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Learn  to  Make  Poultry  Pay 

We  teach  poultry-keeping  in  all  its  branches  by  mail,  or  by  demonstration 
at  the  greatest  poultry  institute  in  the  world.    The  home  of  the 

Philo  System 

Fresh-laid  eggs  are  considered  the  most  perfect  food,  and  any  one  can 
learn  to  produce  them  at  a  profit.  With  the  improved  methods  taught  in  our 
schools 

A  Successful  Business  and  Good  Living 

may  be  had  on  a  city  lot  or  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  or  in  the 
country.  Poultry-keeping  is  really  a  science.  To  get  the  greatest  returns,  all 
branches  of  the  work  must  be  thoroughly  understood.  A  short  course  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  business  a  success,  and  to  avoid  the  mistakes  so 
common  with  those  who  do  not  understand  the  work. 

We  can  Teach  You  Scientific  Poultry-keeping 

by  mail  or  at  our  National  Poultry  Institute,  where  thousands  of  the  finest 
birds  are  raised  annually.  With  our  improved  methods  it  is  possible  to  handle 
the  business  with  a  very  small  capital,  or  students  can  get  employment  at  good 
salaries. 

Write  for  full  information  about  our  course  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
poultry-keeping. 


Philo  National  Poultry  Institute,  Elmira,  New  York 

Lake   Street 
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In  using  this  index  the  reader  should  not  fail  to  note  that  it  is  divided  into  five  departments,  name- 
ly. General  Correspondence,  Editorials,  A.  I.  Root's  Writings,  Contributors,  and  Illustrations.  The  In- 
dex of  General  Correspondence  includes  everything  except  editorials  and  A.  I.  Root's  writings. 


GENERAL   CORRESPONDENCE. 


Absconding  swarms  caught  in  cold  weather 
451;  Absorbent  cushions  best  for  damp  win- 
ters 27;  Absorbing  cushions  and  sealed  cov- 
ers, meaning  of  term  629;  Absorbing  cushions 
preferred  by  those  in  extreme  north  579;  Ab- 
sorbing cushions  vs.  sealed  covers.  Crane 
on  309,  579;  Absorbent  cushion  v.  sealed  cov- 
ers 60,  72,  120,  121,  200,  737;  Absorbents  v. 
sealed  covers,  Holtermann  on  281;  Acorns, 
honey  from  532;  Adulteration  going  on  in  Cal- 
ifornia 749;  Advertising  by  honey  display  349; 
Advertising,  F.  .1.  Root  on  699;  Advertising, 
Foster  on  593;  Advertising  honey  by  travel- 
ing men  592;  Advertising  honey,  Hand  on 
650;  Advertising  honey  in  grocery  papers 
410;  Advertising  honey  in  parades  13;  Adver- 
tising in  magazines,  Crane  on  680;  Adver- 
tising, local,  Bonney  on  558;  Advertising,  pro- 
gressive, E.  G.  Hand  on  784;  Advertising  pro- 
posed by  National  Association  732;  Advertis- 
ing, what  will  bee-keepers  do  about  440; 
Africa,  bee-keeping  in  685;  Africa,  bees  in 
462;  After-swarm,  how  to  prevent  60,  425,  476, 
546;  After-swarming  with  virgin  queens  496; 
After-swarms  327;  Alabama,  bee-keeping  in 
595;  Albumen  in  honey  68;  Alexander  apiary 
run  by  Frank  Alexander  636;  Alfalfa  fails  be- 
cause bees  do  not  fertilize  blossoms  517;  Alex- 
ander feeders,  to  prevent  bees  flying  from  29; 
Alexander  plan  for  black  brood  650:  Alex- 
ander plan  for  black  brood  a  failure  229:  Alex- 
ander plan  for  black  brood,  Gibson  on  125; 
Alexander  plan  for  black  brood,  Grower  on 
144;  Alexander  plan  for  black  brood.  Miller 
on  68,  143;  Alexander  plan  for  black  brood, 
Orton  on  80;  Alexander  plan  for  black  brood, 
Pressler  on  141;  Alexander  plan  for  weak  col- 
onies indorsed  344;  Alexander's  plans,  Lathrop 
on  484;  Alfalfa  and  alsike  not  secreting  nectar 
under  same  conditions  683;  Alfalfa,  bees  used 
for  fertilizing  in  "Wyoming  565;  Alfalfa,  cotton 
taking  place  of  in  California  653,  756;  Alfalfa 
frosted  406,  479;  Alfalfa  honev  not  liked  in 
Texas  40:  Alfalfa  in  Canada  548,  716:  Alfalfa 
in  Texas  37;  Alsike  and  alfalfa  do  not  secrete 
nectar  under  the  same  condition  683;  Alsike, 
effect  on  mucous  membrance  36;  American 
bee-hives  488:  American  foul-brood.  See  Foul- 
brood,  and  Disease:  Anger,  none  shown  by 
pinched  bees  748;  Ant-proof  hive-stand  700; 
Ants  kept  out  of  hives  by  oil  painted  near 
entrance  700;  Apiaries,  advantages  of  scat- 
tering 372;  Apiaries  cleaned  up  in  spring  101; 
Apiaries,  proper  distance  between  782;  Apia- 
ries, proper  number  of  colonies  in  782;  Apiary, 
arrangement  of  68,  443,  783;  Apiary  in  Cali- 
fornia with  hives  painted  red  613;  Apiary  lo- 
cated on  hill  29;  Apiary  lost  on  account  of 
flood  497;  Apiary  of  badly  confused  bees 
428;  Apiary  riddled  with  bullets  405;  Atmos- 
phere, effect  of  in  California  405;  Atmosphere, 
effect  of  on  nectar  secretion  479;  Attic  for 
bees  426;  Attic  the  place  for  comb  honev 
612:  Australia,  bee-keeping  in  734;  Auto  bug- 
gies, questions  abo'ut  670;  Automatic  bee- 
brush  184;  Automatic  can-filler,  Evans  489; 
Automobile  for  hauling  honev  382;  Automobile 
for  out-apiary  work  235;  Automobile,  kind 
needed  by  bee-keepers  372;  Automobile,  Scholl 
on  use  of  for  apiary  40;  Automobiles  come 
to  stay  512;  Automobiles,  Crane  on  173,  579; 
Automobiles  for  bee-keepers.  Root  on  454; 
Automobiles,  medium-priced  for  bee-keepers 
317;  Automobiles  used  by  extensive  bee- 
keeper 316. 

Bahv  nuclei,  plans  to  prevent  swarming  out 
308:  Baling-wire  to  support  foundation  427; 
Bait  section  in  the  center  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing 4:  Bait-sections,  to  clean  out  at  close  of 
year  446;  Bait  sections,  where  to  locate  22, 
195,   299;   Baits  in   center,   do   they  mean  .^oije.-. 


brood  in  sections  496;  Baits  used  to  start  bees 
in  supers  138;  Balling  newly  mated  queens 
308;  Bananas  and  bees  760;  Basswood,  history 
of  158;  Basswood,  scarcity  of  280;  Basswoods, 
how  long  before  they  yield  nectar  533;  Bass- 
wood,  variation  in  time  of  blossoming  7,  70; 
Bee-bread,  See  Pollen;  Bee  demonstrations, 
pointers  on  702;  Bee  demonstrator  as  inter- 
esting as  a  snake  charmer  738;  Bee  demon- 
strator wearing  only  a  bathing  suit  759;  Bee- 
journals,  flat  wrappers  for  466;  Bee-keepers' 
institutes  in  New  York  200;  Bee-keeping  as 
a  hobby  792;  Bee-keeping,  brains  needed  for 
684;  Bee-keeping  by  beginners,  capital  needed 
for  794;  Bee-keeping,  facts  concerning  profits 
in  614;  .Bee-keeping,  F.  Greiner's  early  ex- 
perience in  56:  Bee-keeping  for  farmers'  wives 
738;  Bee-keeping  in  a  town  20,  695;  Bee-keep- 
ing, some  slovenly  methods  718;  Bee-line  not 
always  a  straight  line  612;  Bee-line,  straight 
720;  Bee-louse  118;  Bee  paralysis,  Beattie  on 
377;  Bee  paralysis,  information  wanted  411; 
Bees  and  color  559;  Bees,  are  they  semi-hiber- 
nators  585:  Bees  as  fertilizers  of  blossoms 
220,  251;  Bees  as  inventors  of  the  hive  478; 
Bees  badly  mixed  428;  Bees  cluster  out  in 
spite  of  ventilation  636;  Bees,  death  of  win- 
tered outdoors  127;  Bees  frozen  after  a  flood 
199;  Bees  injuring  fruit,  Doolittle  on  581;  Bees 
in  unirrigated  portions  of  Colorado  340;  Bees 
larger,  would  there  be  any  advantage  780; 
Bees  make  expensive  feed  for  chickens  681; 
Bees  on  shares  770;  Bees  on  shares,  who  pays 
for  extra  labor  532;  Bee-spaces,  proper  size 
of  between  supers  60;  Bees,  stingless  771:  Bees 
that  live  all  winter  and  then  stored  honey 
497;  Bees,  three  kinds  found  in  same  flower 
756:  Bee-stings  for  rheumatism,  see  Rheu- 
matism: Bees,  two  kinds  instead  of  robbers 
801;  Bees,  why  they  run  upward  when  hive 
is  pounded,  Bullamore  on  788;  Bees,  young 
coming  out  of  hive  and  dying  427;  Bee  ter- 
ritory control  of  41,  154,  155,  157,  172,  191, 
236,  752;  Bee-tree  colony  united  with  weak 
colony  in  hive  668;  Bee-tree,  foul  brood  in 
164;  Beets,  two  thousand  tons  used  per  day 
in  sugar  factory  771;  Beet  sugar,  are  there 
any  objections  to  769;  Beet  sugar  can  not  be 
told  from  cane  sugar  578;  Beet  sugar  fed  on 
large  scale  without  bad  results  733;  Bee-veil, 
Chalon  Fowls's  557;  Beginners'  first  season 
482;  Beginner's  mistakes  and  experiences  193, 
228;  Beginners'  outfit,  Todd  on  796:  Begin- 
ning in  bee-keeping,  Doolittle  on  617;  Bibli- 
ography of  bee-keeping  46;  Binding  bee-jour- 
nals 272;  Bird  sucks  honey  from  bees  559: 
Bisulphide  of  carbon,  amount  'needed  for  fu- 
migating 544;  Black  brood,  .see  European  Foul 
brood;  Black  color  irritates  bees  532.  545,  716; 
Blacks,  are  thev  immune  to  paralysis  412; 
Blacks  breed  untimely  339;  Blacks  do  not 
surpass  Italians  634;  Blacks  indorsed  392,  423, 
680;  Blacks,  moths  do  not  molest  if  strong 
565;  Blacks  of  Switzerland  a  distinct  type  102; 
Blacks  swarm  less  than  Italians  298.  479. 
766:  Blacks,  two  kinds  of  371:  Blacks  vs. 
Italians  424:  Blacks  vs.  Italians  for  foul  brood 
58,  100,  102,  309.  511.  533;  Black  vs.  Italian 
on  sugar-cane  668;  Bloating,  .symposium  on 
269;  Bloom  four  weeks  earlv  at  Marengo  308; 
Blowing  bees  off  combs  465;  Boneset  as  a 
honev-plant  737;  Bookkeeping  for  honey- 
salesmen  422;  Books  for  beginners  717;  Bot- 
tom-bars, proper  space  under  164;  Bottom- 
board.  Hand's  switch-board  693:  Bottom- 
board,  queen  found  under  623;  Bottom-boards 
should  thev  be  left  on  hives  in  cellar  801 
Bottom  rack  to  prevent  comb-building  440 
Boulder,  Colorado,  amount  of  honey  sold  in 
750;  Box-hive  bee-keeping  466;  Box-hives  con- 
^jnjied    bv    foul-brood    laws    682;    Box-hives, 
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importance  of  legislation  against  618;  Box- 
hives,  no  need  of  legislation  against  in  United 
States  646;  Breakfast  food  eaten  cold  100; 
Breeder,  iiow  selected  by  Doolittle  211;  Breed- 
ers. Scholl's  method  of  selecting  246;  Breed- 
ing, Bullamore  on  788;  Breeding  from  best  col- 
onies, Roltermann  on  614;  Breeding  from  best 
queens  308,  578;  Breeding  only  from  one  queen 
in  a  season,  Simmins  on  582;  Breeding,  Sim- 
mins  OK  481;  Breeding  to  increase  the  honev- 
crop,  Howe  on  609;  Breeding  to  lengthen  life 
285,  512;  Breeding,  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  other  animals  632;  Brood-chamber, 
8  V.  12  frame  354;  Brood-chamber,  higher  tem- 
perature in  than  in  super  714:  Brood -chamber, 
Holtermann's  arrangement  of  312;  Brood- 
chambers,  Dr.  Miller  on  338;  Brood -chambers, 
should  the  first  honey  be  stored  in  612; 
Brooder  house,  A.  I.  Root's  189;  Brood-rear- 
ing in  fall  and  spring  544;  Brood-rearing,  nor- 
mal 452;  Brood,  skins  of  not  fibrous  716; 
Brown  bread  made  with  honey  270;  Buckling 
prevented  by  short  splints  22;  Buckling  with 
5-inch  splints  68;  Buckwheat-blossoms  fer- 
tilized by  bees  5,  245;  Buckwheat,  does  fer- 
tilizer prevent  secretion  of  nectar  from?  465; 
Buckwheat  field  found  by  scent  of  bees  597; 
Buckwheat  for  grain  and  honey,  McGowan  on 
151;  Buckwheat  growing  in  Ozark  Mountains 
378:  Buckwheat-growing,  Orton  on  250;  Buck- 
wheat, Japanese  not  liked  360,  484,  514;  Buck- 
wheat, proof  that  bees  fertilize  5;  Buckwheat 
seed  given  away  92;  Buckwheat,  why  it  did 
not  yield  honey  533;  Buckwheat,  will  it  yield 
nectar  in  dry  year?  596;  Building  up  colonies 
617;  Bulk  comb  honey,  Bonney  on  376;  Bulk 
comb  honey  editorial  174;  Bulk  comb  honey 
gaining  ground  in  the  north  782;  Bulk  comb 
honey,  how  to  prevent  leakage  when  shipped 
in  friction -top  caps  598;  Bulk  comb  honey  in 
Colorado  281;  Bulk  comb  honev  in  the  north 
280,  281,  689;  Bulk  comb  honey  not  a  competi- 
tor of  comb  honey  356;  Bulk  comb  honey,  not 
chunk  honey  372;  Bulk  comb  honey,  practical 
only  in  the  south  716;  Bulk  comb  honey,  real 
price  of  680:  Bulk  comb  honey,  Scholl  on  698; 
Bulk  comb  honey,  Scholl  on  price  of  580;  Bulk 
comb  honey,  to  prevent  from  candying  698; 
Built  comb  lioney  v.  comb  honey  production 
246;  Bulk  comb  vs.  chunk  honey  441;  Bulk 
comb  V.  section  honey,  Scholl  on  39;  Bulk 
comb  honey  v.  section  honey,  "Wilder  on  12; 
Burr-combs  bad  about  pinching  bees  748; 
Burr-combs,  objections  to  612,  715;  Bush, 
quick-growing  for  shade  621;  Business  man's 
apiarv  in  Texas  724;  Butter-scotch  made  of 
honey   270;    Byer,   J.   K   70. 

Cages,  easy  way  of  putting  bees  in  738; 
Caging  bees,  new  plan  for  59;  California,  adul- 
teration in  749;  California,  another  failure  in 
378;  California  as  a  bee  country  718;  Cali- 
fornia bee-keeping  compared  to  that  in  the 
east  681;  California  convention,  report  of  262: 
California  department  attracting  bee-keepers 
to  that  state  613;  California,  different  bee- 
keepers in,  visited  325,  522.  681;  California, 
disease  in  453;  California,  disease  law  in  a 
failure  767;  Cfflifornia,  pleasing  prospects  in 
326;  California,  short  crop  in  Imperial  Valley 
653;  Canada,  condition  of  bees  in  spring  281; 
Canada,  prospects  for  this  season  339;  Can- 
died extracted  honey  for  winter  food  92;  Can- 
died honey,  see  Granulated  honey;  Candv, 
can  bees  be  wintered  on  alone?  771:  Candy 
factories,  bees  in  781;  Candv,  increased  use 
of  in  United  States  4;  Can-filler.  Evans  auto- 
matic 489:  Canning  fruit  with  honey  463; 
Cans,  Importance  of  using  new  ones  310;  Can, 
60-lb.  too  large  for  retailing  695;  Cans,  who 
pavs  cost  of?  392;  Capping-melter  did  not 
work  satisfactorilv  716;  Capping-melter.  im- 
proved 185;  Capping-melter.  new  wav  of  us- 
ing 163:  Capping-melter.  Orton's  591;  Cap- 
ping-melters.  further  improvements  in  555; 
Cappings,  washing  honey  from  532;  Carbolic 
acid  for  routing  swarms  in  hollow  trees  544; 
Carbolic  acid  in  spraving  fruit-trees  223;  Car- 
bolic acid  in  spraving  mixtures  37:  Carbolic 
acid  not  used  for  spraying  127;  Carbolic  s\Tup 
for  curing  foul  brood  417:  Carbon  bisulphide, 
amount  needed  for  fumigating  544;  Car,  how 
to  load  bees  In,  Weaver  on  726:  Carniolans, 
color  of   751;   Carniolans  more   adapted    for   a 


specialist  bee-keeper  751;  Carrying  hive  into 
cellar,  Holtermann's  method  758;  Carrying 
hives.  Dr.  Miller's  method  780;  Carrying 
honey,  New  Mexico  way  790;  Cartons  for  can- 
died honey  384;  Cascara  as  a  honey-plant  26; 
Cases  for  60-lb.  cans  too  light  512;  Cave,  will 
bees  do  w-ell  in?  566;  Celery  industry  of  Mana- 
tee Co.,  Florida  286;  Cellar  above  ground  565; 
Cellar  adjoining  furnace  for  bees  668;  Cellar, 
ad\antage  in  taking  bees  in  early  714;  Cellar, 
cost  of  putting  colonies  in  36;  Cellar,  cushion 
not  necessary  in  748;  Cellar,  Holtermann's 
method  of  carrying  hives  into  758;  Cellar, 
ideal  conditions  when  bees  are  removed  from 
244;  Cellar,  ideal,  that  does  not  give  good  re- 
sults 735;  Cellar,  is  it  necessary  to  have  tem- 
perature uniform  in?  715;  Cellar,  moving  bees 
before  placing  in  702;  Cellar  not  needed  in 
California  613;  Cellar,  removing  hives  from 
without  the  bottom-boards  702;  Cellar,  screen- 
ing the  hives  in  701,  770;  Cellar,  sliding  hives 
into  621;  Cellar,  sub-earth  ventilators  for  517; 
Cellar,  what  is  the  matter  with?  801;  Cellar, 
what  kind  of  cover  should  be  used  over  hives 
in?  772;  Cellar,  when  Dr.  Miller  removes  bees 
from  208;  Cellar,  when  to  put  the  bees  in 
648;  Cellar,  when  to  take  bees  from  194;  Cell, 
how  soon  may  one  be  given  after  queen  is  re- 
moved 769;  Cells  hatching  in  nuclei  or  nursery 
cages  496:  Cells,  how  built  in  nature  511; 
Cells  made  larger  to  get  larger  bees  780; 
Cells  vs.  virgins  389.  404,  566;  Cell  wall  thick- 
ened in  old  combs  4;  Cement  hive-stands  208; 
Census  does  not  show  bee-keeping  fairly 
246.  512;  Census,  poor  year  for  308;  Chaff  hive 
with  loose  bottom  769;  Chaff  hives  used  on 
the  Doolittle  plan  128;  Chaff-hive  walls  too 
thin  72;  Charcoal,  honey  can  not  be  filtered 
through  59;  Chicago-Northwestern  convention, 
Holtermann's  report  of  45;  Chiclcens  and  bees 
in  the  same  building  186;  Chickens  eat  drones 
onlv  328,  391,  529,  655;  Chickens  eating  bees 
670,  681;  Chickens,  how  to  catch  669;  Chick- 
ens that  ate  worker  bees  598;  Chilling  bees  at 
the  entrance  128;  Chittam  an  important 
honey-plant  420;  Chunk  honey,  see  bulk 
comb-lionev;  Churches  hold  colonies  of  bees 
in  the  wall  749;  City  bee-keeping  485;  City 
lot,  seven  hundred  dollars  profit  from  670; 
Cleaning  extracting-combs  427,  446;  Cloth  to 
reinforce  foundation  460;  Clover  blossomed 
long  before  it  yielded  lioney  404;  Clover-flow 
cut  short  in  Maren.go  476:  Clover  killed  by 
drouth  511:  Clover,  prospects  for  208;  Cluster 
close  to  the  entrance  68:  Clustering  out  in 
fall,  explanation  of  670;  Clustering  out,  should 
it  be  allowed?  440:  Clustering  space  above 
top-bars,  doing  away  with  737;  Cluster,  why 
formed  toward  entrance  27;  Cocoons  spun  by 
larvae  786;  Cold  kills  bees  68;  Cold  snap  in 
Colorado  during  honey-flow  615;  Colonies  must 
be  kept  strong  for  the  honey-flow  738:  Col- 
onies, size  of  before  honey-flow  339;  Colonies 
strong  too  early  479;  Colonies,  two  In  a  hive 
236;  Colonv  in  open  air  349;  Colony  long 
queenless,  what  to  do  with  646;  Colony  proper 
strength  of  in  spring  339,  404;  Colorado  con- 
vention, Foster's  report  6;  Colorado,  honey 
prospects  in  478;  Color,  effect  of  on  bees  14, 
387,  409;  Color  of  bees,  variation  in  636:  Color 
of  old  honey  darkened  101;  Comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  in  the  same  super  347;  Comb- 
building  under  bottom-bars,  how  to  prevent 
440;  Comb  honey  breaking  out  of  sections  6, 
750;  Comb  honey.  Poster  on  freight  rates  209; 
Comb  honey  from  nectar  to  market.  House 
on  699;  Comb  honey  in  cartons  v.  bulk  honey 
372;  Comb  honev,  individual  service  180;  Comb 
honev  in  small  packages  245:  Comb  honey 
kept  in  attic  612;  Comb  honey  lie,  united  effort 
needed  to  put  down  767;  Comb  honey  prices 
good  682;  Comb  honey  produced  at  side  of 
brood-nest  423;  Comb  honey  shipped  without 
glass  209;  Comb  honey  should  be  stored  up 
stairs  597:  Comb  honey  super,  Howell's  im- 
proved 735;  Comb  honey,  unsealed  cells  leak- 
ing 615;  Comb  honey,  when  should  it  be  re- 
removed?  566.  635;  Comb  honey  without  sep- 
arators 518:  Comb  honey  without  separators, 
Simmins  on  324;  Combs  as  feeders,  198.  406, 
497.  565:  Combs  built  perfect  without  splints 
47;     Combs,     characteristics      of     normal     453; 
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Combs  cleaned  from  foul  brood,  Stewart  on 
415,  445;  Combs  diseased  with  foul  brood  can 
not  be  made  safe  to  use  again  646;  Combs, 
how  often  should  they  be  renewed?  751; 
Combs  melting  when  entrance  was  con- 
tracted 426;  Combs,  new,  best  honey  comes 
from  667;  Combs  of  honey  reserved  for  use  in 
spring  612;  Combs  old,  bees  have  preference 
for  646,  781;  Combs,  old,  diameter  of  cells  left 
in  4;  Combs,  old,  light  honey  produced  in 
591;  Combs  on  which  bees  have  died  used 
again  270,  769;  Combs,  wisdom  of  keeping  the 
same  order  of  407;  Comb  v.  Extracted  honey 
production  225;  Comb,  worker,  thickness  of 
646;  Commission  men,  frauds  among  547; 
Community  hive,  Phillips  on  762;  Concrete 
floor  for  bee-yard  597 ;  Concrete  for  hive-cov- 
ers 597;  Concrete  slabs  for  hive  foundation 
379;  Contracting  brood-chambers  when  put- 
ting on  supers  20S;  Contraction  in  production 
of  honey  386;  Co-operation  among  bee-keep- 
ers, Rauchfuss  on  699;  Corrugated-paper 
shipping  cases,  see  shipping  cases;  Cotton  as 
a  honey-plant  21,  162;  Cotton  furnished  honey 
in  spite  of  long  drouth  734;  Cotton,  honey 
from  leaves  of  373;  Cotton  honey  of  good 
quality  766;  Cotton  taking  place  of  alfalfa  in 
California  653,  756;  Cover,  Foster's  ventilated 
583;  Covers  of  both  wood  and  concrete  597; 
Cow  pea,  honey  from  326;  Cross  bees,  Doo- 
little  on  444;  Cuba,  conditions  brighter  in  667; 
Cushion  not  necessary  over  bees  in  cellar 
748;  Cushions,  absorbing  vs.  sealed  covers,  see 
Absorbing  Cushions;  Cutter  for  transferring 
both   the   cell  and   larva  765. 

Damages  claimed  from  foul  brood  596; 
Tampening  sections.  Dr.  Miller's  plan  for  308; 
Dampening  sections,  Foster's  method  of  293; 
Dandelion  and  heartsease  becoming  valuable 
646:  Danzenbaker  frames  spaced  wide  for  ex- 
tracting 92;  Danzenbaker  hives,  transferring 
into  327;  Decoy  hives  in  trees  405;  Demon- 
strations with  bees,  pointers  on  702;  Demon- 
strator, bee,  wearing  only  a  bathing  suit  759; 
Demonstrator  of  bees  as  interesting  as  a 
snake  charmer  738;  Disease  among  Catherine 
Seattle's  bees  670;  Disease  attacks  adult  bees 
248;  Diseased  colony  does  not  work  in  super 
714;  Disease,  foul  brood,  see  Foul  brood;  Dis- 
ease in  California  411,  453,  613;  Disease  law 
in  California  a  failure  767;  Disease  of  Cath- 
erine Beattie's  bees  due  to  confinement  631; 
Disease  of  Catherine  Beattie's  bees  cured  by 
new  queen  670;  Disease,  puzzling  set  of  symp- 
toms of  516:  Disease  situation  in  Canada  229; 
Disease,  Stewart  on  415,  445;  Disease.  Stew- 
art's plan  tested  759;  Disease,  Stewart's  plan 
vs.  Alexander's  476:  Disease,  strong  colonies 
of  Italians  or  Carniolans  necessary  in  cur- 
ing 683;  Diseases  of  bees.  Beattie  on  377;  Dis- 
infecting alighting-boards  308:  Disinfecting 
foul-broody  hives  on  large  scale  77;  Disinfect- 
ing hives  and  frames  244,  327;  Divisible  hives 
all  right  for  comb  honey  262;  Divisible  hives 
bound  to  become  standard  441:  Divisible  hives 
described  in  old  book  28;  Divisible  hives,  dis- 
ease in  328;  Divisible  hives,  weak  points  in 
235;  Division-boards  made  of  tin  466;  Double 
bottom-board,  description  of  693;  Doughnuts 
made  of  honey  124;  Dovetailed  corner  all  right 
in  Marengo  371;  Dovetailed  hive-corner,  to 
make  355;  Drifting.  Holtermann  on  106;  Drift- 
ing of  bees  removed  from  cellar  208;  Drone- 
cells,  workers  reared  in  440:  Drone-rearing 
colony,  how  to  maintain  533:  Drones,  are  they 
ever  wintered  over?  272;  Drones,  early  766; 
Drones  eaten  by  chicken  328,  391,  529,  655; 
Drones  from  laying  workers,  can  thev  fertilize 
queens?  769;  Drones,  how  Doolittle  secures  a 
supply  of  211;  Drones.  Simmins  on  selection 
of  582;  Drones,  why  are  large  numbers  reared, 
Bullamore  on  788;  Drones,  why  many  are 
reared  by  Caucasians  90;  Drouth' did  not  hin- 
der yield  of  honey  from  cotton  734;  Drouth 
killed  clover  511;  Drouth,  worst  known  in 
Marengo  578:  Dwarf  bees  the  result  of  very 
old  comb  174:  Dysentery,  disease  resembling 
516;  Dysentary  stains  inside  of  hive  16.4; 
Dzierzon  theory,   it  is  all  wrong  715. 

Ears,  do  bees  have  such  organs?  711:  Eggs, 
do  bees  carry  them?  91,  108,  272.  412,  427,  481, 
520:  Eggs  in  queen-cells  the  only  ones  in  hive 
636;   Eggs,  number  of  laid  by  queen  476;  Eggs 


that  did  not  hatch  634;  Egyptian  bee-keeping, 
ancient  383;  Electricity  for  imbedding  foun- 
dation 668;  End-bars  device  for  holding  while 
nailing  625;  England,  some  apiaries  in  415; 
English  and  Canadian  systems  compared  210; 
Entrance,  Scholl's  method  of  varying  size  of 
593;  Entrances  in  winter,  size  of  209,  280, 
254,  309,  356;  Entrances,  keeping  them  free 
from  snow  802;  Entrances,  large  vs.  small  in 
the  south  457;  Entrances,  open,  in  cellar  338; 
Entrances  too  close  together  in  community 
hives  produce  bad  results  780;  Entrance,  up- 
per 769;  Entrance,  ventilation  at  to  prevent 
swarming  464;  European  foul  brood,  Alexan- 
der plan  for  68,  80,  125,  141,  143,  490,  545,  551; 
European  foul  brood,  Bender  on  42;  European 
foul  brood,  cause  of  trouble  428;  European 
foul  brood,  discussion  on  141-147;  European 
foul  brood.  Dr.  Miller  gives  more  facts  on  8; 
European  foul  brood,  Dr.  Miller  on  8,  68,  143, 
649,  753;  European  foul  brood,  Italians  im- 
mune to  533;  European  foul  brood,  sign  of  511; 
European  foul  brood  varies  in  virulence  88; 
European  foul  brood,  Williams  on  85,  119; 
European  foul  brood,  will  it  reappear  at  Dr. 
Miller's  9;  European  not  so  dangerous  as 
American  foul  brood  748;  Evans  automatic 
can-filler  489;  Excluder  as  used  by  Doolittle 
300;  Excluder  not  needed  on  eight-frame  hive 
308;  Excluders  do  not  interfere  with  the  stor- 
ing of  honey  22;  Excluders,  no  reason  for  not 
using  525;  Excluders  with  bee-spaces  run- 
ning crosswise  428;  Exhibiting  bees  at  fairs 
458;  Exhibitions,  value  of  to  bee-keepers  619; 
Express  companies  paid  two  claims  716;  Ex- 
press rates  exorbitant  532;  Express  ship- 
ments more  liable  to  breakage  547;  Extracted- 
honey  production,  Byer  on  698;  Extracted 
honey,  tendency  toward  in  Canada  683;  Ex- 
tracted vs.  comb  honey,  Doolittle  on  408;  Ex- 
tracting-combs.  number  of  sets  needed  per 
colony  484.  563;  Extracting-combs  to  clean 
427,  446,  683;  Extracting  during  a  honey-flow 
342,  579;  Extracting  during  flow  to  secure  a 
large  vield  579:  Extracting-frames  in  comb- 
honev  supers  533;  Extracting  from  all  yards 
at  one  place  162;  Extracting  by  hand,  loss  of 
honey  from  579;  Extracting  by  hand  and  by 
power  579:  Extracting  honey  in  a  tent  624; 
Extracting,  how  to  tell  when  honey  is  too  thin 
for  660:  Extracting-supers  over  excluders  195; 
Extracting,  time  for  71:  Extracting  without 
an  extractor  496;  Extractor,  how  large  needed 
for  fortv-colonv  apiarv  772;  Extractor,  is  one 
needed  for  23  colonies?  139;  Extractor,  reversi- 
ble, not  speedy  716:  Extractors,  improvements 
in    suggested    bv   Metcalfe    515. 

Fair.  New  England.  Gates  on  653;  Fairs, 
exhibiting  bees  at  458;  Fall  flow,  strong  col- 
onies needed  for  617.  683;  Fan  for  cooling 
extracting-room  556;  Fasting  method  of  In- 
troducing queens  313:  Faucet,  self-measuring 
for  honey  tank  694:  Feeder  made  from  two- 
quart  Mason  .iar  725;  Feeder,  new  way  or 
making  172;  Feeders,  percolating.  Simmons 
on  550;  Feeders,  percolator  Holtermann  on 
614;  Feeding  back  honey  from  cappings  532; 
Feeding  between  fruit-bloom  and  clover, 
Crane  on  700:  Feeding  between  fruit-bloom 
and  clover.  Green  on  802;  Feeding  candied 
honev  4,  309,  512:  Feeding  combs  of  honey  in 
earlv  spring  236:  Feeding,  expensive,  by  Hol- 
termann 40'7:  Feeding  for  stimulating  in  spring 
199,  353,  748:  Feeding  for  stimulating  mtro- 
duces  foul  brood  546:  Feeding  for  stimulative 
purposes  does  not  pav  651:  Feeding  in  sprmg 
usuallv  detrimental  248;  Feeding  late  advo- 
cated 512:  Feeding  late  must  be  done  with  a 
pepper-box  feeder  781;  Feeding  on  percolating 
plan  in  Miller  feeder  646:  Feeding,  out  of 
door  plan  recommended  545;  Feeding  s>Tup 
in  combs  198.  406,  497.  565:  Feeding  thick 
s\Tup  late,  advantages  of  281;  Fermenting 
honev  636:  Fertile  workers,  see  laying  work- 
ers: "Fertilization  of  blossoms  by  bees  251; 
Fertilization  of  fruit  aided  by  bees  4:  Fertili- 
zation of  fruit-trees,  colonies  needed  for  235; 
Fertilizer  for  buckwheat  152:  Fertilizing, 
should  bees  be  scattered  for  511;  Field  bees 
unloading  in  brood-chamber  4:  Fielders,  num- 
ber of  in  normal  colonv  136:  Field  meeting 
of  Mass.  bee-keepers  690:  Field  pea,  some 
honey    secured    from    328;    Flat    wrappers    of 
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bee- journals,  advantage  of  466;  Flight,  how 
the  length  of  affects  the  amount  of  honey 
gathered  22;  Flight  of  bees.  Crane  on  37; 
Flight  of  bees,  length  of  163.  269,  309,  596; 
Flight  of  bees  not  in  straight  line  124;  Flight 
of  bees  varies  69;  Flights  indoors  during  win- 
ter 265;  Flood  destroys  apiary  27,  497;  Flora, 
variation  of  2S4;  Florida,  island  bee-keeping 
in  525;  Flour  plan  of  introducing,  who  is  the 
originator?  751;  Flowers,  bees  as  robbers  of 
213;  Flowers,  colors  of  changed  by  bees  387, 
409;  Foaming  of  honey  in  a  warm  room  163; 
Foamy  honey  caused  by  lack  of  ventilation 
735;  Followers,  why  none  used  in  ten-frame 
hives  612:  Formaldehyde  for  foul  brood  371; 
Foul  brood,  American.  Holtermann  on  683; 
Foul  brood,  American,  in  Stewart's  apiary 
632;  Foul  brood  appears  again  at  Dr.  Miller's 
544;  Foul  brood  appropriation  In  Canada  137; 
Foul  brood  cleaned  from  combs  415,  445;  Foul 
brood,  conflict  between  Alexander  and  Stew- 
art 545;  Foul  brood  cured  by  carbolic  syrup 
417;  Foul  brood,  curing  in  dry  weather  598; 
Foul  brood,  damages  claimed  from  596;  Foul 
brood,  did  Stewart's  bees  have  American  va- 
riety? 531;  Foul  brood  discussed  in  Los  An- 
geles convention  477;  Foul  brood  discussion 
at  National  Association  699;  Foul  brood,  Dr. 
Phillips  on  24:  Foul  brood.  Dr.  Miller  criti- 
cises Henry  Stewart's  article  on  440;  Foul 
brood,  Doolittle  on  38;  Foul  brood,  18  ques- 
tions on  237;  Foul  brood,  European,  see  Euro- 
pean Foul  brood:  Foul  brood,  formaldehyde- 
sulphur  treatment  for  419:  Foul  brood,  how 
spread  244;  Foul  brood  in  a  bee-tree  164; 
Foul  brood  inspectors  in  Ohio  486;  Foul  brood 
introduced  by  feeding  honey  546;  Foul  brood 
in  Vermont  245;  Foul  brood.  Is  It  ever  in  the 
same  cell  with  honey  755;  Foul  brood.  Italians 
immune  to  58.  100.  102,  309.  511,  533;  Foul 
brood  law  in  Indiana  111;  Foul  brood  law  of 
low^a,  no  inspector  provided  for  328;  Foul 
brood  laws,  should  they  discriminate  against 
box-hives?  646;  Foul-brood  laws  that  con- 
demn box  hives  682;  Foul  brood  legislation  in 
England  548,  715:  Foul  brood  legislation  in 
New  Zealand  618;  Foul  brood  legislation  no 
opposition  to  407;  Foul  brood  less  of  among 
vigorous  bees  511;  Foul  brood,  letters  warning 
■  against  robbing  407;  Foul  brood,  lithographs 
of  70;  Foul  brood  mixed  with  honey  In  the 
same  cells  412;  Foul  brood  nearly  eliminated 
from  Orange  county.  California  546:  Foul 
brood,  none  in  Yakima  county,  Washington 
534;  Foul  brood  scales  and  honey,  are  they 
found  In  same  cell?  497;  Foul  brood,  shaking 
method  orthodox  cure  543,  716;  Foul  brood 
situation  In  California  767;  Foul  brood,  some 
bees  Immune  to  634;  Foul  brood,  spread  of  in 
Canada  479:  Foul  brood,  starvation  plan  to 
cure  343;  Foul  brood.  Stewart  method  vs. 
Alexander  476;  Foul  brood,  Stewart  plan  for, 
tested  759:  Foul  brood,  stinking  and  non- 
stinking  404;  Foul  brood,  to  cure  in  divisible 
hives  157:  Foul  brood  treatment  in  a  honey 
dearth  258:  Foul-broody  bees  swarm  when 
shaken  on  foundation  244;  Foul-broody  colony 
stopped  work  in  super  714;  Foul-broodv  combs 
can  never  be  used  again  646;  Foul-broody 
combs,  wax  from  safe  to  use  646:  Foul -broody 
hive-bodies,  would  they  be  safe  after  six 
years?  636:  Foul-broody  hives,  disinfecting  77. 
244:  Foundation  below  brood-chamber  to  pre- 
vent swarming  392:  Foundation.  Crane  prefers 
full  sheets  37;  Foundation,  fastenltisj  full 
sheets  in  shallow  frames  190;  Foundation  from 
foul-broody  combs  safe  to  use  646;  Founda- 
tion, full  sheets  attached  to  bottom -bar 
634;  Foundation,  House  method  of  fastening 
106:  Foundation,  how  to  use  un  wired  328; 
Foundation,  how  to  use  when  old  336.  579; 
Foundation  needed  even  In  chunk-honey  pro- 
duction 511;  Foundation,  no  objection  to  full 
sheets  173:  Foundation,  old.  as  good  as  new 
360;  Foundation.  Parker  machine  for  putting 
In  shallow  frames  626:  Foundation,  proper 
plan  to  get  drawn  out  497:  Foundati-^n.  proper 
side  to  have  up  138;  Foundation  put  in  sec- 
tions before  thev  are  folded  12:  Foimdatl'^n 
reinforced  by  cloth  460:  Foundation  secured 
bv  vertical  splints  does  not  stretch  714:  Foun- 
dation, should  It  be  fresh?  106,  280,  360.  271; 
Foundation    stayed    by    thorns    195;    Founda- 


tion supported  by  baling-wlre  427;  Foundation 
ten  years  old  still  pliable  271;  Foundation 
twenty-two  years  old  accepted  518;  Founda- 
tion when  fresh,  easier  for  bees  to  work  106; 
Foundation,  wire  cloth  Imbedded  in  60; 
Frames,  closed-end  for  extracted  honey  596; 
Frames,  Danzentaaker,  to  space  wider  apart 
769;  Frames,  Holtermann  on  size  of  407; 
Frame-spacer  that  can  be  turned  out  of  way 
for  extracting  646;  Frames,  placing  end  staple 
in  middle  of  end-bar  598;  Frames,  shallow  vs. 
full  depth  487;  Frames,  size  of  British  stand- 
ard 748;  Frames,  to  clean  in  spring  257; 
Frames  used  by  Alexander  and  Doolittle  771; 
Frames,  which  should  a  beginner  select?  717; 
Frame  with  vertically  split  top-bar  233; 
Frauds  among  commission  men  547;  Freight- 
handlers,  warning  cards  should  be  larger  750; 
Freight  rates  on  comb  honey,  Foster  on  209; 
Friction-top  cans,  how  to  prevent  leakage  In 
598;  Frosting  made  of  honey  29;  Fruit  blos- 
soms, bees  as  fertilizers  of  251,  442;  Fruit, 
honey  used  in  canning  463;  Fruit  injured  by 
bees,  Doolittle  on  581;  Fruit-orchard,  location 
of  bees  in  772;  Fruit  punctured  by  birds  in 
California  613;  Fruit-trees,  should  bees  be 
scattered  among  511;  Fumigating  to  protect 
empty  combs  from  moths  480;  Furnace  In  cel- 
lar prevents  uniform  temperature  715;  Fur- 
nace in  room  near  celler  668. 

Gable  cover,  home-made  669;  Garret  bee- 
keeping satisfactory  327;  Garret  In  the  city, 
bees  In  113;  Gasoline  engine  used  at  Chalon 
Fowls's  555;  Geese  to  keep  grass  down  In 
apiary  766;  German  association,  membership 
of  244;  Germany,  number  of  colonies  to  square 
mile  in  68,  172,  442;  Glass  fronts  should  be 
protected  209;  Gloves  made  of  heavy  woolen 
yarn  308;  Glucose  to  prevent  granulation  681; 
Glycerin  to  prevent  granulation  612;  Gnawing 
avoided  with  half  splints  92;  Gnawing  of 
combs,  explanation  of  76,  373;  Golden  Italians 
more  Immune  to  European  foul  brood  of  85, 
89;  Goldenrod  honey,  odor  from  770,  802; 
Goldenrod  poem  689:  Goldens.  are  they  hardy? 
59.  124;  Grades,  folly  of  mixing  70.  383;  Grades, 
more  wanted  547;  Grades  of  honey  mixed  by 
dealer  373:  Grading.  Colorado  rules  not  more 
than  needed  6:  Grading-rules  in  Colorado  all 
right  60:  Grafting  cells,  substitute  for  765; 
Grafting  tools,  simple  set  of  738;  Granulated 
honev,  cartons  for  holding  384;  Granulated 
honey  for  feeding  4.  309.  512:  Granulated 
honey,  new  way  of  selling  534:  Granulated 
honey  that  looks  like  brown  sugar  635;  Gran- 
ulation. Boardman's  method  to  prevent  309; 
Granulation,  heat  prevents  more  than  sun's 
rays  245:  Granulation,  how  It  begins  138; 
Granulation.  Is  it  hastened  by  sunlight?  442; 
Granulation  of  comb  honey  not  feared  by  Dr. 
Miller  172;  Granulation  of  two-to-one  syrup 
309:  Granulation  prevented  by  extremes  of 
temperature  210;  Granulation  prevented  by 
glvcerin  612;  Granulation  prevented  by  glu- 
cose 681;  Grapevines  for  shade  288;  Grass 
green  throughout  winter  208:  Grass,  to  keep 
down  around  entrance  272;  Gravity  method  of 
straining  honey  402,  680;  Gravity  strainer  at 
Chalon  Fowls's  556:  Gravity  strainer.  Crane 
on.  716:  Groceries,  difficulty  in  getting  honey 
displaved    in    579. 

Habits  of  bees,  how  affected  by  natural 
selection  787:  Hand  system  of  controlling  bees 
693.  719.  755:  Hand  system  of  controlling  bees, 
E.  R.  Root  on  797;  Hawaiian  bee-keeping. 
Phillips  on  286;  Hawaiian  Islands,  bees  Fn 
179:  Hawaii,  bee-keeping  in  221;  Hawaiian 
honev.  composition  of  259;  Health,  bee-keep- 
ing an  aid  to  728.  800;  Heartsease  and  dande- 
lion becoming  valuable  646:  Heather  honey  in 
Great  Britain  617;  Hexagonal  arrangement  of 
hives,  how  to  lav  out  4;  Hibernation.  .1.  E. 
Hand  on  585;  Hive-cart,  three-wheeled  728; 
Hive,  communitv  762;  Hive-cover,  Foster's 
583,  716;  Hive-cover  made  of  single  board 
670;  Hive-covers  made  of  both  wood  and  con- 
crete 597:  Hive,  double-walled  with  loose  bot- 
tom 769:  Hive.  Long-idea  421.  765;  Hives  ar- 
rfinged  in  quartets  instead  of  pairs  100;  Hives, 
arrangement  of  In  yard  44^:  Hives,  are  they 
water  proof  Inside?  646;  TTj^-os  facine:  north 
Doolittle  obi-^cts  tr>  173;  Hives  In  srroups  of 
three  373;  Hives  of  red  cedar  60;  Hives,   size 
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of  45,  312,  493,  596,  546,  680,  717,  730,  769;  Hive- 
stands,  Doolittle  on  717;  Hive-stands,  Greiner 
on  149;  Hive-stands,  Greiner's,  satisfactory 
373;  Hives,  ten  frame  advocated  546;  Hive, 
10-frame  boosted  749;  Hives,  ten-frame  can 
not  be  improved  442;  Hives,  10-frame  for  ex- 
tracted and  8  for  comb  lioney  102;  Hives,  10- 
frame  preferred  731;  Hives,  ten-frame  too 
narrow  for  ten  frames  612;  Hives,  twelve- 
frame  preferred,  Shiber  on  594;  Hive,  ten- 
frame  not  wide  enough  for  ten  frames  585; 
Hive-tool,  Root,  satisfactory  511;  Hive,  what 
style  to  adopt  29;  Hiving  swarm  with  bushel 
basket  on  pole  722;  Holland,  bee-keeping  in 
148;  Holland,  honey-flow  in  447;  Homestead- 
ing  by  bee-keepers  in  Colorado  750;  Honey, 
advantage  of  allowing  to  ripen  on  hive  375; 
Honey,  albumen  in  68;  Honey,  amount  of 
bees  can  carry  780;  Honey,  amount  of  sold 
In  Boulder,  Colorado  750;  Honey  at  same 
price  for  20  years  164;  Honey,  average  yield 
of  over  country  578;  Honey  banquet  235; 
Honey-bee  structure  of.  Gillette  on  192; 
Honey,  best  comes  only  from  new  comb  667; 
Honey,  bulk  of  from  within  one  mile  of 
apiary  110;  Honey  can  be  sold  locally  37; 
Honey-cans,  who  pays  cost  of?  530;  Honey- 
comb in  Bible  means  comb  honey  781,  612; 
Honey,  comb,  see  comb  honey;  Honey-combs, 
Dr.  Miller  on  23;  Honey-combs  sag  at  90  de- 
grees 404;  Honey  computed  by  tons  instead 
of  pounds  477;  Honey-crop  in  Coloi'ado  a  fail- 
ure 547;  Honey-crop,  prophesying  443.  579; 
Honey-dew  all  right  for  eating  2;iS;  Honey- 
dew,  amount  of  from  louse  68;  Honev-dew  an 
excretion,  176.  177,  210,  388;  Honey-dew,  bulk 
of  from  aphides  173;  Honey-dew  from  oak 
leaves  736;  Honey-dew  from  pines  766:  Honey- 
dew,  importance  of  selling  as  honey-dew  598; 
Honey-dew  in  honey  requires  to  be  so  labeled 
37;  Honey-dew,  new  source  of  91:  Honey-dew, 
variation  in  102;  Honey-dew,  will  bees  move 
it  from  the  sections?  328;  Honey-dew,  winter- 
ing on  in  mild  climate  260;  Honey,  extracted, 
see  extracted  honey;  Honey-flow  checked  by 
sold  snaps  in  Colorado  615;  Honey  grows 
darker  with  age  101;  Honey,  Hershiser  on 
price  of  663;  Honey,  high  price  of  442;  Honey- 
house  on  wheels,  Metcalfe  5S8;  Honey-house, 
Scholl's  665;  Honey-house  should  it  be  in 
center  of  apiary  173.  772;  Honey,  how  it 
should  be  advertised,  Foster  on  593;  Honey  in 
small  packages  for  retail  trade  140;  Honey, 
is  it  found  in  same  cell  with  foul-brood 
scales?  497;  Honey,  loss  of  when  extractor  is 
run  bv  hand  579;  Honey  markets  in  Colo- 
rado 69;  Honey  melting  in  cold  weather  426; 
Honey  mentioned  in  Bible  578;  Honey,  Na- 
tional brand  of  suggested  767;  Honey,  New 
Mexico  way  of  taking  from  hives  790;  Honey 
of  finest  quality  comes  from  new  comb  482; 
Honey.  125  carloads  bought  by  one  concern 
404.  479;  Honey-plants,  advantage  of  knowing 
about  717:  Honey,  popular  conception  of,  Fos- 
ter on  282;  Honey  production,  cost  of  552. 
615;  Honey  prospects  in  Canada  479;  Honey 
prospects  in  Colorado  406,  478;  Honey  re- 
sembling brown  sugar  635,  738;  Honey, 
Scholl's  method  of  removing  647;  Honey 
should  be  kept  in  warm  place  442;  Honey 
should  it  be  advertised  by  National  Associa- 
tion 732;  Honey,  source  of  determined  by 
scent  513;  Honey-store  by  roadside  522: 
Honey  used  by  National  Biscuit  Company 
404;  Honev  used  in  canning  fruit  463:  Honey- 
wagon,  Aikin's  798:  Honev,  when  is  it  ripe? 
563,  660:  Honey,  why  did  the  bees  uncap  it? 
164;  Hook  to  be  worn  on  finger  for  pulling 
out  frames  634;  Horses,  bees  stinging  553; 
House-apiaries,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  15;  House  with  many  colonies  in 
walls  697;  Hungary,  American  apiarv  in  511; 
Hvdrogen  peroxide  for  bee  stings  564;  Hy- 
brids  do   better   work   than   Italians  714. 

Imperial  Valley,  short  crop  in  653;  Increase, 
best  plan  to  keep  down  59;  Increase,  danger 
of  too  rapid  717:  Increase.  Dr.  Miller's  two 
plans  for  800;  Increase,  modified,  Alexander's 
plnn  f-ir  298;  Increase,  suggested  plan  for 
making  737;  Increasing  size  of  cell  to  get 
larger  bees  724;  Inspector,  none  appointed  in 
Iowa  328;  Inspectors,  foul  brood,  in  Ohio  486; 
Inspectors  in  Canada  for  1910  339;   Inspector's 


work  in  Indiana  111;  Introducing,  best  plan 
for  270,  338;  Introducing  by  Doolittle  plan 
338;  Introducing,  easy  plan  for  696:  Intro- 
ducing by  forming  nucleus  and  running  queen 
in  direct  584;  Introducing  by  the  fasting 
method  313;  Introducing-cage,  will  paper  an- 
swer in  place  of  candy  300;  Introducing  diffi- 
cult to  full  sized  colony  345,  465,  597;  Intro- 
ducing, flour  method  of  29,  36,  548,  751;  In- 
troducing queens,  who  is  the  originator  of 
flour  plan?  751;  Introducing  queen  to  laying- 
worker  colony  669;  Introducing  to  a  few  bees 
and  then  to  colony  359;  Introducing  with 
double  wire  cloth  579;  Introducing,  young 
bees  needed  for  631;  Introduction,  sure  plan 
for  338;  Investing  five  hundred  dollars  in  bees 
701;  Irrigation  in  Colorado  622;  Irrigation, 
source  of  water  for  655;  Island  bee-keeping  in 
Florida  524;  Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease  5:  Ital- 
ians being  introduced  by  Dr.  Miller  308;  Ital- 
ians come  out  more  than  blacks  in  cold 
weather  199;  Italians  did  not  do  so  well  as 
hybrids  714;  Italians  die  faster  than  blacks 
59;  Italians,  have  they  been  getting  too  much 
credit?  296;  Italians  resisting  foul  brood  58; 
Italians  swarm  more  than  blacks  79,  479.  766; 
Italians  vs.  blacks  424;  Italians  vs.  blacks 
for  foul  brood  58,  100,  309,  511,  533;  Italians  v. 
hybrids    109. 

.Japanese    clover,    is    it    a    honev    plant?    200. 

King,  A.  .J.  death  of  561;  Klum,  M.  S., 
Texas    veteran    174. 

Labeling  honey  to  conform  to  pure  food 
law  770;  Labels,  cautioning  freight-handlers, 
already  on  the  market  780;  Ladies  absent  in 
California  Convention  477;  Lard-presses  for 
rendering  wax  272;  Larvae,  do  they  cap  their 
own  cells  786:  Law,  foul-brood  in  California 
a  failure  767;  Law,  foul-brood  in  England  115, 
548:  Law,  foul-brood  in  Indiana  111;  Law, 
foul-brood  in  Iowa  328;  Law,  foul-brood  in 
New  Zealand  618;  Law,  foul  brood,  no  oppo- 
sition to  407;  Law  in  reference  to  bees  near 
roads  128;  Law  relating  to  swarms  in  Can- 
ada 137;  Laws,  foul  brood,  should  they  dis- 
criminate against  bos  hives?  646;  Laying- 
worker  colony,  how  to  introduce  a  virgin  to 
691;  Laj'ing- worker  colony  put  in  place  of 
normal  colony  702;  Laying  workers  among 
Holyland  and'  Cyprian  bees  404,  479;  Laying 
workers,  are  they  common?  345;  Laying 
workers,  clear  case  of  772;  Laying  workers 
disposed  of  by  uniting  colony  with  strong 
one  28;  Laying  workers,  how  to  introduce 
queen  to  colony  669;  Laying  workers  not  rare 
in  Marengo  371;  Laying  workers,  sign  of  440; 
Laying  workers,  time  taken  to  develop  136; 
Laying  workers,  to  get  rid  of  466,  534;  Lay- 
ing workers  witnessed  by  Foster  406;  Leaf- 
cutter.  Bee  164;  Leakage,  how  to  prevent 
when  comb  honey  is  shipped  in  friction-top 
cans  598;  Leaves  better  packing  material  than 
sawdust  801:  Leaves,  packing  in  for  winter 
661;  Lebanon  bee-keepers'  association  meet- 
ing 534;  Legislation  for  suppression  of  fail 
brood  407;  Legislation  not  needed  in  United 
States  against  box-hives  646;  Letters  on  sur- 
face of  comb  honey  256:  Letter  warning 
against  robbing  in  foul-brood  districts  281; 
Life  of  the  bee,  length  of  497;  Life  of  worker- 
bee  270,  280,  497;  Lifting  made  easy  462; 
Lime  to  prevent  weeping  honey  60;  Liquefy- 
ing comb  honey,  Foster  on  340:  Liquefying 
honey  by  solar  heat  181;  Liquefying  honev. 
Bonder's  oven  for  17;  Liquefying  in  hot  air 
17,  309;  Liquefying  on  a  large  scale  212;  Liv- 
ing, high  cost  of  105;  Location,  ideal  for  bees 
717:  Longevity  of  Dr.  Bruennich's  bees  244; 
Longevity,  Simmins  on  285.  512;  Long-idea 
hive  421,  765;  Los  Angeles  bee-keepers  club 
notes  613;  Los  Angeles  county  club-meeting 
477. 

Marketing  honey,  Hershiser  on  104,  140; 
Market  places  preferable  to  grocery  stores 
562;  Mass.  field  meeting  690;  Mating  of 
queens.  Simmins  on  582:  Mating  queens  from 
upper  stories  492:  Mating,  Simmins  on  481; 
Melting  of  c'-«mbs  when  entrance  was  con- 
tracted 426;  Melting  of  honey  in  cold  weather 
426:  Memorv  of  bees  90;  Mexico,  modern  api- 
culture in  110:  Michigan  State  convention  234; 
Migratory  bee-keeping  on  large  scale  75:  Mil- 
ler feeder,   improvement  on   107;   Miller   feeder 
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used  on  percolating  plan  646;  Missouri,  Ozark 
mountain  region  in  633;  Moisture  condensing 
on  front  hive-wall  633;  Mold  caused  by  non- 
porous  pine  308;  Mold  on  hives  in  a  cellar 
60;  Montana,  good  showing  in  634;  Moths, 
bad  on  neglected  combs  660;  Moths  destroy 
entire  colonies  47;  Moths  do  not  mulest  strong 
black  colonies  565;  Moths,  to  protect  empty 
combs  from  480;  Moth-worms,  CLimbs  infested 
with  533;  Motor  cycles  for  bee-keepers,  187, 
188,  454,  564;  Moving  bees  and  preventing 
drifting  196;  Moving  bees  before  placing  in 
cellar  702;  Moving  bees,  difficulties  of  100; 
Moving  bees  in  box  car  702,  726;  Moving  bees 
in  the  mountains  of  California  405;  Moving 
bees  on  sleds  226;  Moving  bees  with  traction 
engine  75;    Moving  in  mid-winter   92,    127. 

National  Association  note  182,  298,  459;  Na- 
tional association,  Pres.  York's  ideals  for  698; 
National  Association  should  it  advertise 
honey?  732;  National  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
great  success  716;  National  brand  of  honey 
suggested  767;  National  Convention,  holding 
in  one  place  121;  National  Convention  notice 
580;  National  Convention  report  697;  Natural 
selection,  how  it  perpetuates  certain  habits 
of  bees  787;  Nebraska  State  fair  27;  Nectar, 
amount  of  bees  can  carry  780;  Nectar,  amount 
of  water  308;  Nectar,  how  bees  get  it  from 
flowers  214;  Nectaries  of  flowers,  do  bees  per- 
forate? 291;  Nectar  not  owned  by  land-owner 
172,  244;  Nectar  secretion,  effect  of  atmos- 
phere on  479;  Needle  for  wiring  frames  232; 
New  England  Fair,  Gates  on  653;  New  Jer- 
sey bee-keepers'  meeting  560;  New  Jersey, 
proposed  foul-brood  bill  for  44;  New  Mexico 
adapted  for  bees  128;  Newspapers  folded  in- 
stead of  chaff  tray  29;  New  Zealand,  foul- 
brood  legislation  in  618;  New  Zealand,  willows 
for  bee  forage  in  497;  Nomination  for  National 
officers  698;  Non-swarming,  see  swarming, 
elimination  of;  Norfolk  association  137; 
Nose  ma  apie  248;  Nuclei,  is  it  advisable  to 
form  in  August?  596;  Nuclei,  twin  v.  single 
389;  Nuclei  vs.  nursery  cages  496,  544;  Nuclei, 
what  time  of  day  to  furm  466;  Numbers, 
should  they  be  painted  on  the  hive?  737;  Nur- 
sery  cages  vs.   nuclei   496,    544. 

Odor  as  a  factor  in  introducing  511;  Orange- 
blossom  region  of  California  449;  Orange 
honey  bursts  cans  when  unripe  405;  Orange 
honey  fine  405;  Orange  honey,  variation  in 
color  86;  Orange-tree  of  California  464;  Or- 
chards, should  bees  be  scattered  in  511;  Or- 
ganization needed  to  boost  prices  373;  Out- 
apiaries,  do  they  pay?  175:  Out-apiary  in 
France  338;  Oven  for  liquefying  honey  17; 
Overstocking,  Hershiser  on  263,  284;  Over- 
stocking, no  danger  of  in  California  718;  Ozark 
Mountains,  buckwheat  honey  in  378;  Ozark 
Mountains  of  Missouri,   conditions  in   633. 

Packages  for  bulk  comb  honey  441;  Pack- 
age for  retailing  honey  695;  Packing  heather 
hives  618;  Packing  hives  in  leaves  661;  Pack- 
ing material  vs.  dead  air  space  769; 
Paint,  Dr.  Miller's  hives  last  25  years 
without  68;  Painting  hives  513;  Painting 
hives,  Bonney  on  586;  Painting  hives  with 
practical  man  43;  Paint,  what  kind  to  use  on 
bee-hives,  Scholl  on  647;  Paint,  zinc  needed  in 
to  make  mixture  durable  754;  Pairs,  advant- 
age of  arranging  hives  in  68;  Paper  bottles, 
where  manufactured  245;  Paper  cases  for  out- 
door wintering  at  Medina  81;  Paper  milk-bot- 
tles, new  for  18;  Paper  on  home-made  gable 
cover  669;  Paper  shipping-cases  174;  Paper 
shipping-cases  v.  double-tier  138;  Paralysis, 
disease  resembling  516;  Paralysis,  little  known 
about  544;  Paralysis,  seventy  colonies  diseased 
with  668;  Parcels  post,  Foster  on  282;  Parent 
colony  lazy  271;  Parker  foundation  fastener 
for  shallow  frames  626;  Partridge  pea  as  a 
honey-plant  359;  Patent-right  territory  308; 
Peas  field,  do  thev  yield  honey?  235;  Peas, 
little  honey  from  766;  Peas  yield  honey,  but 
not  from  blossoms  340:  Percolating  syrup- 
feeders  540,  550,  614;  Piping  by  young  queens 
only  532;  Piping  from  two  or  three  queens  at 
once  544,  549;  Piping  heard  only  before  second 
swarm  issues  533;  Piping  of  a  virgin  queen 
witnessed  297:  Piping  of  queen  when  bees 
were  taken  awav  563;  Piping  sound,  how  the 
queen    makes   it   408,    691,    748;    Plnin    pecti".ns. 


Tricky  on  173;  Poisoned  water  set  out  pur- 
posely to  kill  bees  613;  Poison  from  stings  in 
bee-tree  honey  70;  Poisoning  from  propolis  668, 
771;  Poisonous  combs  21;  Pollen  and  honey, 
are  both  carried  on  same  trip?  769;  Pollen, 
artificial,  fed  inside  of  hive  164;  Pollen,  fed 
without  excitement  268;  Pollen,  artificial,  Holt- 
ermann  on  210;  Pollen,  artificial,  Todd  on  122; 
Pollen  carrying,  is  it  sign  that  queen  is  pres- 
ent? 769;  Pollen,  collection  of  by  orchardist 
217;  Pollen  development  not  stimulated  by 
bees  9;  Pollen,  development  of  9;  Pollen  fed 
inside  of  the  hive  in  Scotland  271;  Pollen  from 
frosted  flowers,  effect  of  392;  Pollen  in  queen- 
cell  sign  of  queenlessness  646;  Pollen  in  sec- 
tions, to  remove  45;  Pollen,  is  it  ever  found  in 
normal  queen-cell?  781;  Pollen,  no  excluders 
needed  to  keep  it  out  of  sections  371;  Pollen 
not  needed  by  bees  136;  Pollen  of  apple-blos- 
soms 215;  Pollen  stored  in  supers  309;  Pollen 
substitutes  122,  164.  286,  210,  801;  Pollen  sub- 
stitutes fed  at  Dr.  Miller's  208;  Pollen,  substi- 
tutes for,  Simmins  on  178;  Porch,  wintering 
colony  on  589;  Poultry-fence,  to  make  tight 
100;  Poultry-house  for  Florida  456;  Power  ex- 
tractor, ideal  arrangement  for  380;  Press  com- 
mittee in  California  613;  Price  of  honey  com- 
pared with  that  of  syrup  282;  Price  of  honey, 
on  what  should  it  be  based?  552,  663;  Price  of 
honey,  what  controls  it?  104;  Prices  good  if 
honey  is  sold  early  28;  Price  in  Ontario  548; 
Prices  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  compared 
578;  P*rices  of  comb  honey  good  in  Colorado 
682;  Prices  of  honey,  have  they  advanced?  580; 
Prices  of  necessaries  of  life  136:  Profits  from 
bee-keeping  698;  Progressive  advertising,  E. 
G.  Hand  on  784;  Prolificness  in  queens  616; 
F*rophesying  the  season  443;  Propolis  poison- 
ing 668,  771;  Propolis  wanted  for  varnish  772: 
Provincial  government  news  137;  Pure-food 
law,  effect  on  honey-dew  598;  Pure-food  law, 
labeling   honey  to   conform   to  770. 

Quarantining  bees  in  England  5;  Queen, 
caged  three  months  still  living  738;  Queen, 
caged  to  keep  swarm  in  hive  382;  Queen-cell, 
does  a  colony  work  well  with?  769;  Queen-cell 
made  of  wood  729;  Queen -cells,  are  they  de- 
stroyed by  the  queen?  479;  Queen-cells  con- 
tained the  only  eggs  in  hive  636;  Queen-cells, 
how  to  keep  warm.  Pritchard  on  661;  Queen- 
cells,  preconstructed,  prepared  for  prime 
swarm  4;  Queen-cells,  sending  by  mail  485; 
Queen-cells  started  before  death  of  queen  68; 
Queen-cells,  two  eggs  in  sign  of  laying  work- 
ers 440;  Queen-cells,  virgins  tear  holes  in  578, 
662;  Queen-cell  work  in  Medina  453;  Queen 
does  not  pass  through  a  body  where  combs 
are  spaced  2  inches  68;  Queen-excluders,  are 
they  honey-excluding?  163;  Queen-excluders 
indispensable  766:  Queen-excluders  made  of 
wire  in  England  267;  Queen-e:<cluders  wanted 
by  Holtermann  137;  Queen-excluders  with 
bee-spaces  running  crosswise  428;  Queen,  find- 
ing bv  pitch  of  bees'  notes  70;  Queen  found 
under' bottom-board  623;  Queen,  how  soon  may 
cell  be  given  after  removal  of?  769;  Queen 
how  to  tell  for  sure  when  one  is  in  hive  772 
Queen  in  diseased  colony  deteriorates  371 
Queen  introduction,  see  Introducing;  Queen 
laving  in  queen-cells  653;  Queenless  bees  de- 
stroving  eggs  and  larvae  374;  Queenlessness 
determined  bv  hum  of  bees  29;  Queenlessness 
indicated  by  pollen  in  queen-cell  646;  Queen 
piped  when  bees  were  taken  away  563;  Queen- 
rearing  apiary,  Scholl's  512;  Queen-rearing, 
Bver  on  88:  Queen -rearing,  Doolittle  on  283; 
Queen-rearing  late  in  season  211;  Queen-rear- 
ing learned  in  short  time  749;  Queen-rearing 
over  strong  colonies  or  in  nuclei  271;  Queen- 
rearing  vard,  I^ouis  Scholl's  246,  441;  Queen- 
rearing  yards,  short  cuts  in  183;  Queens,  age 
at  which  they  are  destroyed  404;  Queens,  al- 
lowing bees  to  supersede  484;  Queens  and 
drones,  fliglit  of  481;  Oueens,  are  they  reared 
only  bv  voung  bee^?  328:  Queens  balled  when 
returning  from  flight  244:  Queens,  can  they  be 
fertilized  by  drones  from  laving  workers?  769; 
Queens,  colonv  persisted  in  killing  564;  Queens, 
do  they  pipe  with  their  wings?  408,  748; 
Queens  entering  their  second  winter  614; 
Queens  from  swarming-cells.  do  they  cause 
deterioration?  392:  Queens  from  twice-grafted 
cells   110;    Queens,   how   the-'-   make   the   piping 
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sound?  690;  Queens  kept  back  in  cells  549; 
Queens  killed  because  of  dry  seasons  546; 
Queens  lay  after  brood-rearing  stops  74S; 
Queens  laying  in  old  queen-cells  412;  Queens, 
length  of  life  of  152,  646;  Queens  mated  from 
upper  stories  391,  492;  Queens,  old  and  young, 
any  time  during  honey-dearth  391;  Queens, 
only  young  ones  do  piping  532;  Queens,  plan 
for  keeping  surplus  cf  58:  Queens,  prolificness 
of,  Doolittle  on  616;  Queens  reared  early  the 
best  136;  Queens  reared  from  the  egg  when  a 
queen  is  present  5:  Queens,  running  two  in 
hive  635;  Queen  shaken  in  a  shaken-swarm 
plan  27:  Queens,  shall  they  be  reared  or 
bought?  5;  Queens  starved,  stimulated  with 
roval  jellv  662;  Queens,  time  taken  to  hatch 
544;  Queens,  to  find  in  late  fall  107;  Queens, 
two  old  ones  wintered  in  a  hive  357;  Queens, 
two  or  three  piping  at  once  544,  549;  Queens, 
variation  in  776;  Queens,  why  balled  in  glass 
hives  338;  Queens,  wintering  over  a  surplus  of 
702,  /69:  Queen,  to  put  in  colony  long  queen- 
less  598;  Queen,  to  replace  in  early  spring 
234;  Queen  transmits  bee  paralysis  411;  Queen, 
undersized,  that  made  a  lot  of  trouble  653; 
Quilts  of  oil  cloth  vs.  sealed   covers  670. 

Rabbet,  new  form  of  725;  Rabbets,  absence 
of  in  hive  749;  Race,  non-swarming,  is  it  pos- 
sible? 476,  780:  Races,  efficiency  of  depends  on 
localitv  701;  Races,  merits  of,  discussed  339, 
559:  Rains,  lack  of  in  California  cause  failure 
718;  Rats  driven  off  wnth  sulphur  164;  Rats, 
plaster  of  Paris  to  destroy  128,  326,  426;  Rats, 
wiiite  ones  driven  out  by  the  gray  60;  Red 
clover  that  com.mon  bees  get  nectar  from  172; 
Report  of  National  Convention  697;  Re-queen- 
ing. See  queens;  Retail  business  overdone 
105,  340;  Retailer,  plea  for  249;  Retailing 
honey,  Foster  on  700;  Retailing  honey,  proper 
package  for  695;  Rheumatism  and  bee-stings, 
country  doctor  on  323;  Rheumatism,  bee- 
stings for,  Scholl  on  513,  547;  Rheumatism 
definition  of  530;  Rheumatism  disappeared 
■when  Dr.  Miller  kept  bees  4;  Rheumatism  not 
cured  by  bee  stings  163;  Rheumatism  relieved, 
Prval  on  19;  Rheumatism,  value  of  bee-poison 
for  59;  Ripening  artificially  v.  naturally  71; 
Ripening  honev  on  hives  375;  Ripening  honey 
on  hives,  Southworth  on  698;  Ripening  un- 
sealed cells  in  comb  honey  615;  Robbers  look 
different  from  other  bees  635;  Robbers  trouble- 
some in  California  613;  Robbers,  victorious 
fight  with  480;  Robber-traps  catch  innocent 
bees  5;  Robber  traps,  how  made  and  used  116; 
Robber-traps,  Miller's  plan  for  making  136; 
Robbing  cured  by  change  in  position  of  colo- 
nies 10;  Robbing.  Doolittle  on  444;  Robbing. 
Gibson  on  381;  Robbing  induced  by  giving 
chunk  honey  to  weak  colony  495;  Robbing  in 
foul-brood  districts,  warning  against  281,  407; 
Robbing  instinct,  how  perpetuated,  Bullamore 
on  788:  Robbing,  none  in  Holtermann's  yard 
70;  Robbing  of  weak  colony,  how  to  stop  737; 
Robbing  started  by  one  or  two  colonies  545; 
Roses,  bees  working  on  406;  Roses,  do  they 
contain  nectar?  36,  338,  680;  Roses,  why  bees 
visit  213,  244;  Row  of  hives  covered  with  tar 
paper  627;  Royal  jelly  eaten  by  virgin  662; 
Roval  jellv,  how  to  keep  fresh  786;  Rural  dis- 
tricts, selling  honey  in,  "Wilder  on  652;  Russia, 
number  of  bee-keepers  in   137. 

Sages  dried  up  in  California  405;  Sagging  of 
combs  at  90°  404;  Salt  air,  has  it  any  bad 
effect  on  bees?  750;  Sawdust  around  hives  149; 
Sawdust  not  as  good  for  packing  as  looser  ma- 
terial 801;  Saws,  how  to  sharpen  82;  Scales, 
handy  in  grading  honey  37;  Scent  used  in  de- 
termining source  of  honey  513;  Scholl  hive- 
numbers  300;  Schubert's  apiary  in  California 
477;  Scraper  for  cleaning  separators  584; 
Screening  bees  in  cellar  770:  Sealed  combs  re- 
served for  use  in  spring  612;  Sealed  covers 
used  under  ground  cork  29;  Sealed  covers  vs. 
absorbing  cushions,  see  Absorbing  Cushions; 
Sealed  covers  vs.  oil-cloth  quilt  670;  Sealed 
honey  may  not  always  be  ripe  766:  Season 
variable  in  Canada  548:  Sectional  hives,  see 
Divisible  hives:  Section-dampener,  Foster's 
340;  Section-holders,  device  for  nailing  625; 
Section-holders,  sagging  of  69:  Section  honev. 
see  comb  honey;  Sections,  bees  will  not  clean 
during  honev-flow  164;  Sections  darkened 
when  brood  is  placed  above  545:   Sections  kept 


clean  of  propolis  by  section-holders  781;  Sec- 
tions, metal-cornered  534;  Sections  not  much 
breakage  of  545;  Sections  not  square,  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  106;  Sections,  2-lb.,  40 
years  ago  292;  Sections  unfinished,  Taylor  vs. 
Miller  plan  for  cleaning  up  476;  Sections 
wedged  in  supers  511;  Selling  candied  honey 
534;  Selling  early  means  good  prices  28;  Sell- 
ing honey-dew  honey  598;  Selling  honey,  Doo- 
little's  plan  for  139;  Selling  honey  from  wagon 
595;  Selling  honey  in  city  markets  562;  Selling 
honey  in  rural  districts.  Wilder  on  652;  Selling 
honey,  proper  package  for  695;  Selling  honey 
to  retail  trade.  Snavely  on  528;  Selling,  mod- 
ern systems  of,  Foster  on  682;  Selling  your 
own  crop  580;  Separators,  comb  honey  pro- 
duced without  518;  Separators,  sawed  v.  split 
or  sliced  6;  Seven -top  turnip  as  a  honey-plant 
11;  Shaded  colonies  work  all  day  360;  Shaded 
hive  gives  good  results  497;  Shade,  effect  on 
swarming  544;  Shade  has  little  effect  on  bees 
102;  Shade  has  no  effect  on  swarming  766; 
Shade,  need  of  depends  on  weather  and  sea- 
son 465;  Shade  secured  by  summer  evergreen 
621;  Shaken  swarm  plan  427;  Shaken-swarm 
plan,  no  attention  paid  to  queen  in  27;  Shak- 
ing, a  field  for  experiments  in  449;  Shaking, 
Pouder  on  517;  Shaking,  principle  of  322;  Shal- 
low frames,  Parker  fastener  for  securing 
foundation  in  626;  Shallow  vs.  full-depth 
frames  487;  Shares,  bees  on,  who  pays  for 
extra  labor?  532;  Shades,  keeping  bees  on  770; 
Shed  for  winter  made  of  baled  hay  29;  Ship- 
ping bees  by  the  carload  200;  Shipping  bees  in 
pound  and  half-pound  packages  49;  Shipping- 
cases,  corrugated  drip-boards  better  than 
drip-sticks  512;  Shipping-cases,  corrugated, 
drip-boards  in  282:  Shipping-cases,  corrugated 
paper,  cause  of  breakage  in  443;  Shipping- 
cases,  double  tier,  Crane  on  309;  Shipping- 
cases,  double-tier  v.  paper  138;  Shipping- 
cases  for  60-lb.  cans  too  light  512;  Shipping- 
cases,  Foster  on  depth  of  138;  Shipping-cases 
not  made  too  strong  6;  Shipping-cases,  paper 
174;  Shipping-cases,  Scholl's  plea  for  heavier 
310;  Shipping  cases  without  glass  209;  Ship- 
ping-cases without  glass,  Crane's  reply  to 
Foster  37;  Shipping  honey  by  express  means 
breakage  547;  Shipping,  how  to  prepare  bees 
for  300;  Shipping  long  distances  by  freight 
726;  Shooting  down  a  swarm  566:  Sierra  Madre 
as  a  bee  location  in  California  405;  Skunk 
knocking  on  hive  236;  Smell,  bees  sense  of  493; 
Smelter  kills  bees  in  Canada  5;  Smoke  in- 
stantly renders  bees  less  likely  to  sting  714; 
Smoke,  whv  bees  fear  it  548,  787;  Smoke,  why 
bees  fear,  Bullamore  on  787;  Smoke,  why  do 
bees  fear.  Pellet  on  802;  Smoking  bees  from 
supers  647,  781;  Snakes,  are  they  immune  to 
bee-stings  566;  Snow  a  protection  127;  Snow 
on  ranges  controls  water  supply  206;  Snow 
plentiful  in  Marengo  68:  Snow,  quality  of  in 
Illinois  36;  Solar  extractor,  best  way  to  use 
138;  Solar  extractor  gives  way  to  wax-press 
381;  Solar  wax-extractor  with  lamp  in  connec- 
tion 107:  Sour  honey  479;  Souring  of  a  part  of 
honev  271;  Sour  odor  from  hive  670,  738;  Sour 
smell  from  goldenrod  honey  770;  South  Africa, 
bee-keeping  in  685:  South  Africa  free  from 
foul  brood  57;  South  America,  bee-keeping  in 
357;  Southern  honev  production.  Wilder  on 
700;  Spaces  of  bees  in  spring  339,  404;  Spaces 
of  bees,  number  desired  in  spring  280;  Spe- 
cialty in  bee-keeping,  Scholl  on  580;  Specks 
in  honev  from  melter,  cause  of  212;  Splinted 
combs  riot  wavv  at  Marengo  545;  Splints,  Dr. 
Miller's  directions  for  using  231;  Splints,  how 
to  boil  100;  Splints  made  of  tropical  grasses 
92;  Splints.  7-inch,  for  light  brood  foundation 
68;  Spraving  blossoms  kills  bees  300;  Spraying 
fruit  blossoms  in  California  613;  Spraying 
fruit-trees  in  bloom,  no  law  in  Vermont 
against  781;  Spraying,  law  on  in  Canada  245; 
Spraying,  law  on  in  Vermont  512;  Spraying,. 
Prof.  Waugh  authority  on  442;  Spring  dwin- 
dling. Simmins  on  285;  Spring  early  in  Colo- 
rado 340;  Spring  flowers,  lack  of  in  Texas  246: 
Spring  Inspection,  what  it  consists  of  in  Texas: 
101;  Spring  for  holding  sections  in  supers  511; 
Staple  driving  block,  Scholl's  372;  Staples, 
driven  before  frame  is  put  together  529; 
Staples,  placing  in  middle  of  end-bar  598;, 
Starter  of  foundation  vertical  as  well  as  horlz- 
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ontal  234;   Starters  put  In  before  sections  are 

folded  12;  Starters,  small  ones  preferred  :i<jO; 
Starvation,  bees  at  point  of  in  .June  440; 
Starved-out  swarms  448;  Starved  (lueens  stim- 
ulated with  royal  jelly  662;  Steam-heated 
knife,  much  improved  245-;  Steam  honey-knife 
does  not  break  the  combs  579;  Steam  uncap- 
ping knife  at  Chalon  Fowls's  557;  Steam  un- 
capping-knives  practical  185,  442;  Stimulation 
out  of  season  does  not  pay  651;  Slinging  not 
fatal  to  cattle  272;  Stings  as  an  aid  to  health 
SOO;  Stings,  hydrogen  peroxide  for  564;  Stings, 
more  of  them  received  by  stranger  to  bees 
716;  Stings  to  cure  rheumatism,  see  Rheuma- 
tism; Stocking  of  bee-range,  Hershiser  on  263; 
Strainer  for  honev,  is  it  necessary?  107; 
Strainer,  gravity  402,  680;  Strainer,  Holter- 
mann  on  266;  Straining  honey  by  gravity  402, 
556,  680,  716;  Straws,  reason  why  they  were 
late  714;  Strong  colony  defined  211;  Sugar- 
cane, blacks  vs.  Italians  on  668;  Sugar  from 
beets  fed  on  large  scale  without  bad  results 
733;  Sugar,  one  thousand  pounds  fed  between 
fruit-bloom  and  clover  802;  Sugar  syrup  vs. 
combs  of  honey  for  winter  stores  701;  Sugar 
syrup,  would  it  be  carried  into  a  super?  327; 
Sulphate  paper-mills  do  not  hurt  bees  272; 
Summer  evergreen  for  shading  hives  621; 
Sun  for  liquefying  honey,  Metcalfe  on  212; 
Super,  Howell's  improved  735;  Super  of  empty 
sections  over  brood-nest  in  winter  801:  Super 
placed  under  brood-nest  to  prevent  swarming 
428;  Supers,  bees  did  not  work  in  670;  Supers, 
contracting  brood-chambers  when  putting  on 
208;  Superseding  attempted  In  October  772; 
Supers,  empty,  where  to  locate  on  hiv^  5,  440; 
Supers,  getting  bees  to  work  in  early  olO,  465; 
Supers,  Scholl's  method  of  getting  bees  out  of 
647;  Supers,  should  honey  be  left  in  all  win- 
ter? 771;  Surplus,  large  amount  from  one  col- 
ony of  bees  724;  Swarm  clustered  in  catch- 
basin  in  Akron  392;  Swarm,  does  queen  give 
warning  before?  426;  Swarm,  drifting  of  bees 
from  196;  Swarm,  how  to  find  parent  colony 
338;  Swarming  at  the  right  time  according  to 
book  578,  781;  Swarming,  Bedford's  device  to 
prevent  299;  Swarming-box,  Crane  on  309; 
Swarming,  can  it  be  eliminated?  293,  321,  338, 
529  620  632,  736,  748,  787;  Swarming,  can  it  be 
prevented  by  ventilation?  261,  295,  320,  515; 
Swarming  caused  by  crowding  the  queen  311; 
Swarming-cells,  do  queens  from  cause  de- 
terioration? 392;  Swarming  controlled  by  re- 
moving brood  291,  407,  716;  Swarming,  Cyrenius 
plan  for  controlling  654;  Swarming,  Demaree 
plan  of  preventing  544;  Swarming-device,  sat- 
isfactory 392;  Swarming,  devices  for  prevent- 
irg  on  increase  512;  Swarming.  Dr.  Miller  on 
elimination  of  748:  Swarming,  does  the  age  of 
queen  govern?  103;  Swarming  foretold  bv  out- 
side conditions  89;  Swarming  impulse,  Holter- 
mann  on  elimination  of  715:  Swarming  in- 
stinct, Bullamore  on  788;  Swarming  .lungs 
device  to  prevent  295;  Swarming  less  during  a 
rapid  honev-flow  407;  Swarming,  less  in  ex- 
tracted-honev  colonies  103;  Swarming  m-re 
pronounced  with  Italians  than  blacks  286.  -98; 
Swarming  natural,  Doolittle  on  549;  Svyarming 
not  a  serious  problem  in  Colorado  282:  Swarm- 
ing out  on  foundation  235;  Swarming  pre- 
vented bv  baits  in  the  center  4;  Swarming 
prevented  by  empty  super  below  brood-nest 
428;  Swarming  prevented  by  foundation  below 
brood-chamber  392;  Swarming  prevented  by 
raising  hive-bodies  44;  Swarming  tendency, 
when  greatest?  210;  Swarming.  Williams  on 
cause  of  321:  Swarming  with  newly  hatched 
virgin  136:  Swarm-prevention,  Couper's  plan 
for  345;  Swarms.  Bedford's  and  other  devices 
to  prevent  308;  Swarms,  common  law  affecting 
669-  Swarms  entering  four  empty  hives  561, 
Swarms  from  swarms  497;  Swarms  going  In 
decov  hives  405;  Swarms  held  by  traps  in  out- 
vards  299;  Swarms,  how  to  remove  from  tall 
trees  319;  Swarms  i«sue  about  time  cells  are 
sealed  578;  Swarm-prevention,  Smith  s  plan 
347;  Swarm,  queer  clustering-place  for  315, 
Swarm-shaklng.  Halter  on  390;  Swarm  shoot- 
ing down  566;  Swarms,  to  prevent  their  issu- 
Inl  360;  Swarm  that  built  comb  outside  of 
hive  353;  Swarm  that  would  not  stav  hived 
566;  Swarm  without  queen,  will  it  remain  In 
hive?  360;  Sweet  clover  as  noxious-weed  eradl- 


cator  658;  Sweet  clover  for  sheep  478;  Sweet 
clover  for  stock  496;  Sweet  clover,  growing  87; 
Sweet  clover  has  stronger  odor  than  alfalfa 
6;i;  Sweet  clover,  hulled,  starts  quickly  236; 
Sweet  clover  in  canyons  of  Colorado  478; 
Sweet  clover  in  Scotland  68;  Sweet  Clover  in 
Washington  595;  Sweet  clover  killed  by  stock 
eating  it  down  so  close  714;  Sweet  clover  no 
longer  a  pest  565;  Sweet  clover  provides  water 
for  stock  688;  Sweet  clover  recognized  by 
farm  papers  236;  Sweet  clover,  stock  ate  with- 
out teaching  566;  Sweet  clover,  yellow  565; 
Sweet  clover,  yellow  variety  blooms  when  only 
six  inches  high  802;  Switzerland,  bee-keeping 
in  147;  Syrup-feeders,  percolating  550,  614; 
Syrup,  how  Dr.  Miller  makes  it  4;  S>Tup  taken 
from  Doolittle  feeders  596;  Syrup,  thick  advo- 
cated 512;  Syrup,  to  prevent  candying  of  128; 
Syrup,   two  to  one  preferred  by  Crane  102. 

Talc  not  good  for  marking  bees  36;  Tangle- 
foot honey  not  suitable  for  bees  736;  Tar  paper 
covering  whole  row  of  hives  627,  781;  Temper- 
ature, difference  between  brood-chamber  and 
super  714;  Temperature  in  bee  cellar,  is  it 
necessary  to  be  uniform?  715;  Tennessee,  bee- 
keeping in  350;  Tent  for  extracting  honey  624; 
Territory,  control  of  41,  154,  155,  157,  172,  191, 
236,  752;  Texas  ahead  of  other  states  441; 
Texas  bee-keeping,  Scholl's  articles  on  55; 
Texas,  different  conditions  in  223 ;  Texas 
lioney-crop  513;  Texas  honey-crop  short  372, 
580;  Texas  prospects  39,  101,  174;  Tin  division- 
boards  466;  Tires,  solid  not  satisfactory  for 
bee-keeper's  automobile  495:  Tobacco-blos- 
soms not  Injurious  to  bees  59;  Top-bars,  thick- 
ness of  discussed  338;  Transferring  from  old 
stump  to  hive  290;  Transferring  from  tree  465; 
Transferring  from  tree  without  cutting  521; 
Transferring,  Todd  on  222;  Traveling  men  to 
sell  and  advertise  honey  592;  Trees,  hunting 
colonies  in  590;  Trees,  transferring  from  with- 
out cutting  521;   Trust,  effect  of  on  prices  442. 

Uncapping-can,  Metcalfe  515;  Uncapping 
comb  honey  586;  Uncapping-machine.  capacity 
of  36;  Uncapping-machine  not  needed  716;  Un- 
capping-table.  Gibson  524;  Unfinished  sections, 
Taylor  vs.  Miller  plan  for  cleaning  out  476; 
Uniting  colony  from  tree  with  weak  colony  in 
hive  668:  Uniting  in  spring  or  fall  52;  Uniting 
in  the  fall  120,  635;  Uniting,  newspaper  not 
needed   for  714. 

Varnish  made  from  propolis  772;  Veil, 
Chalon  Fowls's  557,  578;  Ventilation  at  back 
of  hive  under  super  440;  Ventilation  at  bottom 
prevents  swarming  261,  299.  427:  Ventilation  at 
entrance  to  prevent  swarming  464;  Ventilation 
at  top  to  preyent  swarming  566:  Ventilation, 
bees  cluster  out  in  spite  of  635:  Ventilation  by 
raising  hive-bndv  off  the  bottom  44:  Ventila- 
tion, danger  of  too  much  380:  Ventilation  does 
not  always  prevent  swarming  386;  Ventilation, 
effect  on  swarming  and  brood-rearing  404; 
Ventilating  in  old  box  hives  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing 385:  Ventilation  in  winter  in  Colorado  682; 
Ventilation,  lack  "f  in  hive  causes  foamy 
honey  735;  Ventilation.  Metcalfe  on  515;  Ven- 
tilation not  the  onlv  thing  that  causes  swarm- 
ing 544;  Ventilation,  why  it  prevents  swarm- 
ing 385;  Ventilators,  automatic  476:  Venti- 
lators, sub-earth  for  bee-oellars  517,  684; 
Vinegar  from  honev  327;  Virgin  combs  pro- 
duce finest  honev  482;  Virgin,  does  more  than 
one  leave  hive  at  same  time?  495;  Virgin  from 
supersedure  colony  going  in  wrong  hive  701; 
Virgin  hatches  and  destroys  other  cells  772; 
Virgins  fertilized  when  six  weeks  old  136; 
Virgins  tear  holes  in  queen-cells  578.  682;  Vir- 
gins to  introduce  to  a  laving-worker  colony 
691 :  Virgins  vs.   cells  389.  404.   566. 

Wagon,  canvas  covered  for  hauling  extract- 
ing combs  162;  "V^^ashington.  bee-keepir^g  in  28; 
Water  for  irrigation,  Foster  on  655:  Watering 
bees  from  5-gallon  water-bottles  546:  Water- 
ing bees  with  tub  578:  watering- troughs,  are 
cattle  stune  at?  199;  Water,  mortalitv  of  bees 
near  772:  Water  required  by  bees  256;  W^ater 
supply,  how  it  affects  honey  yield  69;  Water 
supplv  in  Colorado  depends  on  snow  209;  Wax, 
amount  of  in  ten  combs  45;  Wax  carried  by 
bees  in  pollen -baskets  89;  Wax,  color  of  46, 
548-  "U'ax,  Foster's  plan  for  rendering  526; 
Wax  from   foul -broody  combs  safe  to  use   646; 
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Wax  from  sugar  cane  714;  Wax  needed  when 
bees  gnaw  combs  76;  Wax-press  preferred  to 
solar  extractor  381;  Wax  production,  is  it 
profitable?  270;  Wax,  vegetable  721;  Wax- 
weed  furnishes  honey  in  Colorado  615;  Wax- 
worms,  food  of  not  all  nitrogenous  476;  Weak 
colonies  exchanging  places  with  strong  colo- 
nies 406;  Weak  colonies  strengthened  by 
strong  ones  on  top  378;  Wedging  sections  in 
supers  511;  ^^'eed  eradicator,  sweet  clover  for 
658;  Weeds,  to  destroy  hives  127:  Weeping 
honey  636;  Weeping  honey,  Fooshe  on  11; 
Weeping  honey,  lime  to  prevent  60;  Weeping 
of  honey  when  stored  under  ground  60; 
Weight  of  colony  reduced  by  cleansing  flight 
646;  Weight  of  section  honey  59;  Wetting  sec- 
tions, no  need  of  360;  White  clover  causes 
bloating  200,  269;  White  clover,  prospects  good 
in  Vermont  102;  White  clover,  prospects. 
Weaver  on  197;  White  clover,  second  crop  in 
one  year  598,  612;  Willow  for  bee  forage  in  New 
Zealand  497;  Wind,  effect  of  when  setting  bees 
out  109;  Wind  affects  direction  of  bees'  flight 
69;  Wind  blowing  covers  off  208;  Wind,  effect 
of  on  bees'  flight  100;  Wind,  protectijig  hives 
from  443:  Winter,  abundant  ventilation  needed 
in  209;  Winter,  amount  of  stores  needed  for  in 
Illinois  714;  Winter,  how  much  honey  to  leave 
fr>r  635;  Wintering  bv  giving  flights  indoors 
265;  Wintering  extra  queens  702,  769;  Winter- 
ing in  box  hives  inside  shed  697;  Wintering  on 
candy  alone,  is  it  possible?  771;  Wintering  on 
solid  combs  of  honey  with  two-inch  space  be- 
neath 68;  Wintering  on  sumnner  stands  60; 
Wintering  outdoors  in  Wisconsin  701;  Winter- 
ing outdoors  or  in  73,   161;  Wintering  problem. 


Todd  on  53;  Wintering  the  strongest  colonies 
outdoors  161;  Wintering  with  super  of  empty 
sections  over  brood-nest  801;  Wintering  with 
two-inch  space  between  solid  slabs  of  honey 
68;  Wintering  losses  prevented  by  raising 
hive-body  44;  Winter  losses  in  Canada  210; 
Winter  nest,  empty  cells  needed  for  36;  Win- 
ter, preparing  for  early  514,  564,  670;  Winter 
quarters,  Holtermann's  bees  in,  Oct.  13  683; 
Winter  severe  in  Colorado  69;  Winter  ventila- 
tion in  Colorado  682;  Wire  cloth  imbedded  in 
foundation  60;  Wire,  hay-bailing  used  for  sup- 
porting foundation  749;  Wire  heated  by  elec- 
tricity for  imbedding  foundation  668;  Wire, 
heavy  for  supporting  foundation  554;  Wire, 
upper,  in  brood-frames  important  780;  Wiring 
extracting-frames  533;  Wiring  frames  a  nui- 
sance 441;  Wiring  frames,  only  three  wires 
used  725;  Wiring  frames,  various  plans  for 
233;  Wiring  frames  with  needle  232;  Wiring 
vertical  vs.  horizontal  519;  Wisconsin,  winter- 
ing outdoors  in  701;  Women  as  bee-keepers 
613,  698;  Worker  comb,  how  thick?  646;  Work- 
ers reared  in  drone-cells  440. 

Yellow  dust  under  brood -combs  164;  Yellow 
sweet  clover  236;  Yellow  sweet  clover  blossoms 
when  only  six  inches  high  802;  Yellow  sweet 
clover  in  Kansas  360;  Yellow  sweet  clover 
sown  in  November  421;  Yellow  sweet  clover, 
when  to  sow  271;  Yield,  average  over  country 
578;  Young  bees  coming  out  and  dying  427; 
Young  bees  needed  to  insure  queen  introduc- 
tion 631;  Young  bees,  why  sometimes  driven 
out  of  hive  562,  566. 

Zinc  needed  in   paint   for  bee-hives  647,   754. 


EDITORIALS. 


ABC&XYZof  Bee  Culture,  new  edition 
401;  Absorbents  vs.  sealed  covers  206,  207; 
Adulerators  being  brought  to  time  170;  Alex- 
ander cure,  was  it  wise  to  publish?  509; 
Alexander  foul-brood  cure,  old  778;  Alexander 
plan  of  curing  European  foul  brood  1,  65,  541, 
778;  Alfalfa  honey,  to  keep  from  granulating 
134:  American  and  European  foul  brood  naiues 
370,  507;  American  Apple  Orchard  by  Waugh 
242;  Anatomy  of  the  bee  by  Snodgrass  437: 
Apiaries  and  line  fences  206;  Apiary,  locating 
205;  Apis  nosema  368;  Automatic  can-flllers 
438,    575;   Automobile   for   apiary   work    97,    243. 

Baby  nuclei  for  queen-rearing  279;  Bacillus 
larvae  and  bacillus  alvei  recognized  by  an 
English  authority  542;  Back-lotter  bee-keep- 
ing 778;  Banats  747;  Bee  books,  new,  in  press 
cf  Gleanings  643;  Bee  company.  50.000-colony 
402;  Bee  disease  not  a  disease  368;  Bee-house, 
double-walled  98;  Bee-keepers,  legal  rights 
277;  Bee-keeping  for  beginners  778;  Bee-keep- 
ing on  a  large  scale  241;  Bees  and  fruit  577, 
643;  Bees  and  neighbors  34;  Bees  as  fertil- 
izers of  cranberry  blossoms  643;  Bees  dis- 
tinguishing colors  777;  Bees  in  candy  fac- 
tories 644;  Bees  in  clamps  In  clay  soil  678; 
Bees,  Interstate  shipments  1;  Bees  killed  by 
poison  335;  Bees  killed  by  spraying-liquids 
278;  Bees  more  hostile  to  black  than  white 
711;  Bees  moved  short  distances  without  go- 
ing back  645;  Bees,  semi-hibernators  35;  Bee- 
tent  367;  Bee-trees  contain  foul  brood  575; 
Bloating  among  cattle  97;  Books,  new,  in 
press  of  gleanings  643;  Brush  automobile  243; 
Bulk  honey  33;  Bureau  of  Entomology  2; 
Bureau  of  Entomology  bulletins  437;  Buttel- 
Reepen's  book  66;  Byer,  J.  L.  our  new  Cana- 
dian  editor  778. 

California  crop  light  241:  California,  south- 
ern, not  a  bee  paradise  610;  Candy  factories 
and  bees  644;  Candving  of  honey,  see  gran- 
ulation; Candy  with  meal  in  it  98.  99.  134; 
Carbolic  acid  in  spraying  mixtures  134;  Cattle, 
bloating  of  by  clover  97:  Cellar  wintering, 
points  to  be  observed  779;  Cells  vs.  just 
hatched  virgins  336;  Characteristics  of  the 
races  747;  Clamps  for  wintering  in  clay  soil 
678;  Cloth  for  supporting  foundation  133: 
Clover  and  its  relation  to  heavy  snows  97, 
170;  Clovers  cause  bloating  in  cattle  97;  Clover 
very  promising  335;  Clusters,  contraction  of 
in  winter  35;  Coddling  moth  and  its  ravaa-es 
/'43;  Cold  weather  before  the  honev-flow  367; 
College    expenses    paid    by    bees    134;    Collier's 


Weekly  and  the  comb-honey  canard  745; 
Color  sense  of  the  honey-bee  777;  Comb-honey 
canard  in  Collier's  Weekly  745;  Combs  honey 
canard  refuted  367;  Comb  honey,  candied, 
what  to  do  with  279;  Comb  honey  candying, 
how  to  prevent  278;  Comb  honey  giving  way 
to  extracted  542,  678;  Comb  honey,  high  price 
of  678;  Comb  honey,  how  to  ship  644,  777; 
Comb  honey  unsalable,  what  to  do  with  677 ; 
Combs,  arrangement  of  for  winter-nest  677; 
Combs,  not  necessary  to  melt  up  on  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  611;  Coinbs,  rendering  into 
wax  67;  Convention,  National  66;  Corpora- 
tion of  50.000  colonies  402;  Corrugated  paper 
for  shipping-cases  169,  745;  Cranberries  fertil- 
ized by  bees  643;  Crop-reports  509,  510,  542; 
Crop  report,  scheme  for  402;  Cushion,  see  ab- 
sorbents;   Cyprians   747. 

Disease,  nomenclature  of  370,  507;  Diseased 
brood  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  473;  Dis- 
ease, Maiden's  paper  on  542;  Disease,  to  pre- 
vent in  California  610;  Doolittle  on  baby  nuclei 
279;  Doolittle  on  bees  and  fruit  577;  Dough- 
nuts, honey  34;  Drouth  and  honey-flow  242; 
Dysentery    instead    of   nosema   apis   368. 

Editor  of  Gleanings  foul-brood  inspecting 
508:  Editor  through  Canada  609:  Edwards, 
D.  M.  death  of  746:  Entomologv,  Bureau  of  2, 
437;  Entrances,  size  of  207;  Entrances,  size 
of  for  winter  '711;  Entrances  closed  by  dead 
bees  133;  European  foul  brood,  S.  D.  House 
on  611;  European  foul  brood,  to  cure  1,  65, 
611;  Excluders,  wrong  and  right  side  up  34; 
Extracted  honey  automaticallv  cut  off  438; 
Extracted  honey,  clarifying  402:  Extracted, 
tendency  toward  rather  than  comb  543,  678; 
Ex  tracting-combs.  wet.  robbed  out  541;  Ex- 
tracting honev.  modern  methods  "jf  402.  473; 
Extracting,  Metcalfe's  methods  777;  Extract- 
ing-room.  keeping  cool  with  fan  473;  Ex- 
tractor, honey  98;  Extractors,  light  non-re- 
versible 541. 

Fakes  and  fakirs  241;  Fan  to  keep  ex- 
tracting-room  cool  473;  Feeders,  percola- 
tors 541;  Feeding,  injudicious  368;  Feed- 
ine  late  for  winter  643;  Feeding  late  or  early 
207:  Ferguson  uncapping-machine  576:  Fer- 
tilizers, bees  as  643;  Forest  fires  and  hive 
lumber  542;  Foster,  married  609:  Four-brood. 
Alexander  cure  for  1.  65.  541,  778;  Foul-brood 
bill.  New  .Tersev  305;  Foul-brood  bill,  Ohio 
135.  171;  Foul-brood  cures  bv  shaking  or 
brushing  on  foundation  543;  Foul-brood,  elim- 
inating    the     old-fashioned     bee-keepers     508; 
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Foul-brood,  European  1,  65,  611;  Foul-brood, 
European,  can  combs  be  used  again  611;  Foul- 
brood  in  bee-trees  575;  Foul-brood  in  Indiana 
369;  Foul-brood  inspection  by  the  editor  508; 
Foul-brood  inspection  as  carried  on  in  differ- 
ent states  369;  Foul-brood  legislation  in  Ken- 
tucky 2,  473,  609;  Foul-brood  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  241;  Foul-brood  names,  Euro- 
pean and  American  370,  507;  Foul-brood,  new 
methods  of  cure  exploited  508;  Foul-brood 
samples,  to  Bureau  of  Entomology  473;  Foul- 
brood  spreading  in  California  610;  Foul-brood 
treatUTg  in  late  fall  or  winter  644;  Foul-broody 
combs,  shaking  or  brushing  33;  Foul-broody 
honey,  using  again  67;  Foundation,  early  in- 
vention of  98;  Foundation,  new  or  old  277, 
335;  Foundation,  Poppleton's  method  of  stay- 
ing 66;  Foundation  stayed  by  cloth  or  paper 
133;  Freight  rates,  advancing  on  comb  honey 
746:  Fruit,  bees  and  577,  643;  Fruit  culture 
and  spraying  242,  278;  Fruit-growing  and 
spraving  205;  Fruit  trees  damaged  by  recent 
cold  335. 

Gleanings  cover  design  34,  65;  Gleanings, 
early  history  of  99;  Government  bulletins  437; 
Government  work  2;  Granulating  of  alfalfa 
honey  134;  Granulation  of  honey,  how  to  has- 
ten 134,  135;  Granulation,  prevention  of  in 
comb    honey    278;    Greenhouse,    wintering   98. 

Hand  method  of  controlling  swarms  679 
Hand  system  of  swarm  control,  very  old  778 
Headache  cures  and  short  weights  307,  368 
Hibernation,  semi,  of  bees  35.  576;  Hive, 
Langstroth  98;  Hive  lumber  and  forest  fires 
542;  Hives,  double-walled  vs.  those  packed  in 
paper-cases  745;  Hives,  10-frame  vs.  8-frame 
241,  306.  712;  Hives,  location  of  206;  Holter- 
mann  retires  from  editorial  staff  778;  Honey, 
American,  refused  in  South  Africa  133;  Honey, 
aster,  for  winter  stores  711;  Honey  cooking 
receipts  777;  Honey,  cost  in  comparison  with 
other  foods  33,  65,  170;  Honey-crop  conditions 
401,  575;  Honev-crop  in  Michigan  541;  Honey- 
crop  reports  438,  439,  474,  475;  Honey  crop 
very  light  609,  643;  Honey-dew  and  wintering 
170;  Honey-dew  prevalent  in  1909  169;  Honey 
doughnuts  34;  Honey  from  foul-broody  hives 
67;  Honey  in  bulk  33;  Honey  much  in  demand 
bv  buyers  609;  Honey,  prices  in  comparison 
w"lth  other  foods  33.  65,  170;  Honey,  selling, 
Hutchinson  on  305;  House,  S.  D.  on  European 
foul-brood  611;  Hutchinson  on  selling  honey 
305. 

Ideas,  new  335;  Ignorance  of  the  public  on 
bee  matters  575;  International  Harvester  au- 
tomobile 243;  Interstate  shipment  of  bees  1; 
Introducing,  Simmins's  method  778;  Italians 
and   Carniolans  747;   Italians,   Golden  747. 

Jumbo    hive,    change    to    254. 

Kentucky  foul-brood  legislation  2,  473,  609; 
Knot-weed   144. 

Law,  model  foul-brood  643;  Legal  rights, 
bee-keepers  277:  Liquefying  candied  comb 
honey  278,  279:  Lumber,  effect  of  forest  fires 
on  prices  of  542. 

McEvwy  method  of  treatment  543;  Maiden's 
paper  on  bee  diseases  542;  Manley  on  wax 
rendering  337;  Meal  for  brood-rearing  in  early 
spring  134;  Metcalfe's  method  of  extracting 
777;  Michigan  Association,  how  it  helps  its 
members  576;  Michigan  State  Convention  609; 
Misbranding  307.  368;  Moth,  coddling  243; 
Moth  worm  a  disappearing  pest  34;  Moving 
bees  short  distances  in  the  same  yard  711, 
645;   Moving   pictures   for  Gleanings   543. 

National  Bee-keepers'  Association  booklet 
277;  National  Convention  66,  677.  New  .Jersey 
foul-brood  bill  395;  Nitrogenous  food  for  bees 
98,  99,  134;  Non-swarming  devices  277;  No- 
menclature of  foul-brood  370,  507;  Nuclei  for 
queen-rearing  279. 


Ohio  Bee-keepers'  Association  135;  Ohio 
bee-keepers  at  Columbus  35;  Ohio  four-brood 
law  171,  306,  367,  610;  Ohio  Inspection  work 
575. 

Paint  for  hives  576;  Parcels  post  277;  Patent 
medicine  fakirs  368:  Patents  bearing  on  foun- 
dation stretching  133;  Pearce's  book  for  farm- 
ers 677;  Perforated  zinc,  right  and  wrong  side 
up  34;  Phillips,  Dr.  E.  F.  at  Medina  367;  Phil- 
lips's work  at  the  Bureau  2;  Poison,  bees 
killed  by  355;  Pollen,  artificial  98,  99,  134;  Pop- 
pleton  on  staving  foundation  66;  Prospects 
for  1910  277,  278;  Power  vs.  hand-driven  ex- 
tractors 401:  Pratt's  methods,  why  some  could 
not  succeed  with  279;  Pure-food  law.  National 
307,   368. 

Queen  allowed  in  extracting-supers  508; 
Queen,  Miller's  method  of  finding  quickly  192; 
Queens,  wintering  more  than  one  in  a  hive 
678. 

Races,  characteristics  of  747;  Receipts, 
honey  777;  Reflex  machines,  Buttel-Reepen  66; 
Rendering  combs  into  wax  67:  Reo  automo- 
bile 243:  Rheumatism  and  bee-stings  403; 
Robber-cage,  anti  367;  Robber  traps  not  a 
needless  appliance  1;  Robbing  out  wet  ex- 
tracting-combs  541;  Robbing,  secret  of  pre- 
vention 401:  Root.  A.  I.  Company's  plant,  en- 
largements 643;  Root,  A.  I.  early  bee-keeping 
experience  98;  Root,  A.  I.  relieving  of  work 
33;  Root,  A.  I.  writing  for  the  American  Bee 
Journal   99. 

Sage  honey,  light  crop  of  169,  241;  Sealed 
covers  vs.  absorbents  206,  207;  Section -box 
for  shipping  hone-  '""'•  Selling  honev  to  the 
best  advantage  30'.:  Shade  for  bees  206;  Sink- 
ing or  brushing  foul-broody  combs  33;  Ship- 
ments of  bees,  interstate  1;  Shipping-case, 
cheap  610;  Shipping-cases,  factory  made  vs. 
home  made  644,  746;  Shipping-cases,  reducing 
number  of  712;  Shipping  cases,  uniformity  of 
713;  Shipping-cases  with  corrugated  paper 
169,  745;  Shipping  comb  honey,  our  antiquated 
methods  of  777;  Sibbald  wax -press  337;  Spray- 
ing and  its  relation  to  fruit  205,  278,  335; 
Spraying  liquids  killing  bees  278;  Spraying 
poisons,  carbolic  acid  134;  Spring,  very  early 
1910  242;  Standardization  of  hives  306;  Stand- 
ardization of  hives  and  shipping-cases  242, 
712;  Stewart,  Henry  cure  of  509:  Stings  and 
rheumatism  403 ;  Strainer  vs.  settling  tank  for 
extracted  honey  402;  Supply  year  great  335; 
Surface  on  hibernation  576;  Swarm  control. 
Hand  system,  old  778;  Swarming  controlled  by 
the  Hand  method  679;  Swarming,  how  to  keep 
down  In  extracting-yard  508;  Syrup  for  win- 
ter feed  711. 

Ten-frame  vs.  8-frame  hives,  see  hives  8- 
frame  vs.  10-frame;  Tent  for  bees  367;  Town- 
send  bee  book  678;  Townsend  on  clarifying 
honey  402;   Trees,    foul  brood   in  575. 

Uncapping-machine.  Ferguson  576;  Uncap- 
ping-tank,  Mclntyre's  403;  Uniting,  some 
tricks  of  the  trade  in  644;  Uniting  without  bees 
going  back  711. 

Virgins  vs.  cells  336. 

Waugh,  F.  A.  on  spraying  242,  278;  Wax 
rendering  337;  Weaver's  Virgil  prophecy  242; 
White  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  vindi- 
cated 542;  Winter-cases  of  paper  207;  Win- 
tering at  Medina  and  over  the  country  169, 
206,  207;  Wintering  in  clamps  in  a  clay  soil 
678;  Wintering  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try 205;  Wintering  indoors,  a  few  tentative 
propositions  779;  winter  losses  133,  335; 
Winter  nests,  arrangements  of  comb  677;  Win- 
ter reading  66;  Winter,  snug  1. 

York  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  married 
507. 


A.  I.   ROOT'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Alice  Hilbert.  death  of  165:  American  Poli- 
tics, problems  in  673;  Army  of  drunkards  639; 
Automobiles  run  by  mischievous  boys  774; 
Automobiles  that  cost  no  more  than  horse 
and  bugg>'  674;  Aviation  meet  at  Cleveland 
Centennial    705. 

Balloon,  meals  served  on  436:  Bermuda 
grass  and  stick-tight  fleas  605;  Blackberrv, 
Northey     333;      Black     chickens     from     white 


rooster  and  Plvmouth  Rock  mother  805;  Blue- 
berry under  cultivation  807;  Brakes,  emer- 
gency 129:  Breakfast,  going  without  39S; 
Brooder,  A.  I.  Root's  tireless  62;  Brooder, 
Clough's  204;  Brooder,  Curtis  fireless  471; 
Brooder,  "Lullabv"  131;  Brooders,  fireless  166. 
204;  Brooder  made  from  basket  62.  94;  Bryan's 
views  on  liquor  question  640:  Buckwheat.  Jap- 
anese,  a  protest   436;    Buttercups   167;    Butter- 
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cups,  another  report  on  805;  Buttercups  be- 
gin laying  332. 

Cactus,  thornless  63;  Carbolineum  as  a  rem- 
edv  for  vermin  435;  Chestnuts,  valuable  aid 
to  health  803;  Chickens,  getting  rich  with  302; 
Chickens,  in  Florida  61;  Childs,  John  Lewis, 
letter  from  32;  Chufas  as  good  as  chestnuts 
803;  Church  moved  because  too  close  to 
saloon  304;  Cigarette  fiends,  none  on  payroll 
64;  Cigarettes  for  minors,  law  against  394; 
Cigarettes  pushed  in  China  3f>3:  Cigarettes, 
twenty  million  in  China  361;  Cities,  fresh  air 
in  739;  Conscience  clear  130;  Consumptives, 
milk  strippings  for  168;  Cornfield  at  Medina, 
results  from  807;  Cornfields  on  the  way  from 
Florida  to  Medina  571;  Corn  story  431;  Cos- 
mopolitan, Russell's  sermon  in  599;  Counter- 
feit money  93;  Coveting  93;  Cowles,  A.  F. 
tract  distributor  537;  Crossing,  protest  against 
haphazard  203;  Crushed  wheat,  home-made 
274. 

Drugs  to  make  chickens  lay  365;  Drunkards, 
army  of  639;  Drunkards,  none  on  pa>TolI  64; 
Dry  cities,  wet  mayors  for  776;  Dry  county, 
no  business  for  grand  jury  in  366. 

Eating  to  keep  well  and  live  long  30;  Egg- 
books,  Corning  132;  Eg,g-book,  Corning,  crit- 
icism of  303;  Eggs  found  under  the  roosts  364; 
Eggs  in  the  summer,  in  Florida  204;  Eggs 
shaken  by  sitting  hen  63 ;  Eggs  without  shells 
363;  Egg-tester,  how  to  make  239;  Electro- 
poise  642;  Electropoise,  oxydonor,  etc.,  608; 
Eucalyptus  in  Florida  434;  Everglades  of 
southern   Florida  707. 

Fasting  to  secure  perfect  health  429;  Fast- 
ing, Upton  Sinclair's  plan  330;  Feather  dust- 
ers for  raising  little  chicks  806;  Fertilizing 
truck  land  in  Florida  276;  Filter  for  drinking- 
water  574;  Firebugs  burn  entire  village  601; 
Fleas,  stick-tight  435;  Fletcherizing  301; 
Flight  from  Chicago  to  Springfield  675:  Flor- 
ida, discouraging  things  about  641;  Florida  in 
the  summer  time  433,  537,  572;  Flying- 
machines  in  Sunday  flights  703 ;  Flying- 
machines  in  France  641;  Flying-machines  up 
to  date  472;  Flying-machine,  Wright  Bros.' 
up  to  date  602;  Food  at  low  cost  thirty-five 
years  ago  397;  Food,  going  without  330;  For- 
getting 773;  Fresh  air  in  cities  739;  Frost, 
Is  there   any  part  of  Florida   free   from   434. 

Gardening  during  winter  time  In  Florida 
708;  Gardening  In  Florida  in  March  275; 
Grains,  comparison  of  396;  Grocery  company, 
fake  607;  Guilty  ones,  who  are  they  96. 

Hen  that  lays  200  eggs  or  more  In  a  year 
504;  Home  papers  for  1875  397;  Honey-eater, 
champion  506;  Hulled  corn  399;  Hydro-cyanic 
gas  to  kill  lice  276;  Hydro-cyanic  gas  vs.  sul- 
phur fumes  334. 

Incubators,  different  ones  compared  238;  In- 
cubators, Simplicity  61;  Incubator,  Simplicity, 
final  results  from  238;  Incubator  vs.  sitting 
hen  472;  Insect  pests  of  Florida  742. 

Japanese  buckwheat,  a  protest  436;  Jiggers, 
redbugs,    etc.    742. 

Kellerstrass  way  of  raising  poultry  167,  300, 
400,  471,  540;  Key  West  connected  with  main 
land   by  rail  744. 

Laughing  at  accidents  535;  Lice,  sure  death 
to  276;  Liquor  question.  President  Taft's 
stand  on  642;  Litha  Alley's  method  365; 
Lvnching  In   Newark   470. 

Market-gardener,  murder  of  637;  Meat  diet, 
Sinclair's  tribute  to  331;  Michigan,  trip  to  501; 
Middleman,  getting  rid  of  606;  Milk  strippings 
for  consumptives  168;  Miller  svstem  132; 
Monkeys  got  well  In  fresh  air  739;  Mothers, 
why  should  thev  not  have  a  vote  672;  Mur- 
derer of  market-gardener  637:  Murderer  of 
market-gardner,   confession   of  674. 


Newark,  Ij-nchlng  in  470;  Newark  tragedy 
caused  by  careless  officials  642;  Nevvark 
tragedi',     more     about     505;     Nightshirts     567; 

Oats  for  people  as  well  as  chickens  396; 
Ocala  Burbank  tract  63,  240;  Ocala  tract  in 
Florida  240;  Opium  banished  from  China  571; 
Opium  dens  ruled  out  in  China  393;  Overcom- 
ing 329;  Overeating  causes  ill  health  430;  Oxy- 
donor and  electropoise  608;  Oxygenerator, 
electropoise,    etc.   642;   Oxygenizing  a   city   739. 

Parcels  post  399;  Parched  corn  for  food  743; 
Parching  grains  for  chick  food  132;  Peace, 
some  efforts  to  bring  about  468:  Pony  given 
as  prize  608;  Possom  eating  chickens  95,  131; 
Postal  savings  bank  467;  Potato-growing  in 
Florida  276;  Potato-gTOwing  in  Michigan  165; 
Poultry  bulletins  from  Experiment  Stations 
605;  Poultry  business  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Florida;  Poultry-houses  for  south  Florida 
604;  Poultry-houses  without  roofs  709;  Poultry 
in  Florida  in  the  month  of  May  400;  Presi- 
dent Taft's  stand  on  the  liquor  question  642; 
Price  of  poultry  products  in  Florida  331; 
Printed  letters  from  fake  concerns  399;  Pris- 
oner at  the  bar  96;  Profit-sharing  and  getting 
rich  quick  607;  Prohibition  in  Sweden  467; 
Prohibitionist,  National  32;  Prohibition  land- 
slide in  Missouri  240:  Prohibition  laws  voting 
for  776;  Public  schools,  bad  air  in  740;  Public 
schools,  tobacco  in  363;  Pullets  secured  instead 
of  roosters  676;  Pullets,  to  secure  instead  of 
roosters  804. 

Queen,   twenty  dollars  paid   for  671. 

Rats,  how  much  they  cost  the  farmers  807; 
Rats,  keeping  away  from  chickens  131;  Raw 
food,  Upton's  Sinclair's  202;  Redbugs,  jiggers, 
etc.  742;  Reed.  A.  T.,  death  of  501;  Rice,  how 
to  buy  cheaply  803;  Rich  grow  richer  775; 
Rolled  oats  for  chickens  and  people  506: 
Roosevelt  and  Lorimer  674;  Rooster,  stolen  61; 
Rose  law  a  success  in  Springfield,   Ohio  742. 

Salisbury,  Sinclair's  tribute  to  331;  Saloon 
banks  objected  to  640;  Saloon  convicted  304; 
Saloons  losing  grip  64;  Saloons  or  state  pris- 
ons 776;  Secrets,  poultry  132;  Seed  corn  should 
be  gathered  at  once  678;  Seed  corn,  testing 
in  our  schools  303;  Sexaphone  435;  Short 
weights  and  measurer  399;  Shower  bath  In 
the  rain  570;  Sinclair,  Upton  202,  429;  Skunks 
killing  mature  fowls  366;  Sleeping  in  open 
air  539;  Smoking,  effects  of  436;  Soldiers.  St. 
Cloud  settlement  for  in  Florida  434;  Specula- 
tors in  land  in  Florida  744:  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Rose  law  a  success  In  742;  Sprouted  oats  over 
a  foot  long  167;  Stamps,  wrong  change  given 
In  return  for  130;  Starvation  cure  398;  Starv- 
ing, Upton  Sinclair's  plan  330;  Sulphur  for 
insect  pests  806;  Sunday  desecration  703;  Sun- 
day School  Times  ahead  of  all  papers  537; 
Suppers,  going  without  273,  301,  395,  539; 
Sweet  clover  crowding  out  Canada  thistle 
677;  Sweet  clover  for  hay  539;  Sweet  clover 
seed,  selling  to  neighbors  678;  Sweet  clover, 
soil  suitable  for  304;  Sweet  clover  sowed  In 
fall  comes  up  In  spring  808. 

Taxes  almost  three  per  cent  467;  Temper- 
ance wave,  what  it  has  accomplished  436; 
Terry,  T.  B.  story  about  201;  Tobacco  In 
China  361;  Tobacco  in  public  schools  363;  To- 
bacco,  store  owner  quit  selling  it  470. 

Vermin  on  chickens.  Eucalyptus-trees  to 
prevent   364. 

"Walking  in  wet  grass  in  the  morning  568: 
Warships,  expense  of  468:  Weather,  ten  year 
record  of  In  Bradentown  574;  Wonderberrv 
32,  64;  "Wonderberrv.  more  about  808:  Wrisht 
Bros.,  visit  to  602.  640;  Wyandottes  540;  T\"y- 
andottes,    good   reports   from    63. 

Yellow  sweet  clover  blossoms  In  sixtv  days 
539;   T.  M.   C.  A.   does  good  In  China  393. 
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Langhor,  Frank  668;  Langill,  C.  300;  Lariman, 
George  738;  Larson,  C.  C.  565;  Latham,  Allen 
345;  Latham,  G.  H.  Jr.  328,  737;  Lathrop. 
Harrv  462,  484,  532,  689;  Leitch,  ^^m.  236; 
Lemon,  G.  E.  428;  Lewis.  C.  I.  215;  Lewis, 
J.  M.  690;  Lhommedieu,  D.  E.  137:  Lincoln, 
J.  Roy  495;  Lindemuth,  L.  H.  597:  Lloyd. 
Leroy  636;  Loehr,  Adolph  237,  619;  Long, 
Irving  403:  Longabaugh,  S.  702;  Lord,  Geo. 
M.  21:  Lord,  S.  C.  771;  Lovell,  John  H.  9, 
213,  290;  Lowrv,  John  W.  417;  Lucas.  J.  P. 
235;  Ludloff,  Carl  110:  Ludlow,  C.  W.  399; 
Luebeck,   F.  W.   146;   Luhdorff,   Otto  436. 

Mabrav,  Julius  729;  Macdonald.  D.  M.  271, 
296.  388.  617:  Macdonald.  J.  W.  W.  426;  M'Cul- 
lough.  R.  M.  589,  786;  McEvoy,  Wm.  65,  543; 
McFarland.  W.  B.  655;  M'Gowan,  J.  H.  151; 
Machnld.  Wm.  566;  Mansperger,  H.  29;  Mar- 
den,  I.  H.  M.  624;  Marshall,  J.  B.  29;  Mar- 
tin, A.  W.  775:  Mason,  Fred  G.  225;  Maxwell, 
Geo.  W.  534:  Mendelson,  M.  H.  378;  Metcalfe, 
O.  B.  212,  232.  295,  515,  588.  625.  662,  691, 
790:  Mever,  Henri  447;  Michigan  Country 
Doctor,  323:  Milam.  O.  B.  598;  Miles,  E.  S. 
269,  270:  Millard.  C.  E.  47;  Miller.  Dr.  C.  C. 
8,    23,    41,    144.    231,    300,    649.    736.    7.53;    Miller, 

F.  D.  670;  Miller.  T.  H.  63;  Miller,  W.  I-. 
305:  Mitchell.  Chas.  660:  Moe,  Mark  W.  765; 
Mollett,  'W.  C.  79.  286:  Monnette.  E.  Jr.  200; 
Morgan,  Frank  29.  199:  Morgan,  M.  C.  269; 
Morris.  Geo.  W.  497.  770;  Morris,  W.  C.  240; 
Morrison.  S.  J.  28;  Morrison.  W.  K.  357; 
Morse.  Wm.  H.  128:  Mowrv,  T.  B.  423,  497, 
701;  Mover.  Mahlon  636;  Murray,  Edw.  T.  353; 
M..  W.  J.   233. 

Neal,  C.  A.  506;  Nelson,  J.  A.  269.  364:  Nel- 
son, Neils  A.  128;  Newell.  B.  C.  769:  Nicolle, 
P.  W.  420:  Nolan.  Owen  669;  Norris.  J.  A. 
771;  Null,  W.  D.  466:  Nusbaum,  R.  A.  738. 

O'Neel.  W.  M.  288;  Oler,  T.  A.  598;  Orton, 
Percv  80.    250.    591. 

Paige.  J.  B.  147:  Pallies.  H.  W.  771;  Palmer. 
C.  B.  164.  496;  Parker,  C.  R.  669:  Parker.  J.  N. 
538:  Parkhurst,  C.  C.  482;  Paschall.  R.  V.  636; 
Patton,  J.  S.  766:  Pea^e.  G.  F.  "92-  Pellett, 
Frank  C.  109;  272.  319,  360.  802;  Pennock. 
Chas.  E.  233:  Petofish,  Howard  240;  Peters. 
S.  F.  261;  Peterson.  L.  736:  Pettit.  E.  G.  566; 
Pettit.  S.  T.  517:  Pettvs,  F.  R.  770:  Pfnffen- 
berger,  B.  W,  398;  Pfahl.  H.  J.  566:  Phillippe, 
M.  I.  386.  427:  Phinip.s.  Dr.  E.  F.  24.  46.  169. 
177.  288;  Phillips.  Geo.  W.  762;  Phillips,  E.  M. 
r.fi5:  Piersnn,  Barrett  461;  Piatt.  Amos  199; 
Platz,  Albin  651;  Plumb.  G.  M.  27;  Pol- 
lock, F.  L.  552;  Pontes.  Manuel  Arruda 
118;     Poppleton.     O.     O.     163;     Portland     Seed 
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Co.  235;  Pouder,  Walter  S.  17,  111,  295, 
517;  Powell,  C.  W.  652,  801;  Pressler.  E.  E. 
141;  Preston,  S.  634;  Price;  M.  D.  271,  466; 
Price,  W.  S.  635;  Pritchard,  M.  T.  91,  389, 
496,  661;  Pruitt,  Madeline  E.  64,  163,  529,  767; 
Pruvn,  J.  M.  426;  Prval,  W.  A.  19,  315,  561, 
760;  Pulley,  Jas.  M.  631;  Pursell,  Martha  K. 
193,   228;   Purvis,  L.  G.  386. 

Quirin,   H.  G.   188. 

Rabb,  R.  R.  701;  Ragan,  W.  H.  591; 
Ramage,  J.  B.  534;  Ramer,  P.  B.  678;  Ran- 
dall, Ernest  595;  Randolph.  W.  N.  298; 
Rankie,  F.  W.  497;  Rau,  Samuel  518;  Reber,  C. 
W.  498;  Reiman,  Frank  667:  Rex,  Geo.  Jr. 
564,  697;  Rhoads,  Arthur  378.  695;  Rhodes, 
R.  H.  60;  Rhodes,  S.  C.  7;  Rich,  A.  G.  634; 
Richards,  P.  W.  29;  Ricketson,  E.  D.  128; 
Rideout,  Wm.  239:  Rigel,  S.  A.  801;  Rinaldi, 
S.  497;  Rivers.  Chas.  379;  Roberts,  Bert  590; 
Robinson,  E.  F.  516:  Robinson,  E.  P.  396,  399, 
539;  Robinson.  F.  K.  702;  Robinson,  T.  P. 
487,  667,  756;  Rogers,  Thos.  H.  494;  Rolfs,  P. 
H.  709;  Rood,  E.  B.  286,  433,  708;  Roorda, 
Henry  272;  Root,  A.  I.  190,  421,  456,  488;  Root, 
E.  R.  49,  81,  116,  251,  452,  454,  486.  519,  553, 
722,  797;  Root,  F.  J.  410;  Root,  H.  H.  184, 
383,  458,  555;  Root.  J.  H.  400,  435;  Rouse.  J. 
W.  121;  Roving,  R.  634;  Ruff,  J.  A.  700; 
Ruggles,    Wm.  Z.  164. 

Saffell,  Rev.  T.  D.  128;  Salisbury,  F.  A. 
307;  Sanders,  C.  W.  327;  Sanders,  G.  W.  96; 
Sargent,  Erie  236,  412;  Saunders,  O.  734; 
Saurer.  Otis  642;  Scholl,  L.  H.  55,  77,  223,  356, 
593,  665:  Schoolcraft.  A.  60;  Schroeder.  Dr. 
S.  P.  385,  623;  Schwab.  Mrs.  D.  B.  497;  Scott, 
H.  Wm.  802;  Scott,  John  M.  573;  Scott,  Jos. 
S.  428;  Scott,  J.  R.  164;  Seamans,  Earl  551; 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  675;  Selser,  Wm.  A.  21, 
697;  Sempers.  J.  Ford  199,  721;  Shaw,  A.  W. 
466;  Shearman,  J.  O.  411,  464,  767;  Sheldon, 
Chas.  736;  Shiber,  Geo.  198.  421,  424,  504,  695, 
765;  Short,  Herman  C.  660;  Shumard,  I.  T. 
735;  Silsbee,  M.  C.  92;  Simmins,  Samuel  178, 
285,  324,  481,  550,  582;  Smith,  A.  W.  514; 
Smith,  Jav  347;  Smith.  L.  B.  76:  Smock,  J. 
D.  427;  Snavelv,  C.  B.  528.  540;  Snider.  C.  L. 
566;  Snodgrass,  R.  L.  87;  Snvder,  Frank  328; 
Soule,  M.  F.  92;  South  worth,  W.  P.  375; 
Spracklen,  A.  W.  240;  Sprague.  B.  S.  436; 
Stabler,  S.  S.  257;  Standish,  42,  701;  Stanton, 
J.  E.  708;  Steele,  Geo.  M.  531;  Stewart,  Chas. 
113,  328;  Stewart,  Henry  316,  415.  445,  497, 
632,  688;  Stewart,  Wm.  A.  357;  Stimson,  C. 
328;  Stock,  H.   272;   Stroup,  W.  E.  636;  Stubbs, 


Gov.  Kans.  64;  Stults,  S.  S.  435;  Sueltenfuss, 
Otto,  680;  Suhre.  H.  W.  382;  Surface.  H.  A. 
127,  164;  Sutherland,  Thos.  384;  Swan,  J.  L. 
636;  Swanson,  Albert  596;  S>-verud,  L.  A.  60, 
184. 

Tanton,  Lewis  P.  14;  Taylor.  D.  'W.  802; 
Taylor,  R.  L.  154:  Tavlor,  S.  W.  163;  Tebbs, 
G.  W.  451;  Ten  Broeck  574;  Tennent,  H.  D. 
298;  Terry,  T.  B.  395,  434,  506,  574;  Thatcher, 
L.   B.   804;   Thaver,   H.  E.  434,   554;   Thomas,   J. 

D.  06.3;  Thompson,  H.  S.  331;  Thompson, 
Raleigh  124,  736;  Thornton,  A.  W.  132;  Thorn- 
ton, Jesse  \\^.  670;  Tien,  Albert  497;  Tinsley, 
Jos.  267,  415;  Todd.  F.  Dundas  53.  82,  122, 
152,  190,  222,  260.  297,  353,  792;  Toomev,  D.  P. 
327;    Townsend,    E.    D.    109,    678,    736;    Trachsel, 

E.  W.  607:  Trouslin,  Mrs.  M.  S.  587;  Truslow, 
Vi'.  H.  166;  Tull,  John  P.  317;  TjTrell,  E.  B. 
234 

iJber,  S.  W.  391. 

Van  de  Bogart,  M.  W.  533;  Van  De  Man, 
John  A.  200;  Vanderwerkhi,  E.  770;  Van 
Every,  M.  E.  702;  Van  Sickle,  Ed.  496;  Van 
Warmelo,  D.  S.  57;  Vincent,  C.  C.  215;  Vin- 
son,   L.    B.    532. 

Waggoner,  John  670;  Wagner,  Rufus  R. 
29;  Wahl,  Louis  F.  13;  Waite,  Elmer  E.  669; 
Walker,  H.  J.  O.  383;  Wallace  &  Corlis,  533; 
Walter,  Rev.  G.  A.  759;  Ward,  W.  R.  635,  801; 
Warren,  J.  A.  200:  Waterhouse,  Albert  179; 
Watson,  A.  D.  326;  Watson,  C.  H.  20;  Weaver, 
Elmer  J.  562;  W^eaver,  Virgil  197,  726;  Web- 
ster, W.  W.  269;  Weidman,  J.  G.  498;  Weis- 
haupt,  F.  W.  H.  299;  West,  Chas.  D.  195; 
West,  Edwin  H.  28;  Wheeler,  A.  M.  391; 
Wheeler,  F.  L.  701:  Wheeler,  Leon  C.  72, 
248,  482;  White,  A.  B.  163;  Whitnev.  Wm.  M. 
28.  89.  157.  493,  565.  631;  TVhitten.  G.  T.  265; 
Wiggins.  C.  H.  636;  Wignall,  F.  L.  428;  Wil- 
cox, F.  60;  Wilder,  J.  J.  12.  359.  457,  493,  626, 
652;  Williams,  Eflgar  85,  119,  145;  Williams, 
Geo.  W.  321,  449;  T^Mlliams,  S.  E.  127;  Wil- 
liams, W.  C.  635;  Willson,  R.  A.  234;  Wilson, 
C.  W.  771;  Wilson,  Emma  124;  Wilson,  J.  W. 
565;  "Wolfe,  John  A.  270;  Wood,  J.  H.  496; 
Woodherd.  C.  772;  Worslev,  B.  J.  256,  465; 
Wright,    E.    629;    T\^right,    Eli   E.    701;   Wright, 

F.  W.  635:  ^Vright,  G.  A.  270;  Wright,  W.  G. 
235;  T^^right,  W.  R.  428;  Wright,  W.  T.  530; 
Wulf,  Fred  349. 

Yancey,  J.  D.  162,  736;  York,   C.  A.  127,  427; 
Younger,    Mrs.    Theresa   434. 
Zeblev,    R.    P.    29. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Aikin's  honey-wagon  799;  Alighting-board, 
concrete  289;  American  bee-hives  488:  Anti- 
robber  cage  386:  Anti-swarming  device  295, 
299;  Ant-proof  hive-stand  700;  Apiary,  J.  W. 
Bacon's  183;  Apiary.  N.  A.  Blake's  449;  Apiary, 
J.  M.  Buchanan's  351:  Apiary,  S.  D.  Chap- 
man's 723:  Apiarv,  .T.  M.  Davis's  351;  Apiarv, 
C.  J.  Diehl's  696:  Apiary,  Chas.  H.  Goodell's 
485;  Apiary,  F.  Greiner's  150:  Apiary  in  back 
lot  in  Texas  724;  Apiary  in  orchard  220; 
Apiary,  A.  Ringele's  657;  Apiary.  C.  C. 
Schubert's  694;  Apiarv,  I.  T.  Shumard's 
524;  Apiary,  David  '  K.  Smith's  522; 
Apiary,  Henry  Stewart's  416;  Apiary,  Lewis 
P.  Tanton's  14;  Apple-blossoms,  emasculation 
uf  215:  Apples,  malformation  of  217;  Automo- 
biles for  bee-keepers  454;  Automobile.  Henry 
Stewart's   317;    Automobile.    Suhre's   382. 

Banana  plant  760.  761,  762;  Basket  for  hiv- 
ing swarms  723;  Basswood,  American  159; 
Bee-brush.  Sj^-erud's  automatic  184;  Bee- 
demonstrator  wearing  only  a  bathing  suit  758; 
Bee-hives  of  American  pattern  488;  Bee-louse 
118:  Bees  brought  in  hollow  log  450;  Bees  kept 
in  hen-house  186;  Bees,  putting  up  pound 
orders  of  51;  Bees  sting  horses  drawing  binder 
553;  Bees  swarm  on  cross  315;  Bee-tree,  trans- 
ferring from  521;  Bicknell,  George  621;  Binder- 
rig  attacked  by  bees  553;  Blossoms,  emascu- 
lation of  215;  Bookkeeping  method  for  bee- 
keepers 422:  Bonney.  A.  F.  729;  Bottles  of 
paper  for  honev  18;  Bottom-board.  Hand's 
double  692;  Box  hives  793:  Bricks  for  hive- 
stands  153:  Brood,  normal  frame  of  452; 
Brooder-house.  A.  I.  Root's  in  Florida  189: 
Brush,    Sj'verud's    automatic    184;    Buckwheat 


in  Pennsylvania  152;  Bungalow,  Henry  W. 
Britton's  690;  Bushel  basket  for  hiving 
swarms  723. 

Cage,  CjTenius  method  of  putting  bees  in 
738;  Cages  for  shipping  pound  orders  of  bees 
50;  Caging  bees,  fast  method  for  59.  738; 
Candied-honey  carton  384;  Candied-honey,  hot 
air  to  liquefy  16;  Can -filler.  Evans's  automatic 
489:  Canvas  doors  at  extracting-house  792; 
Capping-melter,  modified,  Peterson  555;  Cap- 
ping-melter.  Orton's  590:  Capping-melter  used 
by  Townsend  413;  Capping-melter  with  new 
screens  185;  Carrying  Hives,  Holtermann's 
method  757:  Carrying  super  of  honey,  Met- 
calfe's wav  790;  Carton  for  candied  honey  384; 
Cartoon  of  Edwin  H.  T\^est  28:  Cartoon  show- 
ing honey  shipped  without  being  packed  424; 
Cartoon  .showing  moderate  price  of  honey  460; 
Cases  for  60-lb.  cans  damaged  322:  Celery- 
field  at  Bradentown,  Fla.  287;  Cell-cutter, 
Moe's  765;  Chaff  hive,  old  stvle  630:  Chicken- 
house,  bees  kept  in  186:  Chittam  blossom  418: 
Cleaning  out  extracting-combs,  Greiner's  plan 
for  447;  Cleaning  separators.  Foster's  plan 
584;  Comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the  same 
super  347;  Comb-honev  display  in  grocer's 
window  350:  Comb-honey  letters  formed  by 
bees  256;  Comb-honey  super,  Howell's  im- 
proved 735:  Combs  built  in  open  air  349; 
Combs  built  outside  the  hive  353;  Combs 
ruined  bv  moths  661;  Combs  straight, 
Greiner's  method  of  securing  48;  Concrete 
dam  in  Colorado  622;  Concrete  foundation  for 
two  hives  379;  Concrete  hive-stand  and  alight- 
ing-board 289:  Concrete  slabs  for  hive  founda- 
tion   695;    Convention   of  National   bee-keepers 
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726;  Covers  protected  by  sheets  of  tar  paper 
655;  Covers,  Foster's  Pat,  ventilated  583; 
Cross,  swarm  of  bees  on  olo;  Cutter  far  trans- 
ferring botli  cell  and  larva  765. 

Dam  of  concrete  in  Colirado  022;  Demon- 
strator, bee,  wearing  onlv  a  bathing-suit  7'iS; 
DeMuth,  Geo.  S.  112;  Disease.  Scholl's 
method  of  fumigating  after  77,  78,  79  80;  Dis- 
infectinp:  hives  and  frames,  Scholl's  metliod 
of  77,  78,  79,  80:  Dovetailed  corners,  right 
and  wrong  way  of  mailing  355. 

Emasculation  of  apple-bloss-^ms  215;  Eng- 
land, bee-keepirg  in  415;  English  wire  queen- 
evcluders  267:  Entrance  regulated  by  stones 
593;  Evan's  automatic  can-filler  489;  Exhibit 
in  industrial  parade  13;  Exhibit  of  .1.  M.  Bu- 
chanan 352:  Extracted  and  comb  honey  pro- 
duced in  same  super  347;  Extracted  honey  put 
up  in  carton  384;  Extracting-combs,  Greiner's 
plan  for  cleaning  out  447;  Extracting-house 
connected  by  pipe  to  storage  tank  586;  Ex- 
tracting implements  used  by  Townsend  413; 
Extracting-room,    Gibson's   380. 

Fan  to  cool  extracting-room  556;  Feeder, 
Hand's  796;  Feeders,  percolating.  Simmin's 
550;  Fertilization  of  flowers  251;  Field  meet- 
ing of  Massachusetts  bee-keepers  691;  Florida, 
A.  I.  Root's  home  in  188:  Flowers,  diagrams 
of.  showing  how  fertilized  251;  Flying-ma- 
chine. Wright  Brothers's  628;  Foul-brood  in- 
specting in  Indiana  111 ;  Foul-brood  inspectors 
learning  bu'^iness  486:  Foul-broodv  hives, 
Schell's  method  of  disinfecting  77,  78.  79,  80; 
Foundation,  diagram  of  23;  Foundation-fas- 
tener, T\^ilder's,  for  shallow  frame  626;  Foun- 
dation for  two  hives,  made  of  concrete  379; 
Foundation,  Greiner's  method  of  putting  in 
frames  48:  Foundation  put  in  unfolded  sec- 
tions 12;  Frnme-handling  aided  by  hook  worn 
on  finger  634:  Frame  of  queen-cells  453; 
Frames,  Greiner's  method  of  putting  founda- 
tion in  48;  Frame-scraping  stand  257;  Fruit- 
blossoms,  emasculation  of  215;  Fumigating 
foul-broody  hives  77,   78,   79,   80. 

Gable  cover  protected  by  paper  669:  Golden- 
rod  in  vase  689;  Grading  careless  383;  Graft- 
ing cells,  substitute  for  765:  Grafting  tools, 
Henry  Bassett's  738;  Grapevine  trellis  for 
shade  288;  Gravity  strainer,  Townsend's  413; 
Grocer's   window,    comb-honey   display   in    350. 

Hand's  double  bottom-board  692;  Hauling 
bees  bv  traction  engine  74;  Hen-house  for 
bees  186;  Hive-cart,  Cox's  three-wheeled  728; 
Hive,  Holtermann's  method  of  carrying  757: 
Hiving  swarm  319:  Hiving  swarms  in  bushel 
basket  on  pole  723:  Hive.  Long-idea  764; 
Hive-stand,  ant-proof  700;  Hive-stand  of  con- 
crete 289;  Hive-.=;tand  made  by  F.  Greiner 
149;  Hive-stand  made  of  broken  bricks  153; 
Hive-stand  206:  Holtermann  method  of  carry- 
ing hive  7.57;  Home  of  Geo.  S.  DeMuth  112; 
Honey-comb,  diagram  of  23;  Honey-house, 
collapsible.  Metcalfe's  587;  Honev-house, 
Scholl's  665.  666;  Honev-knife.  Metcalfe's  588; 
Honey  removed  in  New  Mexico  way  789; 
Honey,  thirtv-three  sealed  combs  from  one 
colony  725:  Honey-wagon,  Aikin's  799;  Hook 
worn  on  finger  to  pull  frames  out  of  hive 
634;  Horizontal  and  vertical  wiring  compared 
519;  Horses  drawing  binder  stung  by  bees 
553;  Hot  air  for  liquefving  honey  16:  House- 
apiary  in 'Texas  15;  House,  colonies  of  bees 
in    walls   of   696. 

Indiana,  inspection  work  in  111;  Industrial 
parade.  Wahl's  exhibit  in  13;  Inspectors  in 
Ohio  taught  about  foul  brood  486;  Irrigating 
water  from  snow  in  mountains  656. 

Knife  for  uncapping  sections  586;  Knife, 
steam  uncapping  185. 

Leaves  packed  around  hives  the  year  round 
662;  T  etters  of  comb  honey  formed  bv  bees 
256;  Linden  159:  Liquefying,  Pouder's  hot-air 
oven  for  16;  Log  brought  home  containing 
bees  450;  Long-idea  hive  764;  Louse  on  bees 
118. 

Massachusetts  bee-keepers'  field  meeting 
691:  Mclntyre  uncapplng-can  413;  Milk-bottles 
for  honey  18:  Moths  on  piece  of  section  47; 
Moths  ruined  combs  661;  Motor  cycle.  How- 
den's  187;  Moving  bees  on  wagon  hauled  bv 
traction   engine  74:   Moving  hives  on   sled    227. 

Nailing    section-holders,    device    for    holding 


626;  Nationnl  Bee-keepers'  Convention  picture 
726;  New  Mexico  way  of  removing  honey  from 
hives  789;  Nursery  inspectors  taught  foul- 
brood  Inspection  486. 

Observatory  hive,  improvements  In  458; 
Open-air  colony  in  Michigan  349;  Orchards, 
need  of  apiaries  in  220. 

Taper  gable-cover  669;  Paper  milk-bottles 
for  honey  IS;  Paper-wrapped  hive  covered  by 
telescopic  cap  81;  Percolating  feeders,  Sim- 
mins's  550;  Pipe  carrying  honey  from  extract- 
ing-room to  tank  556;  Pollen  grains  251; 
Porch,  bees  wintered  on  589;  Post  card.  Bee- 
keepers' 592;  Poultry-house,  A.  I.  Root's  456; 
Pound  packages  frer  shipping  bees  50;  Power 
extracting-room,  Gibson's  380;  Price  of  honey, 
cartoon  on   460. 

Queen-cell  made  entirely  of  wood  730; 
Queen-cells,  frame  of  453;  Queen -excluders 
made    of   wire    in    England    267. 

Robber-cage,  light  form  of  380;  Robber- 
traps  116,   117;  Ruttenbeck,  Mrs.  Mary  19. 

Saws,  to  sharpen  83;  Scraping  frames,  stand 
for  257;  Scraping  separators,  Foster's  plan 
for  584;  Sealed  brood,  normal  frame  of  452; 
Section-dampener  293;  Section-holders,  de- 
vice for  holding  while  being  nailed  626;  Sec- 
tion, piece  of  eaten  by  moths  47;  Section  with 
corners  reinforced  534;  Sections,  putting 
starters  in  before  folding  12;  Sections,  two- 
pound,  Boardman  on  292;  Separator-scraper, 
Foster's  584;  Shade  furnished  by  summer 
evergreen  621;  Shaking  bees  for  pound  orders 
51;  Sharpening  saws  83;  Shed-apiarv,  C.  J. 
Diehl's  696;  Shed-apiary,  Marden's  625;  Ship- 
ping-cases for  60-lb.  cans  damaged  322;  Ship- 
ping comb-honey,  cartoon  on  424;  Sled  for 
moving  hives  227;  Snake  that  ate  bees  451; 
Snow  in  Colorado  furnishes  water  for  irri- 
gation 656;  Starters  put  in  unfolded  sections 
12;  Starters,  vertical  234;  Steam  uncappin,g- 
knife  185;  Stones  for  regulating  entrance  593; 
Strainer,  Holtermann's  266:  Strainer,  Town- 
send's gravity  413:  Stump,  transferring  colony 
of  bees  from  290;  Summer  evergreen  for  shade 
621;  Super  for  producing  comb  honey  with- 
out separators  234;  Super.  Howell's  improved 
735;  Swarm  control.  Hand's  new  system  Illus- 
trated 795.  796:  Swarm  from  colony  taken 
from  bee-tree  451:  Swarm  in  old  oil-can  316; 
Swarm  in  tall  tree,  basket  to  catch  318; 
Swarm  lights  on  a  cross  315;  Swarming,  Bed- 
ford's device  to  prevent  299;  Swarming, 
.lunge's  device  to  prevent  295:  Swarms  hived 
in  bushel  basket  on  pole  723:  Sweet  clover 
that  choked  down  Canada  thistles  658,  659; 
Sweet  clover,  vellow  420;  Switch-board  bot- 
tom-board. Hand's  692.  693;  Switzerland,  bee- 
keeping in  147:  Syrup-feeders  on  percolating 
principle,   Simmins's  550. 

Taking    off    honey.    New    Mexico    way    789 
Tar    paper    covering   whole   row    of   hives    627 
scoping   cap   covering   paper-wrapped    hive    81 
Tent,    collapsible,    extracting-houso    588;    Tent 
used  for  extracting-house  624.  792;  Texas,  dia- 
gram showing  size  of  224;  Texas  State  flowers 
258:     Traction     engine     for     hauling     bees     74; 
Transferring.  F.  Dundas  Todd  in  the  midst  of 
794:    Transferring    from    bee-tree    521:    Trans- 
ferring from   stump  to  modern  hive   290;   Tree, 
transferring  from   521. 

Uncapping-can.  Townsend's  413:  Uncapping- 
knife.  steam  185;  Uncapping-table,  Gibson's 
525;   Uncapping-table.  Metcalfe's  588. 

Veil,  Chalon  Folws's  588;  Ventilating  blocks 
under  brood-chambers  320;  Vertical  and  hori- 
zontal wiring  compared   519. 

Wagon,  Aikin's  799:  "^''alls  of  house,  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  696;  Warehouses,  Root  Com- 
panv's  491;  Wax-press.  Boardman's  381:  Wax- 
press.  Mitchell's  660;  W^ax-rendering,  Foster's 
rubbing  plan  for  527:  Weak  colonies  strength- 
ened bv  bees  from  pound  par^kages  52;  West, 
Edwin  H.,  cartoon  of  28;  Wheelbarrow  for 
carrying  honev  to  extracting-house  791:  Win- 
dow, colonv  of  bees  kept  in  20:  Winter,  mov- 
ing hives  on  sled  in  227:  Winter  view  of 
Greiner's  apiarx-  150:  Wire  queen -excluders, 
English  267;  Wiring  frames,  different  meth- 
ods of  223;  Wiring,  horizontal  and  vertical 
519;  Workshop.  Scholl's  665,  666;  Yellow  sweet 
clover  420. 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


It  takes  but  a  glance  at  the  cover  design 
for  this  issue  to  bring  to  mind  the  fact  that 
this  is  truly  a  wonderful  age.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  1810,  and  w^ith  this  thought 
comes  the  query:  What  will  bee-keeping  be 
like  100  years  hence? 


OUR  INDEX  FOR  1909. 

The  voluminous  index  for  the  year  1909 
gives  promise  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
some  of  the  good  things  we  shall  have  for 
1910.  This  index  was  prepared  with  the 
greatest  of  care  by  our  editorial  force,  and 
our  readers  during  the  winter  months  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  over  some  of  the 
discussions  of  the  past  summer,  taking  them 
up  by  topic  or  otherwise  as  they  may  prefer. 


THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  FOR  CURING  EUROPE- 
AN   (BLACK)    FOUL  BROOD. 

More  proof  is  beginning  to  accumulate  to 
show  that,  in  the  case  of  European  or  black 
foul  brood,  the  queen  herself,  and  especially 
the  kind  of  strain  from  which  she  comes,  is 
apparently  one  source  of  infection.  It  would 
begin  to  seem  that  a  combination  of  the  Mc- 
Evoy  and  the  Alexander  forms  of  treatment 
might  be  employed  to  great  advantage.  In 
some  cases,  at  least,  a  modification  of  th<" 
Alexander  treatment,  killing  the  queen  and 
requeening  in  three  weeks,  is  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure. 

In  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  this,  Gleanings  feels  that  it  can  not  afford 
just  yet  to  proclaim  to  the  bee-keeping  world 
that  the  Alexander  form,  or  modified  form 
of  it,  is  going  to  bring  relief.  For  the  pres- 
ent, a:t  least,  we  are  seeking  evidence,  and 
wish  to  have  the  truth  without  favor  or  prej- 
udice. 

We  shall  have  an  article  from  a  good  bee- 
keeper and  an  old  correspondent  in  our  next 
issue  that  seems  to  favor  the  findings  of  Dr. 
Miller.. 

A  SNUG  winter;  the  relation  of  snow  to 

A  white-clover  flow  next  summer. 

We  have  had  about  two  weeks  of  severely 

cold  weather,  accompanied  by  a  high  wind. 

Mercury  has  been  down  as  low  as  3  or  4  de- 


grees above  zero,  and  much  of  the  time  about 
10  degrees  above.  The  weather  is  moderat- 
ing somewhat,  and  the  ground  is  now  (Dec. 
25)  covered  with  snow.  Dr.  Miller  reports 
good  sleighing  at  Marengo,  and  consulting 
the  newspapers  we  find  that  there  is  consid- 
erable snow  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  good  omen  for  clover,  for  we  have  always 
noticed  that,  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow  much  of  the  year,  if  we  do  not 
have  bad  winter-killing  and  a  late  spring,  we 
are  almost  sure  to  have  a  good  clover  crop, 
and  a  good  yield  of  nectar  during  the  follow- 
ing summer.  An  open  winter  we  find,  also, 
is  apt  to  be  destructive  because  of  winter- 
kilhng.  Clovers  can  stand  a  hard  severe 
freeze;  but  an  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, with  rains,  sleet,  and  snow,  tears  the 
clovers,  root  and  branch,  resulting  in  what 
we  call  winter-killing.  The  best  condition 
of  all  is  a  deep  snow  lasting  a  good  part  of 
the  winter,  and  an  early  spring. 


importation  AND  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  IN- 
TERSTATE SHIPMENTS  IN  BEES. 

Mr.  Holtermann,  in  his  department  on 
page  5,  in  referring  to  the  question  of  sub- 
jecting bees  to  quarantine  before  entrance 
into  this  country,  calls  attention  to  a  state- 
mfnt  made  in  England  that  "The  United 
States  Board  of  Agriculture  were  most 
careful  in  their  regulations  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  conveying  disease  into  that 
country."  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
■' United  States  Board  of  Agriculture"  that 
we  know  any  thing  about.  Undoubtedly  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
meant;  but  the  Department  has  no  authority 
to  make  such  "regulations"  nor  to  enforce 
them  if  it  had.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
through  its  Apicultural  Expert,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  has  suggested  that  Congress  ought 
to  pass  a  law  to  control  the  importation  and 
interstate  shipments  in  bees.  Until  Congress 
does  take  such  action  the  Department  ot  Ag- 
riculture is  powerless  to  act.  That  Uncle 
Sam  will  have  to  exercise  some  sort  of  con- 
trol is  generally  admitted.  At  present,  minor 
legislation,  such  as  a  United  States  bee-dis- 
ease law,  will  probably  be  sidetracked  to  let 
in  something  else  involving  larger  interests. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  "foul 
brood  is  prevalent  in  Northern  Italy."  At 
the  present  time  there  are  only  very  few 
queens  sent  from  Italy  into  the  United  States, 
and  what  do  come  over  are  in  long- distance 
mailing-cages.    On  arrival  into  this  country 
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they  are  introduced  into  a  nucleus  or  colony, 
and  tested  to  determine  their  grade. 

This  detention  in  the  yard  of  a  queen- 
breeder  would  afford  all  the  quarantine  that 
would  be  needed  to  insure  safety  before 
sending  out  to  the  general  trade. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  should  unit- 
edly ask  for  a  Federal  law  to  control  not  only 
the  importation  of  bees  into  this  country,  but 
interstate  and  territorial  shipments  of  them. 
The  time  is  not  opportune  for  asking  any 
thing  of  this  kind  just  yet,  but  it  will  come 
later.  

ARE    ROBBER-TRAPS  A    NEEDLESS    APPLIANCE 
IN   A  WELL-REGULATED  APIARY? 

Mr.  Holtermann,  in  his  department,  page 
5,  thinks  the  user  of  robber-traps  ought  to 
be  "trapped,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  prob- 
ably means  that  in  a  well-conducted  apiary 
there  should  be  no  robbing,  and  therefore 
no  occasion  for  a  device  of  this  kind.  Our 
correspondent  is  a  honey-producer,  and  pos- 
sibly and  probably  is  not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  surrounding  queen-rearing  yards. 
We  have  at  our  home  apiary,  as  we  believe, 
one  of  the  most  careful  men  we  ever  had; 
but  every  now  and  then  his  helper  will  be  a 
little  careless,  and  allow  robbing  to  get  start- 
ed. If  a  bee  once  gets  a  taste  of  stolen 
sweets  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  begin  the 
business  of  following  up  or  hanging  around 
baby  nuclei,  and  the  sooner  it  is  caught  in  a 
trap,  the  better  for  those  babies.  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  Mr.  Holtermann  probably 
has  as  much  difficulty  in  getting  help  that 
will  heed  instructions  about  robbing  as  we 
do.  If  he  can  get  a  new  man  who  will  let 
no  robbing  get  started  he  is  doing  better 
than  we  can.  While  a  few  robbers  in  a  yard 
where  honey  is  produced,  and  colonies  are 
strong,  cause  no  trouble,  they  are  a  perpet- 
ual nuisance  and  expense  in  a  queen-rearing 
yard. 

Again,  there  are  other  times  in  an  extract- 
ing or  comb-honey  yard  where  it  will  be  well 
to  put  a  robber-trap  in  operation.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  bees  are  locat- 
ed next  to  a  highway.  We  have  demon- 
strated to  our  satisfaction  that  robbers 
generally  come  from  only  one  or  two  colo- 
nies. The  old  fellows  in  these  hives  teach 
the  younger  ones  their  bad  tricks.  Trap 
them  once,  and  the  power  of  a  bad  example 
is  eliminated,  and  one  can  work  among  nis 
bees  with  some  degree  of  comfort. 


FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION  FOR  KENTUCKY. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Kentucky  are  making 
a  strenuous  effort  to  secure  some  form  of 
foul-brood  legislation.  Those  who  know  the 
situation  best  think  it  would  be  impractic- 
able to  secure  a  State-wide  foul-brood  law, 
because  the  legislature  would  not  appropri- 
ate the  funds  sufficient  to  pay  a  State-wide 
inspector,  including  his  necessary  expenses. 
They  have,  therefore,  drawn  up  a  bill  that 
is  based  somewhat  on  the  county  law  in  Ohio. 

This  bill,  in  brief,  provides  that,  when  a 
petition  is  presented  to  the  county  judge  in 


any  county  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  signed 
by  three  or  more  bee-keepers,  stating  that 
certain  apiaries  within  the  county  are  affect- 
ed with  disease,  said  county  judge  shall  ap- 
point a  bee-inspector.  Said  inspector  shall 
mspect  all  colonies  of  bees,  hives,  and  im- 
plements, and  shall  notify  the  owner  if  dis- 
ease is  found,  and  how  to  cure  the  same; 
that  if  the  owner  fails  or  refuses  to  apply 
the  treatment,  the  inspector  may  order  tneir 
destruction  as  a  nuisance.  There  are  other 
provisions  that  usually  go  with  the  ordinary 
loul-brood  bill. 

The  funds  for  this  measure  are  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  special  tax  of  five  cents  for  each 
colony  owned  in  the  State.  The  amount  so 
collected  shall  constitute  a  special  fund  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  payment  of  the  salary  and 
actual  expenses  of  the  bee-inspector.  It  is 
also  provided  that  said  fund  can  be  used  in 
no  other  way. 

This  is,  in  substance,  the  form  of  the  Ohio 
law,  with  two  exceptions — 1.  Our  statute  im- 
poses only  a  one-cent  tax;  and,  second,  if  the 
funds  so  collected  are  not  called  for  within 
three  years  they  are  to  revert  to  the  general 
fund.  These  two  provisions  make  our  Ohio 
law  a  practical  dead  letter.  In  the  first  place, 
the  one-cent  tax  does  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  an  inspector,  in  the  average 
county,  for  time  and  expenses  to  do  his  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  second 
place,  what  little  moneys  do  accumulate  are 
very  apt,  by  the  three-year  provision,  to  go 
into  the  general  fund.  About  the  time  that 
foul  brood  is  discovered,  there  are  no  funds 
available  unless  the  disease  breaks  out  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  three-year  limit; 
and  even  tnen,  as  we  have  explained,  the 
funds  are  insufficient. 

The  bill  that  our  Kentucky  friends  have 
drawn  seeks  to  eliminate  these  two  bad  fea- 
tures. Drs.  E.  E.  Corliss,  of  Brooksville, 
Ky.,  and  M.  A.  Aulick,  of  Johnsville,  Ky., 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  all  those  who 
would  co-operate  in  getting  this  bill  enacted 
into  law.  Our  Kentucky  subscribers  are  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  them  at  once. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 
ON  BEE  DISEASFS  FOR   1909. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  us  to  present  to 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  bee 
diseases  for  the  year  1909.  This  work  was 
begun  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  as  soon  as  he 
took  charge  of  the  bee-keeping  work  for  the 
Bureau.  He  was  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Dr.  G.  F.  White  as  bacteriologist. 
Dr.  White  is  doubtless  the  best-trained  and 
most  experienced  man  at  work  on  this  im- 
portant line  of  investigation,  and  he  has  al- 
ready obtained  results  which  have  baffled 
bacteriologists  for  many  years.  The  year 
just  closed  has  been  by  far  the  heaviest  in 
the  history  of  this  work. 

In  1908  Dr.  White  established  the  cause  of 
American  foul  brood  to  be  Bacillus  larvce, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
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a  more  detailed  study  of  this  bacillus  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  knowledge  of  this  germ 
to  practical  treatment.*  He  has  also  been  at 
work  on  European  foul  brood,  or  "black 
brood,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  our  readers  that, 
at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  Dr.  White  mentioned 
another  bacillus  which  he  suspected  might 
prove  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disorder.  This 
nas  not  been  fully  proven  yet. 

During  the  summer  of  1909  the  Bureau  ask- 
ed for  samples  of  diseased  brood  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  through  the  bee 
journals.  Thousands  of  circulars  were  also 
sent  out  to  correspondents,  asking  for  sam- 
ples where  diseases  existed.  As  a  result, 
over  600  samples  of  brood  were  examined 
bacteriologically,  bringing  the  total  number 
which  are  recorded  to  more  than  1000.  At 
the  Sioux  City  meeting  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  Dr.  PhiUips  showed 
two  maps  of  the  United  States,  giving  the 
distribution  of  American  foul  brood  and 
European  foul  brood  as  shown  by  these  sam- 
ples. These  indicated  that  the  two  diseases 
are  much  more  widespread  than  is  usually 
supposed,  and  fully  justify  the  position  of 
the  Bureau  that  there  is  no  more  important 
work  to  be  done  for  American  bee-keepers 
than  an  investigation  of  brood  diseases.  This 
information  concerning  the  distribution  of 
diseases  is  being  usea  to  send  circulars  to 
bee-keepers  in  infected  regions  as  far  as  the 
limited  office  force  will  permit,  but  is  of  spe- 
cial value  for  use  before  legislatures  which 
are  being  asked  to  pass  foul-brood  laws.  We 
understand  that  the  Bureau  does  not  expect 
to  publish  this  material,  at  least  for  another 
season,  in  order  to  make  it  more  nearly  com- 
plete; but  we  are  sure  that  any  committees 
which  are  to  present  foul-brood  bills  to  their 
legislatures  this  year  can  obtain  the  available 
data  for  their  own  States  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau. 

It  is  difficult  for  bee-keepers  not  trained 
in  bacteriological  work  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  various  writers  on  this 
subject,  or  to  understand  what  claims  are 
fully  proven.  To  help  clear  up  this  state  of 
affairs  Drs.  White  and  Phillips  have  been  at 
work  on  a  paper  in  which  all  the  important 
papers  on  the  causes  of  bee  diseases  are  re- 
viewed and  analyzed,  and  the  claims  examin- 
ed in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
these  subjects.  We  understand  that  this  pa- 
per is  to  be  completed  within  a  short  time, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  clear  up  the  present 
unfortunate  confusion. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Oregon  are  anxious  to 
have  foul-brood  laws  passed,  and,  as  far  as 

Possible,  in  all  these  cases  the  Department 
as  aided  the  bee-keepers  in  their  efforts. 
In  several  cases  the  proposed  bills  have  been 
partially  or  entirely  drafted  by  the  Bureau. 

*  There  is  some  reason  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
this  is  what  is  called  Bacillus  Brandenbursiensis,  or  Ba- 
cillus Burri,  in  Europe.  See  Gleanings,  page  684, 
July  1, 1908. 


In  asking  for  such  laws  the  maps  showing 
the  spread  of  the  two  diseases  are  of  much 
value,  and  this  information  is  always  given 
by  the  Bureau  in  such  cases. 

We  understand  that  the  Bureau  makes  it  a 
rule  not  to  write  letters  to  State  legislators 
urging  them  to  pass  such  bills;  and  this  is 
perhaps  as  well,  for  there  might  be  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  these  men  that  the 
federal  Department  was  trying  to  dictate 
what  they  should  do.  If  the  Department 
furnished  all  the  information  which  it  has  at 
hand  to  the  committee  of  bee-keepers  who 
are  urging  such  bills,  no  more  can  be  asked. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  for  bee-keepers  to 
rely  entirely  on  foul-brood  laws  to'  control 
diseases.  An  educational  campaign  to  in- 
form the  thousands  of  bee-keepers  over  the 
country  is  badly  needed.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  is  trying  to  do  its  share  in  this 
work.  When  a  sample  of  diseased  brood  is 
received,  a  request  is  sent  for  names  of  oth- 
er bee-keepers  near  at  hand,  and  they  are 
also  sent  a  circular  on  brood  diseases. 
Over  10,000  postmasters  were  also  requested 
to  send  in  the  names  of  bee-keepers  in  their 
vicinities  during  the  summer  of  1909,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  circulars  were  sent  to  the 
persons  whose  names  were  received.  The 
present  appropriation  of  the  Bureau  for  bee 
culture  will  not  permit  of  the  hiring  of  an  of- 
fice force  large  enough  to  carry  on  this  work 
very  extensively,  but  the  force  is  used  in 
this  way  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  matter  of  treatment,  the  Bureau,  we 
are  advised,  has  not  seen  fit  to  change  its 
recommendation  of  the  shaking  treatment. 
Experiments  on  the  effects  of  various  disin- 
fectants on  Bacillus  larvae  have  been  per- 
formed, and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  in 
syrup  fed  to  diseased  colonies  have  been 
studied.  The  results  of  some  of  these  ex- 
periments are,  we  understand,  to  be  publish- 
ed this  winter.  So  far  the  results  have  not 
shown  that  the  drug  treatments,  so  much 
advocated  in  Europe,  are  of  any  value  in 
practical  work. 

This  result  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  Amer- 
ican bee-keepers.  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  at 
Sioux  City,  Dr.  Phillips  outlined  what  is  now 
known  and  what  is  not  known  about  the 
treatment  of  bee  diseases.  He  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  the  brood  diseases  before  any  great 
advance  can  be  made  in  treatment.    This  is, 

Eerhaps,  a  point  which  many  do  not  reahze; 
ut  it  is  evident  that  experiments  based  on 
such  knowledge  will  give  better  results  than 
the  haphazard  recommendations  on  drug 
treatments  which  have  so  often  been  made 
without  a  basis  of  facts. 

Dr.  PhiUips  announced  at  Sioux  City  that, 
during  the  season  of  1910,  the  Bureau  ex- 
pects to  continue  the  work  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  diseases  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
We  hope  that  our  readers  will  co-operate  by 
sending  in  samples  when  the  time  comes  to 
aid  in  this  work  which  will  prove  so  impor- 
tant to  our  industry.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  swamp  the  bacteriologist. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Referring  to  last  item,  p.  786,  I  think  the 
Dadants  practice  feeding  candied  honey, 
smearing  it  over  the  top-bars  of  brood-cham- 
ber. 

Before  1861  I  suffered  severely  with  rheu- 
matism, and  since  then  have  had  none.  I 
began  keeping  bees  in  1861.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  any  relation  between  the 
two  facts. 

Ruber,  I  have  a  Quaker  mill  like  yours, 
and  am  miller-in-chief  to  the  Miller  family. 
It's  great  to  grind  your  own  wheat,  have  all 
of  the  wheat  in  the  flour,  and  know  just 
what  you're  eating.  And  the  gems  from  that 
whole-wheat  flour!    Yum!  yum! 

J.  E.  Crane,  it's  true,  as  you  say,  p.  758, 
that  bees  often  fill  a  center  bait  before  strong 
enough  to  do  much  more;  but  another  fact 
of  more  importance  to  me  is  that  that  prompter 
beginning  in  the  center  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  swarming  and  not  swarming. 

A  MISTAKE  is  made,  p.  727,  in  saying  that 
hives  10  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  rows  10 
feet  apart  makes  hexagons.  It  makes 
squares.  Put  hives  10  feet  apart,  in  the  row, 
and  rows  8  feet  8  inches  apart,  and  you  will 
have  hexagons,  the  center  of  each  hive  be- 
ing just  10  feet  from  the  center  of  each  of 
the  surrounding  6  hives.  If  you  put  a  pair 
of  hives  instead  of  each  single  hive,  you  will 
double  the  number  of  hives  on  the  same 
ground,  and  be  just  as  safe  from  bees  enter- 
ing wrong  hives. 

Preconstructed  queen-cells  are  the  kind 
the  bees  prepare  for  a  prime  swarm,  and  I 
supposed  the  only  kind.  Now  comes  Adrian 
Getaz,  a  careful  observer,  who  says,  Ameri 
can  Bee  Journal,  367,  that,  after  having  de- 
stroyed queen-cells  in  a  colony  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  he  found  some  whose  bases 
showed  that  they  were  post-constructed,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  a  laying  queen. 
This,  however,  was  not  an  entirely  normal 
case  of  preparation  for  a  prime  swarm,  as 
the  swarming  fever  had  been  intensified  by 
the  destroying  of  previous  queen-cells. 

J.  L.  Byer,  you  seem  to  be  somewhat  off 
in  your  ideas,  p.  780,  of  what  I've  been  do- 
ing. I  haven't  abandoned  feeding  thin  syrup 
in  the  fall,  for  I  never  did  it.  All  that  I  ever 
did  of  that  was  experimentally  on  a  small  scale 
fairly  early.  Neither  would  I  feed  late  any 
thing  so  thin  as  two-to-one.  I've  fed  barrels 
of  sugar  for  winter,  but  always  two  and  one- 
half  to  one,  and  I  wouldn't  risk  feeding  it 
without  acid.  I  don't  know  from  experience 
about  the  two-to-one.  No,  at  present  I'm 
"not  mixing  honey  with  the  feed."  Just 
now  I  don't  recall  ever  mixing  an  ounce  of 
honey  that  way. 

That  bees  aid  in  the  fertihzation  of  fruits 
is,  of  course,  well  known.  That  they  aid 
fruits  to  resist  frost  is  new  to  me.    But  that 


is  just  what  was  claimed  in  a  conversazione, 
British  Bee  Journal,  413,  and  with  the  ex- 
planation given  it  looks  reasonable.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  blossom  remains  fresh  a 
considerable  time  awaiting  fertilization,  and 
then  promptly  dries  up.  Well,  during  that 
"awaiting  "  time  the  stigma  is  tender,  easily 
affected  by  frost;  but  when  dried  up  the  lit- 
tle fruit  is  resistent.  So  with  plenty  of  bees 
there  is  less  danger  from  frost.  [This  looks 
reasonable  and  we  believe  it  is  true. — Ed.] 

None  of  my  funeral  whether  field  bees 
unload  in  supers  or  brood-chamber;  but  it's 
hardly  proven,  p.  763,  that  it's  always  in  su- 
pers. That  "suppose  "  15  pounds  a  day  com- 
ing in,  and  all  cells  already  filled,  might  be 
answered  by  the  question,  "Does  that  hap- 
pen?" At  any  rate,  when  honey  comes  in 
12  pounds  a  day  you  can  always  shake  thin 
honey  out  of  the  brood-combs  by  the  pound. 
And  there's  no  need  for  12  pounds  in  the 
brood-chamber,  for  some  of  it  could  be  car- 
ried up  soon  after  being  brought  in.  If  field- 
bees  go  straight  to  the  supers  it  seems  'hey 
might  take  their  pollen  there  too,  instead 
stead  of  dumping  it  in  the  brood-chamber. 

"  The  CANDY-BILL  of  Uncle  Sam  is  $130,- 
000,000  a  year,"  says  the  Baltimore  News. 
"  It  is  said  by  experts  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  candy  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  use 
of  alcohol.  Alcohol  destroys  the  taste  for 
sweets,  and  correspondingly  the  heavy  can- 
dy-eater is  not  likely  to  be  the  person  who 
has  a  strong  liking  for  whisky,  beer,  or  wine. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  admitted  gain  of  so- 
briety among  all  classes  of  people  has  had 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  business  of  the 
candy  maker  by  leaps  and  bounds."  All  of 
which  is  good — very  good.  Now  let  the  word 
go  out  that  it  would  be  still  better  if  honey 
should  replace  three-fourths  of  the  candy. 

Louis  SCHOLL,  p.  757,  I  don't  want  to  get 
"a  good  swat "  along  with  the  editor,  and  so 
I'd  like  to  come  to  an  understanding.  It's  a 
matter  of  serious  practical  importance.  'The 
belief  of  some  is  that  the  diameter  of  a  cell 
is  constantly  lessened  by  the  addition  of  co- 
coons to  the  side-walls,  and  so  no  comb  more 
than  five  years  old  should  be  used.  I  believe 
that  a  comb  may  be  used  for  50  years  or 
more.  There  is  a  constant  thickening  of  the 
midrib,  and  a  constant  deepening  of  the  cell 
to  compensate  for  it,  so  that  the  diameter  of 
the  cell  always  remains  sufficient  for  a  full- 
sized  bee.  Of  course  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  such  close  spacing  or  such  a  thick 
midrib  that  the  depth  of  the  cell  is  too  little 
for  a  full-sized  bee.  But  I  don't  believe  it 
ever  happened  that  a  cell  of  full  depth  was 
made  too  narrow  by  cocoons  for  good  use. 
Your  bees  were  dwarfs,  not  because  of  the 
diameter,  but  the  depth  of  the  cells.  Neither 
the  editor  nor  I  thouerht  the  bees  could  spread 
the  combs;  but  we  thought  the  bees  could 
spread  the  combs;  but  we  thought  you  were 
equal  to  the  task,  and  that  if  you  would  do 
so  you  would  get  bees  of  full  size.  By  the 
way,  that  >^-inch  midrib  must  be  about  100 
years  old, 
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By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

queens  from  eggs. 
Page  490,  Gleavings,  I  believe  you  are 
right,  Dr.  Miller.  When  a  colony  has  a  queen 
the  bees  rear  queens  for  swarming  or  for 
superseding  from  the  egg. 

SOUND  REASONING. 

F.  P.  Adams,  at  the  recent  Ontario  conven- 
tion, stated  that  artificial  swarm  control  and 
artificial  stimulation  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  queen-rearing.  He  asked  where  queens 
would  come  from  when  swarming  stopped. 
I  share  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Gill,  in 
the  Bee-keepers'  Review,  page  373,  "extensive 
bee-keepers  can't  afford  to  rear  many 
queens,"  for  I  have  largely  bought  them. 
<^ 

ROBBER-TRAPS. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Macdonald,  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  page  388,  in  commenting  on  these 
eoatrivances,  pities  the  poor  innocent  bees 
tkat  get  trapped  with  the  marauders.  In 
commenting  on  this,  D.  G.  Taylor,  page  397, 
states,  "I  think  the  sj^mpathy  is  entirely 
wasted,  as  the  bees  which  enter  a  robber- 
trap,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
hive,  are  bees  that  have  the  tendency  to  be- 
come robbers."  No  doubt  the  bees  "have 
the  tendency  to  become  robbers" — all  bees 
have  that  tendency,  and  therefore  such  a  trap 
is  a  folly  which  I  have  never  heard  of  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  The  fault  lies 
with  the  bee-keeper.  Trap  him.  [See  edi- 
torials.] 

A  NEW  SITUATION  IN  CANADA. 

At  Welland  there  is  a  smelter  for  reducing 
silver  ore  from  cobalt.  In  that  section  the 
bees  have  been  almost  wiped  out.  Some 
have  lost  all;  others  less.  An  average  report 
is  6  left  out  of  45.  Some  attribute  it  to  the 
smelter,  others  to  large  hornets  which  have 
been  seen  fighting  bees  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive.  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  govern- 
ment apiarist.  The  president  of  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  at  the  recent  con- 
vention, stated  several  times  that  the  govern- 
ment had  given  all  that  the  association  asked 
for.  Does  our  faith  fall  short  of  what  we 
might  get?  Let  us  ask  for  first-class  equip- 
ment at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and 
we  shall  likely  get  it. 

BEES  FERTILIZE  BUCKWHEAT  BLOSSOMS. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Ontario  Government 
Jordan  Harbour  Fruit  Station  I  noticed  a 
patch  of  buckwheat,  partly  enclosed  to  bar 
access  by  the  bees  and  other  insects.  I  at 
once  judged  that  another  long-hoped-for 
wish  that  the  Ontario  Government  would 
carry  on  investigations  in  the  fertilization  of 
blossoms  by  bees  was  beginning  to  take 
shape.  No  doubt  the  station's  first  report 
will  be  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Hon.  J.  S.  Duff;  yet  that  did  not  prevent  me 
from  adjusting  my  eye  to  a  small  opening 


available,  and  finding  that  the  uncovered 
buckwheat  had  at  least  one  third  more  buck- 
wheat seeds  than  the  covered.  The  horti- 
cultural official  at  my  side,  in  response  to 
my  quick  verdict,  confirmed  my  opinion. 

SHALL  BEES  BE  SUBJECTED    TO    QUARANTINE 

IN   ENGLAND? 

In  the  British  Bee  Journal,  page  433,  Mr. 
Reed,  at  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion conversazione,  stated  that  foul  brood 
"was  so  prevalent  in  Northern  Italy  that 
bee-keepers  took  no  notice  of  it."  Then  fol- 
lows a  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
stopping  the  importation  of  queens  from  this 
country,  subjecting  the  bees  to  quarantine. 
As  Mr.  Reed  states  that,  with  foul  brood  in 
the  hive,  the  bees  were  able  to  put  up  with 
it  (the  disease)  and  live  and  produce  honey, 
I  should  say  if  this  be  true  by  all  means  get 
these  bees;  but  I  fancy  there  is  a  mistake 
somewhere.  Mr.  Reed  also  states,  on  the 
same  page,  "The  United  States  Board  of 
Agriculture  were  most  careful  in  their  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  chance  of  conveying 
disease  into  that  country."  If  there  are  such 
regulations,  will  the  editor  of  Gleanings 
kindly  let  us  know  what  they  are?  I  know 
of  none.  There  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
getting  reliable  information,  especially  from 
a  distance.     [See  editorials.] 

The  Isle  of  Wight  bee  disease  appears  to 
have  practically  wiped  out  bee-keeping  on 
that  island. 

THE  PLACE  FOR  EMPTY  SUPERS. 

On  page  490  Dr.  Miller  says  that,  when  he 

fmts  empty  section-supers  under  a  partly 
illed  one  in  a  waning  flow,  the  bees  keep 
on  with  the  super  above  and  leave  the  empty 
super  untouched.  Yes,  they  may  even  com- 
plete a  partially  filled  section  and  not  touch 
the  neighboring  one.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  separators  are  used.  Whether  it 
be  a  comb-honey  super  or  an  extracting-su- 
per  with  foundation  that  is  put  between  the 
l3 rood- chamber  and  the  super  already  in  use, 
I  find  that,  with  a  moderate  honey-flow,  the 
tendency  is  to  take  no  more  honey  through 
this  emptv  super  than  necessary,  and,  there- 
fore, to  crowd  more  honey  into  the  brood- 
chamber  at  the  expense  of  room  for  brood- 
rearing.  Now,  wnen  I  add  extracting- su- 
pers, and  can  spare  the  time,  I  take  some  of 
the  nearly  filled  frames  from  the  super  al- 
ready on  the  hive,  put  in  their  place  empty 
combs,  and  place  the  new  super  on  top  with 
the  combs  which  have  been  in  use  in  the 
place  formerly  occupied  with  empties.  I  al- 
so take  care  to  put  the  empties  in  the  top 
story  above  the  empties  in  the  lower.  This 
establishes  an  old  or  already  accepted  con- 
nection between  the  upper  and  lower  story, 
and  it  makes  less  of  a  break  in  the  interior 
of  the  hive;  and  I  prefer  it  very  much  to 
leaving  all  new  comb  in  one  super,  either 
next  to  the  brood-chamber  or  on  top.  Where 
more  than  the  number  of  supers  mentioned 
above  are  in  use  I  seek  to  place  the  frames 
nearest  full  in  the  top  super  or  supers. 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


SAWED  vs.    SPLIT  OR  SLICED    SEPARATORS. 

The  scalloped  wood  separator  is  subject  to 
hard  usage  in  comparison  to  its  strength. 
The  scalloped  edges  break  off  very  easily, 
and  great  care  must  be  used  in  wedging  up 
supers,  removing  honey  from  them,  and  in 
cleaning  the  separators.  The  most  breakage 
comes  in  scrapmg  off  wax  and  propolis.  A 
wood  separator,  to  be  of  service,  snould  be 
sawed  and  not  split  or  sliced;  it  should  be 
free  from  knots  and  decayed  wood,  and 
thick  enough  so  that  there  will  be  about 
fourteen  to  the  inch.  Some  run  as  high  as 
eighteen;  but  this  is  too  thin,  and  the  scal- 
lops will  break  off  almost  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. A  good  time  to  compare  the  merits  of 
a  sawed  and  a  split  separator  is  after  a  lot  of 
them  have  been  wet.  The  sawed  separators 
come  back  into  shape  fairly  well,  while  the 
split  separator  will  remain  warped,  and,  if 
bent  into  shape,  will  likely  break. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Trick- 
sy, as  given  on  pages  722  and  723,  Dec.  1, 
that  comb-honey  cases  are  made  too  strong. 
The  single-tier  wood  case  is  not  protection 
enough  Tor  the  honey.  The  freight-handlers 
have  so  many  goods  to  move  that  often  no 
time  can  be  had  to  move  goods  slowly.  This 
is  not  as  we  would  wish;  but  we  shall  have 
to  do  the  best  possible,  and  continue  to  fight 
for  more  careful  handling  of  fragile  goods. 
The  railroads  out  this  way  have  claims  for 
breakage  on  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
local  shipments  of  comb  honey.  The  break- 
age is  caused  by  careless  freight-handlers, 
Sacking  in  cars  with  heavy  goods,  and  by 
ard  bumping  of  cars  when  switching.  The 
rate  on  comb  honey  will  no  doubt  be  raised 
if  more  fragile  cases  are  used.  Comb  honey 
is  not  packed  in  as  heavy  crates  as  other 
goods  of  light  weight  and  fragile  character. 

Neither  do  I  think  the  graamg-rules  draw 
the  lines  too  fine  or  specify  too  many  grades. 
The  rules  could  be  improved;  but  adopting 
the  "individual "  methods  would  destroy  all 
standards  to  go  by.  The  development  of  the 
modern  methods  of  distribution  of  fruit  and 
produce  has  given  rise  to  the  grading-rules 
established  by  associations  of  fruit-growers 
and  producers.  Take  the  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  certain  high  quality  of  product  like  the 
Rocky  Ford  melon  or  the  Hood  River  apple. 
These  names  have  been  made  by  the  grow- 
ers combining,  and  establishing  rules  and 
shipping  a  uniform  product. 

The  apples  that  are  shipped  from  the  West 
and  Northwest  have  six  grades  for  each  va- 
riety of  fruit  —  three  for  size  and  three  for 
color.  That  makes  more  grades  than  we 
have  in  comb  honey,  and  we  can  not  do  bet- 
ter than  take  the  hint  from  the  most  success- 
ful marketers  of  fruit.    There  are  no  pro- 


ducing sections  of  the  country  in  either  fruit 
or  honey  that  have  established  a  name  for 
quality  that  have  not  adopted  uniform  rules 
for  grading  and  packing,  and  shipped  the 
goods  through  producers  co-operating  to 
make  carloads  or  organizing  an  association 
to  do  the  work. 

■*- 

COLORADO  BEE   CONVENTION. 

The  convention  has  come  and  gone,  and  a 
good  meeting  it  was  too.  Often  I  would  hear 
some  one  say,  "Before  another  year  goes  by  I 
am  going  to  observe  along  that  line  myself." 
This  is  the  benefit  of  a  bee  convention.  By 
rubbing  ideas  together  we  refine  our  own 
and  get  a  few  additional  good  ones.  Mr. 
Dyer  gave  some  of  his  ideas  on  overstocking 
bee  territory  that  caused  some  little  discus- 
sion. He  said  he  believed  that,  unless  there 
were  bees  to  gather  the  nectar  as  secreted 
by  the  bloom,  the  nectar  would  drv  up  and 
form  a  hard  scale  that  would  stop  the  secre- 
tion entirely.  His  idea  was  that  the  bloom 
yields  nectar  for  quite  a  few  days,  and  that 
the  bees  get  a  large  amount,  comparatively, 
from  each  corolla  if  it  is  kept  empty  by  the 
visiting  bees.  Prof.  Gillette  said  it  was  the 
rule  for  nectar  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  flower 
became  fertilized.  This,  in  a  large  measure, 
would  discount  the  possibilities  that  Mr. 
Dyer  spoke  of,  though  he  has  six  hundred 
colonies  in  one  location  at  the  present  time. 
We  shall  hope  to  know  more  of  the  outcome 
later  on  when  he  has  given  the  theory  a 
thorough  test.  The  supply  of  pollen  is  a 
more  serious  matter  here  in  the  spring  than 
the  lack  of  nectar  in  the  summer,  though  we 
have  experienced  the  lack  of  both  lately  oft- 
ener  than  is  desired. 

If  flowers  can  be  bred  up  so  that  the  nec- 
tar will  flow  before  and  after  fertilization 
we  shall  be  well  out  on  the  road  to  more 
profit  from  the  bee.  The  cow  gives  milk 
out  of  season  (according  to  the  requirements 
of  nature),  and  we  hope  the  flowers  will 
overstep  nature  a  little  for  us. 

Wilbur  F.  Cannon,  Pure-food  Commission- 
er, gave  a  talk  on  the  pure-food  law  and  its 
relation  to  honey.  He  expressed  his  desire 
to  have  the  bee-keepers  co-operate  with  him 
in  stamping  out  any  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding of  honey. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  con- 
vention was  the  lecture  by  Prof.  Gillette  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  honey-bee,  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  slides.  The  honey-bee  is 
the  highest  in  the  scale  of  all  the  members 
of  the  insect  kingdom  as  man  is  in  the  ani- 
mal. The  reason  for  the  classification  of  the 
bee  at  the  top  of  the  scale  is  because  she 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  special  or- 
gans. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  man 
and  the  bee  have  been  so  closely  connected 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Alike  in  their 
tastes,  social  organization,  and  desires,  wher- 
ever man  has  planted  trees,  flowers,  and 
gardens,  there  you  find  the  bee.  The  charm 
of  Prof.  Gillette's  lecture  was  the  genial  per- 
sonality of  the  man  shining  througn  it  all. 

*  Mr.  Trickey  referred  to  carriers  or  crates,  and  not 
single  or  double  tier  shipping-cases.— Ed.] 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT   Borodino,    New   York. 


THE  VARIATION  IN  THE    BLOSSOMING  OF  THE 
BASSWOOnS. 

It  was  with  more  than  usual  interest  that 
I  read  what  Messrs.  W.  J.  Green  and  A.  I. 
Root  had  to  say  about  the  bass^voods  on  page 
442  of  the  July  15th  number  of  Gleamngs,  as 
I  have  been  brought  up  with  the  basswoods 
during  the  whole  of  the  63  years  of  my  life. 
Among  the  first  recollections  of  the  old  child- 
hood home  is  one  of  my  father  showing 
mother  a  bunch  of  basswood  blossoms  and 
describing  their  beauty  and  sweetness  to 
her,  while  the  next  spring  a  tree  of  this  va- 
riety was  set  out  near  the  corner  of  the  house 
in  which  I  was  born.  This  tree  is  now  some 
forty  feet  tall,  and  nearlv  or  quite  three  feet 
in  diameter.  Later  on,  rather  built  for  him- 
self another  home,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869 
set  out  two  basswood-trees  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  house,  while  in  the  spnng  of 
1874  another  tree  was  set  about  100  feet 
away,  at  the  roadside,  as  an  ornament  and 
for  shade  to  "any  weary  traveler"  who 
might  pass  along  the  public  highway,  as  my 
father  always  considered  the  basswood  as 
the  prettiest  and  nicest  of  all  trees  for  shade. 
The  two  trees  nearest  the  house  are  now 
nearly  six  feet  in  circumference;  but  the  one 
by  the  roadside  has  not  attained  so  large  a 
growth,  being  only  about  4>^  feet  around  the 
trunk.  I  have  thus  described  these  trees  so 
that  the  reader  can  the  better  understand 
what  I  am  about  to  say  further. 

The  tree  first  planted  at  my  childhood 
home  is  a  mid-s  "ason  bloomer,  and  so  gives 
me  a  certain  understanding  that  the  season 
for  basswood  nectar  is  hair  gone;  and  during 
all  of  my  bee-keeping  life  of  forty  years  it 
has  guided  me  in  not  expanding  my  opera- 
tions for  section  honey,  but,  after  this  bloom, 
to  begin  to  contract  the  surplus  apartment  to 
the  hives  so  that  the  season  would  not  close 
by  having  a  whole  lot  of  unfinished  sections 
on  my  hands  with  only  a  few  salable  ones. 

One  of  the  pecuUar  things  about  the  two 
trees  planteci  in  1869  is  that  one  of  them 
never  blossoms  at  all  while  the  other  blos- 
soms every  year,  and  generally  in  the  great- 
est profusion,  with  bees  at  work  on  it  at  all 
times  when  it  is  in  bloom,  while  many  times 
the  tree  at  the  old  homestead  will  not  have 
a  bee  on  it,  and  that  with  the  old  homestead 
not  400  feet  away.  But  the  part  which  will 
interest  Messrs.  Green  and  Root  is  this:  That 
profuse-blooming  and  always  nectar-secret- 
mgtree  is  the  earliest  bloomer  of  all  the  bass- 
woods  about  here,  so  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
step  out  20  feet  from  the  door  of  the  house 
to  know  when  the  earliest  nectar  from  bass- 
wood  can  come  in  the  hive.  I  notice  that 
Mr.  Green  »ays  that  the  European  linden 
was  in  full  bloom  at  Wooster,  Onio,  on  July 

5,  while  Mr.  Root  says  that  the  common  bass- 
wood  was  in  bloom  at  Medina,  Ohio,  on  July 

6.  Well,   this  very  earliest-blooming  tree 


opened  its  very  first  buds  on  July  12,  and 
was  not  in  full  bloum  until  July  16,  17. 

By  looking  at  my  atlas  I  f  nd  that  Wooster, 
Ohio,  is  about  15  miles  south  of  latitude  41, 
and  that  Medina  is  about  10  milf^s;  north  of 
the  same  parallel,  while  I  am  ahout  10  miles 
south  of  parallf  1  43:  hence  Mr.  Green  is  about 
125  miles  further  south  than  Borodino,  and 
Mr.  Root  only  about  100  miles.  It  would 
hardly  seem  that  a  uistance  no  greater  than 
that  would  allow  of  so  great  a  variation  in 
the  time  of  basswood  bloom,  and  especially 
as  Mr.  Gref  n  says  that  the  European  variety 
io  ten  days  later  than  our  American. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  reader  of  something  a  lit- 
tle strange:  That  tree'  set  by  the  highway  in 
1874  proved  to  be  the  latest  bloomer  of  any 
of  the  basswoods  hereabout;  and  now  this 
day  as  I  write,  July  24,  it  is  bursting  its  first 
buds  just  twelve  days  later  than  the  very 
earliest,  so  that  I  have  right  uniler  my  obser- 
vation not  only  the  first  bloom  but  the  last, 
and  thus  during  the  most  of  my  bee-kef  ping 
life  I  could  tell  at  a  glance  about  the  probable 
flow  of  nectar  from  me  basswood,  and  govern 
all  operations  with  the  bees  in  accord  there- 
with. Here  I  have  a  difference  of  12  days 
in  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  our  basswoods, 
all,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  same  variety, 
while  Mr.  Green  gives  only  ten  days  as  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean; and  this  difference  is  not  on  ace  lunt 
of  the  later-blooming  tree  gr  jwing  "in  dense 
shaded  pieces  of  woodland,"  as  Mr.  Root 
suggests,  for  all  of  the  four  trees  spoken  of 
grow  right  out  in  "the  open,"  separated 
from  all  other  trees  of  any  kind  or  nature.  I 
have  just  come  from  the  north  side  of  a  12- 
acre  woodlot  in  which  some  300  basswoods 
grow,  where  I  went  before  writing  this,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  thing  later  there;  but 
there  I  found  only  two  trees  as  late  as  the 
one  by  the  roadiide ;  and  as  the  earliest  bloom 
is  gone  and  the  latest  just  opening,  with  the 
others  varying  all  the  way  between,  bass- 
wood  can  be  said  to  be  "  in  full  bloom  "  at 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  on  this  the  24th  day  of  July, 
while  the  ten  day  later  European  variety  was 
in  full  bloom  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  July  5. 
Surely  this  is  a  great  and  varied  country,  and 
I  realize  more  and  more,  as  the  time  passes, 
that  locality  does  play  a  very  important  part 
with  those  whose  occupation  consists  mainly 
of  apiculture. 


ANIMATED  EGGS,  ETC. 

In  adding  a  little  further  to  the  animated-egg  ques- 
tion, let  me  state  that  I  have  for  years  tested  my  eggs 
in  warm  water,  as  H.  F.  Hart  mentions  on  page  417, 
July  1.  All  eggs  that  sink  after  a  fortnight's  incuba- 
tion are  of  no  value;  but  those  which  flott  and  are  in- 
dividually seen  to  wobble  (not  with  any  movement  of 
the  water)  are,  of  course,  alive.  A  minute  or  two 
should  be  ample  time  for  the  chicks  to  wake  up,  but 
they  generally  begin  to  bob  almost  directly,  and  I  have 
thought  the  wetting  good  for  them,  so  long  as  they 
were  not  chilled.  But  by  your  instructions  I  have 
made  a  "Root  egg-tester,"  with  which  I  have  watched 
a  batch  of  eggs  daily,  right  through  the  hatch,  and  it 
is  simply  splendid,  so  I'll  have  no  further  use  for  warm 
water  in  that  direction.  Thanks  for  that  good  article, 
which  is  but  one  among  many  equally  valuable. 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Aug.  16.  S.  C.  RHODES. 
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Jan.  1 


General 
Correspondence 

EUROPEAN  OR  BLACK  BROOD. 


Some    More   Evidence  Tending  to  Show 

that  Requeening  after  the  Alexander 

Plan  will  Effect  a  Cure. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  have  an  interesting  letter  from  John  T. 
Greene,  Interlaken,  N7  Y.,  who  has  been  do- 
ing some  things  hardly  according  to  ortho- 
dox teaching  in  his  dealings  with  black 
brood.    He  says: 

I  had  six  yards  the  past  season  in  which  nearly  ev- 
ery colony  had  the  disease.  We  started  in  to  shake 
every  diseased  colony;  but  when  one  man,  with  only 
his  wife  to  help,  undertakes  to  shake  about  300  colonies 
and  care  for  a  yard  50  miles  away  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  got  to  go  some. 

We  had  to  shake  at  "any old  time"  while  daylight 
lasted,  and  then  found  we  couldn't  quite  catch  up.  At 
the  beginning  we  disinfected  our  hives,  burning  them 
out  with  a  painter's  torch.  We  also  had  lots  of  other 
work  to  do  while  caring  for  the  bees. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short  we  began  to  re- 
queen  with  young  Italian  queens  (most  of  my  bees 
were  blacks  or  hybrids ) .  We  then  began  to  wonder  if 
the  young  queens  would  not  do  the  business  and  save 
us  a  lot  of  work.  You  see  we  were  getting  tired,  and 
wanted  help.  So  we  began  to  requeen  and  leave  all  the 
old  combs  in  the  hive,  and  were  greatly  pleased  to  find 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  colonies  thus  left  without  a 
trace  of  the  disease  at  the  close  of  a  very  light  buck- 
wheat flow. 

He  explains  that  one  thing  that  led  to  a 
trial  of  this  sort  of  treatment  was  the  fact 
that  the  previous  year  a  colony  in  ve'y  bad 
condition  had  had  z  youner  queen  given  to 
it,  and  some  time  lator  he  v/  s  surprised  to 
find  that  not  a  diseased  cell  v't;s  to  be  found 
in  the  hive.  He  also  says  that  v'hfre  a  colo- 
ny was  weak,  or  did  not  clean  up,  tv/o  were 
united,  the  stronger  being  placed  on  the 
weaker. 

Of  course,  as  he  says,  it  is  too  soon  to  say 
that  there  may  be  no  return  of  the  disease; 
but  the  plain  facts  that  he  gives  are  none 
the  less  valuable. 

After  knowing  what  a  scourge  black  (Eu- 
ropean) foul  brood  had  been  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  had  had  some  question  whether 
it  were  not  in  a  milder  form  in  Illinois.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Greene's  letter  there  is  prob- 
ably no  difference. 

According  to  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, the  two  essential  things  in  the  treat- 
ment are,  first,  strength  of  colony;  and,  sec- 
ond, a  term  of  queenlessness.  Perhaps  he 
would  stipulate  a  third,  the  giving  of  a  young 
Italian  queen.  My  own  experience  confirm- 
ed and  emphasized  the  importance  of  having 
colonies  strong.  But  instead  of  having  a 
colony  entirely  without  a  queen  for  three 
weeks  I  would  give-it  a  virgin  at  the  end 
of  ten  days.  Now  comes  Mr.  Greene,  who 
beUeves  in  strong  colonies,  but  who  makes 
no  mention  of  anytime  of  queenlessness  — 
merely  requeens.  At  any  rate,  when  a  strong 
colony  was  requeened  a  cure  followed  in  95 
per  cent  of  the  cases. 


The  question  arises,  is  the  queen  diseased 
or  at  fault  in  any  way?  and  is  the  mere 
change  of  queen  all  that  is  necessary?  It 
looks  just  a  little  that  way.  A  number  of 
times  my  assistant,  upon  looking  at  the 
queen  of  a  bad  colony,  said,  "  How  logy  that 
queen  appears!  "  And  one  out  of  five  of  the 
queens  disappeared  not  many  days  after  be- 
ing thrown  on  foundation.  It  was  not  su- 
perseding; generally  no  queen-cells  were 
started  until  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
queen.  Were  the  foul  brood  bacilli  in  the 
body  of  the  queen?  If  so,  they  were  not  in 
the  eggs,  for  the  brood  from  these  eggs  was 
in  all  cases  healthy.  Yet  it  seemed  that  in 
some  way  the  queens  were  weak,  and  per- 
haps their  worker  progeny  were  correspond- 
ingly weak,  making  a  change  of  queens 
favorable  to  recovery. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
change  of  queens  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Greene's 
treatment.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
generally,  when  a  queen  is  introduced,  there 
IS  a  break  in  laying — practical  queenlessness 
— for  a  day  or  more,  and  perhaps  for  several 
days.  Even  when  the  new  queen  begins 
laying,  she  is  not  up  to  her  full  count  for 
some  time,  and  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  brood  ought  to  give  the  bees  a  better 
chance  to  clean  up. 

This  much  seems  clearly  established:  That 
bees  are  able  to  clean  out  a  certain  number 
of  cells  in  European  (not  American)  foul 
brood.  It  also  seems  nearly  proven  that 
bees  in  good  heart  will  clean  out  all,  if  there 
is  not  too  much  for  them  to  do,  and  that  a 
stoppage  or  diminution  in  egg-laying  di- 
minishes the  number  of  foul  cells  to  be 
cleaned  up,  and  increases  the  chances  for 
cure.  A  practical  question  is:  "How  long 
should  a  colony  be  queen'. ss  to  give  it  a 
fair  chance  to  clean  up?  " 

Mr.  Alexander's  rule  was  to  leave  the  col- 
ony queenless  for  three  weeks.  But  if  I  un- 
derstand the  matter  correctlv,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der had  hardly  gone  beyond  the  experimen- 
tal stage,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  never 
tried  any  shorter  time  than  three  weeks. 
Perhaps  he  reasoned  in  this  way:  "  It  takes 
three  weeks  for  all  brood  to  hatch  out,  so 
that's  the  time  for  the  colony  to  be  queen- 
less."  But  it  is  just  possible  that  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  for  conveying  the  disease 
from  a  ceil  that  is  sealed,  and  that  eight  or 
ten  days'  queenlessness  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  as  three  weeks.  And  if 
there  be  not  too  much  cleaning  up  to  do,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  even  less 
than  eight  or  ten  days  may  answer,  when  we 
take  into  account  Mr.  Greene's  experience, 
and  also  the  fact  that  a  number  of  my  colo- 
nies that  were  mildly  affected  cured  them- 
selves without  any  interference  on  my  part. 

Let  me  give  one  example  of  self-cure. 
No.  100  was  foul-broody,  but  not  very  bad. 
July  16  I  put  an  excluder  on  the  hive,  and 
then  piled  on  it  four  or  five  (I  think  five) 
stories  of  foul-broody  combs.  Aug.  13 1  took 
away  the  upper  stories,  out  of  which,  of 
course,  all  brood  had  emerged,  and  then 
opened  the  lower  story  in  order  to  treat  it. 
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To  my  great  surprise,  not  a  single  diseased 
cell  could  be  found  in  the  hive! 
Marengo,  111. 

[This  is  all  very  interesting.  We  should 
be  glad  to  get  reports  from  one  or  more  of 
the  York  State  inspectors  who  have  had  a 
large  experience  with  this  disease.— Ed.] 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


Will  the  Disease  Reappear^Among  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Dees? 

BY  F.   H.   HARVEY. 


I  have  just  been  reading  Dr.  Miller's  arti- 
cle in  the  Dec.  1st  issue  on  his  experience 
with  black  or  European  foul  brood.  I  note 
what  he  says  about  shaking  the  bees  direct- 
ly on  full  sheets  of  foundation  without  put- 
ting them  on  starters  first.  I  have  tried  it, 
and  have  had  the  black  brood  reappear  in  a 
good  many  cases.  I  have  also  had  it  reap- 
pear when  swarms  from  diseased  colonies 
were  hived  on  starters,  both  when  given  the 
partly  filled  section- super  and  when  given 
an  entirely  new  one.  This  is  most  apt  lo  oc- 
cur when  the  bees  are  dark  or  have  a  queen 
that  is  not  first  class. 

If  Dr.  Miller's  experience  is  like  mine  he 
will  find  more  or  less  of  his  treated  colonies 
showing  diseased  larvae  early  next  spring. 
If  the  colonies  are  reasonably  strong,  and 
the  queens  good  young  Italians,  the  disease 
will  disappear  from  most  of  the  colonies  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  as  soon  as  honey  comes 
in  freely. 

Regarding  the  time  of  day  for  treating  dis- 
eased bees,  I  have  found  early  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  is  light,  the  best.  The  bees  are 
easily  handled,  and  do  not  crawl  into  one's 
clothing  as  they  do  in  the  evening. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Dec.  6. 

[This  seems  to  carry  out  Dr.  Miller's  (or, 
rather,  Alexander's)  theory  that  the  source 
of  the  trouble  may  reside  in  a  poor  queen. — 
Ed.] 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POLLEN. 


Insects    Can    Not    Stimulate    Flowers    to 
Develop  More  Pollen. 


BY  JOHN  H.  LOVELL. 

On  p.  677,  Nov.  1,  a  correspondent  raises 
the  following  query: 

Now,  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  pol- 
lenizing  of  flowers  that  I  have  never  seen  mentioned. 
The  greenhouse  men  used  to  scatter  the  pollen  by 
hand,  and  get  some  fruit;  but  now  they  generally  keep 
bees,  and  get  much  better  results  than  by  hand  work. 
Now,  is  not  this  the  result  of  the  bee  working,  or  ex- 
ercising the  glands  of  the  flower  in  some  way?  .  .  . 
Who  knows  but  that  this  moving  or  exercising  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils  causes  the  pollen  ducts  to  put  forth 
extra  efforts?  .  .  .  I  should  like  the  opinion  oi  some 
scientific  bee-keeper  on  this  subject,  as  I  think  it  a 
profitable  one  for  discussion. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the 
grains  of  pollen  will  show  that  this  is  impos- 


sible. The  pollen  is  not  secreted  by  ducts, 
and  the  number  of  grains  in  each  anther  is 
determined  long  before  it  is  visited  by  in- 
sects. The  manner  in  which  they  are  form- 
ed is  as  follows: 

At  first  ttie  anther  is  a  mass  of  small  homo- 
geneous cells,  alike  in  size  and  kind,  cover- 
ed by  an  epidermis.  Soon  it  becomes  faint- 
ly four-lobed  in  cross- section,  and  a  central 
strand  of  tissue  is  differentiated  to  form  the 
connective  or  common  base.  In  the  mature 
anther  these  four  lobes  become  reduced  to 
two,  each  containing  two  cavities  partially 
or  wholly  united.  Each  of  the  four  lobes  of 
the  nascent  anther  is  a  center  for  the  pro- 
duction of  pollen.  The  layer  of  cells  direct- 
ly under  the  epidermis  (the  hypodermal 
layer)  produces  the  pollen  grains.  The  num- 
ber of  these  cells  varies  greatly  in  different 
species  of  plants,  from  1,  2,  or  3,  to  many. 
This  plate  of  cells,  of  which  there  is  one  to 
each  of  the  four  lobes,  is  called  the  arche- 
sporium.  By  a  series  of  divisions  these  cells 
rapidly  increase  in  number;  and  the  outer 
and  inner  layers  are  differentiated  into  walls 
for  the  protection  and  nourishment  of  the 
primary  central  layer,  which  either  directly, 
or  usually  by  three  or  four  divisions,  gives 
rise  to  the  pollen  motner-cells. 

The  motner-cells  increase  greatly  in  size, 
and  stain  differently  from  the  tissue  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Their  walls 
thicken,  become  rounded,  and  tend  to  sepa- 
rate from  each  other.  The  time  required 
for  the  development  of  the  pollen  mother- 
cells  io  ^rr,m.  one  to  two  weeks. 

Eich  rn  ■•iif  f  evil  divides  into  four  cells  or 
gvA  U3  f  pn'l:-n.  [-i  cue  monocotyledons 
{grAsscsi,  scd^s,  li  ips,  and  orchids)  the 
mother-ceI(  d>  les  lirst  into  two  cells,  and 
then  each  O'-  ..L-v^i^j  hemispheres  divides 
again  to  form  the  tetrad  of  pollen  grains. 
In  the  dicotyledons  (buttercups,  roses, 
clovers,  daisies,  and  deciduous  trees)  the 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  divides  at  once 
into  four  nuclei,  and  the  cell-walls  are  form- 
ed later.  Deviations  from  the  number  four 
occasionally  occur,  and  instances  are  known 
of  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  pollen  grains  arising 
from  a  single  mother-cell. 

The  wall  of  the  pollen  grain  is  a  delicate 
structure  which  soon  becomes  differentiated 
into  two  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  often 
beautifully  marked  in  various  patterns,  and 
beset  with  spines  and  warts.  At  maturity 
the  pollen-grains  become  a  powdery  mass, 
and  the  four  cavities  are  reduced  to  two  by 
the  breaking-down  of  the  partition  wall  in 
each  anther  lobe.  In  rhododendron  and 
some  other  genera  the  four  grains  of  the  te- 
trad remain  adherent,  while  in  the  orchids 
all  of  the  grains  are  bound  together  in  pack- 
ets called  pollinia. 

The  anthers  open,  or  dehisc,  in  various 
ways,  and  the  pollen  either  falls  out  or  is 
forcibly  expelled,  or  adheres  to  insects,  birds, 
or  other  visitors  to  the  flowers. 

While  only  a  very  brief  outline  has  been 
given  of  the  development  of  the  pollen 
grains,  it  is  evident  that  movements  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils  by  bees  can  not  increase 
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the  number  of  grains,  since  the  beginning 
of  each  grain  of  pollen  long  antedates  the 
first  visit  of  insects  to  the  flower.  But  while 
insects  can  not  stimulate  flowers  to  produce 
more  pollen,  it  may  well  be  inquired  wheth- 
er they  can  not  by  selection  produce  races 
or  species  of  plants  which  will  yield  more 
pollen  than  their  ancestors.  The  number  of 
grains  of  pollen  in  different  flowers  varies 
just  as  does  the  number  of  seeds.  By  select- 
mg  flowers  with  the  largest  number  of  seeds 
for  successive  generations  the  product  may 
be  greatly  increased.  May  not  the  same  be 
done  in  the  case  of  pollen?  Bees,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  done  tnis;  for  there  is  a  class 
or  flowers  called  "pollen  flowers "  which 
contain  no  nectar,  and  which  insects,  chieflv 
bees,  visit  for  their  pollen  alone.  Such 
flowers  are  the  anemone,  poppy,  St.  Johns- 
worts,  roses,  mullein,  and  elder. 

In  the  wild  rose  there  is  a  ring  of  many 
stamens  which  yield  a  great  abundance  of 
pollen  and  which  bees,  especially  the  less 
specialized  wild  ones,  visit  in  great  numbers. 
The  rose  has  proven  a  veritable  thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  both  artists  and  poets.  Not  long  ago 
the    Youth's  Companion,  on  its    children  s 

gage,  published  a  large  picture  of  a  rose- 
ush  from  which  bees  were  represented  as 
gathering  honey.  Beneath  the  bush  was  a 
still  house  from  which  tubes  ran  to  each 
flower.  After  passing  through  a  refining 
apparatus  they  were  depicted  as  bottling 
and  carting  the  honey  away.  Alas!  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  rose  honey;  and,  alas  for 
such  teaching  of  natural  history! 

Again,  Bliss  Carmen  sings  of  "The 
Swarthy  Bee." 

He  harries  the  ports  of  the  hollyhocks, 

And  levies  on  poor  sweetbrier; 
He  drinks  the  whitest  wine  of  phlox, 

And  the  rose  is  his  desire. 

Not  at  all.  "He"  does  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  the  rose  is  nectarless  and  the  phlox 
is  a  butterfly  flower.  Even  art  in  these 
days  can  not  dispense  with  science. 

Bees  of  all  kinds  (and  there  are  probably 
at  least  3000  species  in  North  America)  are 
dependent  upim  pollen  for  brood-rearing. 
Deprivi  d  of  pollen  this  entire  group  of  in- 
sects \\ould  doubtless  disappear.  The  fe- 
mali  s,  therefore,  for  a  part  of  the  time  are 
compelled  to  collect  pollen  diligently,  and 
the  p. 'lien  tlowers  eem  to  have  been  devel- 
oped to  meet  this  dem;!nd.  In  the  tick-tre- 
foil (Desmodium  or  Mcibomia)  when  legiti- 
mate visi  ors  alight  upon  the  flowers,  which 
are  nectarless,  the  pollen  is  forcibly  dis- 
charged by  an  ela>tic  mechanism.  There 
are  many  other  p  Hen  flowers,  some  of 
which  have  a  part  of  the  anthers  more 
brightly  colored  than  the  others,  to  attract 
the  att  ntion  of  i;  sects. 

In  conclusion,  then,  while  insects  can  not, 
bj  iiTitati  g  the  :  ntt  trs  stimulate  an  indi- 
VMua)  fl.)v\er  to  'he  production  of  a  greattr 
quantity  of  polleii,  yet  there  seems  to  have 
arisen,  in  resp  'Mse  to  t  eir  deniand  for  pol- 
len, a  cl  ss  of  flowers  producing  this  food 
substance  only. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 


ROBBING  CURED. 


A  Change  in  the  Position  of  Colonies  that 
Resulted  In  the  Complete  Mystifi- 
cation of  the  Robbers. 


BY  G.   A.   HUMPERT. 


Failures  often  teach  better  lessons  than 
partial  successes.  It  was  owing  to  my  inabil- 
ity to  stop  robbing  this  year  that  I  finally 
learned  something.  Doubtless  owing  to  the 
absolute  honey  dearth  in  my  locality,  and 
the  half- starved  condition  of  manvof  mv  col- 
onies right  at  the  time  when  white  clover 
should  be  yielding,  that  robbing  became  a 
common  event  this  past  year.  I  vainly  tried 
every  means  that  I  had  read  of  except  to  im- 
prison the  robbed  colony  in  the  cellar  for 
several  days.  I  didn't  try  this,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  considered  failure  almost  better 
than  to  send  my  bees  to  jail  when  the  next 
few  days  might  bring  the  expected  honey- 
flow.  So  I  usually  had  to  break  up  the  rob- 
bed colony  in  the  end. 

But  one  Sunday  morning,  when  I  found 
that  No.  39  was  being  hela  up  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  I  oegan  to  experiment. 
Reasoning  that  if  exchanging  a  weak  stand 
with  a  strong  one  was  a  good  method  of 
strengthening  the  weak  one,  then  why  not 
resort  to  this  to  stop  robbing?  No.  38  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  strong  colony,  so  I  prompt- 
ly exchanged  them;  then  I  sat  down  on  No. 
38  and  watched  proceedings,  and  for  five 
minutes  I  enjoyed  myself  nugely.  The  in- 
habitants of  No.  38,  after  moving,  poured 
out  upon  the  platform  by  the  thousands, 
doubtless  wondering  whether  Mr.  Williams 
was  there  to  shake  them  or  what.  The  rob- 
bers filled  the  air,  they  came  from  all  direc- 
tions, doubtless  returning  for  more  booty 
after  carrying  loads  of  it  home,  and,  of  course, 
they  now  all  went  for  No.  38 — the  cohnv 
thev  supposed  had  been  conquered;  but,  an 
me!  their  reception  was  more  than  warm — it 
was  blazing  hot.  It  did  me  good  to  see  them 
yanked  about  by  their  antennae,  legs,  and 
wings,  and  to  be  forced  to  give  up  any  little 
lunch  they  might  be  carrying  with  them. 

The  lambasting  those  robbers  got  was  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  No.  38  poured  out  more 
defenders,  and  the  robbers  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  of  their  welcome  or  the  jubtice 
of  their  cause.  Ihey  no  longer  dared  to 
alight  on  the  crowded  platform,  but  zig-zag- 
ged  back  and  forth  witn  that  slow  approach 
and  quick  retreat  so  charactieristic  of  the  ex- 
perienced robber.  Finally,  noting  that  No. 
38  was  fully  able  to  care  for  itselt  I  glanced 
at  39,  and  saw  that  every  thing  was  quiet. 

I  patted  myself  on  the  back,  returned  to  the 
house,  and  told  Mrs.  H.  about  the  great  trick 
I  had  played  upon  the  robbers;  then  I  went 
to  church  (for  I  hold  that  a  bee-keeper  needs 
all  the  religion  he  can  get  when  his  subjects 
take  to  robbing).  However,  when  I  return- 
eil  1  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  I  had  had 
my  laugh  first,  or  I  should  have  missed  it; 
for  there  was  poor  39  again  being  overwhelm- 
ed. I  became  desperate — snatched  a  screen 
the  size  of  a  lid,  raised  the  hive  from  the 
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bottom-board,  and  slipped  the  screen  be- 
tween them  while  the  outside  robbers  were 
vainly  trying  to  get  in,  and  the  robbers  in- 
side as  vainly  trying  to  get  out.  I  sat  down 
and  studied  the  matter  over.  Of  course,  it 
was  plain  enough  that,  when  I  moved  39,  I 
had  moved  the  robbers  along  that  were  then 
in  the  hive.  They  hadn't  had  time  to  tell 
their  kith  and  kin  of  the  new  location  of 
booty  before  I  left,  hence  the  seeming  quiet 
at  that  time. 

I  looked  at  88,  all  serene;  and  if  a  stray 
robber  came  within  hailing  distance  of  its 
strong  guard  he  apologized  immediately  un- 
der pretense  of  a  mistake,  and  went  about 
his  other  affairs.  The  exchange  of  hives  had 
struck  me  as  very  good  strategy,  and  I  was 
loath  to  acknowledge  another  defeat;  but 
how  to  deal  with  the  robbers  inside  of  the 
hive  when  moving  it — that  was  the  problem. 
Reasoning  that  every  bee — respectable  or 
not — certainly  wants  to  go  home  at  night,  I 
had  previously  tried  moving  robbed  colonies 
before  after  dark,  and  failed  to  stop  the  rob- 
bing. Why?  Did  the  robbers  simply  find 
the  weak  and  demoralized  colony  again  on 
the  following  day?  or  did  some  robbers  lodge 
there  over  night?  If  the  former,  then  a  sim- 
ple exchange  with  a  strong  colony  after  dark 
would  do  the  trick  if  the  latter — aha!  I  had 
an  idea.  I  waited  until  dusk,  when  the  bees 
stopped  flying,  but  before  it  was  too  dark  for 
them  to  find  home.  Then  I  went  to  39,  now 
quiet  save  the  complaining  murmur  of  im- 
prisoned robbers  and  the  disconsolate  roving 
of  a  cluster  between  the  screen  and  bottom- 
board — some,  doubtless,  from  39  that  had 
been  locked  out,  but  the  majority  were  field- 
bees  from  38,  the  latter  being  pure  Italians 
and  the  former  blacks.  I  took  the  lid  off, 
and  a  swarm  of  robbers  instantly  took  wing. 
To  make  sure  that  all  should  have  a  chance 
to  go  I  got  an  empty  hive-body,  stood  it  in 
place  of  39,  shook  each  comb  in  front  of  it, 
and  put  it  in  the  new  body,  closed  up,  and 
left  them  for  an  hour  to  quiet  down;  then  I 
exchanged  39  with  52 — another  strong  colony 
— and  contracted  39's  entrance. 

The  following  day  I  watched  with  interest, 
and,  behold!  it  was  a  complete  success.  Since 
then  I  have  employed  this  method  a  number 
of  times  without  a  single  failure;  in  fact,  I 
now  consider  the  robbers  as  my  allies.  They 
promptly  point  out  any  weak  colonies  that 
need  strengthening;  but  now,  instead  of 
shaking  the  combs,  I  simply  take  the  lid  off 
at  dusk,  give  the  hive  a  jolting,  and  make 
the  exchange  at  once.  To  facilitate  matters 
I  have  on  hand  a  few  wire  screens  nailed  to 
frames,  lid  size,  which  I  can  easily  slip  under 
the  hive.  These  are  employed  if  the  robbing 
is  started  early  in  the  day;  but  if  in  the  eve- 
ning I  simply  contract  the  entrance  and  make 
the  exchange  at  dusk. 

Pittsfield,  111. 

[Your  scheme  of  curing  robbing  is  some- 
thing similar  to  one  described  by  A.  I.  Root 
in  the  original  edition  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  with  this  difference,  that  he  put  the 
robbed  colony  in  the  place  of  the  one  that 
was  doing  the  robbing.    As  we  understand 


your  plan  you  simply  put  a  strong  colony,  no 
matter  where  it  is,  whether  engaged  in  the 
robbing  or  not,  in  the  place  of  the  one  that 
is  being  robbed  because  it  is  weak  and  un- 
able to  put  up  a  stiff  defense.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  seen  this  before  described  in 
print,  although  we  would  be  of  the  opinion 
that  others  had  probably  tried  it.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  think  that  the  plan  is  good. — 
Ed.] 


■WEEPING"  HONEY  NOT  NEW. 


BY  J.   D.  FOOSHE. 


I  note  in  Gleanings  an  experience  by  H. 
F.  Hart  with  what  he  calls  weeping  honey. 
I  have  had  just  such  an  experience  with  this 
kind  of  honey  only  once  in  my  long  time  of 
bee-keeping.  About  18  or  20  years  ago  all 
the  honey  in  my  apiary,  both  sections  and 
brood-combs  and  extracting-combs,  were  fill- 
ed with  it.  I  tried  every  way  I  knew  to  ex- 
iiact  it,  and  finally  gave  it  up  and  let  it  go 
back  on  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  use  up  dur- 
ing a  dearth  afterward.  I  wrote  to  Glean- 
ings about  it,  and  I  think  there  were  several 
others  who  had  had  the  same  experience.  I 
do  not  remember  now  what  suggestion  was 
made  by  A.  1.  Root;  but  you  will  find  some- 
where on  file  my  enquiry  and  his  answer. 
I  think  that  the  article  is  entitled  "Honey 
from  Persimmon  going  to  Sugar." 

I  was  satisfied  at  the  time  that  the  honey 
was  from  the  persimmon.  We  had  a  pecul- 
iar condition  of  the  atmosphere  that  caused 
it,  just  as  it  happens  that  some  years  we  have 
honey-dew,  and  perhaps  for  several  we  may 
not  see  a  trace  of  it  again.  This  year  we 
have  had  more  than  for  several  years;  in 
fact,  I  have  been  troubled  with  honey-dew 
but  once  or  twice  in  all  my  bee-keeping  ex- 
perience, and  only  once  with  honey  that  act- 
ed as  Mr.  Hart  reports.  I  think  the  whole 
trouble  comes  from  atmospheric  conditions. 

I  also  think  the  so-called  bee  paralysis  is 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions.  Several 
years  ago  this  disease  was  raging  south  as 
well  as  north;  and  I  saw  it  about  in  neigh- 
borhoods, and  one  or  two  years  I  saw  two  or 
three  colonies  in  my  own  apiary  during  the 
fall;  but  for  years  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  it, 
either  in  my  own  or  neighboring  apiary. 

THE    seven-top    TURNIP  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

My  good  friend  A.  I.  R.  has  requested  me, 
page  484,  Aug.  1,  to  give  my  experience  and 
observation  with  seven-top  turnip  as  a  hon- 
ey plant.  The  interview  published  in  the 
State  last  spring  has  called  forth  replies,  so 
I  will,  in  response  to  friend  Root,  tell  what 
I  know  in  regard  to  this  plant.  I  have  for 
years,  perhaps  ever  since  I  have  been  han- 
dling bees,  at  least  30  years  or  more,  planted 
seven-top  turnip  for  the  seed  alone  which  I 
sell  to  seedsmen,  and  find  for  this  purpose  it 
has  been  a  very  remunerative  crop;  but  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

It  is  the  earliest  plant  we  have  to  bloom, 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  Mai'ch  and 
lasting  until    the  middle  of  April;    and  it 
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blooms  more  profusely  during  that  time  than 
any  thing  I  know  of,  and  bees  have  a  good 
time  gathering  pollen  and  some  honey  From 
it.  Honey  enough  to  encourage  brood-rear- 
ing, bees  soon  build  up  on  it  to  the  swarm- 
ing state.  I  find  that  our  late  cold  springs 
in  the  past  few  years,  with  heavy  frost  about 
the  time  turnip  and  fruit  bloom  are  done, 
often  kill  all  remaining  flowers  which  bees 
are  dependent  on,  and  they  are  left  in  a  worse 
state  tnan  had  they  not  been  stimulated  so 
early.  I  find,  also,  that,  while  turnip  is  not  a 
legume,  yet  it  is  a  fine  crop  for  a  cover  crop; 
and  corn  or  cotton  grow  luxuriantly  after  it. 
I  harvest  my  turnip  seed  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  land  is  then  available  for  other 
crops.  I  have  made  all  the  way  from  100  lbs. 
per  acre  to  400  lbs.  I  usually  sow  15  to  25 
acres  without  fertilizer;  but  if  well  fertilized 
and  cultivated  I  don't  know  the  possibilities 
of  yield.  I  usually  prepare  after  stubble.  I 
mailed  my  son  some  seed  last  year  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  he  planted  them  in  the 
spring,  and  reported  they  made  fine  seed. 
I  usually  sow  here  from  the  middle  of  August 
to  the  middle  of  October. 
Coronaca,  S.  C,  Nov.  7. 


BULK  COMB  HONEY  VERSUS  SECTION 
HONEY. 


A  Locality  where  there  are  Several  Short 
Flows  is  best  Suited  to  the  Pro- 
duction of  Bulk  Honey. 


BY  J.   J.   WILDER. 


There  are  many  locations  where  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey  in  sections  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  either  on  a  small  or  large 
scale.  Also  the  production  of  extracted  would 
be  equally  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  market,  etc. 

The  production  of  section  honey  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  farmer  bee-keeper,  busy  man, 
or  those  engaged  in  bee-keeping  in  a  slip- 
shod way  as  a  rule;  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  production  of  extracted  honey 
would  not  suit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  dissatisfaction  among  the  smaller  bee- 
keepers over  the  modern  hives  they  are  us- 
ing. The  hives  such  bee-keepers  generally 
select  are  those  the  supers  of  whicn  are  for 
section  honey  in  some  of  the  many  styles. 

It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  for  this 
class  of  bee-keepers  to  produce  chunk  or 
bulk  comb  honey  in  modern  hives.  It  would 
be  more  economical,  simple,  and  would  give 
greater  returns;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  bee- 
supply  manufacturer  will  list  a  bulk-comb- 
honey  super,  and  advocate  it. 

In  localities  where  there  are  from  two  to 
eight  light  and  short  honey-flows  at  intervals 
during  the  entire  season  (the  writer  lives 
in  one  of  these  locations],  the  production  of 
section  honey  can  never  be  satisfactory;  for 
as  soon  as  the  bees  get  to  storing  in  the  su- 
pers the  flow  is  on  the  decline  or  off;  and 


perhaps  in  two  or  three  weeks  there  is  anoth- 
er such  flow,  with  possibly  a  "flow"  of 
propolis  between  each  one.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  there  are  more  partly  filled  sec- 
tions than  full  ones,  and  may  be  those  that 
are  filled  have  several  different  kinds  of 
honey  in  them,  and  they  will  not  bring  a 
fancy  price. 

In  the  production  of  bulk  comb  honey  all 
the  surplus  honey  can  be  removed  at  the  end 
of  each  flow,  whether  the  frames  are  full  or 
not,  and  the  honey  is  as  nice,  for  it  can  be 
saved  and  will  bring  its  full  market  value. 

There  are  many  bee-keepers  in  locations 
where  the  most  of  the  honey  is  dark.  If 
they  would  produce  bulk  comb  honey,  and 
can  it,  it  would  bring  more  on  the  market, 
and  be  a  much  better  article. 

Dealers  are  "kicking"  against  shipments 
of  dark  honey  in  sections  at  any  price,  and 
soon  the  bee-keepers  will  be  compelled  to 
put  it  on  the  market  in  different  shape. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  comb  hon- 
ey in  bulk  will  sell  wherever  section  honey 
will,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not.  It  is  more  wholesome,  can  be  better 
exhibited,  and  it  will  keep  longer.  It  is  not 
a  question  whether  we  snail  produce  more 
extracted  honey  and  quit  comb  honey  in 
these  sections  less  favorable  for  its  produc- 
tion. We  should  produce  more  comb  honey, 
for  we  would  soon  glut  the  market  for  this 
grade  of  extracted  honey.  But  how  can  we 
best  supply  the  demand  for  comb  honey?  I 
would  suggest  the  old-fashioned  chunk  hon- 
ey, which  1  believe  will  win  out  in  the  long 
run. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


PUTTING    IN    STARTERS     BEFORE    THE    SECTIONS     ARE 
FOLDED. 

In  placing  sections  in  a  super,  p.  263,  May  1, 1  believe 
the  joints  should  be  placed  down.  This  prevents  the 
bees  from  daubing  them  over  with  glue.  They  never 
seem  to  know  when  they  have  enough  on;  and  if  the 
sections  were  very  dry,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen 
them,  the  joints  would  be  so  loose  they  would  spring 
apart  before  the  bees  would  get  around  to  glue  them. 
The  result  then  is,  that  the  top  of  the  section  will  be 
fastened  to  the  super  above  it. 


When  placing  only  one  starter  in  a  section  after  be- 
ing folded  (page  263),  did  any  one  ever  try  putting  in 
starters  before  folding  sections?  I  can  put  in  starters 
faster  than  two  men  can  fold  them.  This  is  the  way  I 
do  it :  Pile  up  the  sections  evenly  in  stacks  of  about 
ten.  Have  a  dish  of  melted; wax  on  a  hot  iron  to  keep 
it  liquid.  Piles  of  starters':  should  be  in  easy  reach. 
Take  a  stack  of  ten  sections.  Place  them  on  a  table 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  dish  of  wax,  and  pick  up  a 
piece  of  foundation.  Dip  the  edge  in  the  wax  and 
then  stick  it  on  the  section  quickly. 

Mason  City.  la..  July  19.  W.  E.  BROWN. 
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WAHL'S  HONEY  AND  BEE  DEMONSTRATION   EXHIBIT  IN   THE   ROCHESTER  INDUSTRIAL  PARADE. 


HANDLING    BEES    ON    A  FLOAT  IN    A 
COMMERCIAL  PARADE. 


A  Form  of  Advertising  that  Pays  Weli. 

BY  LOUIS  F.  WAHL. 


So  much  has  been  said  through  the  bee 
journals  about  advertising  honey  that  I  have 
decided  to  add  a  word  to  the  discussion.  In 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  there  was  a  parade,  Octo- 
ber 19,  of  historical  and  industrial  floats, 
which  in  every  way  was  a  triumph  of  art. 
There  were  122  floats,  each  one  representing 
some  phase  of  Rochester  industry.  As  much 
as  seven  hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  some 
of  the  department  stores  in  the  decorations 
of  their  floats,  the  main  object  being  to  ad- 
vertise. It  was  estimated  that  100,000  peo- 
ple gathered  to  view  the  procession  as  it 
went  by.  I  will  describe  my  honey-float, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  tell  some- 
thing of  its  cost. 

In  the  first  place  I  paid  .$1.50  for  second- 
hand lumber.  The  painting  of  the  signs 
cost  $3.78;  the  oilcloth,  $3  24;  the  carpet, 
SI. 50;  cheese-cloth.  $2.25,  making  the  total 
cost  of  material  $12.27.  The  best  part  of  it 
is  that  all  this  material  can  be  used  again  for 
other  purposes.  It  took  my  brother  three 
days  to  do  the  carpenter  work,  and  Mrs. 
Wahl  did  the  trimming. 

The  rack  or  floor  of  the  float  was  12  feet 
long,  7  feet  wide,  and  jus*:  cleared  the 
wheels.  At  each  corner  a  2x3-inch  post,  9>2 
feet  long,  was  placed,  the  lower  end  extend- 
ing 2/2  feet  below  the  floor.  To  the  bottoms 
of  these  posts  a  strip  was  bolted,  on  which 


to  tack  the  oilcloth  so  the  wind  could  not  blow 
it  against  the  wheels.  Also  on  the  tops 
some  strips  were  fastened  for  holding  the 
signs.  The  color  of  the  trimmings  was  that 
used  throughout  the  whole  parade — laven- 
der and  white. 

During  the  parade,  two  boys  in  front,  each 
sitting  on  a  bee-hive,  were  eating  comb  hon- 
ey, illustrating  the  fact  that  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  My  niece, 
who  stands  at  my  left  in  the  illustration,  did 
the  uncapping;  the  young  woman  in  the  cen- 
ter changed  the  combs,  while  Mrs.  Wahl  did 
the  extracting. 

To  hold  the  attention  of  the  crowd  we  had 
a  wire-cloth  cage  (the  one  which  I  used  a 
few  years  ago  for  demonstrating  in  a  de- 
partment store).  Inside  this  was  a  colony 
of  bees,  and  during  the  parade  I  took  out 
the  combs,  bees  and  all,  held  them  up  so 
that  all  could  see,  and  also  scooped  up  the 
bees  with  my  bare  hands.  I  doubt  if  half  of 
the  crowd  noticed  the  float  which  followed 
ours.  I  could  see  people  looking  and  pok- 
ing one  another,  and  exclaiming  about  the 
bees  One  policeman  stepped  up  close  to 
the  cage,  then  rushed  back,  brushing  him- 
self as  though  twenty  stings  had  reached 
him  at  once.  When  we  reached  the  court- 
house, where  the  mayor  and  the  officials  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  sitting,  re- 
viewing the  parade,  they  all  took  off  their 
hats  and  cheered  us.  Although  it  was  so 
cold,  cloudy,  and  windy  (about  40  degrees 
Fahr.),  that  we  had  to  be  bundled  up  to 
keep  warm,  the  bees  did  their  part  well.  If 
sills  rest  directly  on  the  ground,  but  the  plat- 
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any  of  them  took  flight  in  the  cage  they 
struck  the  screen  and  fell  to  the  bottom 
where  they  clustered  together  to  keep  warm. 

This  method  of  advertising  is  just  the  kind 
that  pays,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  worth 
ten  times  the  cost  of  any  other  kind.  After 
a  sensation  is  created,  no  one  talks  about 
the  purity  of  the  honey  or  questions  the 
price.  If  people  like  honey  at  all,  it  is  nec- 
essary only  to  show  that  you  are  the  "hon- 
ey-man, "  and  prove  it  by  exhibiting  the  pic- 
ture of  the  float. 

I  have  never  yet  been  afraid  to  tell  others 
about  bees  for  fear  they  would  go  into  the 
business  for  themselves.  The  fact  is,  most 
people  are  afraid  of  the  stings;  and  unless 
they  are  so  interested  that  they  stay  up 
nights  to  read  and  study,  they  make  a  fail- 
ure in  the  beginning,  and  quit.  Then  if,  by 
chance,  one  happens  to  master  the  situation, 
he  will  soon  find  out  that  overstocking  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  he  will  buy  out  some  bee- 
keeper or  seek  an  unoccupied  territory. 

Chih,  N.  Y. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  COLOR  ON  BEES. 


The  Strongest    Colonies    Found    in   Blue 
Hives. 


BY  LEWIS  P.  TANTON. 


I  was  interested  in  the  article  on  page  543, 
Sept.  1,  covering  experiments  as  to  the  pref- 
erence of  bees  for  particular  colors.  Wheth- 
er or  not  they  have  any  particular  tastes  along 
this  line  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine. 
That  blue  hives,  under  certain  conditions, 
are  more  profitable  than  white,  I  must  admit 
that  I  entertain  very  strong  and  perhaps 
well-grounded    suspicions.      Being    rather 


cramped  for  room  I  hnve  had  to  keep  my 
hives  very  close  to  each  other.  In  order  to 
prevent  confusion  of  the  bees  in  recognizing 
their  homes  I  have  all  my  hives  painted  al- 
ternately white  and  blue.  I  find  a  tendency 
to  be  that  they  work  stronger,  both  in  bees 
and  honey,  in  the  blue  hives. 

In  1908  I  chanced  upon  a  fairly  good  evi 
dence  in  this  direction.  June  13th  I  placed 
a  three-frame  nucleus  in  a  white  hive,  and 
on  the  same  day  a  two-frame  nucleus  in  a 
blue  hive,  both  upon  the  same  stand,  not  two 
feet  from  each  other.  The  white  hive  gave 
me  about  80  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  and  one 
natural  swarm,  on  Aug.  16.  My  two-frame 
blue  hive  produced  over  100  lbs.  of  surplus 
honey,  also  one  colony,  by  division  July  28, 
and  a  natural  swarm  Aug.  15.  But  some  one 
will  answer,  "One  of  your  queens  was  su- 
perior to  the  other."  This  is  also  true;  but 
the  poorest  queen,  as  shown  by  after-per- 
formance, was  in  the  blue  hive.  This  year 
I  have  had  to  feed  her  and  all  her  increase 
to  fit  them  for  their  winter  rest,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  daughter  remaining  in  the 
old  blue  parent  hive,  which  is  full  of  her 
own  honey  and  bees,  and  in  good  wintering 
condition.  All  her  other  stock  are  in  white 
hives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  queen  in  the 
three  frame  white  hive  and  all  her  progeny 
have  turned  out  to  be  prolific  layers  and 
princely  workers — the  best  in  my  garden 
From  one  of  her  daughters  in  a  blue  hive  I 
have  this  season  taken  more  honey  and  more 
brood  than  from  any  other  two  hives  in  my 
apiary  combined.  This  queen  I  lost  by  acci- 
dent early  in  the  season;  but  every  one  of 
her  issue  nas  given  me  a  fair  surplus  of  hon- 
ey and  an  increase,  in  spite  of  a  very  poor 
honey  season. 

My  apiary  has  a  sheltered  and  shaded  loca- 
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tion,  and  I  conclude  that  dark  colors  attract 
the  heat,  from  which  this  advantage  comes, 
and  are  best  adapted  to  northern  latitudes 
and  cool  locations.  In  a  hot  sun-visited  lo- 
cality the  white  hive  might  be  best.  I  choose 
the  blue  because  it  suited  my  taste.  It  seems 
to  please  the  bees  also. 

As  you  probab  y  do  not  hear  very  often 
from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  I  am  enclosing 
a  snap-shot  of  my  apiary  of  22  hives.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  showing,  it  is  true;  yet  it  is 
the  largest,  I  oelieve,  in  this  Gem  Island  of 
the  northern  gulf. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Oct.  23. 

[That  darker  colors  usually  absorb  more 
light  than  lighter  ones  must  be  admitted;  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  hght  blue,  yellow,  etc.,  re- 
ilect  the  light  and  heat  almost  as  much  as  a 
pure  white.  The  engraving  from  the  photo- 
graph of  the  apiary  illustrates  this  very  nice- 
ly, tor  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  the 
hives  painted  blue,  showing  that  the  blue 
color  reflects  practically  as  much  light  as  the 
white. 

Mr.  Lovell,  in  his  experiments  described 
in  the  Sept.  1st  issue,  as  above  mentioned, 
demonstrated  that  his  bees  preferred  the 
blue  paper.  Is  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the 
bees  in  this  case,  preferring  the  blue  color, 
naturally  "drifted  "  into  these  hives?    If  all 


the  hives  were  painted  blue  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  would  be  any  advantage. — 


HOUSE-APIARIES. 


Something  More  Concerning  their  Advan- 
tages and  Disadvantages. 


BY  B.   M.   CARAWAY. 


I  have  had  just  four  years'  experience 
with  a  house-apiary,  and,  taking  every  thing 
into  consideration,  I  think  that  the  disadvan- 
tages more  than  offset  the  advantages.  My 
building  stands  north  and  south,  with  the 
hives  facing  the  east  and  west,  the  alley  be- 
tween running  through  the  center.  On  each 
side  there  is  room  for  ten  hives. 

When  I  built  this  shed  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  have  doors  that  could  be 
let  down  during  the  winter;  but  I  have  found 
that,  in  this  southern  climate,  this  is  not  a 
good  plan  The  temperature  may  be  down 
to  the  freezing-point  in  the  morning,  and  at 
noon  it  will  be  so  warm  that  the  bees  will  be 
trying  to  get  out.  For  this  reason  I  keep 
the  doors  propped  up  all  the  time. 

The  building  proper  is  32  feet  long,  6  feet 
wide,  and  the  side  walls  are  6  feet  high.  The 


MR.  B.  M.  CARAWAY'S  HOUSE-APTARY  IN  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Caraway  believes  that,  if  he  were  starting  anew,  he  would  put  his  money  into  better  bees  and  fixture^ 
rather  than.into  a  house-apiary. 
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forms  on  either  side,  on  which  the  hives  rest, 
are  swung  from  the  joists  overhead  by  means 
of  y&-mch  iron  rods  42  inches  long.  My  idea 
in  constructing  the  hive-shelves  in  this  way 
was  to  keep  the  ants  out  of  the  hives.  I  have 
found  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  bad 
had  a  circular  piece  of  tin  soldered  around 
each  rod  near  the  top  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of 


cup  that  would  hold  some  material  which 
would  prevent  the  ants  from  getting  down. 
The  bottoms  of  the  hives  are  just  22  inches 
above  the  ground,  but  five  or  six  inches 
would  have  been  sufficient. 

In  mentioning  the  advantages  of  such  a 
building  I  may  say,  first,  that  the  most  vi- 
cious bees  are  much  gentler  when  handled 


FIG.  1.— POUDER'S  HOT-AIR  OVEN  FOR  LIQUEFYING  HONEY  IN  SIXTV-POUND  CANS. 

.u"^  u®  £^"^  are  held  upside  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2;  and  the  honey,  as  fast  as  it  becomes  liquid,  runs  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  oven  and  from  thence  out  the  gate,  away  from  the  heat. 
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FIG.  2. 


-POUDER  METHOD  OF  LIQUEFYING  GRANULATED    HONEY,   SHOWING  THE     POSITION  OF 
CANS  AND  GAS-BURNER  IN  THE  OVEN. 


in  a  house-apiary.  Second,  work  can  be 
done  in  any  weather,  wet  or  dry.  Third, 
there  is  no  danger  of  honey  melting  down 
caused  by  the  heat.  This  is  a  most  decided 
advantage  here  in  Texas.  Fourth,  the  hives 
need  no  painting,  and  will  never  rot;  they 
are  practically  everlasting.  Fifth,  there  is 
no  danger  of  stock  kno<"king  over  the  hives 
and  being  stung  to  death.  Sixth,  in  case 
thieves  are  troublesome  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  in.  Seventh,  the 
bees  do  not  consume  quite  as  much  honey  in 
winter  as  they  do  on  separate  stands  out  of 
doors,  the  reason  being,  probably,  that  they 
are  less  apt  to  fly  out  in  cool  weather,  and 
are,  therefore,  quieter. 

Now  for  the  disadvantages.  First,  the 
shade  is  too  dense  in  the  early  morning. 
The  bees  in  the  hives  outside  are  working 
about  an  hour  before  those  in  the  building 
begin.  Mr.  Alexander  never  spoke  a  truer 
word  than  when  he  said  that  the  early  morn- 
ing shade  is  detrimental  to  bees  Second, 
the  bees  outside  gather  the  most  honey. 
Third,  the  hives  outside  can  be  manipulated 
the  quickest.  Fourth,  the  expense  of  a 
building  of  this  kind  is  no  small  item.  Fifth, 
many  bees  get  into  the  wronc  hive,  and  there 
is  apt  to  be  mixing  up,  which,  if  honey  is  not 


coming  in,  results  in  fighting.  Young  vir- 
gins, also,  may  get  into  the  wrong  entrances 
and  kill  the  old  queens.  I  have  painted  the 
fronts  of  the  hives  different  colors,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  remedy  the  trouble.  The 
building  is  not  sheltered  from  the  winds,  and 
sometimes  when  there  is  a  stiff  breeze  from 
the  south  the  bees  are  blown  on  toward  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  and  thus  get  into 
the  wrong  hives.  I  intend  to  move  the  api- 
ary to  the  woods  in  a  more  quiet  location 

Summing  it  all  up,  it  is  my  belief  that,  if  a 
man  has  money  to  build  a  house- apiary,  he 
had  better  put  it  into  more  hives  or  better 
queens  or  bees,  or  something  else  that  is 
needed.  I  think  that  the  beginner  especial- 
ly can  spend  his  money  in  better  ways  than 
by  putting  up  a  building  of  this  kind. 

Decatur,  Texas. 


LIQUEFYING   GRANULATED   HON  FY. 

BY  WALTER    S.   POUDER. 


For  vears  I  have  depended  upon  the  hot- 
water  tank  for  melting  five-gallon  cans  of 
granulated  honey,  but  have  found  many  in- 
conveniences connected  with  the  method, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  safer  and 
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FIG.  3.— SAMPLES  OF  PAPER  MILK-BOTTLES  SUGGESTED  BY  WALTER  S.  POUDER,   FOR  RETAIL- 
ING LIQUID  HONEY. 

The  stopper  is  crowded  tightly  into  the  small  end  with  the  wooden  plunger.  When  clear  in,  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  the  cap  without  the  use  of  a  knife  or  screwdriver.  The  cap  is  put  on  the  small  end  to  reduce  the  lia- 
bility of  leakage. 


speedier  method.  To  take  care  of  the  ex- 
pansion I  have  used  syphons,  coal-oil  pumps, 
funnels  soldered  to  perforated  screw  caps, 
and  other  methods,  but  have  always  found  a 
lack  of  tidiness;  and  in  some  instances  we 
have  ruined  very  superior  honey  by  over- 
heating. If  we  overlooked  a  nail  hole  near 
the  bottom  of  a  can  we  would  find  a  can  of 
sweetened  water  instead  of  honey;  and  in 
lifting  heated  cans  from  the  water  I  have 
had  the  handles  pull  off;  and  the  can,  in 
falling  back,  would  cause  the  hot  water  to 
slop  over  and  scald  my  toes  till  I  have  seri- 
ously wished  that  I  did  not  have  to  dabble 
in  honey  at  all. 

I  have  longed  for  a  method  in  which  the 
liquid  honey  would  flow  away  from  the  heat 
as  fast  as  it  became  fluid,  and  at  last  I  have 
such  a  device  in  use,  and  I  believe  many 
readers  of  GLEANINGS  will  be  interested.  It 
is  simply  a  gas  oven,  made  of  heavy  galvan- 
ized sheet  iron,  and  of  a  capacity  for  six 
cans,  three  on  each  side  of  the  gas-burner, 
cans  to  be  suspended  on  brackets  in  an  in- 
verted position  with  caps  removed.  When 
in  use  tne  honey-gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven  is  left  open;  and  as  fast  as  the  honey 
becomes  liquid  it  flows  to  the  outside  tank. 
Considerable  experimenting  was  required 
in  order  to  maintain  proper  temperatures, 
and  we  have  learned  to  regulate  the  temper- 
ature by  using  a  thermometer  before  we 
place  any  honey  in  the  oven.  Naturally  the 
nighest  temperature  is  nearest  the  top  of  the 
oven,  and  we  are  able  to  keep  within  180 


and  190,  and  the  temperature  declines  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  oven,  hot  air  being  circu- 
lated throughout.  Some  heat  is  slightly  ra- 
diated against  the  lower  part  of  the  cans, 
and  I  find  this  in  my  favor,  as  it  tends  to 
prevent  openings  of  cans  being  clogged  with 
granulated  honey. 

The  two  round  openings  in  the  front  are 
for  ventilation,  and  to  secure  perfect  com- 
bustion. There  is  a  three-inch  space  be- 
tween the  burner  and  the  bottom  of  the 
oven.  Cans  are  suspended  with  a  thirteen- 
inch  space  between  the  bottoms  of  the  cans 
and  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  a  two-inch 
space  over  the  tops  of  the  cans;  and  there  is 
also  a  twelve-incn  space  between  the  two 
rows  of  cans.  We  also  find  the  device  very 
convenient  in  melting  jars  of  granulated 
honey  without  so  much  as  injuring  the  label 
by  simply  inverting  the  open  jars  on  a  heavy 
wire  screen. 

Such  an  oven  could  be  constructed  for  any 
capacity — for  two,  four,  or  six  cans  at  one 
time,  and  could  be  used  over  a  gasoline- 
stove  where  gas  is  not  obtainable.  A  ther- 
mostat could  be  added,  thus  making  it  an  au- 
tomatic arrangement;  but  in  my  business  I 
have  not  found  it  necessary.  The  honey,  as 
it  flows  into  the  outside  tank,  is  just  right  to 
be  strained  into  our  bottling-tank,  and  there 
is  no  deterioration,  because  it  could  not  be 
overheated. 

Visiting  bee-keepers  pronounce  the  entire 
arrangement  a  model  of  perfection,  and  I 
submit  the  above  description  by  request. 
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MILK -BOTTLES      FOR        EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 

Since  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  introduced  the  pa- 
per milk-bottle  for  extracted  honey  I  have 
telt  much  interest  in  the  affair;  and  a  manu- 
facturer of  this  ware  has  supplied  me  with  a 
liberal  lot  of  samples  which  I  have  been  test- 
ing. In  my  opinion  this  bottle  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want  where  honey  is  offered  at  re- 
tail, and  at  such  places  as  market-stands,  for 
a  great  many  people  would  like  to  lake  home 
with  them  a  pound  or  so  of  honey  if  a  neat 
container  could  be  furnished  without  cost. 
I  have  used  paper  oyster-pails  for  this  same 
purpose;  but  removing  the  honey  from  an 
oyster-pail  is  always  untidy  at  the  best, 
while  the  waxed  bottle  is  very  neat  and  at- 
tractive, and  easily  drained  into  a  dish. 

I  believe  there  are  several  patterns  of 
these  bottles  now  being  offered,  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes.  The  ones  that  I  have 
been  using  have  a  neat  paper  stopper.  Fig. 
;•(,  which  could  be  sealed  with  hot  paraffine 
if  so  desired.  I  also  find  the  package  very 
desirable  for  granulated  honey  in  a  damp 
climate  such  as  we  have  here,  and  jars  could 
be  filled  while  honey  is  semi-granulated,  and 
then  allowed  to  granulate  completely;  and 
in  preparing  for  the  table  the  waxed  paper 
could  be  easily  removed.  If  made  in  quan- 
tities, suitable  reading-matter  could  be  ar- 
ranged, leaving  a  blank  space  in  which  the 
producer  could  stamp  his  name. 

While  I  have  not  tested  these  jars  as  to 
shipping  qualities,  I  feel  .sure ^  that  they 
would  stand  all  requirements.  I  will  '.ex- 
plain that  I  have  none  of  these  jars  for  sale, 
but  I  believe  they  should  be  classed  along 
with  our  honey-packages;  and  when  under- 
stood they  will  be  in  demand,  and  they  will 
fill  a  long-felt  want. 

Indianapolis,  Oct.  14. 


ARTICULAR     RHEUMATISM 
BY  BEE-STINGS. 


RELIEVED 


BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


To  have  rheumatism  and  suffer  its  slings 
and  pains,  or  take  up  a  few  live  honey-bees 
and  banish  the  tormentor  with  some  well- 
directed  stings,  is  a  question  that  even  the 
learned  men  of  the  medical  profession  can 
not  agree  upon.  So  when  doctors  disagree, 
we  are  sure  to  be  badly  at  sea,  to  put  an  old 
saw  in  a  slightly  changed  form. 

The  efficacy  of  bees'  stings  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism  is  again  being  discussed  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  Dr.  A. 
F.  Bonney  gives  a  lengthy  argument  on  the 
negative  side  of  the  question.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller,  the  noted  apiarist  and  writer,  takes 
up  the  same  question  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  magazine  named.  The  latter  does  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  first  writer.  He  re- 
fers to  the  favorable  position  of  the  Europe- 
an medical  fraternity  in  regard  to  the  bene- 
fit of  bee-stings  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism; 
also  to  the  fact  that  the  preponderance  of 


evidence  in  this  country  is  on  the  affirmative 
side.  Thus  the  doctors  stand.  Who  is  to 
decide? 

We  of  the  laity  bee-keepers  have  general- 
ly believed  that  the  bee  would  drive  rheu- 
matism from  our  afflicted  bodies;  and  still 
some  apiarists  have  been  as  full  of  "old 
rheumatiz  "  as  those  who  were  never  prick- 
ed by  a  bee.  However,  I  am  able  to  report 
the  case  of  one  who  has  shown  bravery,  in- 
asmuch as  the  patient  suffered  the  stings  of 
thousands  of  bees  in  order  to  regain  her 
usual  health.  This  case  has  come  under  my 
observation  during  the  past  summer. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kuttenbeck,  something  less 
than  a  year  ago,  became  a  sufferer  from  a 
very  severe  attack  of  articular  rheumatism, 
the  main  point  of  attack  being  in  her  knees. 
The  malady  became  so  violent  that  she  was 
not  able  to  walk.  The  pain  at  times  was  ex- 
cruciating. Her  brother,  Mr.  Piercey,  is 
employed  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
this  State,  and  is  an  ardent  tender  of  a  small 
apiary  which  he  keeps  on  the  island.  Hav- 
ing read  that  bee-stings  are  a  cure  for  the 
disease  in  question  he  sent  for  his  sister  and 
had  her  submit  to  the  "honey-bee-sting" 
cure.  The  invalid  was  tenderly  brought  out 
to  the  apiary  one  fine  spring  day  and  seated 
in  front  of  a  bee-hive.  A  bee  was  deftly 
caught  and  made  to  jab  its  sting  into  the 
lady's  knee.  The  insect  performed  its  part 
of  the  operation  in  good  style.  Mrs  R.  pro- 
tested at  being  made  a  target  for  further 
stings.  She  thought  the  pain  from  one  sting 
was  sufficient  for  her  for  a  lifetime  —  that  it 
was  enough  to  drive  the  disease  from  her. 


MRS.  MARY  RUTTENBECK, 
who  endured  the  pain  of  a  large  number  of  bee-sting§ 
to  get  relief  from  articular  rheumatism. 
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But  Mr.  Pierrey  thought 
otherwise.  He  was  not 
planning  to  practice  ho 
meopathic  bee-sling  med- 
icine— it  was  to  be  alio- 
t»atliic  or  nothing  at  all. 
So  the  stinging  went  mer- 
rily on,  the  paiient  all  the 
while  almost  fainting  with 
the  added  pain  Mr. 
Piercey  was  fast  working 
his  bees  to  death  in  this 
new-fangled  occupation 
he  had  found  for  them, 
for  he  did  not  desist  until 
thirty-nine  stings  were 
duly  planted  in  his  sis- 
ter s  knees.  Then  she 
was  carried  away;  but  in 
leaving  the  apiary  a  bee 
of  its  own  free  will  gave 
the  patient  a  terrible  jab 
in  the  neck — perhaps  for 
good  luck,  or,  may  be,  just 
10  say  that  Mrs.  Rutten- 
beck  "got  it  in  the  neck." 
Any  way,  between  get 
ting  it  in  the  knee  and 
in  the  neck  she  was  a  very 
sick  woman  for  a  few  days. 
It  looked  for  a  time  as  if 
the  cure  were  going  to  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

The  turning-point  came; 
and  after  a  few  more  ap- 
plications of  a  less  num- 
ber of  stings  she  was  able 
to  walk.  She  found  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to 
take  drastic  doses  of  thir- 
ty-nine stings  at  a  time. 
In  June  last  she  came  to 
Oakland,  it  was  about 
this  time  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,  for  a 
friend  of  hers  came  to  me 
to  procure  good  strong  healthy  bees  that 
could  be  vouched  fur  to  sting  good  and 
plentifully  when  occasion  demanded.  I 
found  a  colony  of  Spanish-blacks  that  had  a 
small  percentage  of  Italian  blood.  I  gather- 
ed some  three  dozen  of  them  into  a  cage 
and  told  the  gentleman  to  instruct  the  pa- 
tient that  the  bees  should  be  "well  shaken 
before  being  taken."  The  instructions  must 
have  been  followed,  for  in  a  few  weeks  the 
lady  was  able  to  walk  from  the  electric-car 
line  to  my  place,  something  like  a  third  of  a 
mile  distant.  Since  then  she  has  been  here 
a  number  of  times  —  sometimes  to  get  bees 
and  other  times  to  purchase  fruit,  for  which 
our  place  is  somewhat  famous.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  about  noon,  which  is  not 
the  best  time  to  take  outdoor  pictures,  I  had 
her  pose  for  a  photograph  that  the  readers 
of  Gleanings  might  s-!e  the  picture  of  a  Cal- 
ifornia woman  who  attributes  her  almost  en- 
tire cure  from  rheumatism  to  the  use  of  bee- 
stings. Yes,  I  wanted  the  Gleanings  folks, 
too,  to  see  a  woman  who  had  nerve  to  face  a 
thousand  bee-stings,  and  prove  her  faith  in 


A  HIVE  KEPT  IN  A  WINDOW  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  A  VILLAGE. 
An  alley  runs  directly  beneath  this  window;  and,  though  horses  frequent- 


ly pass,  none  are  stung. 


the  cure  about  which  the  medical  profession 
are  in  doubt. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

[An  article  on  this  subject  was  published 
in  Dec.  15th  issue,  page  784,  from  Dr.  Bon- 
ney. — Ed.] 

♦  I  ^  ■  ♦ ■ 

A  COLONY  KEPT  IN  A  SECOND-STORY 
WINDOW  IN  TOWN. 


BY  C.   H.   WATSON. 


I  am  a  lover  of  bees;  but,  unfortunately,  I 
live  in  the  heart  of  a  village.  I  am  sending 
herewith  a  photograph  showing  my  colony 
of  fine  Italians  which  I  have  in  the  second- 
floor  window  on  the  south  side  of  my  home. 
These  bees  have  been  very  law-abiding  in- 
deed, not  even  bothering  horses  that  pass  in 
an  alley  beneath  the  window.  During  the 
past  season  this  spot  has  been  the  very  per- 
sonification of  industry.  These  little  friends 
have  visited  distant  hillsides;  and  as  they 
have  returned  laden  with  sweets  of  a  thou- 
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sand  flowers  they  have  taught  me  lessons  of 
patience  and  faithfulness. 
Westfield,  Pa.,  Sept.  10. 


POISONOUS  COMB  HONEY. 


BY  GEO.  M.   LORD. 


Mr.  Root: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
there  can  be  in  honey  to  make  it  poisonous? 
Some  days  ago  I  took  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
the  eaves  of  a  neighbor's  house.  There  was 
about  75  lbs.  of  apparently  fine  white-clover 
honey,  most  of  it  in  new  comb,  which  had 
never  been  used  for  brood.  All  of  the  hon- 
ey was  stored  this  year,  as  the  swarm  came 
from  my  yard  in  May.  At  least  four  times  I 
have  attempted  to  eat  some  of  it;  but  each 
time  within  twenty  minutes  I  have  been 
taken  with  severe  cramps  and  nausea.  Oth- 
ers to  whom  I  have  given  the  honey  have 
experienced  a  like  result. 

f  find  after  the  honey  has  been  extracted 
by  melting  on  the  stove  it  loses  its  poisonous 
quality.  Whether  due  to  the  heat  used  or  to 
the  absence  of  the  comb  I  can  not  say. 

Although  the  party  from  whose  roof  I  got 
the  honey  sold  and  gave  away  about  fifty 
pounds  to  at  least  a  dozen  different  people, 
yet  there  were  only  two  besides  myself  who 
suffered  any  ill  effects. 

Wells,  Me.,  Nov.  2. 

[We  asked  our  correspondent  to  send  us  a 
sample  of  this  suspicious  honey;  but  after 
eating  quite  a  little  of  it  we  experienced  no 
very  bad  result  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
"gnawing"  sensation.  Others  who  tasted 
the  honey  could  detect  nothing  wrong.  We 
finally  sent  the  sample  to  our  chemist,  W. 
A.  Selser,  knowing  that  he  could  probably 
find  the  trouble,  if  any.  His  interesting  re- 
ply follows. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Geo.  M.  Lord:— I  have  put  the  sample 
through  my  laboratory,  and  just  completed 
the  analysis.  I  find  this  is  absolutely  pure, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  poison  whatever 
in  the  liquid  honey.  There  is  a  good  amount 
of  sucrose,  but  not  above  the  normal  quanti- 
ty allowed.  So  I  should  report  it  a  pure 
sample  in  every  way. 

Wnile  there  was  not  sufficient  wax  to  give 
as  complete  an  analysis  as  I  should  like,  after 
separating,  washing,  and  cleaning  it  from  the 
honey  and  residue  I  saw  what  I  would  call 
traces  of  vegetable  poisoning,  but  in  very 
small  amounts — not  large  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity. 

I  had  a  sample  which  I  think  was  analogous 
to  this  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  probably 
a  few  remarks  about  it  may  be  helpful  to 
you.  A  case  of  violent  cramp  and  poison- 
ing, where  several  parties  were  stricken 
down  and  kept  in  bed  from  one  to  three 
days,  was  reported  to  me  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
—said  to  be  tne  result  of  eating  comb  honey. 
I  immediately  went  to  Trenton,  and,  after 
following  up  several  clues,  found  the  honey 
was  from  near  Hammonton,  N.  J.  I  also 
found  upon   investigation  that  the  trouble 


was  caused  by  the  wax,  not  the  honey  itself. 
After  driving  for  miles  through  the  country 
surrounding  Hammonton,  on  inquiring  of 
the  different  bee-keepers  I  found  this  hon- 
ey had  come  from  one  source.  It  was  gath- 
ered in  the  lowlands  at  a  time  when  the  oees 
were  working  on  a  plant  somewhat  similar 
to  our  mountain  laurel.  Honey  gathered 
from  the  same  location,  although  possibly 
not  exactly  from  the  same  source  or  under 
the  same  conditions,  has  been  sold  and  con- 
sumed since  without  giving  any  trouble. 
The  a.  I.  Root  Co., 

Wm.  A.  Selser,  Man'r. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  29. 


COTTON  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 


A  Fall  Crop  Produces  More  Honey  than 
That  Grown  at  the  Regular  Time. 


BY  D.   P.   HUNT. 


Noticing  the  enquiry  of  D.  D.  Stover  and 
your  reply  thereto,  Nov.  1,  page  676,  I  will 
say  that  to-day,  Nov.  11,  the  bees  are  getting 
honey  from  cotton  as  fast  as  I  have  ever  seen 
them  gather  it  from  any  source.  It  is  water- 
white  and  of  fine  flavor.  About  ten  days 
ago  I  discovered  my  bees  were  busy,  and 
going  south  from  town.  On  investigating  I 
found  they  were  going  to  some  cotton-fields 
about  l}(  miles  distant,  where  there  had 
been  some  pretty  good  showers  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  first  of  September, 
sufficient  to  cause  a  rank  second  growth,  and 
it  was  covered  with  bloom.  I  came  back 
and  moved  one  load  down  there,  and  set 
them  out  right  in  the  field,  and  will  carry 
another  load  to-night. 

I  have  kept  bees  some  20  years;  but  being 
a  druggist  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  any  thing  else;  but  having  lost  my 
store  by  fire  last  year  I  purchased  some  more 
bees  and  have  become  quite  a  bee  crank. 
Last  season,  1908,  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen;  this  season  was  the  worst.  Up  to  Aug. 
20  we  had  hardly  rain  sufficient  to  lay  the 
dust.  All  crops  and  even  the  weeds  failed 
to  grow;  but  cotton  will  stand  until  frost; 
and  if  it  gets  rain  in  the  fall  it  will  grow  fast. 
I  believe  the  fall  bloom  will  yield  more  nec- 
tar than  it  does  at  its  usual  blooming  time 
which  is  from  May  to  July,  as  the  long  hot 
days  seem  to  dry  up  the  secretions,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
other  bloom  during  those  months  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
you  had  any  real  cotton  honey. 

But  there  is  no  mistake  about  it  in  the 
fall,  for  there  is  absolutely  nothing  else  to 
work  on.  I  have  watched  the  bees  at  work 
on  it  for  hours.  During  the  last  few  days 
they  do  not  seem  to  care  much  about  the  in- 
side of  the  bloom,  but  prefer  the  nectar- 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  outside, 
also,  on  the  buds  or  "squares." 

There  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  pollen  all 
the  season,  and  the  bees  are  in  great  need 
of  it.    They  are  searching  far  and  near  for 
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it;  but  if  they  got  any  from  the  cotton  bloom 
it  has  escaped  me. 

In  conclusion  I  am  sure  that  in  any  year  or 
any  locality  where  cotton  has  sufficient  mois- 
ture to  induce  vigorous  growth  its  bloom 
will  yield  nectar;  and  in  the  fall  months,  with 
cool  nights,  it  will  yield  abundantly. 

Blum,  Tex. 

[From  various  reports  that  have  been  sent 
in  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  honey 
from  cotton  is  of  indifferent  flavor.  We 
should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others. — 
Ed.] 


THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  BAIT  SECTIONS,      worker  comb  above 


empty  combs  on  top  only  invites  her  higher 
up.  When  we  come  to  extract,  the  colony 
is  in  any  thing  but  an  ideal  condition,  with 
brood  scattered  through  the  whole  hive;  and 
if  the  extra  bodies  of  combs  have  been 
spaced  wide  they  are  not  in  the  best  shape 
for  a  brood-nest,  even  if  brood  were  wanted 
here.  Many  of  the  extracting-combs  we  use 
are  not  suitable  for  brood  anyhow  —  mainly 
because  of  drone-cells  or  a  great  plenty  of 
sagged  cells  in  the  upper  part  (unsplinted 
combs) . 

The  presence  of  drone  comb  in  the  super 
is  not  the  whole  cause  of  queens  going  up, 
for  they  work  up  just  the  same  witn  all 


A  Valuable  Article. 


BY  H.  E.  CROWTHER. 

As  to  the  best  place  in  a  comb-honey  su- 
per (corners  or  center)  for  bait  sections  I  am 
inclined,  after  using  them  both  ways,  to  do 
as  Mr.  Bevins  does.  He  says,  "Last  year 
I  put  the  baits  in  the  corners;  but  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  Some  were  untouch- 
ed when  the  rest  of  the  super  was  finished, 
and  many  were  left  uncapped.  Bees  natu- 
rally begin  work  in  the  center  of  the  supers, 
and  that,  1  believe,  is  the  best  place  for 
baits." 

I  think  the  object  of  bait  sections  is  not  to 
get  the  super  filled  out  at  the  corners  but  to 
get  work  started  in  the  super,  and  the  corners 
•will  take  care  of  themselves.  Later,  if  the 
honey-flow  amounts  to  any  thing,  and  if  it  is 
poor,  possibly  the  four-cornered  super  would 
be  left  empty  instead  of  half  full  like  the 
one  with  a  good  start,  in  the  center. 

SHORT  SPLINTS    PREVENT  BUCKLING. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  with  buckling  in  us- 
ing five-inch  splints,  as  has  Dr.  Miller.  I 
used  them  on  both  medium-brood  and  light- 
brood  foundation.  The  frames  were  wired 
with  three  horizontal  wires,  two  of  which 
helped  support  the  splints,  and  were  all  that 
are  necessary,  I  think.  I  intend  using,  the 
coming  season,  two  wires  and  five  short 
splints.  Combs  nearly  always  break  within 
two  inches  of  the  top-bar,  and  with  four  or 
five  splints  reaching  well  below  this  weak 
place  and  supported  by  the  wires  very  few 
combs  will  ever  break;  and  splints  of  this 
length  are  much  easier  to  apply.  I  have  yet 
to  find  any  poor  combs  built  over  this  ar- 
rangement. Of  course,  another  season  may 
be  different;  but  I  will  try  it  anyhow. 

Unsplinted  combs  that  break  near  the  top- 
bar  will  be  quite  well  fixed  up  if  they  can  be 
put  in  a  strong  colony  upside  down  for  a 
while  and  properly  spacecf;  otherwise  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  put  them  back  at  all. 

EXCLUDERS    DO    NOT    INTERFERE  WITH    THE 
STORING    OF  HONEY. 

I  would  not  do  without  excluders  on  ex- 
tracted-honey  colonies,  and  have  not  found 
them  to  be  honey-excluders.  If  a  queen 
goes  above  (that  is,  I  mean  when  excluders 
are  not  used)  she  gradually  deserts  the  low- 
er hive;  and  the  addition  of  another  body  of 


DOES  THE  DISTANCE  BEES  FLY  HAVE  A  BEAR- 
ING ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  HONEY  GATH- 
ERED? 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  homestead  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  irrigation  canal, 
and  has  150  colonies  of  bees  on  his  place. 

This  year  his  crop  was  about  one-third  as 
good  as  the  average  from  well-cared-for  bees 
kept  below  the  canal  among  the  alfalfa- 
fields.  Has  this  short  distance  made  that 
difference  in  the  crop?  There  is  nothing 
above  the  canal  for  trie  bees  except  a  few 
early  fluwers  for  breeding  up  in  the  spring. 
His  crop  the  year  before  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter. The  bees,  of  course,  get  less  than  half 
a  range,  but  I  know  of  bees  located  directly 
on  the  canal  with  only  half  a  range  that  do 
as  well  as  full-range  vards  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. Does  the  bare  half-mile  make  the 
difference? 

Will  three  yards  of  bees  produce  less  hon- 
ey if  located  too  close  together  in  a  straight 
line  than  the  same  bees  would  if  all  were  in 
the  two  end  yards,  by  reason  of  the  bees  in 
the  middle  yard  being  handicapped  by  com- 
ing to  the  dry  streak  on  each  side,  and  not 
passing  over,  so  losing  all  benefit,  of  the 
range  further  out? 

Another  neighbor  had  a  queen-mating 
yard  seven  miles  back  in  the  hills,  and  he 
says  that  even  his  nuclei  carried  plenty  of 
alfalfa  honey  from  the  valley  seven  miles 
away. 

Parma,  Idaho. 

[In  answer  to  your  question  whether  the 
bare  half-mile  from  the  forage  would  explain 
why  those  150  colonies  did  not  do  better,  it 
would  seem  hardly  probable.  If  there  were 
other  yards,  the  bees  of  which  were  located 
nearer  the  same  ran^e,  then  it  would  be 
easy  to  see  why  bees  turther  or  half  a  mile 
away  should  not  do  as  well.  This  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  discussion,  and  we  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  in  the  alfalfa  re- 
gions will  give  us  data. 

We  should  also  like  to  get  further  reports 
on  the  question  whether  queen-excluders 
are  also  honey-excluders.  The  mass  of  evi- 
dence so  far  received  would  seem  to  indicate 
very  strongly  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
loss,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
pay  any  bee-keeper,  when  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  to  let  the  queen  have  full 
range  of  the  hive,  supers  and  all. 
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Thus  far  the  short  splints  — that  is,  those 
that  do  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation— have  given  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. While  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  says  there 
will  be  no  sag  if  medium  brood  foundation  is 
secured  by  four  horizontal  wires  drawn  taut, 
the  facts  remain  that  a  light  brood  is  consid- 
erably cheaper  than  the  medium-brood 
sheet.  Under  some  conditions  the  light- 
weight will  buckle  when  the  wires  are  drawn 
taut.  If  short  splints  and  light  brood  foun- 
dation can  be  made  to  work  satisfactorily 
they  would  effect  an  economy  all  around. 
We  hope  to  get  further  reports  on  the  use  of 
splints,  long  or  short. — Ed.] 


A  STUDY  OF  NATURAL   HONEY-COMB. 


BY  DR.   C.   C.   MILLER. 


Comb  foundation  is  in  such  general  use 
nowadays  that  it  would  be  nothing  strange 
to  find  bee-keepers  who  have  never  seen  a 
frame  of  entirely  natural  comb.  I  have  been 
making  a  study  of  some  specimens — a  dozen 
in  number — that  were  built  entu'elv  at  the 
sweet  will  of  the  bees,  not  even  tne  least 
starter  being  in  the  case.  They  range  in 
size  from  a  piece  of  a  few  square  inches  to 
nearly  a  frameful. 

POSITION  OF  CELLS. 

Looking  at  brood  foundation  that  I  have,  I 
find  the  cells  placed  with  the  angle  at  top 
and  bottom. 

In  super  foundation  the  angle  is  at  each 
side,  one  of  the  cell-walls  lying  horizontally 
at  the  top  andanotherat  the  bottom.  I  don't 
know  why  the  two  kinds  differ. 

The  bees  seem  to  copy  after  the  first  plan. 
"Not  very  strictly,  however.  In  only  one  case 
can  the  row  of  cells  be  said  to  be  reallv  in  a 
horizontal  row.  In  another  specimen  the 
row  descends  half  an  inch  in  about 
a  foot.  In  the  other  cases  the  varia- 
tion from  the  strict  horizontal  is  still 
greater. 

The  cells  run  in  a  fairly  straight 
row  excent  in  one  frame  where  the 
line  is  somewhat  wavy,  apparently  be- 
cause there  were  four  initial  points 
of  beginning,  and  the  four  parts  were 
afterward  joined  together. 

SIZE  OF  CELLS. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  say, ' '  Work- 
er-cells measure  5  to  the  inch,  and 
there  are,  consequently,  25  cells  on 
one  side  to  the  square  inch,"  Nei- 
ther of  these  statements  is  always  true  if  we 
speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  There 
are  not  always  exactly  5  cells  to  the  inch;  and 
if  there  were,  there  would  be,  not  25,  but 
2&\'i  cells  to  the  square  inch.  See  Cheshire, 
Vol.  I.,  page  176— that  is,  if  the  cells  were 
exact  hexagons.  The  trouble  is  that  they 
vary  from  this  quite  a  little.  On  one  piece 
of  comb,  measured  horizontally,  the  aver- 
age diameter  of  a  cell  was  .201087  of  an  inch; 
in  one  of  the  diagonal  directions  it  was 
.19853,  and  in  the  other  .20357,  the  total  av- 
erage diameter  being  .201062  of  an  inch. 


Upon  reading  those  figures  some  one  may 
thiuK  that  I  must  have  had  some  very  nice 
instruments  with  which  to  take  measure- 
ments. I  had  nothing  but  a  common  pocket- 
rule,  and  after  I  tell  you  how  I  did  it  you  will 
see  that  a  schoolboy  could  easily  do  the  same. 

Suppose  I  want  to  measure  the  diameter 
of  a  cell.  Laying  the  rule  upon  it,  and  mea- 
suring merely  that  one  cell,  I  could  only  say 
it  was  somewhere  between  fV  and  %  of  an 
inch — not  very  exact.  But  if  I  measure  10 
cells,  and  then  divide  by  10, 1  can  come  about 
ten  times  as  near  the  exact  measurement. 
The  larger  the  number  of  cells  I  take  in  my 
measurement,  the  nearer  I  can  come  to  ex- 
actness. Well,  here's  the  way  I  do.  I  lay 
the  rule  upon  the  comb,  with  one  end  of  the 
rule  exactly  corresponding  with  one  of  the 
cell-walls  Then  I  look  along  the  rule  till  I 
see  some  notch  which  corresponds  with 
some  cell-wall.  Then  I  count  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  given  distance,  divide  the  num- 
ber of  inches  by  the  number  of  cells,  and 
that  gives  the  diameter  of  a  cell.  For  in- 
stance, I  find  a  notch  of  the  rule  at  a  cell- 
wall  9X  inches  from  the  end  of  the  rule.  I 
count  the  cells,  and  find  there  are  46.  I  di- 
vide 9'4:  by  46,  and  I  have  .201087  of  an  inch 
as  the  diameter  of  one  cell.    Easy,  isn't  it? 

But  after  I  have  the  diameter  of  a  cell  it's 
just  a  little  bit  of  bother  to  figure  the  area  of 
the  hexagon,  especially  as  its  three  diame- 
ters are  not  all  alike.  A  beautifully  simple 
way  of  measuring  the  surface  of  a  comb  is 
given  by  A.  Berchon,  L' Apiculteur,  p.  228. 

Take  the  parallelogram  ABCD.  The  line 
AC  passes  through  the  middle  of  5  cells. 
Next  to  this  vertical  row  of  cells  is  another 
row  of  4  cells,  with  a  half-cell  at  top  and  a 
half-cell  at  bottom,  making  5  cells  in  the 
row.  So  there  are  5  cells  in  each  vertical 
row  in  the  parallelogram.  The  line  AB  passes 
alternately  through  the  middle  of  a  cell,  co- 


incides with  a  cell-wall,  then  through  the 
middle  of  another  cell,  and  so  on.  Each  end 
of  the  line  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  cell- wall; 
and  if  you  put  together  the  two  half-cells  at 
each  end,  tne  line  measures  14  cells.  There 
being  thus  5  cells  in  each  vertical  row,  and 
14  in  each  horizontal  row,  there  must  be 
5x14=70  cells  in  the  parallelogram. 

Instead  of  measuring  from  the  center  of 
one  cell-wall  to  the  center  of  another  cell- 
wall  I  find  it  more  exact  to  let  the  hne  AB 
begin  at  an  angle  of  a  cell  and  end  at  the 
corresponding  angle  in  another  cell. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the 
figure,  copied  Irom  L' Apiculteur,  has  the  cells 
running  the  wrong  way,  a  side  of  a  cell  be- 
ing at  top  and  bottom  of  each  cell,  whereas 
it  shoula  be  an  angle. 

In  one  piece  of  comb,  measured  horizon- 
tally, there  were  42  cells  in  8>^  inches,  and 
measured  vertically  there  were  38  cells  in 
6},\  inches.  Multiply  42  by  38,  and  8)4  by 
6Js)  then  divide  the  former  product  by  the 
latter,  and  you  have  28.076  cells  to  the  square 
inch  in  that  piece  of  comb.  In  another  comb 
there  were  26.54  cells  to  the  square  inch — 
quite  a  difference  in  the  two  combs.  T.  W. 
Cowan  (The  Honey-bee,  181),  took  36  meas- 
urements, and  found  the  diameter  of  a  cell  to 
range  from  .186  of  an  inch  to  .211.  That's  a 
much  greater  variation  than  in  the  two  combs 
I  have  mentioned;  but  then,  he  made  more 
measurements. 

In  a  sheet  of  brood  foundation  I  find  26.62 
cells  to  the  square  inch.  That's  about  the 
same  as  my  sample  with  the  larger  cells;  but 
it  has  smaller  cells  than  some  that  Mr.  Cow- 
an found  in  natural  comb.  That  shows  it 
would  be  feasible  to  have  foundation  with 
larger  cells,  thus  working  toward  a  larger 
bee,  if  a  larger  bee  would  get  more  honey. 
Of  that  I  have  some  doubt. 

Marengo,  111. 


THE  PRACTICAL  TREATMENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN AND  EUROPEAN  EOUL 
BROOD. 

Some  Things  we  Know  and  do  Not  Know 
about  these  Diseases. 


BY  DR.   E.   F.   PHILLIPS. 


Read  at  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Association  Con- 
vention, Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Sept.  22,  23,  1909. 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  most  important 
now  before  American  bee-keepers;  and,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  very  well  understood  by 
any  one.  Toward  the  end  of  devising  prop- 
er treatment,  all  investigations  of  the  cause 
and  characteristics  of  bee  diseases  must  bend 
if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  practical 
bee-keeper.  However  much  the  bee-keeper 
may  be  interested  in  the  bacteriological  find- 
ings in  a  bee  disease,  these  things  are  of  less 
importance  in  his  practical  work;  but  he 
wants  and  needs  careful,  reliable  work  on 
treatment. 

The  bacteriological  investigations  are  very 
important,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  point. 
It  is,  perhaps,  enough  to  say  that,  until  we 
know  the  cause  of  a  disease,  and  can  make  a 
detailed  study  of  that  cause,  we  can  not 
know  just  what  we  are  fighting. 

In  finding  methods  of  treatment,  there  are 
two  possible  ways  to  proceed.  By  repeated 
trials  of  various  manipulations  the  practical 
bee-keeper  may,  by  chance,  hit  on  something 
which  enables  him  to  save  his  property  from 
destruction.  He  may  make  such  a  lucky 
find  without  any  knowledge  as  to  what  has 
caused  the  disease.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Schirach,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  found 


the  shaking  treatment  for  foul  brood,  and 
since  then  this  same  treatment  has  been 
used  extensively.  The  Schirach  treatment, 
or,  as  we  now  call  it,  the  shaking  treatment, 
enables  us  to  prevent  the  brood  diseases 
from  destroying  our  bees,  and  it  certainly  is 
satisfactory  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  other  way  of  investigating  treatments 
is  to  find  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  study  its 
characteristics,  and  plan  manipulation  in  the 
light  of  knowledge  gained  in  that  way.  This 
method  of  procedure,  while  probably  the 
more  logical  way,  is  open  to  the  minority; 
but  all  can  take  the  results  obtained  and  util- 
ize them  without  any  great  knowledge  of 
bacteriological  technique.  But  such  work  is 
slow.  I  fear  that  many  bee-keepers  wonder 
why  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  is  not  able  in 
a  short  time  to  make  positive  statements  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  disease,  particularly 
European  foul  brood.  To  tell  why  would  be 
a  somewhat  lengthy  task;  but  let  me  simply 
point  out  that,  in  all  diseases  of  animals  so 
far  studied,  accurate  results  have  been  ob- 
tained only  by  years  of  work,  and  no  prob- 
lem in  bacteriology  is  an  easy  one.  It  took 
years  to  establish  the  cause  of  American 
foul  brood,  and  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
The  bee-keeping  public  has  been  victimized 
by  too  many  hasty  workers  who  jump  at  re- 
sults on  insufficient  data,  and  we  do  not 
care  to  be  in  that  class. 

To  illustrate  the  great  desirability  of  first 
getting  the  cause,  let  me  cite  some  recom- 
mended manipulations.  Because  carbolic 
acid  is  used  quite  generally  as  a  disinfectant, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  recommended  that  a 
2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  carbolic-acid  solution 
be  used  to  disinfect  hives  in  which  infected 
colonies  had  lived.  This  was  done  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  either  disease; 
and  in  the  case  of  American  foul  brood  of 
which  we  now  know  the  cause  it  is  certain 
that  a  5  per  cent  carbolic-acid  solution  will 
not  destroy  the  spores  of  Bacillus  larva  in 
the  short  time  taken  to  wash  out  a  hive.  In 
the  case  of  European  foul  brood,  of  which 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  cause,  we  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  the  carbolic  acid  acts  as 
a  disinfectant  or  not. 

In  a  similar  manner,  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  either  disease,  various  authors  have 
recommended  the  feeding  of  carbolic  acid, 
napthole  beta,  salicyHc  acid,  and  similar 
drugs  in  sugar  syrup  to  diseased  colonies. 
While,  as  suggested  previously,  it  is  possible 
to  stumble  on  a  method  of  treatment  by 
promiscuous  experimentation,  we  should  not 
take  these  recommendations  too  seriously 
until  more  is  known  about  the  disease.  Such 
recommendations  are  largely  confined  to 
European  authors;  for  American  bee-keep-' 
ers,  from  sad  experience,  have  learned  to 
put  little  faith  in  these  treatments. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  various 
antiseptics  be  placed  in  the  hive  to  ward  off 
disease.  One  European  writer,  posing  as 
the  omniscient  guide  of  the  bee-keeping 
world,  writes  in  a  recent  edition  of  one  of 
his  books  as  follows: 

There  are  certain  antiseptics  such  as  carbolic  acid, 
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phenyle  (orcreolin),  izal,  eucalyptus,  camphor,  naph- 
thaline, etc.,  which  evaporate  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature of  the  hive,  and  whose  vapors,  while  not  actual- 
y  killing  the  bacilli,  arrest  their  increase  or  growth. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  appar- 
ently recommended  without  any  knowledge 
as  to  the  cause  of  any  brood  disease,  it  will 
not  be  taken  seriously.  Surely  no  American 
bee-keeper  would  entertain  any  hope  from 
such  a  treatment. 

It  is  wise  at  times  to  cast  up  accounts  to 
see  where  we  stand.  Let  us  look  over  the 
field  of  bee  disease  treatment  to  see  what 
we  know  and  do  not  know. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  bee-keepers  for  years  past  that  the  shak- 
ing treatment  will  enable  the  bee-keeper  to 
keep  either  disease  under  control  so  that  he 
can  remain  in  the  business  and  make  money 
out  of  it,  if  the  seasons  permit.  This  treat- 
ment consists  of  removing  all  combs,  honey, 
pollen,  and  brood  from  the  colony  and  put- 
ting the  bees  on  foundation,  compelling 
them  to  replace  their  comb,  rear  new  brood, 
and  gather  new  stores.  By  this  means  the 
diseased  material  is  removed,  and  the  con- 
taminated honey  and  pollen  which  we  con- 
sider as  the  carrying  agents  are  no  longer 
available  to  feed  to  the  brood.  We  do  not' 
know  what  becomes  of  bacteria  which  may 
be  carried  over  in  the  honey  in  their  honey- 
stomachs,  or  possibly  even  on  the  outside  of 
their  bodies.  We  do  not  know  when  it  is 
safe  to  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  and 
when  we  should  use  only  starters.  There 
are  many  other  points  variously  surmised 
which  are  not  yet  settled,  and  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  fact  that,  if  a  dis- 
eased colony  is  shaken  from  its  combs  to  a 
clean  hive  on  starters  of  foundation,  the  dis- 
ease rarely  reappears.  Starters  of  founda- 
tion are  here  specified,  largely  because  re- 
ports would  indicate  a  larger  percentage  of 
successes  when  they  are  used.  If  all  work- 
er comb  is  desired,  the  bees  may  be  given 
full  sheets  of  foundation  later. 

We  do  not  yet  know  just  when  or  how  it 
is  best  to  shake  in  order  to  meet  with  the 
least  financial  loss,  and  this  is  one  point 
which  must  be  thoroughly  investigated.  Ten 
frames  of  Langstroth  size  will  probably  con- 
tain, on  an  average,  four  pounds  of  wax; 
and  to  shake  the  bees  so  that  they  will  se- 
crete this  wax  with  the  least  consumption  of 
time  and  stores  is  a  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance. Probablv  a  more  important  point  is 
to  devise  a  way  by  which  the  bee-keeper  can 
get  out  of  the  combs  all  the  v/ax  in  them. 
Our  present  methods  of  wax  extraction  are 
exceedingly  crude,  and  we  are  annually  los- 
ing a  great  deal  of  wax  by  the  use  of  the 
wax-presses  now  commonly  employed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  always  nec- 
essary to  disinfect  the  hive  or  not;  but  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  we  should  continue  to  do  it 
until  we  know  that  it  is  not  necessary.  Since 
chemical  disinfectants  do  not  promise  any 
results  for  American  foul  brood,  and  since 
we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  European  foul 
brood,  we  can  be  sure  of  complete  disinfec- 
tion by  'burning  out  the  hives.    If  this  is 


done  carefully  it  does  not  injure  the  hive. 
In  the  field  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy a  blue-flame  torch  such  as  is  used  in  re- 
moving paints  has  been  found  very  satis- 
factory. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  antiseptic  which 
can  be  fed  in  syrup  or  given  in  any  other 
manner  which  will  cure  the  disease.  Neither 
do  we  know  of  anv  method  by  which  combs 
can  be  disinfected  by  fumigation  or  otherwise 
to  insure  success.  Until  careful  bacteriologi- 
cal work  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  any 
such  method  it  would  be  folly  to  put  any  re- 
liance in  it.  Furthermore  the  experience  of 
most  American-bee-keepers  up  to  the  present 
has  shown  that  antiseptic  feedings  and  fumi- 
gations which  have  been  tried  are  not  of  the 
value  attributed  to  them.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  unwise  to  recommend  them. 

The  logical  practical  treatment  for  both  of 
the  diseases  under  discussion  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  the  shaking  method.  Un- 
til something  better  is  devised,  this  is  the 
only  treatment  which  we  can  recommend. 
When  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the 
two  diseases  is  more  complete,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  can  find  something  better.  It 
is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  weak 
points  in  the  shaking  treatment  may  be 
strengthened  by  work  which  will  give  us  in- 
formation whereby  we  can  decrease  the  ex- 
pense of  shaking.  The  main  conclusion 
which  we  can  draw  from  a  study  of  treat- 
ment is  that  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  the  subject  of  con- 
trol from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
bee-keeper.  We  have  learned,  however, 
that  individual  action  is  not  enough,  and  that 
co-operation  and  outside  aid  are  tne  essential 
points  in  a  rational  control  of  foul  brood. 
Although  this  portion  of  the  subject  of  dis- 
ease work  is  not  specifically  assigned  to  me, 
I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments 
longer  on  some  phases  of  this  problem  which 
occur  to  me  as  a  result  of  some  recent  ex- 
periments of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology. 

The  work  of  the  various  States  in  provid- 
ing inspection  of  apiaries  is  of  great  value  to 
the  bee-keeping  industry,  and  an  earnest  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  proper  laws 
;^assed  where  they  are  needed.  In  several 
States  such  movements  are  now  on  foot. 
When  such  laws  are  passed,  however,  we 
can  not  afford  to  believe  that  the  problem  is 
settled.  It  has  only  begun,  and  the  State  in- 
spector can  not  be  expected  to  do  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  element  of  the  work  in  controlling  dis- 
ease which  will  require  the  most  labor  is  the 
educational  feature.  It  is  really  remarkable, 
after  all  that  has  been  written,  how  many 
bee-keepers  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
diseases  of  the  bee. 

The  first  step  in  this  work  is  to  learn  just 
where  the  diseases  exist.  This  phase  of  dis- 
ease work  has  been  neglected  in  this  country, 
and  no  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to 
establish  the  necessary  facts.  During  the 
summer  just  closing,  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology made  a  greater  effort  to  locate  dis- 
eases; and  in  all,  we  have  examined  nearly 
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a  thousand  samples  to  get  the  data  desired. 
We  are  not  yet  prejiared  to  give  our  res  ilts. 
In  doing  this  work  we  are  compelled  to  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  be  sure  whether  disease 
exists  in  a  given  locality  until  a  sample  of 
diseased  brood  has  been  obtained.  Further- 
more, all  samples  were  examined  bacterio- 
logically  to  be  sure  of  no  error  in  diagnosis. 
In  the  case  of  European  foul  brood  this  is 
particularly  necessary,  for  the  symptoms  are 
not  constant  enough  to  be  sure  of  a  sample 
after  it  has  been  away  from  the  hive  for  a 
time.  Many  reports  of  disease  turn  out  to 
be  unreliable,  and  this  matter  is  too  impor- 
tant for  any  suspicions  to  be  accepted  as 
facts.  While  the  sending-in  of  these  samples 
of  various  persons  interested  is  much  appre- 
ciated, it  has  seemed  rather  strange  that 
some  men  who  were  in  a  position  to  help  us 
materially  with  this  enormous  task  have  not 
responded  as  we  might  have  wished.  There 
may  be  some  bee-keepers  who  do  not  want 
it  known  that  they  have  disease  in  their  api- 
aries, and.  therefore,  are  opposed  to  work 
on  distribution.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have 
disease  break  out  in  an  apiary.  The  only 
condition  under  which  a  bee-keeper  may  be 
considered  remiss  is  when  he  does  not  treat 
his  diseased  colonies.  Any  man  who  hides 
disease  and  tries  to  give  the  impression  that 
his  bees  are  healthy  when  they  are  not  is,  to 
say  the  least,  no  friend  to  other  bee-keepers. 
In  some  States  he  is  legally  worse  than  that 

After  the  distribution  is  learned,  the  next 
step  is  to  get  in  touch  with  every  bee-keeper 
in  the  territory  where  diseases  exist.  This 
is  not  easy.  During  the  past  summer  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  has  sent  out  some- 
thing over  10,000  circulars  to  postmasters, 
asking  each  one  to  give  the  names  of  bee- 
keepers in  his  vicinity.  All  of  the  returns 
have  not  yet  been  received,  but  each  report 
will  probably  average  five  names.  The  same 
plan  could  be  used  for  a  request  from  a  gov- 
ernment department  for  all  the  postofnces 
in  the  United  States  (over  60,000  in  number) , 
if  necessary;  but  our  very  limited  office 
force  will  not  permit  it.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  we  have  been  able  to  get  exten- 
sive lists  of  bee-keepers  from  other  sources. 

After  the  names  of  bee-keepers  are  re- 
ceived, the  next  step  should  be  to  send  out 
a  notice  to  each  one  living  in  a  county  where 
either  disease  exists,  advising  him  of  that 
fact,  and  sending  a  circular  on  the  subject 
so  that  he  can  become  familiar  with  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  We 
have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  do  this  in  many 
cases,  but  hope  to  continue  the  work  in  the 
future. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  this  scheme,  not  to 
advertise  what  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
aims  to  do  nor  to  make  elaborate  promises, 
but  merely  to  indicate  the  fact  that,  if  dis- 
eases are  to  be  controlled,  it  will  take  work 
to  bring  it  about.  To  sit  by  and  expect  an 
inspection  law  to  wipe  out  disease  is  not  the 
part  of  wisdom.    It  has  never  done  so  yet. 

Nor  have  I  indicated  all  that  must  be  done. 
I  should  be  very  much  pleased,  however,  if 
by  this  outline  I  could  induce  each  person 


interested  to  do  his  share  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  mdustry.  T/ie  Bureau  of  Entomology 
will  continue  to  do  what  it  can  with  the  pres- 
ent limited  funds,  but  it  would  be  just  as 
unwise  to  leave  too  much  to  us  as  it  Is  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  an  inspector. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CASCARA  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 
A  Good  Yielder  in  Sonora,  Cal. 


BY  A.  D.  HEROLD. 


The  inquiry  on  page  677,  Nov.  1,  and  your 
query  regarding  cascara  sagrada  as  a  honey- 
plant,  have  come  to  my  notice.  Cascara  is,  I 
may  say,  our  main  honey-plant  in  this  locali- 
ty. It  is  in  full  bloom  about  20  days  after 
apple-blossoms  are  gone,  and  lasts  25  days 
on  an  average;  yet  there  are  stray  bushes 
near  ditches  or  cultivated  ground  which  send 
out  new  shoots  of  bloom,  and  these  are  vis- 
ited by  the  bees  until  late  in  September  or 
October. 

I  have  sent  you  this  day  a  sample  of  the 
extracted,  which  is,  I  should  say,  95  per  cent 

fmre  cascara.  It  is  blended  with  spring 
lowers  and  grasses,  and  out  with  holly,  so 
it  is  hard  to  get  the  full,  crop  of  pure 
cascara.  However,  we  get  more  honey  from 
cascara  than  from  any  other  one  plant  in  this 
vicinity  It  is  so  dark  as  a  comb  honey  that 
it  is  a  poor  seller  to  those  who  go  on  looks 
alone.  We  prefer  it  on  our  table  to  any  oth- 
er honey.  1  have  customers  who  will  take 
no  other.  It  is  not  purgative,  but  one  of 
the  best  remedies  for  chronic  constipation 
known.  I  have  never  known  any  of  the 
pure  article  to  granulate  under  any  condi- 
tions. Inclosed  with  the  honey  are  some  of 
the  seed  and  leaves.  It  is  not  an  evergreen, 
but  it  is  as  green  as  the  bay-tree  all  winter, 
and  until  late  in  the  spring.    The  new  buds 

Eush  the  leaves  off,  and  at  the  opening  of 
loom  it  is  nearly  free  from  leaves. 
I  think  it  would  stand  the  winters  of  Ohio 
if  protected  while  small.  It  is  a  rapid  grow- 
er, a  most  prolific  bloomer,  producing  both 
honey  and  pollen.  It  is  iust  fun  to  see  the 
bees  working  on  it,  the  flowers  are  so  thick- 
ly set  together  —  shallow,  and  accessible  to 
bees  to  work  on  in  their  great  haste.  In  the 
evening  they  file  out  of  their  hives  with  pol- 
len on  their  legs,  eager  for  another  load  be- 
fore night  overtakes  them  —  something  I 
have  never  noticed  when  they  worked  on 
any  other  flora. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  honey,  and  could  be 
sold  at  a  higher  figure  if  properly  advertised. 
I  have  had  customers  send  it  to  their  invalid 
friends  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  1000  lbs.  of  extracted 
and  300  lbs.  of  comb  from  this  plant,  from  44 
colonies,  spring  count. 
Sonora,  Cal.,  Nov.  8. 

[If  cascara  honey  can  be  used  as  a  medi- 
cine the  facts  ought  to  be  known  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  few  who  have  need  of  it.  It  ought 
to  command  a  big  price. — Ed.] 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  apiarian  exhibit  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this 
year  was  of  unusual  excellence  and  largely  increased 
size,  taxing  the  limits  of  the  building  assigned  for  that 
purpose.  Seven  exhibitors,  representing  every  section 
of  the  State,  crowded  the  shelves  to  the  limit,  and  a  pe- 
tition has  gone  to  the  management  for  increased  space 
for  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  for  premiums  in  new 
classes,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  forthcoming. 

The  substantial  special  premiums  offered  by  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  and  others  have  stimulated  competition, 
and  the  two  splendid  silver  trophy  cups  given  by  the 
State  fair  management  and  the  Nebraska  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  added  materially  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  exhibit,  and  the  zest  of  the  competitors. 

One  of  the  largest  individual  exhibits  was  that  of  the 
Trester  Supply  Co.,  of  Lincoln,  the  oldest  exhibitors  at 
this  fair.  This  splendid  exhibit,  in  point  of  size  and 
general  excellence,  probably  the  best  they  have  ever 
shown,  reflects  great  credit  on  this  concern,  and  won 
the  special  silver  trophy  cup  offered  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fair  for  general  display. 

The  most  interesting  display  from  the  point  of  gen- 
eral interest  was  that  of  Frank  G.  Odell,  of  Lincoln, 
representing  Roselawn  Apiaries.  Mr.  Odell  showed 
a  collection  of  four  hundred  mounted  specimens  of 
honey-producing  plants,  the  largest  ever  shown  at 
any  State  Fair.  This  list  will  be  published  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  won  the 
first  premium  in  cash  as  well  as  the  special  tirst  premi- 
um offered  by  the  Bee-keepers '  Review.  Mr.  Odell 
showed  the  prize-winning  collection  of  bees  and 
queens,  securing  first  in  all  competitions,  and  three 
specials  offered  by  The  A.  L  Root  Co.  for  bees,  with 
his  showing  of  fifteen  observatory  hives  and  five  differ- 
ent races  of  bees. 

The  display  of  beeswax  and  comb-honey  designs  was 
especially  interesting,  this  concern  showing  a  model 
of  the  Wright  aeroplane  made  of  beeswax,  and  the 
words  "  Roselawn  "  in  comb  honey,  both  of  which 
easily  won  first  premiums.  Mr.  Odell  won  all  specials 
for  which  he  entered,  including  a  Root  ball-bearing 
extractor,  a  Hatch  wax-press,  a  copy  of  the  A  B  C  in 
German,  and  five  pounds  of  Weed  process  foundation 
offered  by  The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  besides  the  largest  in- 
dividual winnings  of  cash  premiums  of  any  exhibitor 
in  the  department. 

This  exhihitor  also  gave  two  lectures  daily  on  eco- 
nomic apiculture,  with  demonstrations  with  live  bees 
in  a  cage,  being  especially  employed  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fair  for  that  purpose.  These  lectures  were 
attended  by  great  crowds  who  listened  eagerly  to  the 
attractive  side  of  bee-keeping  as  presented  by  the  lec- 
turer. 

A  special  honorary  diploma  was  awarded  by  the  fair 
management  to  Mr.  Odell  as  expressive  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  labors. 

Lincoln,  Neb.        G.  M.  PLUMB. 

SHALL  WE  SHAKE  THE  QUEEN  IN  PRACTICING  "  SHOOK 
SWARMING"? 

In  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  the  Doolittle  method  of  pre- 
venting swarming  is  treated  on  p.  416,  but  I  do  not  see 
where  any  thing  is  said  as  to  how  the  queen  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  hive  to  the  new  unless  it  is  intend- 
ed to  "  shake  "  her  off  with  the  rest  of  the  bees  and  al- 
low her  to  find  her  way  into  the  new  hive  with  the 
others;  but  in  all  I  have  heretofore  seen  relative  to  the 
handling  of  queens  there  is  so  much  caution  advised, 
for  fear  of  doing  her  some  injury,  that  this  seems  like 
rather  rough  treatment  for  so  delicate  a  character. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  Dec.  9.  N.  B.  JOHNSTON. 

[When  we  speak  of  shaken  or  "  shook  "  swarms  we 
seldom  make  any  reference  to  the  queen,  leaving  the 
matter  of  how  the  queen  gets  into  the  hive  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  apiarist.  Probably  there  would  not  be  one 
time  in  three  or  four  hundred  colonies  shaken  where 
the  queen  would  be  lost  if  the  bees  were  shaken  in 
front  of  the  entrance  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  queen.  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  she 
might  be  injured  if  she  were  in  the  height  of  her  egg- 
laying;  but  as  she  will  fall,  in  almost  every  case,  with 
a  buneh  of  bees  she  would  receive  no  harm.  As  a  gen- 
eral practice  we  might  say  it  would  be  advisable  to 
pxill  out  the  first  two  or  three  frames,  and,  after  the 
qneen  is  located,  set  the  frame  she  is  on  to  one  side; 
shake  all  the  other  frames  in  front  of  the  entrance 


then,  last  of  all,  take  the  queen  off  the  frame  and  place 
her  among  the  bees  that  are  running  in,  after  which 
shake  the  frame.  But  if  there  is  a  large  mass  of  bees 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hive  it  would  do  no  harm 
to  shake  bees,  queen,  and  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  slight  objection  to  the 
apiarist  picking  up  the  queen  and  handling  her  at  all. 
The  contact  of  the  human  fingers  sometimes  changes 
her  body  odor  to  an  extent  that  will  cause  the  bees  to 
attack  her.  It  would,  therefore,  be  our  candid  opin- 
ion that  there  would  be  no  more  loss  in  shaking  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  where  the  queen  was  in 
the  hive  than  if  we  take  the  time  to  hunt  her  up,  pick 
her  off  the  comb,  and  let  her  run  in  with  the  bees.— 
Ed.] 

an  apiary  destroyed  by  flood. 

One  of  the  worst  storms  in  the  history  of  this  sec- 
tion occurred  Sept.  20,  lasting  more  than  24  hours.  It 
did  great  damage  to  property  and  life.  We  have  a 
large  body  of  water  in  our  front,  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  a  big  lake  at  our  rear.  The  wind  backed  up  the 
lake  water,  placing  mine  water,  and  submerging  land 
that  has  heretofore  been  free  from  overflow.  One  of 
my  apiaries  of  75  or  80  hives,  in  prime  condition  for 
wintering,  has  been  completely  destroyed.  The  water 
is  yet  on  the  land;  and  as  there  are  snakes  in  and 
around,  it  is  any  thing  but  pleasant  to  work  gathering 
up  the  boxes  and  combs. 

I  have  a  few  hives  at  my  home,  mostly  nuclei,  and  I 
doubt  if  I  can  carry  them  through  winter.  The  apiary 
that  was  lost  gave  me  all  the  extracted  I  got  this  year, 
so  I  have  nothing  to  look  to  next  year.  It  took  20  to 
25  years  to  build  up  and  24  hours  to  destroy.  That 
knocks  the  grit  out  of  the  best  of  us. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  11.  G.  P.  HOWELL. 

[We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  of  your  loss  through 
flood;  but  we  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  can  make  very  rapid  increase  with  these 
combs  and  hives,  and  you  will  probably  find  that  the 
combs  themselves  are  not  very  badly  damaged.  It 
was  Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  who,  along  in  the  early  60's, 
made  enough  money  out  of  his  bees  to  establish  a 
bank.  When  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  would  lose 
all  of  his  bees  during  the  winter  he  said,  "I  would 
show  you  how  quickly  I  could  get  them  back  again 
with  all  these  drawn  combs  and  hives."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  one  can  make  a  very  rapid  increase 
when  he  has  the  full  equipment,  and  this  you  undoubt- 
edly have.  If  the  combs  happen  to  be  filled  with  mud 
or  dirt,  take  a  hose  and  wash  them  out  with  a  spray  of 
water  as  best  you  can,  then  give  them  to  the  bees  as 
fast  as  they  can  take  them.— Ed.] 


ABSORBENT  CUSHIONS  BEST  FOR  DAMP  \VTNTERS;  WHY 
BEES  CLUSTER  TOWARD  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  HIVE. 

On  page  654,  Nov.  1,  the  editor  refers  to  the  differ- 
ence of  experiences  and  opinions  respecting  the  top 
covering  for  outside-wintering  bees,  and  seems  inclin- 
ed toward  tight  or  sealed  covers.  Always  having  win- 
tered my  bees  outside,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  use 
porous  packing  over  the  frames,  and  with  most  excel- 
lent results  so  far  as  the  packing  is  concerned,  except- 
ing in  a  single  instance,  if  I  remember  rightly.  The 
material  used  has  been  dry  planer  shavings.  The  ex- 
ception was  the  use  of  a  sack  of  sawdust  about  6  inches 
thick,  very  closely  picked  over  one  of  the  strongest 
colonies.  They  came  out  in  the  spring  in  very  bad 
condition  because  of  moisture  in  the  hive.  I  thought 
that  possibly  the  cover  might  have  leaked,  but  found 
this  not  the  case.  The  under  side  of  the  sack  was  wet 
as  well  as  the  hive;  hence  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  closeness  of  the  packing. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  bees  might 
be  wintered  safely  outside  under  a  sealed  cover ;  but 
in  a  winter  of  very  much  moisture  a  porous  covering 
of  proper  material,  such  as  planer  shavings  or  ground 
cork,  which  might  be  better,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
the  proper  material  to  use.  There  is  another  factor  to 
be  reckoned  with  in  my  case,  perhaps.  The  covers 
are  four  to  six  inches  above  the  packing,  thus  leaving 
a  dead-air  space  above  the  cushion,  v/hich  I  deem  very 
desirable  in  outside  wintering. 

In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  why  bees  clus- 
ter in  the  front  part  of  the  hive,  like  Dr.  Miller,  you 
frankly  say,  "I  don't  know."  Permit  me  to  suggest  a 
reason  for  bees  doing  this.  During  the  summer  time, 
when  brood-rearing  is  going  on,  th^re  is  a  tendency 
to  put  the  brood  forward  and  the  honey  at  the  back 
and  above.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  I  think, 
that  the  wind  blowing  into  the  hive  in  early  spring 
when  brood-rearing  commences  strikes  across  the 
hive  under  the  frames,  then  rises,  making  it  more  dif- 
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ficult  to  maintain  an  even  temperature  than  at  the 
front,  and  this  may  account  for  bees  doing  the  same 
thing  during  cold  weather.  Hives  being  placed  front- 
ing either  east  or  south,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has 
likely  something  to  do  in  attracting  the  cluster  in  the 
winter  toward  the  front  of  the  hive,  especially  in  the 
single-walled  hive.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 

Batavia,  111..  Nov.  17. 


SOME  OLD  SECTIONAL    BEE-HIVES  OF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

In  looking  over  some  of  my  old  books  I  found  an  en- 
cyclopedia, published  in  1821.  It  has  about  15  pages 
devoted  to  bees  and  hives,  and  is  quite  interesting. 
There  is  a  cut  of  a  divisible  hive  very  much  like  those 
of  to-day  except  in  shape,  being  square,  with  fixed 
straight  bars  instead  of  movable  frames.  It  tells  how 
to  make  artificial  swarms  with  this  hive,  very  much  as 
we  do  to-day,  and  quite  a  lot  of  queer  ideas  in  regard 
to  bees.  F.  T.  Brooke. 

Staunton,  Va.,  Nov.  22. 

[The  article  to  which  you  refer  is  possibly  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  known  as  the  Nadir  or  Eke  hives  that 
were  used  in  Europe  some  hundred  years  ago,  and,  in 
fact,  are  still  in  use.  This  whole  system  has  been 
written  up  in  our  columns  at  numerous  times.  If  you 
will  read  over  the  article  carefully  you  will  probably 
find  either  one  of  the  names  referred  to.  That  old 
system  was  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  divis- 
ible-brood-chamber hive  that  is  in  use  to-day,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  combs  in  each  section  were 
immovable;  but  the  manner  of  handling  the  sections 
was  somewhat  similar  to  that  used  with  the  present 
hives. 

By  turning  to  page  247  of  the  latest  edition  of  our 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  you  will  find  also  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  known  as  the  Stewarton  hive  of 
1819.  This  had  bars  for  supporting  the  combs  with 
glass  strips  between.  It  was  also  described  in  Che- 
shire. It  is  possible  that  the  Stewarton  hive  is  the  one 
that  is  described.  It  is  eight-sided,  split  up  in  sec- 
tions.—ED.]  

BEES  IN  WASHINGTON  COULD  WORK  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE 

SEASON  IF  THE  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 

WERE  MORE  SUITABLE. 

We  are  located  in  the  southern  part  of  Washington, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Cascades,  on  the  western  slope. 
It  is  an  ideal  place  for  bees  so  far  as  honey-producing 
plants  are  concerned;  but,  of  course,  the  weather  con- 
ditions are  not  always  ideal.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
rain  here,  and  last  season  there  was  too  much  cool  and 
cloudy  weather  during  the  time  for  a  honey-flow,  so 
that  the  nectar  was  not  properly  developed  in  the 
flowers,  and  consequently  the  crop  was  almost  a  fail- 
ure. The  honey-bearing  flowers  come  on  in  this  or- 
der: Willow;  vine  maple,  which  bears  an  abundance 
of  nectar;  wild  blackberry,  wild  vetch,  salad  berry  (a 
good  honey-bearer  in  its  season);  then  the  famous 
flreweed.  So  you  see  we  would  have  a  continuous 
honey-flow  from  April  1st  until  Sept.  1st  provided  the 
weather  conditions  were  right. 

The  flreweed  honey  is  delicious,  very  white,  and  of 
fine  flavor.  It  ranks  first  in  market  here,  and  I  believe 
it  would  the  world  over. 

During  the  season  of  1908  we  had  40  hives  of  bees, 


and  sold  $700  worth  of  honey.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  55  hives  in  fine  condition  for  winter,  and  we  are 
building  great  hopes  for  another  season. 

We  do  not  put  our  hives  in  winter  storage  here. 
They  do  very  well  when  left  out  in  the  open. 

Brush  Prairie,  Wash.,  Nov.  20.   Mrs.  D.  N.  BRACK. 


DISPOSING    OF     LAYING    WORKERS    BY    TEMPORARILY 
UNITING  THE  COLONY  WITH  A  STRONG  QUEEN- 
RIGHT  COLONY. 

On  page  674  is  given  a  quick  way  of  ridding  a  hive  of 
laying  workers.  For  many  years  I  have  practiced  a 
much  quicker  way.  It  rests  on  the  assumption  that  a 
queen-right  colony  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of 
fertile  workers.  The  hive  to  be  treated  is  placed  late 
in  the  evening  quietly,  and,  if  possible,  without  smok- 
ing, over  a  strong  queen-right  colony  whose  supers 
have  bees  removed  for  this  purpose.  After  the  two 
colonies  are  thus  united,  the  supers  are  replaced  on 
top  of  all.  Next  morning  the  hives  are  separated,  and, 
if  thought  best,  made  to  exchange  stands.  Late  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  smoker  is  filled  with  sas- 
safras chips,  and  a  queen  run  in.  In  this  temporary 
union  the  queen-right  colony  should  always  be  the 
under  hive  for  the  safety  of  the  queen. 

Otterville,  Mo.,  Nov.  18.  E.  W.  DiEFENDORF. 


GOOD  PRICES  SECURED  BY  SELLING  HONEY  EARLY. 

By  getting  my  crop  before  the  honey-eating  public 
at  an  early  date  I  have  found  that  it  pays  well,  for  I  get 
17/4  cents  per  section  for  all  my  comb  honey,  and  $2.00 
per  gallon  for  my  extracted  honey  in  glasses.  The  de- 
mand is  heavy,  for  I  sell  direct  to  the  consumers  and 
not  to  the  merchants. 

The  merchants  in  the  grocery  business  are  often  to 
blame  for  poor  sales,  as  they  sometimes  store  fine  comb 
honey  in  dark  damp  cellars,  near  pickled  meats,  fish, 
cheese,  etc.,  and  the  customer  complains  about  the  bad 
flavor.  I  believe  all  producers  should  caution  grocers 
against  storing  honey  in  the  cellars  and  against  han- 
dling it  carelessly,  as  this  accounts  for  so  much  break- 
age, and  the  honey  comes  in  contact  with  dirt  and  dust. 

Chico,  Cal.  Sylvius  J.  Morrison. 


NEW  YORK  SERGEANT  OF  POLICE  IN  CARTOON. 

Mr.  E.  R.  ^00 f;— Herewith  find  inclosed  a  cartoon  of 
myself  which  I  received  from  some  unknown  source, 
and  which  I  consider  clever  enough  to  be  reproduced 
in  Gleanings.  I  am  the  son  of  Mr.  N.  D.  West,  bee- 
inspector  of  New  York  State,  and  you  will  remember 
me  as  the  boy  who  showed  you  through  his  apiary 
when  you  were  on  a  bicycle  trip  through  Schoharie 
Co.  in  1890.  I  was  appointed  a  patrolman  in  New  York 
by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  Police  Commis- 
sioner here.  I  am  now  sergeant  of  mounted  police, 
and  continue  the  bee  business  on  a  small  scale  in  New 
York.  The  cartoon  is  supposed  to  represent  me  in  po- 
lice uniform  looking  at  my  bees.  You  will  note  in  the 
cartoon  that  the  queen  wears  a  crown,  and  that  I, 
farmerlike,  have  a  straw  in  my  mouth. 

EDWIN  H.  West. 
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WHAT  STYLE  OF  HIVE  TO  ADOPT. 

1.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  locating  an  api- 
ary on  a  hill  from  which  one  could  see  the  surround- 
ing country  for  several  miles? 

2.  What  make  of  hive  would  you  recommend  in  the 
out-apiary,  for  extracted  honey? 

3.  The  most  successful  bee-keeper  I  know  uses  the 
eight-frame  hives,  and  tiers  them  up.  I  have  started 
that  way.  Would  you  advise  me  to  change,  as  I  intend 
to  go  into  the  business  more  extensively? 

4.  Which  do  you  think  better  — deep  or  shallow  ex- 
tracting-f  rames  ? 

5.  On  page  695  J.  E.  Hand  says,  "  raise  up  the  whole 
hive  and  place  a  super  of  empty  combs  under  it." 
Why  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  put  this  super  of  empty 
combs  on  top  of  the  brood-chamber  instead  of  under 
it,  as  the  queen's  natural  instinct  is  to  go  up? 

In  this  section  the  first  surplus  honey  comes  from 
basswood,  about  July  10,  and  we  have  a  good  fall  flow. 

Elk  River,  Minn.,  Nov.  23.  FRANK  MORGAN. 

[1.  In  some  localities,  we  believe  it  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  have  an  apiary  located  on  a  sidehill  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  valley  and  the  hills  beyond. 
The  late  E.  W.  Alexander  claimed  that  one  reason  why 
he  was  able  to  have  800  or  900  hives  in  one  locality  was 
because  his  bees  could  see  the  white  patches  of  buck- 
wheat several  miles  away.  He  believed  that  bees  have 
a  sort  of  telescopic  vision,  and  that,  when  they  can  see 
the  white  patches,  they  will  go  further  for  honey  than 
they  would  were  the  view  shut  off  by  buildings  or 
shrubbery  or  trees.  Of  course,  one  might  argue  that 
the  bees  could  fly  high  enough  to  look  over  every 
thing.  But  they  will  not  do  so  if  they  can  avoid  it. 
Bees  going  to  and  coming  from  the  fields  always  fly  as 
low  as  possible,  rising  only  enough  to  clear  obstruc- 
tions. 

2.  That  depends  on  the  man  and  conditions.  Gene- 
rally speaking  we  would  advise  the  ten-frame  hive 
rather  than  the  eight-frame  for  extracting,  for  the  av- 
erage farmer  or  bee-keeper.  If  one  has  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  sectional  or  double-brood-chamber 
hive  we  would  advise  the  shallow  extracting-super. 
J.  E.  Hand,  Louis  H.  Scholl,  and  some  others  consider 
this  hive  the  best  for  extracting.  The  main  advantage 
Is  that  the  storage  room  can  be  more  gradually  in- 
creased. 

3.  If  you  have  started  with  the  eight-frame  hive  we 
would  advise  you  to  stick  to  it.  The  gain  would  not 
be  enough  to  warrant  the  change. 

5.  This  question  is  referred  to  J.  E.  Hand  for  reply. 
—ED.]  

DETERMINING   WHETHER  A  COLONY  IS    QUEENLESS  BY 

THE  PITCH  OF  THE  HUM  OF  THE  BEES;  LOCATING 

THE  FRAME  CONTAINING  THE  QUEEN  BY  SOUND. 

On  page  192,  April  1,  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  F.  J. 
Miller  on  finding  the  queen  by  the  lowness  of  pitch  of 
the  note  made  by  the  bees.  This  is  a  vf  ry  interesting 
thing;  but  it  requires  an  educated  ear.  As  I  have  been 
a  violin-player  for  something  over  20  years  my  ear  is 
very  correct  My  experiments  this  summer  would  in- 
dicate that  not  only  will  this  low-toned  hum  tell  where 
the  queen  is,  but  whether  the  colony  has  a  laying 
queen  or  not.  I  could  not  make  a  nucleus  formed  with 
queen-cells  produce  this  tone  until  the  queen  had  be- 
gun to  lay,  and  I  have  not  yet  failed  to  make  a  queen- 
right  colony  produce  it.  If  you  will  blow  a  little 
smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  and  tap  the  side  of  the  hive 
three  or  four  times  lightly,  then  take  off  the  cover 
as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible,  listen  carefully, 
and  note  the  point  where  this  low  tone  starts,  you  will 
find  the  queen  right  at  that  point.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  can  locate  this  point  closer  than  the  space  between 
two  frames;  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that,  if 
these  two  frames  are  taken  out,  the  queen  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  on  one  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  this 
method  of  telling  whether  there  is  a  laying  queen  or 
not  will  always  work,  it  is  a  good  one — no  opening  of 
the  hive,  no  taking-out  of  frames  for  examination. 
Just  smoke  the  entrance  a  little,  and  tap  the  side.  If 
they  sing  low,  all  right.  If  they  just  buzz  they  need 
attention.  P.  W.  Richards. 

Mast  Yard,  N.  H.,  Nov.  6. 

[It  is  well  known  that  a  queenless  colony,  when  dis- 
turbed, will  give  off  a  roar  or  hum  of  distress.  Some 
colonies  not  queenless,  under  a  state  of  excitement 
will  give  off  the  same  noise.  As  a  rule,  any  queen- 
right  colony  should  give  off  a  very  low  and  contented 
hum,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  average  bee-keeper, 
at  least,  would  be  able  to  determine  the  approximate 
location  of  the  queen  by  the  method  you  describe;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  bees  will  sometimes  indicate  her  posi- 
tion by  their  general  behavior;  but  when  the  hive  is 


opened,  and  a  little  smoke  is  blown  over  the  frame, 
the  natural  status  of  the  colony  is  so  changed  that  or- 
dinarily we  can  not  tell,  for  the  moment  at  least,  in 
what  part  of  the  hive  the  queen  is.— Ed.] 


folded  paper  instead  OF  chaff  tray. 

I  see  that  you  are  on  the  right  track  on  wintering 
your  bees  on  summer  stands  with  the  deep  telescope 
cover.  But  you  do  not  need  that  tray  on  top,  or  at 
least  I  do  not  out  here.  I  have  wintered  my  bees  the 
last  ten  years  with  a  deep  telescope  cover  with  paper 
laid  on  top  of  the  super  cover  ( sealed  down  i ,  the  paper 
reaching  down  on  the  sides  and  ends,  some  with  old 
carpet  on,  but  mostly  newspapers.  I  have  not  lost  a 
single  colony. 

The  space  under  the  frames  is  M  inch.  I  take  a 
strip  or  block  that  reaches  clear  across  the  entrance, 
and  cut  out  a  notch  ->8x6  inches,  and  lay  that  in  front, 
leaving  the  entrance  Jtxe  in.  Another  thing,  I  have 
never  had  an  entrance  clog  with  dead  bees  nor  had  to 
clean  dead  bees  out;  but  in  the  spring  I  lift  the  hives 
off  the  bottom-boards  and  clean  the  cuttings  of  the 
comb  out.  This  is  the  best  way  and  the  only  way  to 
winter  bees.  H.  Mansperger. 

Lewistown,  Mo.,  Nov.  22. 


TO  PREVENT  BEES  FROM  FLYING  OUT  OF  THE  ALEXAN- 
DER feeders  WHEN  THE  SYRUP  IS  POURED  IN. 

In  your  issue  for  Oct.  1,  p.  611,  Mr.  H.  A.  Moody  gives 
his  plan  for  keeping  bees  from  rushing  out  when  us- 
ing the  Alexander  feeder.  My  plan  is  this:  Bore  a  K- 
inch  hole  about  the  middle  of  the  feeder-cover.  Lay 
a  small  block  over  the  hole  and  drive  a  small  nail 
through  one  corner  of  the  block  into  the  cover  to 
make  a  hinge  for  the  block  to  swing  on.  Provide  a 
funnel  to  fit  the  hole,  and  a  cup  that  holds  the  amount 
you  wish  to  feed.  With  the  end  of  the  funnel  push  the 
block  around  out  of  the  way,  sliding  the  funnel  over 
and  into  the  hole  as  you  do  so,  and  pour  in  the  feed. 
Not  a  bee  need  escape. 

Beresford,  Fla.,  Nov.  4.  C.  S.  Gailbreath. 


BEE-SHED  MADE  OF  BALED  HAY. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  whether  a  bee-house 
laid  up  of  baled  hay  would  be  warm  enough  in  this  lo- 
cality to  winter  bees  successfully? 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  3.  RUFUS  R.  WAGNER. 

[We  have  had  no  experience  with  bee-houses  built 
of  baled  hay,  and  we  do  not  feel  competent  to  advise 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
such  a  building  should  be  warm  enough,  providing 
the  cracks  between  the  bales,  etc.,  could  be  kept  cov- 
ered up.— Ed.] 

THE  FLOUR  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  A  FAILURE. 

I  have  tried  the  flour  method  of  introducing  queens 
time  and  again,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  have  I  been 
successful.  I  could  not  decide  to  give  the  plan  up,  as  I 
realized  that,  if  I  could  but  learn  to  manipulate  it 
successfully,  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  me  as  I  in- 
tend to  install  a  great  many  queens  next  spring.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  know  what  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
thinks  of  the  plan.  J.  B.  MARSHALL. 

Big  Bend,  La.,  Nov.  25. 


THE  FLOUR  METHOD    OF   INTRODUCING   QUEENS   NOT  A 
SUCCESS. 

I  tried  this  plan  of  introducing,  but  without  success. 
The  bees  and  queen  get  busy  with  the  flour,  so  there 
is  no  notice  taken  of  the  new  queen  at  first;  but  in  ev- 
ery case  as  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  the  flour  they  balled 
the  queen. 

Merino,  Col.,  Nov.  22.  T.  J.  Landrum. 

HONEY  FROSTING. 

Here  is  a  good  plan  to  make  honey  more  suitable  for 
those  who  can  not  eat  it  ordinarily.  Boil  some  comb 
honey,  or,  better,  extracted,  until  it  is  crisp  when 
cooled.  Dip  in  and  well  cover  any  plain  or  fancy 
crackers,  and  when  cool  they  are  fit  to  serve. 

Seabright,  N.  J.  HERBERT  S.  HALE. 


SEALED  COVERS  UNDER  GROUND  CORK. 

I  use  sealed  covers  with  a  super  on  top  filled  with 
ground  cork,  such  as  grapes  are  shipped  in  from  Ita- 
ly, etc.  Dampness  in  the  hive  is  thus  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  bees  winter  well. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  28.  R.  P.  Zebley. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate 
in  all  things.— I.  COR.  9  :  25. 

WHAT  SHALL  WE    EAT  TO   "KEEP  WELL  AND 
LIVE  LONG"? 

It  rejoices  my  heart  just  now  to  see  how 
the  pages  of  our  magazines  and  other  peri- 
odicals are  gladly  thrown  open  to  let  Horace 
Fletcher  tell  us  of  his  discoveries  in  the  way 
of  simple  diet.  Much  good  is  certainly  com- 
ing from  it.  The  trouble  is,  that  so  many  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  old  way  and  adopt 
the  new.  But  a  wave  of  reform  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  whole  wide  world;  the 
need  of  reform  seems  to  be  more  appreci- 
ated just  now  than  ever  before  since  the 
world  began.  Somebody  has  suggested  that, 
a  few  years  ago,  the  flag  that  waves  over  the 
United  States  was  saved  from  being  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  patriotism  and  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  North;  but  in  God's  wonderful 
providence  it  seems  now  as  if  the  tables  were 
being  turned,  and  that  the  South  were  now 
about  to  take  the  lead  and  teach  the  North 
some  wholesome  lessons.  The  North,  years 
ago,  took  the  lead  in  abolishing  slavery; 
but  just  now  the  South  is,  without  doubt, 
taking  the  lead  in  abolishing,  if  not  a 
greater  evil,  one  just  as  great.  The  tyranny 
and  dominion  of  strong  drink  and  the  liquor 
forces  die  so  hard  that  it  looks  very  much  as 
if  troops  and  soldiers  would  have  to  be  call- 
ed out  to  enforce  our  just  and  righteous  laws. 
In  Atlantic  City  we  have  recently  had  an  il- 
lustration of  this.  Now,  while  it  seems  as  if 
the  influence  of  every  man  and  woman,  and 
perhaps  of  the  children  too,  is  needed  to 
preserve  and  enforce  our  laws,  it  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  evident  every  day  that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  should  be  exhorted 
as  never  before  to  rule  his  own  appetites 
and  other  low  passions.  May  God  be  praised 
that  President  Taft  had  the  grace  and  cour- 
age to  decline  to  take  a  glass  of  mint  julip 
that  was  prepared  especially  to  give  him  a 
hospitable  welcome.  We  are  told  that  he 
smelled  of  the  mint,  and  probably  admired 
its  aroma;  but  he  set  the  glass  down  with- 
out even  tasting  the  intoxicating  beverage. 

Now,  the  success  of  Fletcher's  and  Terry's 
teachings  depends  on  self-control.  When 
you  have  discovered  that  certain  things  dis- 
turb your  digestion,  let  them  alone,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  effort  costs  you.  I  am 
often  tempted  to  taste  of  apples,  grapes,  and 
other  fruit  between  meals;  but  I  have  learn- 
ed by  experience  that  bad  results  are  sure 
to  follow;  but  if  I  go  and  get  a  drink  of  nice 
cool  boiled  water,  which  I  always  keep  on 
hand,  the  longing  for  fruit  soon  passes  away. 
Of  course,  I  can  not  prescribe  for  other  peo- 
ple; but  it  is  certainly  very  much  better  for 
myself  to  take  nothing  in  my  mouth  but 
pure  water  except  at  meal  time.  In  the 
same  way,  I  am  tempted,  like  other  people, 
to  have  a  piece  of  pie  or  dessert  when  it  is 
offered  me  after  I  have  already  eaten  as 


much  as  is  good  for  me.  When  you  are  vis- 
iting, and  you  have  reason  to  think  the  good 
housewife  has  prepared  a  little  sometning 
extra,  perhaps  because  of  your  presence, 
it  seems  almost  uncivil  to  refuse  to  taste  pie, 
ice-cream,  or  other  desserts;  but  I  am  sure 
it  is  best.  My  strength  holds  out  ever  so 
much  better  when  I  pleasantly  tell  the  good 
friends  who  have  invited  me  that  I  nave 
made  an  excellent  dinner,  and  have  already 
partaken  of  all  that  is  good  for  me.  These 
things,  as  I  have  said,  require  the  exercise 
of  self-control  over  the  appetite,  and  other 
things  in  the  same  way.  Let  your  motto  be, 
not  what  you  want  or  greatly  desire,  but  what 
is  best  for  you.  Let  duty,  not  inclination,  de- 
cide the  matter.  Terry  has  told  us  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  him  to  exercise 
self-control  in  order  to  stick  to  his  uncooked 
wheat  when  there  are  so  many  other  things 
round  about  him  in  such  profusion.  But  ne 
got  back  his  health  and  a  robustness  of  mind 
and  body  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of 
common  mortals  by  exercising  self-control, 
and  eating  that  which  he  knows  from  past 
experience  is  best  for  his  health.  After  he 
has  for  quite  a  period  exercised  this  self- 
control  he  tells  us  that  he  enjoys  the  uncook- 
ed food  more  than  he  ever  enjoyed  eating 
any  thing  before  in  his  life.  I  think  he  is 
recognizmg,  however,  that  no  two  of  us  re- 
quire exactly  the  same  kind  of  diet.  Some 
of  his  followers  are  eating  common  wheat 
just  as  it  grows  on  the  farm;  but  they  cook 
the  wheat  in  a  corn-popper  or  parch  it 
slightly,  then  grind  it  in  a  little  cheap  mill, 
and  eat  it  that  way.  For  variety  they  some- 
times add  a  small  proportion  of  popcorn. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  have  found  that  popcorn 
is  a  very  wholesome  food,  especially  if  it  is 
put  through  a  little  mill,  and  then  eaten  with 
milk.  Fletcher  tells  us  that,  when  he  per- 
forms his  great  athletic  feats,  he  eats  nothing 
but  a  cereal  and  milk,  and  a  little  lump  oi 
maple  sugajj.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  maple 
sugar  is  more  wholesome  than  the  refined 
sugars  in  common  use.  Fletcher  says  it  does 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  cereal 
you  use,  providing  it  is  thoroughly  chewed. 
By  the  way,  some  people  think  that  eating 
slowly  means  chewing  slowly.  Not  so. 
Fletcher  says  that  he  chews  just  as  fast  as  he 
can  make  his  jaws  go,  especially  when  in  a 
hurry.  Get  every  thmg  into  a  liquid  state,  or 
semi-liquid,  before  swallowing  it.*    If  your 


*In  the  last  issue  of  the  Practical  Farmer,  Terry  tells 
us  more  about  that  Quaker  City  mill  No.  4  that  they 
use  to  grind  their  graham  flour  and  other  things.  The 
mill  cost  all  together  $3.80.  The  address  of  the  com- 
pany is  A.  D.  Straub  &  Co..  3739  Filbert  St.,  Phila. 

By  the  way,  you  are  probably  reading  up  about  that 
terrible  disease  called  "pellagra."  Well,  McClure's 
Masazine  says  it  is  caused  principally  by  moldy  com 
that  is  used  to  make  corn  meal.  Sometimes  some  mil- 
lers purposely  put  in  a  little  moldy  corn  to  get  it  off 
their  hands.  They  think  the  quantity  is  so  small  that 
nobody  will  notice  it,  and  that  it  will  do  no  harm.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  gen- 
uine graham  flour  on  the  market.  Millers  and  mid- 
dlemen seem  to  think  they  can  dump  almost  "any  old 
thing"  into  graham  flour,  and  it  will  be  all  right. 
The  remedy  for  this  terribly  bad  business  is  to  get  one 
of  these  little  mills  and  make  your  own  corn  meal  and 
graham  flour  from  the  best  corn  and  wheat  of  your 
own  selection. 
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teeth  are  poor,  the  little  mills  that  you  use 
in  the  home,  described  by  Terry,  are  an  ex- 
cellent aid.  He  uses  them  for  grinding  nuts 
as  well  as  wheat  and  other  things.  It  is  all 
right  to  assist  the  teeth  in  every  way  you 
can;  and  I  think  a  little  cooking  —  at  least 
many  times  —  not  only  assists  the  teeth,  but 
renders  the  food  more  nourishing. 

Fletcher  differs  from  Terry  in  saying  one 
may  eat  whatever  the  appetite  calls  for  par- 
ticularly. In  other  words,  let  nature  decide, 
as  far  as  you  can  conveniently,  what  she  wants 
to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Terry  makes  a 
balanced  ration  of  wheat,  fruit,  and  nuts;  and, 
if  I  am  correct,  Fletcher,  especially  since  his 
repeated  visits  at  the  Battle  Creek  sanitari- 
um, is  leaning  toward  an  exclusively  vege- 
table diet.  Somebody  has  suggested  that 
his  directions,  to  take  whatever  the  appetite 
craves  most,  might  include  beer  and  even 
whisky;  but  you  all  know  that  Fletcher  nev- 
er intended  to  say  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Now,  I  want  to  bring  in  another  one  of  my 
"discoveries;"  but  let  me  digress  a  little  be- 
fore I  do  it. 

There  is  now  a  great  craze  to  know  how  to 
feed  poultry  so  as  to  get  the  most  eggs;  and 
most  of  us  have  discovered,  I  think,  that  a 
change  of  diet  helps  to  make  the  biddies 
contented  and  happy,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
bring  more  eggs  in  exchange  for  the  food 
provided.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  make 
an  experiment.  Teach  your  fowls  to  eat  let- 
tuce if  they  have  not  already  learned  to  do 
so;  and,  finally,  give  them  all  they  want,  no 
matter  if  it  does  cost  something;  and  if  it 
does  not  immediately  increase  the  number 
of  eggs  I  shall  be  much  mistaken.  After 
they  become  a  little  tired  of  the  lettuce,  cook 
up  some  cull  beans  and  mix  them  with  bran 
middlings  or  meal  so  as  to  get  them  started 
on  a  bean  diet.  You  will  soon  find  that  the 
beans,  in  a  like  manner,  give  an  increase  in 
the  egg  output.  Then  try  lean  meat  or 
ground  bones.  Do  not  give  them  too  much 
at  once,  but  accustom  them  to  the  new  diet 
gradually.  This  meat  diet  almost  always 
produces  a  mai'ked  result;  and  all  three  of 
these  different  foods  are  equally  beneficial 
in  growing  chickens.  When  I  was  on  the 
island  a  large  brood  of  chickens  were  chirp- 
ing around  as  if  they  wanted  something  they 
did  not  have.  I  finally  concluded  they  want- 
ed animal  food,  and  gave  them  all  the  fresh 
fish  they  would  eat.  They  were  just  crazy 
for  it;  and  after  they  had  eaten  enough  the 
whole  thirty  or  forty  went  and  sat  in  a  row 
on  a  log.  Their  natural  craving  was  satisfied, 
and  they  were  contented  and  happy;  and 
since  that  time  I  have  seen  my  chickens  do 
the  same  thing  here  in  Ohio.  When  they 
seem  to  be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied,  try  dif- 
ferent things.  When  you  hit  the  spot  you 
will  see  your  chicks  go  and  roost  on  the 
fence  or  on  a  log,  in  a  long  row,  contented 
and  happy.  Nature  has  been  satisfied. 
When  they  do  this  they  will  grow  and  keep 
well. 

Now,  I  hope  our  vegetarian  brothers  and 
sisters  will  excuse  me  if  I  suggest  that,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  we  "humans" 


are  much  like  the  chickens.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  there  were  times  when  growing  chil- 
dren and  elderly  people  need  animal  food 
just  as  the  chickens  do.  There  may  be, 
however,  some  substitute  that  will  answer 
equally  well;  my  discovery  comes  in  right 
here.  Mrs.  Root  complains  sometimes  that 
I  do  not  eat  the  things  I  have  been  calling 
for  all  along  after  she  nas  got  them  all  ready 
for  me.  For  instance,  for  quite  a  time  I 
thought  that  shredded  biscuit  was  just  the 
thing;  and  I  was  not  satisfied  unless  I  had  it 
at  every  meal.  Finally  I  "  switched  off  "  on 
to  the  Battle  Creek  graham  crackers,  and  I 
almost  lived  on  them.  (It  occurs  to  me  right 
here  that  one  of  our  children  said  to  some- 
body a  little  time  ago  that  I  almost  "lived 
on  ' '  apples,  and  if  you  were  to  see  me  eat- 
ing a  great  plateful  every  evening  when 
looking  over  my  agricultural  papers  you 
might  think  that  apfles  were  the  "  chief  part 
of  my  diet."  Well,  after  I  had  been  on  the 
graham  crackers  about  so  long  I  took  a  start 
on  puffed  wheat,  and  it  was  puffed  wheat 
and  nothing  else,  three  times  a  day.  After 
that  I  took  a  great  fancy  to  hulled  corn — you 
know  I  told  you  about  the  hulled  corn. 
Well,  all  of  these  things  did  me  good.  The 
change  did  me  good,  it  gave  me  new  vigor, 
almost  as  well  as  new  strength  of  body;  but 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  in  some  way  I  did 
not  hold  out,  either  in  mental  or  physical 
strength,  and  I  have  had  an  increased  amount 
of  mental  work  lately  in  order  to  prepare  for 
my  trip  to  Florida.  Evidently,  nature  was 
admonishing  me,  just  as  she  admonished  the 
chickens,  that  something  was  lacking.  I  tried 
my  Hamburg  steak,  and  it  helped  me  some- 
what; but  my  vigor  and  enthusiasm  did  not 
hold  out  clear  up  to  the  next  meal  as  I  want- 
ed them  to  do.  Just  then  I  saw  a  lot  of  nice 
chestnuts  in  a  grocery,  for  "chestnut  time  " 
had  come.  They  were  25  cents  a  quart;  but 
even  at  that  price  the  expense  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  people  pay  for  stuff  in 
bottles  at  the  drugstore.  I  nave  often  ex- 
plained that  apples  are  my  medicine,  and  I 
still  consider  them  one  of  the  very  best  med- 
icines in  the  world.  Well,  I  bought  two 
quarts  of  these  chestnuts  and  put  them  in  a 
pan  in  the  oven  in  order  to  "cremate  "  the 
"live  things  "that  might  be  inside  of  some 
of  them.  They  were  left  over  a  slow  fire 
until  they  were  just  right.  At  supper  time 
I  said,  "Sue,  there  has  been  some  discussion 
as  to  what  kind  of  food  is  the  most  delicious 
that  God  ever  furnished  tot"  children.  I 
think  now  that  I  shall  put  roasted  chestnuts 
at  the  very  top  of  the  list." 

After  a  few  days  of  having  a  good-sized 
handful  of  chestnuts  at  the  close  of  every 
meal,  I  can  add  that  not  only  were  they  the 
most  delicious  food  I  ever  tasted,  but  they 
seem  to  be,  in  my  case,  a  most  strength-giv- 
ing food.  I  dictate  and  answer  my  letters 
with  more  energy  and  zeal  than  I  have  be- 
fore for  many  years;  and  I  feel  more  like 
running  a  race  with  the  boys,  and  climbing 
the  ladders  to  get  to  the  top  of  that  great 
warehouse  where  they  are  just  now  putting 
on  a  cement  roof  after  having  put  in  two 
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floors  below,  entirely  of  cement,  without  a 
supporting  timber  in  the  whole  structure,  or 
any  thing  that  can  burn  and  let  the  building 
down  in  case  a  fire  should  start  inside. 

It  looks  to  me  just  now  as  if  the  chestnuts 
were  not  only  a  substitute  for  the  meat  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  but  perhaps 
better  than  meat  —  yes,  a  good  deal  better; 
and  this  comes  exactly  in  line  with  what 
Terry  has  been  trying  to  teach — that  the  va- 
rious nuts  that  can  now  be  purchased  in  the 
market  may  supply  the  elements  that  make 
up  a  balanced  ration  without  using  any  meat 
at  all.  If  you  can  enjoy  them  as  much  as  I 
do  you  can  certainly  thank  God  for  the  nuts; 
and  it  looks  as  if  there  might  be  several  rea- 
sons for  so  doing,  instead  of  one. 

Now,  friends,  there  are  fierce  passions  that 
assail  everyone  of  us  —  more  fierce  by  far 
than  the  appetite  for  something  to  eat  or 
drink;  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance  (I 
do  not  know  but  I  should  say  of  more  impor- 
tance) we  should  be  evenly  balanced  and 
well  spiritually  as  well  as  physically.  The 
loving  Father  has  laid  the  responsibility  on 
all  of  us  to  hold  these  passions  m  check;  and 
we  can  not  be  at  all  worthy  of  being  called  a 
creation  in  his  own  image  unless  we  do  ex- 
ercise this  self-control.  Sometimes  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  "pretty  tough"  to  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  our  environments 
when  others  have  so  many  things,  and  seem 
to  do  as  they  please.  But  remember  the 
promise,  "He  that  is  faithful  in  few  things 
shall  be  made  ruler  over  many  things. '\»  It 
may  seem  to  you  that  your  life  is  rather 
monotonous,  and  that  you  are  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  But  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Study 
God's  holy  word;  come  to  him  often  and  tell 
him  your  troubles,  and  ask  him  to  guide 
your  footsteps,  and  you  will  surely  have 
your  reward. 


TEMPERANCE. 

There  are  two  particular  things  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with — the  present  war 
against  the  liquor-traffic  and  the  speedy  ' '  ex- 
pose "of  all  swindles  and  humbugs  on  an 
honest  and  unsuspecting  public.  Now  let 
me  explain  that,  while  I  am  heart  and  soul 
in  favor  of  prohibition,  I  am  not  at  present  a 
member  of  the  political  Prohibition  party. 
God  seems  to  have  called  me,  at  least  just 
now,  toward  pushing  and  helping  the  Anti- 
saloon  League.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  every 
one  of  you  would  send  for  a  sample  copy,  if 
nothing  more,  of  the  National  Prohibitionist 
(of  Chicago)  and  see  what  it  is  doing  to  show 
up  the  outrageous  humbugs  and  frauds  of 
the  liquor  people  of  the  present  time.  I  wish 
especially  you  could  all  see  the  "cold-chisel- 
ed facts  "  furnished  by  the  department  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  given  in  the  Prohibi- 
tionist of  Nov.  25th.  Editor  Ferguson  may 
not  always  be  exactly  right;  but  he  is  tremen- 
dously correct  this  time,  and  may  God  be 
praised  that  the  manufacture  of  liquors  is  fall- 
ing off. 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 

By   A.   I.    Root 


THE    WONDERBERRY,     AGAIN;    A    LETTER    FROM    JOHN 
LEWIS  CHILDS. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Root: — I  notice  in  your  issue  for  Nov.  15 
that  you  say  editorially  that  the  wonderberry  was  not 
created  by  Mr.  Burbank,  and  that  it  was  already  known 
as  the  "  garden  huckleberry."  I  do  not  suppose  you 
wish  to  make  any  misstatements,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  glad  to  be  corrected;  and  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  did  create  the  wonderberry,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  two  species  of  Solarium.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body doubts  that.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  gar- 
den huckleberry  or  the  wild  nightshade,  which  you 
must  know  if  you  have  grown  the  two  and  compared 
them.  It  had  never  been  grown  anywhere  before  Mr. 
Burbank  originated  it,  and  I  introduced  it  last  year, 
notwithstanding  all  reports  to  the  contrary. 

I  have  run  down  every  claim  from  any  part  of  the 
country  that  has  been  made  that  the  wonderberry  was 
growing  there  wild  or  otherwise,  and  I  found  in  every 
case  that  it  was  an  entirely  different  plant. 

My  reputation  as  a  seedsman  is  worth  more  than  any 
thing  I  could  make  out  of  the  wonderberry  or  a  dozen 
novelties  like  it;  and  it  is  not  idle  talk  when  I  tell  you 
positively  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  wonder- 
berry is  a  new,  distinct,  and  very  valuable  fruit. 

John  Lewis  Childs. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  29,  1909. 

We  are  certainly  glad  to  get  and  give  place 
to  the  above  letter;  but  I  would  beg  leave  to    « 
suggest  that  this  matter  is  not  to  be  settled   ■ 
by  Dr.  Britton,  the  botanical  gardens,  nor    ■ 
even  Dr.  Galloway  (of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States),  but  by  the 
great  public  who  have  purchased  seeds  and 
grown  the  plants.    In  answer  to  our  call, 
and  that  of  the    Rural  New-Yorker,  great    ■ 
numbers  of  reports  have  come  in,  and  ber-  ■ 
ries  and  plants  have  been  mailed  us  grown    ■ 
from  the  seeds  purchased  of  Childs.    Now, 
please  note.    These  berries  and  plants  from 
the  wonderberry  seeds  have  produced,  I  might 
almost  say,  quite  a  variety  of  plants  and  ber- 
ries— some  blue,   some  black,   some  large, 
some  small,  etc.,  all  the  way  from  the  wild 
nightshade  to  the  garden  huckleberry.    See 
Galloway's  letter,  already  given  in  Glean- 
ings, p.  585,  Sept.  15.    Childs  says  in  his  let- 
ter given  above,  "It  has  never  been  grown 
anywhere  before;"  but  what  does  the  great 
public    say    (through    Gleanings   and  the 
Rural),  from  north,  south,  east,  and  west? 
Again,  Childs  says,  "Burbank  originated  it," 
and  both  Childs  and  Burbank  advertised  it 
as  a  new  thing;  but  has  this  same  great  public 
agreed  that  it  was  not  known  before? 

At  least  some  of  the  seeds  Childs  sent  out 
produced  the  old  well-known  garden  huckle- 
berry. 

If  the  general  verdict  of  the  great  public 
at  large  who  have  purchased  seeds  of  the 
wonderberry  of  friend  Childs  is  that  they 
have  found  it  a  new  fruit  not  known  to  them 
before,  I  humbly  beg  pardon  of  both  Childs 
and  Burbank. 

I  know  how  customary  it  is  for  seedsmen 
introducing  novelties  to  exaggerate,  and, 
perhaps,  thoughtlessly  misrepresent.  May 
God  help  me  that,  after  my  past  years  of  ex- 
perience, /  may  be  more  careful  in  every 
way  lest  I  use  extravagant  expressions. 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  A.  I.  Root,  in  his 
Florida  home,  where  he  goes  for  rest  and 
recreation,  has  no  stenographer,  all  corres- 
pondence relating  to  bees  and  general  busi- 
ness, and  all  other  matter  except  that  re- 
quiring his  special  attention,  should  be  sent 
to  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  at  Medina.  Mr.  Root, 
Sr.,  has  paid  comparatively  little  attention  to 
bees  since  his  elder  son,  the  writer,  took 
practical  editorial  charge  of  the  journal  24 
years  ago  last  December.  While  A.  I.  R.  did 
not  at  that  time  drop  all  connection  with  api- 
cultural  writing  he  gradually  let  go;  and 
now,  and  for  many  years  back,  all  matters 
relating  to  bees  and  bee-keeping  are  taken 
care  of  by  his  sons.  All  matters  relating  to 
the  Home  talks  and  special  agricultural  sub- 
jects may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Root  at  Braden- 
town,  Florida;  but  the  reader  should  remem- 
ber that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  correspondence,  his  replies,  if 
any,  will  have  to  be  very  brief  or  answered 
in  Gleanings.  It  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  him  to  reply  to  all  the  kind 
friends  who  have  written  him.  If  they  wish 
him  to  continue  the  writing  of  those  Home 
papers  they  should  spare  him  all  the  letter- 
writing  they  can. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CHUNK  HONEY. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Bee-keeper's 
Review  there  are  two  articles  on  the  subject 
of  bulk  comb  honey,  or  chunk  honey,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  South.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilder,  of 
Georgia,  tells  of  its  merits,  both  as  regards 
production  and  selling.  Following  this  arti- 
cle is  one  by  M.  P.  Cady,  of  Wisconsin, 
showing  why  chunk  honey  does  not  meet 
with  favor  in  the  North.  As  a  reflection, 
after  looking  over  these  two  opinions,  we 
may  say  that  we  believe  our  Southern  bee- 
keepers do  not  realize  that  the  condition  of 
the  honey  market  in  the  North  is  such  that 
the  sale  of  chunk  honey  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  the  South,  and  that  our  Northern 
bee-keepers,  who  possibly  have  not  paid 
enough  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  indus- 
try, do  not  realize  that  the  public  will  not 
accept  chunk  honey  in  large  quantities  at  the 
start,  but  that  the  sales  must  be  stimulated 
by  careful  and  painstaking  efforts  on  the 


part  of  the  producer  or  the  salesman.  There 
is  no  question  that  chunk  honey  can  be  more 
cheaply  produced  than  comb  honey,  and 
there  are  many  other  advantages  attendant 
upon  its  production,  such  as  the  easier  con- 
trol of  swarming,  the  smaller  amount  of  la- 
bor required,  etc.  However,  the  experi- 
ence of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cady,  who,  we 
think,  gave  the  production  of  chunk  honey 
a  fair  trial,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
following,  in  Mr.  Cady's  own  words,  is  a  part 
of  the  description  of  his  experiment  and  its 
result,  as  given  on  page  17  of  the  Review. 

In  order  to  test  thoroughly  the  desirability  of  chunk 
honey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  a  market  for 
the  new  product,  a  good  salesman  was  employed  to 
solicit  orders  direct  from  the  consumers.  A  fine  sam- 
ple in  a  flint-glass  pail  was  used  in  securing  orders. 
The  salesman  explained  the  superior  money  value  of 
the  chunk  honey,  and,  being  a  silver-tongued  hustler, 
he  made  sales  very  readily  at  12M  cents  per  lb.,  at  the 
same  time  selling,  to  those  who  preferred,  extracted 
honey  at  10  cents  and  section  honey  at  15.  However, 
most  of  the  sales  were  chunk  honey. 

While  the  immediate  results  were  very  satisfactory, 
the  final  results  were  disappointing.  An  occasional 
patron  was  pleased  with  the  chunk  honey;  but  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  purchasers  were  emphatic  in 
expressing  their  preference  for  either  extracted  or  sec- 
tion honey;  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  sales 
of  the  chunk  honey,  I  was  obliged  to  discontinue  its 
production.  On  the  part  of  the  consumers  there  were 
three  principal  objections  to  chunk  honey,  as  follows: 

1.  Its  mussy  condition  — being  much  more  so  than 
either  straight  extracted  or  comb  honey. 

2.  The  flavor  of  the  bulk  comb  honey  was  not  equal 
•  to  that  of  section  honey— presumably  due  to  the  coat- 
ing of  extracted  honey,  as  in  many  cases  the  comb 
honey  in  the  chunk-honey  packages  was  cut  directly 
from  sections  that  were  nearly  filled. 

3.  Candying  of  the  extracted  honey  in  the  chunk- 
honey  packages  spoiled  the  comb  honey  for  table  use. 
An  effort  to  liquefy  the  candied  honey  melted  the 
combs,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  honey  and  bees- 
wax was  a  rather  disgusting  mess  to  the  purchaser 
who  had  listened  to  the  salesman's  honeyed  words  in 
praise  of  his  "pails  of  fancy  comb  honey  chinked 
with  the  finest  comb-free  honey;  "  for  when  the  smil- 
ing salesman  again  took  the  field  the  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  chunk  honey  was  this: 

"  Throw  physic  (chunk  honey)  to  the  dogs.  I'll  none 
of  it." 

It  may  be  said  by  the  chunk-honey  advocates  that 
the  foregoing  objections  are  not  good;  but  they  were 
good  enough  to  cause  my  customers  to  call  for  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  in  almost  every  instance, 
much  to  my  regret  and  financial  loss,  as  I  had  pro- 
cured a  special  outfit  for  comb-honey  production. 


SHAKING  OR  BRUSHING  TO  CURE  FOUL  BROOD. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  thinks  we  are  inconsis- 
tent when  we  advise  shaking  to  cure  foul 
brood,  and  in  another  place  recommend 
shaking  and  brushing,  or  brushing  only.  In 
the  former  case  we  have  used  the  term 
"shaking  "  as  ind\c2iimg  s. general  method  of 
cure  that  involves  both  shaking  and  brush- 
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ing.  For  the  benefit  of  some  who  might  be 
misled  we  will  endeavor  hereafter  to  use  the 
terms  shaking  and  brushing,  because  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  some  would  shake  combs 
containing  raw  nectar  when  they  ought  to 
brush.  

THE    MOTH-WORM    AND    ITS    WORK;  A  DISAP- 
PEARING PEST  IN  AMERICA. 

The  half-tone  reproduction  on  page  47  of 
this  issue  is  a  splendid  illustration  or  the  work 
of  the  wax-worm.  These  nasty  creatures  not 
only  soil  up  parts  of  the  hive  and  the  combs 
with  their  webs,  but  leave  their  dirt  scat- 
tered all  over  every  thing.  What  is  more,  they 
seem  to  have  the  power  to  gnaw  or  furrow 
into  wood  as  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  illus- 
tration will  show.  Very  fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  pest  is  fast  becoming  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  The  introduction  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  and  even  their  crosses  with  the 
black  bees,  is  responsible  for  this.  If  we 
could  only  speak  as  confidently  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  brood  diseases,  the  American 
bee-keeper  would  have  but  little  to  fear  from 
any  thing  but  winter  losses. 


recipe,  either  for  candy  or  cakes.  Do  not 
offer  it  unless  it  is  first  class,  and  something 
that  you  yourself  have  tried. 


BEES  AND  NEIGHBORS. 

Every  season  after  the  honey-flow  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  advice  on  how  to 
proceed  in  case  of  trouble  over  the  alleged 
trespass  upon  the  property  of  an  adjacent 
neighbor.  In  some  cases  we  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  bees;  in  others  we  recommend 
keeping  them  where  they  are.  In  the  latter 
case  we  supply  our  bee-keeping  friend  with 
literature  which  he  places  oefore  his  com- 
plaining neighbor.  We  did  this  in  the  case 
of  a  prominent  bee-keeper  whose  name  for 
obvious  reasons  we  withhold,  and  received 
back  a  reply  which  shows  that  our  dose  of 
literature  convinced  the  complainant  that  he 
had  "no  case,"  and  apparently  the  matter 
dropped.  Of  course,  cases  of  this  kind  we 
always  refer  to  the  General  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


HONEY   DOUGHNUTS. 

Very  many  are  fond  of  doughnuts  and 
coffee;  but  when  they  become  a  little  old 
they  are  dry  and  hard.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  use  a  small  percentage  of  hon- 
ey to  keep  them  moist.  Who  knows  about 
this,  and  who  can  give  us  a  good  recipe  for 
honey  doughnuts?  We  know  that  honey 
will  keep  nearly  all  kinds  of  baked  cakes 
soft  almost  indefinitely,  the  keeping  quality 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  honey  used. 
Honey-jumbles,  for  example,  twelve  years 
old,  as  we  know  by  actual  experience,  are 
as  nice  and  fine  eating  as  when  they  were 
first  made.  Some  years  ago  we  went  through 
a  baking  establishment  and  were  there  told 
that  honey  is  used  because  it  preserves  va- 
rious kinds  of  cakes,  keeping  them  moist, 
where  a  plain  sugar  would  allow  them  to 
dry  up  in  a  short  time,  rendering  them  un- 
salable. 

In  this  connection  we  should  like  to  get 
reports  from  those  who  have  a  new  honey 


ZINC  queen-excluders;    right  AND  WRONG 
SIDE  UP. 

W.  E.  BuRKiTT,  Honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Wilts  Bee-keepers'  Association,  of  England, 
offers  in  the  British  Bee  Journal  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  manner  of  putting  on  perforated 
zinc  queen-excluders  that  we  oelieve  is 
worthy  of  consideration.    He  says: 

ZINC  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

Are  those  who  complain  of  excluder  zinc  hindering 
the  passage  of  the  bees  careful  to  lay  it  on  right  side  up? 
Years  ago  I  saw  this  mentioned  in  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  found  the  necessity  for  it,  as  there  is  a  slight 
burr  from  punching  on  one  side,  and  this  should  al- 
ways be  placed  uppermost,  as  I  suppose  many  bee- 
keepers know. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  this  idea  (and  ap- 
parently there  is),  manufacturers  will  prob- 
ably see  to  it  that  the  wood-bound  zinc  ex- 
cluders have  the  zinc  so  placed  that  the  burr 
edge  will  be  on  the  top  side,  for  it  is  apparent 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  the  bees  to 
pass  the  metal  loaded  than  when  their  sacs 
are  empty.  For  that  reason  the  easier  side 
of  ingress  should  be  presented  to  the  fielders. 

For  a  like  reason  the  zinc  excluder-guards 
should  have  the  burr  edge  on  the  inside. 

It  is  practically  impossible,  in  the  punch- 
ing of  the  zinc,  to  avoid  the  burr  edge  en- 
tirely. If  the  rough  side  be  polished  off  in 
a  separate  machine  it  will  leave  a  feather 
edge  inside  the  slots  that  can  not  be  remov- 
ed, and  this  would  be  worse  yet.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  remove  this  burr;  but  die 
and  punch  experts  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  eliminate  it  entirely,  and  for  that  reason 
there  has  been  introduced  the  wire-bar  ex- 
cluders, so  that  bees  can  readily  pass  either 
way,  because  there  is  no  right  or  wrong  side. 


THE  COVER  DESIGN;  BEE-KEEPERS  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT. 

Were  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  first  bee- 
keepers? Many  are  inclined  to  think  they 
were.  If  the  apiaries  of  Old  Egypt  were 
stocked  with  Apis  fasiata  (which  seems  to  be 
a  purely  African  oee)  they  may  have  been. 
The  Egyptians  being  kindred  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  their  "pathway  of  migration" 
from  a  prehistoric  home  somewhere  in  West- 
ern Asia  may  have  led  to  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  species  of  apis  among  these 
peoples.  Of  course  this  would  easily  ac- 
count for  the  very  close  resemblance  of  Holy 
Land  and  Cyprian  bees  to  Apis  fasiata.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Egyptians  early  developed 
the  art  of  bee-keeping,  and,  as  the  paintings 
upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs  and  other  edi- 
fices show,  they  employed  various  methods 
which,  considering  tne  time,  show  great  apt- 
ness and  intelligence.  In  explanation  of  tne 
cover  design  we  will  say  that  the  scene  is  a 
peep  into  Pharaoh's  bee-yard,  showing  the 
Keeper  studying  the  bees  as  they  fly  about 
the  hives.  You  will  also  notice  that,  chief 
among  the  objects  shown,  is  an  image  of 
Thoth,  their  god  of  wisdom  and  learning. 
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This  placing  of  the  divinity  of  wisdom  so 
near  to  the  bees  is  significant  of  the  fact 
that,  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  bee  was 
considered  useful  by  man  for  other  reasons 
than  the  mere  fact  that  it  stores  honey. 


A  MEETING  OF  OHIO  BEE-KEEPERS  AT  COLUM- 
BUS. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  bee- 
keepers at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Feb. 
3  and  4,  primarily  to  form  a  State  organiza- 
tion and  to  consider  needed  foul-brood  legis- 
lation. It  is  well  known  that  the  Ohio  foul- 
brood  law,  based  on  the  county  plan,  so  far 
from  being  a  "howling  success"  is  an  un- 
mitigated failure.  It  was  against  our  better 
judgment  when  this  bill  was  proposed;  but 
we  finally  acquiesced,  thinking  it  was  better 
to  get  something  than  nothing.  But  we  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  now  that  we  would  be 
just  as  well  off  without  any  foul-brood  law, 
because  now  our  legislators  may  come  back 
at  us  and  say,  "You  already  have  a  law," 
and  possibly  refuse  to  grant  us  needed  relief 
or  even  a  hearing.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
other  subjects  discussed  aside  from  foul 
brood. 

We  call  upon  all  the  bee-keepers  of  Ohio 
to  meet  with  us,  for  it  is  high  time  we  were 
getting  ready  to  do  something.  Both  foul 
and  black  brood  are  spreading  within  our 
own  borders,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
take  a  stitch  in  time.  We  ought  not  to  go 
through  the  experience  of  Canada,  New 
York,  and  some  other  States,  in  which  brood 
diseases  got  a  good  start  before  remedial 
legislation  could  be  put  into  practical  appli- 
cation. Unfortunately,  foul  brood  is  getting 
a  start  in  several  sections  of  Ohio,  and  our 
bee-keepers  should  go  before  our  legislature, 
now  in  session,  two  or  three  hundred  strong, 
and  then  keep  after  our  members  until  we 
get  what  we  are  after. 

It  is  a  shame  that  Ohio,  which  probably 
has  larger  invested  interests  in  bees  and 
bee-keeping  than  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, should  be  in  a  position  where  it  has  no 
adequate  legal  means  by  which  it  can  stop 
the  spread  of  bee  diseases  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Henry  Reddert, 2300 Schoedinger  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  0.,  secretary  of  the  Southwestern 
Ohio  and  Hamilton  County  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, is  acting  as  temporary  secretary. 
Any  one  interested  should  correspond  with 
him  at  once.  Please  send  him  a  postal,  if 
possible,  saying  whether  or  not  you  can  be 
present.  This  is  a  case  where  numbers  will 
count  heavily  in  our  favor;  and  we  propose 
that  the  Ohio  State  Bee-keepers'  Convention 
go  in  a  body  before  the  committee  that  would 
nave  our  bill  in  charge.    The  sooner  we  can 

On  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1  and  2  E.  R.  Root 
will  give  addresses  on  bees,  accompanied 
with  the  stereopticon,  before  the  agricul- 
tural students  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Possibly  there  are  some  bee- 
keepers of  the  State  who  would  like  to  come 
a  day  or  two  earlier  to  take  these  in  as  well 
as  the  convention  at  the  Neil  House  on  the 
3d  and  4th, 


OUTDOOR    WINTERING;    BEES    SEMI-HIBERNA- 
TORS;  SOME  THEORIES  BASED  ON  OBSER- 
VATION. 

If  the  present  cold  weather  continues 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  cellar-win- 
tered bees  will  doubtless  fare  better  than 
those  on  their  summer  stands.  Protracted 
cold  spells,  when  the  temperature  is  only  a 
few  degrees  above  zero,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  high  winds,  are  likely  to  be  severe 
on  outdoor- wintered  bees,  even  if  well  pro- 
tected in  double-walled  hives  with  ample 
packing.  For  such  winters  a  large  cellar, 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  reason- 
ably well  under  control,  is  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter. We  are  now  satisfied  that  bees  out- 
doors semi-hibernate  during  extremely  cold 
spells.  A  large  cluster  will  contract  down  to 
a  ball  no  larger  than  a  double  fist.  The 
individuals  can  remain  in  that  condition,  and 
resist  a  cold  spell  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
possibly  longer.  During  this  period  they  take 
practically  no  food  from  the  combs.  If  the 
cold  lasts  long  enough,  the  cluster,  stiff  from 
cold,  may  be  immovable,  and,  being  out  of 
reach  of  stores,  may  die.  Many  cases  of 
this  kind  have  we  run  across  when  pulling 
the  bees  apart  the  following  spring.  The 
slight  consumption  of  stores  in  some  in- 
stances would  show  that  the  bees  died  in 
early  winter.  Around  such  a  cluster  will  be 
a  row  of  empty  cells  about  an  inch  wide.  As 
the  bees  are  closely  compacted  over  empty 
cells  they  simply  starve.  From  some  exper- 
iments we  conducted  we  do  not  believe 
cold  actually  kills  bees;  but  during  this  pe- 
riod of  semi-hibernation,  in  this  chilled  con- 
dition, thej^  appear  to  absorb  all  the  food 
within  their  honey- sacs  or  stomachs,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  bodily  tissue,  the  same 
as  true  hibernating  animals. 

If  the  colony  is  a  powerful  one,  the  cluster 
may  be  so  large  that  it  does  not  chill  clear 
through.  In  that  case  the  center  of  the  clus- 
ter will  move  outward  to  get  food  while 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  ball  appear  to 
work  inward.  Such  a  ball  of  bees,  by  rea- 
son of  the  greater  number  of  individuals, 
maintains  in  its  inside  almost  blood  heat.  If 
it  be  torn  apart  on  a  cold  day,  the  bees  in- 
side will  fly  out  and  resent  the  intrusion 
just  as  actively  as  if  it  were  summer  and 
suddenly  disturbed. 

Then  also  it  appears  that  some  bees  have 
the  power  of  resisting  cold  better  than  oth- 
ers. Experience  in  our  own  case  shows  that 
at  least  those  strains  that  have  been  bred  for 
color  will  not  stand  as  much  cold  as  the  dark 
leather  strains  that  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
the  normal  type  of  the  race;  but  if  for  any 
reason  the  type  is  changed  the  ability  to 
withstand  cold  is  decreased. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  attempted  to 
state  what  appear  to  be  facts  based  on  a  se- 
ries of  observations  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  25  years  in  breaking  into  clusters  of 
our  outdoor-wintered  bees.  When  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  this  kind  we  have  to  de- 
pend largely  on  circumstantial  evidence;  but 
many  a  man  has  been  found  guilty  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

"  Tobacco— A  nauseating  plant  that  is  con- 
sumed by  but  two  creatures — a  large  green 
worm  and  man.  The  worm  doesn't  know 
any  better."— Ca/vm  Moon. 

Mr.  Printer,  did  you  take  liberties  with 
that  last  Straw,  p.  4,  or  did  I  write  such  fool- 
ishness? Just  cut  out  that  last  line  but  five: 
"but  we  thought  the  bees  could  spread  the 
combs." 

J.  B.  Marshall,  p.  29,  I've  no  experience 
with  flour-introduction.  Some  across  the 
water  report  it  very  successful.  Likely 
bees  as  well  as  queens  should  be  well  flour- 
ed. Yield  of  honey  at  the  time  may  have  to 
do  with  it. 

To  THE  MAN  who  got  up  that  index  to 
Gleanings:  Here's  my  hat  off  to  you.  [The 
entire  index  was  prepared  by  our  editorial 
force.  H.  H.  Root  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  it  except  the  index  for  editorials, 
which  was  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root. — Ed.] 

T.  W.  Raum  says  that,  in  his  part  of  Cana- 
da, alsike  must  be  thrashed  in  the  field  and 
not  in  a  barn,  and  some  can  not  stand  it  to 
thrash  it  even  in  the  field.  I  suppose  it 
must  affect  the  mucous  membrane.  Has 
that  any  relation  to  the  reported  effects  on 
horses? 

Dr.  R.  Munson  questions  Prof.  Bonnier's 
experiment  as  to  bees  marked  with  talc  for- 
aging repeatedly  on  the  same  spot,  for  he 
says  bees  are  always  cleaned  off  before  leav- 
ing the  hive.  But  Europeans  mark  their 
queens  indelibly,  and  might  not  talc  in  some 
way  be  applied  so  as  not  to  be  removable? 

Don't  bother  with  an  uncapping- machine, 
because  you  can  uncap  with  a  knife  as  fast 
as  an  extractor  will  take  the  combs,  says  p. 
7o3.  I  don't  see  the  logic  in  that.  If  a  ma- 
chine will  work  faster  than  the  knife,  is  the 
time  saved  of  no  value  for  some  other  pur- 
pose? One  could  at  least  be  reading  com- 
fortably between  whiles. 

John  H.  Lovell,  p.  9,  don't  be  too  hard 
on  writers  who  think  bees  get  honey  from 
roses  when  it's  only  pollen.  How  many  bee- 
keepers know  about  it?  But  here's  a  ques- 
tion: When  bees  dig  into  cultivated  rose- 
buds, barely  opened  enough  to  show  a  little 
color,  what  are  they  after?  Hard  to  believe 
they  are  after  immature  pollen. 

A.  I.  Root,  while  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  cereals  should  ever  be 
eaten  raw,  your  saying  "It  is  all  right  to  as- 
sist the  teeth  in  every  way  you  can,"  p.  31, 
may  be  carried  further  than  you  intended. 
Fletcher  says  chew  till  food  is  creamy,  and 
you  can't  chew  much  on  soups,  while  Terry 
protests  against  sloppy  foods  that  don't  need 
chewing. 

The  bee-book  "DerBienund  seine  Zucht" 
has  reached  its  11th  thousand,  and  its  author 
says,  Deutsche  Bienenzucht,  177,  that  no  other 
work  of  the  world's  bee-literature  has  ever 


reached  such  a  gigantic  success.    Somehow 
Pfarrer  Gerstung  has  overlooked  Cowan's 
British  Bee-keeper's  Guide  Book,  with  its 
45,000.    Then  there's  Root's  A  B  C  and  X  Y. 
Z,  which  is  not  such  a  bad  success  with  its' 
116,000. 

Unusually  mild  weather  up  to  Dec.  5,  the 
rest  of  the  year  fierce,  averaging  about  4 
above.  Yet  they  say  the  ground  is  very  lit- 
tle frozen.  A  15-inch  snow-blanket  keeps  it 
warm.  [It  was  mild  weather  here  up  to  the 
first  of  December;  then  it  turned  cold,  and 
continued  so  for  practically  the  whole  of  the 
month.  It  began  to  warm  up  again  on  Jan. 
1  and  2,  but  has  turned  colder  to-day  (Jan. 
3) .  The  ground  has  been  frozen  very  hard 
in  this  vicinity,  for  the  freeze  came  before 
the  snow.  How  this  may  affect  clover  we 
don't  know. — Ed.]  - 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  is  good  authority; 
but  his  figures  in  Economic  Zoologist  are  a 
little  askew  for  this  "locality."  He  says 
cellaring  may  save  10  to  15  pounds  of  feed 
per  colony;  but  trouble  and  expense  of  pre- 
paring for  cellar  and  moving  may  be  more 
than  added  cost  of  wintering  on  summer 
stands.  My  bees  are  carried  in  and  out  with- 
out any  preparing,  and  the  cost  of  moving  is 
less  than  2  cents  per  colony.  You  can't  get 
10  pounds  of  feed  for  2  cents.  But  in  many 
cases  his  figures  may  be  all  right.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  lived  in  Pennsylvania  I  suspect  I 
would  winter  outside. 

"  The  editor  of  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  page 
436,  quotes  at  length  Gleanings'  editorial, 
p.  588,  and  gracefully  acknowledges  Editor 
Root's  arguments  in  favor  of  empty  cells  in 
the  winter  brood-nest  so  convincmg  that  he 
gives  up  the  battle.  Such  an  unconditional 
surrender  was  hardly  necessary.  I  don't 
know  for  a  dead  certainty,  but  here's  what 
I  think:  It  depends  on  the  space  under 
bottom -bars.  With  a  half-inch  space  and 
combs  solid  full,  the  bees  will  freeze  to  death; 
with  a  space  of  two  inches  or  more  they  will 
be  all  right.  In  many  cases  in  my  cellar 
bees  fill  that  2-inch  space  with  the  cluster, 
and  I  don't  believe  the  bees  in  that  cluster 
care  whether  the  cells  above  them  are  full 
or  empty.  [The  editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal  and  ourselves  were  talking  about 
the  winter-nest  when  bees  were  wintered 
outdoors.  Apparently  you  have  in  mind  cel- 
lar wintering.  When  bees  are  indoors  it  is 
not  very  important  whether  they  have  a  win- 
ter-nest, such  as  we  have  described,  or  not; 
but  the  fact  that  they  will  always  make  and 
prepare  such  a  nest,  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  when  wintered  outdoors,  seems  to 
show  that  nature  regards  it  as  important. 
Space  under  the  frames  for  cellar  wmtering 
might  affect  the  proposition;  but  it  would 
only  increase  the  difficulty  for  outdoor  bees 
unless  the  frames  were  very  shallow. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  convey  our 
acknowledgments  to  Editor  Hurley,  of  the 
Canadian  Bee  Journal.  His  candor  and  evi- 
dent desire  to  consider  evidence  is  such  that 
his  readers  will  always  have  confidence  in 
his  writings. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

One  who  has  the  time  can  not  do  better 
than  follow  Mr.  Doolittle's  method  of  reading 
bee-papers,  page  659,  Nov.  1. 
-^ 

Page  591,  Oct.  1,  Mr.  Foster  suggests  the 
use  of  scales  in  the  packing  room,  which  is 
a  decidedly  good  thing.  I  have  found  a  light 
spring  scale  for  weighing  mail  a  very  good 
thing  for  this  purpose,  and  very  inexpensive. 

On  page  587,  Oct.  1,  it  is  stated  that  when 
there  is  enough  honey-dew  to  impair  the 
flavor  the  honey  must  be  labeled  "honey- 
dew."  Now,  30  per  cent  honey-dew  would 
certainly  impair  the  flavor,  even  if  the  rest 
were  the  choicest  clover  honey;  but  would 
it  not  be  misbranding  to  label  such  "  honey- 
dew  "  when  70  per  cent  of  it  is  genuine 
honey?"  [Yes,  m  a  sense;  but  the  ruling 
requires  putting  under  the  lower  grade. — 
Ed.] 

carbolic  acid  in  spraying  mixtures. 

On  p.  587,  Oct.  1,  mention  is  made  of  the 
use  of  carbolic  acid  in  spraying  mixtures  to 
keep  bees  from  being  poisoned.  Can  any 
one  tell  the  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  used? 
I  should  think  that,  if  enough  were  used  to 
drive  the  bees  away,  the  blossoms  would  be 
injured.  Our  Vermont  law  provides  that  "a 
person  who  sprays  fruit-trees  when  in  bloom 
with  a  solution  containing  less  than  three 
pounds  of  unslacked  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of 
the  solution  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$40.00  nor  less  $10.00."  Would  not  the  lime 
in  solution  be  safer  for  the  fruit-grower  as 
well  as  the  bee-keeper?  [See  p.  778,  Dec. 
15.— Ed.] 

distances  bees  fly. 
Some  interesting  views  on  bee-flights  are 
given  by  prominent  bee-keepers  on  p.  587, 
Oct.  1.  Now,  while  it  is  probably  true  that 
bees  often  fly  long  distances,  it  would  seem 
to  me  equally  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  hon- 
ey is  gathered  from  near-by  sources.  A 
neighbor  was  telling  me,  not  long  ago,  how 
in  a  yard  of  bees  located  near  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain  he  secured  surplus  hon- 
ey from  only  one  of  two  hives,  although  the 
rest  of  the  colonies  were  just  as  strong.  The 
only  solution  was,  that  the  bees  from  these 
two  colonies  flew  across  the  lake,  where 
there  was  considerable  basswood,  while  the 
rest  of  the  bees  did  not. 

FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDATION  IN  SECTIONS. 

On  page  604  Dr.  Miller  goes  for  F.  Greiner 
for  objecting  to  light  foundation  in  sections, 
and  the  doctor  sums  up  his  reasons  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  his  belief  that  "using  full 
sheets  of  foundation  is  of  such  advantage  to 
the  producer  that  it  overbalances  several 
times  any  disadvantage  to  the  consumer, 
and  hence  full  sheets  of  foundation  may  be 


used  without  any  violation  of  the  golden 
rule."  Good!  Now,  if  there  is  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  a  dealer  who  will  pay 
more  for  honey  in  comb  built  wholly  by  the 
bees  than  he  will  for  that  which  is  built  of 
light  foundation,  let's  hear  from  him.  [Our 
columns  are  open  for  reports  of  this  sort. — 
Ed.] 

Mr.  Holtermann,  page  592,  Oct.  1,  makes 
the  somewhat  startling  statement  that  half 
of  the  honey  produced  in  Canada  could  be 
sold  locally;  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  prob- 
ably correct.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  Al- 
bany of  the  New  York  bee-keepers  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  and  similar  conclusions 
reached.  By  the  way,  that  was  a  pretty  in- 
teresting convention.  Those  New  York 
Staters  seem  to  know  which  side  of  their 
bread  is  buttered,  or,  rather,  how  to  butter 
their  own  bread.  And  Prohibitionists  seem- 
ed at  the  New  York  convention  about  as 
plentiful  as  bee-keepers.  At  any  rate.  Dr. 
Miller  or  Pres.  York,  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  would  have  felt  quite 
at  home;  and,  besides  all  this,  it  was  quite  a 
comfort  to  me  when  I  got  home  not  to  have 
my  wife  tell  me  that  I  smelled  of  tobacco 
smoke. 

On  page  526,  Sept.  1,  Wesley  Foster  says, 
"When  a  market  is  developed  for  cases 
without  glass  that  will  pay  as  well  as  for 
those  with  glass  we  shall  be  effecting  a  big 
saving  for  the  producer."  Well,  how  are 
you  going  to  develop  a  market  until  you 
put  up  your  honey  without  glass?  There 
are  some  rather  enterprising  bee-keepers  in 
Ontario;  and,  if  you  will  believe  it,  they  have 
been  putting  up  honey  this  year  in  cases 
without  glass  and  sending  to  the  city  dealer 
right  in  competition  with  glass-front  cases, 
and  here  is  what  one  dealer  says  of  them: 
"We  like  them  very  much,  and  thus  far  what 
honey  we  have  received  in  them  has  arrived 
in  excellent  condition.  They  are  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  wooden  glass-front  box, 
and  we  think  that,  in  due  time,  they  will  be 
used  entirely  for  shipping  purposes." 

It  doesn't  look  as  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  develop  a  market  there  for  honey  in 
cases  without  glass.  Of  course,  the  case 
with  which  this  commission  man  was  So  well 
pleased  was  our  improved  paper  case  that 
we  have  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
past  season. 

I  was  in  Boston  some  ten  days  ago  and 
called  on  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  honey 
in  that  city.  He  did  not  recognize  me;  and 
as  he  had  both  paper  cases  of  honey  and 
wooden  cases  with  glass  fronts  containing 
some  beautiful  white  honey,  1  asked  him 
how  he  liked  the  paper  cases.  He  said  he 
Kked  them  well.  I  objected  to  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  show  off  honey  like 
the  wood-and-glass  cases.  He  replied  that 
it  was  true;  but  he  said  that  the  honey  arriv- 
ed in  so  much  better  condition  that  it  more 
than  made  up  for  lack  of  attractiveness.  He 
said  further  that  they  had  found  broken 
combs  in  about  every  tenth  case  of  wood. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


FOUL    BROOD;      HOW    DISTINGUISHED  —  HOW 
CURED. 

While  I  had  foul  brood  in  my  apiary  dur- 
ing the  early  seventies,  and  in  two  years 
succeeded  in  curing  the  whole  so  completely 
that  I  have  had  none  of  that  dread  disease 
since  (now  known  as  American  foul  brood) , 
I  know  that  I  am  not  fully  up  to  the  times  on 
the  foul-brood  question.  However,  as  I  ef- 
fectually cured  it,  and  know  that  the  means 
I  used  will  always  cure  it,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  this  old  plan  again.  But  be- 
fore telling  how  to  cure  it  I  will  tell  how  to 
distinguish  this  disease. 

American  foul  brood  is  discovered  by  the 
apiarist  finding  one  or  many  cells  in  a  colo- 
ny containing  brood  with  sunken  cappings, 
and  probably  a  small  hole  near  the  center 
about  the  size  of  a  knitting-needle,  although 
this  small  hole  is  not  always  present.  Upon 
opening  the  cells  the  larva  is  found  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  dead,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  dying  from  one  to  three  days 
after  being  capped  over.  If  the  larva  has 
recently  died  it  is  in  shape  as  perfect  as  the 
live  larvse  are;  but  those  alive  are  white, 
while  those  dead  are  of  a  light-brown  color 
at  first,  soon  changing  to  a  dark  brown,  and 
finally  to  nearly  black.  Upon  touching  a 
dead  larva  it  is'  found  to  be  a  salvy  mass, 
and  the  whole  hive,  if  far  advanced,  emits  a 
very  disagreeable  smell.  Some  claim  this 
smell  is  like  that  of  an  old  glue-pot;  but  I 
know  of  no  smell  to  which  it  can  be  com- 
pared. The  disease  progresses,  as  a  rule, 
very  rapidly,  and  from  a  few  cells  in  the 
spring  it  so  spreads  that  by  fall  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  the  cells  will  be  filled 
with  dead  larvae,  the  smell  of  which  is  near- 
ly if  not  quite  as  penetrating  as  carrion,  but 
not  at  all  like  it.  Thus  what  should  have 
constituted  an  increase  died;  and  as  very 
few  larvae  are  removed  from  the  cells,  the 
bees  grow  less  and  less  in  numbers  until  all 
are  gone  unless  the  apiarist  comes  to  the 
rescue, 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
the  disease  so  none  need  mistake  it,  and  also 
because  there  is  another  disease  similar,  oft- 
en called  European  foul  brood,  which  is  not 
our  old  foul  brood,  but  what  is  termed,  in 
New  York,  black  brood.  With  this  last,  pos- 
sibly more  larvse  die  before  the  cells  are 
capped  over  than  do  afterward,  though  the 
caps  to  the  cells  where  the  larvae  die  after 
being  capped  over  have  very  much  the  same 
appearance  as  the  genuine  foul  brood;  but 
the  dead  larva  is  of  a  yellowish  white  at 
first,  then  a  grayish  white,  and  finally  brown, 
while,  instead  of  being  stretched  out  at  full 
length  in  the  cell,  it  is  generally  drawn  up  in 
a  more  compact  shape,  especially  soon  after 
it  dies.  After  a  while  this  so  dries  up  that 
the  bees  remove  much  of  it;  and,  if  not  too 
bad,  when  the  honey-flow  comes  on  it  may 


be  all  removed,  the  cells  cleaned,  and  the 
combs  filled  with  honey  and  capped  over,  so 
that,  as  far  as  the  honey  is  concerned,  no  one 
would  know  that  there  had  been  any  disease 
at  all. 

Cutting  out  diseased  cells  having  the  gen- 
uine American  foul  brood  is  of  no  avail,  as 
the  germs  of  the  disease  are  in  the  honey. 
Also,  the  dead  larva  never  dries  up  as  does 
that  of  "black  brood,"  so  that  all  in  the  hive 
are  removed,  although  some  strong  vigorous 
colonies  of  Italians  come  very  near  doing  so 
(if  the  disease  has  not  progressed  too  far)  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall,  so 
that  there  are  only  a  few  cells  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  However,  genuine  foul  brood  is 
always  progressive;  and  while  it  may  appear 
to  be  on  the  wane  in  such  strong  colonies 
late  in  the  season,  yet  with  spring  It  comes 
on  again  with  increased  vigor,  and  always 
victorious,  unless  the  apiarist  is  on  hand  to 
cure  it.    This  brings  us  to  the  curing  part. 

When  a  colony  is  believed  to  have  the  gen- 
uine foul  brood,  mark  the  hive;  and  if  there 
are  bees  enough  to  ward  off  robbers  let  it  en- 
tirely alone  for  three  weeks  to  a  month, 
when  it  should  be  examined  again  just  at 
night  if  there  is  any  danger  from  robbers 
and  (if  in  the  breeding  season)  the  genuine 
will  have  progressed  so  you  will  be  sure  it  is 
foul  brood,  wnile  the  black  brood  may  sim- 

Ely  have  held  its  own,  or  decreased  so  as  to 
e  nearly  all  gone.  The  genuine  means 
progress  every  time,  although  in  some  rare 
cases  a  colony  may  hold  out  over  two  sea- 
sons. As  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  the 
disease  is  American  foul  brood,  shake  or 
drive  the  bees  into  a  clean  empty  hive,  ren- 
der the  combs  into  wax,  and  boil  the  honey 
at  once  before  you  forget  it.  Don't  set  it 
away  thinking  you  will  do  it  at  some  other 
time;  for  if  you  do  you  may  repent  at  a  great 
loss  some  future  day,  when,  through  some 
mistake,  it  gets  inside,  not  of  one  hive,  but 
many  of  the  hives  in  the  apiary.  Boiling 
such  honey  half  an  hour  or  so  destroys  the 
germs  of  foul  brood  and  makes  it  as  good  as 
ever  for  the  bees.  If  there  is  plenty  of  nec- 
tar, so  there  is  no  danger  from  robbing, 
drive  or  shake  off  three-fourths  of  the  bees 
and  leave  the  remainder  to  care  for  the 
brood.  In  twenty-one  days  treat  again  as  at 
first,  and  a  cure  will  be  effected  as  far  as 
that  colony  is  concerned.  After  the  bees 
have  been  in  the  clean  hive  long  enough  for 
the  larvae  to  hatch  from  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
queen  in  the  new  comb  the  bees  have  built, 
they  can  be  given  foundation,  empty  combs, 
or  frames  of  orood,  the  same  as  any  healthy 
colony.  Burn  the  hive  and  frames,  or  throw 
them  into  a  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  aft- 
er the  foul-broody  combs  have  been  re- 
moved, and  thoroughly  boil  any  thing  that 
may  chance  to  have  any  of  the  foul  honey 
upon  it.  Right  here  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  American  foul  broodis  in  the  honey; 
and  if  you  do  this  work  at  a  time  or  in  a 
place  so  that  a  robber  gets  a  load  of  this  hon- 
ey, or  carry  it  on  your  fingers,  knife,  or  any 
thing  else,  to  a  healthy  colony,  that  colony  is 
doomed. 
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I  have  now  told  you  how  to  cure  one  hive, 
so  of  course  you  know  how  to  cure  a  hun- 
dred; and  if  I  had  a  hundred  colonies  —  yes, 
or  twenty  — I  would  go  to  work  in  just  the 
way  given,  knowing  that  I  would  succeed; 
but  if  I  were  satisfied  that  I  had  only  from 
two  to  ten  colonies  in  an  apiary  where  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  were  standing  I  would 
accept  the  resolution  adopted  by  a  bee  con- 
vention some  years  ago,  which  was  this: 
"  Resolved,  That  this  convention  believes  that 
foul  brood  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and 
that  we  advise  all  to  be  careful  in  experi- 
menting in  regard  to  its  cure.  If  but  two  or 
three  colonies  are  affected  in  any  apiary, 
destroy  hives,  combs,  honey,  and  all  by  burn- 
ing." I  would  do  this  for  the  reason  that  I 
should  consider  the  risk  of  experimenting, 
or  trying  to  cure  the  two  or  three  or  ten 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  colonies. 

[On  the  above,  Charles  Stewart,  one  of  the 
foul-brood  inspectors  of  New  York  State, 
comments  as  follows. — Ed.] 

In  both  American  and  European  foul  brood 
the  intenstty  varies  greatly  as  to  odor.  I 
have  seen  yards  where  one  could  smell  tlwe 
disease  before  reaching  the  yard;  and  then, 
again,  where  the  disease  had  lost  some  of  its 
virulence  an  odor  was  detected  only  by  plac- 
ing the  comb  close  to  the  nose. 

Most  of  the  larvae  die  just  previous  to  the 
proper  time  for  capping,  in  a  colony  affected 
with  European  foul  brood. 

Diseased  colonies  should  be  treated  as  soon 
as  possible  when  found;  as  a  delay  of  a 
month,  especially  if  the  bees  are  blacks, 
might  cause  the  loss  of  the  whole  apiary.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  wait  until  some  honey 
is  coming  in,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  treat 
them  when  robbers  are  about. 

1  have  seen  so  much  trouble  come  from 
feeding  back  honey  taken  from  diseased  col- 
onies, even  though  it  was  boiled,  that  I  have 
always  advised  against  it  except  in  the  hands 
of  an  expert. 

After  disinfecting  thousands  of  hives  in 
years  gone  by,  we  find  we  get  the  same  re- 
sults without  this  work.  The  brood-frames 
are  boiled  as  much  to  clean  them  as  to  disin- 
fect. Bees  can  be  treated  ri^ht  in  their  own 
hives,  taking  away  every  cell  of  comb  and 
replacing  with  frames  of  comb  foundation. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  necessary  to  shake 
again  in  three  or  four  days;  but  we  find  the 
average  number  reinfected  is  about  one  in 
ten,  so  we  prefer  to  watch  these  colonies 
treated,  and  treat  the  tenth  one  rather  than 
treat  all  of  them  a  second  time.  If  I  found 
but  one  or  two  colonies  in  a  large  apiary  af- 
fected but  slightly  I  might  destroy  them  at 
night  when  all  bees  were  in  the  hive;  but  if 
badly  affected  I  would  treat  them,  feeling 
certain  that  other  colonies  near  them  would 
soon  show  the  disease  and  would  have  to  be 
treated.  That  is,  if  a  colony  had  the  disease 
long  enough  to  show  it  badly,  others  near  it 
would  be  almost  certain  to  contract  the  dis- 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

prospects  in  texas  for  1910. 
Prospects  are  good.  It  has  rained  bounti- 
fully in  most  parts  of  the  State  at  least,  and 
we  are  expecting  the  return  of  one  of  those 
good  old-fashioned  Texas  honey-yields  next 
season.  Owing  to  tke  lateness  of  our  fall, 
and  almost  a  total  absence  of  cold  weather 
until  in  December,  several  sources  such  as 
cotton,  broomweed,  and  some  minor  plants, 
yielded  some  nectar  and  pollen  right  along 
until  the  cold  weather  cut  it  off.  This  gave 
the  bees  a  chance  to  fill  up  their  brood-nests 
and  rear  a  lot  of  extra  brood.  These  young 
bees  will  be  most  valuable  next  spring,  and 
hence  the  colonies  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  winter.  With  an  early  opening 
of  spring  next- year  the  bees  should  be  in 
fine  shape  for  any  honey-flows,  no  matter 
how  early  they  come.  However,  the  spring 
may  be  late,  as  it  has  been  unusually  warm 
so  far  this  winter. 

ALFALFA  HONEY  IN  TEXAS. 

As  yet  there  is  very  little  of  it  produced 
since  the  area  planted  in  alfalfa  is  not  yet 
very  extensive;  and  in  many  places  where  it 
is  planted  the  atmospheric  or  other  condi- 
tions that  seem  to  exist  cause  it  to  yield  no 
nectar.  "  The  most  luxuriant  growth  of  alfal- 
fa, in  large  fields  within  a  mile  of  an  apiary, 
have  been  found  destitute  of  bees,  while  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  the  alfalfa  was  visit- 
ed well  and  resulted  in  some  surplus  honey. 
These  differences  have  occurred  with  alfalfa 
with  and  without  irrigation,  and  upon  sever- 
al occasions  in  the  same  fields — that  is,  at 
certain  times  bees  worked  on  it  and  at  others 
left  it  entirely  alone.  This  is  an  important 
subject  for  scientific  investigation,  especial- 
ly since  a  great  number  of  people  are  inquir- 
ing more  and  more  as  to  whether  alfalfa  is 
good  for  bees  in  Texas.  It's  up  to  our  ex- 
periment stations. 

BULK  COMB  VS.   SECTION  HONEY. 

That  description  of  Wesley  Foster's  work- 
shop, p.  725,  gives  one  the  "shudders "  if  he 
is  not  used  to  such  things  himself.  Culls 
still  unsold  in  November;  No.  1,  2,  and  3 
grade  and  close  grading;  scraping  separators 
and  section-holders;  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand sections  to  fold  and  starter;  broken  tins, 
cracked  section-holders  and  separators  to  re- 
pair; besides  the  selecting  and  discarding 
of  daubed  and  stained  sections  that  have 
been  on  the  hives  but  not  finished,  etc.  All 
this  makes  us  Southerners  wonder  whether 
section-honey  bee-keeping  is  worth  while. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  extra  care  of  the 
bees  in  the  early  spring  toward  getting  them 
strong  enough  so  they,  can  work  in  the  sec- 
tion-supers; later,  coaxing  them  into  these 
supers  so  they  iv/// work  in  them;  and  even 
after  that  they  must  be  coaxed  to  finish  the 
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sections  properly  and  to  fill  each  individual 
section  just  so.  First  the  colonies  must  be 
stimulated  and  the  hive  expanded  to  obtain 
rousing  colonies  for  best  results;  this  obtain- 
ed, the  hives  must  be  contracted  to  force  the 
bees  up;  but  it  generally  forces  them  out,  as 
swarms;  and  this  must  be  checked  after  the 
bee-keeper  has  brought  them  up  to  this  point. 
Finally,  it  all  depends  on  how  well  one  suc- 
ceeds with  the  above  whether  he  makes  a 
crop  of  section  honey  or  not.  If  he  makes 
a  crop,  then  we  come  back  to  the  grading- 
rules,  etc  ,  alluded  to  above,  so  that,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  we  wonder  why  others  are  still 
following  along  an  old  rut — that  of  section- 
honey  production,  which  is  the  most  expen- 
sive way  of  producing  honey.  In  Texas  we 
abandoned  this  method  long  ago  for  some- 
thing better  and  more  profitable — the  pro- 
duction of  bulk  comb  honey.  It  is  easier  to 
produce,  it  yields  larger  crops,  sells  better, 
and  results  in  the  most  dollars. 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  FOR  OUR  WORK. 

A  thousand  colonies  of  bees  in  twenty  or 
more  apiaries,  scattered  from  a  few  to  near- 
ly two  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  only 
one  assistant  as  help,  has  brought  up  the 
question  of  getting  around  from  one  place  to 
another  as  fast  as  needed;  and  how  to  solve 
this  question  is  the  subject  now  before  us 
for  the  coming  year.  While  we  have  man- 
aged to  do  nearly  that  much  heretofore  by 
the  use  of  several  teams  of  horses,  it  will  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  thereafter  if  our 
plans  for  still  more  extended  operations  de- 
velop. 

The  automobile  may  be  the  only  thing  to 
solve  the  problem;  yet  we  realize  that  it  is 
expensive,  if  a  good  one  is  to  be  used,  and 
the  cheaper  ones,  so  far,  are  not  as  relialjle, 
especially  during  the  height  of  the  season. 
We  have  studied  the  many  different  makes, 
and  although  we  have  not  yet  found  just 
what  we  want,  the  coming  season  will  find 
us  flying  (?)  from  yard  to  yard  in  a  "ma- 
chine." We  figure  this  way:  If  we  depend 
on  horses  we  must  purchase  two  more  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  horse  and  two  mules  we 
are  now  using.  Figuring  the  cost  of  these, 
extra  cost  of  a  new  lot  and  stable  (for  we 
live  in  the  city),  their  feed  and  extra  care, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  we  encounter 
quite  an  expense  in  a  year.  Besides,  they 
eat  whether  at  work  or  not,  and  need  the 
same  daily  attention.  Would  they  not  in  the 
long  run  cost  more  than  a  machine?  This  is 
not  all.  If  we  take  a  trip  to  one  of  our  yards 
20  miles  away  it  takes  about  4  hours  to  go 
and  4  to  return,  leaving  us  2  hours  for  work 
out  of  a  ten-hour  day;  and  on  a  hot  summer 
day  not  only  the  horses  but  the  persons  are 
tired  out  from  the  long  weary  drive.  With 
an  auto  just  the  reverse  is  true,  a  two-hours' 
drive  and  eight  hours  of  work,  also  the  en- 
joyment of  the  recreation  obtained  on  the 
way.  These  are  not  theories,  for  we  have 
had  some  experience  in  this  matter.  We 
are  sure  that,  with  the  use  of  a  good  reliable 
machine,  more  than  twice  as  many  colonies 


of  bees  can  be  managed  by  one  man,  and  2 
that,  as  soon  as  we  have  better  perfected  I 
automobiles  or  motor-vehicles,  and  the  prices 
are  lower,  more  bee-keeping  will  be  done 
a /o  automobile.  The  question  now  is,  "What 
kind  of  machine  should  the  bee-keeper  adopt 
under  present  conditions?    Who  can  advise 


THE  TEXAS  PEOPLE  AND  ALFALFA  HONEY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  very  little  alfalfa 
honey  has  been  produced  in  Texas,  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  matter  of  course,  have  not  become 
used  to  its  flavor.  Hence  its  sale  in  many 
markets,  into  which  it  has  been  shipped 
from  Colorado  and  other  points  of  the  west, 
has  been  comparatively  slow,  and  in  many 
cases  some  trouble  has  been  experienced  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  purchasers  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  unfamiliar  flavor.  Many  are  the 
complaints  made  regarding  this  honey,  the 
main  one  being  that  it  is  adulterated — not 
real  honey;  others  that  it  is  spiced.  Some 
people  can  not  stand  the  flavor,  hence  can 
not  eat  it  as  they  do  our  real  Texas  honey. 
The  most  unique  description  given  of  alfalfa 
honey,  and  that  by  numerous  persons,  is  that 
"  it  is  too  white — hasn't  any  real  honey  color 
to  it,  and  is  strongly  flavored  with  cinna- 
mon." Many  purchasers  will  not  buy  alfal- 
fa honey  a  second  time,  and  would  not  the 
first  if  they  had  known  its  flavor. 

Our  experience  at  the  fairs  annually  has 
put  us  in  closer  touch  with  people  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  different 
complaints,  which  are  only  a  lesson  to  us, 
and  show  the  necessity  of  more  education  to 
the  general  public  on  these  matters. 

That  experienced  bee-keepers  themselves 
should  have  trouble  in  the  respect  above 
mentioned  would  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  a 
fact.  In  our  exhibits  a  year  ago  a  certain 
bee-keeper  sent  some  section  honey  of  as 
fine  white  quality  as  we  have  seen.  At  the 
close  of  the  fair  this  honey  was  left  at  the 
secretary's  office  together  with  three  other 
and  similar  packages  of  section  honey.  These 
were  changed  about  in  some  way,  and  our 
bee-keeper,  without  knowing  it,  got  a  case 
of  the  others  when  the  honey  was  returned 
to  him.  The  sections  being  the  same  style 
in  each  case  he  did  not  re  jnize  any  differ- 
ence until  it  was  put  on  tue  table.  It  was 
hurried  back  to  the  secretary's  office,  with 
the  declaration  that  it  was  not  his  honey — 
that  this  was  "adulterated,  and  flavored 
with  cinnamon,"  and  he  desired  his  honey 
back.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me,  and 
I  was  asked  what  had  been  done  with  this 
man's  honey.  Investigation  later  showed 
that  his  honey  had  been  taken  by  another 
party,  and  alfalfa  substituted  by  mistake. 


POLLEN  ABOVE  EXCLUDERS. 

On  page  690,  Nov.  15,  Dr.  Miller  remarks  that  he  puts 
combs  with  pollen  over  an  excluder,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  they  are  cleaned  out.  Over  the  excluder  is  the 
place  where  I  am  bothered  the  most.  I  have  to  clean 
out  a  big  lot  every  spring,  from  supers.  Bees  till  a  lot 
of  frames  with  pollen  where  I  want  honey  stored. 

Rancocas,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18.  S.  B.  HUSSEY. 
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General 
Correspondence 

THE  CONTROL  OF  BEE  TERRITORY. 


At  the  Present  Time  No  Bee-keeper  has  a 

Legal  Right  to  his  Territory;  Is  a 

Moral  Right  Sufficient? 


BY  DR.   C.    C.   MILLER. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer  threw  out  a 
sort  of  challenge  for  me  to  define  my  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  matter  of  occupying 
bee-territory,  with  a  slight  intimation  that 
there  was  something  not  just  rightabout  my 
position.  Mr.  Byer  is  a  man  whom  I  hold  in 
high  esteem,  and  I  should  like  to  justify  my- 
self in  his  sight;  but  I  have  delayed  and  hes- 
itated to  reply,  partly  for  want  of  time,  part- 
ly because  Mr.  Byer  v/as  just  a  bit  vague, 
and  I  didn't  know  just  where  to  take  hold, 
and  chiefly  because  I  did  not  feel  sure  the 
time  was  ripe  for  any  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Years  ago  I  made  the  attempt  to  advocate 
the  idea  of  having  such  legislation  as  to  al- 
low each  bee-keeper  to  have  control  of  a  cer- 
tain territory,  so  far  as  bee-keeping  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  know  whether  any  one 
agreed  with  me  in  thought,  but  certainly,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  no  one  agreed  with  me  in 
word,  for  no  one  publicly  agreed  with  me, 
and  I  stood  entirely  alone.  All  who  express- 
ed themselves  at  all  on  the  subject  opposed 
me,  notably  my  good  friend  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook. 

If  I  thought  there  was  no  change  in  senti- 
ment I  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
occupy  space  for  a  single  line  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  know  there  has  been  change,  at 
least  change  as  to  expressing  opinion.  In 
Colorado,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  rather  em- 
phatic resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  who  would  encroach  on  territory 
already  fully  occupied  by  another  was  not 
quite  what  a  good  man  should  be.  In  the 
Imperial  Valley  the  bee-keepers  have  band- 
ed together  in  making  common  cause  against 
such  intruder  in  such  a  way  as  to  roast  him 
out.  In  far-off  Australia  they  have  gone 
perhaps  to  the  extreme  of  the  desired  limit; 
and  a  man  by  paying  a  small  sum  may  plant 
an  apiary  with  the  assurance  that  no  one 
else  may  locate  a  hive  within  a  certain  limit. 

I  think  there  is  a  general  belief  that  a  man 
occupying  territory  has  a  certain  priority 
I'ight  in  that  territory  —  amoral  right;  but 
with  regard  to  a  legal  right  there  is  entire 
apathy.  As  nearly  as  I  understand  it,  the 
belief  is  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  legal 
right,  or  that  if  there  is  any  such  need  it  is 
not  possible  to  obtain  it.  I  will  not  discuss 
just  now  the  latter  point.  But  I  want  to  re- 
peat with  all  the  emphasis  I  can  command 
what  I  have  said  so  many  times,  that  if  ever 
bee-keeping  is  to  stand  upon  a  firm  basis 
like  other  lines  of  business,  there  must  be 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  that  the  bee-keep- 
er shall  feel  just  as  secure  against  interfer- 


ence as  the  stock-raiser  who  is  assured  by 
the  law  that  his  fields  shall  be  occupied  by 
his  cattle  and  by  his  alone. 

That,  friend  Byer,  is  the  foundation-stone, 
the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  all  the  other 
figures  of  speech  you  can  imagine  as  to  any 
views  I  may  hold.  If  you  will  show  me  I'm 
wrong  in  that,  I  need  take  no  time  to  tackle 
any  other  point.  And  because  I  hope  it  may 
do  just  a  little  good  in  bringing  about  the 
day  that  I  think  will  some  time  come,  al- 
though probably  not  in  my  time,  I  ask  a 
place  on  the  stage  for  a  while,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
speak  my  little  piece. 

There  are  some — good  men  too,  like  W.  M. 
Whitney,  who  think  any  man  has  a  right  to 
plant  an  apiary  wherever  he  can  get  enough 
square  rods  of  ground  for  its  occupation, 
without  any  regard  to  surrounding  bee- 
keepers. Granting  that  they  are  right,  that 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  there 
should  be  some  way  whereby,  without  do- 
ing injustice  to  others,  I  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain control  of  a  certain  territory,  for  they 
take  away  all  moral  right,  the  only  right  that 
any  one  can  now  claim  to  a  given  territory. 

Others,  perhaps,  believe  heartily  in  prior- 
ity rights,  but  think  there  is  a  strong  enough 
moral  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  bee-keepers 
to  make  these  rights  respected,  so  that  no 
legal  right  is  necessary.  Such  people  need 
to  be  told  that  these  rights  have  not  always 
been  respected  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  always  will  be  in 
the  future.  If  they  have  always  been  re- 
spected, why  should  vigorous  resolutions 
have  been  passed  against  offenders?  why 
should  Imperial  Valley  bee-keepers  unite  to 
punish  offenders? 

On  page  673  Morley  Pettit  says  that  in- 
fringing on  territory  so  as  to  overstock  it  is 
a  boomerang.  It  is.  Suppose  a  man  plants 
an  apiary  in  a  locality  I  already  occupy  fully, 
he  will  suffer  from  the  boomerang  in  the 
way  of  failure  of  crops;  but  how  about  my 
crops?  Don't  I  suffer  as  much  as  he?  And 
is  it  the  square  thing  thus  to  oblige  me  to 
pay  for  his  tuition? 

Very  pertinently  Editor  Root  asks,  p.  674, 
"How  are  we  going  to  educate  him  so  that 
he  will  be  '  wise  '  enough  not  to  locate  there 
in  the  first  place?"  Even  if  you  could  do 
so,  there's  room  for  a  whole  lot  of  trouble. 
If  Smith  has  a  single  colony,  it  would  hardly 
be  the  fair  thing  for  him  to  warn  off  all  who 
should  want  to  locate  within  a  mile  or  two  of  " 
him.  Suppose  he  has  10  colonies,  it  would 
be  much  the  same.  Suppose  he  has  75,  and 
he  thinks  that  any  increase  of  numbers 
would  result  in  loss  instead  of  gain.  I  think 
differently.  I  think  100  colonies  would  find 
support  on  the  same  ground.  I  plant  an  ad- 
ditional 25  colonies  close  beside  him,  so  as  to 
save  the  nectar  from  going  to  loss.  If  he  is 
right  in  his  view,  then  he  is  suffering  a  real 
loss  from  my  intrusion.  But  who  can  de- 
cide? I've  been  more  than  40  years  trying 
to  learn  how  many  colonies  my  locality  will 
bear,  and  I  don't  know  yet.  If  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  the  territory,  then  there  could  be  no 
trouble. 
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Suppose  another  case,  and  not  an  uncom- 
mon one.  Suppose  Jones  has  found  a  favor- 
able locality  where  a  hundred  or  more  colo- 
nies can  easily  be  supported  in  one  apiary. 
At  considerable  expense  he  moves  to  that 
locality,  starts  in  with  25  or  50  colonies,  and 
expects  to  build  up  to  100  colonies.  Claim- 
ing that  the  field  is  not  occupied,  I  plant  50 
colonies  right  beside  him.  Pretty  rough  on 
Jones,  but  I  insist  the  field  was  not  over- 
stocked, and  who  is  going  to  tell  me  I've  no 
right  there?  There's  no  such  conflict  about 
a  eow-pasture;  and  why  should  there  be  as 
to  a  bee-pasture? 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  trouble  may 
come  — in  which  trouble  has  come.  I  tell 
you,  good  friends,  the  present  loose  way  has 
never  been  satisfactory,  and  never  will  be. 
I  suppose  I've  had  less  interference  than  the 
majority,  but  I'd  give  a  fair  price  to-day  to 
have  absolute  control  of  a  given  territory.  I 
suspect  there  isn't  a  possessor  of  50  colonies 
anywhere  in  the  land  who  does  not  feel  the 
same  way,  although  it  may  not  be  popular 
to  say  so.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a 
man  who  makes  his  living  from  bees,  or  part 
of  his  living,  should  not  ieel  just  as  secure 
in  his  field  as  the  man  who  makes  his  living 
from  cows?  Just  keep  this  in  mind:  No 
bee-keeper  in  this  land  has  a  legal  right  to  his 
bee  territory. 

Marengo,  111. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 
The  Cure  a  la  Alexander. 

BY  C.   F.   BENDER. 


Dr.  Miller's  excellent  articles  on  European 
foul  (or  black)  brood  remind  me  that  per- 
haps I  owe  the  bee-keepers  an  article  on  this 
important  subject.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
doctor  has  tried  the  Alexander  method. 
Shaking  on  foundation  has  been  recommend- 
ed so  persistently  that  many  of  us  hardly 
realize  that  there  is  another  and  a  better 
remedy. 

My  experience  of  the  past  seven  years  has 
convinced  me  that  there  are  only  two  meth- 
ods of  treatment  worth  mentioning  for  either 
form  of  foul  brood  — the  shaking  plan,  with 
or  without  starvation,  and  the  method  of  de- 
queening  for  three  weeks  and  requeening 
with  hardy  stock.  For  the  American  form 
the  dequeening  method  is  useless;  for  the 
European  form  it  is  safer  and  better  than 
the  foundation  treatment. 

I  had  practiced  the  Alexander  plan,  without 
knowing  it,  for  two  or  three  seasons  before 
it  was  put  before  the  public.  The  way  of  it 
was  this:  In  the  summer  of  1905  I  had  begun 
to  run  short  of  bees  from  repeated  losses. 
As  most  of  the  affected  colonies  were  strong 
I  shook  them  on  foundation  and  set  the 
brood  in  a  new  location  to  hatch  out,  intend- 
ing to  shake  the  combs  again  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  and  form  new  colonies  with 
the  young  bees,  thus  treating  them  and  get- 
ting increase  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
brood  had  all  hatched  out  those  combs  and 


bees  looked  so  clean  and  smelled  so  sweet 
that  I  decided  to  requeen  them,  and  try  them 
another  season.  They  stayed  healthy;  but 
as  I  had  requeened  at  the  same  time  with 
different  stock,  I  hardly  knew  whether  to 
attribute  the  cure  to  the  stock  or  to  the  de- 
queening. To  be  on  the  safe  side  I  kept  on 
doing  both,  and  still  think  that  both  are  nec- 
essary. 

Since  the  Alexander  articles  came  out  I 
have  been  following  his  plan  as  a  regular 
routine.  About  the  first  of  May  I  begin  ex- 
amining all  weak  or  otherwise  suspicious 
colonies.  When  one  is  found  with  dead 
brood  the  queen  is  promptly  killed,  even  if 
that  means  the  probable  loss  of  the  colony. 
Toward  the  last  of  May  the  queens,  instead 
of  being  killed,  are  used  to  requeen  the  ear- 
lier cases,  though  only  temporarily,  as  they 
are  usually  killed  later,  and  young  queens 
of  other  stock  substituted.  The  doctor  tells 
us  not  to  attempt  treating  weak  colonies, 
and  he  is  entirely  right;  but  he  does  not  go 
quite  far  enough.  Instead  of  uniting  before 
treatment  we  must  unite  before  they  be- 
come diseased;  that  is,  we  must  never  allow 
a  weak  colony  on  the  premises. 

"To  bee  or  not  to  bee,"  that  is  the  ques- 
tion to  the  novice  who  has  a  serious  outbreak 
of  disease.  It  has  been  such  an  important 
question  to  me  that  I  think  I  have  been  rath- 
er careful  in  making  experiments;  I  know  I 
have  been  careful  in  keeping  records;  and 
these  same  records  have  taught  me  to  drop 
entirely  the  nucleus  method  of  making  in- 
crease. Sixty  per  cent  of  colonies  built  up 
from  nuclei,  though  apparently  healthy  the 
first  year,  will  develop  the  disease  the  fol- 
lowing season.  So  I  think  best  to  make  all 
increase  from  natural  or  shaken  swarms. 

After  this  disease  has  once  started  in  an 
apiary  there  are  three  principal  ways  in 
which  it  spreads:  By  exchange  of  combs,  by 
robbers,  and  by  nurse  bees  entering  the 
wrong  hive  after  taking  a  flight.  Of  course, 
all  exchange  of  combs  should  be  stopped  at 
once.  Strong  colonies  and  Italian  stock  will 
control  the  robbing  if  one  is  at  all  careful 
about  opening  hives  during  a  dearth  of  hon- 
ey- 

I  am  a  little  diffident  about  speaking  of 
the  spread  by  nurse  bees,  because  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  mention  it  as  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  But  the  fact  seems  so 
clear  to  me  that  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to 
notice  it.  My  hives  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
mostly  facing  south,  with  six  to  ten  feet  be- 
tween the  pairs.  In  April,  190H,  the  first 
case  of  disease  occurred  in  a  left-hand  hive 
toward  the  front  of  the  apiary.  About  two 
weeks  after  I  had  discovered  this  case,  two 
more  appeared  in  hives  immediately  behind 
the  first,  both  on  the  left-hand  side  oi  the 
stand.  The  cases  kept  coming  in  regular  se- 
quence until  there  were  ten,  all  except  one 
on  the  left  side  of  the  stand,  forming  nearly 
a  regular  row  across  the  apiary.  I  could  see 
no  explanation  except  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  bees  entering  the  wrong  hive,  most 
likely  by  nurse  bees  which  had  been  caring 
for  the  brood  in  the  infected  hive,  and  im- 
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mediately  began  the  same  work  on  entering 
the  healthy  one.  Since  then  I  have  seen  the 
same  thing  often,  though  not  so  strikingly. 
The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  spread  the  hives 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  face  them  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  But  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  keep  them  in  pairs,  as  I  never  knew 
bees  to  mistake  right  and  left. 

An  odd  thing  is  that  robbing  infected 
combs  does  not  always  cause  the  disease  in 
the  robbing  colony.  Three  years  ago  colo- 
nies number  34  and  59  went  partners  in  rob- 
bing out  a  stack  of  diseased  combs.  Neither 
one  has  ever  shown  any  dead  brood.  I  have 
reared  queens  from  both,  hoping  to  get 
stock  that  was  more  or  less  immune,  but  am 
not  sure  that  I  have  it. 

Two  things  the  novice  is  always  anxious  to 
know  when  he  finds  dead  brood;  first,  what 
disease  is  it?  second,  whether  it  is  going  to 
put  him  out  of  business  entirely.  Regard- 
mg  the  first,  I  think  the  roping  test  is  a  sure 
one.  Twist  a  toothpick  in  the  oldest  dead 
larva  you  can  find;  pull  it  out;  and  if  it  draws 
a  thread,  call  it  American  foul  brood.  If  it 
does  not  draw  a  thread,  and  smells  sour, 
call  it  European  and  kill  the  queen. 

Regarding  the  second  question,  whether 
it  will  put  him  out  of  business  entirely,  no; 
not  unless  he  wants  to  quit.  He  can  save 
eight  colonies  out  of  ten  by  proper  treat- 
ment. In  the  case  of  European  foul  brood 
I  think  about  three  out  of  the  ten  would  get 
entirely  well  in  the  course  of  time  without 
treatment  of  any  kind.  But  in  the  mean 
time  they  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and 
would  spread  the  disease  to  every  other  col- 
ony within  flying  distance. 

Newman,  111. 


PAINTING  HIVES. 


What    Paint  to    Select,  and   how  to   Mix; 
Complete  Instructions  from  a  Prac- 
tical Painter. 


BY  C.   G.   HULICK. 


The  part  that  usually  gets  the  amateur 
painter  into  difficulty  is  the  buying  and  mix- 
mg  of  paint.  My  experience  as  a  house 
pamter,  from  1S96  to  the  present,  shows  to 
me  that  there  is  no  better  and  cheaper  paint 
than  pure  white  lead  and  pure  raw  linseed 
oil.  The  purity  of  these  two  parts  is  essen- 
tial to  a  durable  paint.  Most  people  do  not 
know  that  pure  oil  is  the  basis  of  good  paint. 
Linseed  oil  is  the  only  good  oil  known  to  the 
trade.  Pure  raw  oil  boiled  in  a  kettle  has  a 
much  "  heavier  body "  than  the  so-called 
boiled  oil,  of  which  a  circular  issued  by  a 
prominent  Chicago  paint-manufacturing  firm 
tells  us  is  heated  only  to  near  the  boiling- 
point,  a  dryer  added,  and  sometimes  other 
adulterants.  White  lead  and  oil  are  not  hard 
to  get  mixed  if  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is 
added  at  a  time. 

To  mix  the  ingredients,  lift  some  lead  into 
a  bucket  and  stir,  if  possible,  before  adding 
oil;  then  pour  in  halt  as  much  oil  as  there  is 
lead,  and  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed.    Add 


half  the  quantity  of  oil  as  before,  and  stir. 
Repeat  until  thin  enough  to  spread  well  but 
not  run.  Then  put  in  from  a  half  to  one 
pint  to  the  gallon  for  winter  painting,  and 
one-fourth  to  one-half  pint  for  summer,;^of 
Japan  dryer  when  raw  oil  is  used. 

This  is'  where  I  differ  with  F.  Dundas 
Todd,  who  does  not  use  dryer.  In  this  cli- 
mate, paint  mixed  with  raw  oil  would  wrin- 
kle if  used  in  cool  or  cold  weather,  and  that 
is  where  many  of  us  have  time  to  put  togeth- 
er and  paint  the  hives  we  use.  Japan  dryer 
causes  the  paint  to  dry  from  the  wood  out 
instead  of  skimming  over  and  wrinkling 
with  the  cold.  Raw  oil  dries  very  slowly  in 
cold  weather,  page  857,  1909. 

For  hard  pine  knots  and  pitchy  lumber, 
use  turpentine  in  the  first  coat — one  pint  to 
the  gallon. 

Painting  hives  adds  durability  and  neat- 
ness; keeps  ants  away;  keeps  water  out,  etc. 
This  spring  I  bought  some  dovetailed  hives, 
two  years  from  the  factory,  that  had  only 
one  coat  of  paint.  When  I  began  to  paint 
them  I  found  the  bottom-boards  almost  gone, 
rotten  inside,  as  well  as  badly  cracked  all 
over,  proving  to  me  that  hives  should  be 
well  painted. 

Why  do  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Doolittle  not 
paint  their  hives?  Why  should  we  let  hives 
waste  by  decay  when  paint  will  preserve  a 
hive  as  long  as  a  house?  The  advancing 
price  and  decreasing  quality  of  lumber  makes 
the  strongest  argument  for  preserving  the 
hives  we  have.  I  paint  the  dovetails,  rab- 
bets, and  joints  of  all  bodies,  covers,  bot- 
toms, and  supers,  and  give  them  three  coats 
of  white  lead  and  oil  after  nailing.  We  have 
enough  moisture  here  to  use  up  an  ordinary 
hive  in  about  two  years,  unpainted.  Do  not 
the  bees  deserve  the  most  comfortable  mois- 
ture-proof house  to  live  in  that  we  can  give 
them?  Buying  bees  in  old,  rotten,  and  shaky 
hives  makes  one  look  with  much  pleasure 
on  sound  well-painted  hives. 
Ainsworth,  Iowa. 

[We  are  glad  to  indorse  all  of  these  sug- 
gestions.   There  is  nothing  better  than  a 
pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.    In  this  con- 
nection we  wish  to  caution    our    readers 
against    using  cheap    ready-mixed  paints. 
The  pure-food  and  drug  act  does  not  prevent 
wholesale    adulterations  of  any  article  of 
manufacture  not  calculated  to  go  into  the 
human  stomach.    The  consequence  is,  there 
are  but  very  few  brands  of  ready-mixed 
paint  that  are  pure;  and  even  some  that  are 
contain    too    large  a  percentage    of  zinc. 
While  zinc  is  good  for  inside  finished  work, 
it  has  a  tendency,  when   mixed  with  white 
lead  for  outside  work,  to  scale,  and  hence 
after  a  time  the  house  looks  flaky.    Even 
after  it  is  repainted  it  looks  badly,  and,  what 
is  worse,  some  of  the  old  scales  will  flake  off, 
carrying  with  them  the  new  paint.    A  pure 
white-lead  paint,  after  it  has  been  on  wood 
a  good  many  years,  will  chalk  like  powder. 
A  second  coat  of  pure  lead  and  oil  right  over 
this  will  combine  with  the  lead  pigment  from 
which  the  oil  has  dried  out,  and  make  a  good, 
new  smooth  finish. 
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If  one  can  not  be  sure  of  getting  a  ready- 
mixed  paint  that  is  pure  he  nad  better  buy 
pure  white  lead  and  oil  and  mix  them  as  di- 
rected in  this  article.  But  perhaps  the  read- 
er would  like  to  know  what  lead  paste  is 
pure.  There  are  several  good  brands,  among 
which  we  might  mention  Morley,  The  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.,  and  Sherwin  &  Williams.— 
Ed.] 


AN  APPEAL  TO  NEW  JERSEY  BEE-KEEP- 
ERS. 


BY  ALBERT  G.   HANN. 


On  Dec.  18,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association 
our  foul-brood  bill  was  thoroughly  discussed, 
section  by  section,  and  approved;  and  the 
members  present  determined  to  do  all  they 
can  to  get  the  bill  enacted  into  law  at  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature.  But  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  by  all  other  bee- 
keepers in  the  State.  In  the  first  place  we 
should  like  all  other  members  who  nave  not 
done  so  to  send  us  their  annual  dues  of  50  cts. 
for  1910,  and  ask  for  a  printed  copy  of  our  bill. 
Then  we  want  all  the  other  readers  of  Glean- 
ings to  join  our  association,  send  us  the  an- 
nual dues  of  50  cts.,  and  get  a  copy  of  our 
bill  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership. 

If  there  are  any  readers  who  do  not  see  fit 
to  join  us  we  should  like  to  have  them  write 
us,  enclosing  a  stamp,  asking  for  a  printed 
copy  of  our  foul-brood  bill,  and  tell  us  if  there 
is  any  disease  among  their  bees,  or  if  there 
are  any  careless  bee-keepers  around  them, 
or  if  there  are  any  box  hives. 

We  are  asking  the  readers  to  join  our  as- 
sociation, for,  the  larger  our  numbers,  the 
greater  prestige  it  will  give  us  in  asking  for 
a  bill.  K  only  a  few  ask  for  this  bill  it  will 
look  as  if  they  were  trying  to  create  an  office 
for  one  of  them.  Then  the  association  needs 
more  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  properly. 
There  is  considerable  expense  connected 
with  getting  a  new  piece  oi  legislation  enact- 
ed like  this,  such  as  postage,  printing,  tele- 
phone fees,  and  traveling  expenses.  It  is  not 
fair  that  this  should  be  l)orne  by  a  few  bee- 
keepers, as  the  law  benefits  bee-keepers 
throughout  the  whole  State. 

By  tne  time  you  read  this,  our  bill  will  have 
been  introduced.  We  want  to  urge  every 
reader  of  Gleanings  to  write  to  their  sena- 
iors  and  assemblymen  from  their  respective 
-counties  to  support  our  bill.  Write  a  short 
ifeusiness-like  letter;  explain  briefly  what  foul 
brood  is— that  it  is  a  germ  disease;  how  it 
'.spreads  by  infected  honey;  what  a  danger  the 
•careless  bee-keeper  is,  and  how  our  bill  will 
help  eradicate  the  disease.  Compare  our  in- 
iterests  with  the  dairyman's  interests,  and 
explain  that  the  bee-keeper's  property  has 
just  as  good  a  claim  to  protection  against  con- 
tagious diseases  as  the  cattle-raiser  has  to 
protection  of  his  herds  against  contagious 
diseases  by  legislation.  We  have  laws  pro- 
tecting cattle  against  contagious  disease. 
Mention  further  that  California,  Colorado, 


Idaho,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  have  foul-brood  laws;  that 
Connecticut  and  South  Dakota  passed  foul- 
brood  laws  last  winter,  and  other  States  are 
trying. 

We  should  like  to  ask  especially  those  in- 
terested in  bees  in  Essex  Co.,  Hudson  Co., 
and  Union  Co.,  to  see  and  to  write  to  their 
assemblymen  and  senators  from  their  respec- 
tive counties.  Those  three  counties  contain 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  assembly, 
and  therefore  we  must  get  them  to  favor  our 
bill.  Without  the  favorable  action  of  the  as- 
semblymen from  those  three  counties  our  bill 
will  fail. 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  our  last  effort,  and 
that  we  shall  succeed,  as,  indeed,  we  will  if 
each  bee-keeper  will  do  his  part. 

Join  our  association  now. 

Pittstown,  New  Jersey. 


VENTILATION  BY  RAISING   THE   HIVE- 
BODY  OFF  THE  BOTTOM. 

By  its  Use  all  Loss  can  be  Prevented  in  the    ■ 
Winter,  and  Almost  all  Swarming  done         ■ 
Away  with  in  the  Summer. 

BY  A.   A.   CLARKE. 


I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  hives  by  J. 
A.  Yeoman,  page  638,  Oct.  15,  and  the  article 
by  the  editor  on  page  504,  Aug.  15th  issue. 
This  confirms  what  I  wrote  in  Gleanings, 
page  970,  July  15,  1907,  when  I  sent  my  meth- 
od of  ventilating  in  the  summer  time.  I  have 
been  using  a  similar  method  of  ventilation 
in  the  cellar,  as  that  is  where  we  are  com- 
pelled to  winter  our  bees  in  this  latitude. 
I  have  adopted  this  scheme  of  ventilation  as 
being  the  most  practical  and  sure  way  of 
wintering  for  our  uncertain  winters.  I  am 
after  results,  not  theory.  I  have  demon- 
strated that,  with  sealed  covers,  plenty  of 
stores,  and  young  queens  combined  with 
proper  ventilation,  there  is  no  fear  of  weak 
colonies  in  the  spring.  When  my  bees  are 
put  into  the  cellar  every  hive  is  weighed; 
then  the  regular  entrance  is  placed  next  to 
the  wall,  and  the  body  of  each  hive  is  loos- 
ened from  the  bottom-board,  and,  with  the 
hive-tool,  is  pushed  backward  until  the  same 
width  of  entrance  is  secured  at  the  back  of 
the  hive.  My  cellar  is  so  constructed  that  I 
can  keep  the  temperature  within  one  or  two 
degrees  of  45  continuously  until  the  bees 
are  put  on  summer  stands.  I  have  not  lost 
a  colony  since  I  have  first  used  this  method; 
and  last  spring,  which  all  know  was  a  severe 
one  on  bees  in  this  locality,  my  bees  were 
as  strong  when  removed  from  the  cellar  as 
when  put  in;  and  they  were  all  strong 
enough  to  gather  a  nice  surplus  from  fruit 
bloom  and  dandelion.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
as  well  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  very  little 
time  during  the  season  to  attend  to  my  bees, 
and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  I  had  to 
study  out  some  plan  to  get  the  best  results 
in  honey  from  them. 
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I  am  so  situated  that  I  have  to  drive  five 
miles  all  the  year  round  to  my  place  of  busi- 
ness, rain  or  shine;  and  when  it  is  time  for 
bees  to  leave  the  cellar  it  is  my  busiest  time 
also.  Since  I  have  adopted  the  ventilation 
outdoors  and  in,  I  have  not  had  ten  swarms 
per  year  from  100  colonies;  yet  I  run  my 
bees  chiefly  for  comb  honey.  When  very 
hot  weather  comes  I  use  the  wedge  as  illus- 
trated in  Gleanings  some  two  years  ago. 
When  it  gets  to  be  100  in  the  shade,  as  it 
does  here  most  summers  for  a  time,  each 
hive  is  raised  at  the  back  with  a  wedge  the 
same  as  at  the  sides.  This  appears  to  be  all 
the  ventilation  needed  for  the  bees  to  keep 
on  working,  no  matter  how  hot  it  gets.  If 
this  ventilation  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  the  hot  weather,  according  to  my  in- 
variable custom,  the  bees  will  use  it  as  an 
entrance,  providing  they  are  well  supplied 
with  a  strong  working  force  of  bees.  Thf  n 
if  enough  room  for  storage  above  is  given 
them  they  will  not  swarm— at  least  that  is 
my  experience.  Always  let  this  ventilation 
at  the  back  remain  until  there  is  danger  of 
robbing,  then  go  along  and  remove  the 
wedge. 

Le  Mars,  Iowa.,  Nov.  24. 


THE   CHICAGO-NORTHWESTERN   CON- 
VENTION. 


BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 


The  above  association  held  its  thirtieth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Chicago  recently  with  G.  W. 
York,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  con- 
vention in  one  respect  was  like  our  recent 
Ontario  meeting.  It  spent  a  very  consider- 
able time  over  the  question  of  foul  brood 
(American  and  European),  and  the  conven- 
tion was  unanimous  in  its  desire  to  secure 
legislation  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  by  means 
of  which  it  could  secure  authority  for  the  in- 
spector to  examine  colonies  of  bees,  even  if 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  owner;  also  to  au- 
thorize the  inspector  to  destroy  badly  diseas- 
ed colonies.  It  appears  the  State  has,  up  to 
the  present,  no  such  law. 

TREATMENT  OF  EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 

Doctor  Miller  gave  the  following  condens- 
ed treatment  of  European  foul  brood:  Brush 
from  all  but  one  comb  of  brood  the  bees. 
Allow  this  comb  to  remain  in  the  hive,  put- 
ting beside  it  two  empty  combs.  When  eggs 
are  found  in  one  of  these  combs  take  out  the 
original  comb.  Take  away  the  queen;  ten 
days  later  destroy  all  queen-cells  and  give 
the  colony  a  virgin  queen.  Dr.  Miller  rec- 
ommended making  colonies  with  European 
foul  brood  very  strong.  Mr.  Cavenaugh  sug- 
gested shaking  the  strongest  diseased  colo- 
nies, giving  the  brood  to  weak  diseased 
stocks,  strengthening  them,  yet  not  increas- 
ing the  number  of  infected  combs. 

BETTER-KEPT  BEES. 

Is  it  better  to  keep  more  bees  or  to  keep 
fewer  bees  better?  This  was  a  question  be- 
fore the  convention.  A  member  said,  keep 
more  bees  and  keep  them  better.     It  was  al- 


so stated  that  badly  kept  bees  are  a  menace 
to  the  good  bee-keeper  on  account  of  the 
foul-brood  danger. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson  stated  that  the  idea  that 
many  had  (that  the  one  having  many  colo- 
nies of  bees  must  neglect  them)  was  not  so. 
He  had  traveled  about  a  good  deal,  and  found 
that,  when  a  man  had  many  colonies,  he  was 
more  likely  to  look  after  them,  his  attention 
is  drawn  more  to  them,  and  he  becomes  more 
interested  in  that  line. 

POLLEN  IN   SECTIONS. 

A  method  was  given  to  remove  pollen  from 
sections.  Take  a  toothpick,  break  down  the 
comb  about  the  pollen,  and  break  into  the 
pollen  and  return  the  section  to  the  hive. 
The  bees  will  remove  the  pollen. 

SIZE  AND   KIND  OF  HIVE. 

This  question  came  in  for  consideration. 
Qne  who  had  several  hundred  Heddon  di- 
visible-brood-chamber hives,  and  had  used 
them  for  many  years,  stated  that  he  found 
the  divisible  feature  a  weak  point  in  outside 
wintering.  What  next?  Here  I  had  almost 
become  a  convert  to  the  divisible-brood- 
chamber  hive  because  I  had  been  told  and 
believed  that  the  above  was  a  strong  feature; 
also  that  bees  in  such  a  hive  would  build  up 
better  in  spring  when  a  man  of  long  and  wide 
experience  states  the  first  is  not  correct,  and 
Mr.  Townsend,  in  Gleanings,  states  that  the 
bees  in  such  a  hive  do  not  build  up  as  quick- 
ly in  spring.  Such  divergent  conclusions 
only  go  to  show  that  a  government  apiarist, 
who  is  only  a  man  after  all,  had  better  leave 
tests  along  such  lines  alone,  for  in  that  capa- 
city his  experience  must  be  very  limited 
compared  with  men  we  know  of  who  come 
to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  We 
do  not  find  other  departments  testing  and 
giving  out  orders  of  merit  in  reapers,  mowers, 
plows,  manure-spreaders,  etc.  The  bee- 
keepers, in  my  estimation,  can  get  better 
value  for  the  money  expended  in  having  the 
governments — federal,  dominion,  state,  or 
provincial,  carry  on  experiments  where 
equipment  and  time  needed  make  them  be- 
yond the  bee-keepers'  reach.  The  number 
in  favor  of  the  large  hive  showed  an  increase. 

A  question  was  propounded  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  eight  or  ten  frame  hive;  and 
to  settle  this  question  for  all  time  a  vote  was 
to  be  taken.  Some  claimed  that,  if  the  su- 
per was  used  as  a  brood-chamber,  then  the 
number  of  frames  in  the  lower  story  no  lon- 
ger constituted  the  size  of  the  hive.  The 
convention  voted  contrary  to  this  idea. 

HOW  MUCH  WAX  IN  TEN  LANGSTROTH  COMBS? 

In  reply  to  this  questioa  it  was  stated  that 
N.  E.  France  had  secured  3  lbs.  uf  wax  from 
ten  Langstroth  combs.  Hoitermann  stated 
he  had  no  doubt  this  was  correct,  for  he  had 
experimented  in  this  direction,  weighing 
the  wood  frames,  then  puttmg  2)4  oz.  of 
foundation  (a  full  sheet)  in  each  frame.  Up- 
on weighing  the  combs  after  completion  he 
had  found  that  the  bees  had  added  2)4  oz.  of 
wax  to  the  foundation  in  each  comb,  thus 
completing  it.  This  would  make  a  total  of 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  wax  to  a  set  of  ten  combs. 
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COLOR  OF  BEESWAX. 

Quite  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  above 
subject.  One  member  was  prepared  to  swear 
that  the  bees  secrete  yellow  wax  when  work- 
ing on  the  goldenrod;  but  when  the  conven- 
tion wanted  to  know  upon  what  evidence  he 
was  prepared  to  swear,  he  did  not  give  a 
very  satisfactory  answer.  The  point  was, 
did  the  yellow  color  come  from  the  pollen 
after  the  scales  were  secreted?  Some  one 
stated  that  the  wax  would  be  according  to 
the  color  of  the  honey.  This  was  easily  dis- 
proved, from  the  fact  that  buckwheat  honey 
gives  white  wax.  Dr.  Miller  stated  that,  con- 
trary to  some  high  authorities,  he  found  that 
wax  is  sometimes,  at  least,  quite  white.  He 
had  taken  virgin  comb  and  melted  it  into  a 
small  cake  when  it  was  still  white. 

Brantford,  Canada. 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  BEE-KEEPING. 

BY  DR.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  may  be  stated  with  little  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  we  all  write  too  much,  not  only 
concerning  bee  culture  but  on  all  other  sub- 
jects. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  stop  the 
increasing  current  of  bee  books  and  pam- 
phlets, and  articles  in  bee  journals,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  devise  some  way  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  written,  not  only  to  aid  in 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  subject,  but  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  work  already  done 
and  to  check  up  various  claimed  discoveries. 
The  need  of  a  bibUography  on  bee-keeping 
has  been  very  strongly  felt  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
on  apiculture,  and  to  satisfy  this  need  at 
least  partially  such  a  bibliography  has  been 
begun.  I  shall  here  attempt  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
desire  to  start  something  similar. 

All  records  are  made  on  cards  (linen  ledger 
paper)  12.5  by  20  centimeters  in  dimensions 
(approximately  5  by  8  inches).  This  size 
was  chosen  rather  than  the  3-by-5  mch  cards 
usually  used  in  libraries  because  of  the  need 
of  space  for  abstracts  and  notes,  and  also  be- 
cause cards  of  this  size  are  used  for  the  rec- 
ords and  notes  of  the  office,  and  the  subject 
bibliography  cards  can  thus  be  arranged  right 
with  our  own  notes.  All  reference  cards  are 
made  at  least  in  duplicate.  One  set  of  the 
cards  (blue)  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der under  the  names  of  the  authors,  and 
another  set  (yellow)  is  arranged  according 
to  the  subjects  treated.  In  case  an  article 
treats  of  two  or  more  subjects,  as  is  often 
the  case,  separate  yellow  cards  are  made  for 
each  subject.  In  the  case  of  books  devoted 
exclusively  to  bees,  the  subject  catalog  is 
not  attempted,  for  it  would  be  an  endless 
task.  In  all  such  cases  the  yellow  cards  are 
filed  in  the  drawer  containing  the  book  cat- 
alog. For  example.  Dr.  Miller's  "Forty 
Years  Among  the  Bees"  is  cataloged  thus: 

Miller.  Charles  C.  M.  D., 

1903     Forty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    Chicago:  George 

W.  York  &  Company;  327  pp.,  Ill  text  figures;  13x20  cm 


The  blue  card  containing  this  record  is  fil- 
ed under  Dr.  Miller's  name,  and  the  carbon 
copy  on  the  yellow  card  is  filed  in  the  book 
catalog  under  1903.  Both  cards  are  stamped 
"Book,"  so  that  in  case  either  is  removed 
from  the  files  it  can  easily  be  replaced  prop- 
erly. The  size  of  the  book  is  given  in  centi- 
meters rather  than  to  mark  it  octavo,  smce 
such  designations  vary  greatly  in  their  use. 

In  the  case  of  articles  in  journals  the  name 
of  the  journal  takes  the  place  of  the  publish- 
er in  the  case  cited.  Anonymous  publica- 
tions are  filed  in  chronological  order  in  a 
separate  place.  All  articles  by  one  author 
are  arranged  under  his  name  in  chronologi- 
cal order  in  the  authors'  catalog. 

In  some  cases  references  are  obtained 
which  do  not  indicate  under  what  subject 
the  yellow  card  should  be  filed,  in  which 
event  the  two  cards  are  fastened  together 
and  filed  under  the  authors'  catalog  until 
the  article  can  be  looked  up. 

In  case  an  article  is  of  enough  value  to 
warrantan  abstract  or  translation  (in  the  case 
of  articles  in  foreign  languages)  these  are 
either  written  on  the  yellow  (subject)  cards 
or  on  thin  paper  cut  to  fit  envelopes  which 
are  just  the  size  of  the  cards.  On  these  en- 
velopes is  written  the  bibliographical  refer- 
ence, and  they  are  filed  under  the  proper 
subject.  For  example,  in  our  bibliography 
on  disease  we  have  translations  of  all  the  im- 
portant foreign  papers  on  this  subject,  and 
numerous  abstracts  and  notes  on  the  subject 
cards  where  the  articles  are  of  less  impor- 
tance. In  this  way  the  subject  catalog  be- 
comes an  important  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion. 

This  bibliography  was  begun  about  two 
years  ago,  and  now  contains  between  16,000 
and  18,000  titles.  The  Drory  bibliography 
has  been  copied  complete;  the  DeKellar  bib- 
liography, which  is  very  inaccurate,  has  also 
been  included;  but  the  titles  and  references 
are  corrected  in  many  cases.  The  Taschen- 
berg  catalog  of  articles  in  journals  has  also 
been  included  as  well  as  numerous  smaller 
lists.  In  each  case  the  source  of  the  refer- 
ence is  stamped  on  the  card,  so  that  any  er- 
rors can  be  traced  to  the  proper  source. 
Where  the  references  are  made  directly  from 
the  books  or  articles,  the  cards  are  stamped 
"Verified"  The  available  bee  journals 
are  now  being  cataloged.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous task,  but  is  proving  of  great  value. 
Numerous  articles  not  directly  on  bees,  but 
which  are  used  in  our  work,  are  also  includ- 
ed in  the  bibliography. 

All  of  this  indexing  means  lots  of  work  for 
the  winter  months,  but  we  are  fully  repaid 
by  the  ease  in  finding  literature  that  we 
need.  Unfortunately  these  cards  are  not 
available  to  other  workers  in  bee  culture, 
but  will  be  freely  accessible  to  any  one  de- 
siring to  consult  them  in  Washington.  Nat- 
urally they  can  not  be  sent  away  from  the 
office. 

To  publish  such  a  bibliography  would  be 
very  ex|  ensive.  It  is  constantly  growing, 
so  that  it  should  be  printed  on  cards  so  that 
new  titles  could  be  inserted  in  the  proper 
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A  sample  of  how  the  eggs  and  cocoons  of  the  bee-moth  are  deposited  on  wood.    Sometimes  the  wood  is 
grooved  or  eaten  out.    The  illustration  fails  to  convey  the  real  filthiness  of  the  mass. 


place.  Perhaps  this  never  can  be  done;  but 
at  any  rate  we  shall  aim  to  make  it  a  bibli- 
ography which  will  serve  our  purpose  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to 
those  outside  who  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
sult it  from  time  to  time. 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MOTHS  DESTROY  ENTIRE  COLONIES. 


BY  C.   E.   MILLARD. 


I  have  40  colonies  of  the  common  Ameri- 
can brown  bees.  Since  July  1  the  worms 
have  destroyed  seven  hives,  and  by  next 
swarming  time  they  will  no  doubt  destroy 
the  entire  lot  unless  I  can  find  a  remedy. 

If  you  think  that  another  breed  of  bees 
will  be  any  advantage  I  will  change  stock. 
To  be  sure,  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  help; 
but  I  refer  the  matter  to  you.  What  I  have 
are  doing  well  except  for  the  worms.  But 
they  are  something  fearful.  I  send  you  a 
sample  of  the  worms  and  also  a  piece  of  a 
section,  that  you  may  see  the  form  of  the 
pest  and  the  nature  of  their  ravages.  It 
hardly  seems  possible  that,  in  so  short  a 
time,  there  could  have  been  so  many  worms, 
and  that  they  could  actually  cut  away  the 
solid  wood  as  they  have  done.  Parties  who 
have  seen  the  condition  of  things  are  amazed. 

Ravenel,  S.  C. 

[The  whole  trouble  is  due  to  lack  of  care, 
especially  among  queenless  colonies.  Since 
the  Italian  bees  have  replaced  the  old-fash- 
ioned black  bees,  most  of  the  trouble  with 
moth-worms  has  disappeared.  Your  easiest 
remedy  will  be  to  destroy  your  old  black 
queens  and  get  full-blood  Italians.  As  soon 
as  they  hatch  out  they  will  go  to  work  clean- 
ing out  the  worms.  Meanwhile  overhaul  all 
your  hives  and  cut  out  all  of  the  worms  and 
cocoons,  and  do  a  regular  cleaning-up;  then 
follow  it  up  until  the  young  Italians  get  out 
and  take  the  job  off  your  hands.     Probably 


the  moth-worm  has  been  allowed  to  develop 
to  an  unusual  extent  in  your  locality.  Get 
other  bee-keepers  around  you  to  turn  in  and 
help  get  rid  of  them.  A  very  little  earnest 
work  every  few  days  will  get  them  them  en- 
tirely out  of  your  hives  and  out  of  your  api- 
ary. We  had  lots  of  experience  along  this 
line,  years  ago,  before  we  had  Italian  bees. 
See  editorials. — Ed.] 


PERFECT   COMBS    WITHOUT   FOUNDA- 
TION SPLINTS. 


Foundation  in  Brood-chambers  Should  be 
Drawn  Out  Only  by  Weak  Colonies; 
the  Super  the  Proper  Place  for  Comb- 
building  in  Strong  Colonies. 

BY  G.   C.    GREINER. 


Whenever  the  subject  of  foundation- 
splints  has  been  discussed  in  our  bee-peri- 
odicals I  have  been  wondering  why  it  was 
necessary  that  these  splints  had  to  be  used 
at  all.  Mr.  Green's  article  on  page  562,  with 
its  various  theories  and  suggestions,  gives 
this  matter  a  new  impetus,  at  least  with  me. 
It  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject.  I  do  this,  not  for  argument's  sake 
nor  to  invite  any  controversy.  I  have  no 
time  to  waste  for  that  purpose,  but  I  wish  to 
present  a  few  facts  along  this  line. 

After  reading  Mr.  G.'s  article  I  examined 
a  dozen  or  more  drawn-out  combs  from  the 
brood-nests  of  as  many  different  colonies 
and  the  same  number  of  drawn-out  combs 
from  my  extracting  supers,  but  failed  to  find 
any  stretched  combs  with  elongated  cells,  as 
Mr.  G.  describes.  I  knew  the  result  quite 
well  before,  but  I  did  it  to  make  doubly  sure 
I  did  not  misrt  present  or  make  false  state- 
ments. It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that 
ditferent  localities  and  climates  could  pro- 
duce such  contradictory  results;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  difference  is  all  in  the 
management. 
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I  have,  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
used  more  or  less  foundation  yearly;  and 
this  last  summer,  being  a  little  short  of  ex- 
tracting-combs,  I  again  had  25  lbs.  trans- 
formed into  combs,  and,  strange  as  it  mav 
seem,  there  is  practically  not  a  sagged  como 
nor  a  stretched  cell  in  the  lot.  1  use,  both 
in  brood  -  chamber  and  extracting -super, 
what  is  called  the  Jumbo  frame.  Being  lO  ■  s 
in.  deep  in  the  clear  it  is  probably  the  deep- 
est frame  of  the  flat  pattern  in  use.  Then  I 
use  full  sheets  of  foundation  16  in.  long  by 
9l4^  wide,  supported  by  three  horizontal 
wires.  This  arrangement,  according  to  Mr. 
Green's  opinion,  should  give  foundation  the 
best  chance  to  sag  and  produce  the  dreaded 
elongated  cells;  but  it  does  not  in  my  case, 
and  why?  I  don't  know  that  I  can  point  out 
the  exact  cause,  but  here  is  my  way  of  using 
foundation: 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  experiment- 
ing years  ago,  wnen  the  use  of  full  sheets  of 
foundation  in  the  brood-chamber  was  in  its 
experimental  stage,  I  have  always  strung  my 
wires  as  tight  as  the  wire  and  frame  will  bear. 
They  fairly  sing;  and  to  produce  this  condi- 
tion I  use  No.  28  wire.    No.  30  wires  would 


not  hold  together  under  my  treatment.  They 
would  snap  off  with  every  frame  I  handled. 
The  directions  for  slack  wiring  to  allow  for 
the  inevitable  sagging,  which  Mr.  G.  cites, 
are  contrary  to  my  many  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

Next  I  use  medium  brood  foundation  only. 
When  we  were  advised  to  use  light  brood 
foundation  in  the  main  frame  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  more  economical  than  the  heavier 
kind,  giving  more  square  surface  to  the 
pound,  I  also  experimented  quite  a  little  in 
that  direction;  but  one  season's  experience 
satisfied  me.  It  was  buckle  and  sag,  and 
sag  and  buckle  all  through  the  season,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  poor 
policy  to  economize  in  one  direction  and 
then  lose  double  and  triple  in  another  by 
being  annoyed  by  the  detrimental  effects  of 
elongated  cells  next  to  the  top-bars.  Mr. 
Green  has  plainly  stated  the  results  on  this 
point. 

Another  feature  that  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  no-sagging  inclination  of  my  foun- 
dation is  this:  I  never  fill  my  frames  m  cold 
or  even  cool  weather,  but  wait  till  later  in 
the  season  until  about  the  time  when  I  want 
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Foundation,  when  built  out  into  combs  by  Greiner's  plan,  results  in  perfectly  straight  combs,  even  though 
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to  use  my  frames.  It  frequently  happens 
that  I  fill  a  few  dozen  frames  in  the  lore- 
noon  and  use  them  in  the  afternoon.  The 
weather  is  generally  at  its  best  in  regard  to 
temperature  about  that  time.  The  honey- 
house  in  which  I  do  this  work  is  often  as  hot 
as  an  oven,  to  use  the  phrase,  and  founda- 
tion handled  under  these  conditions  has 
stretched  about  as  much  before  it  is  put  in 
the  hive  as  it  ever  will  or  can  thereafter. 

Furthermore,  I  manage  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  let  my  weakest  colonies  do  the  draw- 
ing-out. The  excessive  heat  in  the  brood- 
chamber  of  very  populous  ones,  together 
with  the  heavy  load  of  bees,  might  possibly 
cause  some  sagging;  but  I  aim  not  to  use 
such  colonies  for  that  purpose.  If  I  am  com- 
pelled to  use  foundation  with  strong  colonies 
I  let  them  draw  it  out  in  the  extracting- 
super,  where  sagging  or  stretching  is  not  so 
likely  to  take  place. 

But,  say  what  we  may,  all  our  theories  and 
suggestions  are  of  little  value  unless  we  have 
some  show  of  facts  to  sustain  them.  As  a 
proof  that  all  I  have  said  and  claimed  in  the 
loregoing  is  based  on  a  pretty  solid  founda- 
tion of  facts  I  herewith  present  to  the  read- 
ers a  photograph  of  a  variety  of  combs  which 
were  drawn  out  from  foundation  last  sum- 
mer. They  are  not  selected  to  favor  my  ar- 
gument; but  I  have  taken  about  the  first 
ones  I  ran  across. 

The  three  combs  on  the  left  are  more  or 
less  full  of  honey,  and  capped.  On  account 
of  the  cappings  the  shape  of  the  cells  is  not 
readily  discernible;  but  the  dark  streaks  be- 
tween the  rows  of  cells  can  be  plainly  seen. 
They  are  as  straight  as  a  chalk-line  when 
being  snapped.  But  there  is  another  proof 
that  the  foundation  has  not  sagged.  The 
space  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  foun- 
dation and  the  bottom-bar  of  the  two  lower 
combs  is  as  nearly  even,  clear  across  the 
frames,  as  it  was  the  day  the  foundation  was 
put  in.  Wouldn't  this  space  be  a  little  con- 
tracted in  the  middle  if  the  foundation  had 
sagged,  and  had  caused  elongated  cells  next 
to  the  top-bar? 

The  second  or  middle  row  contains  empty 
combs  used  in  the  extracting-supers.  They 
are  now  cleaned  out  by  the  bees,  and  show 
the  shape  of  the  cells  very  plainly.  It  takes 
more  than  ordinary  mechanical  skill  to  de- 
tect a  difference  between  the  shape  of  cells 
on  these  combs  and  the  original  impressions 
on  the  foundation  on  which  these  combs 
were  built. 

The  manner  of  fastening  the  foundation 
to  the  top-bar  may  not  have  any  bearing  on 
the  sagging  question,  and  it  may.  I  never 
fancied  the  groove -and -wedge  plan  very 
much,  but  did  it  in  the  old-fashioned  way  by 
running  melted  wax  on  both  sides  along  the 
joint.  After  the  joint  is  "soldered"  up  on 
one  side,  a  much  better  job  can  be  done  on 
the  other.  Undoubtedly  the  wedge  plan  will 
do  the  work  a  little  faster;  but  if  we  have 
the  right  tools,  have  our  wax  at  the  right 
temperature,  and  have  once  acquired  the 
knack  of  doing  it,  frames  can  be  filled  at  a 
very  fair  rate.    This  point  can  not  be  dis- 


puted.   While  the  running-on  wax  strength- 
ens the  joint,  the  pressing  by  the  wedge 
weakens  it. 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[At  the  time  Mr.  Greiner  wrote,  he  was 
doubtless  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
confirming  the  position  taken  by  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson,  in  the  Review,  that  medium 
brood  foundation  and  horizontal  wires  drawn 
taut,  or  until  they  sing,  solve  the  problem  of 
the  sagging  in  the  foundation  and  a  conse- 
quent buckling  between  the  wires — solve 
the  difficulty  of  elongated  cells  near  the  top- 
bar  and  filling  the  same  with  drone  brood. 

But  the  question  that  still  remains  to  be 
settled  is  this:  Whether  the  use  of  light 
brood  foundation  and  more  horizontal  wires 
or  wooden  splints,  a  la  Dr.  Miller,  would  not 
be  cheaper  and  just  as  free  from  the  objec- 
tionable sagging.  It  is  our  opinion  that  they 
would.  Although  we  do  not  know  positive- 
ly, we  are  beginning  to  think  that  more 
strands  of  horizontal  wires  drawn  taut,  and 
light  brood  foundation,  will  not  only  be 
cheaper,  but  give  us  combs  that  will  be  vast- 
ly stronger  than  those  supported  by  splints 
or  by  three  horizontal  wires.  It  may  take 
more  time  to  put  in  the  extra  wires;  but 
when  one  is  at  the  job  the  actual  increase  is 
only  very  small. 

The  melted-wax  plan  of  fastening  founda- 
tion to  the  top-bar  as  described  by  our  cor- 
respondent is  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  use  it;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  that  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
person  or  novice.  For  all  such  the  double 
groove  and  wedge  is  preferable.  Indeed,  it 
is  quicker,  better,  and  much  neater  for  even 
the  expert. — Ed.] 


SHIPPING  DEES  IN  POUND  AND  HALF- 
POUND  PACKAGES  WITH- 
OUT COMBS. 


The  Possibility  of  Shipping  Dees  Without 
Carrying  Disease. 


BY  E.   R.   ROOT. 


Some  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was 
quite  a  business  in  selling  bees  in  pound 
packages;  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
livering them  alive  to  destination  the  busi- 
ness was  given  up,  and  from  that  time  on 
until  very  lately  bees  have  been  shipped  out 
only  on  combs.  In  late  years  foul  and  black 
brood  have  become  so  prevalent  over  the 
country  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  try  the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  shipping  the  bees  with- 
out combs  in  order  to  avoid  entirely  or  at  least 
minimize  the  danger  of  carrying  disease. 
Foul  brood  is  transmitted  mainly  through 
combs,  honey,  and  brood.  If  these  three 
are  eliminated  in  shipping  bees  and  queens, 
the  chance  ot  transmitting  disease,  even  from 
an  infected  colony,  would  be  very  slight. 
For  the  last  year  or  so,  we  have  been  trying 
the  experiment  of  shipping  combless  and 
broodless  bees  in  little  light  wire-cloth  pack- 
ages all  over  the  United  States;  and  by  chang- 
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ing  the  package  somewhat,  and  by  giving 
the  bees  a  good  feed  of  syrup  just  before 
starting  on  their  journey,  the  l-'ss  during 
shipment  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminat- 
ed. 

It  occurred  to  us  that,  if  we  took  the  old 
pound  package  of  years  ago  and  placed  there- 
in a  series  of  slats  so  that  the  bunch  of  bees 
would  have  something  on  which  to  cluster 
without  having  to  hang  to  each  other,  as  in 
a  swarm,  one  difficulty,  at  least,  could  be 
overcome,  for  in  the  old  pound  cages  there 
was  no  form  of  support  except  at  the  top  and 
sides.  The  consequence  was  that  the  bees 
were  obliged  to  cling  to  each  other  anywhere 
from  two  to  five  days  continuously,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  journey.  This,  it 
seemed  to  us,  caused  unnecessary  bodily 
strain  on  the  bees.  As  we  wished  to  avoid 
the  use  of  combs  for  the  reason  named,  we 
made  artificial  supports  of  sawn  slats  that 
answered  in  lieu  of  a  comb;  then  after  put- 
ting the  bees  in  the  cage,  and  just  after  they 
start  on  their  journey,  we  give  them  a  feed 
of  thick  syrup — enough  to  fill  their  sacs  full 
This  renders  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  draw 
on  the  queen-cage  candy  already  in  the  cage; 
for  we  calculated  that  the  supply  of  syrup  in 
the  honey-sac  of  each  bee  would  furnish  a 
form  of  sustenance  that  would  be  safer  and 
better  than  queen-cage  candy,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  is  an  unnatural  food. 
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FIG.  1. 

The  form  of  cage  which  we  use  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  illustration,  however,  does 
not  show  the  series  of  slats  running  length- 
wise through  the  cage,  and  on  which  the 
bees  hang  for  support  while  en  route. 

The  question  may  be  asked  how  the  bees 
are  fed  through  the  wire  cloth  This  might 
be  done  in  several  ways;  but  the  plan  our 
apiarist  adopted  was  to  paint  the  syrup 
around  the  wire  cloth  until  the  bees  had 


taken  up  a  liberal  supply  for  the  journey. 
They  could  be  fed  anotiier  way  by  inverting 
a  Mason  jar  containing  syrup  covered  with 
cheese  cloth,  and  placing  the  jar  and  cloth, 
when  inverted,  on  the  wire  cloth.  But  this 
would  be  a  slower  process,  and  would  be  no 
better  in  the  end. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
how  bees  are  prepared  for  shipment  in  such 
packages.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a  wire- 
cloth  swarm  box  capable  of  holding  anywhere 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  bees.  Through 
the  top  of  this  is  a  square  hole  large  enough 
to  admit  the  mouth  of  an  oblong  tin  tunnel, 
which  is  of  such  shape  and  size  that  a  frame 
well  covered  with  bees  can  be  shaken  in  it; 
and  the  bees,  as  they  fall  off,  slide  down  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  tin  into  the  swarm  box 
below.  One  or  two  frames  may  be  shaken 
from  any  particular  colony.  If  we  expect  to 
put  up  a  dozen  packages  we  may  shake  some 
four  or  five  different  colonies,  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  combs  as  the  hive  can  spare. 
But  the  beauty  of  putting  up  bees  in  this 
form  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  take  them  all  from  one  colony;  and,  as  we 
shall  show,  the  queen  to  go  with  each  pack- 
age may  be  taken  from  an  entirely  separate 
colony  or  nucleus.  When  shipping  bees  on 
combs  in  the  nucleus  form  it  is  necessary  to 
take  both  queens  and  bees  from  one  hive; 
but  the  bees  and  queens  in  pound  packages 
may  come  from  half  a  dozen  colonies.  In 
well-regulated  apiaries  there  will  always  be 
a  few  colonies  that  can  spare  a  few  bees  with- 
out detriment  to  their  brood  better  than 
others;  accordingly,  when  we  fill  up  this 
swarm  box  or  wire-cloth  cage  we  draw  from 
those  stocks  that  can  best  afford  the  bees. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  ask  how  we 
keep  them  from  fighting;  and  then  if  we  take 
a  queen  from  one  hive,  and  the  bees  from 
two  or  three  others,  how  we  prevent  their 
killing  the  queen.  All  this  is  very  simple. 
After  the  requisite  quantity  of  bees  has  been 
shaken  into  the  swarm  box,  as  shown  in  the 
different  views  of  Fig.  2,  the  tunnel  is  lifted 
off  and  the  opening  closed  with  a  slide.  The 
bees  are  then  put  away  in  a  cool  room  and 
left  there  over  night.  In  the  meantime  a 
Mason  jar  containing  sugar  syrup  is  inverted 
over  the  wire  cloth  of  the  swarm  box  so  the 
bees  can  take  syrup  through  the  night.  The 
next  morning  this  box  of  bees  is  taken  over 
to  the  workshop  and  placed  beside  the  vari- 
ous pound  cages  that  are  to  be  f  illedwith  bees. 
One  of  the  cages  is  placed  on  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  bees  are  given  a  jouncing  on  the  floor 
so  they  will  be  dumped  in  the  bottom  of  the 
swarm  box  en  masse.  They  are  then  scoop- 
ed up  by  dipperfuls  and  dumped  in  the  cage 
until  the  dial  shows  one  pound  or  half  a 
pound,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  cover  of 
the  cage  is  then  put  on,  when  another  pack- 
age is  filled  in  a  like  manner,  and  so  on  un- 
til all  or  nearly  all  the  bees  from  the  afore- 
said swarm  box  are  put  in  various  packages. 
The  next  operation  is  to  take  the  queens  one 
by  one  from  as  many  nuclei  of  the  grade  and 
price  required,  and,  by  lifting  the  wire-cloth 
covers  at  one  corner,  run   them  in  one  by 


Fig.  2.— The  method  of  shaking  bees  into  a  swarm-box  preparatory  to  putting  them  in  pound  cages 

without  brood  for  shipment. 
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Fig.  3.— Shaking  bees  off  the  combs  of  baby  nuclei  late  in  the  fall 
for  the  purpose  of  strengtheningr  weak  colonies  in  the  same  yard. 

one — that  is,  one  queen  in  each  pound  pack- 
age. 

The  last  operation  of  all  is  to  dip  a  brush 
or  rag  into  thick  syrup  and  spread  a  thin 
tilm  over  the  wire  cloth.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  them  too  much.  If  wire 
cloth  is  left  dauby  they  will  not  go  through 
alive. 

Now,  then,  to  answer  the  question  why 
the  bees  do  not  fight  or  kill  the  queen. 
When  bees  are  shaken  into  a  box  and  made 
queenless,  combless,  and  broodless,  and  kept 
confined  over  night,  and  fed  sugar  syrup. 


they  will  be  in  a  mood  to  ac- 
cept any  queen;  and  then, 
moreover,  when  they  are  shak- 
en from  several  different  hives, 
the  colony  odor  is  destroyed, 
and  the  absence  of  the  queen, 
of  brood,  and  comb,  makes 
them  fairly  cry  for  something; 
and  when  that  something  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  fertile  queen 
she  is  accepted  readily  because 
of  their  dire  distress. 

Our  Mr.  Pritchard  believes 
the  mixing  of  several  lots  of 
bees  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  more  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  queen,  or  to  stay  in 
a  new  location,  than  when  all 
come  from  one  hive;  but  our 
Mr.  Bain  thinks  this  makes  no 
difference — that  it  is  confine- 
ment without  comb  or  brood  that 
destroys  their  colony  spirit,  or 
that  spirit  that  would  resent 
the  placing  among  them  of  a 
strange  queen. 

UNITING    BEES    IN  THE    SPRING 
OR  FALL. 

At  the  close  of  queen-rear- 
ing,  perhaps  in  the    fall,  we 
usually  have  a  lot  of  baby  nu- 
clei containing  a  few  bees.    It 
is  impracticable  to  unite  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  much 
less  to  winter  them  as  they  are. 
Last  fall  Mr.  Bain  shook  or  brushed  the  frames 
of  these  babies  into  the  swarming  box  as  seen 
in  Fig.  3.    When  the  box  was  fairly  filled  he 
closed  it  up,  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  gave  its 
bees  a  feed  of  syrup,  and  left  them  over 
night.   The  next  morning  the  box  was  taken 
around  to  a  hive  that  was  a  little  shy  of  bees, 
and  jarred  on  the  ground  to  ^et  all  the  bees 
in  the  bottom.    They  are  next  wet  down 
with  water  from  a  brush  or  broom  to  keep 
them  from  flying.    He  then  took  a  dipperful 
or  two  and  dumped  them  in  the  entrance. 
This  was  done  in  the  cool  of  the  morning — 


pig.  4. — How  bees  are  dropped  from  the  swarm-box  in  front  of  entrances  of  colonies  needing  a  few  more  bees^ 

for  winter. 
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sometimes  when  it  was  so  cold  that  the  mer- 
cury was  almost  down  to  freezing. 

In  Fig.  4  it  will  be  seen  why  the  bees  were 
bunched  up  and  run  into  the  hive.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  they  will  all  stay  in  their 
new  quarters;  and,  what  is  more,  they  will 
take  up  with  their  new  queen-mother.  It 
comes  to  pass,  then,  that,  instead  of  losing 
these  babies  as  formerly,  we  can  use  them 
for  strengthening  up  colonies  in  the  same 
yard  that  are  not  quite  strong  enough  to  go 
through  winter.  The  plan  is  so  successful 
that  the  problem  of  uniting  bees  in  the  same 
yard,  and  making  them  stay  in  their  new 
quarters,  is  practically  solved. 

It  was  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  who,  something 
over  twenty-five  years  ago,  advocated  this 
plan  of  uniting.  He  found  that,  by  shaking 
bees  into  a  wir'^-cloth  cage,  and  confining 
them  in  a  cool  place,  he  could  do  with  them 
what  he  could  not  otherwise  accomplish; 
but  if  we  are  correct  he  never  went  quite  so 
far  as  to  take  the  bees  from  a  swarming-box 
like  this  and  apportion  them  out  among  half 
a  dozen  colonies;  but  both  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  have  proved  that  they  can  do  this, 
although  the  plan  pursued  by  the  latter  is 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Pritchard  believes  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
several  lots  of  bees  together,  shut  them  up 
for  an  hour,  wet  them  down,  and  dump  them 
in  front  of  baby  nuclei  which  he  wishes  to 
supply  with  bees.  Both  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  are  agreed  that  running  bees  through 
the  entrance  is  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  making  them  stay  in  their  new 
quarters.  To  put  them  on  top  of  the  frames 
will  not  answer. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Pritchard  thinks 
that  a  thorough  jouncing  and  shaking  will 
put  life  and  energy  into  loafing  bees  as  al- 
most nothing  else  will.  Mr.  Bain  is  not  sure 
that  this  is  so. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  WINTERING. 


BY  F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  failure,  of  a  two-thirds 
loss  in  a  mild  climate,  but  of  an  exceptional 
winter  in  this  respect  when,  for  about  ten 
days  in  January,  the  thermometer  was  near 
zero  while  a  very  strong  wind  prevailed,  and 
then  followed  a  decidedly  cool  spring  with 
the  temperature  daily  reaching  almost  to  the 
fhght-point,  but  rarely  attaining  it.  Theo- 
retically, wintering  in  such  a  region  as  Van- 
couver Island  should  be  a  problem  of  easy 
solution,  and  some  years  it  is  so;  but  there 
are  others  when  the  losses  are  very  severe. 
Again,  different  men  have  different  experi- 
ences in  the  same  season.  For  example,  my 
nearest  bee-keeping  neighbor  lost  30  per 
cent;  the  next,  half  a  mile  away,  60  per  cent; 
another  near  him,  7  per  cent;  one  four  miles 
away,  50  per  cent,  and  much  the  same  way 
with  others  to  whom  I  have  talked. 

To  show  still  further  contrasts,  two  years 
ago  one  bee-keeper,  in  packing  his  bees  for 
winter,  after  putting  in  the  material  for  one 


hive  in  an  empty  super  above,  forgot  to  put 
on  the  cover.  It  was  a  mild  winter,  only  one 
morning's  frost,  and  that  was  in  March;  but 
there  was  the  usual  winter's  rain.  However, 
the  hive  came  through  swimmingly  —  not 
swimming  —  the  bees  apparently  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  two  entrances,  the  extra  one, 
of  course,  being  above  through  the  packing. 
But  in  the  same  season  an  old-time  and  very 
good  bee-keeper  not  a  dozen  miles  away  lost 
eleven  out  of  a  dozen  hives,  supposedly 
through  honey-dew. 

The  most  interesting  feature  about  a  failure 
is  its  cause,  and  that  is  the  hardest  thing  to 
locate.  Looking  at  the  facts  in  the  first  par- 
agraph, an  easy-going  mind  would  instantly 
say  "season,"  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  failure  there  are  suc- 
cesses to  be  accounted  for,  and  so  it  is  our 
business  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
common  factors,  then  duly  consider  the  dif- 
ferences so  that  we  may  learn  the  secret  of 
success.  For  almost  a  year  I  have  gone  over, 
hundreds  of  times,  every  detail  of  my  own 
management,  considering  nothing  as  too 
trifling  or  unimportant  compared  point  by 
point  with  other  bee-keepers,  and  feel  I  have 
narrowed  the  problem  to  two  propositions, 
perhaps  only  one,  and  I  want  to  submit  them 
to  readers  of  this  magazine  for  their  consid- 
eration, and  perhaps  get  definite  decision  as 
to  their  merits. 

First  as  to  hives.  As  readers  already  know, 
I  at  present  am  experimenting  with  the  di- 
visible hive,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
transferred  all  my  purchases  into  that  style; 
but  in  the  fall  of  1908,  out  of  20  hives  packed 
for  the  winter,  two  were  eigjht-frame  Lang- 
stroths  several  years  old.  The  other  18  con- 
sisted of  6  colonies  in  double  divisions;  12 
colonies  in  single  division,  each  division 
containing  eight  shallow  extracting-frames. 

As  is  the  custom  here,  the  hives  were  win- 
tered on  the  summer  stands,  but  they  were 
wrapped  in  tar  paper — a  precaution  suppos- 
ed to  be  unnecessary.  The  bottom-boards 
had  l^i-inch  rims,  the  entrance  being  filled 
with  a  block  of  wood  in  which  was  cut  out  a 
smaller  entrance  ^^x3  inches. 

I  had  started  with  nine  hives,  of  various 
styles  and  ages,  but  had  transferred  in  July 
and  August  to  the  divisible  frame,  too  late 
as  I  afterward  learned,  since  the  honey-flow 
stopped  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  there 
was  no  fall  flow.  In  the  middle  of  July  I  had 
requeened  five  hives  by  young  queens  from 
one  breeder,  and  a  month  later  I  got  a  dozen 
queens  from  a  different  breeder,  and  so  had 
17  young  queens  and  3  old  ones.  After  the 
final  transfer  I  fed  hive  syrup  to  each  every 
day  to  encourage  wax  production  and  brood. 
In  the  middle  of  September  I  proceeded  to 
feed  up  quickly,  and  by  the  20th  every  hive 
had  at  least  25  lbs.  of  stores  on  hand,  every 
colony  being  actually  weighed  so  as  to  make 
sure.  Two  months  later,  just  before  starting 
on  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  States,  I  weighed 
several  of  the  hives  again,  and  found  an 
average  loss  of  four  pounds,  so  I  felt  satisfied 
every  thing  was  all  right. 

I  got  home  Dec.  31,  but  no  bees  were  fly- 
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ing  as  the  weather  was  too  cold.  On  Jan.  4 
a  cold  wave  struck  this  locality  and  lasted 
for  about  10  days.  About  the  25th,  bees 
were  flying  from  most  of  the  hives;  and  on 
the  27tn,  smce  a  number  were  suspiciously 
Quiet,  they  were  examined  and  found  to  be 
dead,  absolutely  without  honey  and  pollen. 
The  others  were  glanced  into,  and  found 
mostly  to  be  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  Then 
began  a  long  weary  fight  with  spring  dwin- 
dling. In  this  I  learned  something  about 
spring  feeding  in  a  cool  climate.  I  tried  feed- 
ing syrup  from  below,  and  discovered  that 
the  bees  will  not  touch  syrup  so  presented 
unless  the  air  temperature  is  above  50°.  Then 
I  made  candy,  which  was  all  right,  and  fed 
many  pounds  on  top  of  the  frames;  but  the 
quickest  results  I  got  was  by  giving  soft 
brown  sugar,  Demerara  or  Porto  Rico,  in  a 
frame  affair  set  in  the  hive  to  one  side  of  the 
brood-nest.  Had  I  had  a  Doolittle  feeder  I 
would  have  tried  it.  But  the  bees  needed 
pollen  as  much  as  sugar,  and  this  I  could 
not  give  them.  For  weeks  the  thermometer 
never  rose  above  48°,  and,  though  willow 
blossoms  were  plentiful  from  Feb.  22,  the 
polLn  famine  continued  until  well  into  April. 
Often  I  wished  Dr.  Miller  or  some  other  bee 
genius  would  invent  a  method  of  feeding  rye 
four  in  the  hive. 

Here  is  the  mortality  record  for  the  various 
styles  of  hives.  Langstroth:  Original  num- 
ber, 2;  died  of  starvation,  0;  spring  dwindling, 
1;  per  cent  of  loss,  50. 

Two  division:  Original  number,  6;  died  of 
starvation,  0;  spring  dwindling,  3;  per  cent 
of  loss,  50.  One  division:  Original  number, 
12;  died  of  starvation,  6;  spring  dwindling,  3; 
per  cent  of  loss,  75. 

All  classes  of  hives,  it  will  be  seen,  lost 
heavily;  but  a  little  explanation  will  modify 
these  bald  figures  a  little.  The  two  Lang- 
stroths  had  stores  of  honey,  even  at  the  end 
of  March.  On  March  18  one  was  in  good 
enough  shape  to  tempt  me  to  put  a  weak 
hive  on  top,  and  a  week  later  I  found  the 
queen  in  the  upper  division  had  begun  to 
lay.  April  2,  flight  looked  very  scanty,  so  I 
examined  the  lower  division  and  found  a  big 
heap  of  dead  bees  on  the  bottom-board — no 
bees  on  combs,  and  not  a  scrap  of  pollen  in 
frames;  but  there  was  about  2  lbs.  of  honey. 
On  combining  by  the  Alexander  method  I 
put  wire  netting  above  the  excluder  for  two 
days,  and  had  fed  above  a  pint  of  syrup  ev- 
ery night  for  a  week.  In  other  cases  I  had 
found  this  method  seemed  to  work  all  right. 

The  story  of  No.  23,  a  double-division  hive, 
is  worthy  of  record.  It  was  rather  familiar- 
ly known  as  "skiddoo,"  and  almost  "skid- 
dooed;"  but  now  it  is  called  rather  profanely 
"resurgam."  Feb.  11,  seeing  no  flying  bees 
I  examined  the  hive  and  was  astounded  to 
find  a  lot  of  apparently  dead  bees  without  a 
scrap  of  stores,  either  honey  or  pollen.  I 
picked  up  frame  after  frame,  each  covered 
with  dead  bees — not  a  tremor  of  leg  or  wing 
being  visible.  A  few  fell  into  the  nollow  of 
my  hand,  and,  acting  on  impulse,  I  breathed 
on  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then  I  saw  a  few 
legs  move  a  little.    I  hunted  for  the  queen, 


and,  finding  her,  tried  the  effect  of  breath- 
ing on  her  majesty.  I  fancied  one  leg  quiver- 
ed a  little,  so  I  replaced  the  combs  in  the 
hive,  placing  the  queen  with  a  loose  handful 
of  apparently  dead  bees  on  top  of  the  frames. 
I  put  the  hive  on  top  of  another  colony  with 
wire  netting  between.  Lastly  I  mixed  hon- 
ey with  water,  and  trickled  over  the  bees 
and  combs,  then  put  some  candy  on  the 
frames. 

I  was  not  hopeful  of  any  good  results,  but 
next  day  I  was  much  astonished  to  find  the 
bees  very  much  alive;  and  two  days  later  the 
hive  was  replaced  on  the  old  stand.  It  sim- 
ply kept  alive  until  March  27,  when  I  found  a 
little  brood;  so  I  gave  it  a  little  sealed  brood 
to  help  along  with  young  bees.  April  7, 
having  bought  some  more  hives  I  put  it  at 
the  top  of  one  of  them  for  three  days,  then 
moved  the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand.  It  ad- 
vanced right  along,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
season  no  hive  had  more  honey-dew  in  its 
combs  than  that  had.  My  notebook  says  40 
pounds. 

But  for  a  happy  thought.  No.  23  would 
have  been  among  the  dead,  and  the  percent- 
age of  deaths  of  the  two  division  hives  would 
have  been  66 — that  is,  nearly  equal  to  the 
single-divison  colonies. 

My  friend  Mr.  Russell  wintered  his  hives 
pretty  much  as  I  did;  and  in  comparing  notes 
we  arrived  at  these  general  conclusions: 

The  one-division  hive  was  as  successful  as 
the  two-division  one. 

A  deep-rim  bottom-board  was  as  success- 
ful as  a  shallow  one. 

Since  one  of  the  oldest  bee-keepers  in  this 
locality  has  frequently  wintered  on  12  lbs.  of 
stores,  and  once  on  as  little  as  10,  our  25  lbs. 
per  colony  ought  to  have  been  sufficient. 

Our  best  results,  but  not  numerous  enough 
to  justify  generalization  without  other  evi- 
dence, were  with  the  hives  that  had  not  been 
transferred. 

We  could  not  blame  the  strain  of  bees;  for 
in  my  own  case  two  out  of  three  of  the  old 
queens  died,  all  the  first  importation  of  young 
queens,  and  five  out  of  the  dozen  of  the  sec- 
ond lot. 

We  believe  there  was  no  honey-dew  in 
our  hives.  I  had  fed  an  average  of  15  lbs.  of 
sugar  to  each. 

The  almost  complete  absence  of  pollen  in 
the  frames,  although  much  was  carried  in 
during  the  fall  months,  led  me  for  a  long 
time  to  think  that  the  young  queen  in  the 
mild  weather  of  November  and  December 
had  bred  freely,  and  so  used  up  the  stores. 
The  bountiful  supply  of  dead  Dees  on  the 
frames  still  further  confirmed  this  suspicion. 
But  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  stumbled 
on  another  idea  which,  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  appears  to  be  the  best  explanation  of  my 
failure  in  wintering.  It  is  found  in  "A  Mod- 
ern Bee-farm,  "by  Simmins,  who  emphatical- 
ly advises  that  only  old  brood-combs  should 
be  used  for  wintering,  insisting  strongly 
that  the  cocoons  and  other  matter  in  the 
combs  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat,  where- 
as pure  wax,  as  in  new  combs,  permits  the 
heat  to  disperse  rapidly,  and  the  bees  soon 
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use  up  their  stores  to  generate  sufficient 
warmth. 

The  only  complete  sets  of  old  combs  were 
in  the  Langstroth  hives,  and  these  were  the 
only  ones  tnat  did  not  need  to  be  fed.  After 
noting  Simmins'  warning  I  examined  all  the 
combs  in  the  dead  hives  and  found  that  very 
few  of  them  had  been  bred  in — in  fact,  they 
were  hardly  travel-stained.  This  disposed 
of  the  breeding-up  theory. 

So,  after  long  consideration  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  new  combs  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  my  failure  in  wintering;  but  I  will 
gladly  welcome  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
for  I  am  well  aware  that  some  bee-keepers 
advise  the  frequent  discarding  of  old  combs 
in  favor  of  new;  but  I  have  not  in  the  course 
of  my  reading  found  any  one  who  recom- 
mended that  bees  be  wintered  on  combs 
that  had  never  been  bred  in. 

For  the  winter  of  1909  I  have  tried,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  have  the  bees  on  old  combs, 
though  not  as  completely  as  I  would  like,  as 
I  transferred  practically  all  my  new  pur- 
chases, and,  besides,  have  had  to  contend 
with  the  additional  handicap  of  a  blank  sea- 
son. But  I  am  wintering  six  Langstroths 
with  undoubted  old  combs,  and  am  awaiting 
the  results  with  considerable  interest. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Oct.  20. 


BEE-KEEPING  NOTES  FROM  TEXAS. 


A  Series  of  Articles  in  Answer  to  Numer- 
ous Enquiries. 


BY  LOUIS  H.   SCHOLL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Letters  by  the  score,  regarding  Texas  as  a 
honey-producer,  and  many  other  questions 
relative  to  bee-keeping  in  the  great  Lone 
Star  State,  together  with  several  requests 
from  many,  and,  lastly,  a  request  from  the 
editor,  have  prompted  the  writing  of  a  se- 
ries of  articles  for  Gleanings  for  1910,  with 
the  hope  of  answering  all  these  enquiries  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  fulfilling 
the  requests  so  often  made. 

Texas  has  grown,  is  growing,  and  will 
continue  to  grow,  not  in  area,  for  she  is  big 
enough  in  that  respect,  but  in  every  thing 
else  imaginable,  for  she  is  making  greater 
strides  now  than  ever.  In  this,  bee- keeping 
must  be  included,  for  that,  as  every  tning 
else,  has  progressed  until  now  it  has  placed 
the  great  Empire  of  States  in  the  lead,  ahead 
of  any  other  in  the  Union,  We  are  not  say- 
ing these  things  to  boast,  nor  have  we  an  ax 
to  grind  or  something  to  sell,  but  merely  be- 
cause they  are  facts  for  which  we  have  been 
asked,  and  to  give  the  information  sought 
by  so  many. 

While  many  of  the  localities  are  already 
taken  up  and  some  of  them  overcrowded,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  bee-keepers,  there  are 
others  that  are  entirely  unoccupied.  To  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  new  comers  continually 
settling  in  parts  already  occupied,  and  aid- 
ing in  a  better  distribution  of  such  into  new 


and  better  localities,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned,  shall  be  the  aim,  in  part,  of  these 
papers,  which  will  follow  in  rotation  as  space 
permits.  Besides  information  about  Texas 
and  the  bee-keeping  localities,  articles  will 
follow  on  subjects  like  the  following,  which 
should  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  Texas  bee-keeping,  but  oth- 
ers as  well,  as  these  will  embrace  methods 
and  management  that  are  applicable  to  other 
localities  as  well  as  in  Texas  and  under  Texas 
conditions.  These  will  be  mostly  formulated 
after  our  own  extensive  work  with  20  apia- 
ries scattered  from  a  few  to  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  center  of  operations,  and 
with  an  experience  in  this  State  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  bee-keeping. 

The  series  that  will  receive  attention 
throughout  the  present  year  are  about  as 
follows:  "Texas,  what  she  is  as  a  honey- 
producer;"  "The  widely  different  and  vary- 
ing localities  in  Texas;"  "Some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Texas  over  other  honey-produc- 
ing States;"  "Something  about  Texas  hon- 
ey-yielding plants;"  "The  kinds  of  honey 
produced  in  Texas,  and  why;"  "Bulk  comb 
honey  and  its  extensive  production;"  "Tex- 
as from  the  standpoint  of  queen-rearing;" 
"Why  the  ten-frame  hive  is  most  used;" 
"The  advantages  of  the  divisible  hive;" 
"Extensive  out-apiary  management;"  "Get- 
ting the  most  for  the  honey  crop;"  with 
perhaps  a  few  changes  as  needed. 

By  the  aid  of  pictures  and  the  use  of 
charts  and  drawings  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  the  reading-matter  not  only  the  more 
interesting  but  plainer,  so  as  to  be  easier  to 
understand.  We  shall  be  brief,  yet  try  to 
cover  the  ground;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
readers  who  are  interested  in  these  notes 
from  Texas  will  not  only  assure  themselves 
that  their  subscription  is  kept  up  but  will 
direct  others  of  whom  they  know,  who  are 
or  might  be  interested  in  this  series,  to  sub- 
scribe for  these  numbers  for  the  entire  year, 
and  thus  not  miss  any  of  the  copies.  We 
call  attention  to  this  matter  only  so  it  may 
save  others  writing  to  us  with  numerous 
questions  on  these  subjects  that  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  Gleanings  during  the  year.  It 
has  been  our  desire  to  call  attention  to  this 
series  for  that  reason,  and  therefore  this  in- 
troductory has  been  written. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


OUR  EARLIER  BEE-KEEPING. 


Trials    and    Tribulations;    Use    of    Comb 
Foundation;  our  Section-supers,  etc. 

BY  F.  GREINER. 


My  first  real  experience  with  bees  dates 
back  to  the  year  1872.  When  I  had  hived  a 
swarm  with  the  help  of  an  old  soil-tiller,  and 
did  it  successfully,  and  without  any  special 
protection,  my  enthusiasm  was  kindled,  and 
I  began  to  think  that  I  had  the  stuff  to  make 
a  regular  professional  bee-man.  The  hives 
then  in  use  here  were  box  hives.  No  one 
in  these  and  many  other  parts  had  even 
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heard  of  a^frame  hive.  I  remembered  from 
my  boyhood  days  a  frame  hive  in  my  grand- 
father's house-apiary;  for  Baron  von  Ber- 
lepsch,  simultaneously  with  father  Lang- 
stroth,  had  constructed  a  frame  hive  already 
in  1856;  but  I  had  not  yet  formed  an  exact 
idea  of  the  frame,  the  bee-spaces,  etc.,  even 
after  reading  a  bee-book  of  Dzierzon;  and 
when  I  bungled  up  a  sort  of  box  hive  with 
frames  it  was  any  thing  but  perfection. 

In  1875  I  saw  the  first  properly  construct- 
ed frame  hive,  and  I,  with  my  older  brother, 
G.  C.  Greiner,  well  known  to  the  readers, 
built  several  hundred  such  hives  in  the 
spring  of  1876.  Unfortunately,  Gleanings 
had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  our  hands, 
and  we  were,  in  a  measure,  groping  in  the 
dark. 

At  the  centennial  exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia, 1876,  I  saw  the  first  sample  of  comb 
foundation.  The  article  was  rather  inferior 
as  compared  to  what  our  manufacturers  turn 
out  to-day  with  their  complete  machinery, 
their  superior  methods  of  cleansing  and  pu- 
rifying wax,  etc.,  but  it  was  a  long  way  ahead 
of  no  foundation  at  all.  Up  to  that  time,  and 
for  one  or  two  years  after,  we  had  to  (or  did) 
get  along  with  naturally  built  comb  as  start- 
ers in  our  honey-boxes  and  with  wooden 
comb-guides  in  the  brood-frames.  Many  a 
time  we  were  forced  to  take  old  comb  and 
cut  it  nearly  down  to  the  septum  so  as  to 
serve  us  in  our  comb-honey  supers.  We 
had  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  comb  con- 
stantly wherever  an  opportunity  offered. 
During  fruit-bloom  was  a  good  time  to  have 
strong  colonies  build  us  comb  of  the  finest 
kind  for  starters;  but  this  required  close 
watching,  and  the  hives  had  to  be  opened 
often  and  the  comb  cut  out  in  order  to  get 
the  start  of  the  queens.  The  younger  bee- 
keepers, who  have  always  had  comb  founda- 
tion to  use  as  starters,  both  in  brood-frame 
and  super,  would  now  consider  it  a  great 
hardship  if  they  had  to  get  along  as  we  did 
in  those  times. 

However,  we  produced  very  fair  honey, 
even  under  such  adverse  conditions.  We 
were  then  using  a  nailed  two-pound  box, 
which  was  glassed  on  both  sides  after  being 
filled  by  the  bees.  The  package  —  wood, 
glass,  and  all  —  was  weighed  up  and  sold  as 
honey  It  was  certainly  not  a  losing  game  to 
put  on  the  glass.  Sometimes  the  sheets  of 
glass  were  very  thick  and  heavy.  We  never 
ordered  such  heavy  glass,  and  our  conscience 
troubled  us  not  a  little  for  hoisting  this  on 
the  unsuspecting  customer.  We  produced, 
during  the  years  1875,  '76,  '77,  till  1885,  many 
tons  of  comb  honey,  of  which  every  box  was 
glassed,  and  the  gain  thus  made  was  consid- 
erable. 

In  1877  we  were  only  just  beginning  to  use 
separators  as  an  experiment.  Tin  separators 
were  used  by  A.  I.  Root  at  this  time  and  pre- 
viously; but  we  had  not  found  it  out,  and  we 
were  trying  wood  as  the  more  congenial  and 
natural.  James  Heddon  and  others  argued 
that  wood  could  not  be  used  successfully  as 
a  divider;  but  in  all  of  our  trials  it  proved  a 
success.    We  constructed  several  different 


styles  of  supers  with  wood  separators,  for  our 
open  or  undivided  super  did  not  please  us, 
although  we  had  little  trouble  in  crating  all 
the  honey  we  produced  with  the  help  of 
them. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  it  requires 
more  skill  to  produce  good  himey  without 
separators  than  it  does  with  them;  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  for  several  years,  as 
beginners  at  that,  successfully  produced 
comb  honey  by  the  ton  without  separators — 
yes,  and  also  without  the  auxiliary  of  comb 
foundation,  this  contention  is  without  suf- 
ficient support — nay,  it  seems  to  me  the 
greater  skill  is  required  to  produce  comb 
honey  in  our  modern  divided  and  sub-divid- 
ed and  cross-divided  supers. 

Before  adopting  a  super  which  satisfied 
us  during  this  earlier  period,  many  of  differ- 
ent styles  were  studied  out;  and  after  trying 
them  we  discarded  them  till  we  hit  on  the 
wide-frame  single-tier  super.  Just  about 
this  time  Gleanings  came  into  our  hands 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  found  that  A.  I. 
Root  had  a  double-tier  wide-frame  super  al- 
ready in  use  for  several  years.  With  this 
fact  before  us  our  confidence  in  our  single- 
tier  super  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  speedily  changed  all  our  stock  of  supers 
into  this  style — something  which  I  never  had 
the  slightest  reason  to  regret,  although  man- 
ufacturers have  abandoned  their  wide-frame 
(double-tier)  super  for  such  of  other  con- 
structions. The  most  or  all  of  these  newer 
supers  do  not  protect  the  tops  of  the  honey- 
boxes,  and  they  at  times  become  badly  be- 
smeared with  propolis  before  being  ready  to 
be  removed  from  the  hives.  The  T  super  is 
the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  of  all  the 
supers  before  the  public.  It  neither  pro- 
tects top  nor  bottom  of  the  section  boxes. 

To  be  fair,  I  have  given  nearly  all  of  the 
different  styles  of  supers  a  trial.  With  me 
those  parts  of  sections  which  are  unprotect- 
ed—  in  other  words,  are  not  covered  up  by 
either  the  bottom-bar  or  the  top-bar — the 
sides  of  the  sections  being  protected  or  inac- 
cessible to  the  bees  in  all  kinds  of  supers  — 
have  often,  if  not  usually,  become  besmeared 
with  bee-glue  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could 
not  properly  clean  them  with  a  knife.  I  con- 
sider this  a  serious  enough  fault  to  condemn 
all  such  supers  as  leave  either  the  tops  or 
the  bottoms  of  sections  exposed  to  the  bees; 
and  I  have  gradually  worked  them  over  into 
wide-frame  supers  with  the  exception  of 
some  thirty  T  supers,  which  so  far  have  es- 
caped, although  they  are  not  expected  to  be 
put  on  the  hives  again  in  their  present  form. 
By  mere  accident  two  or  three  were  put  on 
last  summer,  and  were  filled  also.  It  was  a 
singular  occurrence  that  a  case  of  honey 
which  I  took  to  one  of  our  groceries  a  few 
weeks  ago  came  from  one  of  these  T  supers. 
I  had  forgotten  it;  and  when  I  opened  the 
case  I  was  greatly  mortified  to  find  such 
dauby-looking  boxes.  I  believe  I  take  at 
least  as  much  pains  as  the  average  bee- 
keeper in  cleanmg  up  my  honey,  and  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  having  used  more 
"elbow  grease  "  with  this  lot  than  with  my 
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other  honey,  even  using  sandpaper;  but  to 
make  a  respectable  lot  erf  it  was  impossible. 
I  had  to  give  it  up. 

In  favored  localities,  and  with  a  good  hon- 
ey-flow making  it  possible  to  get  the  section 
honey  off  the  hives  inside  of  three  weeks, 
reasonably  clean  honey  can  be  and  is  being 
produced;  but  in  my  locality,  and  perhaps 
with  my  faulty  management,  I  need  some- 
thing like  a  wide-frame  super.  Such  a  su- 
per has  a  further  advantage  over  all  other 
supers  inasmuch  as  it  provides  that  Pettit 
bee-space,  not  only  at  the  sides  but  also  at 
the  ends;  and  the  better  filling  of  the  end 
sections  in  the  wide  frames  over  those  pro- 
duced in  T  supers  or  the  like  is  unmistak- 
able. 

The  average  bee-keeper  is  satisfied  with 
such  hives  and  other  appliances  as  the  sup- 
ply-dealers see  fit  to  offer;  and  if  in  any  way 
they  can  get  along  with  them  they  continue 
their  use  and  say  nothing.  The  more  exact- 
ing go  to  work  and  make  their  supplies  to 
suit  their  own  notion. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that,  in  the  catalog 
of  1909,  a  wide-frame  super  is  listed,  and  I 
hope  many  will  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity and  give  them  a  trial. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  our  bee-keep- 
ing we  were  rather  unsuccessful  as  to  win- 
tering our  bees.  In  the  winter  of  1880  we 
lost  more  than  half  of  our  colonies.  We  at- 
tempted to  winter  without  protection  (pack- 
ing) on  the  summer  stand.  After  some 
heavy  loses  we  found  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
winter  bees  thus  outdoors  in  our  climate. 
We  succeeded  quite  well  in  wintering  in  cel- 
lars; also  by  packing  our  bees.  My  fifty  chaff 
hives  come  through  in  good  shape  almost 
without  fail  each  year.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  bees  are  under  sealed  cov- 
er or  whether  a  quilt  is  substituted  under  the 
packing  instead  of  the  inner  cover  or  honey- 
board,  as  we  used  to  style  it.  With  ordinary 
winter  supplies  (stores)  I  little  fear  the  win- 
ter. Only  when  our  hives  are  crowded  with 
honey-dew  do  we  need  to  anticipate  winter 
losses. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

ITALIANIZING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


No  Foul  Brood;  Can  the  Disease  be   Car- 
ried by  Mail? 


BY  D.   S.  VAN  WARMELO. 


We  have  in  South  Africa  two  well-known 
kinds  of  honey-bees  that  gather  and  store 
honey — the  yellow  and  the  black  bee.  The 
yellow  bee  looks  very  much  like  the  Italian, 
but  is  smaller,  and  has  a  more  pointed  abdo- 
men with  the  yellow  bands  less  pronounced 
to  the  end.  The  black  bee  is,  as  the  name 
suggests,  dark  in  color,  and  looks  quite  dif- 
ferent. Both  kinds  are  very  vicious,  the 
black  one  taking  the  cake,  but  is,  although 
smaller  in  size,  the  better  honey-gatherer 
according  to  most  farmers. 

Before  the  Boer  war  broke  out,  in  1899,  I 
kept,  as  a  hobby,  the  yellow  bee  in  a  few 


Langstroth  hives  in  Pretoria,  and  have  only 
since  the  war  made  a  special  study  of  bee- 
keeping, on  a  limited  scale,  however,  as  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  keep  an  apiary  in 
the  town,  however  big  and  secluded  my 
place  may  be.  But  on  this  account  I  consid- 
ered myself  in  a  good  position  to  experiment 
with  Italian  bees,  and  imported  a  few  last 
year.  I  also  got  some  from  the  government 
to  experiment  with. 

Some  colonies  of  the  native  yellow  bee 
are  wild,  and  so  this  race  might  by  selection 
be  civilized  in  the  course  of  many  years;  but 
it  would,  judging  by  the  absence  of  outward 
siens,  take  a  very  long  time,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  judge,  even  if  the  offspring  of  a 
mild  queen,  whether  she  has  mated,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  drone  of  the  colony  that 
had  been  artificially  stimulated  to  rear  drones 
out  of  season;  and,  besides,  the  bees  of  a  col- 
ony may  remain  quite  tame  for  many  months, 
and  one  day  sally  forth  and  sting  to  death 
every  living  creature  near  their  abode.  Ev- 
ery year  my  fowls  are  stung  to  death  by  my 
bees,  generally  when  I  am  not  at  home, 
through  boys  throwing  stones  at  thp  hives, 
or  by  some  other  provocation  less  naughtily 
meant. 

On  account  of  this  viciousness  of  the  na- 
tive bee,  the  importation  of  the  Italian  bee 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  if,  in  other  re- 
spects, it  is  as  good  as  our  bee  in  our  climate. 
In  winter  in  the  Transvaal  the  nights  are 
cold  and  the  davs  warm  with  sunshine.  To 
the  Italian  bee  this  difference  in  temperature 
seems  to  be  perplexing;  for  on  my  return 
home  this  winter,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months,  I  found  the  Italians  weak,  with 
hardly  any  brood;  but  the  brood-chamber 
was  stocked  with  honey,  though  not  so  much 
that  not  enough  room  was  left  for  the  queen 
to  lay  eggs;  whereas  the  native  colonies,  in- 
stinctively knowing  that  there  will  always 
come  in  some  honey  from  the  eucalyptus- 
trees  during  winter,  and  also  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  up  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life,  which  in  winter  is  great  in  a  mild  cli- 
mate, had  used  up  much  of  their  stores  in 
order  to  raise  brood.  This  I  consider  the 
redeeming  quality  of  our  native  bee,  as  I 
would  rather  feed  a  colony  or  leave  it  much 
honey  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  through 
insufficient  breeding. 

Last  season  I  had  introduced  seven  Italian 
queens  by  my  own  safe  method,  i.  e.,  by 
tacking  wire  gauze  over  a  queen-excluder, 
putting  this  on  a  strong  colony  and  over  it  a 
brood-chamber  with  the  Italian  queen  on 
combs  with  hatching  bees.  From  these 
queens  I  reared  several  more  which  I  either 
introduced  by  the  Simmins  pasting  (direct 
introduction)  method  or  reserved  in  nuclei. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  I  had  cut  the 
right  wings  of  the  imported  queens  and  the 
left  wings  of  the  untested  ones. 

On  my  return  three  weeks  ago  I  united 
the  weak  colonies  and  gave  them  all  Italian 
queens  mated  with  common  drones,  retain- 
ing three  pure  imported  queens  to  rear  from 
next  season,  when  I  shall,  by  the  law  of 
parthenogenesis,  have  only  pure  drones  fly- 
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ang  from  all  my  colonies,  twelve  in  number. 
In  the  summer,  in  December,  last  year,  when 
the  honey-flow  ceased  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  Italian  bees  casting  out  all  their  drones 
so  that  I  had  to  abandon  all  hope  of  rearing 
any  purely  mated  queens,  not  having  time 
to  rear  drones  artificially.  This  year  I  hope 
to  continue  my  experiments,  and,  if  success- 
ful, I  may  afterward  be  able  to  judge  which 
bee  is  the  better,  and  whether  the  Italian  is 
likely  soon  to  acclimatize  and  acquire, 
through  experience  and  inheritance,  those 
qualities  that  are  essential  in  our  country. 
If  she  behaves  in  the  same  way  in  her  native 
land  as  ske  has  done  here  this  first  year, 
then  she  has,  besides  her  gentle  nature,  only 
one  quality  better  than  our  bee — namely,  of 
putting  on  a  tremendous  spurt  to  bring  in 
the  last  drop  of  an  ebbing  honey-flow. 

Langstrotn  made  mention,  in  his  book,  of 
this  quality  of  the  Italian  bee  of  filling  the 
brood-chamber  with  honey,  but  did  not  state 
wheMier  or  how  this  drawback  was  over- 
come. I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
learn  from  the  editor,  or  somebody  else, 
what  those  men  experienced  who  first  intro- 
duced the  Italian  bee  into  other  countries, 
and  how  they  succeeded  in  educating  it  up 
to  the  customs  of  the  adopted  country. 

We  have  no  foul  brood  in  South  Africa. 
As  the  disease  is,  according  to  most  books,  in 
the  honey-sac,  the  starvation  cure  being  the 
most  effective  remedy  there  seems  to  me  no 
danger  of  importing  queens  in  traveling- 
boxes,  as  I  have  received  mine,  in  the  ac- 
companiment of  about  25  bees,  provided  ev- 
ery thing  but  the  queen  is  immediately  de- 
stroyed on  arrival.  Or  do  you  agree  with 
those  who  advise  us  not  to  import  foreign 
bees? 

Likewise,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  governments  of  other 
countries  appoint  bee-experts  who  go  about 
lecturing  on  bees,  giving  demonstration  les- 
sons, and  generally  teaching  people  how  to 
work  with  bees.  Such  encouragement  from 
the  government  would  certainly  tend  to  pro- 
mote bee-keeping;  but  has  it  any  drawbacks? 

Harmony,  Pretoria,  Transvaal,  South 
Africa,  July,  1909. 

[It  is  probably  true  that  Italians  are  more 
inclined  to  congest  the  brood-nest  with  hon- 
ey than  blacks.  While  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey  this  is  a  slight  disadvantage,  yet 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony  it  is 
an  advantage.  If,  however,  the  modern 
methods  of  comb-honey  production  are  fol- 
lowed there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  Italians  into  the  supers. 

We  do  not  believe  that  foul  brood  can  be 
carried  in  the  ordinary  mailing-cage  provid- 
ing the  precaution  is  taken  to  transfer  the 
queen  from  the  cage  in  which  she  is  received 
to  an  entirely  different  cage  for  introducing. 
The  only  way  of  carrying  infection  would  be 
through  the  honey  used  in  making  bee- 
candy.  Reputable  queen-breeders  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  we  know,  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  sterilize  the  honey  which  they  use  for 
making  queen-cage  candy.    If  the  party  at 


the  other  end  of  the  line  who  receives  the 
queen  transfers  her  to  an  entirely  different 
cage  we  do  not  see  how  the  disease  could  be 
transmitted.  Of  course,  as  a  further  precau- 
tion the  mailing-cage  should  be  burned. 

England  sends  out  bee-experts  to  lecture 
on  bees  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
Just  how  much  of  the  territory  they  cover 
we  do  not  know.  Something  oi  this  kind  is 
done  in  other  European  countries.  So  far 
the  United  States  has  done  nothing  of  this 
sort  except  that  its  experts  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C,  sometimes 
go  out  to  attend  bee  conventions,  where,  of 
course,  they  are  called  on  to  read  papers. 
Some  States  of  the  Union  send  out  foul- 
brood  inspectors  who  not  only  give  direc- 
tions on  how  to  cure  bee  diseases  but  furnish 
valuable  information  on  the  general  hand- 
ling of  bees.— Ed.] 


QUEENS  HATCHED  ABOVE  AN  EXCLU- 
DER. 


A  Good  Plan  for  Keeping  Surplus  Queens. 


BY  A.  J.   BURNS. 


Last  fall  I  put  some  thirty  or  forty  ripe 
queen- cells  in  as  many  upper  stories,  pro- 
vided with  an  upper  entrance  with  a  divi- 
sion-board between  made  of  very  thin  boards 
with  a  three-inch  hole  bored  through  on 
each  side  of  the  center  about  midway  be- 
tween the  ends,  and  covered  with  excluder 
zinc.  Of  the  whole  lot  I  got  only  three 
queens  fertile;  the  rest  disappeared,  or  I 
found  them  dead  on  the  division-board.  A 
number  of  others  disappeared  similarly.  I 
then  began  to  watch  for  the  cause.  I  saw 
nearly  all  the  young  queens  just  after  emerg- 
ing, so  I  know  they  had  a  fair  start.  One 
day  I  saw  a  young  queen  crossing  one  of 
these  openings  when  a  worker  came  up 
from  below  and  seized  her  and  almost  in- 
stantly stung  her.  A  few  spasmodic  quivers 
and  she  was  dead.  The  queen  below  was 
less  than  a  year  old.  In  the  light  of  Mr. 
Beuhne's  experience,  page  1062,  Sept.,  1908, 
perhaps  if  the  queen  below  had  been  three 
years  old  or  over  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent; but  I  do  not  often  have  queens  as  old  as 
that.  I  then  tacked  a  piece  of  wire  screen 
on  the  under  side  of  the  opening,  and  near- 
ly all  were  fertilized;  however,  by  this  time 
I  did  not  have  many  queen-cells  left,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  start  more. 

I  found  these  queens  to  come  in  most  op- 
portunely later.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  colo- 
nies became  queenless  through  various 
causes.  I  took  one  of  these  stories,  bees 
and  all,  where  there  were  two  queens  and 
changed  places  with  one  of  the  stories  of 
the  queenless  colony,  taking  the  story  with 
the  most  or  least  honey,  or  most  or  fewest 
bees,  as  seemed  advisable  under  the  circum- 
stances; placed  a  sheet  of  paper  between 
the  strange  bees  so  they  would  mingle  grad- 
ually, and  all  went  well. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Nov.  30. 
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HEADS  OF  Grain 

From  Different  Fields 


HONEY  COULD  NOT  BE  FILTERED  THROUGH  CHARCOAL. 

On  page  674  Mr.  H.  D.  Tennent  suggests  that  bone 
charcoal  might  lighten  honey-dew  and  improve  its  fla- 
vor. In  order  to  benefit  by  the  bone-charcoal  treat- 
ment the  honey  would  have  to  soak  right  into  the 
pores  of  the  boneblack  and  percolate  intimately 
through  it.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  heavy  syrup  as 
table  honey  could  possibly  do  this.  I  never  worked  as 
chemist  in  a  sugar-house  using  boneblack  (beet- works 
use  sulphur  fumes  instead);  but  I  see  in  some  text- 
books that  the  filtering  is  done  on  intermediate  syr- 
ups, say  30  or  at  most  about  50  per  cent  solid  matter. 
Honey  at  about  80  per  cent  would  have  to  be  diluted 
by  more  than  its  volume  of  water,  and  filtered  hot.  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  it  back  to 
80  again  without  boiling,  and  then  the  product  might 
get  darker  in  color  than  it  was  in  the  first  place. 
Also,  if  boiled,  the  honey  would  show  a  reaction  for 
furfural,  and  this  might  bring  it  in  collision  with  the 
pure-food  laws. 

A  FASTER  WAY  OF  CAGING  BEES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  time  might  be  saved  in  putting 
bees  into  queen-cages  by  using  a  little  arrangement 
something  like  the  one  shown  below.  The  bees  could 
be  allowed  to  crawl  in  from  one  or  two  while  the  oper- 
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ator  would  be  brushing  some  more  into  another  from 
the  proper  nucleus.  If  a  beginner  had  just  one  he 
would  be  happy  in  relieving  his  clumsy  fingers  from 
the  strain.  Ben  P.  Edgerton. 

Hicksville,  Ohio,  Nov.  4. 

[Your  arrangement  for  catching  a  lot  of  bees,  and 
running  them  into  a  cage,  looks,  on  first  thought,  as  if 
it  might  work  very  nicely.  Your  idea  seems  to  be  to 
put  the  bees  into  a  dark  inclosure,  assuming  that  they 
will  go  toward  the  light  and  into  the  cage;  but  in  ac- 
tual practice  we  doubt  very  much  whether  they  will 
do  this.  Of  course  some  of  them  would  go  into  the 
cage,  but  others  would  remain  in  the  wooden  bottle, 
so  to  speak.  While  we  never  tried  it,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  for  average  work  a  queen-breeder  could 
put  up  as  many  queens  with  this  arrangement  as  he 
could  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  picking  up  the  queens 
one  by  one,  and  putting  them  into  a  cage  as  illustrated 
recently  in  these  columns.  The  hand-pick  method  is 
sure  of  results.— Ed.] 


ITALIANS  DYING  FASTER  THAN  THE  BLACKS. 

I  introduced  Italian  queens  to  some  of  my  black  bees 
last  summer.  I  examined  them  late  in  the  fall,  and 
they  had  plenty  of  honey  to  carry  them  through. 
In  fact,  the  Italians  had  more  honey  than  the  blacks. 
I  keep  my  bees  outdoors  all  winter,  as  we  don't  have 
very  cold  weather  down  here. 

The  coldest  weather  we  have  had  this  fall  and  winter 
was  just  cold  enough  to  freeze  water  so  ice  would  be 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in  thickness;  and  every 
time  these  little  cold  spells  come,  which  last  from  one 
to  three  days,  I  can  find  from  half  to  a  handful  of  dead 
bees  among  the  Italians,  and  none  at  all  among  the 
blacks. 

WHAT  IS  THE    BEST    PLAN  TO  KEEP  DOWN    INCREASE? 

I  have  nearly  as  many  bees  as  I  want,  and  I  wish  to 
adopt  some  plan  to  keep  them  from  swarming.  The 
above  two  subjects  are  some  I  want  to  have  your  ideas 
on;  and  any  thing  you  give  me  on  the  same  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

TOBACCO-BLOSSO.MS  NOT  INJURIOUS  TO  BEES. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McKinnon,  page  787,  Dec.  15,  wants  to  know 
whether  tobacco  is  harmful  to  bees,  I  live  in  the  to- 
bacco belt  of  North  Carolina,  in  Granville  Co.  Tobac- 
co is  the  principal  money  crop,  and  it  is  grown  here  on 


a  large  scale.  I  have  noticed,  time  and  again,  when 
tobacco-fields  were  in  full  bloom  with  thousands  of 
blossoms,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  bee  gathering 
nectar  from  them.  For  this  reason  I  don't  think  it  was 
tobacco-blossoms  that  affected  Mr.  McKinnon's  bees. 

Tar  River,  N.  C,  Dec.  27.  J.  Y.  CREWS. 

[Years  ago  some  statement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  blacks  were  hardier  than  Italians.  In  1879  we  had 
something  like  20  colonies  of  them  among  our  Italians. 
We  kept  them  to  test  them  in  comparison  with  yellow 
bees.  They  were  inferior  as  honey-gatherers,  mean  as 
robbers,  and  no  better  for  wintering,  or  at  least  that 
winter,  as  it  was  an  ordinary  one.  There  has  been  a 
sort  of  impression  that  black  races  of  all  kinds  are 
more  hardy  than  any  of  the  yellow  races.  This  is  pos- 
sibly true,  as  their  native  habitats  are  in  colder  cli- 
mates, but  not  colder  than  the  home  of  leather-colored 
Italians  on  the  Alps  of  northern  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Any  yellow  bees  bred  for  yellow  color,  according  to 
our  experience  (and  we  tested  a  good  many  strains  of 
them),  will  not  winter  as  well  as  the  leather-colored 
strains  of  Italians.  It  is  possible  that  you  may  have 
had  some  of  this  too  much  inbred  weakened  yellow 
blood. 

The  best  plan  to  keep  down  increase  is  too  large  a 
question  to  discuss  fully  here,  and  we  would,  there- 
fore, refer  you  to  the  text-books,  particularly  our  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  under  head  of  Swarming. 
If  we  were  running  for  extracted,  and  desired  no 
swarming,  we  would  use  ten-frame  three  and  four 
story  hives,  without  queen-excluding  honey-boards. 
If  we  were  producing  comb  honey  we  would  use  any 
standard  hive,  clipping  the  queen's  wings,  and  hive 
the  swarm  as  it  comes  out  on  the  old  stand  in  another 
hive  containing  foundation  starters.  The  parent  hive 
we  would  place  at  one  side,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son we  would  put  it  on  top  of  the  hive  of  the  swarm, 
of  course  taking  away  one  of  the  queens. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the  nectar 
from  tobacco-blossoms  is  injurious  to  bees,  your  ex- 
perience would  prove  nothing,  as  you  say  the  bees  in 
your  locality  do  not  work  on  the  blossoms.  What  we 
wish  to  know  is  the  effect  of  tobacco-nectar  on  bees 
when  they  do  work  on  the  plant. — Ed.] 


WHAT    SHOULD    A    SECTION   OF   HONEY   WEIGH? 

On  p.  591,  Oct.  1,  is  an  item  on  "scales  for  weighing 
sections,"  stating  that  all  sections  not  weighing  13^ 
oz.  should  be  put  down  as  seconds.  Now,  will  a  13>^- 
oz.  section,  or  even  14^,  go  for  a  No.  1  section?  There 
are  16  ounces  in  a  pound,  in  New  York;  then  the  sec- 
tion itself  weighs  about  an  ounce  when  dry;  and  if  a 
customer  is  to  get  1  lb.  of  honey  it  should  weigh  17  oz. 
or  else  honey  goes  for  12  oz.  to  the  pound.  Please  en- 
lighten me,  as  I  am  a  beginner.  Most  of  my  sections 
weighed  15  oz,  when  full. 

ARE   THE    GOLDENS    HARDY? 

Are  the  golden  Italian  bees  as  rugged  and  as  good 
workers  as  the  three-banded?  They  are  very  pretty; 
and  if  as  good  every  way  I  should  think  there  would 
be  a  good  demand  for  them. 

Johnsonville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20.  A.  D.  CASE. 

[There  is  no  advantage  in  having  a  section  weigh 
more  than  a  pound.  Most  dealers  prefer  to  have  a 
scant  pound;  and  some  even  prefer  to  have  them 
weigh  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ounces.  A  full 
pound  of  honey  at  the  present  time  runs  anywhere 
from  18  to  25  cts.  at  retail.  The  average  householder 
wants  something  he  can  get  for  about  15  cents. 

Our  experience  with  golden  Italians  (and  we  tested 
a  good  many  strains  of  them  winter  after  winter)  is 
that  they  are  not  hardy  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
strains  of  Italians  that  have  not  been  weakened  by  in- 
breeding. Our  different  apiarists  who  have  worked 
for  us  have,  time  and  time  again,  remarked  that  extra- 
yellow  bees  that  we  keep  to  show  to  visitors  are  the 
first  to  die  in  winter  if  there  is  any  mortality.  While 
the  ordinary  strains  would  come  through  in  fairly 
good  condition  the  yellow  bees  would  either  die  out- 
right or  be  very  much  weakened  before  spring.— ED.] 


WHAT  APPEARS  TO  BE  POSITIVE  PROOF  OF  THE  VALUE 
OF  BEE-POISON  FOR  RHELTUATISM. 

Dr.  Bonney  says,  page  784,  Dec.  15,  he  had  rheuma- 
tism after  becoming  immune  to  bee-poison.  That  is 
one  side  of  the  story.  Let  me  give  you  the  other  one. 
I  used  to  have  rheumatism  so  bad  that  several  times  I 
was  for  a  week  at  a  time  on  my  back  unable  to  get  np 
on  my  feet  without  suffering  extreme  pain.  Since  I 
began  keeping  beps  I  have  been  entirely  rid  of  that 
ailment  with  the  exception  noted  below,  and  I  believe 
that  my  cure  was  due  to  the  bee-poison;  but  the  doc- 
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tor  would  not  accept  this  as  proof.  He  said  it  just 
happened  so,  or  that  the  rheumatism  was  just  ready  to 
leave  me.  But  I  have  a  stronger  proof  in  support  of 
my  belief.  I  broke  my  arm  over  thirty  years  ago,  and 
once  in  a  while  I  have  had  severe  rheumatic  pains  in 
my  wrist.  Whenever  that  has  happened  (more  than 
twenty  times)  I  have  gone  to  a  hive,  caught  a  bee,  and 
made  it  sting  me  on  the  affected  part,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  the  pain  was  gone.  That  remedy  never  fail- 
ed me. 

Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  Dec.  21.  GUSTAVE  GROSS. 

[The  last  incident  seems  to  furnish  quite  positive 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  poison.— Ed.] 


MOLD  ON  HIVES  IN  A  CELLAR. 

We  put  150  colonies  in,. the  cellar  with  ice,  snow,  and 
frost  upon  the  hives.  Some  of  the  hives  have  white 
mold  on  the  fronts.  The  bees  have  been  in  ten  days, 
and  the  thermometer  stands  at  42  F.  It  was  30  the 
first  day.  The  hives  appear  to  be  damp.  I  expect  to 
put  some  lime  in  the  cellar  to  slack  and  take  up  the 
moisture.    What  would  you  advise?       Ike  BARBER. 

Smithland,  Iowa,  Dec.  11. 

[If  your  cellar  is  too  damp,  and  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature is  down  to  42,  we  would  advise  you  to  use  a 
small  drum  stove  and  burn  chestnut  hard  coal.  A 
light  fire  for  a  few  hours  would  dry  out  the  cellar  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  about  45.  It  should  not  or- 
dinarily go  much  higher  than  that.  If  it  should  run 
up  to  about  45  without  the  stove,  dampness  on  the  out- 
side of  the  hives  would  do  no  particular  harm.  If  the 
temperature  was  42  at  the  time  you  wrote,  it  would  be 
our  opinion  that  it  might  run  much  lower  than  this  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over.  If  so,  you  might  have  some 
severe  lesses  with  considerable  dysentery;  for  of  all 
poor  places  to  winter  bees  in,  it  is  a  damp  cellar  with 
a  temperature  running  down  to  40  or  below. — ED.] 


LIME   TO    PREVENT    "  WEEPING "    OF   HONEY. 

I  do  not  think  it  wise,  usually,  for  amateurs  to  try  to 
rush  into  print;  but  after  reading  Mr.  Hart's  "tale  of 
woe,"  page  738,  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  I  am  storing 
comb  honey  in  a  basement.  It  is  dry,  but  there  has 
been  a  little  tendency  to  "  weep,"  and  I  am  trying  the 
experiment  of  putting  a  few  pounds  of  fresh  lime  un- 
der each  pile  of  supers.  I  place  a  bottom-board  on  the 
floor  of  the  basement,  an  empty  super  on  that,  some 
lime  in  that,  then  tier  supers  of  honey  right  from  the 
hives  twelve  or  so  high  above  the  lime.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  scheme  seems  to  have  some  merit;  and  if  it 
is  new,  perhaps  some  who  are  troubled  with  weeping 
honey  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  also. 

Billings,  Mont.,  Dec.  10.  C.  M.  Chafee. 

[If  possible  some  other  place  rather  than  a  basement 
should  be  selected  for  storing  comb  honey,  for  the 
air,  though  apparently  dry,  is  seldom  dry  enough. 
The  letter  below  from  Mr.  Wilcox  covers  this  matter 
pretty  well.— Ed.]  

THAT    "weeping"    HONEY. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  producing  comb  honey 
largely  I  had  some  experience  with  the  same  trouble, 
page  738.  If  honey  was  stored  in  a  room  much  cooler 
than  the  outdoor  air,  or  one  wholly  or  partly  below 
ground,  or  if  the  room  was  very  close,  with  little  or  no 
ventilation,  that  sweating  or  "weeping"  appearance 
was  almost  certain.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  supers  on 
the  hive  where  the  colony  was  very  much  reduced  in 
strength  after  the  sections  were  finished  and  a  spell  of 
warm  foggy  weather  followed.  I  always  prevented  it 
where  I  stored  it  in  a  well-ventilated  chamber  under 
the  roof  with  a  fire  in  the  room  below. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  thickness  of  cap- 
pings.  That  with  thick  cappings  will  not  "  weep  "  as 
soon  as  that  with  thin  ones.  I  thought  the  cappings 
were  made  thicker  by  leaving  the  sections  on  the  hive 
after  they  were  finished;  but  of  that  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain. I  think  comb  honey  can  be  made  thicker  by 
good  storage  after  it  is  off  the  hive,  and  I  know  it  can 
be  made  very  much  thinner  by  bad  storage. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  Dec.  15.  F.  WiLCOX. 


WHITE    RATS    DRIVE   OUT   GRAY    ONES. 

In  your  Dec.  15th  issue  is  an  article  on  how  to  get  rid 
of  rats.  I  was  troubled  with  them,  and  secured  a  pair 
of  white  rats  and  let  them  run  on  the  premises.  I  fed 
them  at  the  shed  where  I  kept  my  bee-supplies.  They 
are  not  destructive,  as  I  have  left  combs  filled  and 
foundation  exposed,  and  they  did  not  touch  them. 
They  drove  out  all  the  rats  and  mice  on  the  place. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Dec.  26.  W.  H.  JONES. 


WIRE   CLOTH    IMBEDDED    IN    FOUNDATION. 

Having  read  the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  regard  to 
fastening  combs  in  frames  by  wiring  or  with  splints, 
the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  why  wire  cloth  could 
not  be  used  with  a  soft  thin  wire,  and  a  mesh  of  about 
the  size  of  a  worker-cell,  and  milled  right  into  the 
foundation  at  the  factory.  The  size  of  wire  and  mesh 
best  adapted  could  soon  be  determined  by  a  little  ex- 
perimenting. It  would  be  cheap  and  effective.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  it  the  full  width  of 
the  foundation  sheet.  One-third  or  half  the  width 
would  certainly  be  enough.  I  think  it  would  not 
cost  much  to  try  it.  I  never  saw  this  idea  mentioned 
before,  so  there  is  no  patent  on  it. 

Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Dec.  13.  J.  Bachler. 

[Wire  cloth  such  as  you  describe  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive. Then,  too,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  run  it  through  a  mill  as  you  suggest.— ED. 


HOW   TO   AVOID   AFTER-SWARMS. 

How  would  you  treat  a  colony  with  a  clipped  queen 
that  has  swarmed  and  lost  its  queen,  and  the  queen- 
cells  hatching?  I  want  to  save  absconding.  The  bees 
seem  to  have  such  a  desire  to  swarm  that  most  will 
leave  if  they  are  not  divided  quite  small. 

Canton,  S.  D.  L.  A.  Syverud. 

[After  the  prime  swarm  has  come  off  from  the  colo- 
ny there  will  be  a  number  of  virgin  queens,  and  each 
one  of  these  will  be  likely  to  lead  off  an  after-swarm 
until  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  parent  colony. 
After  the  first  swarm  has  been  cast,  all  cells  should  be 
destroyed  but  one.  If  the  virgins  are  hatched  they 
should  all  be  removed  but  one.  While  this  plan  will 
not  necessarily  stop  after-swarming  in  every  case,  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  it.  For  a  further  discussion 
of  this  subject  see  "Swarming"  in  our  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.— ED.] 


UPWARD   VENTILATION   VS.    SEALED    COVERS. 

Sealed  covers  should  always  be  made  from  half-inch 
white  pine.  They  should  not  be  disturbed  too  late,  for 
the  bees  should  have  them  sealed  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  If  bees  are  packed  in  chaff  hives,  as  they 
should  be,  with  a  Js  x  8  entrance  kept  free  from  snow 
and  ice,  this  entrance  will  take  care  of  all  ventilation 
required  to  carry  moisture  from  the  colony.  Wild 
bees  do  not  have  absorbing  cushions.  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  absorbing  cushion  in  a  bee-tree?  The  moisture 
is  taken  care  of  by  the  entrance  to  the  cavity.  Bees 
will  propolize  all  cushions  where  they  can  get  at 
them;  and  since  this  is  true,  why  do  we  put  such  ma- 
terial there?  I  have  always  used  sealed  covers  —  the 
tighter  the  better.  I  have  not  lost  a  colony  of  bees  in 
wintering  with  sealed  covers  in  25  years. 

Ashtabula,  O.,  Nov.  6.  THOMAS  Clark. 


WINTERING    ON    SUMMER    STANDS. 

My  hives  are  eight  and  twelve  frame,  also  twelve- 
frame  sectional.  The  latter  I  like  better  for  many  rea- 
sons. AH  except  the  eight-frame  are  made  of  1^  red 
cedar,  with  flat  covers  of  the  same  cleated  on  the 
ends.  These  are  fitted  snugly  over  the  frames  with- 
out packing  of  any  kind.  When  the  wet  season  ar- 
rives, the  hive  is  blocked  up  in  the  rear  as  high  as  it 
will  go  without  sliding  off  the  stand.  This  allows  con- 
densed moisture  to  run  down  and  out  at  the  entrance 
without  any  falling  among  the  bees.  At  the  same 
time  it  makes  a  deep  hive  out  of  a  shallow  one,  which 
is  no  small  advantage.    Do  not  hesitate  to  try  it. 

Sonora,  Cal.,  Nov.  11.  A.  V.  Herold. 


COLORADO    GRADING-RULES    ALL   RIGHT. 

Friend  Trickey,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  says.  p.  723,  Dec.  1, 
"We  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the  honesty  of 
the  producer.  If  he  does  not  grade  honestly  and  fair- 
ly, cut  him  out."  Our  Colorado  rules  do  this  to  a  T, 
and  no  one  person  or  committee  is  called  upon  to  do 
the  cutting.  Our  rules  saved  us  this  year  of  light 
weight. 

Platteville,  Col.,  Dec.  13.  R.  H.  RHODES. 


SIZE   OF   BEE-SPACES    BETWEEN   SUPERS. 

When  one  runs  for  comb  honey,  and  has  two  or 
more  supers  on  one  hive,  what  would  be  the  right  bee- 
space  between  each  two  supers — 54  or  Vz  inch? 

Bellaire,  Mich.,  March  8.  A.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

[One-half  inch  would  cause  trouble.  One-fourth 
inch  is  about  right.— ED.  J 
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Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


CHICKENS    IN    FLORIDA;    THE     "SIMPLICITY" 
INCUBATOR,  ETC. 

We  left  our  Medina  home  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  15,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  17th 
were  in  our  Florida  "cottage  in  the  woods," 
installed  for  the  night.  A  week  or  two  ago 
I  asked  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Stanton,  who  had 
my  fowls  during  the  summer,  to  save  up  for 
me  from  my  strain  of  Leghorns  12  or  14  doz- 
en eggs  for  starting  my  incubator  on  arrival; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  19th  I  gave  my  new 
incubator  120  eggs,  this  being  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  made  a  trial  of  it  with  all  the  shelves 
filled.  Mr.  S.  had  13  dozen  eggs  saved  up 
for  me;  but  he  gave  them  to  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing caution:  There  were  only  two  males 
in  my  flock  of  60  hens — my  old  $5.00  one, 
and  a  cockerel;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  discov- 
ered, the  day  before  my  arrival,  that  the  15.00 
bird  could  not  be  found.  He  had  missed  sev- 
eral grown-up  fowls  before;  and  the  only  ex- 
planation for  it  was  that  a  wildcat  had  jump- 
ed the  four- foot  netting  fence,  or  that  some 
one  l.ad  stolen  him. 

Now,  I  always  dislike  to  hear  talk  about 
"stealing"  unless  there  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  suspicion;  and  I  have  before  remark- 
ed that  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Rood,  has  for  years 
kept  all  his  fowls  roosting  in  an  open  shed, 
almost  close  up  to  the  highway.  Their 
perches  are  only  about  a  yard  high,  and  one 
could  pick  up  a  chicken  any  dark  night,  with- 
out even  opening  a  door  or  gate  to  the  hen- 
roost. Why,  even  the  colored  people  in  this 
region  don't  "steal  chickens."  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  offend  (by  "stepping  on  their  toes ") 
any  of  my  good  friends  if  I  say  right  here 
that  my  good  neighbor  Ten  Broeck  (just  over 
the  poulty-fence)  said  yesterday,  "Mr.  Root, 
this  street  we  live  on  is  about  a  mile  long, 
and  fairly  well  settled;  but  there  isn't  a  man 
or  boy  on  the  whole  street  who  uses  tobacco 
in  any  form  or  shape." 

Now,  isn't  it  a  fair  deduction  that  my  rooster 
certainly  wasn't  stolen — at  least  not  by  any 
one  in  this  neighborhood?  No  one  knew 
exactly  when  he  disappeared,  but  Mr.  S. 
couldn't  find  him  in  the  flock  the  day  before 
I  came.  I  decided  to  put  the  eggs  in  my  in- 
cubators, however,  for  I  wanted  to  make 
some  experiments  on  fertility  any  way.  You 
see  I  am  working  somewhat  like  our  experi- 
ment stations.  A  farmer  visited  one  of  the 
branch  stations  near  my  Ohio  home,  and 
complained  that  the  crops  were  not  nearly 
as  good  as  he  could  raise.  The  manager  re- 
plied, "Of  course  not.  The  field  or  plot  you 
are  looking  at  has  been  planted  to  the  same 
ihmg  ioT  five  years,  with  no  manure  or  fer- 
tilizing, to  see  the  effect.  Now  look  at  this 
other  plot  on  the  same  kind  of  ground." 

Well,  thanks  to  my  new  egg-tester,  on  the 
third  day  I  had  noticed  _that  very  few  eggs 


showed  any  fertility  at  all;  and  on  the  fifth 
day  I  found  only  two  dozen  out  of  the  whole 
156  eggs  that  had  made  a  start.  Now,  lest 
some  one  might  say  it  was  partly  my  new  in- 
cubator I  put  part  of  the  eggs  in  my  70-egg 
Cypher.  The  result  was  just  about  the  same. 
I  suppose  you  all  know  that  eggs  tested  out 
on  the  third  or  even  fifth  day  are,  to  almost 
all  intents  and  purposes,  fresh  eggs;  but,  of 
course,  no  one  would  sell  them  without  ex- 
planation. Well,  we  had  "eggs  galore" 
three  times  a  day  for  about  a  month.  As  Mrs. 
Root  has  some  of  her  own  notions  about  "in- 
cubator eggs,"  the  heavy  responsibility  fell 
mostly  on  myself,  and  I  have  just  been  won- 
dering if  the  "egg  diet "  may  not  explain,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  why  I  have  been  so 
well  and  so  happy  (with  my  "chickens") 
for  the  past  month. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  I  started  both  incu- 
bators anew,  giving  the  Cyphers  70  eggs  just 
laid,  and  my  own  the  24,  and  enough  more 
to  make  120.  With  the  Cyphers  I  followed 
directions  to  a  dot,  and  got  about  a  70-per- 
cent hatch  on  the  20th  day.  In  fact,  the 
chicks  all  came  out  in  just  a  few  hours.  My 
own  gave  a  very  poor  hatch,  and  some  of 
them  were  not  out  until  the  23d  day.  Please 
bear  in  mind,  however,  it  had  the  24  out  of 
the  lot  of  infertiles;  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  so  many  are  infertile,  the 
few  fertile  eggs  are  not  likely  to  be  of  strong 
fertility. 

Another  thing  in  this  connection:  Where 
fowls  are  moved  to  new  premises  the  eggs 
laid  before  they  get  to  feel  at  home  are  not 
likely  to  be  strongly  fertile. 

When  I  saw  how  things  were  going  I  pro- 
cured in  the  neighborhood  five  good  males 
for  my  80  hens  and  pullets;  but  it  was  about 
ten  days  before  I  had  a  good  per .  cent  of 
strong  fertility. 

Again,  on  filling  all  the  shelves  of  my  in- 
cubator I  found  the  lower  shelf  much  colder 
than  those  above  it.  This  I  have  now  obviat- 
ed by  placing  a  disk  of  tin  about  four  inches 
in  diameter  just  above  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
preventing  the  heat  from  going  so  much  up 
the  chimney  and  making  it  first  warm  up  the 
bottom  of  the  water-boiler.  (This  takes  more 
oil  than  I  mentioned  formerly.)  Also,  those 
openwork  shelves  gave  too  much  ventilation 
and  too  strong  a  draft  of  air  up  through.  I 
have  remedied  this  by  winding  wide  cotton 
tape  so  as  to  cover  the  spaces  between  the 
wooden  slats.  This  gives  a  warmer  atmos- 
phere in  each  apartment,  so  that  a  lower 
temperature  of  the  boiler  keeps  the  eggs  up 
to  103.  The  space  under  the  boiler,  around 
the  lamp,  I  have  also  closed  in  with  a  sort  of 
thick  warm  curtain  to  retain  the  heat  better. 

With  the  improved  incubator  oil  I  have 
spoken  of,  one  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out a  thermostat;  but  do  not  undertake  to 
regulate  the  temperature  by  turning  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  up  or  down.  Do  the  reg- 
ulating by  the  damper  in  the  chimney.  With 
this  good  oil  you  can  get  a  very  steady  even 
flame  for  three  or  four  days,  or  perhaps  a 
week.  The  five-gallon  sample  of  oil  I  got  in 
Medina  is  rather  better  than  the  barrel  I  have 
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since  purchased  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Get 
the  blaze  about  where  you  have  found  it 
should  be,  and  then  make  changes  by  open- 
ing and  closing  the  damper  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

Now,  it  may  not  transpire  that  my  incuba- 
tor is,  at  least  as  yet,  a  "great  discovery;" 
but  I  have  just  got  out  something  else  that 
is.  If  you  recall  what  I  have  written  about 
fireless  brooders  you  will  remember  that 
they  cost  (at  least  if  you  try  to  buy  one)  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  none  of  them  are 
strictly  fireless  after  all.  1  think  I  have  cur- 
ed at  one  stroke  most  of  the  two  troubles 
mentioned  above. 

A.   I.   ROOT'S  FIRFLESS  BROODER. 

Get  a  cheap  splint  market  basket,  such  as 
sell  from  five  to  ten  cents.    Get  a  thin  board, 
10  in.  long  and  3  or  4  wide,  and  tack  it  un- 
der one  end  of  the  basket  for  a  doorstep. 
Just  over  the  middle  of  this  board  cut  a  door 
for  the  chicks  to  go  out  and  in.    Now  make 
two  oblong  hoops  of  stiff  wire — one  to  drop 
inside  and  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
and  the  other   enough    larger    so    it  will 
squeeze  in  near  the  top  of  the  basket,  and 
stay  where  you  place  it.    Cover  both  hoops 
with  burlap,  and  your  brooder  is  ready  for 
the  chicks.    The  smaller  hoop  is  mainly  to 
keep  the  floor  of  the  brooder  clean.    If  you 
use  galvanized  wire  you  can  wash  and  dry 
it  quickly.    By  making  bags  of  burlap,  that 
the  hoops  will  just  slide  into,  you  have  a 
double  thickness.    For  cold  or  cool  weather 
the  sides  of  the  basket  may  be  protected  with 
flannel.    Get  H  yard  and  fold  it  double  so  it 
will  reach  from  the  top  rim  of  the  basket 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  a  little  more.    Tack 
the  upper  edge  to  the  top  rim  of  the  basket 
inside.    I  first  put  28  chicks  in  such  a  bas- 
ket, and  they  are  doing  splendidly.    At  first 
I  put  a  folded  cloth  over  the  burlap  cover- 
ing at  night;  but  they  soon  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand they  were  too  warm,  and  needed 
more  air.    When  just  the  thin  open-work 
burlap  was  over  them  they  were  all  right. 
Now,  the  low  cost  of  this  brooder  is  by  no 
means  its  greatest  advantage.    You  can  pick 
it  up  with  one  finger  and  carry  it  indoors, 
when  night  comes,  where  it  will  also  be  safe 
from  prowling  enemies.    After  my  brood  of 
28  did  so  well  in  the  basket  I  tested  a  larger 
number,  and  last  night  had  62  chicks  in  just 
a  common  oblong  ten-cent  basket.    Although 
the    temperature  was  down  to  42  in  the 
woodshed,  where  I  placed  them,  they  got  so 
warm  I  raised  the  bottom  up  on  two  bricks 
so  as  to  let  some  cool  air  underneath.    They 
came  out  in  the  morning,  brisk  and  bright 
as  crickets. 

There  is  just  one  condition  where  a  little 
artificial  heat  is  needed,  and  I  think  this  is 
true  with  all  fireless  brooders.  When  the 
strong  healthy  chicks  are  all  outside  on  a 
cool  day  there  is,  of  course,  no  heat  of  any 
kind  in  the  brooder.  If  there  are  any  weak 
or  younger  ones  in  the  brood,  a  hot  brick  or 
a  lamp  brooder  of  some  kind  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. In  my  first  experiment  with  28  from 
the  Cyphers  incubator  (and,  of  course,  all 
hatchea  at  once) ,  I  did  not  need  any  hot 


bricks  at  all;  but  some  from  my  machine, 
that  came  stringing  along,  would  have  per- 
ished without  a  hot  brick  in  the  basket  after- 
ward. When  they  all  got  into  the  basket  at 
night,  of  course  no  brick  was  needed.  Well, 
just  now  I  feel  like  saying  I  want  all  eggs  to 
go  in  the  same  day,  and  have  all  chicks 
come  out  the  same  day  as  far  as  possible," 
even  if  my  machine  will  enable  one  (who 
wants  to)  to  give  his  machine  the  eggs  the 
day  they  are  laid,  and  then  have  chicks 
hatching  every  day  in  the  week.  It  can  be 
done,  but  it  doesn't  pay  unless  you  do  it  only 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  Have  each  flock  of 
equal  age  and  of  equal  strength  as  far  as  you 
can,  and  then  what  is  suitable  for  one  is  suit- 
able for  all. 

What  about  our  "basket  brooder"  when 
it  rains?  Well,  ours  stand  under  a  strip  of 
enameled  cloth  tacked  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  One  Sunday,  when  we  were  at 
church,  a  summer  shower  came  up;  and  as 
the  chicks  were  only  about  four  days  old 
they  hardly  knew  enough  to  "go  in  when  it 
rains;"  and  when  I  found  them  they  looked 
much  like  "drowned  rats,"  as  the  expres- 
sion goes,  and  were  peeping  piteously.  I 
thought  they  would  have  to  have  artificial 
heat  sure;  but  Mrs  Root  said  if  I  put  the 
whole  28  in  their  basket,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  she  felt  sure  their  collective  animal 
heat  would  dry  them  out  all  right.  I  did  so, 
and  watched  them  anxiously  for  an  hour. 
They  seemed  comfortable,  but  were  at  that 
time  by  no  means  dry.  In  about  hvo  hours 
they  were  cutting  about  in  the  sunshine  out- 
side about  as  fluffy  and  handsome  as  ever. 

Of  course  the  basket  will  answer  only 
when  they  are  small;  and  with  fifty  or  more 
an  extra  basket  will  be  needed  so  as  to  "di- 
vide the  swarm, "  say  when  they  are  a  month 
old  or  sooner.  And,  by  the  way,  what  is  the 
objection  to  an  empty  barrel  laid  on  its  side? 
Two  years  ago  I  had  seventy  in  a  barrel,  and 
they  stayed  there  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  fly  up  into  the  pine-trees.  Unless  the 
barrel  is  pretty  good,  a  piece  of  oilcloth 
should  be  tacked  on  the  upper  side  to  keep 
the  contents  dry. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  a  bee-keeper, 
Mr.  V.  W.  Clough,  now  of  Aurora,  Ills.,  first 
brought  out  a  nreless  brooder.  Philo  may 
be  also  an  original  inventor  of  it,  and  per- 
haps they  both  made  their  experiments  pub- 
lic about  the  same  time.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived one  from  Clough.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  from  half  a  dozen  chicks  to  200.  and  may 
be  enlarged  in  size  and  also  in  height  so  as 
to  keep  naif  a  dozen  pullets  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  lay  inside  and  hatch  chickens. 
It  is  really  a  small  Philo  house,  and  can  be 
used  as  such  in  his  system.  The  price  is 
$5.00. 

KEEPING    CHICKENS    IN    FLORIDA;     EXPENSE, 
ETC. 

At  present  the  grain  for  my  85  full-grown 
fowls  costs  about  20  cts.  a  day;  and  as  we 
are  getting  40  cts.  a  dozen  for  the  eggs,  six 
eggs  pay  the  feed-bill.  At  present  my  80 
hens  are  giving  about  two  dozen  eggs  per 
day.    One  friend  in  the  North  says  I  had 
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better  stay  all  summer  in  Florida  and  try  to 
make  hens  lay  the  year  round  before  I  extol 
this  State  much  further.  Well,  my  fowls 
have  been  here  several  summers,  even  if  I 
have  not;  and  my  neighbor  Stanton  gave 
you  a  report  or  two  in  regard  to  eggs  in 
summer.  My  neighbor  Rood  also  keeps  50 
or  75  the  year  round,  and  gets  some  eggs  all 
the  time.  When  I  get  time  to  "trap-nest" 
out  my  drones  I  will  try  to  show  you  a  bet- 
ter egg-yield  than  1  am  reporting  now. 


WHY    DOES  A  SITTING    HEN    "SHAKE    UP"    HER    EGGS 
WHEN  SHE  RETURNS  TO  HER  NEST? 

I  should  like  to  tell  A.  I.  R.  I  was  sorry  he  did  not  go 
on  and  say  what  that  pullet  he  watched  threw  those 
straws  for.  I  think  it  was  to  start  all  the  little  hearts 
to  beating.  Once  when  I  had  a  cousin  here  on  a  visit 
she  saw  a  young  hen  come  off  her  nest,  so  we  got  the 
rake  and  hauled  the  eggs  out  from  under  the  porch. 
She  said,  "I  think  they  are  good,"  and  they  did  look 
like  it;  but  I  knew  they  could  not  be,  so  I  asked  her  if 
she  ever  saw  the  inside  of  an  egg  when  the  heart  just 
commenced  to  beat;  and  as  she  had  not  I  said,  "Your 
hands  are  warm,  let  me  pour  the  contents  of  one  out 
in  them;"  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  chick  was  formed 
clear  to  the  feet  and  wings.  We  watched  the  heart 
beat  some  20  minutes,  then  we  put  the  egg  in  the  cat's 
dish,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  she  went  back  and  it 
still  beat.  About  ten  minutes  later  she  went  again, 
and  it  had  stopped;  but  a  litUe  shake  started  it,  and  it 
beat  several  minutes  more.  Now,  had  it  been  in  the 
shell,  and  warmed,  it  would  have  kept  on.  My  own 
theory  is,  that  an  old  hen  always  settles  herself  on  the 
nest  so  as  to  give  the  eggs  that  little  shake.  I  have 
worked  with  incubators  and  sitting  hens  a  long  time 
to  find  out  that  one  little  point  why  the  hen  gets  on  her 
nest  just  so,  especially  when  she  comes  in  a  hurry, 
and  her  eggs  are  cool.  I  read  with  interest  your 
chicken  talks  as  well  as  those  for  home  and  health. 

What  Cheer,  Iowa.  R.  KING. 

In  testing  eggs  with  my  new  tester  I  have 
several  times  noticed  the  movement  inside 
was  very  sluggish,  or  perhaps  none  at  all, 
when  the  eggs  had  just  been  cooled.  Warm- 
ing them  up  seems  to  restore  life;  and  it 
may  be  a  little  shake,  as  our  brother  sug- 

fests,  wakens  up  the  suspended  animation, 
once  saw  a  doctor's  patient,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  stop  breathing.  The 
old  doctor  gave  him  a  little  shake,  and  said, 
"Come!  wake  up  and  go  on  breathing." 
The  patient,  after  a  little  pause,  fetched  a 
long  breath,  and  was  soon  out  of  danger. 
Eggs  at  a  certain  stage  can  be  kept  three  or 
four  days — possibly  a  week,  and  be,  of 
course,  perfectly  cold,  and  still  revive  and 
produce  good  chickens,  if  given  to  a  hen  to 
warm  up,  and,  perhaps,  also  give  them  that 
"  maternal  shake  "  our  friend  calls  our  at- 
tention to. 


GOOD  FOR  THE  WYANDOTTES. 

I  have  13  pullets,  hatched  about  April  1,  White  Wy- 
andottes.  The  first  one  commenced  to  lay  Oct.  1.  By 
the  20th  they  were  all  laying.  I  did  not  keep  a  record 
of  how  many  they  laid  in  October;  but  in  November 
they  laid  289  eggs,  or  more  than  22  each.  Up  to  last 
night,  Dec.  18,  they  laid  179  eggs,  and  are  still  at  it. 

Dalton,  Pa.,  Dec.  17.  T.  H.  MILLER. 


BURBANK,   FLORIDA,  THORNLESS  CACTUS,  ETC. 

In  the  Toronto  Globe  for  Nov.  6  there  is  an 
advertisement  occupying  a  double  page  of  a 
great  newspaper,  with  pictures  of  Burbank's 
thornless  cactus,  and  it  really  "takes  the 


cake ' '  for  extravagant  advertising.  We  give 
you  the  opening  sentences,  which  we  find 
right  under  the  immense  picture  of  the 
spineless  cactus. 

WHAT  THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  MEANS  TO  YOU. 

It  means  financial  independence  for  the  rest  of  your 
natural  life. 

It  means  that  you  secure  a  farm  in  Florida  on  which 
you  can  produce  the  Burbank  and  other  products  and 
ship  them  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  realizing  the 
very  highest  prices. 

It  means  that  earnest  men  and  women  of  the  North, 
East,  and  West  may  free  themselves  from  the  shackles 
of  wage-earning— or  dispose  of  their  non-productive 
acres— and  in  the  glorious  climate  of  Florida  live  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort. 

It  means  health— long  life — freedom  from  worry — 
living  under  the  turquoise  skies  of  Florida  engaged  in 
the  noblest  of  all  callings,  that  of  the  producer  who 
makes  it  possible  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  exist. 

It  means  that,  in  the  years  to  come,  when  this  great 
organization  has  fulfilled  its  allotted  destiny,  you  will 
realize  that  you  have  not  only  made  a  tremendously 
profitable  investment  but  that  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  desires  and  ambitions  of  the 
world's  greatest  plant  genius— Luther  Burbank. 

In  the  section  of  Florida  wherein  are  located  the 
Burbank-Ocala  farms  the  soil  is  actually  so  rich  that 
it  could  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  fertilize  other  sections 
of  the  State. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
Burbank  had  to  do  with  it;  but  we  do  find  a 
letter  from  him,  in  another  place,  as  follows: 

LUTHER  BURBANK  SAYS  FLORIDA    SOIL  IS  VERY    RICH. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  July  15,  1909. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey,  President 

New  South  Farm  &  Home  Co  ,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sir:— The  samples  of  soil  from  Florida,  which 
you  have  submitted  for  my  inspection,  are  of  very  su- 
perior quality,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  samples.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  how  truly  the  samples  represent 
the  general  character  of  this  soil;  but  if  it  is  all  like 
this,  I  would  gladly  pay  one  thousand  dollars  per  acre 
for  soil  like  it,  for  my  own  experiment  grounds  here. 
Just  the  right  proportion  of  black  leaf  mold  and  fine 
sharp  sand  for  the  most  perfect  crops,  especially  of 
potatoes,  melons,  peas,  beans,  cplery,  and  other  gar- 
den crops;  also  for  berries  or  farm  crops.  My  new 
smooth  rapid-growing  cactus  should  do  wonderfully 
well  in  such  soil. 

Yours  very  truly,       LUTHER  Burbank. 

You  can  find  all  over  the  State  of  Florida 
deserted  plantations  where  somebody  "  blew 
in"  his  money,  and  afterward  felt  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  outcome  (or  income,  rather) 
that  he  left  every  thing  to  go  to  waste  and 
ruin.  Once  more  let  me  say,  before  you  in- 
vest a  copper  in  Florida  real  estate,  go  down 
and  take  a  look  and  see  what  you  are  buying 
before  you  hand  over  the  money. 


THE  "OCALA  BURBANK  TRACT"  OF  FLORIDA 
LAND,  ETC. 

Below  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  1  am  get- 
ting from  almost  all  over  the  North: 

I  am  sending  you  a  post  card.  I  am  thinking  of  in- 
vesting in  ten  acres  of  this  "Ocala  Burbank  Tract." 
Will  you  please  write  a  few  words  on  the  enclosed 
card  and  tell  me  what  you  know  about  this  tract  of 
land.  If  you  think  this  land  is  as  good  as  where  you 
are  I  will  send  the  company  $10.00  to  secure  ten  acres 
of  it  If  you  think  this  is  good  land  for  celery,  lettuce, 
etc.,  as  it  is  where  you  are,  I  will  come  down  there 
next  month  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

Merino,  Colo.,  Nov.  28.  T.  J.  Landrum. 

My  impression  is  that  Burbank  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  speculation,  and  perhaps  he 
has  never  given  these  people  the  right  to 
use  his  name  and  his  letters  as  they  are  us- 
ing them.    This  is  true,  however:  He  has,  at 
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least  so  far  as  I  know,  made  no  protest  against 
it.  Let  me  say  to  friend  Landrum  and  oth- 
ers, there  are  at  least  two  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Ocala  tract  being  as  good  as 
Manatee  Co.  for  celerj^,  lettuce,  etc.  Frosts 
are  very  much  worse  in  the  north  and  there 
are  no  artesian  wells  in  that  region. 

A   "KNOCK"  IS  A   "HOLD-UP." 

Last  spring  one  of  our  readers  became  interested  in 
the  St.  John's  Development  Company,  which  operated 
in  Florida  lands.  After  an  investigation  we  became 
convinced  that  the  land  was  such  that  it  would  not 
make  a  good  investment.  We  wrote  our  friend  to  this 
effect,  and  he  seems  to  have  turned  the  letter  over  to 
the  operating  company.  It  was  effective  at  least.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  he  received  in 
reply: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  with  the  letter  from  the 
Rural  yew-  Yiirker  attached,  and  we  note  what  they  say  in  re- 
gard to  our  lands  in  Florida.  We  did  fruarantee  to  return 
money  to  customers  who  were  not  satisfied  after  making  an 
Investigation ;  but  we  believe  that,  in  fairness  to  all,  an  inves- 
tigation would  be  a  little  fairer  than  writing  to  a  personal 
friend  in  New  York  State,  who  has  not  seen  the  land,  probably 
has  never  been  in  Florida,  and  who  runs  a  cheap  magazine 
that  is  practically  unknown.  If  we  had  been  using  the  col- 
umns of  this  magazine,  they,  no  doubt,  would  have  said  glow- 
ing things  about  our  property,  and  we  consider  this  '•  knock  "' 
nothing  more  than  a  liold-up.  We  shall  be  only  to  glad  to  re- 
fund mone.v  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  the  word  of  any 
one  so  little  A-Him-ii.  and  who  has  no  right  to  speak  authori- 
tatively on  this  subject. 

It  is  too  bad  about  this  "  cheap  magazine  "  which  is 
"  so  little  known."  The  writer  owns  a  piece  of  land 
in  Florida  directly  across  the  lake  from  "St.  John's 
Park."  All  along  the  shore  are  deserted  houses  and 
ruins  of  orange-groves.  In  former  years  these  houses 
were  occupied;  but  death  lurked  in  the  damp  climate, 
and  northern  people  could  not  live  there.  We  have 
reports  from  people  who  have  known  the  land  in 
question  for  years.  They  had  chances  to  buy  it,  but 
would  not  touch  it.— Rural  New-Yorker,  Dec.  11. 


THE    WONDERBERRY    UP    TO    DATE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  RuralNew- 
Yorker  oi  Dec.  11: 

What  has  been  the  result  of  your  campaign  against  the 
wonderberry?  j.  S.  A. 

We  can  answer  that  better  when  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Childs  issues  his  next  catalog.  Some  of  the  other  cat- 
alogs will  also  help  answer  the  question.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Childs  has  a  very  large  stock  of  won- 
derberry seed  on  hand.  It  was  also  reported  at  one 
time  that  he  intended  spending  $20,000  in  advertising 
it.  We  have  proved  beyond  any  question  that  the 
seeds  which  Mr.  Childs  sold  developed  into  plants  of 
the  black  nightshade.  Luther  Burbank  offered  $10,000 
if  we  or  any  one  else  could  prove  that  the  wonderber- 
ry was  a  black  nightshade,  and  we  have  offered  him 
proof  from  hundreds  of  sources.  Among  others  who 
testify  are  the  experts  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  dozens  of  botanists  at  the  State  exper- 
iment stations;  Dr.  C.  H.  Peck,  New  York  State  Bota- 
nist; Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel,  of  Iowa;  the  botanists  of  the 
Kew  Gardens,  London,  England;  the  Harvard  Botani- 
cal Garden;  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  France. 
In  addition  to  this,  plants  identical  in  character  with 
the  wonderberry  have  been  found  growing  in  Mexico 
and  Texas,  where  they  have  been  known  for  years. 
All  this  has  been  put  up  to  Mr.  Burbank,  and  he  can 
have  more  if  he  wants.  Thus  far  not  a  dollar  of  that 
$10,000  has  been  separated,  and  not  a  word  of  apology 
to  the  American  people  for  letting  loose  his  "  wonder- 
berry "  as  a  new  "  creation."  The  effect  of  this  child- 
ish folly  upon  Mr.  Burbank  and  his  later  "  creations  " 
remains  to  be  seen. 


"believest  thou  this?" 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root  .—I  am  sending  you  two  clippings  from 
the  Farm  News,  which  I  thought  might  interest  you. 
By  the  way,  the  News  is  published  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Your  Home  papers  become  more  and  more  interesting, 
and  you  ask  me,  "  Believest  thou  this?"  Yes,  I  believe; 
and  your  earnest  words  have  strengthened  this  belief. 
If  I  thought  you  were  not  too  busy  I  could  write  much 
to  you.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  tliis  home  your  papers 
are  eagerly  read,  and  are  working  miracles;  and  every 
one  refers  to  you  as  "  Father  Root." 

Madeleliene  E.  Pruitt. 

Ranch  Vigo,  Vancourt,  Texas,  Sept.  3. 


TEMPERANCE. 

"  NO  DRUNKARDS  NOR    CIGARETTE    FIENDS  ON 
THE    PAYROLL." 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  front  page 
of  the  American  Issue  for  November: 

FROM  the  governor  OF  KANSAS. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  Kansas,  in  a  majority  of 
counties,  not  to  have  a  prisoner  in  jail,  and  most  of 
those  fellows  gathered  in  jails  are  there  because  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  There  is  a  close  relation  between 
drunkenness  and  jails  and  penitentiaries.  It  means  a 
great  saving  to  the  people  of  this  State  and  nation  in 
an  economic  way.  I  expect,  while  I  am  governor  of 
Kansas,  to  stand  for  the  best  things  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  We  won't  have  any  drunkards  on  the  State 
payroll  while  I  am  governor,  and  we  won't  have  any 
cigarette  fiends  on  our  payroll  either.  I  am  going  to 
have  this  State  government  stand  up  for  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  noble,  and  for  high  ideals,  and  boost 
Kansas  just  as  high  as  we  can. 

Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas. 

,  May  God  be  praised  for  a  governor  who 
can  honestly  utter  such  sentiments.  Now 
have  we  any  more  governors  who  have  the 
willingness  and  courage  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  Gov.  Stubbs? 


SALOONS  LOSING  GRIP  BEFORE  DRY  CRUSADE. 

"Eleven  thousand  saloons  voted  out  of  existence, 
and  4000  more  forced  to  close  in  1908." 

This  is  the  record  of  the  things  accomplished  by  the 
Anti-saloon  League  of  America,  according  to  Dr.  P.  A. 
Baker,  general  superintendent  of  the  league,  in  his  bi- 
ennial address  before  the  semi-annual  convention  in 
session  at  Orchestra  Hall  last  night. 

"Since  January  1, 1909,"  he  said,  "saloons  have  been 
closed  at  the  rate  of  forty  a  day;  but  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  forbids  licensed  liquor 
traffic  tells  only  a  part  of  the  visible  results.  No  pow- 
er of  evil  on  earth  can  long  withstand  this  continued 
onslaught.  'The  gates  of  hell  can  not  prevail  against 
it.' 

"  There  is  no  class  that  suffers  so  much  from  the 
drink  traffic  as  do  those  who  perform  manual  labor, 
and  there  is  no  class  so  much  exploited  by  the  saloon 
and  brewery  element  as  they.  The  great  labor  move- 
ment is  yet  to  become  a  great  spiritual  and  religious 
movement.  Organized  labor  is  fundamentally  a  holy 
crusade.  It  often  blunders,  but  it  is  a  struggle  toward 
light  and  justice  and  a  square  deal.  It  is  striving  for 
a  principle  of  righteousness,  but  all  the  while,  as  a 
body,  refusing  to  give  due  recognition  to  the  source 
of  all  righteousness.  Soon  they  will  turn  to  the  car- 
penter's Son  and  his  church  for  assistance.  - 

"  We  must  not  for  a  moment  forget  that  this  liquor 
problem  is  the  church's  problem,  that  the  church  must 
solve  it.  It  can  not  turn  it  over  to  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  It  can  not  turn  it  over  to  any 
political  party.  It  is  not  the  province  of  a  political 
parly  to  inaugurate  moral  issues." 

Dr.  Baker  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  in  doing  educational  work  in  the  schools,  as 
did  other  speakers  during  during  the  day. 

Speaker  Cannon  came  in  for  considerable  severe 
censure  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  at  Han- 
del Hall,  and  a  concerted  war  against  the  congression- 
al leader  was  promised.  He  was  blamed  for  the  defeat 
of  efforts  to  secure  anti-liquor  legislation. 

"We  make  no  charges,"  said  Legislative  Superin- 
tendent William  H.  Anderson,  in  making  his  report, 
"  but  point  to  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  cir- 
cumstances just  simply  "  happened  "  to  prevent  put- 
ting any  real  burden  on  the  liquor  interests  in  the  re- 
cent tariff  l2i'w."— Chicago  Record. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
York  will  hold  bee-keepers'  institutes  at  the  following 
places  and  dates:  Amsterdam,  Feb.  8 ;  Syracuse,  Feb. 
9;  Watertown,  Feb.  10;  Rochester,  Feb.  11.  There  will 
be  three  sessions  daily.  All  of  the  New  York  State  in- 
spectors are  expected  to  be  present,  and  will  be  assist- 
ed by  local  talent.  Every  one  interested  in  apiculture 
is  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
A  special  invitation  is  extended  to  the  ladies. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Agent. 
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EDITORIAL 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  a  breakfast 
food  tastes  better,  when  honey  is  used  to 
sweeten  it,  when  it  is  cold  than  when  hot? 
Honey  poured  over  any  hot  food  will  lose  a 
part  of  its  delicate  flavor,  consequently  the 
editor  has  his  breakfast  food  served  at  the 
same  time  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  but 
eats  it  last  of  all,  making  it  a  sort  of  dessert. 
By  that  time  it  has  cooled;  then  he  spreads 
upon  it  mountain  sage  or  alfalfa  honey  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  good  cream.  None  of  the 
flavor  of  the  honey  is  lost,  and  the  breakfast 
food  itself  is  just  as  good — yes,  even  better. 
Try  it,  dear  reader,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  us. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  all  over  the 
country  are  discussing  the  present  high  cost 
of  living.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  often- 
times excessive  cost  of  food?  Has  honey 
increased  in  price  proportionately?  These 
and  other  questions  relative  to  the  topic  will 
be  dealt  with  in  our  next  issue  by  two  of 
our  correspondents  who  are  in  a  position  to 
speak  with  authority. 

The  following  letter  from  O.  L.  Hershiser 
is  timely  and  to  the  point: 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere 
when  the  price  of  living  is  getting  out  of  sight  and  the 
prices  of  apiarian  products  remain  stationary.  I  want 
to  see  better  prices  for  honey  if  every  thing  else  is  to 
be  high,  so  we  bee-keepers  may  have  a  fair  show  in 
the  fight  for  a  livelihood.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a 
lot  of  bee-keepers  are  to  blame.  Many  others  do  not 
read  bee  journals  or  market  quotations,  and  sell  in  ig- 
norance of  the  value  of  their  product.  If  honey  were 
even  a  cent  higher  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good.  It  is  im- 
possible to  make  any  thing  putting  up  honey  in  tum- 
blers when  it  is  sold  by  jobbers  here  at  85  cts.  per  doz. 


THE  COVER  DESIGN;  BEE-KEEPERS  OF  ANCIENT 
GREECE. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  Greeks  became 
bee-keepers;  yet  at  a  period  of  time  when 
many  other  great  nations  were  yet  unborn 
we  find  these  classic  people  engaged  in  hon- 
ey production.  They  seem  to  have  produc- 
ed vast  quantities  of  this  delicious  food,  for 
the  poets  and  historians  are  very  profuse  in 
their  praises  of  the  industry.  This  aJone  is 
proof  that  the  bee-keeper  was  a  factor  worthy 
of  attention.  The  fame  of  the  honey  of  Mt. 
Hymettus  reached  from  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Colchis. 


The  drawing  shows  a  Greek  bee-keeper  of 
the  "Macedonian  Supremacy  "  period  paying 
a  forced  tribute  of  honey  to  the  tax  collector. 
The  hives  shown  are  not  of  straw,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  but  are  made  of  woven  splints 
or  wood,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  hick- 
ory corn-baskets  of  our  fathers.  The  bees 
of  Greece  were  quite  likely  of  the  yellow  va- 
riety. 

THE  ALEXANDER    METHOD    OF    CURING    FOUL 
BROOD    (BLACK  BROOD). 

More  evidence  is  still  coming  in,  showing 
that  there  is  undoubtedly  some  merit,  at 
least,  in  the  Alexander  cure.  One  letter, 
especially,  comes  from  the  author  of  the  Mc- 
Evoy  treatment,  and  we  are  glad  to  place 
this  before  our  readers: 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root:— Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  did  well  in  curing 
his  apiary  of  disease  in  an  off  year  and  in  a  very  try- 
ing time.  He  has  few  equals  as  a  practical  bee-keeper. 
I  am  much  pleased  over  his  success,  as  it  confirms  al- 
most all  I  have  ever  claimed.  I  felt  like  going  over  the 
doctor's  article  and  writing  a  few  lines  which  would 
be  in  his  favor;  but  as  others  will,  no  doubt,  take  a 
hand,  I  will  leave  it  to  them. 

We  are  having  a  line  winter  so  far — ground  all  C9V- 
ered  with  snow  enough  to  save  clover  if  it  remains 
long  enough.  Wm.  McEvoy. 

Woodburn,  Ontario,  Can. 

Italics  ours.  As  this  letter  came  unsolicit- 
ed, and  from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
brood  diseases  in  the  world,  it  doubtless  will 
have  some  weight.  We  are  anxious  to  gath- 
er in  all  the  testimony  both  for  and  against 
the  Alexander  treatment,  and  we  hope  to 
hear  from  others,  including,  of  course,  Mr. 
McEvoy. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  AGRICULTURE  TO  BE  TAKEN 
THIS  YEAR;  THE  UNRELIABILITY  OF  FORMER 
CENSUS  FIGURES  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  BEE 
CULTURE;  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  FOR  1909. 

According  to  the  usual  practice  of  a  de- 
cennial census,  the  thirteenth  census  of  the 
United  States  will  be  made  this  year.  The 
agricultural  census,  which  will  form  part  of 
this  general  census,  will  be  taken  between 
April  15  and  May  1,  and  the  enumeration 
will  be  as  of  April  15.  The  reports  on  crops 
will  be  for  the  year  1909.  The  bee-keepers 
of  the  country  will  be  interested  in  this  cen- 
sus, for  this  is  almost  the  only  means  which 
we  have  at  present  of  learning  the  extent  of 
the  industry  or  what  its  growth  has  been. 

We  can  supplement  census  data  somewhat 
by  general  impressions  and  careful  estimates; 
but,  unfortunately,  census  figures  in  the  past 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  For  ex- 
ample, the  census  of  1900  gave  the  total  hon- 
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ey  production  for  1899  as  61,196,160  pounds 
— a  figure  so  low  that  the  annual  comb-hon- 
ey crop  alone  would  probably  exceed  it.  Un- 
fortunately, only  those  apiaries  on  farms 
were  included  in  the  enumeration,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  apiaries,  especially  in  the  East,  are 
not  on  farms  but  on  smaller  tracts  of  land  in 
towns  and  cities.  A  farm  in  the  census  is 
defined  as  at  least  four  acres,  or  enough  to 
support  the  owner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
bee-keeping  will  be  included  in  the  enumer- 
ation in  towns  and  cities  in  the  next  census. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  honey  crop 
of  1909  has  been  a  complete  failure  in  so 
many  localities.  This  will  make  the  record- 
ed figures  of  little  value  as  representing  the 
industry  as  it  normally  exists,  or  as  indicat- 
ing the  value  of  the  honey-bee  as  a  producer. 
The  enumeration  of  the  number  of  colonies 
on  April  15  will  give  the  least  number  pos- 
sible for  the  winter  losses,  which  are  heavy 
when  we  consider  all  classes  of  bee-keepers, 
wiU  have  been  completed,  and  there  will  by 
that  time  have  been  no  increase  for  1910  ex- 
cept in  the  South.  It  will  be  obviously  un- 
fair to  estimate  the  average  production  per 
colony  by  comparing  the  crop  of  1909  with 
the  spring  count  of  1910  except  in  a  very 
general  way. 

Bee-keepers  should  make  it  a  point  to  see 
to  it  that  their  bees  are  included  when  the 
enumerators  visit  them  so  that  we  can  make 
as  good  a  showing  as  possible.  It  may  also 
be  well  for  us  in  giving  the  crop  for  1909  to 
designate  honey-dew  honey  separately  so  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  census  author- 
ities to  the  abnormalities  of  the  year  1909. 


SOME  INTERESTING  WINTER  READING. 

A  YEAR  ago  we  published  a  portion  of  a 
contribution  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
honey-bee,  by  Dr.  H.  von  Buttel-Keepen. 
This  was  entitled,  "Are  Bees  Reflex  Ma- 
chines?" but  the  very  nature  of  the  title  was 
such  as  to  cause  our  readers  to  believe  that 
it  was  an  abstruse  scientific  work  beyond 
their  comprehension.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, these  papers  did  not  at  the  time  at- 
tract any  considerable  attention.  Dr.  von 
Buttel-Reepen,  while  a  scientific  man,  is  also 
a  practical  bee-keeper.  He  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  that  are  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  but  valuable  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  During  the  long  win- 
ter evenings  it  is  our  opinion  that  many  of 
our  practical  honey-producers  will  find  this 
to  be  exceedingly  profitable  reading-matter. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  subheads: 

THE  Hive  Odor  and  its  Reactions. 

Modification  of  Reactions  toward  the  Hive  Odor. 

The  Swarming-out  of  a  Queenless  Colony. 

Intensifying  the  Reaction. 

Overcoming  the  Reactions  toward  Hive  Odor. 

The  Odor  of  the  Queen. 

The  Brood  Odor. 

The  Indifferent  Odor  of  Young  Bees. 

Failure  of  the  Hive-odor  Reactions  in  Queens  and 
Drones. 

Abnormal  Hive  Odor. 
THE  Means  of  Communication  in  Bees. 

Investigations  with  Colonies  from  which  the  Queens 
are  Taken. 


Behavior  of  a  Queenless  Swarm. 
Disregard  of  a  Queen  in  Open  Air. 
Hearing  Capacity  and  Sensations  of  Sound  Present. 
Experiments  on  Swarms. 
The  Infecting  Influence  of  the  Swarm-tone. 
The  Enticing  Note  of  Bees. 
The  Teeting  and  Quahking  of  a  Queen. 
The  Queen's  Tone  of  Fear. 
Memory  of  Place  in  Bees. 
The  Paths  of  Bees  and  their  Direction. 
Disappearance  of  the  Memory  for  Location  through 

Narcotization. 
The  Box  Experiment. 
The  Loss  of  Memory  for  Location  through  Swarm 

Dizziness. 
Associations  of  Impressions. 
Memory  for  the  Feeding-place  in  the  Hive. 
Conduct  of  Bees  in  the  Buckwheat  Season. 
Are  Bees  Attracted  by  the  Color  of  Flowers  or  by  the 

Nectar? 
Place  Perception  in  the  Queen. 
Memory  for  Locality  in  Scouting  Bees. 
The  Eyes  of  Bees. 
The  Flight  of  Orientation. 
The  Finding  of  the  Hive  through  the  Senses  of  Sight 

and  Smell. 
Bethe's  Tree  Experiment. 
Special  Capacity  for  Orientation  in  Bees. 
The  Influence  of  Weather  Conditions  on  the  Sense 

of  Sight,  therefore  on  the  Ability  to  Orient. 
Influence  of  Color  on  Bees. 
Further  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History. 
The  Flight  of  Bees  into  a  Room.  v 

The  Behavior  of  Robbing  Bees. 
The  Origin  of  Hostile  Conduct. 
The  Vanishing  of  Instincts  with  the  Decrease  in  the 

Strength  of  a  Colony. 
Reactions  toward  Flight. 
The  Formation  of  the  Honey-comb. 
The  Play  Instinct  in  Bees. 
Bibliography. 

The  work  was  originally  written  in  Ger- 
man, but  was  recently  revised  and  afterward 
translated  into  English  by  one  who  has  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  bees  but  of  scientific 
terms.  While  this  work  really  cost  us  more 
than  any  other  of  equal  size,  we  are  going  to 
offer  it  to  our  readers  on  conditions  mat 
will  place  it  within  easy  reach.  It  has  50 
pages  the  size  of  this;  and  to  any  one  of  our 
subscribers  who  will  send  us  $1.00  before 
his  subscription  expires,  or,  if  the  subscrip- 
tion has  expired,  will  pay  up  all  back  ai'- 
rearages  ana  $1.00  for  one  year  in  advance, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  work  postpaid. 
The  general  current  of  the  discussion  that 
will  be  running  during  the  year  1910  in  these 
pages  will  make  this  contribution  exceeding- 
ly helpful. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  LAST  CONVENTION  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION  AT 

SIOUX  CITY. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, giving  a  financial  statement,  com- 
plete list  of  the  membership,  and  report  of 
the  proceedings,  has  been  issued.  Amohg 
other  things  discussed  was  the  question  of 
fastening  foundation  in  brood-frames  and  the 
various  methods  of  staying  it  by  means  of 
wire  or  splints.  In  this  connection  Mr.  0. 
O.  Poppleton  drew  attention  to  a  method 
that  he  had  been  using  with  considerable 
success,  that  employea  neither  wire  nor 
splints.    Mr.  Poppleton  said: 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Califor- 
nia sent  me  a  permit  to  use  his  patent,  and  it  is  the  fin- 
est I  have  ever  used;  but  on  account  of  its  being  pat- 
ented I  have  never  given  it  out  very  mnch.  Mr.  Hill, 
the  late  editor  of  the  American  Bee-keeper,  in  Florida, 
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and  myself  tried  to  retain  the  patent  for  the  purpose 
of  griving  it  to  the  bee-keeping  world,  but  we  could  not 
succeed,  and  we  dropped  the  thing.  We  use  it  our- 
selves. It  beats  wiring.  I  have  not  used  wire  for 
years.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  indeed.  I  have  now 
in  use  something  very  similar  to  the  old  Given  press. 
I  had  one  in  the  apiary  when  I  went  to  Cuba,  and  in 
using  that  I  would  make  a  double  dip  of  the  top  of 
each  sheet  — that  is,  dip  sidewise  instead  of  endwise, 
and  by  doing  it  that  way  and  pressing  it  I  got  sheets 
that  would  not  stretch,  having  the  upper  half  very 
heavy  and  the  lower  half  very  thin.  I  tried  to  interest 
the  Roots,  but  they  said  there  was  some  mechanical 
difficulty  in  running  foundation  by  that  method. 
Then  I  tried  again  a  few  years  ago  to  interest  them, 
but  they  were  then  working  on  another  scheme,  and 
did  not  take  it  up.  This  process  is  simply  forcing  the 
wax  to  any  part  of  the  section  that  you  want  it  by 
brushing  melted  wax  over  the  surface.  It  also  adds 
wax  to  the  edges  of  the  cells,  and  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er strengthens  them.  I  think  that  also  solves  the 
question  of  feeding  wax  to  the  bees  for  them  to  use. 
I  take  my  comb,  and  I  have  a  little  dish  over  a  small 
kerosene-stove  so  as  to  keep  the  wax  melted.  I  use  an 
ordinary  three-inch  flat  varnish-brush.  I  take  up  all 
the  wax  I  can,  and  just  rub  it  over  the  upper  half  un- 
til that  wax  will  press  out  over  the  edges  of  the  cells. 
It  adds  wax  to  the  cells  in  the  upper  part,  and  I  have 
no  trouble.  I  use  a  quarter-inch-deep  foundation.  I 
have  the  finest  combs  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.  It 
solves  the  entire  problem  of  stretching  combs.  The 
gentleman  who  has  patented  this  process  lives  in 
Southern  California,  and  his  name  is  Henry  Vogeler. 
It  was  patented  in  1900.  I  would  no  more  think  of  go- 
ing back  to  wires  or  doing  without  it  than  I  would  of 
trying  to  keep  bees  that  would  not  rob.  <;  u 

A  patent  was  issued  to  Mr.  Henry  Vogeler, 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  April  17, 1900.  The  specific 
claim  covering  the  process  reads  as  follows: 

"As  an  improved  article  of  manufacture,  the  artifi- 
cial comb  foundation  having  its  cells  constructed  with 
thick  beads  extending  around  and  constituting  their 
rims  or  edges,  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified." 

Any  person  who  desires  to  use  this  process 
should  make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Voge- 
ler. 

RENDERING  COMBS  INTO  WAX. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  who,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  had  this  to  say: 

Beeswax  can  be  overheated  with  water  by  overboil- 
ing. The  water,  in  boiling  through  the  beeswax,  will 
beat  it  into  a  grainy  substance  which  looks  like  pulp. 
Vou  can  change  your  cakes  into  powder  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  overboiling  —  by  allowing  the  wa- 
ter to  beat  your  wax  into  a  grainy  mass.  If  you  have 
seen  something  like  corn  meal  at  the  bottom  of  your 
cakes  it  is  beeswax;  and  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  return  that  is  by  dry  melting.  There  are  several 
things  about  the  rendering  of  combs  that  are  of  some 
importance  to  know.  Do  not  melt  your  beeswax  with 
water  in  pans  that  contain  any  iron.  Iron  will  turn 
your  wax  black.  There  are  several  little  points  that 
should  be  considered.  Do  not  use  any  acids  in  ren- 
dering wax.  Most  people,  when  they  do  use  acid,  use 
twenty  times  as  much  as  they  need.  It  takes  the 
smell  of  the  bees  out  of  the  beeswax.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Kretchmer  said,  "Soak  your  combs  a  long  time." 
That  is  right.  Take  the  old  cocoons  and  crush  them 
as  much  as  you  can,  so  that  they  will  not  take  in  the 
beeswax.  Those  cocoons  have  the  shape  of  a  honey- 
cell,  and  they  remain  there  after  they  are  crushed, 
and  there  is  no  chancefor  the  beeswax  toget  into  them. 
Put  your  combs  in  clean  water  and  melt  them.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a  press  until  you  have  taken  the 
best  of  your  wax  out.  We  never  do  use  a  press  with 
cappings,  but  we  use  a  press  for  the  residue.  A  gen- 
tleman asked  me  a  question.  The  boiling  must  be 
with  water;  and  if  you  spoil  the  beeswax  and  get  it 
grainy,  that  part  which  is  grainy,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  dirty,  and  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  water, 
must  be  returned  to  good  shape  by  dry  heat.  Then 
you  will  not  have  as  good  beeswax  as  you  would  oth- 
erwise have.  I  have  had  shipments  of  beeswax  that 
were  so  badly  beaten  with  water  that  they  would  lose 
one-fifth.  It  would  not  look  very  much  like  beeswax. 
It  would  look  like  a  cake  made  of  ground  corn.  I  had 
a  long  discussion  in  regard  to  pollen  in  beeswax.  I 
did  not  know  at  first  that  there  was  any  such  thing; 
but  I  found  it  out  when  we  were  making  foundation. 


We  were  throwing  away  our  residue  containing  that 
grainy  substance.  In  the  course  of  time  it  melted  in 
the  sun,  and  after  a  while  we  took  up  this  residue  and 
got  100  lbs.  of  beeswax  from  it. 

USING      HONEY    AGAIN    FROM     FOUL- BROODY 
HIVES,  EVEN  AFTER  IT  HAS  BEEN  BOILED. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  N.  E.  France,  General 
Manager  of  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  official  foul  brood  inspector  for 
Wisconsin,  has  some  decided  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  the  care  of  honey  from  infected  hives 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  hobbies  of  my  work  in 
our  State.  About  five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  received  no- 
tice that  a  whole  apiary  was  to  be  moved  from  Wis- 
consin to  Iowa,  and  that  there  was  infection  in  that 
yard.  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  went  there  and  found 
infection;  and  in  order  to  hold  the  man  I  put  a  printed 
quarantine  card  upon  the  yard,  and  said,  "You  dare 
not  move  one  thing.  It  must  be  treated  right  here." 
But  he  said,  "  I  am  away  from  home  on  expense,  and  I 
can  not  afford  to  stay."  I  replied,  "Sir,  if  you  were 
sick  with  the  smallpox  you  would  stay.  This  is  not 
smallpox,  but  to  the  bees  it  is  equal  to  it" 

He  had  four  colonies  of  bees  all  ready  for  shipment, 
but  they  never  left  the  city.  The  honey  was  extracted 
from  those  combs  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  all  be  used  as  a  food  consumption  in  two  fami- 
lies who  knew  what  they  were  using,  and  that  the 
dishes  or  cans  in  which  it  came  were  at  my  mercy,  and 
they  were  disposed  of.  Infected  honey,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  say  positively,  is  injurious  to  human 
health,  but  I  can  not  for  one  moment  recommend  it. 
I  have  used  some  of  that  honey  purposely  from  some 
badly  infected  combs  myself,  and  I  fancy  I  have  re- 
ceived some  ill  effects  temporarily.  One  man  in  one 
county  extracted  honey  where  the  brown  ropy  matter 
was  in  some  combs,  and  went  into  the  honey  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  honey  he  himself  used,  and 
his  family,  and  he  is  still  living  and  in  good  health. 
To  go  back  to  the  point  of  what  we  were  going  to  al- 
low with  regard  to  this  honey,  in  two  cases  where 
they  had  considerable  of  it  I  allowed  them  to  ship  it  to 
bakers,  marking  the  barrels  and  notifying  them  that  it 
was  infected  honey,  and  that  those  barrels  must  be 
burned.  Otherwise  I  have  not  allowed  any  one,  where 
I  have  known  of  infected  honey  in  the  State,  to  do  any 
thing  with  that  honey  but  either  to  destroy  it  totally  or 
boil  it,  after  which  it  is  not  of  any  value;  because  if 
you  boil  it  enough  you  have  blackened  your  honey 
till  there  is  no  commercial  value  in  it. 

Mr.  Ramer.— Would  it  do  to  feed  to  the  bees  again 
after  boiling? 

Mr.  France.— Don't  take  the  chance.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  that  that  honey  can  be  boiled  and  used  again, 
from  the  fact  that  I  made  a  desperate  effort  twelve 
years  ago  to  save  every  thing  in  a  yard  of  over  200  in- 
fected colonies.  We  took  the  hives,  cleansed  them, 
and  put  the  bees  back  into  the  same  hives,  extracted 
and  boiled  the  honey,  and,  having  a  foundation  outfit 
on  the  farm,  we  made  some  infected  wax  into  comb 
foundation,  put  the  bees  on  to  that,  and  fed  them  with 
boiled  infected  honey.  That  was  twelve  years  ago, 
and  no  disease  has  shown  up  since;  but  I  would  not 
want  that  to  become  a  general  public  statement,  from 
the  fact  that  any  one  else  might  not  be  as  thorough. 
We  boiled  that  honey  to  a  finish.  I  have  seen  honey 
that  has  been  called  boiled  in  which  the  germs  of  the 
disease  were  plentiful  and  alive.  There  have  been  in 
my  State  and  in  adjoining  ones,  not  giving  names, 
nine  instances  where  honey  from  an  unknown  source 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  feeding  bees  for  winter 
stores,  and  in  those  cases  it  has  brought  the  disease  to 
their  yards.  Do  not  for  one  moment  buy  honey  to 
feed  to  your  bees  unless  you  know  positively  the 
source  it  comes  from.  Sugar  syrup  is  better  than  to 
take  those  chances. 

Dr.  Bohrer.—l  have  some  at  home  canned  up,  but  I 
will  not  sell  it.  I  am  too  good  a  Christian  to  sell  it  I 
would  as  soon  go  into  my  neighbor's  bam  and  steal 
his  horses.  As  to  extracting  it,  when  it  reaches  the 
stage  Mr.  France  has  spoken  of,  that  is,  with  a  large 
number  of  diseased  larvae,  and  decomposed  and  ropy, 
I  never  extracted  any  honey  from  a  frame  of  that  kind. 
I  simply  take  the  frames  that  have  no  brood  in  them 
and  extract  the  honey  from  them.  If  I  use  that  at  all, 
I  use  it  on  my  own  table  in  the  winter  time.  Where 
Mr.  Poppleton  lives  he  had  better  not  use  it  at  all,  be- 
cause lie  lives  in  a  warmer  climate  and  bees  get  out 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  they  may  get  at  that  honey. 
You  must  not  take  any  chances.  If  you  can  not  use  it 
during  the  cold  winter  weather  it  is  better  to  dig  a 
hole  and  bury  it. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 

That  15-inch  snow-blanket  has  had  anoth- 
er 15  inches  added  in  this  locality. 

Light-brood  foundation  with  7  splints 
works  all  right  here. 

"We  do  not  believe  cold  actually  kills 
bees,"  p.  35.  No,  no  more  than  it  does  peo- 
ple.   But  it  may  kill  either  bees  or  people. 

In  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  page  424, 
J.  E.  Hand  reports  successful  wintenng  on 
solid  slabs  of  honey  with  two  inches  between 
the  combs. 

H.  E.  Crowther  had  no  buckhng  with  5- 
inch  splints,  and  I  had.  He  gives  the  rea- 
son, p.  22.  He  used  horizontal  wires  and  I 
ised  none. 

Louis  Scholl,  you're  a  goose.  There  you 
go,  p.  39,  trying  to  get  those  Colorado  fellows 
to  run  for  bulk  honey;  and  then  when  they 
flood  your  market  with  it  where  will  you  be? 

To  exclude  the  queen  from  upper  stories, 
J.  C.  Clayton,  in  the  tirst  story  over  the 
orood-chamber,  spaces  extracting-combs  two 
inches.  He  says  the  queen  will  not  pass  up 
hrough  this.— British  B.  J.,  474. 

A  plant-louse,  in  tive  hours,  secretes  an 

mount  of  honey-dew  equal  to  the  bulk  of  its 
own  body.  A  linden-tree  with  24,000  leaves 
can  furnish  50  pounds  of  honey  -  dew  — 
Deutsche  Iniker  aus  Boehmen,  406. 

I  THINK  it  has  been  suggested  that  bees 
cluster  front  with  honey  further  back  be- 
cause the  honey  is  thus  safer  from  robbers. 
Is  it  not  just  possible,  also,  that  the  brood- 
nest  is  near  the  entrance  for  the  sake  of  the 
fresher  air  there.  [That  has  always  been 
our  theory. — Ed.] 

C.  G.  HULICK,  p.  43,  if  moisture  here  would 
use  up  an  unpainted  hive  in  two  years,  as  it 
does  yours,  I  think  I'd  paint.  But  when  it 
lasts  25  years,  I'd  rather  have  the  advantages 
of  no  paint.  The  chief  one  is  that  the  mois- 
ture from  the  bees'  breath  dries  out  more 
quickly  in  an  unpainted  hi/e. 

I  have  a  NOTION  (but  I  don't  know)  that 
solid  frames  of  honey  with  a  two-inch  space 
beneath  will  be  all  right  for  outdoor  winter- 
ing. But  the  bees  will  at  once  proceed  to 
make  your  sort  of  brood-nest,  Mr.  Editor. 
[They  may  make  that  nest,  but  the  cold  slabs 
of  honey  in  the  mean  time  may  give  them  a 
set  back. — Ed.] 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  I  always  supposed  that, 
in  all  normal  superseding,  queen-cells  were 
started  before  the  death  of  the  queen;  and 
until  your  statement,  p.  759,  I  never  knew 
that  blacks  used  post- constructed  cells  for 
superseding — never  saw  it  in  print  before. 
But  I  can't  understand  why  a  queen  from  a 
larva  a  day  or  two  old  isn't  just  as  good  as 
one  from  an  egg  laid  in  a  queen-cell. 

D.  M.  Macdonald,  British  B.  J.,  4G9,  quot- 
ing American  approval  of  sweet  clover,  says: 
"fhave  frequently  intended  asking  if  any 


one  in  this  country  grows  sweet  clover.  .  . 
I  wish  I  had  some  seed  !  "  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  a  spot  in  Scotland  where  the  plant 
is  not  known,  either  under  the  name  melilot, 
Bokhara,  or  sweet  clover?  If  so,  my  Scotch 
brother,  let  me  know,  and  I'll  send  you  some 
seed. 

German  bee  journals  are  talking  about  the 
discovery  of  Dr.  Kuestenmacher  that  honey 
contains  more  albumen  than  has  heretofore 
been  credited  to  it,  in  a  form  more  readily 
assimilable  than  in  any  other  albuminous 
food,  making  it  specially  valuable  from  a 
medicinal  standpoint,  and  making  it  thus 
possible  to  distmguish  chemically  between 
pure  and  adulterated  honey. 

The  German  empire,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  Dec.  2,  1907,  now  made  public,  aver- 
ages 19.2  colonies  of  bees  to  the  square  mile, 
ranging  from  9.58  to  44.  Deutsche  Bienen- 
zucht,  184,  in  giving  these  figures,  says  the 
difference  is  not  so  much  due  to  difference 
in  pasturage  as  to  the  advancement  of  bee 
culture  in  the  different  parts.  If  we  plant 
the  apiaries  three  miles  apart  there  will  be 
from  86  to  396  colonies  in  each  apiary,  aver- 
aging 172.  As  pasturage  is  supposed  to  be 
better  here  than  in  Germany,  it  looks  as  if 
E.  W.  Alexander  was  right  as  to  our  being 
too  easily  scared  about  overstocking.  Or 
does  their  overstocking  account  for  their 
poorer  yields? 

C.  F.  Bender  says,  p.  43,  "But  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  keep  them  in  pairs,  as  I 
never  knew  bees  to  mistake  right  and  left." 
I'm  afraid  the  importance  of  that  statement 
is  not  generally  understood  as  it  should  be; 
and  Mr.  Bender  gives  a  striking  proof  of  its 
correctness.  Suppose  you  have  a  straight 
row  of  hives  8  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Now 
replace  each  single  hive  with  a  pair,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  mistakes  about  enter- 
ing wrong  hives  than  when  the  hives  stood 
single.  Tne  bees  of  No.  7  may  make  the  mis- 
take of  entering  No.  5  or  No.  9,  but  they  will 
never  enter  No.  8,  the  other  hive  of  the  pair. 
You  see  that,  by  putting  hives  in  pairs,  you 
double  the  number  on  the  same  ground  with- 
out at  all  increasing  the  danger  of  entering 
wrong  hives. 

The  two  ways  I  treated  black  brood  are 
run  together  as  one,  p.  45,  and  the  mistake 
is  made  of  giving  combs  instead  of  empty 
frames.  The  pith  of  the  shaking  treatment 
is  this:  Brush,  and  leave  in  the  hive  one  foul 
comb  and  two  empty  frames  (no  starters); 
when  comb  and  eggs  appear  in  empty  frames, 
remove  foul  comb  and  lill  up  with  founda- 
tion. The  improved  Alexander  treatment 
runs  thus:  Unqueen;  ten  days  later  destroy 
cells  and  give  a  virgin.  That's  all.  But 
please  remember  this  is  not  for  American 
foul  brood.  [It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
colonies  given  this  treatment  will  stay  cured 
next  year,  and  the  year  after  that.  There 
are  some  who  say  European  foul  brood  (black 
brood)  can  be  cured  this  way  for  one  season, 
but  that  it  may  come  back  the  year  following. 
Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  these  colonies  next  sea- 
son and  report. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 
THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

sagging  of  section-holders. 
When  a  super  gets  full  of  honey  the  sec- 
tion-holders sag  in  the  middle  and  destroy 
the  correct  bee-space  above  and  below,  and 
also  throw  some  of  the  sections  out  of  shape. 
A  section-holder  slat  should  be  Vs  in.  instead 
of  '4  to  overcome  this  fault.  I  have  seen  the 
holders  sagging  nearly  the  full  bee-space, 
and  resting  on  the  tops  of  the  frames. 

A  HARD  WINTER. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  the  weather  chang- 
ed from  the  usual  Colorado  fall,  of  perfect 
days,  to  regular  severe  cold  of  the  Eastern 
State  variety,  with  no  warm  weather  up  to 
this  time,  except  for  a  few  days  about  Christ- 
mas, when  the  bees  had  a  cleansing  flight. 
Few  stores  have  been  consumed,  and  the 
dead  bees  have  not  shown  up  much  on-the 
bottom-boards.  On  the  whole  I  think  out- 
door-wintered bees  are  doing  just  as  well  as 
the  most  hopeful  could  expect.  The  pro- 
longed cold  may  tell  on  the  vitality  of  the 
colonies  later  on,  but  we  are  not  grieving 
yet.  Hot  cakes  and  biscuits  are  being  eaten 
these  cold  snappy  days,  and  I  can  see  where 
last  year's  crop  is  fast  passing  to  the  "ulti- 
mate consumer."  The  glucose  people  seem 
to  profit  also  by  the  hot-cake  weather,  and 
no  wonder;  for  a  gallon  of  corn  syrup  costs 
but  fifty  cents,  while  honey  is  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  Many  do  not  object  to  poor  food  if  they 
can  get  it  cheaper.  What  we  bee-keepers 
must  do  is  to  educate  the  public  to  use  the 
best  and  purest  foods. 

Comb  honey  still  unsold  which  has  com- 
menced to  granulate  is  the  most  serious  dif- 
ficulty to  be  met  in  the  rapid  spread  of  hon- 
ey consumption;  so  all  cases  should  be  gone 
over,  and  the  slightly  candied  combs  remov- 
ed. This  can  be  melted  down,  or  sold  to 
those  who  like  the  candied  article. 
-^ 

THE  RANGE  OF  FLIGHT  VARIES. 

This  question  of  the  distance  bees  fly  for 
honey  depends  much  on  differing  conditions, 
topography  of  the  range,  direction  the  pre- 
vailing wind  blows,  fragrance  and  abundance 
of  the  honey  flora,  position  and  facing  of  the 
bee-yard.  All  these  factors  enter  in  quite 
largely  before  one  can  say  when  a  location 
is  worth  any  thing  or  is  already  overstocked. 

First,  taking  up  the  topography  of  the  dis- 
trict over  which  the  bees  have  to  forage. 
An  apiary  which  we  bought  was  located  in  a 
sort  of  hole.  Dry  hills  rose  on  each  side; 
and,  though  the  distance  to  a  good  number 
of  alfalfa  fa  elds  was  not  far,  those  bees  did 
only  about  half  as  well  as  some  which  were 
only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  I  can 
come  to  no  conlcusion  but  that  those  bees 
could  not  see,  smell,  or  hear  of  the  blossom- 
ing fields  till  too  late  to  do  really  good  work. 
The  odds  were  too  much  for  the  bees  to  com- 


bat in  some  particulars.  Whether  I  have 
offered  the  real  solution  I  can  not  say;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  bees  but  a  short  dis- 
tance away  gathered  a  good  surplus. 

As  to  tne  wind  affecting  the  direction 
bees  fly,  I  think  this  would  apply  only  where 
the  wind  is  very  constant,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  flight  in  other  directions.  One 
would  think  bees  could  see  that,  if  they  fly 
against  the  wind,  the  wind  will  be  at  their 
backs  on  the  home  stretch;  but  if  the  wind 
continually  blows  them  back,  making  access 
to  the  desirable  fields  difficult,  they  are  not 
likely  to  persist  against  the  odds. 

One  reason  the  sweet  clover  is  visited  by 
the  bees  so  plentifully  is  that  it  is  so  much 
more  pronounced  in  odor  than  alfalfa.  I 
would  not  admit  that  sweet  clover  is  more 
fragrant,  but  it  has  more  odor. 

As  to  bees  guiding  their  flight  according 
to  the  way  they  get  started  from  the  apiary, 
I  think  this  depends  very  largely  on  the 
abundance  of  nectar  in  the  flowers  straight 
ahead  If  a  long  dense  grove  of  trees  cuts 
off  sight  and  flight  to  the  west  while  there 
is  an  abundance  of  virgin  territory  to  the 
east  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  very  lit- 
tle work  will  be  done  through  that  grove 
barrier  till  the  district  to  the  east  begins  to 
fail. 

THE     ANSWER     TO      CROWTHER'S      PROBLEM; 

THE  DISTANCE  OF  A  GOOD  WATER 

SUPPLY. 

Giving  my  ideas  on  Mr.  Crowther's  prob- 
lem, page  22,  Jan.  1,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
the  bees  located  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  irrigation  canal  were  so  far  remov- 
ed from  the  good  honey  acreage  that  much 
energy  was  wasted  in  gathering  a  surplus. 
Bees  do  not  fly  at  all  profitably  for  honey 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  naif,  and  that  three- 
fourths  mile  of  barren  ground  discouraged 
the  more  timid  bees,  if  there  were  such,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  we  can  not  say  this,  for  some 
bees  are  out  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
sun  rises,  while  the  large  majority  do  not 
start  to  work  till  encouraged  by  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  early  ones. 

The  distance  from  a  good  water  supply 
would  account  for  some  of  this  difference  in 
yield.  I  do  not  imagine  that  a  great  barren 
plain  looks  very  inviting  to  the  bees,  for  it 
is  their  nature  to  live  among  trees  and  grass 
and  flowers.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
readers  know  the  lost  and  lonesome  feeling 
that  comes  from  being  alone  on  a  level  stretch 
of  buffalo  grass  and  sand.  The  only  thing 
bearable  is  knowing  the  distance  to  water, 
grass,  and  civilization.  But  suppose  one 
were  a  bee,  and  did  not  know  whetner  there 
was  anything  green  on  earth;  then  he  would 
feel  like  curling  up  in  a  ball  and  giving  up 
this  world  as  a  great  mistake.  I  imagine 
that  bees  placed  out  a  mile  from  any  irrigat- 
ed 'and  feel  like  doing  this  very  thing. 

Whether  bees  will  fly  seven  miles  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  valley  and  gather 
alfalfa  honey,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  ter- 
ritory nearer  home  should  be  scrutinized 
very  carefully  before  placing  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  seven-mile  flight. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

foul-brood  illustrated. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Onta- 
rio has  ordered  from  Germany  5000  copies  of 
a  lithograph  of  a  foul-broody  comb  which 
was  published  by  the  Leipziger  Bienen  Zeit- 
ung  some  time  ago.  It  is  an  excellent  illus- 
tration, and  it  will  be  a  great  educator  as  to 
the  appearance  of  foul  brood  in  the  comb. 

POISONOUS  COMB  HONEV. 

On  page  21,  Jan.  1,  Geo.  M.  Lord  relates 
an  experience  in  connection  with  some  comb 
honey  taken  from  the  eaves  of  a  neighbor's 
house,  which  gave  cramps  and  nausea.  I 
have  heard  of  honey  taken  from  a  bee-tree 
having  this  effect  when  bees  had  been  crush- 
ed between  the  comb,  causing  them  to  sting 
the  comb  and  inject  poison  into  the  honey. 

THE  TIME  WHEN  BASSVVOOD  BLOSSOMS. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  page  1910,  draws  attention 
to  the  great  variation  in  the  time  of  blossom- 
ing of  basswoods.  Some  always  blossom 
early,  while  others  are  always  late.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  this.  I  am,  however,  al- 
so of  the  opinion  that  two  localities  100  miles 
apart  may  make  a  difference  of  ten  to  twelve 
days  in  the  time  of  blossoming.  I  have  such 
a  case  in  mind  now. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  BEES. 

When  I  read  on  page  29,  Jan.  1,  the  state- 
ment of  P.  W.  Richards,  to  the  effect  that  he, 
having  a  musical  training,  can  tell  by  the 
pitch  of  the  note  the  bees  make  whether  the 
queen  is  there,  and  if  so  in  what  part  of  the 
hive,  I  felt  like  placing  the  following  notice 
in  Gleanings: 

"Wanted,  an  expert  musician  who  also 
wants  to  learn  bee-keeping,  we  to  exchange 
knowledge." 

But  I  do  believe  this  is  possible,  and  I  be- 
lieve F.  J.  Miller,  London,  Ont ,  deserves 
great  credit  for  being  courageous  enough  to 
bring  forward  so  new  a  thought. 
^- 

THE  FOLLY  OF  MIXED  GRADING. 

On  page  555  Editor  Root  endorses  the 
statement  made  by  J.  E.  Crane,  page  560. 
Both  condemn  making  up  a  shipment  where 
No.  1  and  No.  are  mixed,  or  the  dark  honey 
is  with  light.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  of  this  done.  If  the  purchaser  has 
been  foolish  enough  to  pay  for  the  goods  in 
advance,  and  the  seller  is  irresponsible  fi- 
nancially, the  purchaser  is  very  cautious 
about  purchasing  any  comb  honey  in  future. 
If  the  seller  has  not  been  paid  for  his  goods 
in  advance  he  will  want  to  deduct  enough 
from  the  original  price  to  cover  all  trouble, 
risk,  and  loss;  and  if  he  is  as  unscrupulous 
as  the  seller  he  will  try  to  deduct  a  good  deal 
more.  There  are  good  bee-keepers  who  can 
not  find  the  highest  market  for  their  honey; 
but  too  many  when  they  have  a  customer  do 
not  hold  him,  because  the  sample  they  sent 


is  better  than  the  goods  produced,  or  the 
goods  shipped  are  not  equal  to  the  descrip- 
tion by  word  of  mouth  or  letter. 

J.  L.  BYER. 

The  readers  will  be  pleased  to  have  seen 
the  Byer  family  group  as  shown  on  p.  779, 
Dec.  15.  Mr.  Byer  comes  of  bee-keeping 
stock;  the  family  is  well  and  favorably  known 
through  a  wide  section  of  country,  and  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit  among  them  sev- 
eral times.  Our  friend  is  not  only  a  good 
writer  but  a  good  speaker.  When  he  speaks 
he  does  so  with  energy;  and  he,  Sibbald, 
Miller,  and  several  others  would  make  ex- 
cellent farmers'-institute  speakers,  which, 
in  my  estimation,  are  much  needed  in  On- 
tario if  the  slipshod  and  disinterested  bee- 
keeper, who  will  not  go  to  a  bee-convention 
or  take  a  bee-paper,  is  to  be  reached. 

ROBBER-TRAPS. 

Referring  again  to  robber  traps,  I  can  not 
see  how  honest  bees,  that  are  active  in  their 
instincts,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  gather  honey,  can  help 
being  drawn  into  these  traps.  If  there  is 
any  law  in  the  life  of  the  bee  that  discrimi- 
nates between  the  honey  which  it  is  legiti- 
mate for  her  to  gather  and  that  which  is  not, 
I  don't  know  of  it.  If  I  were  buying  bees  I 
would  give  the  preference,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  to  the  colony  which  would  be  the 
quickest  to  scent  or  find  out  the  best  source 
of  honey,  no  matter  what  that  source  might 
be;  and  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  dis- 
tinction manifested  as  to  quickness  of  dis- 
cernment in  stocks  were  the  source  blos- 
soms or  exposed  honey,  if  the  former  source 
were  not  available.  That  being  the  case,  it 
appears  to  me  that,  by  setting  out  robber- 
traps,  bees  are  punished  for  their  activity, 
and  other  bees  are  drawn  into  the  difficulty. 
As  to  Editor  Root's  remark,  "If  he  [Holter- 
mann] can  get  a  new  man  who  will  let  no 
robbing  get  started  he  is  doing  better  than 
we  can."  Just  let  me  tell  you  in  confidence, 
friend  Root,  that,  in  robbing  time,  I  take 
good  care  to  be  outside  myself  always,  and 
watch  with  an  eagle  eye  every  thing  that  is 
being  done;  and  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  task 
to  impress  even  men  of  experience  with  the 
absolute  importance,  when  working  in  the 
apiary  in  I'obbing  time,  of  preventing  the 
bees  from  getting  a  start. 

I  remember  that  Mr.  Paul  Mickwitz,  of  Fin- 
land, whom  the  readers  of  Gleanings  know, 
lamented  and  longed  for  the  experience  of  a 
good  robbing  time  in  the  season  that  he  spent 
with  me.  I  said  to  him,  "I  shall  take  mighty 
good  care  that  you  don't  have  that  experi- 
ence at  my  expense,"  and  he  did  not.  He, 
however,  had  his  wish  gratified  at  another 
apiary  in  the  district.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
speak  of  special  emergencies  such  as  in  a 
queen-rearing  apiary.  There  are  some  things 
better  than  others;  or  perhaps,  I  had  better 
say,  worse  than  others,  yet  neither  may  be 
desirable.  The  article  in  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  \  judged,  was  intended  for  the  ave- 
rage bee-keeper. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

WHEN  SHOULD  WE  EXTRACT  HONEY? 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  had  thought  of  working 
mainly  for  extracted  honey  next  season:  but 
from  what  I  have  read,  it  is  not  at  all  plain 
when  I  should  extract  the  honey  from  the 
combs.  I  find  that  most  bee-keepers,  those 
living  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  advocate  leaving  the  hon- 
ey on  the  hives  till  it  is  all  sealed  over,  some 
even  saying  it  should  be  left  on  till  the  end 
of  ti»e  season,  or  at  least  till  the  flow  from 
clover  or  basswood  is  over;  while  those  liv- 
ing in  California  and  in  the  most  of  the 
Southern  States  claim  that  it  is  a  waste  in 
time  and  honey  to  leave  the  honey  after  the 
combs  are  half  sealed  over.  Others  advocate 
extracting  when  few  or  no  ceils  are  sealed, 
and  then  ripening  the  honey  in  tanks.  Do 
you  think  locality  plays  an  important  part  in 
this  matter?  " 

"Undoubtedly  locality  does  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  for  under  certain  con- 
ditions honey  may  be  in  excellent  condition 
to  extract  when  the  combs  are  only  partly 
sealed  over;  while  under  other  conditions, 
and  with  certain  kinds  of  honey,  it  would  be 
much  better  if  not  extracted  until  the  combs 
were  fully  sealed,  and,  better  yet,  if  h  f t  on 
the  hives  from  one  to  four  weeks  longer. 
These  are  points  with  which  the  expert  is 
familiar,  though  often  overlooked  by  the  in- 
experienced. You  can  not  go  far  out  of  the 
way  by  following  the  advice  of  such  men  as 
Hutchins  ^n.  Root,  Coggshall,  and  others, 
who  advocate  leaving  honey  on  the  hives  till 
the  end  of  the  flow  from  the  nectar- plants 
which  give  what  is  termed  'white  honey,' 
or  till  the  end  of  the  bloom  of  those  flowers 
which  give  your  main  crop  of  white  honey, 
if  the  mixing  of  the  different  white  honeys 
hurts  the  flavor  and  sale  of  your  product. 
Expert  skill  in  handling  extracted  honey  is 
not  so  important  in  the  arid  West,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  as  it  is  in  many  other  localities. 
Conditions  there  are  naturally  favorable  to 
the  caring  for  honey  under  almost  all  cir- 
cumstances; not  so,  however,  in  this  State 
and  in  many  other  places." 

"But  some  of  the  writers  claim  that  honey 
can  not  be  left  on  the  hives  until  sealed, 
without  materially  lessening  the  crop.  1  hey 
start  extracting  when  the  combs  are  sealed 
along  the  tops  a  little,  and  from  that  to  the 
middle.  This  honey  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
in  tanks  covered  with  canvas,  and  evaporat- 
ed until  it  attains  the  proper  consistency. 
It  would  take  the  bees  from  three  to  five 
days  to  complete  the  sealing  of  such  combs, 
which  time  would  be  nearly  or  entirely 
wasted  on  account  of  there  being  little  or  no 
room  in  which  to  store  honey  while  the  re- 
maining cells  were  being  capped  over.  I  re- 
member one  of  these  writers  laid  particular 
emphasis  on  these  words,  'The  honey  can 
ripen  just  as  well  in  the  tank  as  in  the  hives. 


and  the  majority  of  the  bees  are  not  com- 
pelled to  lie  idle,  or  resort  to  the  brood- 
combs,  to  find  room  to  store  their  honey." 

"  But  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  neces- 
sary, even  if  such  an  assertion  held  good; 
for  the  extracted  honey  producer  sees  that 
colonies  have  sufficient  comb  room  for  the 
storing  of  honey  while  the  combs  which  are 
filled  are  being  sealed  over." 

"But  that  would  require  a  large  invest- 
ment for  hives  and  combs  that  would  not  be 
needed  by  the  frequent- extracting  plan,  as 
well  as  not  giving  as  good  returns  at  the  end 
of  the  season  Another  writer  said  that 
nearly  or  quite  nine- tenths  of  all  loss  of 
weight  caused  by  the  curing  of  newly  gath- 
ered honey  in  the  hive  occurs  during  the 
first  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  after  it  is  first 
deposited  in  the  combs.'  Now,  if  this  is  the 
truth  I  can  see  no  reason  for  leaving  the 
honey  on  the  hives  several  days  longer,  thus 
limiting  the  storage  capacity  of  the  hive, 
just  to  allow  the  honey  to  lose  the  one-tenth 
of  weight  necessary  to  ripen  it  sufficiently 
for  market.  Why  not  extract  it  and  allow 
the  honey  to  ripen  in  the  tank,  thus  giving 
the  bees  room  to  work  without  piling  up- 
hive  after  hive  of  combs  till  the  end  of  the 
season,  this  requiring  quite  a  large  invest- 
ment of  capital,  which,  in  my  case,  would 
have  to  be  borrowed?  " 

"If  it  were  proven  that  honey  of  a  nice 
flavor,  equal  to  that  of  honey  v/hich  has 
been  ripened  on  the  hive  and  prepared  by 
the  bees  for  a  month  or  more  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tank  method,  then  your  reason- 
ing might  be  correct;  but  the  honey  which 
holds  its  customers  year  after  year  is  not,  as 
a  rule,  honey  which  is  extracted  unsealed. 
The  extracting  and  sale  of  unripe  honey  is 
not  to  be  defended,  and  will  react  against 
the  one  practicing  it,  for  such  a  one  will  not 
be  likely  to  sell  this  quality  of  honey  twice 
to  the  same  purchaser."  . 

"I  am  far  from  advocating  unripe  honey; 
but  if  honey  can  be  extracted  before  it  is 
fully  sealed  over,  and  then  ripened  in  a  tank 
so  that  it  will  weigh  not  less  than  twelve 
pounds  to  the  gallon,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  that  nice  taste  and  flavor,  why  do  you 
and  others  oppose  it?  " 

"Very  many  have  started  out  with  just 
the  same  ideas;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
who  have  really  been  anxious  to  improve  the 
call  for  extracted  honey  are  now  leaving  it 
with  the  bees  till  it  is  fully  sealed  over,  and 
the  most  of  our  really  practical  extracted- 
honey  producers  leave  it  with  the  bees  till 
there  is  danger  of  having  two  or  more  kinds 
of  honey  mixed." 

"The  extracting  of  partially  sealed  honey,, 
and  allowing  it  to  ripen  in  a  tank,  while  the 
bees  are  filling  the  combs  again,  is  some- 
thing which  appeals  to  me  strongly,  and,  if 
I  thought  I  was  scientific  enough  1  should  do 
so,  for  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
pert who  uses  this  method,  and  thus  increas- 
es his  yield,  is  to  be  commended.  I  would 
not  class  him  as  an  unscrupulous  person, 
but  a  level-headed  business  man." 

"And  my  advice  would  be,  'gaslow.'  " 
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ABSORBENTS  VS.  SEALED  COVERS. 


How  Much  Packing   shall  we  Use?  an  In- 
teresting    Discussion     of    the  Whole 
Problem  of  Outdoor  Wintering. 


BY  LEON   C.  WHEELER. 


Mr.  Editor: — On  page  786  you  make  the 
following  statement  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Chas.  G.  Macklin: 

"  Our  experience  has  been  practically  the 
same  as  yours."  "We  can  not  understand 
why  any  one  should  get  better  wintering  re- 
sults by  the  use  of  damp,  wet,  or  (worse 
yet)  frozen  absorbents." 

It  appears  to  me,  Bro.  Root,  that  you  are 
taking  an  unfair  position  here,  for  you  as- 
sume something  which,  in  my  experience  at 
least,  is  not  a  fact,  and  then  from  that  as- 
sumption draw  erroneous  conclusions.  Be- 
cause unsuccessful  outdoor  winterers  find 
their  absorbent  cushions  damp  or  frozen  it 
does  not  necessarily  signify  that  the  success- 
ful winterer  must  have  those  conditions 
simply  because  he  uses  one  principle  used 
by  the  unsuccessful  man. 

One  thing  must  always  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration oefore  deciding  on  any  method 
regarding  the  handling  of  bees;  and  that  is, 
that  we  are  not  dependent  on  one  feature 
of  the  management  alone,  but  that  every 
condition  and  every  requirement  must  be 
the  same  in  all  other  parts  of  the  hive  to 
make  the  test  complete. 

This  is  none  the  less  true  in  regard  to  a 
decision  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  hermet- 
ically sealed  hive  or  the  one  allowing  free 
upward  ventilation. 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  Bro. 
Root,  to  have  you  come  and  make  an  exam- 
ination of  my  bees  at  any  time  this  winter, 
and  see  if  you  can  find  any  dampness  in  any 
of  them;  and  there  is  not  one  hermetically 
sealed  hive  in  the  yard.  You  would  proba- 
bly find  it  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  few  of 
them;  and  now  let  me  describe  the  hives  in 
which  you  would  find  it. 

They  are  double-walled  hives  with  a  two- 
inch  packing  space,  and  with  a  cover  only 
six  to  eight  inches  deep  —  not  far  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  Root  chaff  hive,  I  believe. 
If  I  were  compelled  to  use  that  kind  of  hive 
in  this  climate  I  would  go  one  step  further 
than  Bro.  Root,  and  say  it  is  impossible  to 
winter  out  of  doors  successfully  any  way. 

My  father-in-law,  who  has  kept  bees  near- 
ly forty  years,  has  always  wintered  princi- 
pally in  chaff  hives,  and  is  ranked  to-day  as 
one  of  the  three  most  successful  outdoor 
winterers  in  this  State,  and  he  has  never 
used  sealed  covers  on  any  of  them;  but  he 
does  not  use  standard  chaff  hives.  The  hive 
that  he  uses  is  made  with  sides  four  inches 
deeper  than  the  inside  hive,  and  a  cover 
eight  to  twelve  inches  high — making  a  pack- 


ing space  above  the  bees  of  not  less  than 
twelve  inches,  and  with  an  outside  packing 
space  of  from  four  to  six  inches. 

When  he  persuaded  me  to  go  into  the  bee 
business  on  a  small  scale  six  years  ago  he 
sent  over  a  couple  of  these  hives.  These 
two  colonies  increased  to  six  by  fall,  and  the 
hives  were  built  of  the  same  style  for  the 
other  four.  Although  it  was  my  first  expe- 
rience with  bees,  every  colony  wintered  per- 
fectly with  free  upward  ventilation. 

The  next  year  I  bought  and  increased  to 
27  colonies;  and  as  I  had  learned  quite  a  lot 
from  reading  the  bee  journals  I  built  some 
hives  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Root  hives, 
with  a  two-inch  packing  and  shallow  covers. 
Well,  I  saved  the  12  colonies  wintered  in  the 
old-style  hive;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
about  six  out  of  the  fifteen  wintered  m  the 
new  hive.  Strange  to  say,  I  did  not  learn 
my  lesson  thorougnly  that  winter;  but  anoth- 
er winter  tried  with  the  sealed  covers  cook- 
ed me,  for  I  lost  nearly  all  of  them  wintered 
in  those  hives,  and  about  half  of  those  in  the 
big  hives.  Notice,  I  used  sealed  covers  this 
time.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
some  of  them  were  starvation  cases,  al- 
though they  had  the  usual  amount  of  stores 
in  the  fall. 

Last  winter  I  packed  these  light  packing 
hives  in  a  second  packing  of  straw  with  a 
roof  overhead,  and  they  all  wintered,  al- 
though they  did  not  come  out  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  those  in  large  hives. 

My  experience  as  a  whole  with  the  large 
hives  is  perfect  wintering  in  every  instance 
except  the  one  winter  wlien  I  used  sealed 
covers.  With  the  smaller  hives  I  had  imper- 
fect wintering  in  every  instance;  but  it  was 
worse  the  winter  I  used  sealed  covers. 

Now  about  those  damp  absorbent  cush- 
ions. I  have  in  some  instances  found  them 
damp  in  those  lightly  packed  hives,  but  nev- 
er in  the  large  hives.  What  makes  the  dif- 
ference? Why,  it's  as  simple  as  falling  off  a 
log.  The  moisture  thrown  off  by  the  bees 
condenses  on  the  cold  sides  of  the  hive,  on 
the  same  principle  that  steam  inside  of  a 
house  condenses  on  the  windows.  Why 
doesn't  it  condense  on  the  inside  walls  of 
the  house  as  well  as  on  the  windows?  Sim- 
ply because  the  outside  air  hasn'  t  the  chance 
to  act  on  the  inside  walls  with  sufficient 
force  to  make  them  cold  enough. 

Now,  this  same  principle  holds  good  in  the 
bee-hive.  The  warmer  the  hive  can  be 
made,  the  less  chance  for  moisture  to  con- 
dense in  the  hive.  The  heat  from  the  clus- 
ter being  that  much  closer  confined,  it  will 
take  care  of  that  much"  more  moisture. 
Again,  a  hive  packed  with  only  four  or  five 
inches  overhead,  and  no  air-space  above  the 
packing,  allows  too  much  of  the  heat  to  es- 
cape in  this  direction,  while  a  hive  admitting 
six  or  eight  inches  packing,  and  an  air-space 
of  about  the  same  aepth  above  the  packing, 
retains  the  heat  much  better.  The  packing, 
being  warm,  does  not  condense  the  moisture, 
but  allows  it  to  pass  through  it  into  the  air- 
space above,  where  it  is  taken  care  of  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  bees. 
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Only  a  few  moments  ago,  since  beginning 
this  article  (the  date  is  January  3) ,  I  went 
out  and  examined  several  colonies,  and 
found  them  all  dry  and  warm. 

I  should  like  to  see  Bro.  Root  try  a  few  col- 
onies in  the  hives  I  have  described,  and  see 
what  the  results  would  be  in  using  free  up- 
ward ventilation. 

Barryton,  Mich. 

[It  rather  appears  to  us  that  your  indict- 
ment is  not  so  much  against  sealed  covers  as 
against  a  too  small  double-walled  or  chaff 
hive — that  is,  a  hive  with  too  narrow  spaces 
between  the  walls.  We  have  read  your  ar- 
ticle very  carefully,  and  note  that  you  tried 
the  sealed  covers  only  one  year  with  your 
large  chaff  hives,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  a  failure.  You  also  state, 
further  on,  that  your  experience  with  sealed 
covers  on  the  smaller  chaff  hives  was  not 
satisfactory.  We  will  admit  that  you  may  be 
right  for  your  locality  when  you  pronounce 
in  favor  of  a  larger  chaff  hive  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  moisture  to  pass  up  through 
the  packing  material  unobstructed  by  any 
sealed  cover  beneath. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  writer  had  active  charge  of  our  bees 
from  the  year  1878  on  to  about  1883.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  used  the  large  two-story 
Root  chaff  hive.  This  had  walls  about  8 
inches  thick  around  the  brood-nest,  and  per- 
mitted of  packing  material  from  6  to  8  inches 
thick  over  the  brood-nest,  wirh  free  air- 
space of  five  or  six  inches  on  top.  For  about 
fifteen  years  we  wintered  our  bees  outdoors 
in  this  sort  of  chaff  hive;  and  from  your  de- 
scription we  should  infer  that  our  hive  was 
even  larger  than  yours.  During  nearly  all 
of  the  period  mentioned  we  used  absorbing 
cushions  with  no  sealed  cover,  and  wintered 
successfully,  except  the  winter  of  1881,  when 
our  loss  was  very  heavy,  as  was  also  the  loss 
of  nearly  all  bee-keepers  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  early  SO's  practically  every 
one  who  wintered  outdoors  used  absorbing 
cushions.  Taking  every  thing  into  consider- 
ation, the  writer  feels  that  he  has  had  as 
much  or  more  experience  with  large  hives 
and  absorbing  cushions  as  he  has  had  with 
the  smaller  cnaff  hives  and  sealed  covers. 
The  records  show  that  we  have  been  just  as 
successful  with  the  latter  as  with  the  former. 
The  large  Root  chaff  hives  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  present  chaff  hives  now  in  use. 
When  we  were  using  these  big  hives  and  ab- 
sorbing cushions  it  was  noticeable  every 
spring  that  the  cushions  were  more  or  less 
damp,  the  amount  of  dampness  depending 
upon  the  strength  of  the  colony  in  the  spring. 
At  that  time  it  was  our  custom,  on  a  warm 
day  when  the  sun  was  shining,  to  lift  the 
covers,  remove  the  cushions,  lay  them  on 
the  ground,  letting  them  dry  out  all  day. 
Just  before  night  we  put  them  back  in  the 
hives  again.  This  was  a  regular  program 
every  spring.  If  we  did  not  dry  out  the 
cushions  we  were  likely  to  find  dysentery 
very  shortly. 

Later  on  we  began  trying  the  big  chaff 
hives  with  absorbing  cushions  and  sealed 


covers,  half  having  the  absorbing  cushions 
and  the  other  half  sealed  covers.  The  re- 
sult for  a  number  of  winters  left  us  in  doubt. 
We  kept  on  with  our  experiments,  however, 
and  about  this  time  began  using  the  smaller 
chaff  hive  —  first  with  absorbing  cushions, 
and  later  with  sealed  covers.  The  smaller 
hives  with  sealed  covers  gave  unmistakably 
better  results  than  those  with  absorbing 
cushions.  We  also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  small  chaff  hives  with  sealed  covers 
would  winter  the  bees  about  as  well  as  the 
large  chaff  hives  with  absorbing  cushions. 
The  initial  cost  of  the  former  finally  decided 
us  to  abandon  the  big  hives  altogether.  For 
the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  been  winter- 
ing outdoors  in  the  small  hives  with  sealed 
covers,  and  any  one  of  our  apiarists  will  cer- 
tify that  our  wmtering  has  been  remarkably 
good. 

You  probably  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  in  climate.  It  is  proba- 
bly much  warmer  with  us,  and  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  have  a  large  hive;  but  a  chaff 
or  double-walled  hive  is  an  expensive  prop- 
osition at  best.  These  enormous  chaffs  es- 
pecially really  add  too  much  to  the  operating 
expense  in  a  bee-yard.  While  it  is  undeni- 
ably true  that  they  are  better  in  a  climate 
Hke  yours,  because  of  the  added  protection, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  afford  the  cheap- 
est way  of  wintering,  all  things  considered. 
Our  argument  has  been  this:  That  if  the 
smaller  chaff  hives  in  a  given  locality  with 
sealed  covers  will  not  bring  the  bees  through 
in  good  condition  the  bee-keeper  for  that  lo- 
cality had  better  by  all  means  adopt  cellar 
wintering.  When  a  chaff  or  double-walled 
hive  has  to  be  so  large,  with  a  packing  space 
of  anywhere  from  6  to  10  inches  in  order  to 
winter  successfully,  it  is  cheaper  to  winter 
indoors.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of  bee- 
keepers in  your  State,  especially  the  north- 
ern sections,  winter  in  cellars  or  clamps, 
rather  goes  to  show  that  this  advice  is  not 
far  from  right.  From  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  single-walled 
hives  and  build  a  repository  wholly  under 
ground  for  sheltering  them  during  the  win- 
ter than  to  put  that  same  yard  in  these  mon- 
strous chafr  hives.  Portland  cement  is  com- 
ing down,  cheaper  and  cheaper,  and  lumber 
is  growing  higher  and  higher. 

Having  said  this  much  we  are  not  going  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  sealed  cover  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  upward  ventilation  and  ab- 
sorbing cushions  for  all  localities.  If  any 
one  has  been  successful  in  wintering  with 
the  latter  we  would  advise  him  by  all  means 
to  stick  to  it.  We  are  using  at  Medina  the 
two  methods  side  by  side.  Just  yesterday 
(Jan.  12)  we  went  out  into  the  bee-yard  and 
found  the  colonies  provided  with  upward 
ventilation  and  absorbents  were  wintering 
just  as  well  as  those  with  sealed  covers;  but 
the  absorbents  were  damp,  in  some  cases 
quite  wet.  We  will  admit  that,  if  we  were 
using  the  old  Root  Jumbo  chaff  hive,  at  this 
stage  of  the  year  the  absorbents  would  be 
dry.  It  is  only  when  we  come  toward  spring 
that  the  dampness  seems  to  show  up. — Ed.] 
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MIGRATORY  BEE-KEEPING  ON  A  LARGE 
SCALE. 


A  Brief  Mention  of  Some  of  the  Difficulties 
Encountered  when  Moving  Four  Wagon- 
Loads  of  Bees  with  a  Traction  Engine. 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN. 


Migratory  bee-keeping,  moving  bees  to  va- 
rious pastures,  is,  in  Europe,  a  much  more 
common  practice  than  in  America.  In  Eu- 
rope, so  far  as  I  know,  the  main  object  in 
moving  bees — aside  from  moving  as  a  result 
of  changing  owners — is  to  give  the  bees  the 
advantage  of  the  heather  and  buckwheat 
bloom.  In  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
the  objects  given  above,  some  have  in  view 
moves  north  and  south,  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, to  prolong  the  honey  season. 

My  first  move  to  bee  pastures  was  some 
thirteen  years  ago;  and  since  that,  almost 
every  season  I  have  moved  sometimes  to  clo- 
ver, sometimes  to  basswood,  and  sometimes 
to  buckwheat.  During  these  years  I  have 
moved  many  and  many  a  wagonload  of  bees, 
many  a  carload,  and  also  boatloads  including 
a  tug  and  scow,  boats  propelled  by  gasoline- 
engine  power  and  by  the  wind.  This  season 
there  has  been  added  to  my  experience,  as 
seen  by  the  illustration  in  connection  with 
this  article,  moving  by  means  of  a  traction 
engine. 

The  most  anxious  moments  of  my  bee-keep- 
ing experience  have  been  spent  in  moving 
bees,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
these  have  resulted  in  many  a  gray  hair  be- 
ing added  to  my  head.  And  let  me  say  here, 
that,  unless  undertaken  in  a  very  small  way 
so  that  the  responsibility  and  labor  are  great- 
ly lessened,  the  chief  point  to  consider  is 
whether  the  bee-keeper  is  rightly  constitut- 
ed to  bring  this  work  to  a  successful  issue. 
If  he  is  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  lie 
inevitably  in  the  path  from  time  to  time,  he 
must  be  willing  to  throw  into  the  work  the 
best  his  body  and  mind  can  produce  for  the 
time  being.  Unless  on  a  small  scale  this 
work  must,  of  necessity,  be  laid  out  consider- 
ably ahead  of  time,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
carried  out  regardless  of  weather  and  other 
conditions,  at  the  time  set.  For  instance,  if 
four  or  five  teams  are  ordered  for  a  certain 
night  (we  always  try  in  summer  to  move  at 
night) ,  farmers  often  have  to  make  special 
preparations  such  as  putting  hay-racks  with 
straw  on  their  wagon,  greasing  wagons,  shoe- 
ing the  farm  horses  in  preparation  for  a  long 
and  unaccustomed  road  trip,  etc.  These 
farmers  and  the  bee-keeper  perhaps  can  not 
readily  communicate  with  one  another.  This 
makes  it  imperative  that  a//  go,  rain  or  shine, 
hot  or  cold.  If  the  trip  is  made  by  train  or 
boat  the  same  holds  good  with  the  added  re- 
sponsibility of  having  teams  ordered  at  the 
other  end  of  the  trip.  If  by  boat,  owing  to 
the  danger  of  storms,  the  risk  is  even  great- 
er; and  with  the  danger  of  having  a  sail  boat, 
by  reason  of  contrary  winds  or  a  calm,  left 
on  the  water  during  the  heat  of  the  day  with 
the  sun  to  beat  down  into  the  boat,  the  risk 


is  incalculable.  Although  I  have  come  safe- 
ly through  every  experience,  the  sail  boat 
for  transporting  bees  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
with  me.  I  have  seen  enough  to  feel  its 
danger. 

In  the  first  carload  of  bees  I  shipped  I  lost 
forty  colonies  out  of  340;  since  that,  so  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  I  have  lost  none  by  this  meth- 
od of  shipping.  Thirty-six-foot  cattle  cars  are 
used.  To  give  the  bees  air  I  have  used  my 
own  invention,  a  portico  to  the  hive  with  the 
sides  slightly  projecting,  and  in  these  projec- 
tions on  the  inner  side  a  groove  is  cut  into 
which  a  screen  can  be  quickly  slipped  pre- 
venting egress  on  the  part  of  the  bees.  The 
hive  entrance  is  the  full  width  of  the  hive 
with  a  depth  of  1  '4  inches,  and  the  portico 
leaves  2>^  inches  between  the  screen  and 
the  front  of  the  hive.  All  the  ventilation  the 
bees  get  during  a  move  i s  through  this  screen. 
My  experience  would  lead  me  to  urge  that 
the  bees  be  frequently  sprinkled  with  water 
when  in  transit — the  colder  the  water  the 
better.  To  spray  water  all  over  the  hives 
and  the  car  is  also  an  advantage.  The  evap- 
oration which  follows  Ijwers  the  tempera- 
ture. We  watch  the  bees,  and  when  they 
run  about  in  the  portico  like  a  drove  of  sheep, 
manifesting  excitement,  and  with  their 
tongues  protruding  through  the  screen,  we 
know  that  there  is  danger. 

In  moving  bees  I  avoid  using  hives  where 
the  brood-chambers  consist  of  combs  newly 
built,  preference  being  given  to  combs  wired 
and  toughened  by  cocoons.  If  the  brood- 
combs  are  not  heavy  with  honey  and  brood, 
so  much  the  better;  but  to  this  latter  I  pay 
no  attention,  simply  taking  conditions  as 
they  are. 

During  the  past  summer,  having  to  move 
bees  some  forty  miles  I  consulted  with  the 
owner  of  a  traction  engine,  explaining  to 
him  that  we  should  have  both  clay  and  sand 
road;  and  after  his  assertion  that  he  could 
draw  the  load  I  decided  to  give  the  plan  a 
trial. 

Some  110  twelve-frame  hives  with  one  or 
two  supers  on  each  were  loaded  on  four  wag- 
ons with  racks  filled  with  straw.  The  engine 
had  also  a  water-tank,  and  upon  this  tank  a 
platform  with  1500  lbs.  of  coal.  The  bees 
were  loaded,  after  being  interrupted  by  a 
thunderstorm  which  promised  much,  but  let 
us  off  with  only  a  slight  shower. 

About  10  P.M.  we  moved  off  at  a  pace  of 
about  ^Yz  miles  an  hour.  Every  one  felt  that 
matters  were  working  very  smoothly.  The 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  Shurr,  the  engineer 
and  owner,  standing  on  the  engine  step  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  engraving— a  man  who 
showed  himself  a  master  hand  at  his  work, 
as  we  did  not  have  to  uncouple  our  long  train 
even  once  to  turn  corners.  By  his  side  is 
Mr.  Shurr's  assistant.  With  the  bees  were 
Walter  Ebert,  with  whose  father  I  had  the 
bees;  next,  Louis  Held;  and  on  the  last  wag- 
on, Charles  Hatton,  of  Ohio,  whom  I  had 
met  at  the  National  convention  in  Detroit, 
and  who  spent  some  time  with  me  to  gain 
greater  experience  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey.    He  said  he  shone  in  a  long 
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day's  work,  and  he  had  his  opportunity,  as 
it  proved. 

Our  splendid  start  did  not  let  me  forget 
that  there  might  be  danger  ahead,  as  there 
had  apparently  been  a  heavy  thunderstorm, 
and  frequent  long  trips  had  given  me  experi- 
ence as  to  variations  in  rainfall  in  a  section 
of  country;  and  I  knew  how  slippery  clay 
roads  under  certain  conditions  might  be.  I 
used  to  be  an  advocate  of  wide-tired  wagons 
until  one  night,  moving  bees  on  slippery 
roads,  we  had  such  wheels  on  one  wagon, 
the  rest  being  narrow.  I  followed  that  wag- 
on on  foot  for  six  miles  until  we  passed  the 
clay,  and  again  and  again  the  rear  slewed 
around  untu  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  with 
every  prospect  of  upsettmg  unless  the  driver 
followed  the  movement  with  his  horses  and 
the  front  wheels.  From  that  night  to  this 
day  I  have  felt  that  the  advocates  of  legisla- 
tion to  compel  the  use  of  wide  tires  did  not 
know  their  business. 

The  clay  roads  became  more  sticky;  and, 
before  we  knew  it,  two  wagons  were  almost 
over  a  steep  bank.  With  chains  to  the  rack 
of  the  wagon,  and  to  a  fence  post  on  the  oth- 
er side,  we  relieved  the  pressure  on  the 
slowly  sinking  wheel  on  the  other  side  of  the 
load.  A  portion  of  the  bees  had  to  be  un- 
loaded. Such  situations  caused  delay;  and 
after  a  time,  owing  to  frequent  stops,  our  wa- 
ter and  fuel  ran  out.  The  former,  owing  to 
a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  was  difficult  to 
get.  However,  we  reached  the  gravel  at 
last,  and  our  spirits  rose;  and  as  we  made 
good  time  these  feelings  gave  vent  through 
the  steam-whistle,  as,  in  the  engineer's  esti- 
mation, worthy  objects  of  i-alutation  were 
passed  on  the  road. 

We  thought  our  difficulties  had  been  sur- 
mounted as  we  passed,  like  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, through  Port  Dover.  The  summer 
tourists  were  snapshotting  the  procession 
from  every  direction,  thinlcing,  as  one  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  such  a  scene  did  not  of  len 
present  itself  to  the  photographer.  But 
when  we  came  to  the  sand  we  found  it  too 
loose  for  the  engine-wheels  to  secure  a  pur- 
chase. Here  tne  engineer  bad  reckoned 
without  his  host.  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  describe  the  troubles  we  encounter- 
ed— the  broken  cable  (for  each  wagon  drew 
from  one  cable,  thus  preventing  the  strain 
from  the  rear  wagons  having  to  be  borne  by 
the  preceding) ,  hunts  for  water  for  bees  and 
engine,  etc.  We  had  a  splendid  band  of 
workers  who  made  the  most  of  every  situa- 
tion and  opportunity.  At  the  most  critical 
time  Messrs.  E.  Tiinder,  President  of  the 
Norfolk  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  Jas. 
Armstrong,  foul-brood  inspector  for  the  dis- 
trict, came  along. 

Seeing  the  straits  we  were  in,  Mr.  Trinder 
gave  us  wood  and  water,  refusing  any  pay. 
Mrs.  Trinder  prepared  food  for  the  party  on 
the  same  terms,  and  then  the  above-named 
gentleman  went  ahead  and  arranged  to  put 
the  bees  at  a  nearer  point,  where  they  were 
placed  by  an  exhausted  party  almost  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  were  loaded.  We  all 
made  a  solemn  resolution  never  again  to 


move  bees;  but  within  a  few  days  I  had 
another  night  trip  moving  bees  over  the 
same  road  by  wagon,  followed  by  the  ship- 
ment of  a  carload,  and  then  f our  wagonloaas 
the  following  week. 

Any  one  moving  bees  should  weigh  well 
the  cost,  lay  well  his  plans,  judge  well  the 
chances  as  to  honey,  and  not  only  be  alert  as 
to  every  thing  going  on,  but  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tne  work  and  set  the  pace 
for  his  help.  This  means  that  some  will 
have  to  carry  a  load  that  they  are  not  able  to 
bear.  Others  may  refuse  to  work  so  hard, 
and  in  this  they  may  have  a  wisdom  superior 
to  the  one  who  practices  migratory  bee- 
keeping. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  every  team- 
ster should  be  continually  watched  until  he 
has  proven  himself  a  careful,  thoughtful,  and 
capable  man. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


WHY  BEES  GNAW  COMBS. 


Wax  is  Needed,  and  Bees  Gnaw  the  Comb 
to  Get  it ;  they  Never  Gnaw  It  Away  for 
the  Purpose  of  Building  Drone  Comb. 

BY  L.   B.   SMITH. 


It  is  stated  by  some  good  authority  that  if 
bees  are  given  full  sheets  of  foundation,  all 
worker- sized  cells,  their  instinct  and  craving 
will  be  so  great  for  drones  and  drone-sized 
cells  that  they  will  often  gn<iw  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  foundation  and  rebuild  it  with 
drone  comb.  I  have  watched  this  closely 
for  the  past  25  years,  and  have  yet  to  see  a 
Case  where  the  bees  gnawed  down  the  foun- 
dation, and  rr  built  it  at  once  with  drone 
comb.  You  will  notice  that  I  emphasize  the 
words  'at  once,"  for  I  have  many  times 
known  bees  to  gnaw  away  at  least  a  third 
of  all  the  combs  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
later  rebuild  it  with  drone  comb;  but  at  the 
time  the  gnawing  was  done  the  bees  had  no 
thought  of  rearing  drones  or  building  drone 
comb.  My  expeiience  is  that  this  gnawing 
away  of  either  combs  or  comb  foundation  is 
done  at  a  time  when  no  honey  is  being  gath- 
ered; and  the  more  prolific  races  of  bees, 
such  as  the  Cyprians,  Syrians,  Carniolans, 
etc  ,  are  much  worse  at  this  naughty  act  of 

fnawing  their  combs  than  are  the  native 
lack  bees  or  the  Italians.  I  will  try  to  ex- 
plain further  why  this  is  so.  Of  course,  if 
comb  foundation  is  in  any  way  defective  or 
distasteful  to  the  bees  they  will  proceed  at 
once  to  gnaw  it  down  and  rebuild  with  both 
worker  and  drone  comb  ;  but  at  the  time 
this  gnawing  away  of  ready-built  combs  takes 
place  they  will  as  readily  remove  drone  as 
worker  combs — that  is,  provided  the  combs 
are  alike  as  to  age,  etc. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  bees  gnaw 
combs,  any  way.  The  most  common  cause 
is  the  need  of  wax.  At  a  time  when  but 
little  honey  is  being  gathered,  bees  secrete 
little  or  no  wax:  if  a  colony  has  a  good  aueen 
and  plenty  of  stores,  brood-rearing  will  con- 
tinue more  or  less  all  along,  and  there  is  a 
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Fig.  1.— Scholl's  wholesale  method  of  disinfecting  by  scorching  hives,  supers,  bottoms,  covers,  etc. 


constant  call  or  need  for  wax  by  the  bees  for 
capping  the  brood  and  mixing  with  propolis 
to  cnink  up  cracks  with,  etc.  At  such  times 
bees  will  not  draw  on  their  stores  sufficient- 
ly to  secrete  wax;  so  to  supply  this  want  or 
need  for  wax  they  will  begin  gnawing  the 
combs  near  the  bottom  next  to  the  entrance 
of  their  hives,  and  will  continue  this  gnaw- 
ing until  brood-rearing  ceases  or  until  a  hon- 
ey-flow comes  on;  and  the  more  prolific  races 
of  bees,  as  above  mentioned,  will  rear 
more  brood  during  a  honey-dearth  than  ei- 
ther Italian  or  black  bees,  and  so,  of  course, 
need  more  wax,  and  gnaw  their  combs 
worse.  It  makes  no  difference  at  such  a 
time  whether  it  is  drone  or  worker  comb — 
it  will  be  gnawed  just  the  same. 

Then  these  combs  will  not  be  rebuilt  again 
until  a  honey-flow  comes  on  and  tne  bees  be- 
gin to  get  crowded  for  room,  and,  of  course, 
at  such  times  it  is  only  natural  for  them  to 
build  drone  or  store  comb.  I  doubt  whether 
bees  ever  gnaw  down  either  comb  or  comb 
foundation  with  the  full  purpose  in  view  of 
rebuilding  it  with  drone  comb. 

We  all  Know  that  there  are  other  causes 
for  bees  gnawing  their  combs,  such  as  moldy 
moth-eaten  combs,  and  combs  where  pollen 
has  caked  and  hardened  in  the  cells,  etc. 

Bees  here  in  the  South  will  swarm  if  well 
supplied  with  honey  at  the  swarming  season, 
whether  new  honey  is  coming  in  or  not.  I 
have  known  them  to  swarm  when  no  honey 
whatever  was  being  gathered.  If  hived  on 
foundation  at  such  times  they  will  draw  out 
a  small  patch  in  the  center  of  a  few  sheets, 
and  the  queen  will  start  laying  in  the  cells 
drawn  out.  By  this  time  the  bees  will  have 
used  up  all  the  wax  scales  they  secreted  be- 
fore they  left  the  parent  hive,  and  they  at 
once  start  to  gnaw  the  foundation  to  sup- 

[)ly  the  wax  to  cap  the  brood  with,  etc.,  and, 
ater,  a  honey-flow  comes  on,  they  become 
prosperous,  and  soon  more  room  is  needed, 
and  they  will  build  store  or  drone  comb  in 
the  places  where  they  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore gnawed  away  the  foundation.  The  api- 
arist concludes,  when  he  examines  his  bees 
and  sees  this  drone  comb  where  he  had  put 


in  full  sheets  of  foundation  a  short  time  be- 
fore, that  the  bees  had  gnawed  down  the 
foundation  for  the  purpose  of  building  this 
drone  comb,  when  the  truth  was  they  had 
no  thought  of  building  comb  of  any  kind 
when  the  gnawing  was  done. 
Rescue,  Tex. 


WHOLESALE   DISINFECTION  OF  FOUL- 
BROODY  HIVES. 


When    this    Can    be    Done    Quickly    and 

Cheaply  there  is  No  Excuse  for  Not 

Doing  it. 


BY  LOUIS  H.   SCROLL. 


The  controversy,  both  pro  and  con,  on  the 
question  of  disinfecting  foul-broody  hives, 
has  been  quite  interesting  to  me;  also  the 
stand  taken  by  different  ones,  the  editor  in- 
cluded. I  want  to  try  to  put  "the  lid"  on 
this  matter.  My  experience  in  foul-brood 
work  has  given  me  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  observe  some  of  the  things  alluded  to  in 
many  of  the  arguments.  As  some  argue,  it 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  disinfect 
hives,  bottoms,  covers,  etc.,  from  foul-broody 
bees;  but  as  long  as  we  can  not  put  is  in  the 
place  of  may  with  absolute  certainty,  there 
is  left  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  disinfect  our  hives,  etc.;  and  we 
would  rather  err  on  the  safe  side.  If  there 
is  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  the  trouble  re- 
appearing when  we  do  not  disinfect,  we  run 
the  risk  of  subjecting  all  our  bees  to  the 
danger  of  destruction  by  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease, and  we  can  not  afford  it. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  dis- 
infecting not  only  the  hive-bodies,  but  bot- 
toms, covers,  supers,  frames,  yes,  and  every 
thing  that  has  come  in  contact  with  foul- 
broody  colonies  or  used  in  an  apiary  of  such. 
The  result  has  been  a  thorough  job,  and  the 
cleaning-up  of  the  trouble  entirely;  whereas 
we  know  of  cases  where  the  disease  has  re- 
appeared again  and  again  in  some  apiaries 
where  treatment  was  given  by  others  who 
were  not  able  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  why 


Fig.  2.— Wholesale  disinfection  of  hive  bodies  and  supers.  Kerosene  is  poured  down  the  stack  of  empty  bod- 
ies. Fig.  3. — A  lighted  bunch  of  straw  is  thrown  in  which  sets  the  whole  thing  on  fire.  Fig.  4.— In  a  moment 
Fall  is  a  roaring  furra:e  of  flame.  Fig.  5.— A  spadeful  of  earth  below  at  the  draft-opening,  and  a  cover  on  top 
finishes  the  job. 
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it  should  always  crop  out  again.  In  these 
cases  hive  disinfection  was  not  deemed  at  all 
necessary,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is 
one  reason  why  foul  brood  has  to  be  treated 
over  and  over  for  years,  many  times  in  the 
same  apiary.  I  have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  some  of  the  small  States  that  have  had 
foul-brood  inspectors  for  many  years  are  not 
more  free  from  the  disease,  unless  it  is  that 
the  disease  reappears  from  some  cause  or 
other.  And  at  least  some  cases  can  be 
traced  back  to  non-disinfected  hives,  I  feel 
almost  sure. 

Fig.  1  shows  only  one  of  several  places 
where  wholesale  disinfecting  was  adminis- 
tered in  my  inspection  work.  All  of  the 
methods  of  disinfecting  hives,  etc  ,  have 
been  used  more  or  less,  but  most  of  them 
are  too  slow.  Instead  of  scorching  out  a 
single  hive-body  at  a  time  we  stack  them  up 
as  in  Fig.  2  to  5.  The  empty  hives  rest  on  a 
bottom-board  which  provides  an  entrance 
below  to  create  a  draft.  A  small  quantity  of 
coal  oil  is  poured  down  the  inside  of  the 
stack,  as  in  Fig.  2.  In  Fig.  3  a  bunch  of 
straw,  which  was  first  set  afire,  is  thrown  in 
at  the  top,  falls  to  the  very  bottom,  and  the 
fire  runs  up  the  streaks  of  oil.  The  draft 
upward  soon  makes  all  a  roaring  furnace  of 
heat,  which  in  a  very  few  minutes  would 
consume  the  entire  pile  of  hives.  A  spade- 
ful of  loose  earth  to  close  the  entrance  in- 
stantly and  cut  off  the  draft,  and  a  cover 
over  the  top  as  in  Figs.  4  and  5,  quenches 
the  flames;  but  the  heat  remains  intense  for 
some  little  time,  thus  making  splendid  work 
of  it.  Those  stacks  in  the  pictures  having 
covers  on  them  have  already  been  treated. 

I  used  to  think  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to 
disinfect  frames  or  save  them  at  all;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  expensive 


to  .destroy  them.  In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  large 
vat  over  a  quickly  made  trench  in  the 
ground  in  which  a  rather  strong  solution  of 
lye  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  water  is  heat- 
ed. The  frames,  gathered  together  in  lots, 
are  immersed  and  thoroughly  boiled  for  a 
short  length  of  time.  They  come  out  as  nice 
and  clean  as  so  many  new  frames. 

In  Fig.  8  the  same  solution  is  used  in  a 
large  round  tank  which  is  heated  by  a  steam 
jet  from  the  upright  boiler  shown.  In  our 
work,  all  supers  that  may  have  been  on  foul- 
broody  colonies  are  disinfected  just  the  same. 
These  are  immersed  with  the  frames  in 
place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  a  strong  spring 
wire  reaching  over  the  top  of  the  super 
holding  them  in  place.  The  work  is  rapidly 
done  in  this  wholesale  way  as  effectively  as 
in  many  of  the  methods  that  require  too 
much  time  and  trouble,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  are  too  often  neglected. 

Now,  since  we  can  do  this  work  so  easily 
and  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  and  since  it  is  a 
risk  not  to  do  it,  can  we  afford  to  say  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  disinfect  our  hives  etc.? 
I  say,  no. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


ITALIANS  SWARMED  MORE  THAN  THF 
BLACKS. 


BY  W.  C,  MOLLETT. 


Being  convinced  by  what  I  had  read  in  the 
bee  journals  and  books  of  the  superiority  of 
Italians  over  the  common  black  bees  I  bought 
queens  of  good  Italian  stock  and  requeened 
all  except  two  or  three  of  my  colonies.  This 
was  two  years  ago,  and  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Italians  on  account  of  gen- 


Fig.  6. — The  frames  are  boiled  in  a  large  vat  and  made  safe  to  use  again. 
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Fig.  8.— Disinfecting  covers  and  bottoms.  The  whole  super  with  the  inside 
fixtures  and  all  is  lowered  into  the  vat  of  lye  and  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
is  thoroughly  heated  by  steam. 


tleness  and  more  pleasing  color.  They  seem- 
ed to  be  of  a  more  industrious  disposition, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  they  would  excel  the 
blacks  as  honey-gatherers;  but  I  was  sadly  de- 
ceived the  first  year.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason  they  seemed  possessed  of  the 
swarming  fever,  and  swarmed  from  May  till 
July,  seeming  to  pay  no  attention  to  any 
thing  but  preparing  to  swarm.  At  the  same 
time,  the  blacks  were  working  steadily  and 
laying  up  a  surplus,  and  neither  of  the  black 
colonies  swarmed  during  the  season.  Two 
of  them  filled  the  supers  twice,  which  is 
somewhat  remarkable  for  this  locality,  for  it 
does  not  have  many  honey-plants,  and  some 
seasons  there  is  little  or  no  honey  secured. 
The  Italians  would  hardly  enter  the  supers 
at  all;  some  colonies  absolutely  refused  to 
work  in  the  supers,  and  just  swarmed  out  as 
soon  as  the  lower  story  was  full  of  bees, 
which  would  be  in  a  very  short  time,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  extraordinarily  prolific.  I  know 
that  the  season  has  very  much  to  do  with 
swarming;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  both  would  have  been  equally  affected. 
Most  of  what  I  have  read  on  the  subject  says 
that  the  Italians  are  not  excessive  swarmers; 
but  for  some  reason  these  certainly  were, 
and  they  were  said  to  be  of  excellent  stock, 
being  highly  recommended  by  one  of  the 
largest  honey-producers  in  the  country.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  the  past  was  in  some  man- 
ner an  abnormal  season,  and  that  the  next 
will  show  better  results. 

WHITEWOOD  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

This  tree  is  usually  called  tulip-tree,  or 
whitewood,  in  the  North;  but  in  the  South  it 


is  almost  always  called 
"poplar."  The  wood  is 
very  valuable  for  build- 
ing and  a  great  many 
other  purposes,  and  on 
this  account  the  trees 
are  becoming  scarcer 
every  year.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  there  were 
enormous  quantities  of 
these  trees  in  most  of 
the  southern  ranges  of 
the  Appalachian  region 
and  the  foothills  of  the 
same  region.  Now  there 
are  only  a  few  inacces- 
sible places  in  which 
there  are  any  consider- 
able number  of  white- 
wood-trees,  and  these 
are  growing  scarcer  year 
after  year. 

The  whitewood  blooms 
usually  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  occasional- 
ly, when  there  are  late 
frosts,  the  blossoms  are 
almost  all  killed.  This 
happened  in  the  spring 
of  1907.  There  is  almost 
always  so  much  rain  that 
the  bees  do  not  have  a 
good  chance  to  work  on 

The  blossoms  are  very 


whitewood  blooms. 

large,  and  are  almost  exactly  like  a  tulip- 
blossom,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  hon- 
ey. The  honey  is  of  a  dark  color,  but  of  very 
good  quality,  and  brings  as  high  a  price  here 
as  any  kind.  I  could  easily  sell  thousands  of 
pounds  of  it  at  a  good  price;  but  there  is 
never  enough  of  it  to  supply  the  demand. 
As  the  whitewood  blooms  early  it  is  a  great 
help  in  brood-rearing,  and  the  bees  build  up 
very  rapidly  where  there  is  even  a  small 
number  of  trees,  and  are  in  good  shape  for 
gathering  basswood  honey  when  the  trees 
bloom.  If  there  had  been  forest  reservations 
estabhshed  a  few  years  ago  the  whitewood 
and  basswood  would  have  been  very  valu- 
able sources  of  honey. 
Stonecoal,  W.  Va. 


THE    ALEXANDER     CURE 
BROOD. 


FOR     FOUL 


Another  Testimonial  as  to  the  Soundness 
of  the  Plan. 


BY  PERCY  ORTON. 


Dr.  Miller's  discovery,  page  760,  Dec.  15, 
in  treating  black  brood,  is  ancient  history  to 
me,  and  should  be  to  others  if  they  had  prac- 
ticed what  I  wrote  to  you  and  was  printed  in 
Gleanings,  April  15,  1906,  page  507. 

I  knew  how  to  rid  combs  of  black  brood 
long  hpfore  Mr.  E.  W.  Alexander  reported 
it;  but  I  was  afraid  of  the  State  inspector,  as 
two  had  been  to  my  yard  and  told  me  to 
shake  the  bfes  on  to  new  foundation  and 
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I  noticed  at  our  bee-keepers'  meeting  held 
at  Amsterdam  that  not  one  person  ever  took 
any  stock  in  Mr.  Alexander's  cure  for  black 
brood.  Any  way,  I  never  heard  any  one  ex- 
press himself  favorably;  but  it  is  a  cure  just 
the  same.  The  secret  of  it  is  to  keep  the 
queen  away  from  the  combs  from  10  to  27 
days.  Some  cases  are  different,  and  the 
worker  bees  will  make  the  cure  by  remov- 
ing the  cause.  Don't  kill  good  queens. 
Don't  shake  bees  on  to  foundation  alone,  as 
over  half  will  swarm  out. 

Don't  get  discouraged.  I  have  had  lots  of 
experience  during  the  last  seven  years;  but 
black  brood  doesn't  bother  me  any  more. 

Northampton,  N  Y. 

[See  editorial  comments  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Orton  lives  in  a  black- 
brood  district,  or  what  was  once  that,  at 
least,  in  the  State  of  New  York. — Ed.] 


WINTERING  OUTDOORS  IN  WINTER  PA- 
PER CASES. 


Combination  paper  and  wooden  winter  case  being 
tried  out  at  Medina. 

melt  up  the  combs,  otherwise  I  should  have 
reported  before. 

I  have  "  discovered  "  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  kill,  remove,  or  cage  a  queen  when 
getting  rid  of  black  brood  if  you  do  not  care 
to  increase  the  number  of  brood-combs. 

My  treatment  is  this:  Take  out  one  half  of 
the  brood-combs  in  a  hive,  and  push  up  the 
follower  to  within  a  bee-space  of  the  other 
combs  that  are  left;  put  on  this  body,  half 
full  of  combs,  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board,  and  on  top  of 
that  another  hive- body.  Shake 
every  bee  off  the  combs  (that 
were  removed)  in  front  of  the 
lower  hive  body,  allowing  them 
to  run  in;  then  put  the  frames 
in  the  empty  top  hive-body  and 
put  on  the  cover.  Leave  them 
for  ten  days;  exchange  the  low- 
er combs  with  the  upper,  brush- 
ing all  bees  into  the  lower  hive- 
body  again.  Leave  two  days 
as  before,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  put  all  the  frames 
together  below. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  col- 
ony will  be  cured  if  the  bees  are 
fairly  strong  in  numbers. 

If  you  are  an  extracted-honey 
produ  }er  it  is  much  easier  to  rid 
the  yard  of  black  brood  than  if 
you  are  a  comb  honey  producer. 
The  former  has  only  to  brush 
his  bees  on  to  extracting-frames, 
that  have  been  on  the  hive  to  be 
treated,  over  a  zinc  five  days  or 
more,  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  and  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty  the  colony  will  be  cured 
the  first  time;  if  not,  keep  alter- 
nating the  combs  until  they  are. 
1  never  had  to  change  m>  ire  than 
twice,  even  in  the  worst  cases. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


Every  winter  we  are  conducting  some  ex- 
periments to  test  various  methods  of  winter- 
ing outdoors.  Ever  since  the  winter  paper 
cases  came  up  for  discussion  we  have  been 
using  them  in  a  small  way  to  determine  how 
nearly  they  would  hold  their  own  with  the 
regular  standard  double-walled  chaff -packed 
hives.  Experiments  thus  far  conducted 
seem  to  show  that  the  paper  cases  do  not 
give  as  good  results  as  the  regular  standard 


Paper  winter  case'with  chaff,  cushion'placed'cri  icp. 
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A  paper  winter  case  showing  the  folds  of  newspaper 
next  to  the  hive. 

hives.  While  they  are,  of  course,  far  better 
than  no  protection  whatever,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  our  locality,  it  pays  to  fuss  with 
any  thing  of  this  sort;  for  the  loss  in  bees, 
and  the  greater  consumption  of  stores,  will 
more  than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  better 
protection. 

During  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  been 
trying  a  combination  of  wooden  winter  case 
and  the  paper  case.  The  subjoined  illustra- 
tions will  show  how  some  of  our  hives  are 
prepared.  The  inner  cover  is  sealed  down 
by  the  bees.  Over  the  hive  are  placed  sev- 
eral folds  of  newspaper;  over  this  a  large 
square  of  heavy  wrapping  paper,  when  the 
sides  and  ends  are  neatly  folded  down  and 
tacked.  An  ordinary  chaff  cushion  is  plac- 
ed on  top,  and  over  the  whole  is  put  a  wood- 
en winter  case  that  neatly  fits  over.  In  the 
illustrations  you  will  notice  how  the  entrance 
has  been  reduced,  and  the  further  fact  that 
an  Alexander  feeder  is  left  on  over  winter. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  combination 
of  wood  and  paper  case  will  be  as  economi- 
cal of  stores  and  of  bees  as  the  regulation 
double-walled  hive.  Then  why  do  we  fuss 
with  any  arrangement  of  this  kind?  Simply 
that  we  may  do  a  little  experimenting  for 
the  readers  of  Gleanings.  If  they  have  any 
merit  at  all  they  may  be  useful  in  milder  ch- 
mates  than  we  have  here. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Sharpening  a  Saw. 


BY  F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


Here  is  part  of  a  letter  that  got  me  into 
this  trouble.  When  I  had  read  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  it  I  thought  of  that  joke  we  used 
to  rattle  off  as  school-children:  "Of  all  the 


saws  I  ever  saw  saw,  this  saw  is  the  worst  to 
saw  I  ever  saw,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

There  is  one  feature  pertaining  to  carpentry  regard- 
ing which  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  exists,  and  that  is 
saw-sharpening.  Can  you  not  give  us  a  chapter  on 
this  kind  of  work?  The  average  farm-saw  requires 
from  50  to  100  pounds  weight  on  it  to  cause  it  to 
"  chaw  "  through  a  soft-pine  board.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  average  boy  that  I  want  to  see  an  article  on 
how  to  file  a  saw. 

One  of  my  old  business  friends  has  a  say- 
ing, "When  the  other  fellow  puts  it  up  to 
me  I  always  go  him  one  better,"  and  here  it 
was  squarely  up  to  me.  I  have  a  perfect 
mania  for  very  sharp  tools,  and  for  years  I 
have  taken  care  of  all  of  them  excepting  the 
saws;  and  these,  as  soon  as  the  keen  edge 
was  worn  olf,  ordinarily  by  the  boys  trying 
to  cut  through  a  nail  or  two,  I  used  to  take  to 
an  expert.  In  a  general  kind  of  way  I  fan- 
cied all  other  users  of  saws  did  the  same 
thing,  even  farmers.  But  I  see  I  have  been 
mistaken.  Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
can  not  recall  ever  having  seen  a  really 
sharp  saw  in  a  friend's  house  excepting  one, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  owner  of  it  was  a 
bank  official  who  sharpened  it  himself;  but 
I  can  recall  many  blunt  ones.  Now  that  the 
problem  was  up  to  me  I  decided  to  learn  how 
to  sharpen  a  saw,  even  if  it  took  a  week,  and 
included  the  destruction  of  one  of  Disston's 
best.  Well,  it  took  just  one  day  to  make  me 
wise;  and  the  best  proof  is  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  critical  examination  of  an  old- 
time  carpenter  a  rip,  crosscut,  and  hacksaw, 
all  of  which  have  been  under  my  file,  and 
he  pronounces  them  well  done;  but  he  cau- 
tiously added,  "Not  perfect,  remember." 
Being  fresh  from  the  work  I  feel  I  am  in  fine 
shape  to  tell  how  it  was  done,  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  the  expert,  for  he  just  forgets  some 
little  trifling  point  that  means  so  much  to  the 
novice. 

My  correspondent  wants  especially  to 
know  how  to  treat  a  saw  that  has  been  filed 
out  of  order.  Honestly,  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  handle  this  problem  with  credit; 
but  my  first  attempt,  just  because  of  the 
want  of  information  regarding  a  trivial  point, 
resulted  in  a  saw  very  badly  filed  out  of  or- 
der: and  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours  I 
worked  hard  on  what  was  really  a  ticklish 
job  in  dentistry,  for  that  saw  needed  a  new 
set  of  teeth.  It  got  them,  and  I  am  rather 
proud  of  the  job. 

For  sharpening  an  ordinary  handsaw  one 
needs  four  tools  —  triangular  file  of  tapering 
shape;  flat  file;  a  saw-set,  and  a  saw-clamp; 
My  correspondent  speaks  of  different  sizes 
of  triangular  files,  evidently  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  various  sizes  will  give  dif- 
ferent angles,but  this  is  not  so;  for,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  size  of  the  tool,  if  we  break.it 
straight  across,  the  surface  will  be  an  equi- 
lateral triangle;  and  any  one  who  has  stud- 
ied geometry  knows  that,  in  such  a  triangle, 
each  angle  is  of  the  value  of  60°.  — 

The  flat  file  is  to  be  used  for  jointing — that 
is,  making  the  teeth  all  of  one  height. 

The  set  is  used  for  bending  the  teeth  side- 
wise  alternately,  so  that  the  cut  made  by  the 
teeth  will  be  slightly  wider  than  the  blade, 
thus  permitting  the  blade  to  work  freely. 
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p  The  clamp 
is  to  hold  the 
saw  in  posi- 
tion while  it  is 
being  treated, 
and  is  indis- 
pensabl  e.  I 
know  whereof 
I  speak,  be- 
cause in  a  fit 
of  smartness  I 
held  the  saw, 
on  my  maiden 
effort,  in  the 
bench-vise.  I 
have  just  fin- 
ished making 
a  clamp  like 
one  I  borrow- 
ed, every  bit 
of  the  sawing 
being  done 
with  tools  of 
my  own  sharpening,  which  worked  clean- 
ly and  smoothly;  so  before  the  reader  does 
any  thing  else  he  must  make  a  saw-clamp. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  front  elevation. 

The  classifications  are:  uprights,  2  pieces, 
2x4x50;  cross-pieces,  3  pieces,  1x4x21; 
vise,  2  pieces,  ^4  X2^4^X30. 


I '^2 


Fig.  2. 


'%^" 


The  lengths  of  the  uprights  will  depend 
upon  the  height  of  the  man  who  is  to  use 
the  clamp.  I  find  in  my  own  case  it  is  about 
six  inches  shorter  than  the  distance  of  my 
armpit  from  the  ground. 

Begin  work  on  two  2X4  stuff  by  drawing 
on  the  face  at  one  end  of  each  piece  the 
design  shown  in  Fig.  2;  then  saw  out  the 


center  piece  and  cut  off  the  corners;  then 
nail  on  the  three  cross-pieces.  The  two 
pieces  that  form  the  vise  are  to  be  held  in 
the  V-shaped  cut,  and  must,  therefore,' be 
planed  to  a  suitable  shape. 

Fig.  3  shows   the    pair    in  j 

cross-section  with  exaggerat- 
ed space  between.  To  lay 
out  the  work  on  one  face  of 
each  piece,  draw  a  line  ^4  inch 
from  an  edge;  then  on  the  op- 
posite edge  draw  a  line  right 
down  the  middle.  Plane  the 
marked  face  until  the  new 
surface  is  bounded  by  the 
pencil  Hues;  then  plane  the 
other  edge  until  a  new  surface  extends  from 
the  pencil-line  to  the  margin  of  the  unmark- 
ed face. 

Last  of  all,  sufficient  from  the  ends  of  each 
piece  must  be  cut  away  to  give  room  for  the 
handle  of  the  saw.    Fig.  4  illustrates  this. 


Fig.3. 


Fig.  4- 


When  you  use  the  clamp  it  is  better  to  be 
out  of  doors,  because  you  will  need  lots  of 
good  light.  There  is  no  chance  work  in  fil- 
ing a  saw;  you  must  know  exactly  the  shape 
of  tooth  you  want,  and  see  that  you  get  it; 
so,  set  your  clamp  up  against  a  fence  and 
rope  it  tight  to  the  railing  so  that  it  can  not 
move. 

SAWS  AND  THEIR  TEETH. 

The  use  to  which  a  saw  is  to  be  put  deter- 
mines the  shape  of  its  teeth;  consequently, 
for  the  proper  sharpening  of  any  particular 
saw  one  must  know  to  what  purpose  it  is  to 
be  put.  This  article  is  not  intended  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  saw-sharpening,  but  only 
such  phases  of  it  as  may  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  average  bee-keeper  or  farmer. 
The  essential  saws  for  such  a  one  are  cross- 
cut, rip,  and  back  saws,  for  soft  or  medium 
hard  woods,  and  buck-saw  for  the  firewood 
pile;  hence  only  these  will  be  considered 
here. 

The  rip  saw  is  used  to  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  wood;  the  other  three,  across  the 
grain. 

A  saw-tooth  has  two  functions — paring  and 
scraping.  The  rip  saw  acts  like  a  chisel, 
each  tooth  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the  fiber, 
which  lodges  in  the  throat  of  the  tooth  and 
is  carried  forward  until  free  of  the  wood, 
when  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Since  one  tooth 
alone  is  responsible  for  each  bit  of  fiber, 
both  sides  of  each  tooth  must  be  equally 
sharp;  in  other  words,  the  forward  face 
must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

So  much  for  the  paring  action  of  the  tooth. 
Let  us  now  consider  its  duty  as  a  scraper. 
Scraping  is  done  with  a  sharp  tool  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  that  is  being  oper- 
ated upon.  The  bottom  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  saw  runs  is  the  surface  that  is  be- 
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ing  scraped,  and  this  surface  coincides  with 
the  line  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  saw; 
therefore,  to  get  the  teeth  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cut  we 
make  them    perpendicular  to  the  general 


\ 


A 
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line  formed  by  the  points  of  the  teeth.  Fig. 
5  illustrates  the  teeth  of  a  four-point  rip  saw, 
such  as  is  used  for  soft  woods.  The  angle 
which  the  front  of  the  tooth  makes  with  the 
general  line  is  called  rake,  hook,  or  pitch. 
In  this  case  it  is  perpendicular. 

Right  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  saws  are  classified  by  the  number  of 
"points  "  of  teeth  that  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  inch.  The  number  of  teeth  is 
one  less  than  the  number  of  points.  In 
most  saws  the  number  of  points  is  stamped 
on  the  blade  below  the  handle.  For  medi- 
um-hard woods  a  five-point  rip  saw  is  best, 
the  teeth  being  dressed  like  the  four-point. 

CROSSCUT  SAWS. 

In  cutting  across  the  grain  the  fiber  can 
not  be  wedged  out  as  in  ripping.  It  must  be 
severed  on  each  side  as  if  by  a  knife-cut,  so 
we  see  it  takes  two  teeth  to  cut  out  each  lit- 
tle bit  of  wood  fiber  that  comes  away.  The 
front  or  cutting  edge  of  each  tooth  must, 
therefore,  be  brought  to  a  sharp  edge  like  a 
knife  —  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  bevel  must  be  on  only  one  side  of  the 
tooth  —  the  inside.  Again,  we  all  know  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood 
with  even  a  sharp  knife  when  the  blade  is 
kept  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
stroke. 

[c  However,  if  we  advance  either  the  point 
or  the  handle  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  blade, 
cutting  is  much  easier.  For  this  reason  the 
pitch  of  the  tooth  of  a  crosscut  saw  is  gener- 
ally about  60°.  The  only  exception  a  farmer 
or  bee-keeper  is  likely  to  meet  with  is  the 
pruning-saw,  where  the  pitch  is  usually  al- 
most perpendicular,  like  a  rip  saw;  but  the 
edge  is  beveled  like  a  crosscut  saw.  The 
upright  pitch  is  permissible  because  of  the 
soft  green  wood  it  is  used  upon.  A  six- 
point  crosscut  saw  is  the  best  to  use  on  soft 
wood  where  rapid  rather  than  fine  work  is 
required.  For  medium  hard  wood  a  seven- 
point  saw  is  better,  while  a  general-purpose 
bucksaw  has  four  points.  Experts  make  a 
slight  difference  in  the  amount  of  bevel  that 
is  given  the  teeth  of  different  crosscut  saws; 
but  for  general  use  they  may  be  all  sharpen- 
ed the  same  way. 

Before  dismissing  this  general  subject  of 
teeth  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that,  since 
both  edges  of  each  tooth  are  beveled,  when 
we    look     sidewise    at    the     tooth    of     a 
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crosscut  saw  we  see  a  little  one  in- 
side of  a  big  one.  The  upper  cor- 
ners are  joined  by  a  straight  line; 
therefore  when  we  turn  the  point  of 
the  saw  toward  us  so  as  to  get  a  profile 
view  of  a  tooth  we  find  it  looks  like 
Fig.  7,  and  two  adjacent  ones  appear 
like  Fig.  8.  In  a  well-sharpened  saw 
this  groove  should  show  all  the  way 
down  when  one  sights  along  the 
edge  toward  the  light.  The  more 
perfect  you  can  make  this  groove  Q 
the  nearer  you  approach  perfection  ^ 

n  sharpening. 

JOINTING  THE  SAW. 

The  first  step  in  sharpening  a  saw  is 
to  joint  it;  that  is,  bring  all  the  teeth  to  a 
uniform  height.  This  is  very  important,  for 
if  one  tooth  be  just  a  little  above  the  general 
level,  the  saw  will  stop  with  a  jerk  right  at 
that  point.  To  test  this,  lay  a  bit  of  flat 
wood  on  the  saw-bench  and  run  a  gentle 
stroke  across  the  edge.  When  the  saw  sud- 
denly stops,  mark  the  spot  and  you  will  al- 
most certainly  find  a  high  tooth  right  there. 

I  will  suppose  your  saw  firmly  held  in  the 
clamp,  the  grip  being  tightened  by  hammer- 
ing the  vise  firmly.  Take  a  ten  inch  sharp 
flat  file  without  a  handle;  lay  it  on  the  teeth 
with  the  point  toward  the  point  of  the  saw 
and  pass  it  along  the  teeth,  repeating  until 
all  are  of  a  uniform  height.  In  a  bad  case  of 
uneven  teeth  you  may  have  to  make  quite  a 
vigorous  application. 

SETTING  THE  TEi^TH. 

As  already  said,  setting  consists  of  bend- 
ing the  teeth  alternately  from  side  to  side. 
The  flat  side  of  the  tooth  is  bent  outward. 
The  amount  of  set  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  tooth  and  the  nature  of  the  job.  Soft 
woods  need  more  set  than  hard  woods;  wet 
woods  more  than  dry.  But  use  no  more  set 
than  is  actually  necessary;  for  the  more  set, 
the  more  wood  is  cut;  therefore  more  force 
must  be  applied.  But  whatever  be  the  set 
it  must  be  uniform  throughout;  but,  luckily, 
this  is  easily  got  by  the  adjustable  sets  on 
the  market.  Using  a  Tainter's  saw-set  I  find 
excellent  results  when  the  anvil  is  turned  to 
No.  2  for  the  back  saw.  No.  4  for  the  seven- 
point  hand  saw,  and  No.  5  for  the  rip  saw. 
All  the  set  should  be  in  one-half  of  the  tooth, 
and  should  never  reach  to  the  body  of  the 
blade.  In  setting,  begin  at  the  handle  on 
one  side  and  finish  that  side  before  tackling 
the  other. 

FILING. 

With  a  saw  in  fair  condition  the  safest  rule 
to  follow  is  to  put  a  new  surface  at  exactly 
the  same  angle  it  had  before.  Push  the  file 
with  a  slow  and  steady  stroke  so  as  to  use 
the  whole  length  of  it,  always  keeping  the 
downward  pressure  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  stroke  so  that  the  action  on  the  tooth 
will  be  uniform  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
tooth.  On  the  return  stroke,  either  lift  the 
file  clear  or  allow  it  to  rest  very  lightly 
on  the  saw.  Two  strokes  are  usually  suffi- 
cient for  such  a  tooth  as  one  finds  in  a  six- 
point  saw,  while  only  one  is  usually  enough 
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on  the  small  tooth  of  a  back  saw;  and,  speak- 
ing of  files,  do  start  with  a  new  one,  keeping 
it  clean  and  well  oiled. 

But  suppose  you  are  starting  out  to  work 
on  a  saw  tnat  is  badly  out  of  order,  such  as 
my  correspondent  described  —  one  that  has 
been  filed  all  kinds  of  ways,  and  set  without 
any  system;  then  you  will  have  a  job  on 
your  hands  that  will  keep  you  busy  for  quite 
a  while.  First,  see  that  your  saw  is  so  set 
in  the  vise  that  the  lower  part  of  the  finished 
tooth  will  be  very  little  above  the  level  of 
the  vise  top  —  only  enough  for  the  vise  to 
clear  it,  and  you  will  then  have  a  guide  for 
the  depth  of  the  cut.  Theoretically  you  are 
to  worK  upon  only  one  tooth  at  a  time,  but 
I  find  my  file  is  busy  with  one  on  each  side. 
Which  will  be  filed  the  more  will  depend 
upon  how  the  pressure  is  applied;  and  this 
gives  one  a  chance  to  correct  an  uneven 
width  of  teeth ;  so  when  you  apply  the  file  to 
any  particular  tooth,  compare  it  with  the  one 
on  the  other  side  of  the  file,  and  press  hard- 
est against  the  wider  one,  letting  the  other 
take  care  of  itself.  You  will  thus  be  able  to 
get  uniform  width  in  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 

THE  TOOTH  TO  WORK  ON. 

Start  work  on  one  side  at  the  end  nearest 
the  handle,  and  file  each  alternate  tooth; 
then  reverse  the  saw  and  file  the  remainder. 
You  will  probably  be  in  doubt  as  to  which 
tooth  you  are  to  work  upon.  I  know  I  was. 
It  is  the  one  that  is  bent  away  from  you,  the 
one  in  which  you  can  see  the  little  tooth  in- 
side the  big  one;  and  you  are  to  work  on  the 
face  next  to  the  point  of  the  saw.  So  when 
the  handle  of  the  saw  is  on  your  right,  the 
tooth  you  are  to  file  will  also  be  on  the  right 
of  the  tool;  when  the  handle  is  on  your  left, 
the  tooth  will  be  on  the  left  of  the  file. 

ANGLE   OF  FILE. 

The  angle  at  which  the  file  is  held  is  im- 
portant. We  have  two  to  consider  —  first, 
the  angle  with  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
blade;  second,  the  angle  with  the  line  of  the 
teeth.  The  first  is  always  at  right  angles;  so 
if  the  clamp  is  standing  perfectly  upright, 
then  the  file  will  be  horizontal.  The  second 
angle  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  bevel 
wanted  on  the  teeth.  In  the  case  of  a  rip 
saw,  where  a  square-pointed  tooth  is  wanted 


Fig.  10  shows  the  angle  when  we  look 
from  above.  The  cant  of  the  file  will  de- 
pend upon  the  rake  you  want  to  give  the 
tooth.     With  crosscut  saws  the  top  face  of 
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the  file  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  blade.  In  Fig.  9  we  are  supposed  to 
be  looking  down  upon  the  teeth  of  a  rip  saw 
from  above,  and  we  see  the  file  working  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  teeth.  In 
crosscut  saws,  such  as  have  been  described, 
an  angle  of  45°  is  about  right. 


the  file  should  be  level  in  both  directions; 
with  the  rip  and  pruning  saws  the  face  of 
the  file  working  on  the  front  surface  of_the 
tooth  must  be  upright.  '-^^ 

In  working  over  an  old  saw  that  is  in^^bad 
shape,  bend  all  your  thoughts  in  getting  uni- 
form depth  of  cut,  width  of  teeth,  and  angle 
of  bevel.  Do  not  worry  at  this  stage  about 
the  height  of  teeth  or  the  angle  of  slope 
shown  in  Fig.  7;  for  if  the  other  three  are 
right,  these  two  will  probably  take  care  of 
themselves,  provided  always  the  file  is  kept 
level  and  at  the  proper  angle  with  the  line 
of  the  teeth. 

An  old  proverb  says  that  an  old  violin  is 
good  enough  for  a  beginner  to  practice  on. 
Of  course  it  is;  for  it  is  a  better  instrument 
than  it  was  when  first  made.  But  an  old 
bent  saw  with  twisted  teeth,  sometimes  want- 
ing a  few  of  these  essentials,  is  not  the  best 
tool  for  first  experiments  in  saw-sharpening. 
The  possessor  of  a  good  saw  with  many 
broken  teeth  should  send  it  to  a  saw-cutler 
who  will  strip  off  the  old  teeth  and  punch 
new  ones  in  the  new  edge. 

Let  me  conclude  by  giving  the  dimensions 
of  saws  that  are  recommended  for  such  work 
as  happens  around  the  average  apiary  or 
farm: 

Length  Points  to  inch 

Rip  saw  28  4 

Hand  or  crosscut  26  7 

Tenon  or  back  10  to  14  10 

Keyhole  or  compass  saw    14  to  18  9  to  12 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


A  STRUGGLE   WITH    EUROPEAN    FOUL 
BROOD. 


The  Removal  of  the  Queen  and  the  In- 
troduction of  a  New  Italian  Queen  Ef- 
fected a  Cure;  Goldens  Preferred  to 
Three-banded;  the  Alexander  Method 
Followed. 

BY  EDGAR  WILLIAMS. 


I  should  like  to  give  you  my  experience 
with  European  foul  brood  or  the  so-called 
black  brood.  The  winter  of  1903  proved  to 
be  a  very  severe  one  on  bees  in  this  locality. 
Most  bee-keepers  lost  from  75  to  100  per  cent 
of  their  bees  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
My  bees  were  wintered  out  of  doors  in  sin- 
gle-walled hives  packed  only  on  top.  I 
saved  only  four  weaklings  out  of  eighty  good 
colonies  the  previous  fall.  Whether  this  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  disease  I  can  not 
say — probably  not.    I  am  simply  telling  it  as 
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a  prelude  to  my  story.  I  purchased  three 
more  colonies  that  spring,  and  moved  them 
the  fore  part  of  June.  They  were  perfectly 
healthy,  as  were  the  four  I  had  wintered. 
The  raspberry  commenced  to  bloom,  and  it 
was  followed  by  white  clover,  so  that  my 
seven  weak  colonies  built  up  rapidly. 

About  the  first  of  July  I  decided  to  begin 
preparations  for  increasing  my  apiary.  I 
moved  one  colony  to  a  new  location  and 
placed  a  set  of  combs  on  the  old  stand  for 
the  old  queen.  If  the  old  colony  had  plenty 
of  young  bees  left  I  intended  to  let  it  rear 
its  own  cells.  On  looking  at  the  old  brood  a 
day  afterward  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  nearly  all  the  bees  had  deserted  it. 
I  took  away  most  of  the  sealed  brood  and 
gave  it  to  other  colonies  for  fear  it  would 
chill,  massing  the  frames  left  containing 
partly  unsealed  brood  in  the  center  of  the 
nive.  It  was  now  not  much  better  than  a 
nucleus.  About  ten  days  later  I  made  an 
examination.  The  sealed  brood  had  mostly 
hatched,  but  that  which  was  unsealed  had 
died  and  lay  untouched  in  the  cells.  Half  of 
it  had  turned  to  a  dark-brown  mass.  I 
thought  it  was  chilled  brood,  and  it  might 
have  been,  for  the  colony  was  perfectly 
healthy.  When  I  divided  it  I  gave  the 
frames  to  several  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
honey-flow  continued  a  while  longer — about 
ten  days — and  the  dead  brood  practically  dis- 
appeared. After  the  flow  had  ceased  I  no- 
ticed a  large  quantity  of  dead  brood  in  sev- 
eral hives.  I  began  to  think  something  was 
wrong.  Several  in  the  neighborhood  who 
kept  bees  were  consulted.  They  had  never 
noticed  any  such  thing  except  an  occasional 
cell,  therefore  they  were  inclined  to  think  it 
was  poisoned  or  starved  brood,  so  I  did  noth- 
ing. Being  anxious  for  increase  that  year  I 
formed  nuclei,  raised  queens,  and  then 
strengthened  the  nuclei  by  drawing  brood 
from  the  stronger  colonies.  The  seven  col- 
onies were  increased  that  year  to  thirty,  all 
of  which  were  inoculated  with  disease. 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  1905. 

The  bees  wintered  well,  as  I  lost  only  three 
colonies  out  of  thirty.  The  first  batch  of  brood 
the  bees  reared  appeared  to  be  healthy,  and 
I  thought  the  disease  had  disappeared.  This 
is  something  I  have  often  noticed  with  the 
disease.  The  first  lot  of  brood  raised  in  the 
spring  is,  to  all  appearance,  healthy.  It  is 
tne  second  lot,  or  after  that,  when  the  dis- 
ease begins  to  appear.  But  soon  I  noticed 
it  in  a  few  colonies,  and  by  the  latter  part  of 
May  every  colony  but  two  was  badly  dis- 
eased. Some  showed  very  few  healthy  cells. 
In  some  cases  it  seemed  to  affect  the  bees. 
Some  colonies  that  had  prepared  to  swarm, 
in  a  few  weeks  had  scarcely  enough  bees  to 
cover  the  brood.  These,  of  course,  were  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Two  colonies  remained 
healthy.  One  was  a  hybrid;  the  other  colo- 
nies left  showed  three  yellow  bands,  al- 
though at  that  time  I  had  introduced  no  new 
blood.    The  rest  were  all  hybrids. 

I  sent  a  sample  of  the  brood  to  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  They  pronounced  it  pickled  brood, 
or  possibly  foul  brood,  and  advised  me  to 


give  the  bees  the  McEvoy  treatment.  I  de- 
cided to  follow  their  advice  and  do  a  thor- 
ough job.  So  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1905, 
I  snook  all  the  thirty  colonies,  except  the 
two  healthy  ones,  on  frames  with  starters. 
As  I  had  no  tight  building  to  handle  the 
combs  in  I  carried  the  whole  28  set  through 
our  dining-room,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  through 
a  hall,  into  an  attic.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
mother  did  not  notice  the  honey  and  bits  of 
comb  that  got  on  to  the  stair  carpet  until  the 
combs  were  all  in  the  attic.  Shaking  the 
bees  and  carrying  the  combs  into  the  attic 
occupied  a  whole  day,  and  a  hard  day's  work 
it  was. 

That  evening  I  went  to  work  extracting 
the  honey  out  of  the  combs.  Part  of  it  was 
candied  and  would  not  come  out.  I  worked 
past  midnight,  took  a  "lay  off"  next  day, 
and  worked  past  midnight  the  next  night  be- 
fore I  got  the  stuff  extracted. 

Next  morning  I  built  a  fire  under  the  big 
iron  kettle,  went  up  into  the  attic,  cut  the 
combs  from  the  frames,  put  them  in  sacks, 
and  carried  them  down  and  put  them  into 
the  kettle  to  render  into  wax.  I  had  just 
completed  stacking  the  combs,  and  had  part 
of  them  in  the  kettle.  The  wax  was  about 
ready  to  boil  over  when  mother  came  to  the 
door  and  informed  me  that  the  attic  was  full 
of  smoke — the  house  must  be  on  fire.  I  hur- 
ried into  the  house  and  up  into  the  attic, 
distinctly  remembering  that,  the  day  before, 
I  had  had  the  smoker  up  there  driving  some 
bees  out  of  doors  that  had  clustered  on  the 
windows. 

Pierpont,  Ohio. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  VARIATION  IN  ORANGE  HONEY. 


BY  EDWIN  G.   BALDWIN. 


My  dear  Mr.  Root: — You  will  note  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hart,  of  Alabama,  page 
738,  Dec.  1,  that  he  names  titi  and  black  hi- 
pelo,  sweet  gum,  gallberry,  and  loquat  as 
possible  sources  of  contamination  with  the 
pure  orange  nectar.  I  am  much  obliged  to 
him  for  his  kindness  in  calling  my  attention 
to  what  he  believes  are  possible  sources;  but 
locality  has  so  much  effect,  he  naturally  sup- 
posed that,  because  we  live  in  Florida,  we 
have  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  that  are  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  State,  and  have 
them  right  here  in  range  of  our  bees  at  De- 
land. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  interest,  the  titi 
and  black  tupelo  do  not  extend  further  south 
than  the  northern  end  of  Lake  George, 
northern  end  of  our  county,  sixty  or  more 
miles  from  us.  That  is  the  southern  limit  of 
their  growth.  The  loquat  is  here  in  fairly 
large  numbers;  but  it  is  now  in  bloom,  and 
will  be  till  early  January.  It  is  in  fruit,  not 
blossom,  by  the  time  oranges  come  into  blos- 
som, and  can  not  possibly  be  a  source  of  any 
of  the  honey  in  the  supers  at  orange-bloom- 
ing time  unless  it  be  carried  up  by  the  bees 
later  in  giving  the  queen  room,  as  stated  in 
my  article  on  orange  honey  in  your  columns. 
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The  gallberry  (our  holly)  blooms,  by  actual 
tabulation,  from  the  23d  of  April  (the  earliest 
noted)  to  the  11th  of  May,  the  average  being 
the  5th  of  May  or  thereabout.  It  is  too  late 
to  come  into  our  orange  crop,  as  we  extract 
as  soon  as  the  last  orange-blossoms  are  gone. 
That  leaves  but  the  sweet  gum  in  the  list 
named  by  Mr.  Hart.  If  our  bees  worked  on 
it  here  it  would  be  a  source,  I  admit.  But  I 
have  never,  in  all  my  observations,  seen  any 
bees  on  sweet  gum  in  our  section.  Whether 
it  does  not  yield  honey,  and  whether  climate 
and  soil  can  be  accountable,  are  questions  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine.  I  have 
sent  another  sample  of  this  year's  orange- 
blossom  honey  to  Mr.  Younge,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  await  his  verdict  on  tne  pollen-grains 
with  deep  interest.  By  the  way,  I  sent  him 
a  sample  of  California  orange  honey  (so  call- 
ed), and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
were  no  clear-cut  grains  of  orange-blossom 
pollen  in  it,  for  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  had  very  little  if  any  of  the  real 
orange.  It  did  not  have  the  taste  nor  color 
nor  odor;  and  the  pollen  grains  only  con- 
firmed the  other  attributes.  As  I  wrote  Mr. 
Hornor,  of  Jenkintown,  it  is  probable  that 
much  light-colored  well-flavored  honey  from 
CaUfornia  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "orange 
honey  "for  the  sake  of  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  term,  just  as  much  tupelo  honey  from 
Florida  is  sold  by  that  name  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  as  I  happen  to  know  from 
talking  with  large  dealers  there ;  at  least  this 
was  so  before  the  passage  of  the  pure-food 
act.  How  it  may  be  now,  I  do  not  know; 
but  this  sample  of  honey  from  California  was 
surely  masquerading  under  the  title  of  a  hon- 
ey that  it  did  not  deserve.  Large  shippers 
of  East  Coast  oranges  from  Florida  tell  me 
that  much  fruit  from  that  section  is  sold  as 
"Indian  River  Oranges  "just  because  that 
particular  region  happens  to  produce  the 
linest  fruit  grown.  May  it  not  be  so  with 
some  of  the  honeys  from  California?  If  so, 
ought  not  the  pure-food  act  to  have  a  word 
to  say  in  the  matter? 

Deland,  Fla. 


SWEET  CLOVER. 


Profit  in  Growing,  Sowing,  and  Cultivating 

it,  and  How  to  Make  it  a  Most 

Valuable  Crop. 


BY  R.  L.  SNODGRASS. 


To  produce'the  first  crop  of  sweet  clover, 
sow  20  lbs.  of  the  seed  per  acre  any  time  be- 
tween Dec.  1  and  Feb.  1,  as  the  seed  always 
germinates  best  if  it  freezes  a  few  times  in 
the  ground.  About  the  first  of  September 
it  is  well  to  turn  stock  on  the  clover,  and 
pasture  it  until  the  first  of  December,  as  it 
will  keep  green  until  this  time,  and  even 
later. 

The  following  spring  one  may  pasture  it 
for  two  or  three  weeKs;  and  if  it  is  not 
grazed  too  long  it  will  give  a  good  crop  of 


bloom  and  seed;  if  it  is  pastured  too  long  it 
will  not  grow  so  tall,  and  the  blooming  and 
seed  crop  may  be  cut  a  little  short. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  crop  is  cut,  plow  the 
ground  and  sow  to  buckwheat  or  millet;  and 
as  soon  as  either  of  these  is  harvested  the 

f round  is  in  fine  condition  to  disc  to  wheat, 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  sow  more 
than  half  a  bushel  to  three  pecks  of  wheat 
per  acre  if  a  good  stand  of  sweet  clover  is 
desired  the  following  spring,  as  too  heavy 
seeding  of  wheat  tends  to  smother  out  the 
clover.  If  the  wheat  is  not  too  thick  the 
sweet  clover  will  come  up  in  the  wheat  from 
the  seed,  and  the  following  year  another 
good  bloom  and  seed  crop  can  be  produced. 
One  can  again  go  through  the  same  routine 
as  before.  I  have  the  best  stand  of  sweet 
clover  that  I  ever  had,  that  I  managed  in 
just  this  way. 

It  always  pays  to  plow  up  a  field  after  a 
seed  crop  has  been  cut,  for  a  good  stand  is 
never  secured  after  a  seed  crop  has  matur- 
ed, as  the  old  plants  smother  out  the  young 
ones.  Hence  I  recommend  plowing  it  up; 
in  fact,  the  clover  does  better  if  a  field  is 
plowed  up  every  two  years. 

Any  one  managing  a  field  in  the  way  I 
have  described  can  well  afford  to  pay  $5.00 
per  acre,  cash  rent. 

There  is  no  other  clover  that  is  such  a  soil- 
renovater  as  sweet  clover.  I  have  been  pas- 
turing my  clover  ever  since  one  month  after 
I  cut  the  wheat.  When  I  turned  my  cows 
on  it  they  doubled  the  flow  of  milk,  and  it  is 
still  green  as  it  can  be  at  this  writing,  Dec. 
5,  and  my  cows  are  still  grazing  on  it— the 
white  clover.  I  have  also  a  fifteen-acre  field 
of  the  yellow  variety  on  rented  ground  that 
is  about  one  foot  high,  and  just  as  green  as 
in  mid-summer.  I  haven't  turned  the  stock 
on  this  yet,  but  expect  ^.o  do  so  soon.  I  pre- 
fer the  yellow  variety  to  the  white,  as  it  is 
an  earlier  bloomer  and  makes  more  pasture, 
as  it  will  stand  closer  grazing.  The  hay  is 
also  much  finer,  and  cures  more  quickly,  and 
therefore  is  ready  to  stack  much  sooner  than 
the  white;  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the  stock 
eat  it  more  readily. 

Now,  the  most  important  feature  of  it  all 
is  that  it  is  an  earlier  bloomer  by  two  or 
three  weeks  than  the  white  or  alfalfa  either, 
and  consequently  it  puts  the  bees  in  good 
condition  for  the  alfalfa  honey- flow;  and  if 
the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  fails  to  bloom,  as  is 
usual  in  Kansas,  the  yellow  sweet  clover 
lasts  until  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  in  full 
bloom.  I  had  100  colonies  last  season  that 
had  only  eight  or  ten  acres  of  the  yellow  va- 
riety to  work  on,  and  my  colony  on  scales 
gained  about  2  lbs.  per  day  for  30  diys,  on 
the  yellow  variety  of  sweet  clover,  between 
the  first  and  second  blooming  of  alfalfa. 
Now,  if  this  will  not  put  all  colonies  in 
shape  for  the  second  blooming  of  alfalfa  I 
don't  know  what  will  unless  it  is  heavy  feed- 
ing, and  that  is  rather  expensive  and  not  so 
easy.  And  in  addition  to  the  benefit  my 
bees  and  stock  derived  from  it  I  secured 
about  2000  lbs.  of  cleaned  hulled  seed. 

Augusta,  Kan. 
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COMMERCIAL  QUEEN-REARING. 


Are  Not  Some  of  the  Modern  Methods  to 

Blame  for  so  Many  Poor  Queens  Sent 

out  by  Queen-breeders? 


BY  J.  L.  BYER. 


As  I  have  never  reared  a  single  queen  by 
the  artificial  methods  now  in  vogue  it  may 
look  like  sheer  presumption  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  commercial  queen- 
rearing.  However,  though  I  have  not  rear- 
ed any  queens  I  have  nevertheless  bought  a 
good  many;  so,  by  way  of  apology  for  my 
statements,  I  will  talk  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
producer,  in  so  far  as  the  trade  in  queen  bees 
is  concerned.  At  the  Ontario  convention, 
held  in  Toronto  last  November,  much  time 
was  taken  up  in  discussing  this  very  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  industry,  and  the  members 
had  tne  pleasure  of  having  two  of  our  com- 
mercial queen-rearers  present,  and  of  listen- 
ing to  each  of  them  as  he  gave  a  practical 
and  lucid  address. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  these  ad- 
dresses, many  of  the  members  commented 
on  the  great  difference  in  the  queens  receiv- 
ed at  different  times,  even  from  the  same 
breeders.  While  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  there  is  always  considerable  variation  in 
queens  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods,  yet 
tne  idea  seemed  prevalent  that  the  variation 
is  much  more  pronounced  in  queens  reared 
under  the  new  commercial  methods. 

J.  W.  George,  page  763,  tells  of  the  double- 
grafting  method  used  by  some  apiarsts  in 
California  to  ensure  the  generous  feeding 
of  the  queen  larvae;  and  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  queens  reared  by  modern 
methods  are  not  apt  to  be  neglected  in  this 
line.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  poorly  fed  larvae  might  ac- 
count for  a  lot  of  the  poor  queens  that  are 
undoubtedly  sent  out  by  queen-bretders. 
This  point  was  brought  out  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  I  mentioned  the  fact  that,  in  my  ex- 
perience, the  great  majority  of  queens  rear- 
ed under  the  swarming  impulse  certainly  do 
not  suffer  in  this  respect,  as  nearly  all  cells 
have  a  surplus  of  royal  jelly  left  in  the  base 
after  the  queen  has  emerged.  Whether  this 
is  the  case  with  pure  Italians  or  not  I  can 
not  say,  as  I  do  not  remember  having  had 
more  than  two  swarms  from  this  race  of 
bees.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  I  use 
large  hives,  and  nearly  all  our  bees  have 
Carniolan  blood. 

From  a  recent  experience  I  have  had,  I 
feel  convinced  that  sometimes  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  occurs  at  times,  even  with 
the  best  queen- breeders,  with  the  result  that 
a  whole  batch  of  poor  queens  is  sent  out  at 
the  same  time.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  bought  queens  from  a  man  who  has  an 
international  reputation,  and  nearly  always 
these  queens  have  turned  out  well — so  well, 
in  fact,  that  I  have  repeatedly  recommended 
these  queens  when  out  on  inspection  work. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  in  July,  1908,  I 


received  quite  a  large  bunch  of  queens  from 
this  breeder,  for  my  own  yards  and  for  a 
yard  belonging  to  a  bee-keeping  friend.  All 
wintered  well,  and  this  spring  appeared  to 
be  in  ordinary  condition  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  bees  in  the  same  apiaries.  As 
to  actual  results,  strange  to  relate,  there  was 
not  a  single  queen  in  all  the  number  receiv- 
ed by  either  of  us  that  was  worth  much  more 
than  the  cage  she  came  in.  This  is,  of  course, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  some  of  the  colo- 
nies with  these  queens  did  store  as  much  as 
50  lbs.  of  honey  in  apiaries  where  the  gen- 
eral average  was  around  150  lbs. 

Now,  while  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  this 
batch  of  queens  had  oeen  partly  starved 
while  in  the  larval  stage,  yet  conditions  at 
the  time  of  their  rearing  were  wrong  in  some 
way,  else  why  should  the  whole  lot  have 
turned  out  so  worthless  when,  as  a  rule, 
queens  received  previously  had  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves. 

I  leave  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  those 
who  are  in  the  business — particularly  to  the 
one  most  interested.  In  tnis  case  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  tell  the  queen-breeder  how  his 
last  lot  of  queens  had  turned  out,  and  his  let- 
ter in  reply  says  that  he  can  not  understand 
it  unless  it  was  caused  by  the  drouth.  Pre- 
sumably he  refers  to  the  drouth  of  this  past 
season ;  but  as  to  why  it  so  affected  his  queens, 
and  not  others  in  the  same  yard,  is  not  ex- 
plained. 1  frankly  confess  that  the  answer 
received  from  him  did  not  tickle  my  vanity 
any,  as  I  decided  that  he  must  have  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  our  judgment  in  the  matter 
to  advance  such  a  reason. 

DOES  EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  VARY  IN  VIRU- 
LENCE IN   DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES?   GOLD- 
EN BEES  MORE  IMMUNE. 

Dr.  Miller's  account  of  his  dealings  with 
black  brood  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  here  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  as 
we  have  in  our  province  an  outbreak  of  this 
disease.  From  my  experience  with  this 
plague  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  disease 
varies  greatly  in  its  virulence,  and  what  we 
have  here  in  Ontario  is  much  worse  than  the 
brand  at  present  around  Marengo,  111. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Alexander  system  of 
treating  the  disease  is  worse  than  useless 
here,  as  it  simply  takes  up  valuable  time  and 
gives  no  good  results.  Even  after  the  most 
thorough  purging,  it  will  reoccur  in  a  great 
many  colonies;  and  at  present  Mr.  Warring- 
ton Scott,  the  inspector  in  the  infected  dis- 
trict, believes  that  only  by  thoroughly  Italian- 
izing all  stocks  is  there  any  chance  of  getting 
rid  of  the  pest.  More  than  that,  he  will  not 
stop  with  the  ordinary  Italians,  but  insists 
now  on  the  goldens  as  being  the  only  ones 
likely  to  keep  immune  from  the  disease. 
Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  our  most  thorough  apia- 
rists, and  has  lost  thousands  of  dollars  from 
black  brood,  so  his  opinions  are  worth  taking 
into  consideration.  Personally  we  have  been 
rather  prejudiced  against  the  very  yellow 
bees  on  account  of  their  poor  wintering  qual- 
ities, especially  when  left  outdoors;  but  if 
they  are  immune  to  black  brood,  that  cer- 
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tainly  will  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,  especial- 
ly in  sections  where  the  disease  is  already 
established. 

IS  HONEY-DEW  AN  EXCRETION? 

I  for  one  shall  be  more  than  pleased  if  D. 
M.  Macdonald's  view,  page  763,  Dec.  15,  is 
established  as  to  honey-dew  not  being  an 
excretion.  I  hope  he  is  right,  so  much  that  I 
almost  believe  already  that  his  view  will  be 
substantiated.  The  subject  of  honey-dew 
has,  with  my  present  knowledge  on  the  mat- 
ter, always  been  the  one  subject  that  I  did 
not  want  to  explain  to  the  prospective  bee- 
keeper, and  especially  so  to  the  buyers  of 
our  honey.  As  the  editor  pertinently  re- 
marks, entirely  too  much  has  been  said  on 
the  excretion  phase  of  the  question,  which,  aft- 
er all,  now  seems  to  be  a  debatable  question; 
and  in  the  light  of  friend  Macdonald's  opin- 
ions it  may  prove  to  be  a  libel  on  the  honey 
industry. 

Mount  Joy,  Ont.,  Can. 

[There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  differ- 
ent batches  of  queens  will  vary  somewhat, 
according  to  the  season.  Any  queen-breed- 
er of  experience  knows  that  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  rear  good  queens  during  a  drouth 
than  during  a  honey-flow.  Practically  all  of 
our  best  breeders  have  found  it  absolutely 
necessary,  during  a  dearth,  to  feed  copious- 
ly those  colonies  that  are  rearing  cells.  Some 
even  go  further  and  make  the  cell-builders 
queenless,  broodless,  and  combless  for  a  few 
hours,  feed  copiously,  and  then  give  them 
one  comb  with  a  bar  of  grafted  cells.  No 
matter  how  severe  the  drouth,  such  bees 
will  build  as  tine  cells,  and  supply  them  as 
copiously  with  royal  jelly,  as  bees  directly 
under  the  swarming  impulse. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  queen- 
breeder  who  has  been  depending  upon  the 
natural  honey-flow  gets  caught.  Before  he 
knows  it  the  supply  of  nectar  has  suddenly 
stopped.  Unless  he  is  able  to  take  a  "stitch 
in  time  "  by  feeding  the  cell-building  colo- 
nies, the  queens  from  those  cells  will  be  of 
low  standard.  While  we  do  not  know  that 
this  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  queen-breeder 
mentioned,  it  might  have  been. 

Regarding  European  foul  brood,  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  was  any  difference 
in  its  virulence  in  different  localities;  but  we 
do  know  that  a  difference  in  the  strain  of  the 
bees  does  have  a  marked  influence  in  the 
matter  of  cure.  It  is  possible  that,  in 
some  localities,  there  is  more  of  the  Italian 
blood  than  in  others.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  there  is  a  strain  of  blacks,  with  just 
enough  of  Italian  blood,  that  will  resist  the 
plague  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  Italians. 
Dr.  Miller  uses  hybrids  very  largely.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  he  has  been  working 
for  years  to  produce  an  extra  energetic  strain 
of  bees  without  regard  to  markings.  That 
he  has  to  a  great  extent  been  successful  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  has  secured 
high  averages  per  colony.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  m  1908.  Now,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Dr.  Miller  strain  of  hybrid  hustlers  also 
have  a  great  resisting  power  against  Euro- 


gean  foul  brood — as  much  as  or  more,  per- 
aps,  than  some  of  the  good  strains  of  Ital- 
ians. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  Alexander 
treatment,  or  the  treatment  as  modified  by 
Dr.  Miller,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  combine  the  McEvoy  and  the  de- 
queening  process  of  Alexander  and  Miller. 
Speaking  about  Mr.  McEvoy,  it  will  be  noted 
that,  in  the  editorial  department  elsewhere, 
he  says  Dr.  Miller's  experience  in  the  matter 
of  treating  European  foul  brood  is  quite  in 
line  with  his  own.  Mr.  Percy  Orton,  of  New 
York  State,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  large 
experience,  claims  that  he  has  known  all 
along  that  the  Alexander  method  of  treat- 
ment, even  before  Alexander  gave  it  to  the 
public,  was  effective. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others 
who  are  able  to  offer  testimony  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Alexander  plan  of  curing 
black  brood.  We  are  not  seeking  favorable 
reports  only;  we  want  the  unfavorable  as 
well.  Mr.  Orton  feels  that  European  foul 
brood  is  easily  handled,  and  it  certainly  is  if 
the  Alexander-Miller  form  of  treatment  or 
the  one  used  by  Mr.  Orton  is  effective. — 
Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  i  * 

SOME    OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE   HAB- 
ITS OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 


Bees  Gathering  Wax. 

BY  \VM.    M.   WHITNEY. 


Mr.  Editor:— Dr.  Miller,  in  Stray  Straws, 
July  1,  refers  to  bees  being  seen  loading 
their  pollen-baskets  with  wax  which  they 
found  outside  the  hive.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon observation  in  my  yard,  when  bits  of 
comb  outside  have  sufficiently  softened  by 
the  sun  to  be  worked;  also,  later  in  the  sea- 
son, I've  been  very  much  amused  watching 
the  bees  gathering  propolis  left  where  the 
sun's  rays  had  softened  it.  I  have  many  a 
time  seen  them  filling  their  baskets  with' it, 
glistening  in  the  sunlight  like  little  brown 
beads.  My  entire  time  for  thirteen  years 
and  more  has  been  spent  in  carefully  watch- 
ing the  bees. 

HOW  TO  TELL  FROM  THE  OUTSIDE  WHETHER 
A  COLONY  IS  PREPARING  TO  SWARM. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  if  it  is 
possible  to  tell  from  the  outside  appearance 
of  a  hive  whether  there  are  indications  of 
swarming  before  it  actually  occurs.  This 
question,  I  think,  was  asked  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Association,  and  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  there  was  no  way  to  tell.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  believe  there  are  outward 
signs  of  swarming;  but  it  requires  careful 
watching  to  discover  them.  There  is  a  mark- 
ed difference  in  the  appearance  of  young 
bees  out  at  play,  as  it  is  termed  —  marking 
their  location  —  from  that  of  old  ones  appar- 
ently doing  the  same  thing.  When  one  sees 
old  bees  during  the  swarming  season  come 
out  and  fly  before  the  hive  liKe  young  bees 
at  play  (excepting  at  a  time  when  they  have 
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been  kept  in  by  a  spell  of  bad  weather,  at 
which  time  they  are  simply  marking  their 
locality  anew)  and  settle  down,  then  come 
out  again  in  the  same  way,  you  may  conclude 
that,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  swarm  will 
emerge  —  often  within  a  few  minutes;  but 
sometimes  an  hour  or  two  may  elapse  unless 
a  sudden  change  of  the  weather  occurs  to 

firevent.  which,  of  course,  will  delay  it  till 
avorable  weather.  At  the  yard  at  Barring- 
ton  a  few  days  ago  two  colonies  which  I  had 
predicted,  from  outward  indications,  were 
liable  to  swarm,  came  out  in  a  drizzling  rain, 
and  we  hived  them  while  it  was  raining. 
This  act  of  flying  in  front  of  the  hive  is  often 
repeated  several  times;  and  when  it  occurs 
in  quick  succession,  put  your  ear  to  the  hive 
and  you  will  be  likely  to  hear  an  unnatural 
uproar  all  through  the  hive,  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  grand  rush. 

MEMORY  OF  PLACE  IN  BEES. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  articles  un- 
der head  of  "Are  Bees  Reflex  Machines?" 
and  especially  in  that  of  July  1,  "Memory  of 
Place  irt  Bees."  Observation  and  experi- 
ence in  the  bee-yard  have  taught  me  many 
things  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
matter  of  orientation;  hence  the  special  in- 
terest in  the  subject  under  discussion.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that,  when  bees  swarm,  if 
the  queen  does  not  follow  they  ordinarily  re- 
turn to  the  parent  hive,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  old  stand;  yet  it  is  easy  to  deceive 
them,  if  the  parent  hive  is  the  end  one  in  a 
row,  by  putting  an  empty  hive  at  the  end 
beside  it,  into  which  they  will  go,  although 
tleir  own  hive  stands  not  a  foot  away. 
Their  memory  recognizes  the  end  hive  as 
theirs.  So  it  is  with  bees  returning  from  the 
field  to  an  end  hive  in  a  row.  If  another  is 
placed  at  the  end  beside  it  they  will  persis- 
tently try  to  enter  the  end  one.  An  experi- 
ment of  this  kind  was  made  less  than  three 
weeks  ago  at  a  yard  where  a  young  apiarist 
was  being  instructed  in  the  management  of 
bees.  They  were  flying  freely,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  the  front  of  the  hive  and 
alighting-board  was  covered  with  bees  trying 
to  enter  the  wrong  hive,  while  theirs  was 
not  18  inches  away.  Again,  who  has  not 
tried  the  experiment  with  bees  that  have 
had  the  habit  of  using  one  end  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  hive  of  forcing  them  to  use  the 
other  end,  and  watched  their  persistency  in 
trying  to  enter  at  the  old  place?  All  this 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  memory  purely. 
Practical  bee-keepers,  however,  have  learn- 
ed that,  by  confining  them  for  a  short  time, 
say  three  days,  they  forget  their  past  loca- 
■  tion — hence  the  ability  to  do  many  things  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  hive  which  otherwise 
m'ght  be  impossible  to  accomplish. 

I  am  convinced,  from  watching  bees  in  my 
own  yard,  that  where  hives  are  put  in  rows, 
and  near  each  other,  and  where  there  are 
no  trees,  shrubs,  or  other  landmarks  to  mark 
location,  there  is  much  more  mixing  than  is 
generally  supposed  —  especially  if  bees  are 
of  the  same  strain,  and  more  particularly 
with  young  bees  that  have  not  clearly  mark- 
ed their  location,  and  that  many  valuable 


young  queens  are  lost  in  this  way.  I  say  of 
the  same  strain;  for  my  bees,  being  Italians, 
no  black  bee  would  be  permitted  on  the 
alighting- board  for  a  minute.  The  same  is 
true  of  feeding  outside.  It  has  been  a  com- 
mon thing  for  me  to  feed  outside;  and  the 
Italians  mingle  together  without  the  least 
trouble;  but  let  a  black  bee  from  a  neigh- 
bor's yard  alight  among  them  and  he,  she, 
or  it  is  pounced  upon  instantly. 

CAUCASIANS    REAR    MORE    DRONES    BECAUSE 

THE  ORDINARY  WORKER-CELLS  ARE  TOO 

LARGE  FOR  THEM. 

In  the  June  1st  issue  you  refer  to  Cauca- 
sians as  great  drone-producers,  which  seems 
to  be  a  common  complaint.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  them;  and  while  I  can 
not  say  that  I  am  an  ardent  admirer,  yet  I 
think  we  ought  to  "give  the  Devil  his  due," 
or,  in  other  words,  these  bees.  You  know 
they  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  bees  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and.  as  a  matter  of  course, 
use  smaller  worker-cells  for  brood  rearing; 
and  when  you  force  them  on  to  foundation 
with  but  slightly  if  any  smaller  cells  than 
their  drone  cells,  it  is  most  natural  that  they 
should  produce  a  large  number  of  drones. 
Either  give  them  proper  foundation  or  let 
them  build  their  own  comb  without  interfer- 
ence, for  then  you  are  in  a  situation  to  judge 
them  in  this  particular. 

Evanston,  111.,  July  15. 

[The  publication  of  that  very  interesting 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Are  Bees  Reflex 
Machines?"  by  Dr.  von  Buttel-Reepen,  did 
not  evoke  the  discussion  that  was  expected. 
We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  on  practical  apiculture  that  has 
ever  been  given;  possibly  the  title  itself  led 
the  average  reader  to  believe  that  the  series 
related  to  some  abstruse  scientific  observa- 
tions that  were  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  ordinary  lay  mind.  This  was  far  from 
the  fact.  The  discussions  are  easily  within 
'the  grasp  of  any  one,  and  now  that  we  have 
the  work  in  book  form  many  of  our  readers 
would  do  well  to  read  it  consecutivt  ly.  But- 
tel-Reepen explains  many  of  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  the  bee-yard;  ana  these  ex- 
planations will  show  the  producer  how  to 
make  more  dollars  out  of  his  bees,  for,  un- 
derstanding their  nature,  he  is  better  fitted 
to  make  them  serve  him.  Mr.  Whitney,  Dr. 
Miller,  and  a  few  others  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate it  at  its  real  value. 

Regarding  the  Caucasians,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  they  are  any  smaller  than  or- 
dinary Italians.  At  one  time  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  Carniolans  were  larger. 
Looks  are  deceiving.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  three  races  appear  to  pass  the  zinc  ex- 
cluders with  equal  facility.  We  doubt, 
therefore,  if  our  correspondent  is  right  in 
concluding  that  Caucasi  ms  would  build  more 
drone  comb  because  combs  from  worker 
foundation  are  too  large.  If  we  understand 
correctly,  Caucasians  in  their  natural  habi- 
tat, on  their  own  virgin  combs,  run  exct  ss- 
ively  to  drones — much  more  so  than  Italians. 
—Ed.] 
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A  NEW  SOURCE  OF  HONEY- DEW. 


A  Scale  Insect  is  Discovered  in  Massachu- 
setts which  Secrets  a  Consid- 
erable Quantity. 


BY  DR.  BURTON  N.  GATES, 
Bureaa  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[These  observations  were  written  for  the  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomology,  Vol.  II.,  Dec,  1909,  No.  6,  pages 
466,467.  In  order  to  bring  them  before  the  bee-keep- 
ers, a  paper  has  been  prepared  for  GLEANINGS. — B.  N. 
G.3 

It  is  generally  known  that  honey-dew  is 
secreted,  not  alone  by  plant-lice  or  aphid s, 
but  by  some  scale  insects,  leaf-hoppers,  etc. 
For  instance,  Lecanium  oleae,*  a  scale  upon 
the  citrus  fruits  of  California,  produce  great 
quantities  of  honey-dew  which  collects  as  a 
coating  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  is  a 
medium  for  the  growth  of  a  fungus,  Capno- 
dium  sp.  The  mycelium  of  this  fungus  is 
sometimes  so  luxuriant  as  to  form  a  felt 
over  its  leaf,  closing  the  stoma  and  thus  kill- 
ing the  tree. 

A  source  of  considerable  honey-dew,  other 
than  from  plant-lice,  was  discovered  by  the 
author  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  in  May 
and  June,  1908.  Large  numbers  of  bees 
were  observed  humming  through  the  spruce- 
trees  on  the  campus  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  At  times  the  roar  was 
suggestive  of  a  swarm.  Closer  examination 
also  suggested  that  the  bees  were  gathering 
propolis  materials  from  the  resinous  exuda- 
tions of  the  spruces.  None,  however,  were 
seen  with  a  burden  packed  upon  their  legs, 
as  is  the  case  when  collecting  propolis. 

By  following  single  bees  it  was  possible  to 
see  them  alight  on  twigs  near  the  union  of 
the  last  two  years'  growths,  and  search  with 
outstretched  tongues  for  something  appar- 
ently sweet.  At  the  bases  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  dormant  buds  on  the  twigs,  the 
bees  found  their  sweets  and  set  to  work  as 
vigorously  as  at  drops  of  nectar.  Upon 
crushing  this  bud-resembling  structure  tney 
were  found  to  be  made  up  of  animal  tissue  in- 
stead of  plant  tissue.  They  proved  to  be 
living  insects — scale  insects.  There  were 
thousands  of  them  on  the  spruces  from  which 
the  bees  were  collecting  liberal  stores  of 
honey-dew.  Some  scales  apparently  produc- 
ed more  of  the  substance  than  others,  be- 
cause frequently  dried  crystals  or  globules 
of  honey-dew  were  noticed  at  the  base  of  the 
insects. 

Specimens  of  the  insects  were  sent  to  Mr. 
J.  G.  Sanders,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
who  determined  the  scale  to  be  Physokermes 
piceae  Schr.,  "A  European  species  which  af- 
fects the  spruces  and  only  recently  has  been 
introduced  into  the  United  States."  In 
Massachusetts  it  has  been  collected  in  at 
least  three  localities.  The  species  is  not  like- 
ly to  become  a  serious  pest  to  the  spruces, 
Mr.  Sanders  wrote,  because  of  its  numerous 
parasites;    consequently,   kee-keepers    will 


probably  not  be  greatly  annoyed  with  the 
honey-dew  which  it  produces,«as  compared, 
for  instance,  with  the  enormous  quantities 
from  plant-hce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DO  DEES  STEAL  EGGS? 


Some  Proof  to  Show  that' Eggs  were  Car- 
ried from  Another  Hive  and  Used  for 
Starting  Cells. 


BY  M.   T.   PRITCHARD, 


•  Kellogg,  Vemol  L.,  1905.  American  Insects.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co;  viii— 674  pp.    See  page  187. 


On  p.  781,  Dec.  15,  the  editor  asks  for  def- 
inite facts  regarding  the  stealing  of  eggs  by 
queenless  bees  with  which  to  raise  them- 
selves a  queen.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son of  1906  we  had  trouble  with  our  queen- 
less  colonies  used  for  grafting.  Nearly  ev- 
ery day  we  found  cells  started  with  either 
eggs  or  young  larvae  in  them,  resulting  in 
the  bees  refusing  to  accept  the  grafted  cell 
given  to  them.  This  we  could  not  account 
tor,  as  these  colonies  are  not  used  to  graft 
into  until  five  or  six  days  after  they  are 
made  queenless.  Occasionally  one  of  these 
cells  would  be  overlooked  and  a  virgin  hatch, 
each  of  which  proved  to  be  a  black  virgin. 

All  colonies  in  the  yard  were  Italians  with 
tested  Italian  queens  except  one.  This  was 
a  fine  imported  Carniolan  queen  kept  in  a 
very  weak  colony  to  prevent  her  from  rear- 
ing any  drones;  consequently  we  concluded 
that  the  queenless  bees  were  stealing  eggs^ 
from  the  Carniolan  colony;  and  to  test  it  we 
saved  several  of  these  cells  and  hatched 
them,  and  found  that  each  one  produced  a 
typical  Carniclan  virgin.  We  then  removed 
the  Carniolan  colony  from  the  yard,  and  had 
very  little  trouble  with  natural  cells  from 
that  time. 

Our  theory  is  that  the  Carniolan  colony 
being  light,  or  from  some  o.her  reason,  did 
not  defend  its  entrance  as  well  as  the  other 
colonies,  and  the  queenless  bees  found  it  an 
easy  place  to  steal  eggs. 

Medina,  0.,  Dec.  27. 

[Mr.  Pritchard  is  the  man  in  charge  of  our 
north  yard,  the  one  who,  in  fact,  raised 
nearly  3000  queens,  with  the  help  of  a  boy, 
in  a  space  of  about  four  months.  If  robber 
bees  can  steal  honey  from  other  hives,  we 
see  no  reason  why  a  dire  need  of  eggs  should 
not  impel  bees  to  get  the  eggs  from  some 
other  colony.  It  is  altogether  improbable 
that  they  would  attempt  to  steal  them  from  a 
strong  colony,  but,  raiher,  fmd  some  weak 
nucleus,  just  as  they  did  in  this  case.  The 
fact  that  the  eggs  in  the  pure  Italian  colony 
developed  into  black  queens  seems  almost 
absolute  proof  that  the  eggs  in  question 
were  stolen  from  this  Carniolan  colony,  and 
carried  to  this  Italian  colony  and  placed  in 
the  cells.  It  only  illustrates  how  nature  will 
Sometimes  take  extraordinary  means  to  pre- 
vent extinction  of  the  individuals,  or,  in  this, 
case,  a  colony  of  bees. — Ed.] 
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HEADS   OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


SPACING  DANZENBAKER  FRAMES  WIDER  FOR  EXTRACT- 
ING. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hanlon,  page  785,  Dec.  15,  and  your  answer  to 
the  same  on  the  next  page.  I  have  reference  to  the 
one  about  spacing  Danzenber  frames  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  extracted  honey.  This  question  is,  I 
think,  a  very  pertinent  one  to  us  bee-keepers  who  are 
using  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  Thus  far  I  have  never 
produced  any  extracted  honey;  but  as  I  see  my  apiary 
increasing,  and  learn  through  reading  the  journals 
that  extracted  honey  is  easier  to  produce,  that  bees 
swarm  much  less — or,  rather,  swarming  is  easier  con- 
trolled —  and  that  it  is  as  profitable  withal,  it  brings 
forward  very  forcibly  this  question  of  extra  spacing  in 
the  supers.  The  writer  has  spent  many  of  his  spare 
moments  in  trying  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  that 
end.  I  should  like  to  ask  why  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
could  not,  by  making  a  slight  change  in  the  metal 
spacers  used  in  spacing  the  Hoffman  frames,  give  us  a 
spacer  that  would  be  practical.  The  change,  as  I  see 
it,  would  be  to  make  the  central  space  of  such  spacer 
wider,  so  it  would  extend  clear  across  the  top  of  the 
end-bar  of  said  frame.  Why  could  we  not  use  staples 
in  alternate  sides  of  end-bars?  I  realize  that  there 
would  be  some  disadvantages  connected  with  such 
forms  of  spacing  the  Danzenbaker  frame  —  one  thing, 
the  end-bars  fitting  so  close  to  the  cleats  that  the  bees 
would,  I  think,  propolize  them  fast  to  said  cleats ; 
then,  again,  if  one  wished  to  lift  a  frame  of  brood  out 
of  the  brood-nest  to  the  super  above,  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  considered  desirable,  it  would  not  work  very 
well  with  the  staple-spaced  frame;  but  if  the  metal 
spacers  were  used  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  and  certain- 
ly would  be  better,  on  account  of  uncapping,  than  to 
use  the  frame  in  the  super  the  same  as  it  is  used  in  the 
brood-nest.  Then  there  is  another  thing:  I  suspect 
the  bees  would  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  bee- 
keeper if  these  frames  were  spaced  as  I  have  intimated 
above;  and  that  is,  to  build  comb  clear  around  the 
edges  of  the  end-bars  and  attach  itito  the  body  of  the 
hive. 

Robbinsville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  27.  J.  L.  Howe. 

[While  it  would  be  possible  to  space  closed-end 
Danzenbaker  frames  wider  apart  by  means  of  staples 
or  other  device,  we  would  not  recommend  it.  We 
doubt  very  much  if  the  gain  in  thicker  comb  would 
compensate  for  the  extra  expense  and  annoyance  in 
handling  these  closed-end  frames  with  additional 
spacers.  On  the  other  hand,  Hoffman  frames  can  be 
spaced  so  that  eight  of  them,  or  even  six,  will  till  a  ten- 
frame  hive-body.  The  advantage  of  spacing  such 
frames  wide  apart  lies  in  the  fact  that  extra  thickness 
of  comb  will  reach  out  to  or  beyond  the  width  of  the 
widened  ends,  thus  clearing  the  uncapping-knife. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  majority  use  Hoff- 
man frames,  for  extracting,  spaced  in  the  regular  way, 
placing  all  the  frames  in  contact  with  each  other.  If 
this  is  true,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  user  of  Dan- 
zenbaker frames  may  not  do  the  same  thing.— ED.] 


GIVING  AWAY  BUCKWHEAT  SEED. 

You  mention  the  fact  of  giving  farmers  buckwheat 
as  seed,  in  the  interest  of  your  bees,  as  fall  honey 
bloom.  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  much  seed  they 
sowed  to  the  acre?  also,  with  you,  what  per  acre  gen- 
erally has  been  their  return?  Is  there  inducement 
enough  to  stimulate  them  to  continue?  At  what  price 
can  it  be  had  at  Medina?  Does  it  yield  a  nectar  that 
sells  well  on  the  market?  Any  information  you  can 
give  me  will  be  appreciated.  M.  F.  Soule. 

Crestline,  0.,  Dec.  29. 

[The  amount  of  buckwheat  to  sow  per  acre  depends 
somewhat  on  the  time  of  the  year,  the  kind  of  land, 
and  probably  something  upon  the  locality.  In  and 
about  Medina  we  sow,  on  rich  land  for  early  sowing, 
one  peck  per  acre;  on  poor  thin  land,  two  or  three 
pecks;  as  late  as  Aug.  1,  four  pecks  might  be  required. 
A  five-peck  seeding  as  early  as  July  15,  on  any  good 
land,  is  inclined  to  run  too  much  to  stalk,  to  lodge,  fall 
down,  and  amount  to  nothing.  This  lodging  may  be 
corrected  somewhat  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertiliz- 
er. 

Our  experiments  during  the  past  summer  in  grow- 
ing a  considerable  acreage  of  buckwheat  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  our  north  yard  was  indecisive  as  to  the  amount 


of  honey  gathered.  Our  bees  flew  often  enough  to 
the  fields,  but  the  yield  of  honey  apparently  was  not  as 
large  as  from  the  crop  that  was  sown  on  May  15  near 
our  home  yard.  This  made  a  splendid  growth,  and 
the  bees  were  very  busy  on  it  nights  and  mornings. 
Contrary  to  what  we  expected,  we  harvested  a  good 
crop  of  seed.  The  conditions  of  weather  for  this  early 
sowing  were  exceedingly  favorable  that  year. 

As  to  the  amount  of  buckwheat  that  can  be  secured 
per  acre,  that  depends  upon  the  land  and  the  kind  of 
season.  We  have  harvested  as  high  as  45  bushels  per 
acre.  While  this  was  good  for  Ohio,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  moderate  yield  for  Northern  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Canada,  or  New  York. 

We  would  generally  advise  sowing  right  after  plow- 
ing up  wheat  stubble.  In  this  way  we  get  two  crops  off 
the  same  land. 

The  honey  from  buckwheat  is  dark-colored,  and  a 
good  many  people  regard  it  as  the  finest  of  all  honeys 
for  eating.  Some  who  were  brought  up  in  the  buck- 
wheat sections  of  New  York  highly  prize  this  dark  hon- 
ey, preferring  it  to  the  best  clover,  basswood,  alfalfa, 
or  sage.  The  average  consumer,  however,  does  not 
care  much  for  it. 

Buckwheat  brings  in  Medina  at  the  present  time 
about  70  cts.  per  bushel. 

Fuller  particulars  on  buckwheat-growing  may  be 
found  by  referring  to  pages  317,  347,  of  last  year's  vol- 
ume of  Gleanings.— Ed.] 


candied  extracted  honey  as  a  winter  food  for 
bees. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  correction.  On  page  772, 
Dec.  15,  I  state,  "  On  this  account  we  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  feeding  between  March  1st  and  15th,"  etc. 
This  should  read  "  between  March  1st  and  May  15lh." 
On  p.  786  of  the  same  issue  I  find  the  heading,  "Can- 
died Honey  for  Winter  Food."  I  tried  candied  ex- 
tracted, but  do  not  like  to  use  candied  honey  in  the 
combs.  I  have,  however,  used  a  great  deal  of  candied 
extracted  honey,  feeding  it  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  I  used  several  hundred  pounds  in  the 
winter  of  1908,  and  also  some  this  winter.  I  place  a 
shallow  super  or  extracting-box  on  top  of  the  hive,  lay 
a  board  across  the  frames,  place  thereon  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  of  granulated  honey,  and  cover  with  a  piece  of 
burlap.    The  bees  so  fed  come  out  in  good  condition. 

This  might  be  a  failure  in  a  severely  cold  climate. 
The  winters  here  are  open,  sunshine  nearly  day,  en- 
abling the  bees  to  fly  every  day  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. 

Hagerman,  N.  M.,  Dec.  27.  H.  C.  Barron. 


no  gnawing  when  half-splints  are  used. 

I  find  that,  when  splints  are  boiled  a  few  minutes 
only,  the  bees  will  gnaw  them;  but  when  they  are  boil- 
ed an  hour  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with  wax  so 
that  the  bees  do  not  seem  inclined  to  gnaw. 

I  used  many  splints  last  season,  and  have  tried  both 
ways;  but  I  find  that,  when  they  are  boiled  a  long 
time,  the  bees  do  not  bother  them.  I  use  only  half- 
splints,  because  when  I  let  the  splints  extend  down  to 
the  bottom-bar  the  bees  gnaw  the  two  lower  inches,  so 
I  tried  cutting  the  splints  in  two  in  the  middle,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  since.  H.  E.  Crowther  uses  only 
half-splints,  and  I  have  never  found  any  gnawing  in 
his  yard. 

I  take  a  bunch  of  500  splints  and  tie  a  string  around 
each  end,  and  cut  it  in  two  in  the  middle  and  drop  each 
half  bunch  into  boiling  wax.  Any  number  of  splints 
may  be  boiled  in  this  way,  and  those  not  needed  may 
be  laid  away  to  be  used  at  another  time,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  drop  them  into  boiling  wax  for  a  few 
minutes  only.  Geo.  E.  Coffin. 

Parma,  Idaho,  Nov.  22. 


tropical  grasses  for  splints. 

I  notice  that  some  substitute  for  splints  is  wanted 
that  the  bees  can  not  gnaw.  Such  a  substitute  could 
be  found  in  some  of  the  grasses  growing  in  the  East 
Indies.  I  have  not  seen  them  grow,  but  I  have  seen 
broom-grasses  bought  in  Singapore  that  I  am  sure 
would  be  the  very  thing.  The  color  is  brown,  and  they 
are  very  stiff.  They  are  used  for  scrubbing  decks. 
Stephen  Anthony. 

Waitete,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  Nov.  8. 


MOVING   bees    in    MID-WINTER. 

I  moved  a  load  of  bees  on  a  sleigh  last  winter  in  Feb- 
ruary a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  I  never  had  bees 
come  out  of  the  cellar  in  the  spring  in  better  shape. 

Haskinville,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  Silsbee. 
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Our   Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 

Thou  Shalt  not  covet.— Exodus  20 :  17. 

There  are  good  people  in  this  world — a  lot 
of  them — people  who,  we  might  almost  say, 
never  do  any  thing  that  they  know  to  be 
wrong.  I  often  think  myself  that  I  do  not 
feel  tnat  I  want  any  thing  that  belongs  to 
somebody  else.  A  stalwart  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  hard-working  man,  once  said  to  me, 
' '  Mr.  Root,  I  do  not  want  a  copper  that  I  have 
not  honestly  earned;  "and  I  trunk  he  told  the 
truth.  I  replied,  "Neither  do  /  want  a  cop- 
per that  I  have  not  honestly  earned." 

Well,  this  friend  went  on  to  say  that  this 
text  at  the  head  of  my  talk  was  all  right;  but 
when  it  came  to  keeping  that  commandment 
he  thought  it  was  a  rather  tough  matter. 
He  was  an  earnest  Christian  man  too.  I 
quote  his  language  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber: "Paul  tells  us  about  a  thorn  he  had  in 
his  flesh.  Well,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Root,  I 
have  been  having  a  thorn  in  my  flesh?  It 
follows  me  like  a  low-lived  dog;  and,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  I  kick  and  abuse  that  dog,  and 
shake  him  off,  he  seems  soon  to  catch  up, 
and  to  be  pushing  his  nose  into  my  affairs, 
getting  his  heiad  between  my  feet,  and  some- 
times he  almost  pesters  the  life  out  of  me. 
But  the  Lord  said,  '  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,'  and  I  have  found  it  so." 

That  stalwart  Christian  man  then  related 
to  me  an  incident  of  that  low-lived  dog  which 
is  worth  repeating  here.    He  said: 

"It  occurred  right  in  church  on  God's  holy 
day,  surrounded  by  good  Christian  people; 
and,  besides  that,  I  was  sitting  close  up  be- 
side my  pastor,  whom  I  loved  and  admired. 
Before  he  commt  need  his  lesson  he  explain- 
ed that  our  Sunday-school  was  going  to  make 
an  appeal  for  money  for  a  special  cause,  and 
he  very  much  desired  that  his  Bible  class 
should  set  a  good  example.  So  saying  he 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  took  out  a 
quarter.  I  also  took  out  a  quarter.  He  ask- 
ed the  man  who  was  taking  up  the  collection 
to  hurry  up  as  we  were  already  late  in  get- 
ting started.  Now,  the  quarter  I  had  in  my 
hand  was  bogus,  and  I  knew  it.  As  my  fin- 
gers slipped  over  the  smooth  coin  it  awak- 
ened old  recollections,  and  I  could  not  think 
at  first  what  it  was  that  conscience  was  prod 
ding  me  about.  As  the  collector  came  along 
he  put  out  his  hand  for  my  contribution,  and  I 
recollected  that  the  coin  was  bogus.  As  quick 
as  lightning,  that  dog  I  have  been  telling  you 
about,  that  had  followed  me  all  my  life,  sug- 
gested that  the  coin  was  innocently  received 
by  me,  and  it  was  not  my  business  to  lose  it. 
For  a  moment  I  meditated  putting  the  coin 
back  into  my  pocket  and  getting  something 
else  for  my  contribution;  but  this  dog  or 
devil  was  suggesting  that  I  was  hindering 
matters — to  'let  it  slide,'  and  I  did." 

I  started  this  Home  paper  with  the  expec- 
tation of  saying  something  about  making  and 
passing  counterfeit  money.  Somehow  or 
other  the  above  incident  makes  me  feel  as  if 
there  were  a  good  many  of  us  who  have 


dogs  following  us;  but  "my  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  thee." 

Why  should  anybody  be  willing  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  counterfeit  money? 
Where  a  man  deliberately  sends,  say,  $2.50 
of  good  money  for  $25.00  that  is  counterfeit, 
and  in  return  gets  a  box  of  sawdust,  we  say 
it  is  good  enough  for  him.  Every  little  while 
our  United  States  detectives  are  getting  hold 
of  counterfeiters;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
they  find  women  assisting  in  the  work.  We 
can  imagine  a  man  who  wants  money  he  has 
not  earned;  but  the  whole  wide  world  natu- 
rally expects  something  better  of  women.  I 
believe  that  counterfeiters  excuse  themselves 
by  saying  that  Uncle  Sam  is  so  rich  he  will 
not  mind  it  and  never  know  it.  What  kind 
of  philosophy  is  that?  If  the  world  could  be 
cured  of  tne  sin  of  covetousness  there  would 
be  no  stealing — certainly  no  highway  rob- 
bery. What  an  awful  picture  of  total  de- 
pravity comes  up  before  us  when  we  read  of 
a  highwayman  knocking  a  man  down  and 
pounding  him  into  unconsciousness  in  order 
to  get  his  watch  and  money!  This  wretch  in 
human  form  pounds  and  mutilates  a  poor 
hard-working  man  just  as  he  would  pound  or 
mutilate  somebody  who  had  wronged  him  or 
injured  him  in  some  way.  When  a  murder 
is  committed,  a  great  many  times  the  crimi- 
nal tries  to  maintain  that  he  did  it  in  self-de- 
fense—he had  no  choice  but  to  kill  or  be 
killed.  But  this  hold-up  fellow  or  fellows 
have  no  such  claim  at  all.  They  waylay  an 
innocent  honest  person  who  is  guilty  of  no 
offense  unless  it  is  that  of  being  in  a  lonely 
place  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  Oftentimes 
a  day  laborer  is  waylaid,  and  may  be  crippled 
for  life,  if  not  killed  outright,  just  to  get  hold 
of  his  meager  earnings;  and  of  late,  women 
have  been  knocked  down  and  choked  in  or- 
der to  stop  their  screams,  that  these  wretches 
might  get  hold  of  their  pitiful  earnings.  Of 
course  the  saloon  and  the  drink  habit  are  at 
the  bottom  of  most  of  this  business.  Every 
little  while  forgeries  are  unearthed,  and  cases 
of  systematic  stealing  that  had  been  going  on 
sometimes  for  years.  All  of  these  terrible 
crimes  are  the  outcropping  and  culmination 
of  breaking  that  one  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet." 

We  are  often  told  that  prevention  is  bet- 
ter than  cure,  and  that  the  remedy  for  these 
crimes — at  least  the  most  sensible  remedy — 
would  be  to  commence  away  back.  Teach 
the  little  children  to  have  a  sacred  regard  for 
what  belongs  to  somebody  else.  Explain  to 
them  how  wicked  it  is  in  God's  sight  even  to 
desire  what  belongs  to  another.  Teach  them 
that  a  coin  found  on  the  sidewalk  is  not  their 
own — at  least  until  they  have  made  every 
possible  effort  to  find  out  who  dropped  it  and 
to  whom  it  justly  belongs;  and  teach  them, 
above  all  things,  to  respect  the  money  and 
property  that  belong  to  the  great  public. 
Why  is  it  that  we  constantly  hear  of  so  many 
people  who,  without  conscience  or  scruple, 
appropriate  public  money?  Our  hard-work- 
ing people  are  taxed;  and,  thank  God,  they 
are  beginning  to  wake  up  and  inquire  why 
and  for  what  purpose  they  are  being  taxed. 
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Those  who  live  in  growing  towns  and  cities 
have  grievous  burdens  thrust  upon  them; 
and  yet  public  officers — men  who  nave  been 
considered  straight  and  square  when  they 
are  put  into  office  (and  have  an  opportunity) 
if  they  discover  that  nobody  is  watching  them, 
because,  perhaps,  the  people  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  their  integrity — when  they 
discover,  as  I  have  said,  that  nobody  is  watch- 
ing, what  a  shame  and  disgrace  it  is — yes,  a 
disgrace  on  humanity — that  they  too  have 
been  helping  themselves  instead  of  fulfilling 
their  oath  ot  office,  and  protecting  the  peo- 

Ele  who  elected  them!  May  God  help  us  to 
ring  about  a  reform  and  a  revival  along  this 
very  line.  May  that  old  tenth  commandment 
— the  one  winding  up  the  whole  list — be  held 
up  and  glorified  by  all  the  world  as  it  has 
never  been  held  up  before— "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet." 

David  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
we  are  told;  and  he  was  so  in  his  youth,  and 
even  until  he  had  got  to  be  pretty  well  along 
in  life — a  man  whose  life  and  character  pleas- 
ed God — that  is,  when  compared  with  the 
other  people  in  that  early  period  of  the 
world's  history.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  II. 
Samuel  we  read,  "The  Lord  sent  Nathan  un- 
to David."  Nathan  came  and  told  David  the 
king  a  little  story.  I  suppose  the  king  under- 
stood it  was  something  that  recentlynappen- 
ed  in  his  domain.  There  were  two  men. 
One  of  them  was  very  rich,  with  great  flocks 
and  herds.  The  other  was  a  poor  man  who 
had  almost  nothing,  and  nothing  at  all  in  the 
way  of  flocks  and  herds  except  one  pet  lamb 
which  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  the  fami- 
ly. Well,  this  rich  man  had  a  visitor,  and 
tne  rich  man  was  in  a  hurry  to  prepare  a  re- 
past for  his  guest.  But  instead  of  drawing 
on  his  own  great  possessions  he  sent  and  got 
the  poor  man's  pet  lamb;  and  he  probably 
thought  that,  because  of  his  riches  and  pow- 
er, and  of  his  neighbor's  helplessness,  noth- 
ing would  be  done  about  it.  When  David 
heard  of  it  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  decid- 
ed, after  the  fashion  of  kings  in  those  days, 
that  the  rich  man  should  be  put  to  death. 
This  severe  punishment  was  probably  to  be 
considered  a  rebuke,  and  establish  a  prece- 
dent. After  the  king  had  pronounced  sen- 
tence on  this  greedy  rich  man  he  naturally 
inquired  who  it  was  that  had  been  guilty  of 
such  a  dastardly  act.  The  old  prophet  then 
looked  the  king  squarely  in  the  face  and  said, 
"  Thou  art  the  man."  Oh  that  we  had  some 
such  prophets  nowadays  who  would  not  be 
afraia  to  risk  their  lives,  and  who  would  dare 
to  rebuke  grievous  sins  in  that  way!  David 
had  been  spoiled  by  too  much  prosperity. 
God,  in  his  loving  kindness,  had  given  him 
every  thing.  He  had  wives  without  number; 
and,  human-like,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He 
cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  wife  of  another 
man — the  wife  of  a  faithful  soldier  and  a  de- 
voted follower  of  the  king;  and  because  this 
man  stood  in  the  way  of  his  greed  he  caused 
him  to  be  placed  where  his  loyalty  to  the 
king  would  be  the  cause  of  his  own  death. 
Oh  that  we  had  more  men  who  could  stand 
prosperity  and  promotion —who  could  be 


true  steel,  no  matter  how  much  prosperity 
and  every  thing  else  might  be  entrusted  to 
their  care!  May  God  help  us  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation." 


Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


CHICKENS  IN  FLORIDA  — MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

When  the  60  chicks  in  that  "  basket  brood- 
er" were,  the  oldest  of  them,  about  two 
weeks  old,  their  quarters  were  getting  small 
for  them;  and  as  I  had  in  readiness  a  Clough 
lampless  brooder  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned I  moved  them  over  on  to  my  newly 
purchased  and  fenced  acre.  This  brooder 
costs  $5.00;  and  the  "runway,"  which  is  a 
sort  of  protected  dooryard,  is  $2.50  more. 
Well,  I  sent  for  the  runway  particularly,  to 
have  them  secure  from  prowlers,  even  if  the 
front  door  of  the  brooder  was  left  wide  open 
nights  for  ventilation.  This  dooryard  is 
protected  on  top  with  34-inch-mesn  wire 
netting;  and  as  it  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  brooder  right  close  down  on  solid  ground, 
the  chicks  are  supposed  to  be  safe.  It  did 
occur  to  me  that  I  had  heard  of  animals  dig- 

ging  under  the  edges  of  the  coop  or  brooder; 
ut  as  the  directions  said  nothing  about 
further  protection  I  concluded  it  was  safe. 
The  circular  declares  repeatedly  that  the 
complete  $7.50  combination  is  "animal 
proof;"  and  the  word  animal,  to  add  empha- 
sis, is  in  capital  letters.  Why  am  I  all  the 
while  buying  more  brooders,  especially  when 
my  own  ten-cent  one  is  such  a  good  one? 
Well,  because  I  want  to  get  fully  posted 
while  I  am  about  it.  Did  you  ever  have  a 
bunch  of  chickens  that  pleased  you  so  much 
every  time  you  looked  at  them  that  you  al- 
most feared  some  calamity  would  befall 
them?  Well,  it  was  only  yesterday  when  I 
saw  those  first  28  (that  came  from  the  Cy- 
phers incubator)  go  on  exploring  expeai- 
tions  over  a  great  part  of  their  new  acre  that 
I  said  to  myself,  "How  I  shall  enjoy  seeing 
these  lusty  fellows  grow  to  big  fowls  before 
I  go  back  to  Ohio  in  May! "  and  then  I  added 
in  thought,  "  Surely  nothing  can  happen  to 
all  oi  them  at  any  rate;"  and  then  as  they 
came  tearing  back,  some  on  the  wing,  I  add- 
ed, "Did  anybody  ever  see  such  large  gauzy 
wings  before,  on  chickens  only  fourteen 
days  old?"  Well,  listen!  this  morning  when 
I  went  out  to  see  my  pets,  before  it  was 
quite  daylight,  I  found  one  sprawled  out 
dead  in  front  of  the  entrance.  I  tore  off  the 
hover,  and  the  greater  part  of  my  flock  lay 
dead  and  wounded,  scattered  all  over  the 
floor.  Just  a  few  were  moving  a  little,  and 
making  pitiful  peeps  of  distress.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  some  animal  had  dug  un- 
der the  edge  of  this  "animal-proof"  run- 
way, and  then  just  "slaughtered  the  inno- 
cents." Five  or  ten  cents'  worth  of  this 
same  ^4 -inch  netting  on  the  bottom  as  well 
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as  the  top  would  have  saved  me  several  dol- 
lars' worth  of  agony. 

Let  me  digress  a  little.  Of  late  years  I 
find  myself  getting  more  and  more  forgetful. 
Several  times  I  have  gone  to  the  postoffice 
with  important  mail  and  forgot  to  mail  it.  I 
took  all  the  mail  out  of  my  box,  of  course; 
but  again  and  again  I  forgot  all  about  the 
letters  tucked  away  in  my  inside  coat  pock- 
et. Finally,  one  day  after  I  had  forgotten  to 
mail  some  of  Mrs.  Root's  letters  I  stood  up 
straight,  threw  back  my  shoulders,  and  made 
a  " declaration  "  (or  "declamation")  some- 
thing as  follows:  "Look  here,  Sue.  This 
business  of  forgetting  to  mail  letters  has  got 
to  be  stopped.  We  positively  will  not  have 
anymore  of  it."  1  think  I  smiled  when  I 
"spoke  my  piece;"  but  I  was  mightily  in 
earnest,  and  I  haven't  once  omitted  to  put  all 
my  mail  in  the  office  since.  You  can,  my 
friend,  remember  important  things  if  you 
care  enough  about  it.  If  you  are  undertaking 
too  many  things  for  an  old  man  or  woman, 
then  have  fewer  cares  and  worries,  or  carry 
a  memorandum. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  chickens.  1  for  one 
am  done  getting  chickens  up  to  two  weeks  old 
and  then  letting  «ome  animal  undo  all  my 
work  in  just  a  few  minutes.  Poultry-netting 
is  cheap,  and  it  takes  only  a  little  time  to 
make  the  little  pets  absolutely  safe.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself;  and  I  for 
one  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  I  think 
I  know  now  that  "varmints,"  at  least  some- 
times, "dig  under." 

As  I  write,  Wesley  is  now  going  clear 
around  our  whole  two  acres,  making  the 
inch  netting  tight  down  into  the  ground,  and 
then  banking  up  along  the  fence  besides. 
We  are  going  to  make  frequent  examinations 
to  see  if  any  prowler  has  even  tried  to  get 
in;  and,  besides  this,  the  chicks  are  going  to 
be  well  "barricaded"  nights,  you  may  be 
sure.  Wesley  thinks  we  must  have  fenced 
in  some  animal  when  we  enclosed  the  new 
acre,  and  it  became  so  famished  was  why  it 
killed  twenty  or  thirty  chickens  when  it 
couldn't  eat  more  than  three  or  four. 

One  day  later. — We  set  a  steel  trap  and 
caught  him,  but  he  dragged  it  into  the  door 
of  the  brooder  and  pulled  himself  out.  He 
was  probably  a  possum.  He  not  only  sorted 
out  the  largest  and  oldest,  but,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  make  out,  frightened  a  lot  more  to 
death,  for  I  could  discover  no  injury  to  their 
bodies.  I  say  "frightened,"  because  Wes- 
ley can't  run  the  new  lawn-mower  anywhere 
near  the  chicks  because  they  go  almost  crazy 
with  fright.  We  have  founathis  morning 
where  the  animal  "dug  under"  the  wire- 
netting  fence  also,  and  got  into  our  enclo- 
sure, but  we  are  still  on  his  trail. 

MORE   TROUBLE. 

After  the  loss,  the  remnant  were  put  back 
into  their  old  basket;  but  a  shower  coming 
up  they  were  carried  in.  As  we  can't  well 
feed  them  in  the  basket,  when  it  let  up  a  lit- 
tle I  carried  them  out  to  the  brooder  again; 
and  as  it  began  to  rain  more  I  hastily  dump- 
ed them  into  the  yard  before  the  entrance, 
the  way  we  hive  a  swarm  of  bees,  for  in- 


stance; but  the  sight  of  the  place  (and  the 
memory  of  the  night  before)  seemed  to 
frighten  them  so  much  they  scattered  in  ev- 
ery direction  out  in  the  rain.  Just  at  this 
crisis  the  rain  became  a  regular  downpour. 
Did  you  ever  try  catching  chickens  while 
holding  an  umbrella?  I  got  them  in  the  best 
I  could;  but  both  chicks  and  myself  got  a  reg- 
ular soaking,  and  then  the  wind  swung 
round  to  the  north  and  gave  us  a  whiff  of 
your  Ohio  zero  weather  just  after  Christmas. 
Well,  we  have  23  sad-looking  chicks  left 
out  of  our  beautiful  flock  of  over  60.  It  al- 
most makes  me  think  a  brooder-house  would 
sometimes  be  a  good  thing,  even  down  here 
in  Southern  Florida.  I  have  raised  chickens, 
however,  down  here  all  winter  long  for  the 
past  three  winters,  and  have  had  almost  no 
losses  at  all  until  just  now.  Had  I  stuck  to 
my  basket  brooder,  making  another  just  like 
the  first,  when  they  became  too  crowded  I 
might  have  had  every  chicken  even  yet.  It 
seems  they  have  got  on  to  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thing  away  out  in  California.  Read  the 
following  from  L.  E.  Keyser,  in  the  Petaluma 
Weekly  of  Dec.  15: 

During  severe  weather  I  kept  these  brooders  in  a 
hen-house  having  an  open  front,  and  in  mild  weather 
set  them  out  in  the  yard  during  the  day  and  carried 
them  back  into  the  house  at  night.  This  was  a  good 
deal  of  hard  work— a  thing  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 
These  brooders  were  light,  being  made  out  of  cracker- 
boxes,  and  had  handles  for  carrying  them  by.  I  never 
had  chicks  do  better. 

This  is  another  striking  illustration  of  how 
"great  minds  run  in  parallel  channels;"  but 
why  in  the  world,  brother,  didn't  you  take 
light  baskets  instead  of  "  cracker-boxes  "  ? 

By  the  way,  my  experience  so  far  is  in 
favor  of  a  simple  burlap  sheet  over  the  chicks 
instead  of  the  ungainly  and  expensive  hovers 
of  woolen  "carpet  rags  "  hanging  down  over 
the  chicks.  Philo  and  Curtiss  Bros,  both 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  burlap  sheet.  If 
the  weather  is  very  cold  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  drop  a  piece  of  flannel  over  the  frame 
holding  the  burlap.  With  the  60  in  one  bas- 
ket they  got  too  warm,  if  any  thing,  what- 
ever was  laid  over  the  burlap  sheet,  even 
nights  when  it  was  down  to  40. 

I  said  in  a  former  article  the  grain  for  85 
full-grown  fowls  cost  only  about  20  cts.  a 
day.  Since  they  are  laying  more  heavily  it 
comes  to  nearer  30  cts.  per  day;  so  we  must 
have  at  least  9  eggs  each  day  to  pay  the 
grain  bill.    Eggs  are  still  40  cts.  per  dozen. 

MORE   "TROUBLES." 

Our  efforts  to  trap  the  possum  resulted  in 
catching  him  twice;  but  he  pulled  out  of  the 
best  steel  trap  that  could  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  last  time,  he  left  in  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  a  piece  of  his  hide,  fur  and 
all,  almost  as  big  as  a  half-dollar.  Since  then 
he  kept  away.  Wesley  suggests  that  he  is 
finally  "convinced."  Well,  after  the  pos- 
sum's visit  and  the  rainstorm's  final  effects 
were  all  over  I  had  15  chickens  left  that  were 
getting  so  strong  and  well  they  were  explor- 
ing again  all  over  the  premises.  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  last  evening  they  were  now  all  right, 
and  even  the  weakest  ones  wouldn't  need 
any  more  "hot  brick,"  etc.    Their  basket 
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brooder  was  brought  in  every  night,  and 
placed  up  on  a  high  work-bench  in  the  wood- 
shed, doors  all  closed,  of  course.  Well,  this 
morning,  although  the  basket  looked  all  right 
on  the  outside,  I  found  six  more  mutilated 
chickens  and  two  more  missing  entirely;  and 
now  we  have  only  seven  left  of  that  beautiful 
flock  of  over  70".  I  have  written  two  edi- 
torials about  rats  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
notice  Ernest  has  another  one  in  our  last  is- 
sue, and  yet  I  have  been  so  stupid  as  to  al- 
low rats  to  get  the  most  of  my  poor  remnant 
of  chickens.  It  seems  I  have  abundant  use, 
of  late,  for  my  little  prayer,  "Lord,  help  me 
to  learn  the  lessons  tnou  art  trying  to  teach 
me."  Since  I  seem  called  to  hunt  up  and 
trace  out  the  hindrances  to  successful  poul- 
try culture  I  will  try  to  learn  by  experience, 
and  thank  God  the  experience  is  sent  to  me 
rather  than  to  some  one  who  is  less  able  to 
bear  it.  Mrs.  Root  suggests  that  my  method 
of  feeding  invites  rats  and  other  vermin  to 
our  premises,  and  thinks  we  shall  have  to 
stop  leaving  grain  all  the  time  right  before 
the  fowls.  I  have  been  using  all  summer 
(in  Ohio)  a  patented  feeder  and  exerciser, 
warranted  to  head  off  rats,  English  sparrows, 
and  every  thing  else.  It  worked  all  right 
for  a  while;  but  the  sparrows  soon  learned 
to  come  in  droves  and  get  right  down  among 
the  fowls,  and  grab  every  grain  of  wheat  the 
chickens  rattled  down  until  they  were  satis- 
fied; then  the  chickens  could  get  their  fill. 
I  don't  see  why  rats  might  not  do  the  same. 
At  present  a  cheap  tin  can,  something  like 
an  extractor-can,  tall  enough  so  no  rat  can 
jump  in  and  out,  seems  to  be  the  only  rem- 
edy; but  in  this  case  some  of  the  hens  seem 
slow  to  learn  where  to  go  for  feed,  and  thus 
go  hungry.  After  this  you  may  be  sure  all 
my  small  chickens  will  be  kept  nights  in  a 
box  covered  with  inch  poultry-netting.  We 
are  just  now  making  a  "rat-proof"  brooder 
house  8x14  feet.  This  will  be  so  made  that 
it  can  be  all  closed  up  frosty  mornings,  let- 
ting the  sunshine  in  through  windows  on  the 
south  side.  We  do  have  a  little  frost  here 
sometimes.  Two  nights  during  the  past  week 
the  water  froze  in  a  pail  out  by  the  pump  so 
it  took  quite  a  little  push  with  the  finger  to 
break  it.  This  is,  however,  the  coldest 
weather  here  for  many  years  —  Wesley 
thinks  the  coldest  since  the  great  freeze  of 
1895. 

*  Just  think  of  it  (if  you  have  had  no  similar  experi- 
ence', buying  baby-chick  food,  boiled  eggs,  and  meat 
from  the  butcher's,  in  order  to  have  them  "just  get  up 
and  dust,"  and  then  when  almost  three  weeks  old,  and 
just  fairly  past  the  critical  time  in  a  chick's  life,  to  have 
some  greedy  "varmint"  not  only  eat  up  the  best  of 
them  but  kill  and  wound  a  great  lot  he  could  not  eat 
and  had  no  use  for!  Never  mind;  it's  a  pretty  bitter 
"  skule,"  but  we  are  learning. 


I  have  been  reading  GLEANINGS  for  a  few  years,  and 
it  is  packed  full  of  good  things  from  cover  to  cover.  I 
inclose  a  clipping  that  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
place  before  your  readers. 

Goflfstown,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8.  G.  W.  SANDERS. 

WHO    ARE    THE    GUILTY    ONES? 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,''  said  the  judge,  "have  you 
any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be 
passed  upon  you?  " 

A  solemn  hush  fell  over  the  crowded  court-room, 
and  every  person  waited  in  almost  breathless  expecta- 
tion for  the  answer  to  that  question. 


The  judge  waited  in  dignified  silence.  Not  a  whis- 
per was  heard  anywhere,  and  the  situation  became 
painfully  oppressive. 

Then  the  prisoner  was  seen  to  move.  His  head  was 
raised,  his  liands  clinched,  while  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  pale,  care-worn  face.  Suddenly  he  arose  to  his 
feet,  and  in  a  low  but  firm  voice  said: 

"I  have,  your  honor.  You  have  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion; and  I  now  ask,  as  a  last  favor  on  earth,  that  you 
will  not  interrupt  my  answer  until  I  am  through. 

"I  stand  before  this  bar,  convicted  of  the  willful 
murder  of  my  wife.  Truthful  witnesses  have  testified 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  loafer,  a  drunkard,  and  a 
wretch;  that  I  returned  from  one  of  my  prolonged  de- 
bauches and  fired  the  fatal  shot  which  killed  the  wife 
I  had  sworn  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect. 

"  While  I  have  no  remembrance  of  committing  the 
fatal  deed,  I  have  no  right  to  complain  nor  to  con- 
demn the  verdict  of  the  twelve  good  men  who  have 
acted  as  jury  in  this  case,  for  their  verdict  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  evidence  which  I  have  heard. 

"  But,  may  it  please  the  court,  I  wish  to  show  that  I 
am  not  alone  responsible  for  the  murder  of  my  wife." 
This  startling  statement  created  a  tremendous  sen- 
sation. The  judge  leaned  over  the  desk,  the  lawyers 
wheeled  around  and  faced  the  prisoner,  while  the  ju- 
rors looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

■The  prisoner  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued 
in  the  same  distinct  voice: 

"  Yes,  I  repeat  it.  I  am  not  the  only  one  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  my  wife.  The  judge  on  this  bench,  the  ju- 
ry in  the  box,  the  lawyers  within  this  bar,  and  most  of 
tiie  witnesses,  including  the  pastor  of  the  old  church, 
are  also  guilty,  before  Almighty  God,  and  will  have  to 
stand  with  me  before  his  judgment  throne,  where  we 
shall  all  be  righteously  judged  for  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds. 

"  If  there  had  not  been  saloons  in  my  town  I  should 
not  have  become  a  drunkard,  my  wife  would  not  have 
been  murdered,  and  I  should  not  be  here  now,  ready 
to  be  hurled  into  eternity.  Had  it  not  been  for  these 
human  traps  I  should  have  been  a  sober  man,  an  in- 
dustrious workman,  a  tender  father,  and  a  loving  hus- 
band. But  to-day  my  home  is  destroyed,  my  little 
children  cast  out  on  to  the  world,  while  I  am  to  be 
hanged  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state. 

"  God  knows  I  have  tried  to  reform,  and  prayed  for 
strength  to  withstand  the  /zcenserf  temptation;  but  so 
long  as  the  open  saloon  was  in  my  pathway  my  weak 
and  diseased  will  power  was  no  match  against  the 
fearful,  agonizing,  consuming  appetite  for  drink. 

"  For  one  year  our  town  was  without  a  saloon.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  remonstrance  against 
the  reopening  of  saloons  in  our  town.  One-half  of 
this  jury,  the  prosecuting  attorney  on  this  case,  and 
the  judge  who  sits  on  this  bench,  all  voted  for  the  sa- 
loons. By  their  votes  and  influence  saloons  were  re- 
opened, and  they  have  helped  to  make  me  what  I  am.' 
The  impassioned  words  of  the  prisoner  fell  like 
coals  of  fire  upon  the  hearts  of  those  present.  The 
judge  made  a  motion  as  if  to  stop  further  speech;  but 
the  prisoner  hastily  said,  "Your  honor,  I  am  nearly 
through.    Do  not  close  my  lips."    Then  he  resumed: 

"  I  began  my  downward  career  at  a  saloon  bar,  li- 
censed and  protected  by  the  voters  of  this  town.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  license  voters,  the  saloons  which 
have  wrecked  my  life  and  destroyed  my  home  would 
not  have  existed.  After  the  saloons  you  have  estab- 
lished have  made  me  a  drunkard  and  a  murderer  I  am 
taken  before  another  bar,  the  bar  of  justice,  and  now 
the  law  power  will  conduct  me  to  the  place  ef  execu- 
tion, and  hasten  my  soul  into  eternity.  I  shall  appear 
before  another  bar  then— the  judgment-bar  of  God. 

"  And  there  you  who  have  licensed  the  traffic  must 
appear  with  me.  Think  you  that  the  great  Judge  will 
hold  me,  the  poor  weak  victim  of  your  saloons,  alone 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  my  wife?  Nay!  I,  in 
my  drunken,  frenzied,  irresponsible  condition,  have 
murdered  one;  but  you  have  deliberately  voted  for  the 
saloons  which  have  murdered  thousands;  and  these 
saloons  are  in  full  operation  to-day  with  your  consent. 
"You  licensed  the  saloons  which  made  me  a  mur- 
derer. I  am  the  logical  product  of  your  own  votes, 
and  you  are  guilty  with  me,  before  God  and  man,  for 
the  murder  of  my  wife. 

"  I  stand  here  to-day  a  condemned  murderer,  only 
one  of  a  million,  the  product  of  licensed-saloon  votes. 
Let  your  conscience  condemn  you  who  have  voted  for 
the  rum-shops.  There  is  a  remedy,  and  every  sensi- 
ble man  knows  what  it  is.  I  am  done,  your  honor. 
You  will  close  by  asking  God's  mercy  on  my  soul.  I 
close  by  asking  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  his  people, 
and  to  open  their  blind  eyes  that  they  may  cease  to 
give  their  votes  to  consent  to  the  running  of  licensed 
murder-mills  in  our  country." 
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EDITORIAL 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  quite  a 
valuable  communication  in  this  issue,  p.  124, 
from  Raleigh  Thompson,  furnishing  indis- 
putable proof  showing  how  bees  are  guided 
sometimes  by  scent  to  new  pastures. 

"ON  TO  HIS  JOB." 

The  picture  of  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  foul  brood 
inspector  for  Indiana,  on  p  112,  indicates  a 
remarkably  pleasant  face.  If  it  is  a  true  in- 
dex of  his  general  character  (and  we  believe 
it  is>,  he  makes  an  ideal  inspector,  because 
he  has  all  kinds  of  people  to  handle.  Mr. 
Pouder's  interesting  article  shows  that  he, 
Mr.  Demuth,  is  "on  to  his  job." 


THE  COVER  DESIGN. 

Italian  bees  are  doubtless  the  native  Apis 
of  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  Roman  writers 
made  mention  of  bees  and  honey  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  were  of  the  same  variety 
as  the  Italian  bee  of  to-day.  The  Romans 
attributed  long  life  to  the  use  of  honey  as 
one  of  their  chief  foods.  The  design  on  the 
cover  shows  an  early  Roman  bee  keeper 
preparing  to  hive  a  swarm. 

THE  HEAVY  SNOWS  AND  CLOVER. 

The  heavy  amount  of  snow  that  seems  to 
cover  almost  the  entire  northern  States  has 
spread  a  protecting  mantle  over  the  young 
clovers  of  last  fall.  This  will  mean  much  to 
their  growth  this  coming  summer.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  pleasant  to  recollect  that 
we  have  generally  had  a  good  flow  from 
clover  following  a  winter  in  which  snow 
covered  the  ground  almost  the  entire  period 
of  cold  weather. 

DOES     ALSIKE     OR     WHITE     CLOVER     CAUSE 
BLOATING  IN  CATTLE? 

SOM"?  days  ago  a  correspondent  wrrtfe  us 
asking  this  question;  and  as  we  were  not 
able  to  give  authentic  informati'^n  we  re 
f erred  the  matter  to  our  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  L.  H. 
Goddard,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  co- 
operative experiments,  replies: 

Your  letter  of  the  22d,  regarding  alsike  or  white 
clover  causing  bloating  in  cattle,  is  received-    Reply- 


ing thereto,  I  would  say  that,  when  cattle  eat  heavily 
of  any  succulent  crop,  such  as  the  clovers  or  rape, 
they  are  «ubj>^ct  to  bloating.  I  do  not  call  to  mind 
any  special  experience  with  alsike  clover,  but  have 
had  qu  te  a  little  experience  with  the  ordinary  medi- 
um red  clover.  Quite  a  number  of  cattle  are  lost  ev- 
ery year  from  this  trouble  in  the  cattle-pasturing 
areas  of  Southwestern  Ohio.  Bv  watching  the  herd, 
using  a  proper  admixture  of  dry  feed,  and  in  rare 
cases  the  trocar  and  cannula,  the  most  of  the  loss  can 
be  avoided.  L.  H.  GODDARD. 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Jan.  25. 

If  any  of  our  subscribers  are  able  to  give 
any  information  further  than  the  above  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them.  So  far 
we  have  had  no  report  of  white  clover  caus- 
ing any  bloating,  and  we  doubt  somewhat 
whether  it  would  do  it,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  cattle  would  not  be  able  to  get  enough 
of  it  at  any  one  time. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  VS.   THE    HORSE    FOR    OUT- 
APIARY  WORK. 

Very  soon  we  shall  have  several  articles 
on  automobiles  for  out  apiary  work.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  one  can  buy  a  good 
serviceable  machine  for  about  the  price  of  a 
good  horse  and  buggy  or  horse  and  wagon. 
A  machine  will  make  trips  to  outyards  in 
one-fourth  the  time  it  would  take  a  horse, 
and  will  be  capable  of  carrying  loads  up  to 
500  pounds.  Of  course,  there  are  auto  trucks 
that  will  carry  two  or  three  tons,  but  they 
cost  several  times  more  than  a  horse  and 
wagon. 

We  have  no  ax  to  grind,  no  agency;  and  as 
we  have  had  considerable  experience  our- 
selves in  handling  machines  we  can  perhaps 
give  the  reader  some  hints  on  how  to  pur- 
chase and  how  to  handle  a  machine  after  he 
gets  it.  This  we  shall  do  in  a  series  of  short 
articles. 

The  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  when  the  automobile  will  enable  the 
bee-keeper  to  carry  out  more  easily  W.  Z. 
Hutchinson's  injunction  to  "keep  more 
bees,"  that  is  to  say,  he  can  have  more  out- 
yards, and,  what  is  more,  spread  them  fur- 
ther apart,  thus  securing  a  wider  acreage 
of  bloom.  With  the  maihine  he  can  go  to  an 
outyard  twenty  miles  away  in  the  time  it 
would  take  him  to  go  to  a  yard  five  miles 
away  with  a  horse  and  buggy;  and,  what 
is  more,  the  self  propelled  wagon  is  not 
afraid  of  stings.  It  can  be  driven  right 
among  the  bees,  gentle  or  cross,  and  be  load- 
ed at  the  most  convenient  point  without  dan- 
ger of  a  general  spill  or  mix-up. 
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For  the  reader's  present  information  we 
would  advii-ehimnot  to  buy  some  new  make 
simply  because  the  price  is  low.  Th  ere  are 
several  standard  makes  that  have  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  first  class  in  every  re- 
sp«  ct,  that  can  be  bought  for  $500 and  under. 
Then  if  one  knows  how  to  make  the  selec- 
tion he  can  purchase  a  number  of  second- 
hand automobiles,  practically  as  good  as 
new,  for  from  $175  to  $250.  But  to  make  the 
horseless  carriage  a  success  the  owner  must 
learn  to  be  his  own  chauffeur:  must  under- 
stand something  of  the  general  principles  of 
a  gas  engine,  and  employ  a  little  automobile 
sense  if  not  horse  sense.    More  anon. 


LOOKING  backward;  a.  I.  ROOTS  EARLY  BEE- 
KEEPING EXPERIFNCFS;  THE  BREAD  THAT 
WAS  CAST  UPON  THE  WATERS  COM- 
ING BACK  TO-DAY. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  interested  in 
the  discussion  between  F.  Dundas  Todd  and 
the  editor  in  this  issue,  on  page  122.  No  won- 
der Mr.  Todd  could  find  nothing  in  any  of 
our  current  literature  on  the  subject  of  giv- 
ing bees  meal  or  flour  candy  direct.  After 
reading  his  article  we  recalled  some  of  A.  I. 
Root's  early  experiments  away  back  in  the 
70's  —  how  he  tested  this  and  that  kind  of 
candy;  how  he  mixed  flour  and  meal  of  vari- 
ous sorts  into  the  candy;  how  he  "scorched " 
his  syrup  and  killed  his  bees.  The  result  of 
all  these  experiments  was  given  in  this  jour- 
nal at  the  time.  All  this  took  place  when 
the  present  editor,  though  a  lad,  was  learn- 
ing nis  A  B  C's. 

A.  I.  Root,  during  the  early  70's,  could 
think  of  nothing  but  bees.  His  business  of 
manufacturing  jewelry  had  reached  such 
proportions  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
seek  rest  and  recreation  outdoors.  Well  do 
we  remember  how,  as  a  boy,  we  went  to 
Cleveland  with  him  to  look  up  books  on  bees; 
how  we  followed  him  on  bee  hunting  expe- 
ditions; on  tramps  across  the  fields  to  see 
what  the  bees  were  working  on. 

Langstroth  paid  him  a  number  of  visits  at 
Medina,  and  well  do  we  recall  the  interest- 
ing chats  A.  I.  Root  had  with  that  father  of 
American  bee  keeping.  Langstroth  was  a 
charming  conversationalist,  and  we  could 
have  sat  at  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel  hour  aft- 
er hour.  We  have  wondered  many  times 
since  what  it  would  be  worth  to-day  if  we 
could  have  had  ttiese  talks  taken  down  in 
shorthand,  because  Langstroth  drew  on  his 
rich  and  varied  experience  in  bee  cul'ure 
when  he  was  developing  and  perfecting  the 
hive  and  system  that  revolutionized  bee  cul- 
ture throughout  the  world. 

Then  there  used  to  come  to  our  home  such 
men  as  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  other  celebrities.  At 
the  table,  almost  the  entire  conversation  was 
bees  —  bees  for  breakfast,  bees  for  dinner, 
bees  for  supper,  bees  everywhere  and  all  ihe 
time  except  when  A.  I.  Root  was  attending 
to  the  jewelry  business  up  town;  but  his 
heart  was  elsewhere. 

He  took  nothing  for  granted,  but  tested 


every  thing  in  the  yard.  No  worder  his  ad- 
vice was  eagerly  sought,  because  durii'g  the 
few  years  that  he  gave  a  larye  part  of  his 
time  to  his  bees  he  exploited  almost  eveiy 
new  field. 

He  made  the  first  perfect  honey-extractor 
that  had  ever  been  sold.  You  should  have 
seen  the  first  machine.  It  was  a  rare  com 
bination  of  a  tin  can.  wooden  cross-arms,  and 
an  old  apple-paring  machine  for  gearwork. 
Later  was  developed  the  beautiful  all-meial 
Novice  extractor  of  to  day. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  Lang- 
stroth had  blazed  the  way  for  the  entire 
world.  He  adopted  the  Langstro'h  hive  and 
dimensions  after  having  tested  every  form  of 
frame  and  hive.  He  was  the  first  to  bring 
out  the  one-pound  section  honey-box.  He 
tried  indoor  and  outdoor  wintering.  Oi  e 
winter  he  covered  every  hive  with  a  big  pile 
of  manure.  It  was  not  altogether  a  success. 
Another  winter  he  packed  the  hives  with 
straw;  later  on  he  began  to  follow  J.  H. 
Townley,  of  chaff-hive  fame. 

Along  in  the  early  days  news  came  across 
the  water  of  the  invention  of  comb  founda- 
tion. A.  I.  Root  was  convinced  that  th  s  was 
a  great  step  forward.  He  could  hardly  eat 
or  sleep,  so  eager  was  he  to  get  up  a  machine 
by  which  he  c<  'uld  make  what  we  thf  n  called 
"artificial  foundations."  He  employed  Alva 
A.  Washburn,  an  expert  machinist,  to  make 
him  dies.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Root  tried 
flat  plates,  small  ones  at  first,  and  then  larg- 
er ones.  He  had  type  faces  made,  and  began 
the  work  of  setting  up  the  type  and  locking 
it  up  in  forms.  He  tested  every  scheme 
then  known  of  making  comb  foundation. 
He  was  the  first  to  make  foundation  with  a 
paper  midrib.  Later  he  tried  thin  veneer 
wood,  and,  last  of  all,  wire.  Mr.  Washburn 
finally  brought  out  an  embossed  pair  of  rolls 
that  were  almost  as  perfect  as  those  made  to- 
day. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  A.  I.  Root 
built  a  double-walled  bee-house,  walls  12 
inches  thick,  filled  with  sawdust.  During 
the  summer  he  used  this  for  extracting,  and 
during  cold  weather  for  winte  ring  bees.  But 
his  indoor  scheme  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cess. When  he  adopted  the  J.  H.  Townley 
method  of  wintering  in  chaff  he  adopted 
what  is  in  use  to  day,  so  successful  all  over 
the  United  States. 

As  we  go  back  to  those  early  days  we  think 
of  the  long  series  of  experiments  conducted 
by  A.  I.  Root  in  trying  to  winter  bees  in  a 
greenhouse.  His  plan  was  to  "educate" 
his  pets  to  fly  out  inside  the  greenhouse 
and  go  back  into  the  hive.  He  put  out  rye 
meal,  and  partially  succeeded  in  getting  the 
bees  to  take  it  and  return  to  the  hives;  but 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  them,  bumped 
their  heads  against  the  glass  in  the  vain  ef- 
fort to  escape,  and  the  majority  of  them 
never  returned.  But  he  did  succeed  to 
some  extent  in  getting  them  to  visit  the 
flowers  that  he  had  out,  and  go  back  to  the 
hives. 

We  also  recall  how,  in  these  early  days,  he 
tried  wintering  in  a  house-apiary.    He  con- 
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structed  a  double  walled  hexagonal  building 
that  we  still  have;  then  put  a  stove  inside  of 
the  building.  The  bees  all  had  access  to  out- 
doors, and,  theoretically,  the  scheme  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  a  briliant  success.  The 
stove  would  keep  the  inner  room  warm,  and 
also  the  colonies;  but  the  experiment,  like 
some  others,  was  not  altogether  a  success. 
The  bees  were  over  stimulated,  and  he  final- 
ly came  to  the  conclusion  that  artificial  heat 
was  worse  than  nothing. 

The  m  inufacturing  jewelry-shop  during 
that  time  was  being  converted  over  into  a 
wood-working  shop  upstairs.  First  a  foot- 
power  saw  was  put  in  operation;  later  a  pow- 
er siw  was  attached  to  a  windmill;  and  many 
and  many  a  time  did  the  writer  turn  in  and 
help  while  A.  I.  Root  made  bee-hives.  Dur- 
ing part  of  this  time,  at  least,  he  was  writing 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Novice."  Ttiese  articles  in 
both  periodicals  not  only  stimulated  a  demand 
for  a  full  account  of  his  experiments,  but  led 
to  a  call  for  bee-supplies.  A  modest  little 
catalog  was  gotten  out  in  1873  and  '4,  adver- 
tising the  "Simplicity"  bee-hive,  "Simplic- 
ity" bee  feeder,  "Novice"  all-metal  honey- 
extractor,  metal-cornered  frames,  "artificial 
comb    foundations,"  and    dovetailed   one- 

Eound  section  boxes.  But  the  demand  for 
eesupplies  grew  at  such  a  pace  that  the  un- 
reliable windmill  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
orders,  and  a  steam-engine  was  put  into  com- 
mission. It  was  not  long  before  the  little 
shop  was  running  night  and  day.  Larger 
quarters  were  urgently  needed,  and  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen  that  the  jewelry  business  up 
town  must  be  sold  and  a  new  factory  put  up 
near  the  railroad  track.  But  the  new  build- 
ing, 40X100,  two  story  and  a  basement,  took 
so  much  capital  that  it  was  rumored  that  A. 
I.  Root  would  be  "busted"  before  the  year 
was  out:  that  he  had  "bit  off  more  than  he 
could  chew;"  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  serious 
problem  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  his  honesty,  a  big  as- 
set in  his  favor,  had  never  been  questioned; 
money  came  to  his  rescue  from  unexpected 
sources,  and  you  know  the  sequel. 

Most  of  this  early  experience  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  manufacturing  interests. 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  of  to-day,  and  the 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  occurred 
durmg  the  early  70's.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
that  A.  I.  Root's  best  work  occurred  between 
the  years  187U  and  1880.  It  would  take  a 
volume  to  record  all  his  experiments.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  many  of  them  resulted 
in  failure,  and  the  world  knows  that  many 
of  them  were  successful.  This  early  work 
cost  him  thousands  of  dollars,  but  the  money 
was  well  invested.  Fortunately  for  the  writ- 
er and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  as  well 
as  the  ABC,  we  were  an  eye-witness  to 
practically  all  of  this  early  experimental 
work.  To  have  seen  it,  to  have  been  in  and 
around  it,  to  have  had  knowledge  of  the  fail 
ures  as  well  as  of  his  succes&es,  is  a  heritage 
of  which  we  feel  indeed  proud.  While  we 
were  only  a  lad  then,  it  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten.   It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for^  A.  I. 


Root's  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Many 
a  time  have  we  seen  him  throw  up  his  hat 
in  the  air  from  the  very  exuberance  of  his 
enthusiasm,  especially  when  some  experi- 
ment "panned  out"  well.  Nothing  would 
do  but  that  every  member  of  the  family 
would  have  to  go  out  into  the  yard  and  see. 
He  was  a  regular  hobby-rider  when  he  got 
started,  and  sometimes  his  friends  said  of 
him  that  the  hobbies  ran  away  with  him. 

Many  and  many  a  time  when  answering 
questions  to-day  we  have  used  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  early  experimental  work  of  A. 
I.  Root's,  some  of  it  over  thirty  five  years 
ago.  For  example,  a  correspondent  had 
just  patented  a  foundation  having  paper  for 
a  midrib.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
it,  and  thought  it  was  going  to  work  a  revo- 
lation.  Remembering  well  that  A.  I.  Root 
had  been  all  over  this,  that  bees  many  times 
would  reject  the  foundation  with  a  paper 
midrib,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  tell  our  corre- 
spondent the  plain  truth,  and  we  did.  At 
another  time  our  friend  Danzenbaker  got  up 
a  valveless  smoker,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  patent  it.  Going  back  in  memory  we  re- 
called the  time  when  A.  I.  Root  made  just 
such  a  smoker,  and  how  he  sold  them  by  the 
thousand.  Then  when  Mr.  Todd  desired  to 
know  something  about  giving  bees  nitroge- 
nous food  in  the  hive,  those  early  experi- 
ments came  back  to  mind  again,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  back  volumes  of  Gleanings  soon 
brought  the  whole  thing  back  vividly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday.  These  are  only  samples 
from  the  storehouse  of  those  early  days,  and 
Gleanings  is  profiting  by  it  even  to-day. 

Later. — A  proof  of  this  was  sent  to  A.  I. 
Root  for  suggestions  or  corrections.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  feeding  of  rye  meal  in  the 
greenhouse  he  says: 

Just  a  word  in  regard  to  the  feeding  rye  flour  in  the 
greenhouse,  alluded  to  in  the  above.  At  that  time  I 
was  losing  many  colonies  by  "spring  dwindling.' 
and  sometimes  these  contained  valuable  queens  that 
it  was  quite  an  object  to  save.  I  figured  this  way:  If  I 
could  construct  a  greenhouse  that  would  enable  me, 
with  protection,  to  feed  up  a  weak  colony  and  get  it 
to  rearing  young  bees  under  glass,  there  need  be  no 
spring  losses.  Well,  I  succeeded  in  feeding  the  bees 
under  glass,  getting  them  to  fly  from  the  feeder  back 
to  their  hive  safely  and  build  comb;  but,  although  the 
queen  laid  eggs  every  day,  none  of  the  eggs  were  ever 
hatched  into  larvae.  Something  was  evidently  want- 
ing, and  at  this  crisis  I  got  them  to  working  on  rye 
meal  as  well  as  the  syrup.  When  the  first  bee  loaded 
up  with  pollen,  and  flew  safely  back  into  the  hive,  I 
sailed  my  cap.  Next  morning  the  eggs  were  swim- 
ming in  the  well-known  milky  food,  and  in  three  days 
or  less  we  had  a  patch  of  larvae  growing  as  naturally 
in  the  month  of  January  under  glass  as  we  usually  see 
it  in  May.  I  declared  then  I  was  "  out  of  the  woods, 
and  henceforth  there  need  be  no  more  "spring  dwin- 
dling." Mrs.  Root,  however,  suggested  it  was  unwise 
to  "  count  chickens,"  etc.  Well,  after  I  had  a  lot  of 
young  bees  not  only  hatched  under  glass,  but  out  in 
the  sun,  trying  their  wings  and  having  their  natural 
"  playspell,"  then  I  called  all  the  family  to  witness  that 
my  "  gold-mine  "  was  a  reality.  I  did  build  up  several 
weak  colonies  in  this  way  and  saved  them;  but  it  was 
a  lot  of  work,  and  when  a  warm  day  came  and  the 
greenhouse  had  to  be  opened  for  ventilation,  the  bees 
got  out  and  didn't  find  their  way  back.  We  put  wire 
cloth  over  the  ventilators,  but  the  bees  buzzled  on  the 
wire  cloth,  and  many  were  last.  There  are  now  bees 
kept  regularly  in  the  large  cucumber-greenhouse  to 
fertilize  the  blossoms.  When  one  colony  gets  weak 
from  loss  of  bees  another  is  moved  in  while  the  first  is 
put  out  to  build  up  again.  I  at  least  fully  demonstrat- 
ed that  bees  can  not  rear  brood  on  honey  alone. 
They  must  have  pollen  or  a  substitute.— A.  I.  R. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 

On  page  81,  third  full  paragraph  last  line 
but  three,  should  it  not  be  "  Leave  10  days  " 
instead  of  "2da\s?"  [Yes.  you  are  right. 
This  was  a  typogriphical  error  — Ed.] 

If  I  UNDERSTAND,  p.  81,  correctly,  putting 
a  story  filled  with  European  foul  brood  on 
top  of  an  excluder  over  a  healthy  colony  will 
not  infect  the  latter.  Is  that  pissi  )le?  [We 
would  doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing  healthy 
br'>od  over  a  colony  that  has  disease,  al- 
though perhaps  it  can  be  done. — Ed  ] 

Mr.  Editor,  you  have  expressed  page  89, 
what  I  have  been  quietly  thinking  for  some 
time,  and  mustering  courage-  to  say — thit 
whatever  extra  immunity  to  foul  brood  Ital- 
ians may  have,  is  not  because  they  are  Ital- 
ians, but  because  of  their  extra  vigor.  If  you 
get  that  same  vigor  in  any  other  bee  you  will 
get  the  same  immunity. 

Amendment  to  Straw,  page  68.  Instead  of 
placing  hives  singly  in  a  row,  place  them  in 
pairs,  as  said  on  p  68  Then  to  each  of  these 
pairs  set  another  pair,  the  two  pairs  back  to 
back.  That  will  give  you  four  times  as  many 
hives  on  the  same  ground  as  by  setting  hives 
singly,  with  no  more  danger  of  bees  entering 
wrong  hives  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

George  E.  Coffin,  please  accept  thanks 
for  that  little  kink  of  boiling  a  lot  of  splints 
in  advance,  to  be  laid  away  for  another  time, 
p.  92.  Simple  as  it  is,  I  wasn't  smart  enough 
to  think  of  it.  It's  more  tnmblesome  to  boil 
a  few  at  a  time  as  you  use  them  Now  will 
some  one  nlpasetell  me  the  best  temperature 
for  the  splints  when  being  pressed  into  the 
foundation?  Should  they  be  lifted  directly 
out  of  the  wax  boiling  hot,  nearly  cold,  or 
how? 

I'M  AFRAID,  friend  A.  I.,  tuat  when  Wesley 
his  got  clear  around  that  two  acres,  making 
the  netting  tight  down  into  the  ground,  and 
banking  up  besides  some  of  yoir  biddies 
will  still  come  to  grief.  The  varmints  will 
natu^-ally  dig  down  when  they  come  to  ob- 
structions,' and  then  work  under.  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do:  Let  down  the  nefting  so  that 
it  laps  over  on  the  ground  six  inches  outside. 
The  varmints  don't  know  enough  to  start 
back  that  far  from  the  fence. 

The  thing  I  always  dreaded  most  about 
out-apiaries  was  the  hauling,  and  I  thought 
if  I  could  only  haul  bees  without  horses  all 
would  be  lovely.  But  that  story  of  R.  F. 
Hol'ermqnn,  page  75,  shows  that  horseless 
hauling  has  troubles  too,  and  I'm  more  glad 
than  ever  that  I'm  down  to  one  apiary.  [Hol- 
termann  would  have  got  along  very  nicely 
with  his  traction  engine  had  it  not  been  for 
the  deep  sand  and  mud.  He  planned  all 
right;  but  no  man  can  tigure  on  a  thunder- 
shower  coming  on  at  any  given  minute. 
The  troubles  of  a  traction  engine  in  the  mud 
are  much  the  same  as  we  tind  with  an  auto 
mobile.    Just  after  a  good  smart  shower  the 


roads  are  much  more  slippery  than  after  an 
hour  or  two.  Our  friend  Holtermann  was 
trying  to  make  a  trip,  rain  or  shine. — Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  some  of  us  may  resist  all  the 
things  you  mention,  p.  93,  and  y^-t  tr  p  up  on 
something  else  For  example,  some  people 
think  it  aim  -st  a  joke  if  they  can  evade  pay- 
ing on  a  street  car,  not  realizing  that  it  is 
just  as  much  ste  >ling  as  if  they  took  5  cents 
out  of  some  onn's  pocket.  I've  heard  it  de- 
fended by  saying,  "  It  s  the  conductor's  busi- 
ness to  ''oll^'Ct  it;"  but  that  doesn't  lessen 
your  obligation  to  pay  it.  I  knew  a  person 
who  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  postage- 
stamps  that  had  been  used  and  not  properly 
canceled,  beheving  it  all  right  to  use  them 
again,  not  realizing  that  to  use  such  a  stamp 
was  stealing  two  cents. 

Wesley  Foster,  the  wind  may  make  a 
difference  by  hindering  or  helping  flight,  as 
you  say,  p.  69  but  I  suspect  it  mikes  vastly 
more  difference  by  wafting  the  fragrance. 
Ever  watch  bees  workmg  on  a  basswo  )d  or 
fruit  tree? — always  hovering  on  the  leeward, 
never  on  the  windward  side,  even  in  a  very 
gentle  breeze  which  can  not  affect  their 
Flight.  I  dont  know,  but  I  should  think  they 
would  work  against  rather  than  with  the 
wind;  for  when  working  against  the  wind 
the  fragrance  is  always  toling  them  further 
on,  while  with  the  wind  the  frag'-ance  is  al- 
ways at  their  backs.  [This  is  similar  to  the 
theory  that  E.  D.  Townsend  employs  in  his 
argument,  i  age  110  of  this  issue.  You  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  thing,  of  course, 
but  your  reasoning  is  the  same.  We  believe 
you  are  right,  too. — Ed.] 

Ernest,  that's  a  good  idea,  page  65,  to  eat 
your  breakfast  food  and  honey  cool:  but  for 
the  sake  of  accommodating  an  old  friend 
couldn't  you  just  as  well  eat  it  at  ihe  begin- 
ning of  your  breakfast  and  still  have  it  c  -ol- 
ed?  Spread  it  out  on  a  plate  and  it  soon 
cools.  I'm  afraid  there  is  something  wrong 
about  this  whole  dessert  business.  Gener- 
ally it  means  ju«t  so  much  added  after  a  full 
meal  has  been  taken,  and  that  has  shortened 
m  ny  a  life.  I  don't  want  to  be  lonesome, 
and  I'd  like  to  have  you  live  as  long  as  I  do. 
[It  is  not  the  general  policy  at  our  house 
to  have  dessert  after  a  meal.  We  cut  that 
out  years  and  years  ago.  But  the  cold  break- 
fast food  that  we  were  talking  about  is  not 
strictly  a  dessert.  It  is  taken  as  a  part  of  the 
ration  that  sustains  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  of  the  body  and  mind.  We  have  tried 
cooling  off  the  breakfast  food  by  spreading 
it  out  on  a  plate  as  you  suggest.  The  plate 
soon  absorbs  a  part  of  the  heat,  and  then 
slowly  gives  it  back  to  the  breakfast  food. 
No,  we  want  our  food  either  hot  or  cold.  We 
want  our  breakfast  food  served  cold  either 
at  the  close  or  near  the  close  of  the  meal  if 
we  are  to  have  honey  in  it.  By  the  way,  the 
old-fa  hioned  cracked  wheat  (we  crack  ours 
in  a  small  hand  grinder)  cooked  in  the  good 
old  way,  and  served  cold  with  thick  ex- 
tracted honey,  beats  any  modern  breakfast 
food  that  was  ever  pu  on  the  market,  and  it 
does  not  cost  a  quarter  as  much. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scroll,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 


Texas  prospects  are  fine,  for  the  1910  hon- 
ey crop  promises  to  be  a  big  one. 

the  age  of  honey. 
Referring  to  my  article  on  this  subject  in 
a  former  issue,  Mr.  R.  Kuhne,  of  Pomona, 
Cal.,  has  this  to  say:  ''You  are  entirely  cor- 
rect in  what  you  say  conf'erning  the  age  of 
honey.  I  have  samples  of  orange  honey  that 
I  have  kept  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the 
color  as  well  as  the  flavor  is  different  every 
year.  That  produced  ten  years  ago  approach- 
es a  dark  brown." 


OUR  FIRST  INSPECTION  TRIP  IN  THE    SPRING. 

Every  fine  da>  that  we  have  now  we  visit 
some  one  of  our  apiaries,  many  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  since  the  last  tiuney  was  haul- 
ed away  in  August  or  September.  Our  work 
on  these  trips  conssts  m  overhauling  every 
colony,  taking  an  inventory  of  the  stores, 
seemu  whether  there  are  queens,  determin- 
ing the  number  of  weak  or  dead  colonies. 
Each  hive  has  a  super  or  two  with  shallow 
cumbs  partly  filled  with  honey,  and  these 
are  slightly  tilted  up,  so  that  a  glance  tells 
us  the  condition  of  ihe  cluster  and  whether 
there  is  the  right  amount  of  honey  in  the 
brood-chambers.  The  weight  of  the  supers 
is  alt>o  noted  when  they  are  raised.  If  all  is 
well  the  supers  are  put  mto  place,  and  a 
small  stone  or  half  brick  (always  used  on 
our  hives  to  mark  the  conditions)  is  placed 
on  the  front  end  of  the  cover.  If  ihe  colony 
has  a  superabundance  of  stores,  and  can 
spare  some  for  ottiers  that  are  needy,  ano  h- 
er  small  stone  is  placed  beside  the  one  al- 
ready on  the  front  end.  If  the  colony  should 
be  short  of  stores  the  stone  is  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  cover.  Weak  colonies  are  desig- 
nated by  two  stonf  s  at  the  center  of  the  cov- 
er, and  queenless  colonies  by  a  stone  at  each 
end.  When  we  have  gone  through  the  whole 
yard  we  areready  to  equalize;  and  as  many  as 
nave  two  stones  on  the  rear  of  the  cover, 
showing  that  they  need  to  be  fed,  receive  a 
super  irom  those  that  have  two  stones  on  the 
front  end.  The  light  or  empty  super  that 
was  on  the  needy  colony  is  put  back  on  the 
hive  from  which  we  took  the  fullsup^r.  On 
each  cover,  after  this  change  is  made,  one 
stone  is  then  placed  at  the  front,  like  all  the 
rest  which  are  "  O.  K." 

All  weak  and  queenless  colonies  are  unit- 
ed. We  simply  set  the  brood-chamber  of 
each  queenless  colony  on  top  of  a  v  eak 
queenright  colony,  making  sure  that  thtre 
are  enough  stores  Then  a  stone  on  the 
front  t  nd  of  the  cover  shows  that  these  col- 
onies are  0.  K.  also.  If  there  shoi.ld  be  only 
one  or  two  weak  or  queenless  colonies,  and 
if  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  unite 


them,  they  are  distributed  around  on  top  of 
some  of  the  colonies  in  the  yard  that  are 
not  quite  as  strong  as  others. 

All  this  requires  very  little  time,  and  yet 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done.     By  keeping 

Eart  of  the  stores  in  the  supers  left  on  the 
ives  the  year  round,  and  when  the  cluster 
is  nested  between  the  brood  chamber  and 
super  (the  place  which  the  bees  seem  to 
prefer) ,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  />2  a  moment,  and  also  of  the  stores, 
Without  prying  off  a  single  cover  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  that  are  examined. 

We  make  a  note  of  the  number  of  colonies 
that  are  finally  all  right  for  spring  count,  and 
in  this  way  we  can  know  the  numher  of  bot- 
tt)ms  and  covers  that  may  be  used  for  some 
increase  later;  also,  at  the  same  time,  we 
make  a  note  of  other  conditions  that  may  be 
of  interest.  The  number  of  weak  colonies 
and  the  condition  of  all  the  others  is  gener- 
ally noted  down  for  references,  while  an  in- 
ventory of  the  stock  at  the  yard  is  taken, 
whi(k  aids  miterially  in  planning  the  sea- 
son's woik,  for  we  can  thus  know  what  may 
be  needed  at  each  pLce.  The  yard  is  then 
left  for  our  next  trip  a  month  later. 


OUR  SPRING  CLEANING. 

February  is  the  month  when  we  have  a 
regular  house  cleaning  in  all  of  our  yards. 
All  the  hives  are  leveled  anew,  and  put  on  a 
good  foundation.  The  hives  have  a  fashion 
of  leaning  in  all  directions  at  the  end  of  the 
season  if  a  heavy  load  ot  honey  has  been 
stored,  and  especially  if  the  soil  in  the  yard 
is  loose.  These  have  to  be  straiglitened  up 
ag  lin;  new  foundations  for  increase  or  other 
colonies  are  put  down  also.  For  our  foun- 
dations we  use  broken  bricks,  which  can 
usually  be  had  fur  nothmg.  Often  such 
heaps  can  be  found  in  back  yards  or  in  out- 
of  the  way  places.  Two  halves  of  a  brick 
are  placed  under  the  front  cleat  of  the  bot- 
tom-board while  one  under  the  center  of  the 
back  cleat  is  sufficient.  Four  bricks  one  at 
each  corner,  would  be  better  in  soft  ground, 
if  there  are  plenty  of  bricks.  It  takes  a  large 
number  for  a  thousand  colonies. 

All  worthless  covers  and  bottoms  are  re- 
placed by  good  ones,  and  dilapidated  fixtures 
are  taken  tiume  for  repairs  and  made  ready 
for  use  later.  Every  th  ng  about  the  yard  is 
straightened  up;  the  fences  are  repaired, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  the  apiaries  are  put 
in  good  shape  for  the  season.  Limbs  that 
are  in  the  way,  and  all  unnecessary  brush 
and  trees,  are  cut  down.  The  sto\ew(  od  is 
cut  out  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  burned  with  all 
the  trash  which  can  be  laked  up.  A  won- 
d-iful  change  is  wrought  in  the  looks  of 
each  yard,  and  it  pays  to  have  every  thing  in 
apple  pie  order  and  out  of  the  ■»  ay  for  the 
rush  later.  If  tije  weather  is  warm  enough, 
every  thing  receives  another  coat  of  paint 
als  >,  except  such  hives  as  have  been  paimed 
within  the  la&t  year  or  so.  Three  or  four 
weeks  later  the  c  -lonies  are  all  overhauled 
for  an  inside  cleaning. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


That  seat  and  tool-box,  page  699,  Nov.  15, 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  tine  thing  where 
the  hives  are  low  enough.  It  is  much  better 
than  a  one-legged  stool. 

If  a  beginner  can  not  profit  by  an  illustrat- 
ed article,  page  739,  Dec.  1,  on  handling 
combs  that  are  insecurely  fastened  in  the 
frames  he  had  better  give  up  the  business. 

On  these  cold  winter  mornings,  as  we  eat 
honey  on  our  buckwheat  cakes  we  should  re- 
member the  thousands  of  bees  that  spent 
their  lives  collecting  the  nectar  that  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  Foster,  page  591,  Oct.  1,  has  some  very 
good  ideas  about  marketing  or  selling  honey. 
"Visit  with  him,"  the  prospective  buyer; 
"any  man  you  are  talking  with  should  be 
your  friend — that  is,  you  should  meet  on  a 
friendly  basis."    This  is  golden. 


We  are  glad  that  the  white-clover  prospects 
of  the  country  are  good,  page  721,  Dec.  1. 
They  are  not  as  good  in  this  section  as  we 
wish,  for  our  auUimn  was  as  dry  as  it  was  a 
year  ago.  We  have  a  much  better  show  for 
alsike,  however,  than  last  year. 

Page  696,  Nov.  15,  in  the  discussion  on  hive 
size  1  found  myself,  after  using  ten-frame 
Langstroth  for  years,  drop  to  eight  frames 
for  comb-honey  production,  and  again  when, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  we  began  extracting 
we  went  back  to  the  ten-frame  size  as  larger. 


Dr.  Miller  gives  his  experience  in  feeding 
sugar  syrup,  page  590,  Oct.  1,  and  again  on 
page  724,  Dec.  1,  and  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  or  two  and  a  half  sugar  to 
one  of  water  is  about  right.  1  agree  with 
vou,  doctor,  on  the  two-to-one  basi<^  We 
have  fed  some  8000 lbs.  of  sugar  this  i.-.li  with 
about  4000  lbs.  of  water  and  800  of  extracted 
honey. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Bee-keepers 
invited  me  down  to  Boston  the  first  weeK  in 
Decpmber  to  tell  them  how  to  produce  hon- 
ey in  New  England;  but  after  hearing  Presi- 
dent Britton  tell  how  sections  should  be  put 
on  as  soon  as  honey  came  freely,  and  that  he 
had  taken  off  finished  sections  the  19th  of 
April,  and  had  the  past  season  taken  300  lbs. 
of  comb  honey  from  a  single  colony,  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  go  to  school  awhile  before  I 
tried  to  teach. 

On  p.  622,  shade  in  the  morning  is  repre- 
sented as  being  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  of  bees.    1  have  some  doubts 


in  regard  to  this.  I  have  kept  bees  for  many 
years  in  places  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
shone  on  the  hives,  and  have  failed  to  no- 
tice enough  difference  to  make  it  worth 
while  changing  their  location;  indeed,  I  have 
sometimes  found  my  most  productive  colo- 
nies in  such  places.  [Let  us  hear  from  oth- 
ers on  this. — Ed.I 

-^ 

Dr.  Miller,  page  656,  Nov.  1,  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  hon- 
ey-dew that  makes  bees  winter  on  it  in  some 
places  and  die  in  others,  while  the  editor 
thinks  the  difference  not  "dew  "  so  much  to 
the  "dew  "  as  to  the  honey  mixed  with  the 
"dew." 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  here  is  a  clear  case  of 
where  you  and  1  don't  think  alike.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  a  great  flow  of  honey-dew 
about  Sept.  1,  after  all  white  honey  was 
gathered,  and  we  have  little  other  in  this 
section.  I  had  three  large  apiaries  stretch- 
ing from  east  to  west  about  three  and  a  half 
mfles  apart.  The  conditions  were  as  nearly 
alike  as  they  well  could  be,  as  it  seemed  to 
me;  yet  the  two  outside  yards  wintered  very 
badly  while  the  one  between  them  wintered 
with  little  loss.  The  same  appeared  to  be 
true  in  other  locations  further  north.  Now, 
isn  't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  honey- 
dew  from  oaks  or  elms  should  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  gathered  from  basswood? 
We  know  that  that  from  willows  is  of  such 
inferior  quality  that  even  the  bees  refuse  to 
gather  it  when  abundant.  [We  don't  know. 
—Ed.] 

4^ 

I  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Miller's 
article  on  the  improvement  of  bees,  page 
697,  Nov.  15,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that 
he  thinks  the  black  bee  of  Switzerland  a  dis- 
tinct type.  I  believe  that  these  bees  are  no 
better  than  our  own,  or,  at  least,  than  the 
better  strains  of  our  black  bees,  and  that  the 
reason  they  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  Swiss 
is  that  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  flora  of 
Switzerland  than  the  Italian  bees.  Bee-keen 
ers  living  in  sections  where  buckwheat  is 
the  principal  source  of  honey  have  told  me 
that  they  get  better  results  and  more  honey 
from  the  blacks  than  from  the  Italians,  or 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  I  have  noticed 
of  late,  however,  that  the  Italians  are  being 
used  more  extensively,  even  in  buckwheat 
localities,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
because  the  Italians  gather  more  honey,  but 
because  they  are  better  able  to  battle  with 
disease.  May  this  not  be  the  reason  why 
some  methods  of  treating  foul  brood  are 
more  successful  with  some  bee-keepers  than 
wifh  others?  Mr.  E  W  Alexander,  whose 
method  of  treatment  of  the  black  or  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  was  by  simply  keeping  his 
colonies  queenless  for  three  weeks,  used 
the  Italian  bees,  I  think,  exclusively;  and 
Dr.  Miller,  in  curing  his  bees  so  successful- 
ly, also  has  this  race.  Has  any  one  with 
black  bees  tried  the  Alexander  method?  If 
so,  what  has  been  the  success  of  such  trial? 
[Dr.  Miller's  bees  are  hybrids. — Ed.] 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,    New  York. 


DOES  THE   AGE  OF  QUEENS    GOVERN  SWARM- 
ING? 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  do  you  think  that  the  age 
of  queens  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ten- 
dency of  colonies  to  swarm?  A  bee-keeper 
from  the  East  was  at  my  house  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  claimed  that  his  colonies  having 
queens  only  one  year  old  were  very  much 
more  inclined  to  swarm  than  those  having 
older  queens." 

"I  hardly  think  that  is  the  case,  friend 
Hunt;  but  to  be  sure  that  such  a  claim  was 
right  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  how 
many  colonies  having  queens  of  different 
ages  were  in  observation,  and  to  know  what 
proportion  of  them  swarmed." 

"  I  did  not  think  to  ask  him  about  that.  I 
myself  think  that  colonies  having  the  year- 
old  queens  are  less  inclined  to  swarm  than 
those  having  two,  three,  or  even  four  year 
old  In  other  words,  my  experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  older  the  queens  in  any 
colonies,  the  more  those  colonies  are  inclined 
to  swarm." 

"Possibly  you  are  right;  but  I  think  other 
conditions  have  a  greater  bearing  on  the 
swarming  matter  than  the  age  of  queens. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  one  condition,  some- 
times another,  and  perhaps  more  than  one. 
If  there  is  a  lack  of  ventilation,  causing  ex- 
treme heat,  or  any  other  condition  which 
may  render  the  hive  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able, I  have  known  bees  to  swarm  without 
even  beginning  the  construction  of  queen- 
cells.". 

"Well,  now  you  speak  of  it  I  do  believe 
this  may  have  much  to  do  with  swarming; 
for  one  summer  I  had  my  bees  in  a  place  en^ 
tirely  surrounded  with  trees  and  buildings 
so  that  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  could  get  to 
them,  while  the  sun  poured  in  on  them  from 
eight  in  the  morning, till  four  at  night,  and 
those  colonies,  while  left  there,  swarmed  to 
beat  the  band,  as  the  expression  goes." 

"Again, it  maybe  the  failure  of  the  queen 
to  lay  sufficiently.  Under  this  condition 
queen-cells  are  built;  and  if  the  season  of 
the  year  and  weather  conditions  are  all 
right,  swarming  will  follow;  if  not,  the  queen 
will  be  superseded.  However,  more  fre- 
quent}}^ it  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  room,  or, 
to  put  it  more  nearly  correct,  lack  of  empty 
combs  for  the  queen  to  lay  in,  that  causes 
swarming." 

"Yes,  the  bees  begin  to  restrict  the  queen 
as  to  the  number  of  eggs  she  lays,  as  I  have 
sometimes  expressed  myself.  There  is  a 
whole  lot  tp  this  swarming  question." 

"Now  let.  us. come  a  little  closer  home  in 
this  matter.  We.are  comb-honey  producers, 
therefore  we  qan  look  into  that  part  of  the 
matter.  We  can  give  room  enough  in  the 
supers,  but  this  is  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
foundation,..Qr.  only  stai^ter^^of  .foundation. 


instead  of  fully  built  combs;  and  when  the 
honey  comes  in  freely,  the  bees  can  not 
build  out  the  foundation  fast  enough  to  hold 
it;  and  much  of  that  coming  in  from  the 
fieldsis  put  into  the  brood-nest  until  there 
is  not  room  enough  for  the  queen  to  lay;  and 
the  first  thing  we  know,  under  such  condi- 
tions swarming  begins." 

"But  does  not  a  young  queen  assert  her 
egg-laying  proclivities  even  under  these  con- 
ditions, so  the  colony  is  slower  in  making 
preparations  for  swarming  than  a  colony 
having  an  older  queen?  " 

"After  years  of  observation,  I  believe  that 
such  is  the  case.  But  just  why  a  year- old 
queen  should  so  assert  is  something  I  do  not 
see  any  adequate  explanation  for;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact  all  the  same;  and  in  this 
we  find  a  presumable  reason  why  young 
queens  are  less  likely  to  swarm  than  older 
ones.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  more  bee- 
keepers work  for  extracted  honey  than  for 
comb  honey;  and  with  them  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent. That  changes  the  condition  entire- 
ly, if  enough  empty  combs  are  given,  the 
queen  will  not  be  crowded,  but  she  will  have 
all  the  space  needed  in  which  to  lay;  and,  no 
matter  whether  she  is  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  years  old,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  swarming  until  she  begins  to  fail." 

"But  do  not  bees  swarm  when  worked 
for  extracted  honey?  " 

"Not  when  managed  right.  Quinby  gave 
us  the  secret  nearly  half  a  century  ago  when 
he  said,  '  Hive  a  swarm  in  a  box  the  inside 
of  which  is  a  cube  of  four  feet;  and  if  the 
swarm  is  large  enough,  or  the  apiarist  helps 
the  bees  to  fill  that  box  with  comb,  swarm- 
ing will  rarely  result;  but  if  that  swarm 
builds  comb  in  only  2000  cubic  inches  in  one 
corner  of  the  box,  the  bees  will  swarm  in 
future  years  about  the  same  as  they  would 
in  a  hive  of  the  2000-  cubic-inch  size,  the  empty 
room  outside  of  the  comb  built  having  very 
little  influence  upon  them. '  It  is  the  amount 
of  empty  or  fully  built  comb  that  is  impor- 
tant. My  experience  is  that,  where  combs 
are  supplied  so  that  the  queen  has  all  the 
room  she  can  use  for  egg-laying,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  comb  supplies  all  the  room 
the  colony  wishes  for  the  storing  of  honey 
and  pollen,  such  a  colony  will  never  swarm, 
no  matter  how  numerous  in  bees  it  becomes, 
even  if  beyond  100,000,  nor  how  old  the 
queen  is." 

"But  we  can  not  use  such  a  large  amount 
of  comb  as  this  when  working  for  comb  hon- 
ey." 

"  Correct;  and  now  we  are  getting  back  to 
•where  we  started.  Because  the  using  of 
lots  of  comb  in  the  brood  nest  is  unprofitable 
when  working  for  comb  honey,  many  have 
swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  have 
used  very  small  hives.  Where,  such  hives 
are  used  it  takes  no  very  keen  vision  to  see 
that  the  most  prolific  queens,;  usually  the 
youngest,  will  fill  all  of  the  available  space 
the  quickest,  and  swarm  the  first  and  most 
,  often.  In  fact,  an  inferior  queen  might  have 
all  the  space  needed,  and  not  swarm  when 
in^  hijfe lQQ..sipalLtoi:  a  better  queen.'.'  .^.j. 
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General 
Correspondence 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MARKETING 
HONLY. 


Unequal  Distribution;  the  Uninformed 
Bee-lt.eeper  and  the  Devious  Methods 
of  Some  Honey-buyers  the  Source  of 
Low  Prices.         

BY  OREL  L.   HERSHISER. 


Wilhin  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  constant  and  markt  d  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  nearly  every  thing  the 
bee  keeper  has  to  purchase,  including  rood 
stuffs  and  bee  keepers'  supplies.  In  many 
instances  the  advance  has  been  upward  of 
50  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  lumber.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  comparatively  little  advance 
in  the  price  of  honey.  As  long  as  the  ex- 
pense of  consumption  and  the  proceeds  of 
production  remain  out  of  equitable  propor- 
tion, and  untd  the  product  of  the  apiarist 
has  an  exchange  value  for  a  just  equivalent 
in  other  goods,  so  long  ought  the  conditions 
and  influences  that  control  and  make  the 
prices  of  honey  remain  the  subject  of  pro- 
found and  earnest  study  and  discussion  by 
the  bee. keeper. 

In  the  marketing  of  honey,  three  general 
classes  of  prices  are  recognized:  viz  ,  the 
jobbers,  the  wholesale,  and  the  retail.  When 
the  dealer  purchases  from  the  producer  the 
jobber's  price  is  paid.  The  dealer  or  packer 
sells  at  wholesale,  and  the  grocer  or  other 
distributor  sells  at  retail. 

Sales  made  by  the  commission  merchant 
are  made  on  the  jobbing  basis  if  of  consider- 
able volume,  in  wiiich  case  the  pn  ducer  re- 
ceives the  jobber's  price  less  commissi-  m.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  producer 
who  sells  through  the  commission  merchant 
nearly  alwajs  receives  the  lowest  of  all 
prices.  If  the  producer  jobs  his  honey  by 
direct  sale  to  the  dealer  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  price,  and 
he  is  in  position  to  know  just  what  he  is  to 
receive. 

By  reference  to  some  recent  market  quo- 
tations it  is  noted  that  "No.  1  and  fancy 
comb  honey  would  bring  from  14  to  16  cts. 
delivered,  such  honey  going  to  the  retail 
grocery  trade  at  an  advance  of  from  2  to  2>^ 
cts.  on  the  prices  quoted."  It  may  be  infer- 
red 'hat  this  advance,  amounting  to  approx- 
imately 15  per  cent,  is  the  usual  gross  profit 
when  selling  at  wholesale.  Lastly  comes 
the  retailer's  profit  of  from  25  to  75  per  cent 
on  his  purchase  price  when  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  retail  trade  does  the  greater  part  in 
distributing,  and  the  dealer  and  manufactur- 
er furnish  a  market  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
product.  It  is  recognized  that  the  wholesale 
merchant,  purchasing  in  the  jobbing  way, 
and  the  retailer,  axe  valuable  factors  in  trade, 


and  that  they  present  avenues  through 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion, of  all  kinds,  can  readily  reach  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  prices  of  most 
commodities  are  fixed  by  the  inexorable  law 
of  "supply  and  demand,"  which,  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  "alter- 
eth  not."  However,  there  are  some  excep- 
tions, which,  when  closely  studied,  are  found 
to  prove  the  rule.  Supply  and  demand,  in 
these  later  years,  have  come  so  much  under 
artificial  inrluenres,  such  as  trusts  and  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade,  either  under 
contract  or  by  tacit  agreement,  that  th»  re 
may  be  scarcity  because  of  goods  withheld 
from  market  to  create  a  corner  and  oversup- 
ply  because  of  artificially  glutting  the  mar- 
ket to  "freeze  out"  a  rival.  Sometimes, 
when  there  is  a  normal  supply  on  the  whole, 
markets  in  one  quarter  are  glutted  while  in 
another  locality  they  are  bare,  due  to  un- 
equal distribution. 

The  honey  market  is  often  adversely  in- 
fluenced by  merchants  purchasing  from  the 
unwary  producer  his  crop  of  honey  at  a 
ruinously  low  price  and  selling  the  same  at 
retail,  as  a  leader,  at  a  small  profit.  Thus, 
recently  one  of  the  leading  stores  in  Buffalo 
was  retailing  a  fancy  grade  of  co  i  b  noney 
at  17  cts.  which,  no  well  informed  b'-e  keep- 
er will  dispute,  is  far  too  low  for  this  season 
of  scarcity  of  fancy  honey.  A  leading  store, 
by  one  or  two  purchasps  of  considerable  vol- 
ume from  uninformed  bee  keepers  can  thus 
exert  a  powerful  adverse  influence  on  the 
market. 

The  devious  methods  of  somp  honey  buy- 
ers are  fruitful  of  market  depression.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  create  an  artificial  com 
petition  of  the  producers  rather  than  to  work 
the  other  end  of  the  market  by  establishing 
prices  at  the  normal  level.  The  dealer 
writes  to  his  list  of  honey-producers  asking 
the  amount  of  his  crop  and  for  a  quotation 
of  his  price.  After  a  few  1  )ts  have  been 
purchased  of  the  producers  making  the  low- 
est quotations,  the  scheme  is  to  trv  to  estab- 
lish the  low  price  by  reporting  large  sup- 
plies and  an  easy  market  in  consequence. 
If  every  producer  would  seek  reliable  infor- 
mation 01  the  editors  of  bee  journals  or  crop 
committees,  and  not  make  a  price  until  well 
informed,  and  then,  in  answer  to  all  such 
queries,  quote  the  price  that  is  advised;  and, 
instead  of  disclosing  the  amount  of  his  crop, 
ask  "  How  much  do  you  wish  at  that  price?" 
and  stick  to  his  price,  I  think  it  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  market  conditions. 

Another  ruse,  recently  noted,  was  to  make 
as  low  an  offer  as  possible,  and  yet  have 
hope  of  getting  some  shipments,  with  the 
luring  and  innr)cent  looking  offer  that  "if  I 
can  do  better  than  this,  or  if  market  justifies 
it,  or,  in  other  words,  if  I  have  to  pay  others 
more,  I  will  pay  you  more  likewise,"  mak- 
ing final  settlement  afterward.  Of  course, 
out  of  a  large  list  of  bee-keepers  enough, 
shipments  are  likely  to  be  made  to  relieve 
the  dealer  of  any  obligation  to  pay  a  higher 
price,  even  if  the  crop  and  conditions  were 
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such  as  to  have  caused  a  considerable  rise. 
Bee  keepers  are  advised  to  analjze  and  con- 
sider thoroughly  their  correspondence  with 
dealers,  and  to  consign  to  the  fire  all  such 
conditional  offers  and  the  accept-by-return- 
mail  sort  as  well. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, if  better  prices  are  to  be  realized,  lies 
directly  at  the  door  of  a  goodly  number  of 
bee-keepers.  To  illustrate,  one  of  our  best 
bee-keepers,  having  sold  his  crop  of  honey 
early  in  the  season,  wrote  an  urgent  letter 
asking  me  to  send  him  a  sample  of  a  certain 
grade  of  honey  and  to  quote  price.  In  reply 
a  price  was  named,  not  above  current  quo- 
tations, as  it  was  not  strictly  a  table  honey  in 
this  market  The  answer  received  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  could  not  purchase  at  that 
price — that  he  thought  he  had  sold  out  at  too 
low  a  price,  and  that  he  would  lose  money 
by  purchasing.  That  the  crop  was  sold  out 
early  in  the  season,  and  the  price  established 
at  a  figure  so  low  as  to  preclude  paying  the 
jobbing  price  to  fill  -mall  orders,  snows 
plainly  where  much  of  the  trouble  lies. 

Hear  ye,  you  bee-keepers  who  are  produc- 
ing fine  honey  and  selling  it  retail  at  jobbing 
prices!  can  you  not  s  e  that  you  are  working 
an  injustice  to  the  whole  fraternity  without 
any  benefit  to  yourself?  for  if  you  are  obliged 
to  or  prefer  to  sell  at  jobbing  prices,  then 
you  can  get  as  much  from  the  dealer,  and 
you  will  oe  money  ahead  in  the  end  if  you 
charge  the  wholesale  or  retail  price  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  your  customer, 
and  the  amount  sold  for  what  you  dispose  of 
in  a  small  way. 

You  know  that  honey  is  nectar  secreted  in 
the  blossoms  of  numerous  plants,  and  gath- 
ered, stored,  and  ripened  by  the  bees;  that 
it  is  the  purest  and  most  wholesome  of 
sweets;  that  it  comes  direct  from  the  hands 
of  the  Creator,  perfect  in  every  particular, 
while  all  other  sweets  require  the  interven- 
tion of  man,  machinery,  and  usually  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  their  preparation  for  use; 
that  physicians  frequently  prescribe  honey 
for  their  patients,  and  deny  them  sugar  and 
other  artificially  prepared  sweets,  which 
plainly  shows  that  scientific  men  who  know, 
regard  the  latter  as  un^vholesome  and  injuri- 
ous in  many  cases  where  the  former  is 
wnolesome  and  beneficial. 

Kenmore,  N  Y. 

Continued  in  next  issue. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 


Too  Many  Retailers  for   the    Number   of 
Producers;  Co-operative  Selling. 

BY  OLIVER  FOSTER. 


The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living  has 
aroused  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  problem  is  a  national  issue.  S  cretary 
Wilson  has  given  some  of  the  vital  facts  in 
the  case,  the  corporations  and  tru  ts  are 
not  entirely  to  blime,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  revise  the  tariff  downward.    This  end  of 


the  argument  concerning  high  prices  has 
been  the  subject  of  thousands  of  news  aper 
articles  and  editorials.  What  I  say  will  not 
deal  with  this,  but  will  be  along  the  line  Sec- 
retary Wilson  took  when  he  stated  that  the 
retail  price  of  meat  was  thirty-eight  per  cent 
above  the  wholesale.  The  waste  of  time  and 
effort  in  the  small  shop  is  very  great,  and 
should  have  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
thinking  people. 

The  re  I  ail  business  in  meat  and  groceries 
is  tremendously  overdone.  Tne  statement 
of  commercial  agencies,  that  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  men  in  ousiness  fail  is  easily  believ- 
ed when  one  looks  at  the  men  who  go  into 
the  grocery  business  because  they  have  the 
mistaken  notion  that  any  one  can  keep  store. 
Farmers,  gardeners,  tradespeople,  etc.,  buy 
a  stock  of  groceries  for  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  proceed  to  embark  in  business. 
The  unfitness  of  this  class  of  men  "to  make 
a  go  "  of  retailing  is  shown  by  the  statement 
when  I  approach  them  on  the  honey  propo- 
sition: "Oh!  we  can't  sell  honey,  for  we 
never  have  any  call  for  it."  And  no  won- 
der. Their  idea  that  business  would  come 
to  them  unsought  shows  why  they  can't  sell. 

The  man  who  is  a  real  merchant  is  always 
willing  to  give  a  little  time  to  look  into  every 
proposition  to  see  if  there  is  a  chance  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  the  article  among  his  cus- 
tomers. If  the  goods  are  choice,  such  a  mer- 
chant will  display  and  push  the  line  among 
his  cusiomers. 

But  most  of  the  retailers  are  of  the  small 
variety,  not  having  enough  business  to  keep 
themselves,  their  help,  nor  their  horse  busy 
half  the  time.  It  costs  just  as  much  whether 
the  ice  box  holds  two  ions  of  meat  or  only  a 
few  links  of  sausage;  the  ice  melts  just  as 
fast,  and  ice  costs  money  during  the  whole 
year.  There  are  something  like  seven  hun- 
dred retailers  of  meats  and  groceries  in  Den- 
ver. One  hundred  could  do  the  work  better 
at  a  great  saving  in  operating  expenses.  To 
hive  the  most  economical  methcds  in  fpera- 
tion  we  need  something  like  the  public-util- 
ity corporatii  ns  in  charge  of  the  retail  meat 
and  grocery  business  of  cties.  I  do  not 
think  a  large  corpoiation  in  control  of  the 
retailing  business  would  be  likely  to  lower 

E rices  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  legislation, 
ut  the  business  would  be  carried  on  in  a 
more  sanit  .ry  way.  The  ice-boxes  could  be 
larger,  and  the  order  that  comes  out  of  sys- 
tem in  management  would  give  us  better 
food. 

The  great  number  of  retailers  who  are 
merely  existing  in  the  grocery  business  could 
more  profi  ably  join  the  ranks  of  the  produc- 
ers. The  producers  could  very  easily  f ■  'rm 
co-operative  associations  with  city  stations 
for  d  stributiun.  The  lines  that  could  be 
handled  m'ght  include  milk,  eggs,  cheese, 
butter,  honey,  and  produce  ot  ail  kinds. 
This  is  practicable  now,  as  many  en  amery 
companies  ''umpost  d  of  farmers  are  sel  ing 
all  hese  kinds  of  farm  produce  from  their 
City  stations.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  done 
to  bring  about  a  more  economical  manage- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  meats  and  gro- 
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ceries;  but  perhaps  when  the  farmers  are 
selling  the  bulk  oi  iheir  produce  through  the 
associations  they  will  launch  into  the  retail- 
ing of  these  too,  and  will  own  their  own 
packing-houses  and  also  turn  wheat  at  a  dol- 
lar a  bushel  into  breakfast  food  at  ten  cents 
a  pound. 
Denver,  Col. 

--♦-—^  •  ♦ 

THE  VALUE  OF  VISITING, 

Some  Good   Ideas    Picked  up    from  Vari- 
ous Bee-keepers,  and  Passed  on  to 
Others. 


BY  F.  GREINER. 


The  time  of  the  year  has  come  when  we 
can  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the  theo- 
retical part  of  our  business.  We  have  three 
ways:  1.  Reading  and  studying;  2.  Attend- 
ing bee-keepers'  conventions;  3.  Visiting 
other  bee-keepers.  A  great  many  bee-keep- 
ers do  not  avail  themselves  of  all  these 
means,  particularly  the  last.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  some  friend  we  can  sometimes 
learn  a  valuable  lesson,  or  start  our  think- 
ing faculties  in  an  altogether  different  direc- 
tion with  benefit  to  ourselves.  By  rubbing 
up  against  others  I  have  picked  up  some 
good  things  of  late,  and  I  wish  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  about  it. 

FRESH    FOUNDATION    THE    EASIEST    FOR    THE 

BEES  TO  WORK;  D.FFERENT  METHODS  OF 

PUTTING  IN  FOUNDATION. 

By  dear  lessons  many  of  us  have  found 
out  that  bees  are  loath  to  take  hold  of  old 
foundation,  particularly  if  it  has  been  in  the 
hives  previously,  and  not  drawn  out.  My 
aim  has  always  been  to  procure  freshly  made 
foundation  in  the  spring,  and  not  pat  it  into 
the  sections  till  the  honey  season  has  ar- 
rived. The  untouched  starters  in  kept-over 
sections  I  always  cut  out  and  replace  with 
the  fresh  article. 

In  talking  with  S.  D.  House,  of  Camillus, 
N.  Y.,  I  found  that  he  had  noted  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  willingness  of  his  bees  to  ac- 
cept and  draw  out  old  as  against  new  foun- 
dation; and  his  practice  is  to  fill  his  sections 
with  fresh  foundation  the  very  day  he  wish- 
es to  put  them  on  his  hives.  If  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  bees  will  begin  to 
work  on  the  wax  at  once,  a  great  deal  is 
gained,  as  all  of  us  well  know,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  House  is  aiming  at.  Bees  are  al- 
ways more  inclined  to  go  to  work  on  old 
foundation  when  placed  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber; and  the  difference,  he  says,  between 
the  new  and  old  article  is  not  so  apparent. 

Before  we  had  the  Daisy  or  similar  handy 
combfoundation-fastening  machines  we  se- 
cured the  starters  in  the  sections  by  dipping 
into  melted  resin,  etc.  We  could  clean  and 
fill  our  wide  frames  (section-holders)  with 
the  made-up  sections  any  time  during  the 
dull  season  when  we  had  plenty  of  time. 
When  we  needed  the  supers,  the  starter 
could  be  quickly  put  in,  handling  the  sections 
by  fours.    Since  using  the  Daisy  foundation- 


fastening  machine  we  can  not  follow  this 
practice,  and  we  therefore  have  no  way  of 
putting  starters  into  sections  by  machine 
when  said  sections  are  in  wide  frames  with 
separators  nailed  on  the  frames.  If  1  under- 
stand it,  the  Root  Co.  is  offering  a  wide- 
frame  super  in  which  the  separators  are  a 
separate  fixture.  The  Betsinger  super,  with 
its  screen-separators,  which  Mr.  House  is 
using,  is  so  constructed  also.  Such  supers 
offer  the  advantage  that  they  may  be  gotten 
ready  during  the  winter  for  use  in  the  apiary 
except  putting  in  the  foundation. 

Mr.  Betsinger's  method  for  putting  foun- 
dation into  sections  was  as  follows:  His  wide 
frame  held  three  sections.  This  was  placed 
upon  a  board  to  which  were  fastened  three 
square  blocks  a  Utile  less  in  size  than  the  in- 
side of  the  section,  and  so  spaced  that  the 
sections  fitted  nicely  around  them.  These 
blocks  were  a  little  less  in  thickness  than 
half  the  width  of  the  section.  The  properly 
cut  and  well-fitting  foundation  was  next 
placed  upon  the  blocks  and  inside  of  the  sec- 
tions. With  a  little  ladle  some  melted  wax 
was  dipped  up,  and  with  it  the  sheets  were 
secured  to  the  wood,  allowing  the  hot  wax  to 
run  along  the  top  of  the  section  as  well  as 
part  way  down  the  sides. 

This  process  seemed  to  me  a  rather  slow 
one.  I  also  objected  to  so  much  wax  being 
used  inside  of  each  section.  Mr.  House  im- 
proved on  the  plan  inasmuch  as  he  fastens 
the  foundation  with  a  hot  iron  plate,  a  la 
Daisy,  but  without  any  machine.  The  iron 
plate  is  attached  to  a  handle,  the  whole  thing 
resembling  a  huge  putty-knife.  Several  such 
are  kept  heating  over  a  small  kerosene- 
stove,  and  are  changed  as  often  as  necessary. 
[This  is  just  the  principle  of  the  Root  foun- 
dation-fastener— Ed.] 

We  who  use  wide  frames  with  separators 
nailed  on,  or  also  section-holders,  must  han- 
dle the  sections  one  by  one  when  putting  in 
the  starters  or  sheets  of  foundation,  and  aft- 
er that  we  have  to  put  them  in  the  frames. 
Here  we  run  into  another  snag.  Sections  do 
not  always  fold  absolutely  square,  and  are 
not  rigid  enough  to  admit  putting  in  exactly 
fitting  sheets  of  foundation.  Mrs.  Bacon,  of 
Waterloo,  overcomes  this  by  cutting  her 
foundation  sheets  slightly  bias,  or  just  a  lit- 
tle narrower  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  us- 
ing a  pattern  to  cut  by.  I  would  make  a 
miter-box  so  that  I  could  cut  12  or  15  sheets 
at  one  operation.  Of  course  the  strips  of 
foundation  would  have  to  be  of  just  the 
right  width,  or  about  4>s  inches  wide  for  the 
4x5  sections.  I  think  I  shall  practice  this 
plan  if  I  ever  use  full  sheets  ot  foundation 
in  my  sections. 

THE  PUTTY-KNIFE  FASTENER. 

The  House  method  of  using  the  putty- 
knife-fashioned  plate  instead  of  a  machine 
commends  itself  for  several  reasons  to  those 
whose  super  fixtures  admit  of  such  a  plan. 
When  putting  in  starters  or  full  sheets  with 
the  Daisy  we  have  to  work  very  lively.  A 
section  must  not  be  left  on  the  machine  a 
moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to  operate 
the  hot  plate.    Sometimes  the  foundation 
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becomes  warm  and  limp  before  we  can  go 
through  with  the  operation.  This  gives  us 
trouble.  Such  does  not  and  can  not  occur 
when  we  practice  Mr.  House's  method.  We 
may  leave  the  sections  on  their  form  any 
length  of  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
use  several  forms  and  leave  the  sections  aft- 
er the  starters  are  put  in  a  little  while  (long 
enough  for  the  wax  to  harden)  before  taking 
them  off. 

One  may  also  employ  inexperienced  help. 
An  eight- year  child  may  put  the  wide  frames 
on  the  forms  and  drop  the  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  while  the  experienced  hand  attends  to 
the  work  of  fastening  the  foundation  with 
the  hot  plates. 

A  SOLAR    EXTRACTOR  WITH  A  LAMP    IN  COM- 
BINATION. 

When  visiting  my  brother,  G.  C.  Greiner, 
last  fall  I  noticed  his  solar  wax- extractor.  It 
was  built  on  the  Doolittle  solar  plan  with 
some  alteration.  A  fine-meshed  screen  was 
supported  just  over  the  iron  bottom,  upon 
which  the  comb  to  be  rendered  was  placed. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  found  that  old 
Sol  did  not  have  power  enough  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job,  and  so  he  added  a  lamp  to  the  out- 
fit, thus  makmg  it  complete.  With  this  ma- 
chine he  secures  good-sized  cakes  of  fine 
wax  which  do  not  need  recaking.  However, 
he  uses  only  cappings  in  the  machine,  and 
they  are  first  wabhed  free  from  all  honey, 
and  then  dried. 

WHAT  IS  THE    NEED    OF  A  HONEY-STRAINER? 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  at  this 
meeting  was  the  honey-strainer.  I  asked 
him  where  his  honey- strainer  was.  (I  mis- 
trusted that  he  had  not  observed  or  did  not 
appreciate  the  great  (?)  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  that  line.)  Witnout  a  word  he 
pulled  a  glass  jar  of  honey  from  a  crate  at 
random  and  held  it  up  to  the  light  The 
honey  was  water-white,  and  most  beautiful. 
Not  a  speck  nor  an  air- bubble  was  in  it  or  on 
top  of  the  honey.  "  Has  any  living  man  or 
woman  ever  produced  any  thing  fmer  than 
this  with  any  strainer  that  you  know  of?  " 
he  asked. 

"I  think  not,"  I  answered. 

I  had  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  deal  of 
energy  seemed  to  be  uselessly  expended  in 
building  complicated  honey-stramers  and 
putting  honey  through  them  with  no  visible 
effect  or  the  slightest  improvement  over 
honey  not  strained  but  simply  drawn  through 
the  faucet  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  If 
the  tank  is  narrow  and  tall,  nearly  all  foreign 
matter  can  be  easily  removed  with  a  spoon 
when  it  is  full.  Some  honey  will  be  dipped 
up  at  the  same  time;  but  if  we  put  the  skim- 
med matter  into  a  pail,  after  a  little  time  the 
larger  part  of  the  honey  may  be  poured  out 
by  holding  the  pieces  of  comb,  scum,  and 
sealings  back  with  the  spoon.  A  better  way 
would  be  to  use  a  small  tank  having  a  faucet 
at  the  t'Ottom.  After  all  the  skimmed  mat- 
ter has  bt  en  collected  in  this,  and  after  giv- 
ing time,  about  all  the  honey  could  be  drawn 
oif. 

I  have  strained  my  honey  through  a  cloth, 


but  never  obtained  a  perfect  article.  Metal 
sieves  can  not  do  better.  In  fact,  it  is  an  im- 
possibility to  free  honey  quickly  from  the 
very  fine  particles  of  wax  which  it  always 
contains.  A  little  time  does  it.  Honey 
drawn  from  the  faucet  at  a  summer  temper- 
ature flows  easily  and  without  even  leaving 
air  bubbles  on  the  surface.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  such  men  as  Mr.  Alexander,  for 
instance,  recommend  straining  honey.  That 
portion  of  honey  which  is  drawn  from  a  tank 
last,  no  matter  whether  a  strainer  has  been 
used  or  not,  is  not  fit  for  bottling.  The  tail- 
ings of  several  tanks  may  be  run  into  one 
small  tank  and  given  a  little  time  to  clear. 
In  the  end  there  will  be  very  little  left  but 
what  is  fit  for  bottling. 

A  BETTER  MILLER  FEEDER. 

An  improvement  in  the  Miller  feeder  was 
suggested  to  me  by  W.  F.  Ma-ks.  All  who 
have  used  this  feeder  have  undoubtedly  ob- 
served that  there  are  times,  particularly 
when  the  hive  is  not  leveled  perfectly,  when 
a  little  of  the  syrup  is  inaccessible  to  the 
bees.  Let  the  feeder  be  so  made  that  the 
bottom  inclines  to  the  center  just  a  trifle. 
The  bees  can  then  take  out  the  very  last 
drop. 

FINDING  QUEENS  IN  LATE  FALL. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  quite  a 
number  of  bee-keepers  that  purchasing 
queens  in  the  fall  is  not  advisable.  Some 
expressed  themselves  in  strong  terms,  say- 
ing they  did  not  want  late  queens  as  a  gift. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  any  thing  but  a  pleasant  job 
to  take  a  colony  apart  in  order  to  find  the 
old  queen.  The  bees  are  cross,  therefore 
difficult  to  keep  in  subjection.  The  combs 
are  heavy,  and  are  often  set  to  leaking,  thus 
attracting  robbers.  Mr.  House  offers  this 
solution:  Drum  or  drive  the  bees  into  an 
empty  hive-body  placed  on  top  of  the  hive 
containing  the  colony  to  be  dequeened. 
When  the  bees  have  clustered  they  are 
dumped  out  in  front  of  their  hive  after  ad- 
justing an  entrance-guard.  The  queen  is 
thus  found  easily,  no  honey  set  to  leaking, 
etc.,  and  the  new  queen  is  then  introduced 
or  run  in  as  is  thought  best. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18. 

[We  believe  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  fresh  super  foundation  is  more  easily 
worked  than  that  which  is  a  year  old.  Some 
dit-cussion  a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  show 
this  quite  plainly. 

As  to  whether  extracted  honey  needs  a 
strainer  depends  on  conditions.  We  have 
been  in  quite  a  number  of  large  extracting- 
yards  where  honey  was  produced  by  the 
carload;  and  many  (if  not  a  great  majority) 
of  those  big  producers  use  honey  strainers 
and  settling- tanks  both  —  a  strainer  to  catch 
the  c  parser  particles,  like  slices  of  cappings, 
brood,  and  drowned  bees,  and  a  settling-tank 
to  remove  the  fmer  particles  that  can  n.it  be 
secured  in  any  way  but  by  the  force  of  grav- 
ity. The  strainers  undoubtedly  do  save 
time  in  that  they  Citch  the  great  bulk  of  for- 
eign material  that  would  go  in  with  the  hon- 
ey; and  where  said  honey  is  conveyed  quite 
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a  distance  through  a  tin  conductor,  a  strain- 
er is  innispensable.  Many  producers,  to 
save  handling,  do  use  such  a  conductor  from 
the  stiainer  to  the  settling-tank.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Alexander  conveyed  his 
honey  from  the  extraciing-house  ihrou^ih  a 
tin  pipe  on  a  slight  downward  grade  to  a 
large  tank  some  distance  away.  As  he  pro- 
duced mainly  buckwheat  honey,  or  buck- 
wheat mixed  with  aster,  a  aark  honej  like 
this  does  not  need  a  settling-tank  neaily  to 
the  extent  that  a  light  honey  dot  s. 

Queens  reared  late  in  the  summer  or  early 
fall  may  not  be  the  equal  of  thooe  reared 
early  in  the  season;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  be  just  as  gi  od,  providing 
the  ctll-buiJdmg  colonies  are  fed  liberally 
during  the  time  when  the  cells  are  bemg 
supplied  with  royal  jelly.  But  this  is  not  alL 
Liberal  feeding  alone  will  not  produce  strong 
vigorous  queens.  A  colony  must  be  put  into 
condition  where  it  will  be  queeniess  and 
broodless — that  is,  fairly  crj^*  for  a  queen  be- 
fore it  will  do  its  best  work  in  cell- starting 
and  cell-building.  An  up-to-da^e  queen- 
breeder  who  knows  these  tricks  of  the  trade 
can,  if  he  chooses,  furnisli  just  as  good 
>queens  in  late  summer  as  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season;  but  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  average  queen-breeder  does  noc  fur- 
nish late-summer  stock  that  is  equal  in  ev- 
ery respect  to  that  which  is  reared  earlier 
when  conditions  naturally  are  more  iavora- 
ble.    It  is  too  much  work. — Ed.] 


DO  BEES  STEAL  EGGS? 

Laying  Queens  that  Developed  from  Stol- 
en tggs. 

BY  E.  C.  FRAZIER. 

On  page  780,  Dec.  15, 1  find  some  assertions 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Simmins,  with  which 
very  few  practical  bee-keepers  of  America 
will  agree.  I  am  very  certain  that  at  one 
time  I  Knew  of  bees  stealing  eggs.  Of  course 
I  did  not  see  the  act  accompKshed,  but  I  will 
explain. 

In  the  year  1879  I  lived  at  Sacramento, 
McLean  Co.,  Ky.,  the  first  time  I  tried  to  use 
movable  frame  hives.  I  first  bought  a  farm 
right  to  make  and  use  the  N.  C.  Mitchell 
"Long-idea"  movable  frames.  I  made  mv 
own  hives  and  frames,  and,  what  a  fit!  and, 
of  course,  being  green,  for  I  had  never  seen 
a  comb  transfeired,  I  mashed  bees,  combs, 
and  a  queen.  I  transferred  five  hives  for 
myself  that  season.  I  killed  one  queen  in 
transferring,  and  knew  when  I  did  it.  In 
handling  the  comb  I  mashed  her  accidentally; 
and  when  I  ran  the  bees  into  the  hew  hive  1 
dropped  the  dead  queen  down  between  the 

*  By  this  we  mean  put  up  a  roar  of  distress — distress 
for  wnat  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  condition.  When  a 
bar  of  freshly  grafted  celis  is  given,  their  chyle-^e- 
creting  glands  being  surcharged  because  there  has 
been  no  brood  to  feed,  they  inimediately  jam  the  cells 
with  chyle  food.  A  well-fed  baby  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  one  that  was  poorly  fed  at  the  start, 
whether  it  be  an  insect  or  animal. 


frames  of  comb.  The  next  morning  she  was 
pulled  out  on  the  alighting-board  Those 
were  the  brown  German  bees. 

Mr.  Mitchell  taught  in  his  books  that,  if 
there  were  eggs  or  very  young  brood,  the 
bees  would  raise  a  queen;  but  these  bees  did 
not  do  it.  I  left  the  colony  alo  e  for  some 
time,  as  it  was  very  strong.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  sent  for  two  pure  Italian  queens. 
When  these  came  I  clipped  them  ana  intro- 
duced them  in  two  of  the  hives,  and  in  due 
time  I  had  Italian  bees  flying  from  both  hives; 
and  now  comes  the  strange  part  to  me.  The 
colony  whose  queen  I  mashed  was  dwindling. 
I  examined  it  and  found  all  the  brood  hatch- 
ed with  the  exception  of  some  drone  brood 
in  worker  cells.  I  closed  the  hive  after  look- 
ing through  it,  and  examined  the  rest  of  the 
hives  that  day;  but  in  a  few  days  I  went  back 
to  the  queeniess  hive  and  opened  it  again; 
and,  imagine  my  surprise  when,  on  the  edge 
of  a  comb,  I  found  a  fresh  queen  cell  about 
half-finished  with  royal  jelly  in  the  bottom, 
and  a  young  larva  floating  in  the  jelly.  I 
hastily  closed  the  hive  and  beat  a  retreat  in 
double-quick  time,  as  I  had  no  veil  or  gloves. 

Surprise  No.  2  came  in  about  three  weeks. 
My  father  was  at  my  house,  and  we  were  out 
looking  at  the  bees,  when  he  sa  d:  "  Ras,  you 
have  a  fine  queen  in  that  hive;  look!  Isn't 
she  a  beauty?"  And  she  was  as  pretty  an 
Italian  queen  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  She 
had  come  out  to  mate.  In  about  20  minutes 
she  alighted  on  the  ahghting-board  and  went 
into  the  hive  with  a  white-looking  thiead  at- 
tached to  her. 

About  a  month  after  that  time,  father  and  I 
looked  into  the  hive  where  we  saw  the  young 
queen  enter,  and  there  were  several  young 
Italian  bees  crawling  over  the  combs,  and  a 
nice  lot  of  brood,  capped  and  uncapped,  and 
eggs  in  the  hive.  I  told  father  about  the  hive 
being  queeniess,  and  he  said,  "Oh!  they  stole 
an  egg  from  one  of  the  other  hives;  they  some- 
times do  that." 

The  two  Italian  queens  I  bought  were  the 
first  and  only  ones  brought  into  that  country 
at  that  time  and  for  some  time  after. 

I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Simmins  and  other  bee- 
keepers some  questions: 

Did  you  or  any  other  practical  bee-keeper 
ever  know  or  hear  of  the  eggs  of  a  la>ing 
worker  hatching  any  thing  but  a  drone?  Mr. 
Simmins  says,  "lean  see  no  other  possible 
explanation  than  that  laying  workers  are  re- 
sponsible." Now,  I  have  taken  ihe  young 
larvae  from  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  queen- 
cells,  and  replaced  them  with  eggs  of  the 
laying  worker,  and  all  from  one  cell,  and 
drones  developed  in  them  every  time.  The 
experiment  was  tried  on  a  hive  that  had  cast 
a  prime  swarm  two  days  before,  while  I 
have  tried  the  same  experiment  three  or 
four  times  with  the  same  results.  A  bird  or 
fowl  of  the  female  sex  can  and  does  lay  eggs 
without  the  male;  but  all  know  the  eggs  will 
not  hatch;  but  the  laying-woiker  bee  can 
and  does  lay  eggs  that  natch  drones;  which, 
however,  are  useless  because  they  can  not 
fertilize  a  queen-bee.  If  any  one  thinks  they 
can,  let  him  winter  a  hive  or  two  of  them 
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and  try  them  with  virgin  queens  in  the  early 
spring  before  any  other  drones  begin  to  fly. 
I  have  tried  this  experiment  twice,  but  have 
failed  to  get  a  single  queen  fertilized. 
Adams,  Tenn. 

♦     »  I  ♦ 

PURE  STOCK  VS.  HYBRIDS. 


Is  it  not  Better  to  Breed  from  the  Best 
Colony  In  the  Yard,  Irre- 
spective of  Race? 


BY  FRANK  C.   PELLETT. 


Inasmuch  as  my  experience  with  the  Ital- 
ian bees  has  been  so  different  from  that  so 
often  expressed  in  your  columns,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  offer  a  word  in  favor  of  the  hybrid. 
Every  one  seems  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  Italianize  and  keep  only 
pure  bees,  or  as  nearly  so  as  his  locality  will 
permit.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opposite  view. 
With  about  one-third  of  my  apiary  of  the 
yellow  bees,  they  have  not,  so  far,  proved  as 
satisfactory  as  the  darker  ones  Fifteen  of 
the  queens  originally  came  from  a  breeder 
well  known,  and  one  who,  being  a  regular 
advertiser,  probably  has  sold  queens  to  a 
large  part  oi  the  readers,  so  we  feel  sure  the 
fault  can  not  be  with  the  strain.  However, 
not  all  the  queens  came  from  him,  and  we 
can  see  no  appreciable  difference  between 
those  queens  {or,  rather,  colonies)  and  the 
other  yellow  colonies. 

There  has  been  much  said  in  these  columns 
about  the  gentleness  of  the  Italians;  but  the 
Grossest  colony  we  have  are  yellow  bees;  and 
the  gentlest  (or  as  gentle  as  any)  are  dark 
hybrids.  Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that 
all  our  yellow  ones  are  cross,  as  some  are 
not;  but  we  have  no  dark  bees  that  will  come 
as  near  driving  the  whole  outfit  out  of  the 

J^ard  as  the  above  mentioned  colony  of  yel- 
o*v  ones.  Then  the  best  honey  producers 
we  have  are  hybrids  and  they  make  the  clean- 
est combs  witn  less  propolis  and  less  brace- 
comb.  We  can  take  off  a  super  and  feel 
pretty  sure  that  none  of  the  combs  are  fas- 
tened to  the  separators.  The  worst  bees  to 
daub  propolis  over  the  sections  and  attach 
the  combs  to  the  separators  are  in  almost 
every  case  among  the  yellow  ones.  The 
most  expensive  queen  we  ever  had  was  a 
failure  excepting  in  the  color  of  her  offspring. 
They  were  unusually  yellow;  and  if  beauty  is 
worth  any  thing  she  was  worth  the  price; 
but  the  colony  finally  died  late  in  spring 
from  dwindling.  There  is  only  one  thing 
that,  in  my  experience,  has  been  in  favor  oi 
the  pure  Italian;  and  that  is  the  ability  to  re- 
sist the  bee-moth,  which  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  better  than  the  darker  bees. 

MOTHS  DESTKOYED  THE  EMPTY  COMBS. 

Speaking  of  the  bee- moth  leads  me  to  tell 
some  more  experience.  Last  winter  we  pur- 
chased a  number  of  colonies  of  bees  that 
were  short  of  stores.  These  we  fed  until 
after  fruit  bloom,  when  they  had  quite  a  lit- 
tle honey  on  hand,  and  we  supposed  them 
safe  for  the  season.    However,  June  was 


cold  and  wet,  with  hardly  a  day  when  the 
bees  could  get  out  until  the  last  week  in  the 
month,  and,  before  we  knew  it,  our  colonies 
were  dead.  As  we  run  only  for  comb  honey, 
surplus  combs  are  rare  with  us,  and  we  had 
read  somewhere  that,  if  placed  two  inches 
apart,  the  moths  would  give  no  trouble;  so 
we  took  a  lot  of  empty  hives  and  put  in  oc- 
casionally a  comb  between  empty  frames. 
We  lost  the  whole  lot.  Had  we  been  a  little 
more  careful  to  look  after  them,  and  placed 
them  over  our  yellow  bees,  we  could  have 
saved  the  combs. 

From  our  experience  we  have  decided 
that,  instead  of  requeening  with  pure  Italian 
stock,  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  from  the 
best  all-around  stock  in  the  yard,  regardless 
of  color,  race,  or  origin.  There  have  been 
so  many  Italians  introduced  into  this  section 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  of  the 
black  bees  not  more  or  less  mixed  with  them. 

Atlantic,  Iowa. 


SETTING  BEES  OUT  OF  THE  CELLAR. 


The  Effect  of  the  Wmd  on  the  Drifting  of 
the  Bees. 


BY  E.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


In  a  Straw,  June  15,  1909,  Dr.  Miller  says: 
"It  may  be  that  'if  there  happens  to  be  a 
heavv  wind  it  is  liable  to  f'^rce  the  bulk  of 
the  flying  bees  toward  the  leeward  side.'  I 
don't  know.  I  never  took  bees  out  in  a  heavy 
wind.    I  couldn't  be  hired  to  do  so." 

I  understand  perfectly,  doctor,  that  you 
never  took  bees  from  the  cellar  during  a 
windy  time  or  you  would  not  have  left  the 
impression  in  the  foregoing  that  bees  drift 
to  the  leeward  in  their  first  flight  af  er  set- 
ting out  of  the  cellar,  especially  if  they  have 
not  wintered  well. 

Many  bees  leave  their  hive  without  any 
apparent  thought  of  returning;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  do  not  mark  their  location.  In 
this  case,  if  a  heavy  wind  is  blowing  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  nearly  all  the  bees  in  the 
air  are  being  blown  off  to  leeward;  and  one 
would  think  they  would  surely  enter  those 
hives  where  the  bees  are  flying  so  thickly. 
They  won't,  though.  It  is  something  like 
this:  As  the  gust  of  wind  lets  up,  the  flying 
mass  of  bees  will  hover  around  the  row  of 
hives  at  the  leeward  side  of  the  yard.  They 
actually  expect  (according  to  their  actions) 
to  enter  this  leeward  row  of  hives.  How- 
ever, as  they  hover  in  front  of  this  row  the 
'  'homing  hum ' '  is  blown  away  from  them,  and 
the  bees  hear  only  the  call  of  the  bees  in  the 
hives  to  windwai  d  and  they  fly  over  to  this 
next  row  only  to  hear  the  hum  or  call  of  the 
bees  entering  the  hives  further  on  to  wind- 
ward. Ttiis  moving  over  to  the  windward  is 
continued  until  the  throng  is  drawn  over  to 
the  windward  side  of  the  yard.  The  wind- 
ward sidn,  not  the  leeward,  then,  is  more 
likely  to  draw  more  than  the  proper  share  of 
bees. 

Remus,  Mich. 
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MODERN  APICULTURE  IN  MEXICO. 


BY  CARL  LUDLOFF. 


From  "  Mexican  Industries,"  Monterey,  N.  L.    Translat- 
ed from  the  Spanish  by  Geo.  W.  Dithridge. 

At  a  time  not  far  distant  the  art  of  mod- 
ern apiculture  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  agriculture  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico.  Up  to  the  present  time  this 
industry  has  been  carried  on  in  an  antiquat- 
ed manner,  generally  by  the  Indians,  as  a 
busin*'ss  exclusively  in  the  hot  zone  of  this 
country,  while  in  the  more  elevated  temper- 
ate regions  it  is  regarded  as  a  diversion 
wholly  without  a  busmess  prospect 

The  cause  of  this  apiculturai  situation  is 
that  the  tropics  in  general  produce  a  class  of 
honey  suitable  only  for  exportation,  and 
used  principally  in  the  great  industrifs  of 
the  countries  of  the  North;  but  rarely  does 
one  encounter  a  quality  of  honey  appropri- 
ate for  the  table,  while  the  wax,  secured  by 
the  crude  methods  employed,  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  honey.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  even  modern  bee-keepers  have 
not  been  disposed  to  improve  the  ancient 
methods,  nor  to  establish  thtir  colonies  on 
modern  scientific  principles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  remarkable 
and  singular  conditions  of  climate  in  the 
temperate  and  cold  zones  of  Mexico  up  to 
to  day  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
protect  the  bees  in  any  known  hive.  It  is 
considered  to  be  not  only  certain  but  beyond 
remedy  that  the  colonies  of  bees  are  to 
dwindle  to  almost  none,  or  to  disappear  en- 
tirely during  the  winter  season;  and  bee- 
keepers are  obliged  to  commence  almost  en- 
tirely de  novo  every  year  with  the  remnants 
of  their  colonies,  this  is  the  reason  why 
extensive  bee-yards  are  unknown  in  this  re- 
gion, those  of  from  ten  to  forty  hives  being 
considered  rare  exceptions.  The  yards,  as  a 
general  rule,  contain  no  more  than  from  one 
to  five  colonies,  usually  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition.  That  such  a  style  of  bee-keeping 
can  offer  no  inducement  to  any  one  to  waste 
time,  labor,  and  money  in  it  needs  no  assur- 
ance or  explanation.  But  the  honey  pro- 
duced in  this  zone  is  of  such  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  the  quantities  gathered  by  the  bees 
so  great,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  that  it 
remains  only  to  discover  a  method  of  man- 
agement to  render  it  possible  to  develop 
apiculture  to  a  state  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  countries  Such  difficulties  have  been 
wholly  overcome  elsewhere. 

Before  discussing  this  question  it  seems 
necessary  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  go  id  honey  and  of  inferior  honey. 
The  zones  of  these  honeys  are  found  at  cer- 
tain elevations  above  the  sea.  Commencing 
at  the  ocean  or  gulf  shore,  the  inferior  hon- 
ey is  found  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,  corre- 
sponding to  the  region  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation o?  sugar  cane.  In  this  region  the  life 
of  the  colonies  is  irregular  because  of  the  is- 
sue of  swarms  at  any  time  of  the  year,  more 
or  less,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  principle 
object  of  bee  energy.    Tbe  accumuiatiim  .of 


honey  is  an  object  of  secondary  considera- 
tion, because  the  bees  are  accustomed  to  en- 
counter it  in  a  -uniiance  at  all  times.  They 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  accumu- 
late quantities  of  honey.  This  is  well  enough, 
but  it  is  not  exactly  what  we  want. 

From  the  zone  of  sugar  cane  culture,  di- 
vided by  an  inclined  plain  of  several  hundred 
feet  of  elevation,  being  the  transition  zone, 
which  is  the  habitat  of  the  maguey  or  pulque 
plant  (Agave  Americana),  commences  with 
exa'  tness  the  zone  of  tine  honey.  In  this 
region  a  plant  known  by  its  Indian  name  of 
"chayotillo"  (Scisios  edulis)  is  found  in  vast 
numbers,  blossoming  in  the  rainy  season. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  also  found  in  this 
zone  a  plant  of  the  family  Cucurbitacece,  and 
this  is  the  appropriate  Mexican  plant  for  hon- 
ey. In  every  locality  where  this  plant  is  in 
abundance,  apiculture  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  and  certain  business.  In  addition  to 
the  chayotillo,  the  mesquite  trees  and  shrubs 
yield  in  the  beginning  of  spring  a  splendid 
harvest  of  honey.  The  honey  of  the  chayo- 
tillo belongs  in  the  highest  grade  of  honey 
known  in  all  the  world,  and  surpasses  the 
famous  honey  of  Colorado  and  California. 
On  this  account  apiculture  in  this  elevated 
section  of  Mexico  should  be  esteemed  a  very 
remunerative  business,  but  only  by  the  use 
of  hives  and  strains  of  bees  entirely  adapted 
to  the  climate.  This  subject  will  be  consid- 
ered further  in  the  March  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal. 

Vencedora,  Chih.,  Mex.,  April  30,  1909. 


THE  BULK    OF   THE    HONEY  COMES    FROM  WITHIN  ONE 
MILE  OF  THE  APIARY. 

There  is  some  discussion  in  the  bee  journals  of  late 
as  to  how  far  bees  go  for  pasturage:  and  I  agree  with 
those  who  claim  that  most  honey  is  gathered  within 
one  mile  from  the  apiary.  I  have  an  outyard  which  is 
about  three  miles,  at  least  not  exceeding  S'A,  from  my 
home  yard,  and  I  have  more  than  once  secured  a  fair 
honey  crop  there  while  I  got  but  little  honey  in  my 
home  yard.  Wald  C.  Conrads. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas.  Oct.  20. 


STRONG    QUEENS    FROM    TWICE-GRAFTED    CELLS. 

Noticing  the  article,  page  763,  Dec.  15,  on  breeding 
strong  queens,  by  J.  W.  Savage.  I  will  endeavor  to  re- 
late my  experience.  On  the  10th  of  June.  1009.  T  found 
two  colonies  that  had  small  queens.  They  looked  like 
runts  or  as  though  they  were  half  starved.  I  experi- 
mented by  removing  the  queen  from  one  of  them,  and 
in  a  few  days  I  examined  the  colony  and  found  six 
queen-cells  about  fi  inch  long.  I  removed  the  larvae, 
putting  in  their  places  younger  or  smaller  ones,  and 
trimmed  the  cells  back  so  they  were  not  over  a  third 
as  long.  Before  putting  in  the  next  larvae  I  smoothed 
the  royal  jelly  down  with  the  ivory  tip  of  a  leadpencil. 
In  two  days  I  examined  and  found  the  bees  were 
working  on  the  grafted  cells  and  putting  royal  jelly 
in  them.  I  removed  the  other  small  queen  from  the 
second  colony  and  grafted  one  cell  in  that  hive.  The 
result  was  two  strong  and  fine-looking  queens;  and  it 
did  me  great  good  to  see  the  colonies  grow  to  two 
strong  ones.  One  colony  produced  186  lbs.  of  first- 
class  honey,  and  the  other  158  lbs. 

My  experience  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Nek- 
hart  and  Perkins  method  is  all  right,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  J.  W.  George  for  bringing  it  before  the 
public.  I  tried  almost  the  same  method  fifteen  years 
ago  in  Washington,  but  did  not  trim  the  cell  back,  and 
did  not  have  as  good  success  as  this  time.  The  two 
colonies  mentioned  belong  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Perrine,  Blue 
Lakes,  Idaho.  „  „  „ 

JeyomBv  Wabo.-         -.      i.;.  •- :      S.F.  Bailey.*  . 
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THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  INDIANA  LOOKING  FOR  FOUL  BROOD. 


jINDIANAS  FOUL-BROOD  LAW. 

Some  Figures  Showing  the  Excellent  Re- 
sults from  the  First  Year's  Work;  Some 
Amusing  Incident*  Connected  with  a 
Foul-brood  Inspector's  Work. 


BY  WALTER  S.  POUDER. 


Our  npw  law  placed  the  work  of  inspect- 
ing apiaries  in  tne  hands  of  our  State  Ento- 
mologist, Mr.  Btnjamin  W.  Douglass,  and 
tha  work  required  from  his  office  takes  in  a 
wide  scope.  Mr.  Dou^jlass  appointed  Mr. 
George  S.  Demuth,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  as  chief 
inspector  of  ap  aries,  and  where  required 
deputies  were  appointt-d.  Much  valuable 
work  has  been  accomplished;  but  when  we 
scan  the  figures  which  will  appear  in  the  an- 
nual report  we  realize  hat  indi^na  did  not 
take  the  work  in  hand  any  too  soon. 

We  recently  asked  Mr.  Demuth  for  some 
statistics  on  the  first  season's  work,  and  he 
inftirms  us: — "Dunng  the  season  some  in- 
spection woik  was  done  in  each  of  twenty- 
two  counties.  A  total  of  513  visits  were 
made,  and  480  apia-ies  were  visited;  6036 
col  inies  were  inspei'ted;  1431  of  these  were 
diseased.  Of  the  6036  colonies  inspected, 
328  were  in  box  hives  and  213  were  in  frame 
hives  from  which  combs  could  not  be  remov- 
ed on  ac( dunt  of  being  built  crosswise.  Some 
of  these  were  even  in  '  Pouder's  Best;'  but  I 
presume  the  owners'  wives  had  appropriat- 
ed for  ner  tlatirons  the  foundation  which 
you  sent  along;  at  least  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  having  been  used  in  the  frames." 


We  then  asked  Mr.  Demuth  a  number  of 
questions,  the  answers  to  which,  together 
with  the  questions,  are  as  follows: 

"  Do  you  find  hives  and  combs  exposed  to 
robbers  in  which  the  bees  have  perished?" 

"Yes.  In  addition  to  the  1431  diseased 
colonies,  495  hives  were  found  from  which 
the  bees  had  died  of  foul  brood  and  were 
left  exposed  to  robbers.  In  many  cases  rob- 
bers were  found  at  work  on  these  combs 
when  the  inspecrion  was  made,  as  colonies 
contmue  dying  during  the  entire  season.  In 
the  495  hives  the  cnaractenstic  scales  of 
American  foul  brood  were  discovered.  Many 
other  hives  of  combs  were  fv)und  exposed  to 
ronbers,  but  only  those  known  to  contain 
disease  were  counted  in  the  495.  The  495 
hives  were  not  counted  in  the  6336  colonies 
inspected.  These  hives  and  combs  were 
promptly  burned  before  leaving  the  prem- 
ises." 

"Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  destroy 
any  living  bees  wiiere  owners  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  specifications  of  the  law?" 

"Fifty-eight  colonies  of  bees,  hives,  and 
combs  were  burned  during  the  season.  No 
bees  were  burned  unless  tae  owners  abso- 
lutely refused  to  treat  them." 

"Have  you  met  with  any  difficulties  or  un- 
pleasant features  in  enforcing  your  instruc- 
tions?" 

"A  few  peculiar  features  developed  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  were  more  of  a  humor- 
ous nature  than  unple-asan tries  I  recall  hav- 
ing wasted  a  valuable  tialt-hour  in  trying  to 
convince  one  man  that  we  had  a  legal  right 
to  inspect  his  bees,  and  that  each  colony 
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would  not  hie  away 
to  parts  unknown,  or 
would  not  wither  un- 
der our  deadly  touch, 
and  shuffle  off  to 
the  happy  hunting- 
grounds.  1  was  so  in- 
discreet as  to  intimate 
that  we  would  inspect 
the  bees  any  way. 
At  this  the  man  burst 
into  a  mighty  wraih, 
and,  stretching  his 
'six-foot- two'  to  its 
full  height,  he  remark- 
ed, 'I  fought  three 
years  to  save  my  coun- 
try, and  I  shall  fight 
three  more  to  save  my 
bees.'  I  took  this  as  a 
signal  to  begin  work, 
and  immediately  pried 
the  super  from  the 
nearest  hive  and  be- 
gan removing  brood-frames.  The  soldier 
was  so  surprised  that  he  only  pouted  like  a 
child.  On  one  occasion  I  had  to  burn  some 
bees  in  a  certain  locality,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  I  happened  to  be  in  the  same  place, 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  the 
farmer  bee  keepers  had  heard  of  the  awful 
man  who  went  about  as  a  roaring  lion  burn- 
ing peoples'  bees;  and  so,  in  order  to  save 
their  honey  and  wax,  they  were  actually 
killing  their  bees  and  rendering  the  honey 
and  wax  so  the  "awful  man  "  wouldn't  burn 
them.  This  happened  in  a  neighborh(iod 
where  no  inspection  work  had  been  done 
whatever,  and  the  bees  were  probably 
healthy.  One  man,  whose  bees  were  badly 
diseased,  refused  to  treat  them,  so  we  went 
to  destroy  them.  The  owner  came  at  us 
with  a  big  butcher-knife,  whisked  it  about 
my  face,  and  informed  me  that  if  we  kdled 
his  bees  we  must  first  kill  him.  That  looked 
like  a  rather  large  undertaking;  so  we 
brought  the  town  marshal  to  watcn  the  knife 

while  we 
had  our 
backs  turn- 
e  d  doing 
the  work. 
So  far  as  I 
know  that 
knife  is  still 
inno  ce  r  t 
of  human 
blood." 

George 
S.  Demuth 
was  born 
near  Peru, 
Indiana, 
reared  on  a 
farm,  and 
has  kept 
bees  since 
he  was  a 
mere  boy. 
GEO.  S.  DEMUTH,  PERU,  IND.       Like    Other 

Chief  Inspector  of  Apiaries  in  Indiana,    bee    cranks 


MR.  DEMUTH'S  HOME  IN  PEKU,   INDIANA. 
This  home  was  built  with  one  season's  profits  from  the  bees. 


he  has  eagerly  devoured  every  thing^'he 
could  get  hold  of  on  the  subject  of  bee 
culture,  and  has  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  in  experimenting.  He  is  quite  thor- 
ough in  microscopic  work,  and  is  an  expert 
photographer,  which  is  of  much  benefit  in 
his  present  work.  He  owns  and  operates 
three  outyards,  a  total  of  200  colonies,  all 
run  for  comb  honey,  using  an  automobile  in 
visiting  the  different  yards.  He  is  the  only 
one  whom  I  have  personally  known  to  prac- 
tice migratory  bee-keeping  successlullv.  By 
moving  a  carload  of  bees  to  the  marshy  re- 
gions tor  the  fall  flow  he  has  secured  excel- 
lent results;  but  the  system  had  to  be  discon 
tinned  on  account  of  foul-brood  appearing  in 
those  regions.  Since  foul  brood  is  to  be 
eliminated,  the  practice  will  likely  be  taken 
up  again. 

He  spends  less  time  now  on  three  yards 
than  he  formerly  did  on  one;  and  while  this 
has  been  his  poorest  season,  the  time  requir- 
ed shows  a  fair  profit.  His  best  season  was 
that  of  1908,  when  he  built  his  beautiful  home 
from  the  proceeds  of  his  apiaries  for  that  one 
season. 

During  the  cold  months  Mr.  Demuth  is 
kept  busy  inspecting  nurseries  and  nursery 
stock,  and  much  other  work  emanating  from 
the  oliice  of  the  State  Entomologist.  The 
educational  work  which  is  being  accomplish- 
ed in  favor  of  the  bee  industry  is  bound  to 
have  a  telling  effect.  At  our  State  Fair  Mr. 
Douglass  exhibited  specimens  of  foul  brood 
in  glass  cases,  showing  the  disease  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages;  also  a  half-starved  swarm  of 
bees  clustered  on  dead-ripe  grapes,  and  oth- 
er interesting  exhibits  of  bees  which  were 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Demuth.  The  lectures  at- 
tractedlarge  crowds. 

Mr.  Demuth's  lectures  before  institute 
meetings,  with  his  lantern-slides,  are  being 
spoken  of  as  models  of  perfection.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  as  Chief  Inspector  of  Apia- 
ries he  had  been  employed  as  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  city  schools  of  Peru.  It  was 
an  instance  of  "the  oliice  seeking  the  man," 
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and  the  work  accomplished  is  certainly  a 
credit  to  the  Hoosier  State. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[Indiana  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  so  efficient  an  inspector.  One 
who  knows  his  job  and  how  to  handle  these 
ignorant  bluffers  and  cut-throats,  like  Mr. 
Demuth,  should  be  and  probably  will  be  re- 
tained in  service.— Ed.] 


BEES  IN  THE  GARRET. 


One  Colony  In  a  City  Averaged  75  Pounds 

of  Comb  Honey  for  Eleven  Years,  and 

did  Not  Cast  a  Swarm. 


BY  CHARLES  STEWART. 


Bee-keeping  is  classed  among  rural  indus- 
tries; yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  the 
country  or  even  in  the  suburbs  or  in  a  vil- 
lage to  taste  the  pleasure  of  the  pursuit,  for 
it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  —  it  is  even  more;  it 
is  a  delightful  and  seductive  charm;  and  for 
the  city  man  who  retains  many  of  his  orig- 
inal illusions  and  all  his  love  for  the  simple 
life  of  rural  industry,  keeping  bees  is  the 
least  depressing  method  of  being  "stung." 
A  whole  lot  of  enjoyment  (and,  incidentally, 
50  or  more  pounds  of  honey)  may  be  had 
from  a  single  colony  of  bees  in  the  most  pop- 
ulous residence  district  of  almost  any  city  m 
that  wide  belt  extending  east  and  west,  per- 
haps, from  Montreal,  Can.,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  place  to  keep  the  colony  is  in 
the  garret,  and  a  good  time  to  make  the  start 
is  durmg  the  swarming  season. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer's  attention 
was  first  called  to  a  colony  of  bees  in  the 
garret.  No,  they  did  not  disturb  the  neigh- 
bors, for  the  neighbors  did  not  know  they 
were  there.  Since  that  time  many  others 
have  come  under  his  observation;  and  with 
all  of  them  the  result  has  been  substantially 
the  same.  In  no  case  do  they  require  much 
care;  and  the  rule  is,  they  do  not  swarm! 
While  the  rule  is  not  "iron,"  the  exceptions 
are  very  rare.  To  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge,  a  colony  that  has  been  kept 
eleven  years  in  a  garret  never  swarmed; 
and  during  that  time  it  averaged  more  than 
75  lbs.  of  section  honey  annually.  This  is 
(for  the  colony  is  there  yet)  in  the  residence 
section  of  a  city  of  about  20,000,  the  prince- 
ly home  of  a  retired  oil  and  glass  capitalist. 
The  same  man  has  also  a  colony  in  the  attic 
of  his  stable  where  he  keeps  a  few  high  bred 
driving  horses.  The  colony  in  the  stable  is 
on  a  shelf,  or  platform,  at  a  slatted  ventilator 
which  affords  the  bees  ingress  and  egress. 
It  has  been  there  nine  years,  and  never  yet 
has  swarmed;  and  the  honey  produced  has 
averaged  about  the  same  as  the  colony  in 
the  garret  a  few  rods  away. 

Of  the  many  other  colonies  of  bees  kept  in 
garrets,  only  one  instance  has  come  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  their  having  swarm- 
ed.   You  can  put  a  colony  in  your  garret; 


and  if  it  has  sufficient  hive  room,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  the  bees  will  not  dis- 
turb your  neighbors  nor  dissipate  your  ex- 
pectation of  a  honey-yield  by  swarming. 

As  good  a  hive  should  be  used  as  though 
it  were  to  stand  out  in  the  weather;  and  pro- 
ducing honey  in  a  small  way  with  one  or  at 
most  only  a  few  colonies,  where  extract- 
ing-outfits  would  prove  impracticable,  the 
hive  should  be  suitable  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  True,  shallow  extracting- 
frames  might  be  used  instead  of  sections, 
and  the  honey  cut  out  for  use  as  'chunk 
honey,"  but  it  is  not  tidy  nor  neat,  and  iii  a 
short  time  the  "proprietor"  of  even  a  sin- 
gle colony  will  experience  a  pardonable 
pride  in  having  his  bees  produce  as  nice 
"section  honey"  as  any  to  be  seen  any- 
where. No  mistake  will  be  made  in  choos- . 
ing  the  Danzenbaker  hive.  It  is  the  comb- 
honey  hive  par  excellence.  Your  colony  in 
the  garret,  with  abundance  of  winter  stores, 
will  build  up  to  enormous  strength  early  in 
the  season  and  have  a  mighty  army  of  bees 
to  garner  the  crop  of  nectar  from  every 
source.  They  will  need  an  abundance  of 
hive  mom;  and  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  be- 
ing both  a  shallow  brood-nest  and  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  presents  an  admirable  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  tier  up  supers  for  surplus 
honey  without  fear  of  top-heaviness.  The 
statement  already  maHe,  that  the  average,  in 
confessedly  poor  lof'alities  for  honey-gath*^r- 
ing,  has  been  about  75  lbs.,  should  not  mis- 
lead; for  in  exceptional  years  the  yield  may 
be  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  and  there 
should  be  supers  enough  on  the  hive  for 
any  contingency. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  BEE- 
KEEPERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  above  associa- 
tion was  held  Dec.  8,  in  the  chambers  of  the  Common 
Council,  City  Hall,  Albany.  The  Prcident,  W.  D. 
Wright,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  At  the  call  of  the 
roll  of  53  members,  only  20  responded.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  convention,  held  at  Catskill,  were  read 
and  approved.  At  the  collection  of  dues,  20  members 
paid  their  dollars. 

A  motion  was  adopted  making  all  dues  payable 
from  Jan.  1  of  each  year. 

The  President  presented  an  interesting  and  enter- 
taining address.  The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

President,  W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont. 

Vice-president,  T.  D.  Mower,  Athens. 

Second  Vice-president,  A.  L.  Fisher,  Central  Bridge. 

Secretary,  S.  Davenport,  Indian  Fields. 

Treasurer,  M.  A.  Kingman,  East  Greenbush. 

The  President,  W.  D.  Wright,  and  Secretary,  S.  Da- 
venport, were  elected  delegates  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Bee-keepers' 
Societies.  The  Secretary  suggested  the  propriety  of 
taking  a  statistical  report  from  members  relative  to 
their  bee-keeping  and  its  results;  but  on  soliciting  the 
same  some  discussion  developed  much  opposition,  and 
the  subject  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Geo.  B.  House,  Black  River,  and  Irving  Kinyon,  Ca- 
millus,  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  also  Alden 
Hilton,  Schenectady,  made  extended  remarks  on  inter- 
esting topics. 

The  time  of  the  convention  was  mostly  taken  up 
with  routine  business,  as  it  was  to  be  followed  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Bee-keepers'  Societies. 

S.  DAVENPORT,  Sec'y. 


WE  PAY  TAE  ?«EIGftT 

TO  YOUR  RAILWAY  STATION 


EVERY  POUND  OF  DRIED  FRUIT  OR 

CAN  OF  CANNED  FRUIT  WHICH  WE 

SELL  AND  STAND  READY  TO  REFUND      FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

YOUR  MONEY  IF  UNSATISFACTORY      COLTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

^*^  ORDERS  RECEIVED  ™»» 1500  TOWNS  LAST  SEASON. 


DRIED  FRUITS 

FATJUICY  PRUNES.  LARGE 
SELECT  RIPE  PEACHES,  AND 
APRICOTS, MUSCATEL  RAISINS. 


"WARE-DA-GRO"  BRAND 
THE  LARGE  SELECTED^ 
FRUIT  PUT  UP  IN  HEAVY 
CANE  SUGAR  SYRUP.  ~ 


HONEY, 

■ALIFOR 

m 


FANCY 
EXTRACTED 
CALIFORNIA    MONEY 


SOFT  SHELL 

WALNUTS  — 

AND  ALMONDS. 


Send  in  Your  Orders  Now 

For  Your  Spring  Supplies 

Cars  will  Leave  Coiton 

March  15th  for  Eastern  distributing  points 

and  orders  will  be  shipped  from 

there  about  April  1st 

Our  Orders  for  November 
and  December 

in  number  and  quality  were  larger  than  all 
the  orders  received  last  season. 


OUR   GUARANTEE 

You  can  use  some  of  each  variety  in  your 
shipment,  and,  if  not  satisfied,  box  up  ihe 
balance — deliver  it  to  the  freight  agent — 
send  us  the  shipping  receipt  and  a  list  of 
what  you  have  returned,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  money  you  paid  for  it. 


Put  up  assorted  also  in  10,  25, 
and  50  pound  boxes  of  one  kind 
—all  new  crop— first-class  fruit. 


We  Have  Shipped  Our  Fruii 

to  thousands  of  towns.    We  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  send  you  the  names  of  people 
in  your  town  or  vicinity  who  have 
bought  California  products  of  us. 


Write  for  the  Spring  Price  List 
.     .     .     and  Colored  Posters. 


California  Fnilt  Products  Co. 

COLTON,  CALIFORNIA- 
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ROBBER-TRAPS. 

How    Constructed;    When     and 
How  they  Can  be  Used. 

BY  E.  R    ROOT. 

We  have  been  using  in  our 
yards,  for  some  years  back,  vari- 
ous forms  of  roboer-traps  Their 
purpose  is  to  catch  ttie  hardened 
"old  sinners"  —  bees    that   are 

Erofessionals  in  the  art  of  rob- 
ing, and  which  are  of  but  Httle 
practical  value  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  honey  honestly  from 
the  fields.  As  we  have  before 
stated  in  these  columns,  we 
catch  these  shiny-backed  bees 
and  kill  them.  While  some  pro- 
test has  been  raised  on  the 
ground  that  they  might  be  made 
over  into  a  colony,  yet  the  kmd 
of  "old  sinners"  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  useless  for  any 
purpose.  In  a  queen  -  rearing 
yard  the  sooner  they  are  out  of 
the  way  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. As  long  as  they  are  al- 
lowed to  prey  on  their  honest 
neighbors  they  will  continue  to 
make  work  in  the  j  ard  disagree- 
able by  keeping  every  colony 
stirred  up  and  more  or  less  cross, 
df  spoil  baby  nuclei,  and  make 
trouble  generally.  But  this  is 
not  all.  They  incite  other  bees 
to  rob.  The  force  of  example  is 
very  potent  among  bees  as  well 
as  human  beings. 

A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Holter- 
mann,   in  his  department,  face- 
tiously remarked  that   any  man 
who    would    use  a  robber-trap 
ought  to  be   "trapped"  himself 
— implying,  of  course,  that  such 
a  device  is  a  useless  contrivance 
in  a  well-regulated  apiary.    As 
we  later  pointed  out,  robber  traps 
are   almost    indispensable  in    a 
queen  rearing  yard.    While  one 
does  not  need  to  use  them  con- 
tinuously, they  are    required  on 
occasions;  for  if  a  few  bees  once 
get  started  to  robbing  they  will 
day  after  day  pounce  on  the  combs  every 
time  a  hive  is  opened,  and  render  life  mis- 
erable for  their  owner  and  for  the  baby 
nuclei.    Time  and  time  ajjain  in  our  yards 
we  have  restored  every   thing  to  absolute 
order  and  quiet  by  the  u^e  of  the  trap.    It 
works  like  magic;  and  after  the  rascals  are 
caught,  one  will  be  surprised  to  note  how 
few  bees  can    make  such  an  uproar  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  in  the  trap.   Their 
intrinsic  value  is  practically  nothing,  even 
if  they  were  good  honest  bees.    To  let  them 
loose  would  only  invite  more  trouble.    The 
amount  of  honey  that  they  might  gather  if 
they  could  be  "reformed  "  would  be  a  very 
insignificant  item.    But  the  amount  of  dam- 
age that  they  can  do  in  interfering  with  our 


Fig.  1.— Wire-cloth-cone  bee-escape  on  the  inside  of  robber- 
traps.  Note  that  the  laree  end  of  the  cone  communicates  with  the 
regular  entrance  of  the  hive.  Robbers  pass  in  at  the  entrance  up 
through  the  cone  into  the  hive  and  are  caught. 

queen-rearing  operations  is  no  small  item. 
But  Mr.  Holtermann  comes  back  and  says 
that,  if  a  robber-trap  wi;l  catch  robbers,  it 
will  also  catch  honest  bees,  and  why  destroy 
good  property?  There  is  no  need,  Mr  Hol- 
termann, for  catching  any  thing  but  the  hard- 
ened old  sinners  — those  that  we  consider 
hopeless  beyond  redemption.  As  explained, 
we  do  not  run  the  trap  continuously  through- 
out the  season  — perhaps  one  or  two  days  in 
a  week,  and  not  even  then  if  no  robbers 
show  up  During  the  entire  season  at  our 
home  yard  of  400  colonies  and  nuclei  the  to- 
tal nu"iber  of  robbers  that  we  catch  would 
hardly  fill  a  two-gallon  measure;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  say  there  was  not  one  honest  bee  out 
of  five  hundred  in  the  whole  number. 
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How  do  we  avoid  catching  honest  bees? 
Easy  enough.  The  traps  are  put  in  opera- 
tion only  when  the  prowHng  thieves  are 
around.  They  are  constantly  on  the  alert, 
skilled  as  they  are  in  the  art  of  steaUng  and 
in  finding  any  exposed  sweets;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  ever  following  one  about,  while  the 
honest  bees  are  either  in  the  field  or  hive. 

Let  us  assume  a  case.  After  we  have  been 
working  in  the  yard  a  few  days  there  are  a 
few  robbers  that  accumulate.  But  we  do  not 
let  them  continue  on  with  their  nosing  into 
other  peop  e's  business  till  they  make  work 
in  the  yard  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and 
the  colonies  that  are  being  worked  cross. 
Before  they  become  very  numerous,  two  or 
three  robber-traps  are  put  into  operation; 
and  in  an  hour  absolute  peace  is  restored 
and  not  a  prowler  is  in  sight. 

The  value  of  the  trap  depends  on  the  fact 
that  it  stops  a  would-be  bad  case  of  robbing 
before  it  has  progressed  to  any  extent.  A  lit- 
tle syrup  (and  a  very  little)  is  put  into  one 
or  two  traps.  The  robbers,  because  hunting 
for  sweets,  are  caught  long  before  any  honest 
bees  think  of  looking  for  it.  If  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  will  try  the  traps  he  will  find  there  is 
no  need  for  catching  honest  bees.  If  he 
does  /?e ought  to  be  "trapped." 

C    NSTRUCTION  OF  ROBBER-TRAPS. 

Let  us  now  look  over  one  of  these  traps  at 
the  Root  apiaries  and  see  how  they  are  con- 
structed. An  ordinary  hive,  su'h  as  is  used 
in  the  yard,  two  wire  screens  such  as  are 
employed  for  moving  bees,  a  super-cover, 
and  a  wire-cloth-cone  bee-esrape,  make  up 
the  complete  outfit.  (The  ordinary  Porter 
spring  e>capes  for  this  purpose  have  not 
been  found  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  wire- 
cloth  cones.)  We  open  up  the  robber- trap 
hive,  and  just  over  the  entrance  of  it  we 
find  a  wire-cloth  cone  tacked  up  against  the 
inside  hive-front.  This  is  made  by  cutting 
and  folding  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle.    The  large  end  fits  over  the  en- 


trance, while  the  other  end,  gradually  taper- 
ing to  a  small  orifice  (about  y%  inch  square) , 
reaches  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  or  with- 
in an  inch  of  the  rabbet  on  which  the  frame- 
rest;  it  is  then  secured  by  double-pointed 
tacks  as  shown  at  the  top  of  Fig.  1.  As  ai. 
additional  precaution  we  find  it  desirable  to 
have  a  smaller  wire  cone  of  the  same  con- 
struction under  the  larger  one.  Where 
there  is  only  one  cone  the  bees  are  liable  to 
go  back  out  through  the  entrance.  Other 
forms  of  cones  are  shown  in  the  two  lower 
views  of  Fig.  1. 

One  of  these  traps  is  placed  at  a  conven 
lent  location  in  the  yard,  when  one  of  the 
wire  screens  for  moving  bees  is  laid  on  top. 
With  a  brush  we  smear  a  little  diluted  honey 
(honey  is  better  than  syrup)  over  the  wire 
cloth  at  one  end  — the  back  one.  This  film 
of  honey  is  spread  over  an  area  of  about  two 
inches  wide  by  the  width  of  the  screen. 
An  )ther  screen  is  placed  on  top  of  this,  and 
over  the  whole  is  placed  a  super  cover  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Notice  that  this  super  cov- 
er is  set  back  about  two  inches,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  wire  cloth—  the  part  smeared 
with  honey — exposed  where  the  bees  can  get 
a.  smell  of  it,  but  not  touch  it,  because  the 
upper  srreen  keeps  them  from  it.  Now,  a 
robber-bee,  if  a  hardened  "old  sinner"  or  a 
professional,  when  it  smells  honey  in  this 
w  ay  w  ill  immediately  begin  to  "investigate. " 
It  will  hover  around  the  wire  cloth  (not  cov- 
ered by  the  super  cover)  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then,  like  a  duck  to  water,  it  will  make 
a  dart  for  the  entrance.  There  are  no  guards 
there  to  stop  it;  it  rushes  in  pellmell,  crawls 
up  throujh  the  two  wire-cloth  cones  shown 
in  the  previous  illustration,  and  out  through 
the  apex,  when  it  is  a  prisoner.  It  may  take 
a  sip  of  the  honey,  and  when  it  gets  its  fill  it 
will  go  toward  the  light  at  the  point  where 
the  super-cover  is  slid  backward.  The 
chances  are  only  one  in  a  thousand  that  it 
will  get  back  through  the  wire-cloth  cones 


Fig.  2.— Outside  detail  of  the  robber-trap.  A  double  screen  is  used,  and  honey  is  painted  on  the  in- 
ner screen.  Robbers  are  atiracted  by  the  odor  of  the  honey.  As  they  can  not  reach  it  from  the  outer  screen 
they  enter  the  hive  and  are  trapped. 
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as  mentioned,  and  it  soon  worries  itself  to 
death.  Thus  the  trap  works  after  it  catches 
all  the  criminally  inclined  bees.  The  small 
amount  of  diluted  honey  on  the  inner  wire 
clith  is  used  up,  and  automatically  the  rob- 
ber-trap goes  out  of  Commission.  The  old 
sinners  are  all  caught;  and  as  there  is  no 
more  honey  to  attract  honest  bees,  Mr.  Hol- 
termann  will  see  that  none  are  caught. 

In  this  way  the  few  prowling  robbers  that 
may  accumulate  in  two  or  three  days  are 
caught  and  automatically  disposed  of.  They 
either  starve  or  worry  themselves  to  death. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Wardell  work- 
ed for  us,  it  happened  that  one  of  his  men 
left  the  door  of  the  honey  house  open.  That 
was  in  the  days  before  we  had  robber-traps, 
and  when  robbers  would  be  prowling  about 
during  the  entire  season.  On  this  occasion 
the  robbers  rushed  in  pellmell.  When  the 
robbing  was  at  its  height  Mr.  Wardell  came 
into  the  yard,  and  what  did  he  do?  He  shut 
the  door,  then  shortly  aft«r  he  went  in  and 
killed  the  whole  mass  of  bees  clustered  on 
the  screen.  In  ex- 
planation of  his  ac- 
tion he  said  we  could 
not  afford  to  have 
those  bees  go  back 
to  their  hives  and 
bring  on  an  on- 
slaught of  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  other  bees. 
He  thought  it  more 
economical  for  the 
Root  Co  to  kill  the 
first  lot  rather  than 
to  let  them  loose. 

In  pursuance  of 
the  same  principle 
we  later  on  devised 
robber-traps.  They 
were  first  used  by 
Mr.  Pritchard  at  our 
north  yard,  and,  lat- 
er, put  into  commis- 
sion at  the  home 
yard    by  Mr.   Bain. 

They  have  been  doing  splendid  service  at 
both  apiaries;  and  that  their  use  is  not 
wasteful  of  bees  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
two  gallons  of  bees  will  comprise  all  the 
robbrrs  trapped  in  a  whole  season  in  an 
apiary  of  about  400  colonies  and  nuclei. 

The  question  may  arise  right  here,  "  Is  the 
robber-trap  of  any  use  to  the  honey-produc- 
*  r?  "  Certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  that 
it  is  useful  in  a  queen-rearing  yard;  but  dur- 
ing a  period  of  extracting,  there  are  times 
wuen  it  appears  to  us  it  might  be  used  to 
good  advantage,  especially  if  some  careless 
employee  should  happen  to  leave  the  door 
of  the  honey-house  open  or  allow  a  colony 
to  be  robbed  to  death. 

As  we  have  before  pointed  out,  if  robbers 
can  be  caught  at  the  very  start  they  will  be 
found  to  be  mainly  from  one  hive,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  from  two  or  three.  If  they  get  well 
agoing  they  will  attract  other  bees  by  their 
uproar;  but  if  robber-bees  be  floured,  and 


followed  back  to  their  hives,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  great  bulk  of  them  go  to  only  two 
or  three  hives  A  yard  man  has  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careless  to  allow  robbing  to  get 
started  throughout  the  entire  yard. 


THE  BEE-LOUSE. 


A  Pest  Found  in  the  South  of  Continental 
Europe  and  other  Parts  of  the  Orient. 


BY  MANUEL  ARRUDA  PONTES. 


Tlie  bee-louse  iBraula  cceca)  about  to  burrow  into 
the  fine  hairs  on  the  thorax  of  a  bee,  and  suck  the  vi- 
tality—about four  times  actual  size. 


Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  pack- 
age with  30  insects  in  a  small  box,  and  3  bees 
in  a  small  bottle,  showing  how  these  instcts 
attack  the  poor  bees.  I  don't  know  the  name 
of  this  pest 

Fenaes  d'Luz,  Azores. 

[We  will  explain  that  we  received  this  bot- 
tle of  bees  some  time  ago.  On  examination 
we  found  that  these  vermin  are  what  is 
known  as  the  bee  louse  {Braula  caeca)  The 
bees  sent  in  alcohol 
could  not  be  photo- 
graphed, of  course; 
but  we  attached  one 
of  the  insects  to  the 
thorax  of  an  ordinary 
Italian  bee,  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  po- 
sition of  those  fas- 
tened to  the  bees  in 
the  bottle  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  in 
this  connection,  that 
the  longjffine  hairs 
oa  the  thorax  of  the 
bee,  which  do  net 
show,  even  in  the  en  • 
larged  photograph, 
prevented  us  from 
getting  the  Braula 
down  close  to  the 
thorax.  Of  course, 
if  the  insect  had 
been  alive  it  could 
have  "burrowed" 
its  way  down  through  this  mass  of  fine  hair. 
We  wish  that  all  of  our  readers  could  see 
the  original  photograph,  for,  being  enlarged, 
a  mass  of  fine  hair  is  shown  all  over  the 
bee  that  is  not  visible  on  the  bee  itself  ex- 
cel t  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  "The  Bee-keeper's 
Guide,"  describes  this  bee  louse  as  a  blind, 
spider-like  parasite,  which,  considering  the 
size  of  the  bee  on  which  it  lives  and  from 
which  it  sucks  its  nourishment,  is  enormous- 
ly large  He  states  that  two  or  three,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  ten,  are  found  on  a 
smgle  bee;  but  on  the  bees  sent  to  us  there 
was  on  y  one  insect,  and  in  each  case  it  was 
clinging  to  the  back  of  the  thorax,  about  in 
the  middle,  as  shown. 

The  bee-louse  has  done  little  damage,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Cook  except  in  the  ^outh  of 
continental  Europe,  Cyprus,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Orient.  Our  correspondent  lives  on 
an  island  in  the  North  Atlantic,  west  of  Spain. 
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Frank  Benton,  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  Cook,  as 
given  on  page  425  of  "The  Bee-keeper's 
Guide,"  says  that  the  ^' Braula,  or  bee-louse, 
is  no  serious  pest  if  the  bees  are  properly 
cared  for;  although  in  old  immovable-comb 
hives,  where  the  combs  are  very  black  and 
thickened,  and  in  case  the  queens  are  old, 
or  where,  through  some  extraneous  cause, 
the  colonies  have  become  weak,  these  lice 
may  be  found  on  queens  and  workers  alike. 
Mr.  Benton  thinks  that,  with  the  attention 
given  bees  in  America,  the  Braula  would 
never  become  a  serious  pest,  even  if  intro- 
duced here. — Ed.] 


A  STRUGGLE   WITH    EUROPEAN    FOUL 
BROOD. 


The  Removal  of  the  Queen  and  the  In- 
troduction of  a  New  Italian  Queen  Ef- 
fected a  Cure;  G oldens  Preferred  to 
Three-banded;  the  Alexander  Method 
Followed.  

BY  EDGAR  WILLIAMS. 


Continued  from  Feb.  1st  issue. 

Arriving  upon  the  scene  I  found  smoke 
pouring  up  from  the  floor  and  about  the 
windows;  but  there  was  no  fire  in  sight. 
We  rushed  from  the  attic,  then  to  the  kitch- 
en, when,  behold,  early  that  morning  I  had 
put  the  honey  that  I  had  extracted  into  a 
large  kettle  and  set  it  on  the  kitchen  stove  to 
boil  for  a  few  hours  in  order  that  I  might 
feed  it  back  to  the  bees  Well,  this  honey 
had  gotten  the  swarmmg  fever.  It  was  try- 
ing its  best  to  swarm  out  of  the  keti  le  and 
cluster  on  the  stove,  while  the  smoke  was 
making  desperate  efforts  to  pass  through  a 
small  register  in  the  ceiling  up  into  the  attic. 
The  honey  was  taken  off  the  stove,  and  the 
windows  and  doors  opened  to  let  out  the 
smoke.  But  no  sooner  was  this  done  than 
clouds  of  bees  hovered  around  the  outside, 
so  that  the  doors  and  windows  had  to  be 
shut  again.  The  bees  smelled  the  honey,  so 
I  left  mother  to  suffocate  with  the  smoke 
while  I  returned  to  the  wax. 

A  few  minutes  had  been  spent  with  the 
wax  when  I  received  word  that  the  bees 
were  swarming.  They  had  decided  not  to 
stay  on  those  empty  frames.  Fortunatelyall 
my  queens  were  clipped,  and  the  bees  were 
never  returned.  The  day  was  a  warm  one; 
and  by  this  time  I  was  getting  tired  and  some- 
what nervous.  I  felt  as  though  bees,  wax, 
and  honey  were  things  I  would  rather  not 
see  during  the  rest  of  my  life.  Neverthe- 
less, I  wanted  to  finish  the  job  that  day  and 
be  through  with  it;  so  the  rest  of  the  combs 
were  put  in  the  kettle,  allowed  to  steep 
awhile,  and  then  taken  out  and  buiied  in  a 
manure  heap.  I  intended  to  press  the  wax 
from  the  combs;  but  bees  were  flying  around 
some,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  get  some 
of  the  honey.  "Haste  makes  waste,"  and 
as  a  result  I  secured  about  10  lbs.  of  wax 
from  300  combs.  The  slumgum  might  have 
bfieten.  saved  and  the  wax  s^ecured  at  another 


melting:  but  just  then  it  looked  better  to  me 
in  the  manure  heap.  The  frames  were  car- 
ried from  the  attic  and  dipped  in  the  kettle 
of  boiling  water.  That  done,  it  was  quitting 
time.  1  retired  early  that  night  very  tired, 
almost  sick,  and  motner  was  sick. 

In  the  morning  1  was  kept  busy  most  of 
the  time  taking  care  (if  the  swarms.  Three- 
fourths  of  those  thirty  colonies  were  deter- 
mint  d  they  would  not  stay  on  those  empty 
frames.  They  would  swarm  out,  return, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  be  in  the  air  again.  It 
had  been  nearly  three  days  since  I  had 
shaken  them.  No  honey  was  being  gaiher- 
ered,  and  1  noticed  that  bees  were  diopping 
from  the  cluster  on  to  the  bottom-boards.  I 
began  feeding  back  the  honey,  medicated 
with  carbolic  acid. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I  went  to 
church.  I  returned  to  find  that  five  or  six 
swarms  had  come  out  and  returned,  nearly 
all  the  bees  going  into  two  or  more  of  the 
hives.  One  swarm  had  come  out  so  often  I 
had  caged  the  queen.  The  queen  died,  and 
the  swarm  came  out  without  any  queen. 
Entirely  disgusted  with  the  bees,  the  next 
morning  I  shook  them  on  two  combs.  Now, 
these  combs  were  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
ease, as  they  had  been  hanging  in  the  top  of 
the  woodshed  by  wires  for  over  a  year. 
These  were  combs  the  bees  had  died  on  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1903  The  bees  had 
shown  no  disease  whatever  the  fall  of  that 
winter.  Combs  were  clean,  and  Iree  from 
honey.  This  was  about  six  days  after  the 
bees  had  been  shaken  th'  first  time.  The 
combs  that  the  bees  had  built  since  I  fed 
them  were  melted,  and  this  stopped  the 
swarming  fever.  A  few  days  afterward  I 
noticed  in  front  of  one  hive  a  drop  of  rotten 
matter,  like  that  in  the  combs.  Where  it 
came  from  I  can  not  say  unless  from  the  bees. 
Did  this  matter,  as  large  as  two  peas,  contain 
disease-germs?  In  a  few  more  days  I  looked 
at  the  brood  and  found  six  diseased  cells  in 
four  colonies.  As  the  honey-flow  came  on 
at  this  time,  the  diseased  cells  all  disappear- 
ed, and  the  bees  built  up  rapidly;  but  during 
the  drouth  between  clover  and  buckwheat 
the  disease  appeared  again.  Over  half  of 
the  colonies  showed  disease.  1  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease  by  snak- 
ing. 

I  looked  over  my  back  numbers  of  Glean- 
ings, and  read  in  two  instances  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  pickled  brood  being  cured 
by  Italianizing.  Like  a  drowning  man  grasp- 
ing at  the  last  straw,  I  immediately  ordered 
fifteen  Italian  queens.  The  buckwhat  flow 
came  on,  and  the  colonies  all  improved  ex- 
cept six,  which  remained  rotten  with  the  dis- 
ease, all  through  the  fall  flow,  and  had  to  be 
united  when  fall  came.  Two  of  these  I  sul- 
phured. The  following  spring  told  the  story. 
The  fifteen  colonies  headed  by  Italian  queens 
remained  healthy,  showing  only  a  few  dis- 
eased cells.  The  other  colonies,  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  Italians,  were 
nearly  all  badly  affected  with  the  disease  the 
same  as  the  previous  spring.  This  settled 
the  question  with  me.    I  Itahanizedmy  bees, 
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and  have  had  little  trouble  since,  except 
wit^h  mismated  queens. 

There  is  quite  a  number  of  hybrid  bees 
around  me,  and  I  find  a  mismated  queen's 
bees,  although  raised  from  yellow  stock,  to 
have  disease  just  as  badly  as  the  blacks.  I 
managed  to  get  rid  of  my  mismated  queens 
in  the  spring  by  uniting  weak  colonies  with 
them,  of  course  killing  first  the  hybrid 
queen.  I  find  the  goldens  better  than  the 
three  banders.  The  latter  show  the  disease 
somewhat.  An  occasional  colony  is  to  be 
found  that  will  have  it  seriously  enough  so 
it  will  not  store  any  surplus;  but  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  colony  of  goldens  that  has 
disease  very  badly.  Some  of  them  will  show 
a  few  cells  in  a  dearth  of  honey,  but  nothing 
serious.  I  find  them  just  as  hardy  as  the 
other.  1  have  the  Doolittle  and  the  Alley 
strain. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  sulphured  two 
colonies.  Well,  I  took  those  combs  and  hived 
my  Italian  swarms  on  them  that  summer, 
and  they  cleaned  them  up  so  that  they  re- 
mained healthy  I  also  took  an  Italian  colo- 
ny and  shook  it  on  to  the  brood  of  a  diseased 
colony.  About  a  third  of  the  brood  was  dead 
with  disease.  That  was  during  a  dearth  of 
honey,  and  in  two  weeks  nearly  all  this  brood 
was  healthy.  I  believe  the  Italians  are  bet- 
ter housekeepers  than  the  others.  They 
clean  the  disease  out  as  soon  as  a  cell  shows, 
and  do  not  give  it  an  opp  >rtunity  to  spread; 
while  the  hybrids  and  blacks  will  let  it  lie 
and  rot,  therebyinfectingthe  adjoining  cells. 

Where  one  has  the  real  yellow  goldens 
the  queens  will  sometimes  mate  with  hybrid 
drones  that  are  qui'e  yellow,  thus  producing 
quite  a  yell  ^w  bee.  having  some  black  blood 
in  it,  and  subject  to  disease.  Mr.  Lamson,  a 
neighbor  bee-keeper  whose  bees  probably 
took  the  disease  from  mine,  Italianized  with 
the  goldens.  and  his  apiary  is  now  nearly 
free  from  disease.  Others  have  Italianized 
here  the  past  summer.  Mr  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  D  C, visited  my  apiary  twice. 
He  pronounced  the  d'sease  the  regular  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood 

I  bought  a  Carniolan  queen,  partly  to  test 
them  with  the  disease.  They  also  remained 
perfectly  healthy.  I  change  combs  from  one 
hive  to  another,  no  matter  if  they  do  show 
an  occasional  cell  of  disease,  and  feed  any 
honey  I  want  to.  In  fact,  I  manage  the  bees 
as  if  no  disease  existed.  When  1  find  a  case 
of  disease  with  considerable  diseased  brood 
I  kill  the  queen,  keep  the  queen  cells  cut 
out.  and  in  ten  days  give  to  it  a  ripe  queen- 
cell  raispd  from  one  of  my  best  golden  breed- 
ers. This  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Alex- 
ander plan.  I  do  not  wa  t  quite  as  long,  and 
am  very  particular  to  see  that  the  queen  is 
matedall  right.  If  she  is  not.  lexne^ttofind 
another  case  of  disease  that  fall  or  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  My  +heory  is  this:  The  bees 
will  clean  out  the  diseased  brood,  and  this 
will  put  a  check  on  the  disease  for  several 
weeks;  and  by  this  time  brood  from  the 
young  queen  is  hatchirg.  and  these  bees,  if 
the  queen  is  purely  mated,  will  free  the 
combs  from  disease  if  it  does  begin  again. 


This  spring  I  began  the  season  with  eighty 
colonies.  Three  of  them  were  disfased, 
and  had  to  be  treated.  Two  were  mismated 
queens,  and  one  was  a  three-bander.  Sev- 
eral others  showed  a  few  cells,  but  nothing 
serious.  I  did  not  do  any  thing  with  these 
except  that  I  kept  a  record  of  the  queens  so 
that  I  would  not  be  using  them  as  breeders. 
I  am  also  very  careful  about  letting  any  thing 
but  pure  drones  fly.  However,  most  of  mine 
are  pure.  I  took  2000  lbs.  of  white  comb 
and  1000  of  extracted,  and  from  the  fall  flow 
2000  lbs.  of  comb  and  1000  of  extracted,  or  a 
total  of  6000  lbs.,  and  increased  the  80  to  160 
colonies.  Some  of  the  surrounding  bee- 
men  have  done  better  than  this,  as  we  have 
had  a  good  season.  I  noiv  keep  the  bees  in 
two  yards  and  winter  in  the  cellar.  With 
the  disease  under  control,  and  the  wintering 
problem  solved,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  on  the 
road  to  success,  thanks  to  bee  editors  and 
bee-men  who  are  willing  to  give  to  begin- 
ners their  experience. 

Pierpont,  Ohio. 

»  I  ^  I  »  

ABSORBENT    CUSHIONS    VS.     SEALED 
COVERS. 


No    Damp    Cushions    Found   in    Fifteen 
Years 


BY  A.   E.  JANSEN. 


I  can  not  imagine  why  any  one  should  be 
troubled  with  dampness  when  using  absor- 
bent cushions.  I  have  kept  bees  for  fifteen 
years,  always  wintered  out  of  doors,  never 
with  sealed  covers,  and  have  never  had  a 
damp  cushion  unless  the  water  came  through 
the  roof,  and  have  never  lost  more  than  one 
or  two  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  hives,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  was  in  the  winter  of 
1903,  when  95  per  cent  of  all  the  bees  in  this 
county,  not  in  cellars,  died.  1  lost  10  out  of 
50  hives.  In  referring  to  my  diary  I  find  the 
bees  did  not  have  a  fly  from  November  20  till 
Feb.  12.  Sealed  covers  may  be  just  as  good; 
but  why  make  a  change  when  resuls  can 
hardly  be  better?  I  use  double- walled  chaff 
hives  of  standard  make,  on  stands  made  of 
2x4  wood  placed  on  the  ground.  The  en- 
trance is  contracted  to  %  or  y%  inch;  two 
sticks  and  a  thin  board  a'  e  placed  on  the 
frames,  partly  covering  them;  a  tray  five 
inches  deep  is  used  to  hold  the  cushion, 
which  is  packed  with  oat  chaff  so  full  that 
the  telescope  cover  crowds  it  hard  down  on 
the  frames,  leaving  no  space  between  the 
cushion  and  the  cover.  The  roof  is  thin, 
covered  with  tarred  paper  folded  around  the 
corners,  and  secured  by  a  tin  cap  at  each 
corner  and  at  the  sides.  Our  winters  are 
very  trying  on  hive  covers.  1  hey  must  be 
absolutely  water-proof  to  stand  the  soaking 
they  get  during  long  winter  rains  when  cov- 
ered with  snow. 

FALL  UNITING. 

U.  S.  Donis,  p.  745,  had  trouble  with  unit- 
ing bees.  For  fall  work,  select  a  day  late  in 
November,  when  it  is  too  cold  for  bees  to 
fly,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be  confined 
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to  the  hives  for  two  or  th'-ee  days.  Separate 
the  frames  to  be  moved  in  pairs  beforehand, 
and  set  by  the  side  of  the  hive  where  they 
aie  to  go,  so  they  can  be  handled  quickly. 
The  queen  in  the  colony  to  which  ihe  united 
bees  are  to  be  added  must  be  previously  re- 
moved If  more  than  one  queen  is  allowed 
in  the  hive,  and  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
for  the  cluster  to  break  up,  there  will  some- 
times be  trouble  A  strong  queenless  colo- 
ny can  be  united  with  a  two-frame  nucleus 
with  a  queen,  and  I  have  never  had  a  fail- 
ure. Be  sure  the  day  is  quite  frosty.  The 
chill  they  get  will  not  hurt  them,  but  will 
cause  them  to  cluster  closer  and  unite  quick- 
er. 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

[We  observe  that  you  are  using  standard 
double- walled  chaff  hives  and  that  the  cush- 
ions are  filled  so  full  of  oat  chaff  that  the 
cover  crowds  it  down  hard  on  the  frames, 
"leaving  no  space  between  the  cushion  and 
the  cover."  Practically  all  of  those  who  re- 
port in  favor  of  absorbmg  cus-hions,  without 
a  sealed  cover  between  the  cushions  and  the 
frames,  have  e  nphasized  the  great  impor- 
tance of  leaving  an  air  space  between  the 
cushion  or  packing  material  and  the  cover, 
so  as  to  let  the  absorbents  dry  out.  Assum- 
ing that  moisture  passes  up  through  absorb- 
in  r  cushions,  we  are  unable  to  understand 
how  that  moisture  can  escape  when  the  coy- 
er comes  in  contact  with  the  cushion,  and  is 
further  protected  by  a  tarred-telt  cap  over 
the  whole.  This  moisture  is  bound  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  it  seems  very  remarkable  to 
us  that  your  cushions  should  not  be  very 
damp  before  spring. — Ed.] 


ABSORBENT     CUSHION'S    VS.    SEALED 
COVERS. 


Sealed  Covers  Not  Entirely  Sealed;  Wheat 
Chaff  Better  than  Oat. 


BY  W.  H.  KIRBY. 


It  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  I  started 
keeping  bees,  and  from  the  start  I  adopted 
the  system  of  wintering  that  I  still  follow — 
that  of  packing  on  summer  stands  in  small 
open  sheds,  as  per  bottom  illustration  on  p. 
468  of  the  1908  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
which  shows  one  of  my  sheds  and  my  whole 
plan  of  packing  with  leaves,  etc.  With  a  sev- 
en-inch-deep teles^  opic  cover,  and  under  cov- 
ers on  top  of  brood-frames,  a  chaff  box,  the 
length  and  width  of  the  hive,  with  a  burlap 
bottom,  is  placed.  These  chaff  boxes  are 
four  inches  deep,  and  tilled  full  of  wheat 
chaff.  No  other  kind  is  as  good  f>r  the  pur- 
pose. It  remains  open,  and  does  not  pack 
down  close  like  oat  cnaff  when  a  little  damp. 
With  the  hivt  s  packed  between  and  at  the 
back  with  maple  leaves,  bolid  to  the  tops, 
the  tops  and  fronts  of  the  hives  being  with- 
out packing,  they  are  exposed  to  the  weath- 
er, and  in  low  temperatures  the  moisture  is 


condensed  on  them,  and  inside  the  front  end 
ice  will  form.  This  does  no  harm  to  the  col- 
ony, as  it  melts  and  runs  out  of  the  entrances 
in  mild  spells  of  weather.  The  covers,  hav- 
ing no  ventilation,  retam  the  heat  of  the  col- 
ony, and  the  small  amount  of  moisture  that 
rises  up  through  the  chatf  is  attracted  to  the 
under  side  of  the  top  of  the  cover,  and  a 
small  portion  of  moisture  settles  on  the  top 
of  the  chaff.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  ice 
under  the  cover  or  on  top  of  the  chaff — only 
a  mere  dampness  under  the  cover;  and  it 
was  very  seldom  the  top  or  only  a  part  of  the 
top  of  the  chaff  was  wet  much  below  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch. 

In  the  spring,  when  taking  off  these  chaff 
boxes  I  have  f  mnd  grains  of  wheat,  that 
were  left  in  the  chaff,  sprouted  and  a  growth 
of  4  inches  ma  le,  thus  showmg  that  there 
was  considerable  heat  in  the  chaff  to  cause 
this  amount  of  germination. 

One  fall  a  number  of  years  ago  I  had  not 
enough  chaff  to  go  over  all,  there  being  some 
eight  or  ten  hi^es  that  I  put  tine  hard-wood 
sawdust  on  instead  of  chaff.  This  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  sealed  covers.  Every 
one  of  these  colonies  was  injured,  and  most 
of  them  became  extinct  in  the  spring.  They 
were  attacked  with  dysentery,  and  outside 
combs  were  badly  molded  This  convnced 
me  that  fine  sawdust  is  a  failure  for  absorb- 
ents, and  I  have  never  used  it  since. 

I  think  that  if  those  who  winter  with  cush- 
ions or  chaff  boxes  on  sealed  covers  were 
to  examine  closely,  they  would  find  some 
openings  around  neir  covers  that  allow  up- 
per vent  lation  and  let  the  most  of  the  mois- 
ture escape.  Two  years  ago  this  month  I 
bought  a  hive  of  bees  from  a  neighbor  who 
brought  them  in  from  the  country.  It  had  a 
single-board  rover  nailed  on  with  a  little 
crevice  near  one  top  corner.  They  had  been 
out  btside  a  strawstack  without  any  protec- 
tion. We  brought  them  home  one  night 
when  the  mercury  was  a  little  below  zero,  and 
placed  them  in  leaves.  They  wintered  per- 
fectly, notwithstanding  this  late  cold  disturb- 
ance. This  experiment  makt  s  me  think 
there  must  be  some  openings  in  these  sealed 
covers  to  let  off  vapor. 

As  long  as  I  keep  bees  I  must  have  a  deep 
telescopic  cover,  and  wheat  chaff  and  maple 
leaves  for  wintering.  The  last  two  or  three 
winters  I  have  tested  some  double-walled 
hives  packed  with  leaves,  and  find  them  all 
right. 

Oshawa,  Ont.,  Can. 


NOT  IN  FAVOR  OF  HOLDING  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AT  ANY  FIXED  PLACE 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR. 


BY  J.  W.  R    USE, 

President  of  the  Missouri  Bee-keepers '  Association. 

The  next  best  thing  to  attending  a  conven- 
tion is  gettingareportof  the  sessions  When 
one  attends  the  meetings  he  talks  with  many 
other  bee-keepers  and  gets  ideas  that,  of 
course,  are  not  given  in  the  reports.    Then, 
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besides,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  meeting  old 
acquaintances  and  makin^  new  ones. 

I  have  the  report  before  me  of  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  meeting;  and  among  a  great 
many  other  good  things  I  notice,  first,  what 
President  Hilton  said  when  it  was  proposed 
to  locate  the  meetings  at  some  central  place; 
also  what  Mr.  Dadant  said  endorsing  the 
president's  views.  I  wish  to  voice  my  own 
sentiment  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Hilton  and 
Mr.  Dadant  thought  that,  to  locate  the  meet- 
ings in  one  place,  would  deprive  many  of  go- 
ing on  account  of  the  distance  to  travel.  Al- 
though it  is  very  desirable  to  have  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  present  that  attend  al- 
most every  year,  many  new  ones  are  need- 
ed, so  that  there  may  be  an  exchange  of 
views,  methods,  etc.  Now,  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  if  all  the  meetings  were  held  at  one 
point,  the  death-knell  of  the  Association 
would  be  sounded,  and  most  of  the  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  United  States  would  lose  interest 
in  both  the  meetings  and  in  the  Association. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Missouri  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association  forbid  holding  a  meet- 
ing in  the  same  place  twice  in  succession. 
Violating  the  by  laws  has  been  suggested 
more  than  once;  but  I  have  always  opposed 
doing  so.  While  we  have  had  meetings  in 
some  places  that  were  unsolicited  by  any  of 
the  local  bee-keepers,  in  almost  every  in- 
s  ance  where  we  did  this  these  local  bee- 
keepers did  not  attend  well. 

Our  best  meetings  have  been  held  where 
the  local  bee  keepers  were  interested  enough 
to  give  a  pressing  invitation  and  to  attend  all 
the  sessions.  We  always  have  a  rousing 
convention  on  such  occasions  I  am  oppos- 
ed to  going  anywhere  without  an  invitation 
unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  doing  so. 
There  are  many  bee-keepers  in  my  own 
county;  but  very  few  take  any  interest  in  at- 
tending a  convention,  and  for  this  reason  I 
would  do  my  best  against  locating  our  State 
meeting  at  this  place  permanently.  I  believe 
in  passing  the  appointments  around. 

Mexico,  Mo. 


ARTinCIAL     SUBSTITUTES    FOR    POL- 
LEN. 


Can  such    Substitutes  be    Fed    Inside  the 

Hive  During  a  Time  when  it  is  too 

Cold  lor  Bees  to  Fly? 


BY  F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  reports  that  ap- 
peared in  the  various  bee  journals,  the  out- 
stjnding  feature  of  the  spring  of  1909,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  bee-keepers,  was  the  mark- 
ed dearth  of  pollen.  I  happened  to  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  matter,  and  so  noted 
careiully  the  various  communications,  being 
rather  surpr  sed  to  see  tha',  over  the  whole 
continent,  the  one  complaint  was  made. 
Somt  peculiarity  of  the  seasonal  conditions 
had  in  most  localities  prevt  nted  the  d'^velop- 
ment  of  the  necessary  fructifying  material  in 
the  plants;  but  on  Vancouver  Island  our  sit- 
uation was  even  more  exasperating,  for  all 


around  us  was  a  wealth  of  pollen  in  the  wil- 
lows; but  the  weather  remained  so  persis- 
tently cool  that  the  bees  could  not  fly  for 
weeks.  The  first  loads  were  carried  in  Feb. 
22,  but  from  that  date  until  April  3  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to 

fly- 
In  my  own  case  the  situation  was  a  highly 
critical  one.  In  September  I  had  fed  the 
bees  until  every  hive  contained  at  least  25 
pounds  of  actual  weight  in  stores.  Colonies 
have  been  known  to  go  through  the  winter 
here  on  12  pounds;  so  I  felt  every  thing  was 
safe  and  sound.  After  a  zero  wave  early  in 
January  I  was  astounded  to  find  one-third  of 
the  colonies  dead  of  starvation,  while  the 
others  were  on  the  verge.  Now,  pollen  had 
been  carried  in  freely  all  the  fall;  but  in 
the  dead  hives  there  was  not  a  scrap,  and 
mighty  little  in  the  others.  Candy  was  at 
once  given  above  the  frames;  but  what  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  givmg  a  substitute  for  pol- 
len was  the  crucial  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  did  nothing,  for  the  very  good  reason 
I  did  not  know  ^^hat  to  do. 

The  plan  of  giving  flour  out  of  doors  I  was 
familiar  with  theoretically;  but  since  the 
temperature  was  too  cold  for  the  bees  to  fly 
this  method  was  entirely  unavailable.  So 
all  I  could  do  was  to  hope  for  the  best,  and 
watch  one  colony  after  another  gradually 
fade  away  of  what  is  generally  called  "spring 
dwindling,"  but  which  one  writer  recently 
labeled  "pollen- dearth."  When  the  weath- 
er did  get  warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly  I 
found  myself  owner  of  only  one-third  tne 
number  of  colonies  that  had  been  put  away 
for  the  winter,  all  weak  ones  at  that. 

Naturally  there  arises  the  problem,  "Is 
there  a  practicable  method  of  giving  a  sub- 
stitute for  pollen  in  the  hives?  "  All  through 
February  and  March  I  searched  bee  litera- 
ture in  vain  for  light  on  this  subject,  but  it 
was  not  until  faU  that  I  got  track  of  any 
thing  that  looked  feasible.  When  the  sea- 
son's work  was  over  I  decided  to  read  care- 
fully every  book  in  my  possession,  just  to 
see  that  I  had  not  missed  some  useful  hint 
that  was  not  considered  by  the  authors  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  indexed,  and 
soon  I  stumbled  over  one  sentence  that  was 
suggestive  but  not  at  all  explicit. 

"The  Book  of  Bee-keeping"  is  a  Chicago 
reprint  from  plates  of  what  is  apparently  an 
edition  originally  published  in  England.  At 
the  end  of  a  paragraph  on  spring  feeding  I 
found  this  sentence:  "Flour  candy  can  be 
given  with  advantage  at  this  season  of  the 
year;"  not  a  word  anywhere  as  to  how  it 
should  be  made,  whether  the  flour  should  be 
added  at  the  beginning  of  the  cooking,  the 
middle,  or  the  end.  So  the  only  interpreta- 
tion possible  is  'his:  Artificial  pollen  in  the 
form  of  fl  <ur  can  be  given  provided  it  is 
mixed  in  the  syrup  of  which  the  candy  is 
made. 

The  search  had  now  become  interesting, 
so  all  American  bee  books  were  gone  through 

f>age  by  page,  and  at  last  I  was  rewarded  by 
inding  a  tew  sentences  on  the  subject  in 
Mrs.  Comstock's  "How  to  Keep  Bees."    On 
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page  142  she  says,  "The  unbolted  rye  flour, 
or  even  oatmeal,  or  whole-wheat  flour,  may 
be  used  by  the  beee  as  a  substitute  with  per- 
fect success.  The  meal  may  be  mixed  with 
the  candy  if  it  is  desirable."  Now,  this  is  ex- 
plicit; but  I  should  much  like  it  if  some  de- 
tails as  to  methods  of  cooking  had  been  in- 
cluded. 

"A  Modern  Bee-farm,"  by  Simmins,  is  a 
book  I  like  to  read  in  the  winter  time  to 
wrestle  with  his  startling  ideas  and  devices, 
trying  to  dig  the  essentials  out  of  his  rather 
involved  languaee.  Recently  I  found  he  also 
has  something  to  say  on  the  flour-candy 
proposition — just  four  words,  and  then  he 
leaves  it  in  peace.  Let  me  quote  the  whole 
paragraph,  be^finning  on  page  189  of  the 
1904  edition: 

The  act  of  breeding,  which  recommences,  in  normal 
colonies,  about  mid-winter  at  the  center  of  the  cluster, 
is  not  in  itself  a  disturbing  influence,  for  as  yet  its  ex- 
tent is  never  developed  beyond  the  means  at  hand  for 
its  moderate  continuance.  But  when  the  owner  be- 
gins unduly  to  feed  candy,  and  meal  added  thereto,  then 
the  elements  of  additional  unnecessary  excitement  are 
immediately  apparent  in  a  large  death-rate  caused  by 
the  premature  flight  of  the  workers  in  search  of  large 
quantities  of  water.  The  cluster  expands  unnaturally, 
and  thereafter  a  serious  drain  is  made  upon  the  vitali- 
ty of  the  bees  in  keeping  up  a  higher  temperature  gen- 
erally. 

There  the  proposition  rests,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  for  I  am  unable  to  find  any  more 
references  in  the  bee  literature  at  my  dis- 
posal. But  I  am  intensely  interested  in  this 
method  of  giving  the  bees  a  substitute  for 
pollen,  if  it  is  practicable,  for  the  indications 
are  that  this  part  of  the  world  may  have  a 
repetition  of  the  seasonal  conditions  of  last 
spring.  This  is  written  exactly  one  year 
from  the  day  when  the  abnormal  zero  wave 
struck  us;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  its  being 
repeated.  Instead  we  are  having  steady 
cool  weather,  the  thermometer  hanging 
around  the  freezing-point,  and  have  had 
since  the  end  of  November.  My  bees  are 
wintering  on  about  16  pounds  of  honey-dew 
and  11  pounds  of  syrup,  so  the  prospect  is 
not  altogether  cheerful,  seeing  that  they  have 
not  had  a  flight  for  over  a  month  at  the  date 
of  writing,  and  may  be  confined  three  weeks 
more  at  least.  In  most  winters  here  I  am  as- 
sured there  are  many  flight  days  each  month, 
but  this  one  is  different. 
Victoria,  B.  C,  January  4,  1910. 

[It  is  unfortunate  for  you  that  you  did  not 
have  at  your  command  the  back  volumes  of 
this  journal,  particularly  for  the  years  from 
1877  up  to  1884  and  1885.  During  that  time 
there  was  considerable  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  giving  bees  what  was  then  called 
"  flour  candy."  This  is  made  by  mixing  one 
part  of  rye  meal  with  three  parts  of  white 
sugar,  and  wetting  it  down  with  a  little  wa- 
ter. It  is  then  placed  over  a  slow  fire  and 
cooked  until  it  is  ready  to  ' '  sugar  off. "  Th is 
point  can  be  determined  by  dipping  the  fin- 
ger in  cool  water,  then  into  tlie  kettle  of 
candy,  and  immediately  back  into  the  water. 
Whtn  the  film  of  syrup  breaks  like  eggshells 
from  the  end  of  the  finger  the  candy  is  just 
right. 

It  is  now  taken  off  the  stove;  and  as  soon 


as  it  begins  to  harden  on  the  sides  of  the 
kettle  the  mixture  is  given  a  good  stirring, 
the  stirring  being  kept  up  until  the  candy  is 
so  thick  that  it  can  just  be  poured.  Greased 
tin  pans  should  be  in  readiness,  when  the 
contents  of  the  kettle  are  poured  into  the 
pans  and  allowed  to  cool.  Cakes  of  this 
candy  are  laid  on  the  brood-frames  in  the 
spring,  or  about  the  time  when  brood-rear- 
ing will  permit.  Sach  candy  will  supply  the 
bees  with  syrup  as  well  as  a  farinaceous 
diet,  so  they  will  rear  brood. 

The  question  is  raised  right  here,  "Why is 
there  so  little  said  about  this  kind  of  candy 
now?    Why  should  not  full  directions  be  in- 
corporated in  our  text-books  of  to  day?"    In 
the  first  place,  a  flour  candy,  such  as  is  de- 
scribed, is  very  difficult  to  make.     Even  a 
confectioner  has  to  try  several  batches  be- 
fore succeeding.    In  the  second  place,  the 
meal  or  flour  in  the  candy  is  quite  likely  to 
stimulate  brood-rearing  out  of  season;  and 
brood  out  of  season  that  chills  and  dies  by 
subsequent  cold  weather  puts  a  severe  drain 
on  the  colony,  if  it  does  not  kill  it  outright. 
For  that  reason  it  seemed  best  generally 
speaking,  to  let  nature  handle  the  problem 
of  a  farinaceous  diet  for  the  bees.    Ordina- 
rily,  brood-rearing  should   not   commence 
much  before  natural  pollen  can  be  gatht  red. 
There  is  only  an  occasional  season  like  that 
of  1909,  when  bees  really  suffer  from  a  want 
of  nitrogenous  food.     It  is  during  such  sea- 
sons that  a  meal  or  flour  candy  in  the  hive 
would  be  worth  everything  to  the  bee-keep- 
er; but  even  then  it  would  be  far  better  to 
place  dry  rye  meal  on  trays  outdoors  and  let 
the  bees  themselves  gather  it  and  carry  it  to 
their  hives.     It  is  much  safer  for  the  begin- 
ner to  furnish  rye  meal  in  this  way  than  to 
give  it  in  the  hives.    The  bees  can  not,  of 
course,  gather  this  rye  meal  before  they  can 
use  it  to  advantage,  and  right  here  is  the 
reason  why  we  recommend  meal  outdoors 
instead  of  meal  candy  in  the  hive.    If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  meal  be  given  in  the 
hive  they  are  almost  sure  to  begin  brood- 
rearing  whether  conditions  are  suitable  or 
not  outside.    For  that  reason  we  dropped  all 
reference  to  flour  candy  from  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture,  because  we  found  that  begin- 
ners were  inclined  to  overdo  it;  and  some, 
strangely,  would  uive  it  during  midwinter 
just  when  it  would  cause  dysentery.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  11  )ur  candy  could  have  been 
given  in  many  yards  last  spring  to  very  good 
advantage.     The  weather  happened  to  be 
warm  enough  fur  bees  to  rear  brood,  t)ut  too 
inclement  for  them   to  fly  very  much;  and 
when  they  c  'uld  fly,  there  was  no  natural 
pollen.     If  meal  had  iDeen  given  in  the  hive 
with  the  candy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
amount  of  brood  would  have   b*  en   savt  d 
last  spring.     As  it  was,  dead  brood  from  all 
over  the  country  was  sent  to  this  office,    he 
senders  inquiring  whether  the  brood  died 
from  disease.     In  almo-t  every  case  a  diag- 
nosis showed  that  the  brood  probably  died 
from  a  want  of  the  nitrogenous  element  in 
their  food.     After  natural  pollen  was  sup- 
plied broud  ceased  dying. — Ed.] 
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HONEY  FOR  COOKING. 

An  Fxperiment  In  Making  Doughnuts  with 
Different  Amounts  of  Honey  and  iugar. 


BY  EMMA  M.   WILSON. 


After  reading  what  was  said  about  honey 
doughnuts,  p  34,  Jan.  1, 1  concluded  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  try  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  1  made  three  different  batches,  and 
am  sending  you  samples  of  each.  Batch  No. 
1  was  made  after  this  recipe:  One  cup  hot 
ma&hed  potato;  2  tablespoonfuls  of  shorten- 
ing; 1  egg;  Yz  cup  honey;  %  cup  sugar;  2 
teaspoontuls  baking  powder;  1  saltsponn  of 
salt;  Yz  cup  sweet  milk;  a  little  nutmeg. 

Make  a  cream  of  potato,  shortening,  hon- 
ey, sugar,  and  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg;  then 
add  the  milk,  nutmeg,  and  salt;  lastly,  add 
the  flour,  in  which  the  baking-powder  has 
been  sifted,  and  the  white  of  the  egg  beaten 
stiff. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  exactly  how  much  flour 
was  used;  but  don't  mix  it  very  stiff  at  first; 
then  try  frying  a  small  piece  of  dough;  and 
if  not  enough  flour,  add  a  Uttle  more  until 
they  are  just  right. 

Batch  No.  2  was  made  exactly  like  No.  1, 
with  the  exception  that  one  cup  of  honey 
was  used  and  no  sugar. 

Batch  No.  '6  was  tne  same  as  No.  1,  with 
this  difference:  One  cup  each  of  honey  and 
sugar  was  used  instead  of  >^  of  each,  and 
two  eggs  instead  of  one. 

Now,  when  i  came  to  fry  them  I  found 
this  difficulty.  I  did  not  dare  to  keep  the 
lard  nearl>  as  hot  as  when  frying  doughnuts 
without  honey.  Tuey  browned  very  quick- 
ly, and  would  get  too  brown  before  they 
were  cooked  through  if  the  lard  was  kept 
very  hot.  So  I  rolled  them  out  thinner  than 
usual,  which  helped.  None  of  them  were 
more  than  >2  inch  thick  before  frying,  and 
most  of  them  less. 

Now  as  to  how  these  three  different 
batches  were  liked  at  our  home 

The  first  batch,  we  all  agreed,  were  good; 
but  Dr.  Miller  and  myseif  thought  they 
might  be  improved  by  being  just  a  little 
sweeter.  Mrs  Miller  tnought  not.  Sne  has 
not  quite  as  sweet  a  tooth  as  we  have. 

Dr.  Miller  wanted  some  made  entirely  of 
honey,  hence  the  second  batch. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  I  do  not  like  them  as  well 
as  batch  No.  1,  and  Dr.  Miller  thinks  them 
better.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  preju- 
dice in  the  case,  because  they  are  made  of 
honey. 

Batch  No.  3  —  too  sweet  for  Mrs.  Miller. 
Dr.  Miller  and  I  think  they  are  pretty  good. 

As  to  the  keepmg  qualities  of  these  dough- 
nuts, I  can  say  nothing  as  yt^t,  as  they  were 
baked  only  yesterday,  Jan  17.  I  should  ex- 
pect tho.-e  made  with  all  honey  to  keep  best. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor-,  I  am  really  very  scrry  for 
your  digestion  if  you  have  to  sample  ail  the 
doughnuts  that  are  launched  upon  you;  but 
ph  ase  remember  that  you  invited  the  catas- 
trophe. 

Marengo,  III. 


[Our  own  judgment  in  regard  to  these 
doughnuts  is  practically  the  same  as  yours. 
No  I  seems  to  have  the  best  flavor.  No.  2, 
which  is  all  honey,  is  much  more  moist,  but 
the  flavor  of  honey  is  a  little  too  prontunc- 
ed,  although  some  might  like  it  for  that  very 
reason.  No.  3,  having  a  large  amount  of 
honey  and  sugar  both,  is  too  rich;  and.  be- 
sides, the  doughnut  is  comparatively  dry  and 
hard.  We  have  been  making  scme  experi- 
ments here,  and  it  appears  that  a  moderate 
amount  of  honey  and  no  sugar  makes  a  soft- 
er cake,  and  gives  a  flavor  that  is  pleasing. 

We  wish  to  suggest  that  you  put  away  a 
few  of  each  kind  and  keep  them  for  a  month, 
and  then  test  them  for  iheir  softness  and 
moisture.  We  should  like  it  if  you  could  re- 
port to  us  again  after,  say,  sixty  or  ninety 
days. 

Apparently  an  excess  of  sugar  and  honey 
makes  the  cake  too  dry  and  hard  after  it  be- 
gins to  age.  Honey  used  alone  for  sweet- 
ening surely  makes  a  softer  cake.  Some  of 
the  very  best  doughnuts  we  have  eaten  were 
very  soft  but  only  very  mildly  sweet.  We 
have  not  much  of  a  "sweet  tooth."  and  per- 
haps this  is  why  we  like  the  smaller  amount 
of  sweetening. 

The  honey  flavor  in  the  doughnuts  seems 
to  be  that  of  some  fall  honey,  and  w  e  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  t  ver  used 
a  mild  honey  like  cl  iver  in  making  dough- 
nuts. Alfalfa  honey  is  fine  for  cooking,  for 
it  does  not  have  a  strong  flavor,  and  the 
suggestion  of  mmt  or  cinnamon  is  quite 
pleasing. — Ed.] 


DO  BEES  FLY  IN  A  STRAIGHT  LIVE  AFT- 
TER  NECTAR?  ARE  THEY  ATTRACT-     • 
ED  BY  SCENT  OR  SIGHT? 


Golden  Italians  Not  Hardy. 


BY  RALEIGH  THOMPSON. 


I  have  made  some  close  observations  in 
the  last  two  years.  My  apiary  is  in  a  vailey 
half  .a  mile  wide,  with  hills  all  around  except 
on  the  west,  where  the  unbroken  country 
expends  for  miles.  I  have  traced  my  bees  in 
this  direction  tour  miles.  I  know  they  were 
my  bet  s  for  they  were  goldens,  and  the  first 
that  were  brought  to  this  part  of  the  S  ate. 
I  will  say  right  i.ere,  howevtr.  that  I  did  not 
keep  the  goldens  long,  as  thty  were  not 
hardy,  and  were  tio  much  inchned  to  rob. 
There  is  no  strain  of  bees  that  goes  ahead  of 
the  leather-colored  Italians. 

There  is  a  very  larrow  valley  running  east 
for  about  two  miles.  My  apiary  is  south  of 
this  about  300  yards,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  with  a  narrow  opening  into  the 
valh  y  on  the  noi  th.  Now  my  bees  go  north 
through  this  opening,  then  tui  n  t  ast  and  fol- 
low this  valiey  along  the  souti  side  and  the 
sumac  on  the  hills  at  the  upper  end—  that  is, 
at  the  east  end.  The  val  ey  is  veiy  irregular 
in  outline,  and  I  have  watched  my  bees  fol- 
low this  route  for  hours.  The  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  timber. 
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Like  m\ny  others  I  thought  bees  found 
nectar  by  sight;  but  I  believe  now  they  find 
it  by  scent.  Last  summer  there  were  about 
thirty  acres  of  alsike  2K  ni  les  nnrthwes>t  of 
my  apiary.  There  was  very  Utile  clover 
nearer,  and  the  first  ten  days  that  this  clover 
was  in  bloom  the  wind  was  blowing  fn-m  the 
east.  The  bees  were  storing  some  from 
sources  around  home,  but  not  a  bee  was  go- 
ing to  the  thirty  acres.  I  was  becoming  dis- 
couraged for  I  had  supposed  that  bees  would 
go  to  that  alsike  clover  One  morning,  how- 
ever, as  I  was  roming  from  the  barn  I  heard 
an  uproar  and  thought  the  bees  were  swarm- 
ing. I  ran  out,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all 
the  bees  were  leaving  the  hives.  They  wf  re 
going  to  that  alsike  clover,  the  wind  having 
changed  si  that  it  blew  from  that  thirty-acre 
field.  The  suners  filled  ud  rapidly.  All  the 
bees  had  to  fly  over  timber  almost  all  the 
way  to  get  to  this  clover,  and  hence  I  am 
convinced  that  they  find  nectar  by  scent 
rather  than  by  sight. 

Oakwood,  Ind. 

[This  confirms  to  a  great  extent  some  ob- 
servations which  we  made  while  at  the  Alex- 
ander apiary,  located,  as  it  is,  upon  a  side 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  a  valley  where 
the  eye  c^n  taka  in  a  panorama  miles  distant. 
We  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
bees  depend  largely  on  a  telescopic  vision  to 
determine  the  exact  locat'on  of  any  flora 
that  might  have  honey:  and  while  this  may 
be  true  our  correspondent  has  introduced 
pretty  strong  proof  showing  that  they  are  al- 
so guided  (sometimes  at  least)  by  scent. 
This  is  very  interesting,  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  whether  others  have  ob- 
served the  same  thing. — Ed.] 


THE    ALEXANDER    PL  IN    OF    CURING 
EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


Even  If  it  is  a  Success,  is  it  Ahead  of  the 
McEvoy  Method  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Economy?  the  Alexander  Plan  Means 
th»«t  a  Colony  Must  Dwindle  Forty  five 
Days. 

BY  E.  M.   GIBSON. 


I  fail  to  see  any  thing  bu+  loss  in  the  Alex- 
ander plan  of  treating  foul  brood  of  either 
the  European  or  American  type.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  would  be  futile  to  gainsay  any 
thing  which  that  grand  old  man  of  Marengo 
might  endorse  (page  760,  Dec.  15).  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Alexander  plan  has  the  stamp 
of  his  unqualified  endorsement  as  yet.  and 
so  we  may  give  our  reasons  for  doubting, 
and  let  the  readers  be  the  judges. 

With  the  above  mentioned  method  the 
queen  is  taken  away  from  the  diseased  colo- 
ny until  the  brood  is  all  hatched,  which  takes 
21  days  (I  have  my  doubts  as  tn  whether 
this  is  long  enough  in  all  cases  of  European; 
certamly  it  is  not  for  the  American  kind). 
Well,  21  days  are  gone  without  a  laying 
queen  in  the  hive  at  best.    One  is  now  in- 


troduced  that  is  supposed  to  be  laying;  but 
if  a  virgin  she  does  not  lay  until  the  21  days 
have  parsed.  There  is  no  laying  queen, 
then,  until  the  expiration  of  24  days;  for, 
even  if  a  laying  qupen  is  introduced,  it  will 
be  three  days  before  she  lays.  Now  it  will 
be  21  days  more  before  any  brood  is  hatched, 
making  a  total  of  45,  and  by  this  time  the 
colony  is  much  reduced  in  numbers  of  bees, 
and  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected  of  it  in 
the  way  of  surplus  for  the  season. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  queens  taken 
away  from  the  d  seased  colonies?  No  one 
but  a  queen-breeder  would  be  likely  to  h  ive 
nuclei  enough  to  accommodate  them;  and  to 
prepare  nuclei  not  only  takes  time,  but 
means  a  further  loss  of  bees  and  brood. 
Then  there  are  two  queens  to  hunt  for — one 
in  the  diseased  colony  and  one  in  the  hive 
from  which  the  brood  is  taken,  for  fear  of 
getting  the  queen  also 

Let  us  analyze  the  McEvoy  plan,  on  the 
other  hand,  modified  by  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation  to  start  with  —  a  plan  which  has 
been  success^'ul  in  my  case,  and  which  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  th»^  use  of  starters  is 
superfluous  if  one  is  careful  in  other  ways. 
One  might  use  starters  and  be  careless  in 
some  other  way  which  would  prove  more 
disa'^trous.  With  the  modified  McEvoy 
treatment  we  do  not  have  to  find  the  queen. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  start  nuclei  to  hold 
surplus  queens,  and  no  colonies  need  be 
robbed  of  brood  and  bees.  With  one  helper 
I  can  transfer  a  colony  on  to  foundation  ev- 
ery ten  minutes,  and  keep  up  this  rate  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  One  would  have 
to  be  extremely  successful  to  find  48  to  60 
queens  in  one  day  (I  am  making  these  com- 
parisons of  time,  etc  ,  as  I  write).  In  three 
days  after  a  colony  has  been  brushed  on  to 
the  foundation,  combs  will  have  been  built, 
and  eggs  laid  in  them;  and  from  thit  time 
on.  the  queen  will  have  all  the  room  that  she 
can  possibly  use,  so  that  in  24  days  from  the 
time  the  colony  is  treated  there  is  hatching 
brood  in  as  g  ^od  a  set  nf  combs  as  were  taken 
away,  all  being  filled  with  brood.  In  the 
Alexander  plan  the  queen  in  the  same  time, 
will  have  just  commenced  to  lay,  a"d  21 
days  must  yet  elapse  before  any  brood 
hatches  to  st'  engthen  the  colony. 

The  onlv  difference  between  the  McEvoy 
treatment  and  the  plan  of  shaking  bees  on 
to  foundation  to  make  them  carry  honey  into 
the  super  is  the  brood  that  is  given  back  to 
the  bees  after  it  is  hatched  I  know  by  ex- 
perience that  a  colony  brushed  on  to  foun- 
dation, as  soon  as  the  bees  begin  to  build 
freely  in  the  spring  will  be  only  one  extract- 
ing behind  those  which  are  not  so  treated, 
providing  the  disease  has  not  depleted  them 
too  much,  and  they  have  a  vigorous  queen. 

If  there  is  sufficient  honey  in  the  diseased 
combs  that  were  removed  to  be  worth  while, 
it  can  be  extracted,  boiled,  and  fed  back  aft- 
er being  diluted,  and,  if  one  cares  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  utilizing  the  brood  to  start 
new  colonies,  this  can  be  done  by  piling  up 
the  combs  six  or  seven  bodies  h'gh  ana  let- 
ting the  brood  hatch,  then  putting  all  the 
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bees  into  a  single  hive,  giving  them  a  set  of 
frames  filled  with  foundation  and  a  laying 
queen.  I  followed  this  plan  with  a  part  of 
my  diseased  combs,  but  a'tandoned  it,  as  the 
process  was  too  slow.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  few  colonies  which  we  may  get  in  this 
way  hardly  pay,  for  the  work  is  nearly  dou- 
bled, and  the  diseased  combs  are  left  around 
too  long.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  sooner 
Ihey  are  gotten  rid  of  the  better.  The  wax 
from  a  full  set  of  combs  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  makingfoundation  to  retill  the  frames. 
Now  add  the  set  of  combs  made  by  the  colo- 
ny treated  and  we  are  ahead  of  the  Alexander 
plan  (not  counting  the  diseased  honey),  by 
the  amount  of  w;)x  from  the  combs  and  by 
two-thirds  of  a  crop  of  honey,  at  least;  for  a 
colony  that  has  been  45  days  without  hatch- 
ing brood  in  the  height  of  the  honey-flow 
can  not  be  expected  io  produce  any  surplu~; 
and  if  the  bees  gather  even  enough  for  their 
own  consumption  they  will  do  well. 

As  to  what  we  get  for  our  time  of  melting 
up  the  diseased  combs,  making  foundation, 
and  refilling  the  framps,  I  can  say  th  .t  the 
treatment  of  either  kind  of  foul  brood  can  be 
done  successfully  only  during  the  honey- 
flow,  and  it  is  hardly  ne  'essary  to  ask  how 
much  21  days  in  the  heightof  the  honey-flow 
is  worth.  We  think  any  one  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  the  work  above  men  ioned  for  even 
one-half  the  honey  that  is  produced  in  that 
time. 

CONDITIONS  DIFFERENT    AT    THE  ALEXANDER 
YARD. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  conditions 
were  very  different  with  Mr.  Alexander  than 
with  most  of  us  As  I  understand  it,  all  of 
his  surplus  was  derived  from  buckwheat,  the 
bees  building  up  on  the  earlier  flowers,  so 
that  he  had  the  whole  summer  in  which  to 
manipulate  the  bees  in  settled  weather.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  a  queen  could  be 
removed  from  the  hivef-r  21  days,  and  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  time  for  the  colony 
to  build  up  for  the  main  honey- flow.  Many 
of  the  things  which  Mr.  Alexander  advocat- 
ed can  not  be  successfully  followed,  for  this 
same  reason.  I  have  in  mind  dividing,  put- 
ting weak  colonies  above  stronger  ones,  etc. 
I  have  twice  tried  his  method  of  dividing  by 
putting  brood  on  above  and  setting  the  super 
off  after  ten  days,  and  it  is  a<  omplete  failure 
here,  for  the  weather  is  too  changeable.  The 
weather  may  be  all  right  when  the  work  is 
done;  but  before  the  ten  days  is  up,  a  cold 
spell  may  come,  the  queen  cells  will  be  torn 
down,  and  started  over  again  in  a  few  days 
with  brood  that  is  too  old.  Any  one  who 
practices  this  plan  long,  where  these  same 
conditions  exist,  will  soon  have  a  lot  of  worth- 
less queens.  Then  in  the  case  of  putting 
weak  colonies  above  strong  ones  until  they 
are  stronger,  if  it  happens  to  turn  cold  the 
bees  will  all  leave  the  small  colony  and  go 
down  with  the  larger  one  below  where  it  is 
warmer,  leaving  the  queen  above  to  freeze. 
It  is  better  to  double  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  colonies  and  give  them  less  space  to 
keep  warm.  I  can  .see.  b.Qw  all jojt  these  plans 


may  be  successful  after  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  the  time  for  sudden  changes  is 
past.  In  this  section  bees  have  a  long  time 
to  build  up — from  February  to  June;  but 
this  is  during  the  rainy  season  when  the 
weather  is  unsettled  and  conditions  are  very 
similar  to  the  spring  months  in  the  East. 
Jamul,  Cal. 

[Mr.  E.  M.  Gibson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  correspondent  in  California  who  has 
written  such  excelh  nt  articles  during  the 
last  year  or  so.  His  compleet  analysis  of  the 
two  methods  of  cure,  the  McEvoy  and  the 
Alexander,  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  ques- 
tion of  ridding  the  country  of  brood  diseases. 
It  is  most  certainly  true  that  the  question  of 
locality  must  be  given  careful  consideration. 
In  this  connection  we  recall  that  more  than 
one  of  our  subscribers  were  not  able  to  work 
some  of  the  methods  advocated  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  this  was  due  to  difference  in  con- 
ditions. 

Referring  to  the  Alexander  cure,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  could  be  applied  to  good  ad- 
vantage after  the  white  clover  flow,  when 
there  would  be  a  period  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle brood-rearing.  In  most  localities  in  the 
Northern  States  after  the  middle  of  July, 
when  clover  and  basswood  are  out  of  bloom, 
there  will  be  practically  nothing  doing  for 
the  bees  for  a  month.  Now,  it  would  be 
possible  that  the  Alexander  method  of  cure 
might  be  applied  at  such  times  to  the  entire 
yard  without  great  loss,  and  feeding  after- 
ward. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  honey- 
flow  is  on,  or,  we  will  say,  during  the  spring 
when  brood-rearing  should  be  carried  on  to 
its  limit,  it  would  seem  that  the  Alexander 
plan  would  be  expensive  and  wasteful,  and 
that  at  such  times  the  McEvoy  method 
should  be  employed  instead. 

The  last  time  we  visited  Mr.  Alexander  we 
talked  over  the  McEvoy  and  the  Alexander 
plan  of  cure.  If  we  remember  correctly,  he 
made  the  statement  that  the  McEvoy  plan 
failed  to  rid  his  apiary  of  the  disease;  that  it 
was  only  after  he  employed  his  dequeening 
method  that  relief  came.  He  then  went  on 
to  mention  yard  after  yard  of  some  of  the 
most  successful  bee-keepers  in  New  York 
who  had  been  using  the  McEvoy  treatment, 
and  how,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  the 
plague  was  continually  coming  back.  In  la- 
ter years,  however,  the  McEvoy  plan  as  now 
administered  seems  to  be  giving  good  re- 
sults, for,  as  we  understand  it,  both  Europe- 
an and  American  foul  brood  are  well  under 
control.  As  the  McEvoy  plan  has  been  used 
almost  exclusively,  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  brought  about  by  that  particular  plan  of 
treatment. 

We  are  still  desirous  of  securing  further 
reports  on  this  general  subject.  In  the  mean- 
time it  would  seem  .that  we  mjst  take  care- 
fully into  consideration  the  question  of  local- 
ity and  general  conditions.  There  are  prob- 
ably times  when  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods  can  be  employed  to  very  good  .ad- 
vantage.T-EDj ,  :  ,  — .. ,.,. 
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OUTDOOR-WINTERED    COLONIES    LOSING  A  COUPLE    OF 
DOZEN  OF  BEES  DAILY;  IS  IT  AN  ABNORMAL  CON- 
DITION? 

I  have  my  bees  outdoors  in  a  good  tight  outside  case; 
8  single-story  iiives  about  four  inches  apart  packed 
with  straw  between  hives;  also  behind  and  on  top. 
Each  hive  has  an  entrance  3  inches  by  :'o,  with  a  storm- 
door  li-aned  up  in  front  to  keep  out  sunlight,  storms, 
and  wind.  I  notice  every  day  20  or  25  bees  from  cer- 
tain hivee,  and  four  or  five  bees  from  others,  come 
out  and  die  on  the  alighting-board,  the  weather  nearly 
down  to  z<-ro.  Can  you  say  if  this  condition  is  right, 
or  are  they  too  warm?  Should  the  entrance  be  en- 
larged to  six  or  eight  inches?  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
this  rate  of  coming  out  there  will  be  few  if  any  left  by 
spring.  C.  A.  YORK. 

Ruscomb,  Ont.,  Jan.  13. 

[No  matter  how  well  b^es  are  packed  outdoors,  there 
will  be  a  certain  mortality  taking  p'ace  daily.  Some 
bees,  b^'cause  of  bad  food,  venture  from  the  cluster; 
others,  from  other  causes,  become  chilled,  then  starve 
and  die.  Others  still,  because  of  old  age,  also  drop  off. 
Four  or  live  dead  bees  daily  is  not  a  great  loss,  if  you 
stop  to  figure  it  up,  and  is  not  much  larger  than  we  have 
had  at  Medina,  and  what  we  have  observed  at  other 
yards  where  bees  are  wintered  outdoors.  They  may 
not  appear  at  the  entrance  everj'  day;  but  on  certain 
days  when  it  warms  up  there  will  be  a  sort  of  house- 
cleaning  in  which  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  bees 
pushed  out,  and  one  would  think  that  a  large  number 
were  dying.  The  probabilities  are  you  have  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  ten  thousand  bees  in  each  of  your  hives. 
Suppose  there  is  a  maximum  daily  mortality  of  25  bees. 
There  are  about  sixty  days,  possibly,  of  cold  weather. 
This  would  make  only  1500  bees,  or  a  lOtal  of  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  survivals.  The  stronger  the  colony  the 
larg  r  the  number  of  bees  that  will  die  daily,  but  the 
smaller  the  percentage  of  loss. 

The  number  of  bees  found  dead  at  the  entrance  will 
be  much  greater  this  winter  than  usual  on  account  of 
honey-dew.  If  you  have  no  honey-dew  your  daily 
percentage  of  loss  should  be  smaller. 

But  the  death  loss  outdoors  is  usually  no  greater  >\f 
as  large  I  than  the  loss  inside  of  a  good  cellar.  We 
have  stepped  in  many  a  cellar  and  found  anywhere 
from  one  to  two  inches  of  dead  bees  on  the  floor,  and 
yet  out  of  that  same  cellar  would  come  a  lot  of  str(>ng 
healthy  colonies  for  spring.  It  has  been  contended 
that  many  of  these  bees  are  superannuated,  and  would 
die  any  way.  It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  a  two-inch  deep  loss  of  bees  all  over  the 
cellar  bottom  is  too  great.  We  have  wintered  in  our 
shop  cellar,  and  the  total  number  on  the  cellar  bottom 
—well,  they  could  almost  be  counted. 

But  perhaps  some  who  were  wintering  outdoors  will 
report  that  they  see  no  dead  bees  in  froi  t  of  the  en- 
trances of  their  hives.  The  first  warm  day  the  bees 
can  fly  in  the  spring  there  will  be  found  quite  a  large 
bunch  of  them  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  almost  every 
colony,  if  theie  is  very  much  honey-dew  in  the  hive. 
These  would  be  the  bees  that  died  all  during  the  win- 
ter. 

Right  here  ought  to  be  entered  a  caution.  Some- 
times the  dead  bees  will  clogupthe  entrance,  and  then 
there  is  sure  to  be  trouble;  because  a  closed  entrance 
usually  means  death  to  the  whole  colony. 

Replying  to  your  question,  your  entrances  are  large 
enough  providing  they  are  kept  clear  of  aead  bres.  If 
you  do  not  n.ake  a  practice  of  raking  them  out  clean 
about  once  a  month,  the  entrance  had  better  be  8x>'3 
in  the  case  of  a  strong  colony. — Ed.] 


CARBOLIC  ACID    IN   SPRAYING-SOLUTIONS  TO  PREVENT 
BEES  FROM   BEING  POISONED. 

Mr.  Root:— I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  the 
15th.  inclosing  one  from  Messrs.  Metcalfe  &  Parks,  of 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  who,  I  remember,  rep  'rted  to 
you  last  year  that  their  bees  had  been  poisoned  by  ar- 
senical sprays  on  fruit-blossoms.  In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  carbolic  acid  can  be  used  in  dilute 
solution  in  the  spray  liquid  to  repel  the  bees  and  at 
the  same  time  not  injure  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  I  will 
say  that  I  think  this  is  possible.  I  must  immediitely 
confess  that  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  this 
matter,  nor  do  I  know  any  one  else  who  has  had  such. 
My  recommendation  would  be  that  the  trees  be  spray- 


ed just  after  the  blossoms  drop.  They  are  not  then 
secreting  nectar,  and  the  bees  would  not  be  working 
on  them.  Ihe  results  of  spraying  would  be  fully  as 
good  as  or  better  than  if  the  liquid  be  applied  while 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.  From  a  horticultural  staid- 
point  I  surely  do  not  think  it  best  to  spray  trees  with 
any  thing  while  they  are  in  bloom.  Thus  the  danger 
of  killing  the  bees  will  be  entirely  overcome. 

As  the  inquirer  does  not  state  what  kinds  of  fruits  he 
sprayed  I  can  not  give  the  formula  with  such  certainty 
as  I  would  if  I  knew  for  sure  whether  they  are  the 
pome  fruits  or  the  stone  fruits.  In  ge  eral,  however, 
2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  1  lb  of  bluestone,  and  3  lbs. 
of  lime  in  50  gallons  of  waier  will  be  found  safe  and 
efficient.  If  there  really  be  danger  of  the  bees  sipping 
this,  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid.  The  crude  article  will  do  as 
well  as  the  rehned,  and  is,  of  course,  much  less  expen- 
sive. By  shaving  1  lb.  of  hard  soap  tine,  in  a  gallon 
of  hot  water,  one  can  add  one  gallon  of  carbolic  acid 
to  this  soap  solution,  and  emuisify  it  by  vigorous  beat- 
ing or  churning  through  a  spray-pump.  It  will  be- 
come a  creamy  mass,  and  can  be  kept  as  a  stock  solu- 
tion. Only  enough  of  this  will  be  needed  in  each  bar- 
rel or  tank  of  the  arsenical  spray  to  repel  the  bees ; 
and  as  bees  are  very  readily  repelled  by  the  odor  of 
carbolic  acid,  this  means  that  the  quantity  will  be  so 
slight  as  not  to  prove  injurious  to  young  fruits.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  addition  of  one-tenih  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  carbolic  acid  would  pollute  the  spray  liq- 
uid so  as  to  repel  the  bees,  and  that  considerably  more 
than  one  per  cent  will  be  needed  to  injure  the  fruits. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  18.  H.  A.  SURFACE, 

Economic  Zoologist. 

[Reference  ha=  been  made  before  in  these  columns 
to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  spraying-solutions  to 
keep  the  be^ s  away  from  the  fruit-trees;  but  no  one  so 
far  seems  to  have  any  dehnite  knowledge  of  how  the 
acid  has  been  used.  If  any  one  can  furnish  the  infor- 
mation we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  suggestions  made 
by  Protessor  Surface  (who  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  spraying)  will  be 
safe  to  follow. — Ed.] 


KEEPING   WEEDS    DOWN   AROUND    HIVES. 

How  can  I  prevent  grass  and  weeds  from  growing 
about  my  hives?  For  some  time  I  have  had  my  ashes 
put  in  the  apiary  in  order  to  keep  down  grass  and 
weeds,  and  to  give  the  place  a  neat  appearance  ;  but 
this  season  dandelions,  docks,  and  fall  grass  are  most 
luxuriant;  and  even  salt  does  not  kill  them  as  I  once 
thought  it  would.  Kindly  tell  me  something  not  poi- 
sonous to  bees  that  will  surely  keep  down  all  growth 
around  the  hives. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  7.  S.  E.  WILLIAMS. 

[If  you  have  a  permanent  location  for  your  apiary, 
and  wish  to  go  to  the  expense,  a  good  way  is  to  make 
a  concrete  foundation  lor  the  hives.  This  can  be 
made  a  few  inches  larger  than  the  hive  in  order  to 
prevent  grass  and  weeds  from  growing  too  close.  The 
top  of  this  foundation  may  be  made  level  with  the 
ground;  and  since  theie  would  be  no  object  in  using  a 
very  thin  mixture  of  concrete  we  believe  that  one  part 
of  cement  to  nine  or  ten  paits  of  sand  and  gravel 
would  be  sufficient.  If  the .-  and  and  gravel  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaply,  the  expense  will  thus  not  be  very 
great  aside  irom  the  labor  of  making  them. 

Salt  will  kill  weeds  and  grasses  if  enough  is  used.  It 
is  so  cheap  that  small  handfuls  of  it  scattered  here  and 
there,  especially  around  the  entrances  of  the  hives, 
will  make  short  work  of  vegetation  not  wanted.  If 
your  yard  is  located  out  in  the  country  where  sheep 
are  kept,  you  can  easily  crop  down  grass  and  weeds  by 
letting  the  sheep  loose  in  the  bee-yard  at  night.  In 
fact,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  leave  them  theie  all  day. 
Occasionally  a  sheep  will  get  close  to  an  entrance;  but 
unless  a  bee  stings  it  around  the  eyes  or  nose  it  can  do 
but  very  little  harm.  It  does  not  take  a  sheep  long  to 
learn  to  push  its  head  under  a  clump  of  bushes,  when 
the  rest  of  its  anatomy  will  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
wool.— Ed.] 

MOVING  BEES  IN  COI  D  WEATHER;  IS  SNOW  A  PROTEC- 
TION TO  OUTDOOR-WINTERED  BEES? 

What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  best  for  me,  as 
I  do  not  find  any  thing  printed  regarding  my  situation? 
I  have  bought  60  colonies  of  bees  20  miles  distant;  ex- 
pected them  to  have  sufficient  stores  to  remain  where 
they  are  outside;  but  by  chance  I  discovered  they  were 
very  light.  We  have  a  solid  sheef  of  snow  from  one  to 
three  feet  deep  all  over.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
move  them  home  those  20  miles  on  sleighs  when  we 
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get  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  40°,  and  place  them  in  a 
bee-cellar  where  I  already  have  70  colonies?  Would 
you  expect  it  to  cause  a  great  loss  owing  to  bees  filling 
themselves  or  wou  d  it  not  be  just  as  bad  in  early 
spring  when  roads  are  rough,  owing  to  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  bees  at  that  time? 

I  have  another  yard  of  60  colonies  snowed  half  under 
before  I  could  gt-t  them  in  ihe  cellar.  They  are  in  or- 
dinary dovetailed  hives,  Colorado  covers,  so  I  left 
them,  thinking  the  snow  was  as  good  as  any  protection 
to  bees.  Would  you  put  them  in  the  cellar  the  last 
two  months,  as  I  now  have  a  cellar  empty  ready  for 
bees?  Neils  A.  Nelson. 

Dike,  Iowa,  Jan.  18. 

[It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  move  bees  during  cold 
weather  when  sleighing  is  good,  although  we  would 
select  a  time  when  it  is  just  below  freezing.  We  would 
not  advise  waiting  until  spring  when  the  roads  are 
broken  up.  If  they  be  moved  now  and  put  into  a  cel- 
lar the  disturbance  would  cause  notiouble— at  least, 
reports  where  precisely  this  same  thing  has  been  done 
in  the  past  have  not  shown  any  bad  results. 

Yes,  snow,  if  banked  up  around  the  hives,  is  a  decid- 
ed protection.  The  more  we  can  have  the  better,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  melt  around  ihe  entrance  and  freeze, 
sealing  the  entrance  hermetically.  That  is  the  only 
danger  arising  from  too  much  snow.  An  ordinary 
light  snow  baiiked  up  around  the  entrance  will  do  no 
harm;  but  should  there  come  a  thaw,  then  a  severe 
freeze-up  afterward,  the  apiarist  would  do  well  to  look 
to  his  entrances. — Ed.] 


coming  clogged.  Those  bees  you  see  coming  out  are 
probably  seeking  a  chance  to  fly.  They  chill  and  die 
when  they  come  outside.  Bad  food  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  induce  spring  dwindling. — Ed.] 


CAN  THE  DOOLITTLE  PI  AN  OF  NON-SWARMING  BE  WORK- 
ED WITH  THE  CHAFF  HIVE?  FEEDING  BEES  WITH  A 
SYRUP  MADE  FROM  SCRAPS  OF  CANDY. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  work  the  Doolit- 
tle  plan  of  non-swarming?  I  have  all  double-walled 
hives  with  tight  bottoms.  Could  I  put  a  single-walled 
hive  on  top?  Can  I  shake  No.  2  hive  into  No.  1  instead 
of  No.  1  into  No.  2? 

I  also  should  like  your  opinion  of  feeding  scraps  of 
candy  to  bees  in  the  spring  in  syrup  form,  such  as 
horehound,  anise,  tartaric  acid,  menthol,  peppeimint, 
butter-scotch,  leaving  out  medicated  cough  drops, 
burnt  sugar,  etc.  PHILIP  F.  Debbold. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  work  the 
Doolittle  system  of  non-swarming  with  a  double-wall- 
ed chaff  hive,  providing  such  hive  is  built  on  the  mod- 
ern plan,  so  that  a  single-walled  hive  or  super  can  be 
set  on  top.  If  you  consult  the  bee-supply  catalogs  you 
will  find  in  most  cases  that  sii  gle-walled  supers  and 
hive-bodir-s  can  be  used  on  top  of  double-walled  chaff 
hives  of  the  same  frame  capacity. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  give  bees  syrup  made 
from  scrap  candy  during  cold  weaiher.  You  can  use 
this  to  good  advantage  toward  spring  when  the  bees 
will  have  a  litt'e  opportunity  for  a  cleansing  flight. 
As  a  general  thing  we  would  not  recommend  anything 
for  winter  food  except  the  best  of  honey  or  granulated- 
sugar  syruu. 

Burnt  sugar  would  be  almost  sure  death  to  a  colony, 
although  it  could  be  used  safely  enough  in  warm 
weather  when  the  bees  can  fly. — tD.] 


BEES    GETTING    CHILLED  AT  THE    ENTRANCES    OF    THE 
HIVES. 

I  Started  bee-keeping  in  the  spring  of  1908  with  one 
colony.  I  increased  this  colony  to  four  fairly  strong 
colonif  s,  which  are  provided  with  good  stores,  apd  are 
in  single-walled  hives,  packed  warmly  in  winter  cases. 
The  bees  wintered  well  last  winter;  but  this  winter,  al- 
though the  conditions  are  the  same,  I  find  a  handful 
of  dead  bees  every  few  days  around  the  entrances, 
both  outside  and  inside.  They  seem  to  run  to  the  en- 
trance and  get  chilled  so  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
back.  Is  the  hive  too  warm  or  too  cold?  We  have  had 
zero  weather  lately,  and  I  had  the  entrances  >8x2 
inches,  but  have  lengthened  them  to  6  inches  and  in 
some  cases  to  8;  but  the  bees  come  out  and  die  just  the 
same.  If  this  keeps  on  I  shall  lose  all  before  spring, 
as  a  handful  every  other  day  is  too  much  loss  tor  any 
colony.  P.  J.  HOEVEL. 

Bradentown,  Fla. 

[Mortality  of  bees  is  greater  during  severely  cold 
winters  than  mild  ones.  This  is  one  reason  why  >ou 
find  more  df  ad  bees  in  front  of  the  entrances  this  win- 
ter than  last;  but  probably  the  greatest  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  bees  come  out  is  the  character  of  the  food.  If 
there  is  much  honey-dew  in  your  hives  many  bees 
will  become  uneasy  on  account  of  their  intestines  be- 


NEW  MEXICO  WELL  ADAPTED  TO  BEE-KEEPING. 

As  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  from  our  country,  I 
venture  to  report.  I  live  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
New  Mexico,  in  what  is  known  as  "The  Sunny  San 
Juan  Co."  This  is  a  great  fruit  country— one  of  the 
best  in  the  West.  It  is  a  new  country,  with  a  delight- 
ful climate,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  bees. 

I  have  been  in  the  bee  business  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  have  made  it  my  leading  business.  I  can 
say  that,  so  far,  I  have  never  made  a  failure.  Failures 
do  come,  but  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

I  started  with  bees  in  this  place  one  year  ago  by  pur- 
chasing 140  coionies.  Of  these  I  lost  35  in  the  spring; 
and  as  I  had  to  feed,  things  looked  discouraging;  but 
the  willows  began  to  bloom,  the  b^es  took  courage, 
and  we  got  a  good  honey-flow.  Afterward  the  swarms 
came  till  I  now  have  170  colonies. 

I  had  a  large  swarm  July  4  that  filled  the  hive  and 
made  me  seven  24-section  cases  of  honey  that  sold  at 
home  at  $2  75  a  case. 

I  have  kept  a  strict  book  account,  and  I  find  that  an 
investment  of  <528  for  bees  and  all  supplies  has  brought 
a  return  of  $895  in  twelve  months,  and  I  now  have  more 
bees  and  supplies  on  hand  than  I  started  with. 

I  did  equally  well  when  in  Colorado;  but  I  think 
this  the  best  country  for  bees  that  I  have  seen  yet.  I 
have  been  in  a  number  of  States. 

REV.  T.  D.  Saffell. 

Farmington,  New  Mex.,  Dec.  20. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  SYRUP  SO  THAT  IT  WILL  NOT  CANDY. 

Several  years  ago  my  father  kept  bees  at  Quiiicy, 
Michigan,  and  one  winter  he  was  obliged  to  feed  his 
bees  quite  a  little  syrup.  He  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  first  he  made  in  keeping  it  from  candy- 
ing. He  was  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings  at  that  time; 
and  as  I  remember  it  he  wrote  you  to  learn  how  to 
make  the  syrup  properly.  I  do  not  keep  be«rs,  but  have 
occasion  to  make  syrup  from  granulated  sugar  fre- 
quently, but  have  not  been  successful  in  makmg  it  so 
it  will  not  candy.  The  syrup  we  make  we  prefer  to 
have  quite  heavy.  E.  D.  RiCKETSON. 

Muson  City,  Iowa,  Jan.  19. 

[Our  practice  is  to  put  nothing  in  the  syrup  to  pre- 
vent candying;  but  there  are  some  who  find  it  neces- 
sary, especially  if  the  syrup  is  thick,  say  two  2^2  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  To  prevent  candying.  Dr. 
Miller  recommends  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  to 
every  20  pounds  of  sugar.  Doolittle  uses  honey  in 
place  of  acid  in  these  proportions:  15  lbs.  of  water,  30 
lbs.  of  sug-ir,  a  d  after  the  mixture  h  s  been  thorough- 
ly heated  he  adds  5  lbs.  of  extracted  honey,  making  in 
all50  1bs.  of  feed— Ed.J 


IS    THERE    ANY    LAW    REGULATING    THE    DISTANCE    OF 
BEES  FROM  THE  HIGHWAY? 

Will  you  please  inform  me  if  there  is  any  law  as  to 
how  far  bees  may  be  set  from  the  hives  of  our  neigh- 
bors^also  from  the  street?  WM.  H.  MoRSE. 

North  Girard,  Pa.,  Jan.  19. 

[There  is  no  law  in  any  of  the  States  that  we  know 
of  that  regulates  the  distance  that  bees  shall  be  kept 
from  the  general  highway.  As  a  matter  of  precaution, 
however,  we  would  advise  putting  all  bees  in  the  back 
end  of  a  town  lot,  or,  if  they  are  to  be  located  in  the 
country,  at  least  100  feet  from  the  general  highway, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  line  fence,  especially 
if  there  is  a  cultivated  ticld  in  which  horses  may  be 
driven  in  plowing  or  cultivating.— ED.] 


A  SUCCESSFUL  WAY  OF  KILLING  RATS. 

There  are  many  ways  to  catch  rats:  but  most  traps 
are  useless  so  far  as  getting  the  "  old  timers  "  is  con- 
cerned. An  experiment  of  mine  has  proved  success- 
ful with  both  the  old  and  the  young  rats.  I  take  two 
tin  pans:  fill  one  with  meal  aiid  dry  plaster  of  Paris, 
half  and  half,  well  mixed  together,  and  the  other  one 
with  cold  water.  I  put  them  where  the  rats  can  get  to 
them  easily,  and  then  watch  if  possible.  The  rats  eat 
the  meal  and  then  drink  the  cold  water.  The  planter 
causes  them  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  water,  which  sets 
the  plaster  and  causes  death.  I  have  found  rat-  after- 
ward almost  as  hard  as  a  stone.  W.  HACKING. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

[This  looks  as  if  it  might  work  well.  If  any  reader 
tries  it  we  should  like  to  have  him  report.— ED.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a   I.  Root 


Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.— MATT. 
16:16. 
Lord,  save  us;  we  perish.— MATT.  8 :  25. 

Most  automobiles— in  fact,  I  think  I  may 
say  all  automobiles — have  a  special  and  ex- 
ceedingly important  mechanism  called  the 
"  brake;"  and  this  brake,  or  system  of  brakes, 
is  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  checking  speed 
but  of  bringing  the  machine  spf^edily  to  a 
standstill  when  occasion  may  require.  J  he 
machme  I  have  run  for  so  many  years  (and 
so  many  thousand  miles)  was  made  with  ihree 
brakes.  First,  if  you  pull  the  starting-lever 
backward  instead  of  forward  it  acts  as  a 
brake.  Be^idep  this  brake  there  is  a  pedal 
to  be  operated  by  the  left  foot.  This  is  more 
powerful,  and  will,  if  pusiied  hard,  br.ng  the 
engine  almost  "up  standing"  at  once  You 
might  at  first  thought  say,  "Why,  these  two 
brakes  are  surely  enough;"  but,  lisren  and 
consider.  Suppose  the  chain  (or  other  ma- 
chinery) that  connects  the  engine  to  the 
drivewheels  should  suddenly  br^ak.  Chains 
wear  out,  and  are  often  run  when  they  are 
liable  to  break  and  drop  clear  off  the  machine. 
Of  what  use  is  your  brake  on  the  engine  when 
the  chain  is  gone?  Suppose  you  are  going 
up  a  long  steep  hill  and  your  chain  gives 
way.  Your  machine  will  at  once  go  down 
backward  at  a  speed  requiring  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  most  expert  chauffeur  to  keep  it 
from  a  disastrous  wreck. 

Well,  to  guard  against  such  contingencies 
all  good  machines  have  what  is  called  an 
"eme  gency  brake."  This  brake  has  no 
connection  with  the  engine,  but  clutches 
with  a  grip  of  s-teel  the  powerful  driving- 
wheels  of  the  craft;  and  the  lever  that  works 
the  device,  although  out  of  sight,  and  as  a  rule 
unused,  is  so  close  to  the  driver's  right  hand 
that  he  can  grasp  it  firmly,  if  need  be,  in  the 
fractio'^  of  a  second.  I  hardly  need  tell  you 
of  the  importance  of  thoroughly  testing  this 
emergency  brake  often.  If  a  dog  suddenly 
rushes  in  front  of  you,  you  should  be  able 
not  only  to  save  the  dog,  but  possibly  save  a 
smashup  of  the  whole  outfit,  endangering 
the  limt)s  and  lives  of  the  occupants.  Run- 
ning over  a  worthless  dog  recently  overturn- 
ed and  made  an  expensive  wreck  of  a  big 
and  valuable  machine. 

Let  us  now  change  the  subject  a  little. 
Last  evening  (Wednesday)  the  leader  of  our 
prayer-meeting  took  the  subject  of  prayer 
He  asked  different  members  present  several 
questions,  and  finally  gave  me  the  question, 
"To  whom  should  we  go  in  prayer?"  In 
reply  I  gave  the  above  ab  'ut  the  automobile, 
and  finally  added  we  should  go  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  is  every  Christian's 
privilege  to  find  in  him  an  "emergency 
brake  "  fully  adequate  to  arrest  our  frail  hu- 
man bark  and  pilot  it  safely  through  all  life's 
emergencies  That  little  prayer,  "Lord, 
help,"  has  been  my  "emergency  brake" 
ever  since  I  started  to  follow  the  lowly  Naza- 
rene.  1  have  before  told  you  that  I  have  used 


it  so  much  thatitrings  out  in  my  heart  like  an 
alarm  bell  {all  of  itself  I  might  almost  say) , 
whenever  danger  or  a  crisis  app-  ars  When 
the  danger  is  very  great,  the  prayer  is,  "Lord 
Jesus,  help." 

I  want  to  give  you  two  instances  of  how 
this  "emerg<-ncy  brake"  works. 

One  morning  years  ago,  I  came  over  to 
the  factory  just  before  the  whistle  blew  and 
found  the  janitor  (an  elderly  man  who  had 
been  long  in  my  employ)  talking  vehement- 
ly to  a  group  of  the  hands.  He  was  so  mu'  h 
stirred  up  iie  did  not  notice  my  pre.-ence, 
and  kept  on.  I  soon  gathered  from  the  smiles 
from  those  present  that  it  was  my  poor  self 
he  was  rating.  Finallv  he  turned  so  as  to 
discover  I  was  present  and  had  heard  his 
tirade.  He  stopped  a  little;  but  as  he  was 
still  angry  he  turned  on  me  and  gave  me, 
right  before  a  lot  of  hands,  a  regu'ar  "blow- 
ing-up." I  think  his  charge  was  that  I  was 
•too  tasy  with  certain  ones  that  I  had  partic- 
ular fdvori  es  who  broke  rules  as  they  pleas- 
ed, etc.  I  had  opened  my  mouih  to  reply  and 
tell  him.  as  plensan'ly  as  I  could  to  hunt  up 
a  better  lot  of  folks  to  work  with;  but,  sharp 
and  clear,  came  the  "  I  ord,  help!  '  The 
"emergency  brake"  gave  orders  to  say 
nothing  to  him  at  all  while  he  was  angry, 
even  though  he  had  been  stirring  up  disre- 
spect to  his  employer.  I  l<^oked  around  smil- 
inglv  on  the  crowd  that  had  gathered,  then 
walked  away  with  long  rapid  strides  amid 
the  roars  of  merrirr  ent  from-  the  group  of 
bystandf  rs.  I  f«  It  happy  over  my  victory 
(as  the  Christian  always  does),  and  forgot 
all  about  the  incident  until  a'ong  toward  noon 
when  the  janitor  followed  me  into  one  of  the 
basements,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
som-  thing  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  ever 
thank  you  enough  for  not  turning  me  off  on 
the  spot  this  morning  as  I  deserved.  I  am 
out  of  tiealth,  and  touchy,  I  suppose.  I  don't 
think  you  know  how  some  of  them  take  pains 
to  vex  me  and  hinder  me  from  look'ng  after 
the  interests  of  the  busmess.  You  have  al- 
ways been  my  best  friend;  and  if  you  will 
forgive  me  this  time  I  will  try  to  show  you 
my  penitence  is  not  all  empty  words.  I  am 
trying  to  be  a  Christian;  but  I  make  such 
poor  work  of  it  I  sometimes  think  I  had  bet- 
ter give  it  all  up  " 

He  was  in  our  employ  several  years  after- 
ward; and.  wtien  near  to  death,  he  sent  for 
his  old  employer;  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
cheer  him  up  as  best  I  could  ere  he  took  the 
trip  across  the  dark  valley. 

Now,  friends,  suppose  I  had  on  that  partic- 
ular morning  told  him  with  harsh  words  to 
"get  off  our  premises,  and  never  show  your 
face  here  again!"  What  would  have  been 
the  result?  He  and  I  would  have  been  ene- 
mies the  rest  of  our  lives.  His  Christianity 
would  have  received  a  shock,  and  mine  too, 
for  such  things  always  "cut  both  ways." 
Don't  you  think  you  had  better  adopt  my 
"emergency  brakes"?  It  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing, for  the  Savior's  love  is  as  free  as  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink.  I  have 
outlined  in  the  above  two  ways  of  settling  a 
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difficulty.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  hu- 
manity should  one  spend  his  whole  life  in 
the  way  I  was  prompted  to  do,  rather  than  the 
other  way? 

Before  giving  the  second  illustration  let 
me  say  the  dear  children,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Root,  have  often  objected  to  that  portion  of 
these  Home  papers  where  I  tell  of  my  own 
temptations  and  impulses  toward  selfishness 
and  wrong;  and  God  knows  it  is  no  pleasant 
task  to  admit  I  am  tempted  to  be  selfish. 

I  give  you  these  conflicts  just  as  I  give  you 
my  fights  against  the  wild  animals  that  de- 
stroy my  chickens,  t  at  you  may  in  like  man- 
ner come  out  victorious  against  the  foes  of 
honest  industry. 

My  old  father  was,  while  on  the  farm, 
greatly  interested  in  raising  and  selling  colts. 
Well,  when  he  was  making  a  sale  he  was  so 
careful  to  tell  the  purchaser  the  faults  as 
well  as  the  good  qualities  of  the  horse  in 
question,  that  we  children  used  to  tell  him- 
he  overdid  the  matter,  and  made  out  the 
horse  worse  than  he  really  was.  I  hope  it 
was  true  (bless  his  memory)  that  he  was 
more  concerned  about  being  strictly  honest 
than  he  was  about  getting  a  good  round  price 
for  his  hose  fKsh 

Now  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  going 
into  the  details  pretty  fully  of  a  simple  little 
transaction,  for  there  are  important  principles 
involved  in  it. 

I  was  away  from  home,  in  a  town  where  I 
was  not  very  well  acquainted.  I  had  an  im- 
portant letter  to  mail  and  was  out  of  stamps,* 
and,  still  worse,  but  little  money  to  buy  them. 
It  was  just  before  the  holidays,  and  there 
was  so  much  mail  and  so  many  packages 
that  extra  help  was  called  into  the  office. 
The  additional  help  was  only  a  schoolgirl, 
evidently;  but  I  presume  the  postmaster  de- 
cided she  could  preside  at  the  stamp-window, 
even  if  she  had  but  little  experience  with 
money  and  making  change.  I  laid  down  a 
coin,  and  asked  for  25  two  cent  stamps.  Aft- 
er a  little  time  in  counting  the  stamps,  she 
handed  them  over  to  me  with  two  coins — a 
half-dollar  and  a  quarter.  Let  me  digress  a 
little  right  here.  If  I  should  tell  you  of  some- 
thing I  had  dreamed,  no  one  could  tell  wheth- 
er I  told  the  exact  truth  or  not.  Only  God 
could  tell.  In  the  same  way,  when  I  tell  you 
of  the  conflicts  that  went  on  in  my  own 
mind,  only  God  knows  whether  or  not  I  am 
truthful.  '  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  it  was 
in  a  somewhat  absent-minded  way  I  took  the 
coins  and  the  stamps  and  went  over  to  anoth- 
er part  of  the  office  to  mail  the  letter.  As  I 
was  dropping  the  letter  in  the  box  I  was 
aware  my  spiritual  nature  was  waking  up. 
The  "alarm,"  or,  if  you  choose,  conscience, 

Erotested,  and  I  looked  at  the  coins  in  my 
and.     I  went  back  to  the  girl  and  said: 
"Did  you  not  make  a  mistake?    Twenty- 
five  two-cent  stamps  would  he  fifty  cents." 

"Oh!  I  gness   I  did,"  she  replied,  and  I 
gave  her  back  the  quarter. 

Nothing  particularly  wrong  in  the  above, 
is  there?    I  would  gladly  stop  here;  but  I  can 

*  I  had  lost  a  check  I  was  expecting  to  get  cashed  at 
the  bank. 


not,  and  be  truthful.  I  put  the  half-dollar  in 
my  pocket  and  started  to  go  away;  but  the 
"emergency  brake  "  came  down  harder  than 
ever.  My  impression,  when  I  laid  down  the 
coin  for  the  stamps,  w.is  that  it  was  only  .  0 
cts.,  but  when  5U  and  25  also  came  back  with 
the  stamps,  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  it  must 
have  been  a  dollar  after  all,  and  decided  to 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  when  I  was  just  about  to 
step  out  at  the  doorway  I  recalled  that  I  had 
searched  my  porkets  just  before  going  to  the 
office,  and  declared  there  wasn't  a  "whole 
dollar"  in  my  possession.  The  conflict  in 
my  heart  probably  lasted  only  a  second  or 
two;  but  one  may  at  times  go  over  a  good 
deal  of  ground  in  a  second. 

Satan,  at  least  once,  tried  to  tempt  our 
Savior.  On  this  ocasion  I  can  imagine  he 
tried  to  argue  with  me  in  something  tlie  same 
way.  He  made  three  different  points  or  rea- 
sons why  I  could  honestly  keep  the  coin  I 
was  fingering.  First,  he  said,  "In  these 
busy  times  it  isn't  necessary  to  count  the 
change  you  receive.  It  looks  small.  Push 
it  in  your  pocket  and  go  ahead  with  business. 
If  anybody  gives  you  too  much,  it  is  his  af- 
fair, not  yours." 

Secondly,  he  put  in,  "You  are  not  taking 
the  girl's  money — of  course  you  wouldn't  do 
that,  but  what  is  50  cts.  (that  you  need  badly) 
in  Uncle  Sam's  vast  domain  with  his  tons  of 
stamps  and  dollars?"  The  above  is  a  pretty 
tough  confession  for  A.  I.  Root,  is  it  not? 
Perhaps  I  have  got  it  a  little  strong,  just  as 
my  ola  father  used  to  do  in  selling  his  colts; 
but  the  thought  did  cross  my  mind  at  least 
faintly.  The  conductor  on  a  railway  was 
once  dismissed  because  he  was  "color- 
blind." He  had  gradually  failed  to  see  any 
difference  in  the  "color"  of  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  company  and  that  belonging 
to  himself.  While  I  fingered  the  coin  and 
procrastinated,  the  color  of  Uncle  Samuel's 
stamps  and  money  seemed  different  from 
that  belonging  to  individuals. 

My  friends,  this  same  "color  blindness" 
that  I  have  been  descr  bing  will  wreck  our 
whole  nation  and  send  the  whole  of  human- 
ity to  the  bottomless  pit  if  we  can  not  get 
cured  of  it.  Lastly,  he  suggested  that,  per- 
haps, I  really  did  have  a  dollar  in  my  pocket, 
and  the  girl  was  right  about  it.  I  suppose 
this  is  possible,  but  not  at  all  probable  under 
the  circumstances.  What  ought  an  honest 
man  and  a  Christian  do  when  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  decide  absolutely  whom  the  dollar  re- 
ally belongs  to — your  neighbor  (or,  perhaps, 
the  great  public),  or  yourself?  In  a  case 
like  tnis,  where  j^ou  alone  must  decide,  what 
shall  you  do?  Listen  to  the  proniptings  of 
the  "emergency brake  "and say,  "God help- 
ing me,  I  will  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  do 
wrong,  to  the  end  of  my  days." 

I  went  back  once  more  to  the  stamp-win- 
dow. 

"I  fear,  my  friend,  you  have  made  still 
another  mistake.  Do  you  remember  what 
coin  I  gave  you  for  the  stamps?" 

"Why,  I  supposed  it  was  a  dollar — was  it 
not?" 

"I  am  sure  it  could  not  have  been  a  dol- 
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lar,  for  I  did  not  have  a  dollar  in  my  pocket." 
After  the  coin  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
rightful  owner  the  emergency  brake  drop- 

Eed  back  out  of  sight,  and  I  wt- nt  about  my 
usiness  with  a  light  and  happy  heart.  We 
are  told  "  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches,"  and  I  want  to  add  that  a 
clear  conscience  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
stamps  and  money  the  whole  wide  world 
contains.  Shortly  after,  my  missing  check 
came  in  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphia  tirm, 
saying  I  had  doubtless  sent  it  by  mistake. 


POULTRY 

Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


OU I  GENERALING  THE   "VARMINTS,"  ETC. 

I  told  you  in  my  last  that  the  possom  pulled 
out  of  our  best  steel  trap  twice.  Well,  after 
he  had  in  like  manner  pulled  out  five  times  I 
went  to  the  drugstore  and  got  a  dime's  worth 
of  strychnine,  and  two  big  fat  possums  were 
found  laid  out  next  morning.  Later  we 
found  another,  and  three  skunks  also.  No 
wonder  we  had  trouble  with  our  chickens. 
A  neighbor,  Mr.  Raub,  and,  by  the  way,  an 
old  bee-keeper  from  York  State,  said  our 
traps  were  not  set  right.  He  showed  Wes- 
ley, so  that  we  are  now  getting  rats  and 
skunks  every  few  days  I  nave  told  you  the 
rats  of  the  L  nited  States  cost  our  people  a 
hundred  million  dollars  every  year.  How 
much  do  prowling  wild  animals,  such  as  pos- 
sums, skunks,  weasels,  etc.,  cost  poultry- 
men'^  We  have  many  visitors;  and  almost 
every  one,  no  matter  what  State  he  comes 
from,  can  relate  a  similar  expei  ience  in  try- 
ing to  raise  chickens.  The  most  of  them 
give  it  up,  and  pronounce  chickens  "too 
risky."  Shall  I  give  it  up?  Not  much!  We 
have  an  inch-mesh  netting  put  down  into  the 
ground,  all  around  our  two  acres.  When 
we  find  a  place  where  they  have  dug  under, 
or  tried  to,  we  set  traps  there.  My  neighbor 
Rood  said  my  war  on  these  pests  was  a  great 
blessing  to  this  whole  neighborhood. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  made  any  thing 
that  gives  me  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
than  the  brooder  house  I  have  mentioned. 
I  expect  to  give  you  a  picture  of  it  soon. 
The  netting  stapled  to  the  sills  goes  down 
into  the  ground  a  foot;  and  just  a  few  nights 
ago  some  animal  dug  down  against  the  net- 
ting in  several  places  all  around  the  house. 
How  did  he  know  there  were  two  brooders 
full  of  ten  day-old  chicks  inside?  The  brood- 
er-house secures  three  very  important 
things:  absolute  safety  from  prowlers;  a 
nice  warm  place  out  of  the  wind  when  it  is 
cold,  and  a  safe  dry  place  to  ramble  and 
play  and  scratch  when  it  rains  or  when  the 
grass  is  too  wet  to  go  out. 

Not  only  is  there  a  satisfaction  in  beating 
the  enemy,  but  it  is  some  hing  like  this: 

My  neighbor  Rood  says,  with  a  comical 
smile  on  his  face,  when  we  have  a  touch  of 


frost,  "If  it  kills  all  the  stuff  north  of  us 
there  will  be  no  glut  in  the  market,  and  we 
Manatee  Co.  people  will  get  bettt-r  prices." 

Now,  don't  think  from  this  that  Mr.  Rood 
is  not  a  Christian  in  his  planning.  He  looks 
at  it  this  way:  There  is  nothing  very  wrong 
in  looking  forward,  and  planning  by  every 
means  in  your  power,  so  as  to  have  a  good 
crop  at  just  the  time  many  or  most  people 
fail.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  way 
or  giving  up  to  preventable  troubles  like  those 
I  have  mentioned. 

After  I  had  fenced  out  and  des^oyed  the 
skunks,  rats,  and  possums,  I  had  only  six 
chicks  left  of  the  70  that  came  out  of  tt  e  in- 
cubators, and  one  day  a  hawk  came  into  the 
doorvard,  within  a  ft  w  rods  of  whf  re  I  was 
standing,  and  got  one  of  the  six;  but  I  yelled 
to  such  purpose  that  he  dropped  him.  The 
chick  limped  ab  -ut  for  a  day  or  two,  but  now 
is  all  right.  Mr.  Rood  can  e  over  with  his 
gun,  but  didn't  quite  get  a  shot  at  the  bird. 
As  hawks  to^  k  a  chick  or  two  last  winter  I 
have  on  hand  enough  three-inch-mesh  net- 
ting to  fence  overhead  3i  chickenjard  40x75 
feet.  As  no  more  hawks  have  appeared, 
however,  we  are  awaiting  further  dtvelop- 
ments.  I  have  taken  off  another  hatch  with 
my  two  incubators  (Cyphers  and  my  own). 
Quite  a  few  eggs  were  tested  out  in  five 
days,  and  more  later;  and  finally  a  large 
number  in  both  machines  died  in  the  shell 
after  being  fully  developed.  My  own  incu- 
bator gave  about  70  per  cent  of  the  fertile 
eggs,  while  the  Cyphers  this  time  save  only 
about  55.  The  chicks  are  now  about  ten 
days  old,  and  the  two  lots  are  kept  separate. 
Four  have  died  from  the  Cyphers  brood,  but 
none  from  mine.  I  fully  expected  the  Cy- 
phers would  be  ahead,  and  I  can  not  account 
for  so  poor  a  hatch,  especially  as  I  ran  it  ex- 
actly according  to  directions  in  a  good  incu- 
bating-celiar. 

The  Cyphers  chicks  are  in  the  Clough 
lampless  brooder.  My  own  are  in  a  lamp- 
less  brooder  that  I  received  by  mail  from 
Boston.  It  is  called  the  "Lullaby"  brood- 
er; and  for  use  in  a  brooder-house  I  should 
place  it  ahead  of  all  other  brooders,  not  even 
excepting  my  own  basket  brooder.  It  seems 
to  embrace,  more  than  and  other  brooder, 
the  principle  I  have  so  vehemently  enjoined 
for  both  chicks  and  humans;  viz.,  keeping 
the  body  warm  while  the  breathing  ^ippara- 
tus  is  right  out  in  the  pure  cool  air.  Th^  Lul- 
laby is  essentially  a  round  box  made  of  cor- 
rugated paper  and  cloth.  This  box  or  circle 
can  be  let  out  so  as  to  enlarge  it  as  the  chicks 
grow  and  need  more  room.  For  instance, 
25,  when  first  out  of  the  incubator,  can 
squeeze  inside  of  a  box  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  half- peck  measure;  but  when  in 
such  close  quarters  they  must  have  air;  and 
to  let  them  get  it  "straight  and  pure  "  there 
are  two  oval  "bay  windows,"  2>^  in.  high 
and  4^  wide.  These  windows  are  also  used 
as  doors;  but  at  night  a  ro  v  of  little  heads, 
even  in  cool  weather,  is  always  close  up  to 
both  w  ndows.  A  cushion  is  arranged  with 
a  rattan  spring  so  it  will  keep  its  place  just 
over  their  backs.    In  such  a  circular  nest 
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the  collective  animal  heat  from  25  little  fluf- 
fy botiies  keeps  them  abundantly  warm,  even 
on  frosty  nights.  As  with  all  other  lampless 
brooders,  feeble  ones,  if  there  are  any  seem 
to  need  a  little  heat  on  cool  mornmgs  when 
all  the  rest  are  out  ininning  about.  It  is 
made  by  the  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  46  Canal 
St.,  Boston.  Mass.  It  cost  $1  50,  and  I  think 
it  is  worth  almost  that  much  to  get  the  idea. 

ANOTHER   "DISCOVERY." 

I  told  you  the  only  rat-proof  feed  hopper  I 
knew  of  was  a  tall  tin  can  that  the  rats  could 
not  jump  into  nor  out  of,  and  I  said  such  a 
can  would  also  bother  many  of  the  chickens. 
Well,  listen:  Get  a  galvanized  iron  tub  for 
50  or  60  cts.  Set  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
poultry  house  on  the  ground  until  all  your 
chi-ikens,  old  and  youn^,  learn  to  go  th^re 
for  feed.  When  they  all  understand  it,  raise 
the  tub  up  a  little,  and  finally  hang  it  by 
three  wires  from  the  rafters  overhead.  If 
your  fowls  have  access  to  the  house  by  only 
a  small  door  near  the  ground  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  sparrows  find  it.  In  warm 
weather,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are 
open,  all  such  openings  should  be  covered 
wi'h  inch  poultry-netting. 

POULTRY    SECRETS,   RECIPES,    NEW    SYSTEMS, 
EIC. 

I  am  still  investing  my  money,  and  some- 
times I  get  a  little  something  valuable.  Such 
boi>ks  as  the  Corning  Egg-book,  however, 
by  the  Farm  Journal  people,  are  wor  h  five 
times  their  co.->t.  That  is,  the  price  is  mark- 
ed 25  cts.,  and  it  is  well  wortn  more  than  a 
dollar;  while  the  "  Mill^-r system,"  price $1  25, 
is  hardly  worth  25  cts. — see  page  718,  Nov. 
15.  I  sent  the  money  for  the  book  early  in 
November,  but  it  did  not  get  around  until 
about  Jan.  15  :h.  It  is  a  cheip  paper  book 
with  but  a  small  amount  of  matter  (in  very 
large  type)  on  each  page.  The  plan  for 
warming  a  brooder  at  an  expente  of  only 
"X  "fa  cent  a  month  "  is  by  a  manure  hot- 
bed, and  I  will  only  ask  market  girdeners 
what  ihey  think  of  ketping  up  the  heat  in  a 
hotbed  at  the  above  figure.  There  isn't  a 
picture,  not  even  of  a  poultry  house,  in  this 
whole  $1.25  book;  but  there  are  three  or  four 
very  good  diagrams  of  feed-hopper,  automat- 
ic nest,  etc.,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book.  I 
should  say  the  things  he  tries  to  describe 
are  altog«  ther  too  i  ompl  cated.  I  couldn't 
make  su  h  a  hen's  nest  from  his  description, 
to  save  my  life.  The  great  secret  of  feeding 
a  hen  a  who'e  year  for  only  '"Jive  cents"  is, 
so  far  as  I  can  understand,  by  selling  the 
manure  for  almost  as  much  as  the  grain  costs. 
Where  is  there  such  a  ma  ket  for  it?  The 
way  to  make  $60  a  jear  from  each  hen  is  to 
set  every  egg  and  "work  for  nothintr  and 
boad  yourself"  If  you  carry  out  the  "  Sys- 
tem "m/u//,  he  says  you  cnn  niake  $120 
from  each  hen;  and  The  Poultry  Culture 
Monthly,  that  has  been  giving  the  "Miller 
sy>tem"  such  trfmendous  write-ups,  month 
after  month,  in  one  place  says  each  hen  will 
give  her  owner  $120  000  a  jear  if  the  "sys- 
tem "  is  fully  carried  out.  I  suppose  the 
figures  are  a  misprint;  but  I  have  seen  no 
correction  of  it  as  such.    Perhaps  it  is  just 


as  well  to  let  it  go  that  way,  after  all,  so  that 
others  may  get  discouraged  in  their  ambi ion 
to  advertise  (a  "systt-m")  something  sW/ 
bigger  than  any  predecessor. 

Dear  friends,  have  we  not  almost  "sys- 
tems "  enough  alreadv?  How  about  skunks, 
possums,  hawks,  etc.? 

While  speaking  of  poultry- books  I  am  glad 
to  say  some  of  the  incubator  catalogs  are  ex- 
cellent books  for  the  beginner.  The  'Arti- 
ficial Rearing  of  Poultry, "  just  out  by  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co  ,  is  worth  more 
than  some  of  the  $5.00  systems.  It  is  written 
by  an  educated  and  I  should  say  Christian 
man  and  tells  the  truth  about  what  one  may 
expect  from  the  poultry  business.  The  book 
is  given  away,  while  the  "Miller  System" 
costs  II  25  with  its  exaggerated  and  practic- 
ally impossible  statements.  It  may  be  urged 
that  the  incubator  folks  have  somethingj  to 
sell;  but  so  have  the  Miller  System  people; 
and  I  doubt  if  one  man  in  a  hundred  could 
make  the  Miller  nest  and  hotbed  brooder, 
no  matter  how  he  tried,  from  directions  in 
the  book. 

A  SECRET  FOR  MAKING  CHIPK  FEED. 

James  M.  Brown,  Pell  City,  Ala.,  adver- 
tises a  secret  for  50  cts.  for  making  a  v^ry 
superior  feed  for  baby  chicks  as  well  as  old- 
er ones.  Well,  this  time  the  recipe  is  good, 
and  I  heartily  indorse  it;  but,  like  almost  all 
the  others,  it  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  roast  or  parch  in  a  sK  w  oven  some  corn, 
wheat,  Oits,  Kaffir  corn,  sorghum  seed,  etc., 
and  then  grind  it  coarsely,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  chicks.  I  saw  the  recipe  in 
"Miner's  Poultry  Book"  sixty  years  ago, 
and  fed  my  chickens  parched  corn  ground  in 
a  cof'ee-mill,  and  have  used  the  snme  more 
or  less  ever  since.  By  the  way,  if  you  can 
get  some  nice  clean  grain  you  will  find  this 
process  will  give  you  about  the  most  delicious 
and  wholesome  breakfast  foodyoa  ever  ate, 
and  it  is  also  the  cheapest  food  one  can  live 
on.  Grini  it  in  the  little  mill  I  have  describ- 
ed on  page  30,  Jan.  i.  The  Practical  Farmer 
has  recently  described  parching  wheat  be- 
fore grinding  in  the  little  mills.  Serve  with 
a  bowl  of  milk,  and  see  if  you  do  not  consid- 
er it  an  acquisition. 


CAST    THY  BREAD   UPON    THE    WATERS,   FOR 

THOU  SHALT  FIND  IT  AF I  ER  MaNY 

DAYS.— FCC.  11:1. 

The  following  came  as  a  postscript  to  a 
kind  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  now  67 
ytars  old.  May  God  be  praised  fer  such 
testimony.  Are  there  any  more  of  the  "vet- 
erans" who  received  a  smoker  and  "kept 
the  pledge?" 

It  is  now  about  30  years  since  I  received  the  gift  of  a 
smoker  from  you,  conditioned  on  my  disrontinuing 
the  use  of  tobacco  I  have  never  used  tobacco  since. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  I  could  have  been  so  self- 
ish all  those  years  in  gratifying  my  own  pleasure  in  a 
manner  so  offen'ive  to  others  from  a  simple  want  of 
thought,  for  all  through  my  long  life  I  have  always 
been  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others;  but  only  in 
the  use  of  tobacco  did  I  fail  to  realize  the  enormity  of 
my  selfishness,  and  I  have  always  since  connected  the 
name  of  A.  I.  Root  with  that  kindly  action  in  days  long 
passed  by.  A.  W.  THOltNTON. 

Ferudale,  Wash. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   WINTER  NEST. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  R.  C.  Hugen- 
tobler.  of  Miami,  Ohio,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
importance  of  a  winter  nest: 

As  I  have  supplied  many  colonies  with  sealed  stores, 
and  taken  many  observations,  I  find  that  what  you 
say  in  regard  to  the  winter  nest  is  true.  I  have  found 
that  colonies  supplied  with  sealed  stores  are  invaria- 
bly not  clustered  on  them,  but  hang  to  the  dry  empty 
combs,  and  starve,  sometimes,  when  in  touch  with  the 
sealed  stores.  These  observations  prove  conclusively 
to  my  mind  the  great  importance  of  a  winter  nest  in 
outdoor  wintering. 

PRICES  ON  Hr>NEY  NOT  KEEPING    PACE  WITH 
OTHER  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

In  looking  over  the  back  volumes  of 
GLEANINGS  for  1877,  we  noticed  how  Adam 
Grimm  reported  that  he  was  getting  25  and 
30  cents  a  pound  for  his  extracted  honey; 
that  he  thought  25  cents  was  low  enough. 
This  makes  rather  interesting  reading  when 
we  consider  the  present  price  of  extracted 
honey,  and  that  all  other  articles  of  food 
have  advanced.  The  reader,  in  this  issue, 
will  be  interested  to  follow  the  discussion  of 
this  question  by  Mr.  0.  L.  Hershiser,  on 
page  140. 

DANGER  FROM  DEAD  BEE-CLOSED  ENTRANCES. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  after  a 
very  severe  winter  such  as  we  are  now  hav- 
ing, it  will  be  very  important  to  see  that 
dead  bees  accumulating  in  the  entrances  of 
outdoor- wintered  colonies  be  raked  out.  An 
entrance  closed  with  dead  bees,  snow,  and 
ice  usually  means  death  to  a  colony.  There 
is  great  danger  that  hundreds  of  colonies  in 
otherwise  good  condition  may  be  lost  through 
a  lack  of  attention  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  the  outdoor-wintered  bees  have  absorbing 
cushions  the  results  will  not  be  as  fatal;  and 
that,  by  the  way,  is  one  thing  in  favor  of  that 
kind  of  wintering. 

WINTER  LOSSES. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  there  would  be 
heavy  losses  of  bees  in  some  sections.  The 
winter  thus  far  has  been  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  with  almost  continuous  cold 
without  any  flying  days  This,  for'our  lo- 
cality, is  something  unusual.  While  our 
bees  are  wintering  nicely  because  we  fed  a 
large  amount  of  sugar  syrup,  we  have  been 
a  little  fearful  that  the   large  ^amount   of 


honey- dew,  where  no  syrup  was  fed,  togeth- 
er with  the  extremely  cold  weather,  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  other  bees. 

AMERICAN    HONEY    REFUSED     ADMISSION     IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  will  explain  itself: 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 

Washington,  D.  CJan.  3. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Root.— It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  this  Bu- 
reau that  certain  shipments  of  honey  from  California, 
which  were  sent  to  England  and  there  bottled  and 
shipped  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  been  refused 
admission  to  that  colony  under  Proclamation  No.  394 
of  1908  of  the  Governor  of  the  colony.  This  proclama- 
tion states  that,  since  "the  disease  known  as  'foul 
brood  '  exists  or  is  supposed  to  exist  among  bees  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Continent  of  North  Amer- 
ca  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  including  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland,"  the  importation  of  honey  from 
these  countries  is  prohibited  "except  under  written 
permit  previously  obtained  from  the  Secretary  for 
Agriculture,  under  such  restrictions  and  safeguards 
as  may  seem  to  him  expedient  or  necessary." 

This  proclamation,  therefore,  prohibits  the  export- 
ing of  all  American  honeys  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whether  or  not  either  of  the  diseases  of  the  brood  ex- 
ists in  the  apiary  or  apiaries  from  which  the  honey  is 
obtained.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture  to  allow 
shipments  of  honey  from  healthy  apiaries  to  be  admit- 
ted to  this  colony  when  proper  proof  is  presented  that 
no  disease  exists.  The  form  of  permit  or  certificate 
must  be  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  colony. 
This  proclamation  puts  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  consider- 
able quantities  of  American  honey  which  has  former- 
ly been  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  until  some  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


SOME  OLD  PATENTS  BEARING  ON  SOME  SCHEME 
FOR  PREVENTING  FOUNDATION  STRETCHING. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  99,  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  an  inventor  had  lately 
patented  a  scheme  for  using  paper  in  the 
midrib  of  foundation  to  prevent  its  sagging 
while  being  drawn  out  by  bees.  Having  oc- 
casion to  go  over  our  file  of  patents  relating 
to  apicultural  inventions,  we  ran  across  a  pat- 
tent  issued  to  J.  Y.  Detwiler,  May  13  1879, 
covering  the  use  of  perforated  tinfoil  in  the 
midrib  to  prevent  stretching.  On  Aug.  13, 
1878,  M.  Metcalf  took  out. a  patent  for  the 
use  of  cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  and  run 
through  foundation-rolls  or  flat  dies,  fl  'j 

It  was  about  this  same  time  that  A.  I.  Root 
used  quite  extensively  paper  in  the  midrib 
of  his  foundation  sheets,  and  while  he  did 
not  patent  the  same  he  wrote  it  up  in  Glean- 
ings. He  found  that  the  bees,  during  a  dull 
season,  would  discover  the  paper  in  the 
combs,  when  they  would  immediately  begin 
to  tear  it  out.     They  seemed  to  think  it 
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was  the  silken  galleries  of  the  mothworm, 
and  they  treated  it  accordingly.  We  had 
hives  of  Italians  that  just  fairly  riddled  their 
combs  after  they  had  been  nicely  drawn  out. 

All  these  different  schemes  for  fixing  foun- 
dation so  it  will  not  stre'ch  are  quite  allur- 
ing; and  to  one  who  has  never  worked  them 
out,  any  one  of  them  appears  to  be  perfectly 
feasible;  but  "there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip  "  in  apiculture. 

In  this  connection  perhaps  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Capt.  J.  E.  Hethering- 
ton,  the  one-time  largest  bee-keeper  in  the 
world,  patented  the  plan  of  using  wires  im- 
bedded into  foundation.  Two  patents  were 
issued  to  him — one  dated  August  28,  1878, 
and  July  14,  1879.  The  first  patent  covered 
the  use  of  wires  in  any  foundation,  whether 
having  natural  base  or  flat  base.  The  sec- 
ond was  limited  to  the  use  of  wires  in  flat- 
bottom  foundation. 


any  fruit-grower  to  use  an  arsenical  spray  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  codling  moth  before  the  blossoms  are 
practically  all  off  his  trees.  I  have  talked  this  to  the 
apple  growers  in  Colorado  f.ir  the  past  19  years,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  trouble  at  the  present  time 
from  orchardists  spraying  their  trees  while  they  are 
still  in  blossom.  We  did  have  some  trouble,  however, 
a  few  years  ago  along  this  line. 
Fort  Collins,  Col.  C.  P.  GILLETTE. 


SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT  RYE  MEAL  AND 
BROOD-REARING. 

After  the  experiment  of  feeding  rye  meal 
under  glass  I  made  examination  of  our  col- 
onies outdoors  and  found  quite  a  number 
without  a  particle  of  pollen,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  no  brood,  although  the  queen  laid 
eggs  every  day.  As  the  weather  was  such 
the  bees  could  not  fly,  I  began  experiment- 
ing with  rye  flour  mixed  wiih  honey  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  dough,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  this  food  started  brood  at  once,  just 
as  the  rye  did  in  the  greenhouse.  Whenev- 
er or  wherever  colonies  are  found  destitute 
of  pollen  I  feel  sure  it  will  pay  to  supply  it 
in  this  way  until  they  can  get  it  from  natural 
sou  ces.  As  it  sometimes  gets  so  hard  in 
the  cells  that  even  the  bees  seem  unable  to 
remove  it,  wtf  should  be  careful  to  give  them 
only  about  enough  for  present  use.  I  think 
this  matter  is  given  at  length  in  our  early 
volumes;  but  I  have  no  access  to  them  here 
in  my  Florida  home. — A.  I.  R. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  WILL    NOT  KEEP  BEES  AWAY 
FROM  POIS  'NOUS  SPRAYING-MIXTURES. 

Referring  again  to  the  statement  made  p. 
611,  Oct.  1,  by  B.  W.  Harrington,  in  regard 
to  carbolic  acid  being  used  in  spraying-mix- 
tures to  repel  the  bees  and  prevent  them 
from  being  poisoned,  we  have  found  that 
quite  a  little  interest  has  been  shown  by  our 
readers.  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  page  778,  Dec.  15, 
reported  that  it  was  his  belief  that  this  was 
all  a  mistake.  Prof.  Surface's  opinion  was 
used  in  our  last  issue,  page  127.  We  are  just 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Prof.  C.  P  Gillette, 
State  Entomologist  for  Colorado,  which  ex- 
plains itself. 

I  have  not  heard  of  carbolic  acid  being  used  in  spray 
materials  to  prevent  bees  from  being  poisoned.  Un- 
less some  one  has  tested  this  plan  and  found  it  to  work 
satisfactorily,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
its  having  any  repulsive  effect  upon  the  bees.  Ento- 
mologists have  used  various  odorous  substances  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  insects  from  attacking  the 
plants,  but  almost  wholly  without  results.  It  is  the  in- 
stinct of  the  honey-bee  to  visit  the  blossoms  that  con- 
tain pollen  and  honey,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  practical  to  use  enough  carbolic  acid  in  spray  ma- 
terial to  drive  them  away.  .  It  isia. grave  imistake  for 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  PAID  OR  ARE  PAY- 
ING THEIR  WAY  THROUGH  SCHOOL  FROM 
MONEY  EARNED  FROM  KEEPING  BEES. 

Mary  Rogers  Miller,  340  Rahway  Ave., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  is  writing  a  book  for  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  on  outdoor 
work  for  young  people.  She  has  given  con- 
siderable space  to  the  subject  of  bee-keep- 
ing. One  part  of  the  book  is  to  be  devoted 
to  stories  of  read  boys  and  girls  who  have 
made  all  or  a  part  of  their  college  expenses, 
their  pin  money  or  pocket  money  by  engag- 
ing in  some  form  of  outdoor  occupation. 
Mrs  Miller  is  particularly  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  young  bee-keepers  who  witn  the 
money  they  have  earned  have  gone  through 
school  or  college.  We  hope  that  any  sub- 
scribers who  know  of  any  such  persons,  or 
who  themselves,  in  fact,  come  under  the 
class  mentioned,  will  write  to  Mrs.  Miller  di- 
rect. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  been  informed 
that  a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Mclntyre,  one 
of  the  extensive  bee-keepers  of  California, 
paid  tier  way  entirely  througn  college  with 
the  money  that  she  made  off  from  her  own 
bees.  There  are  doubtless  many  others 
among  our  fraternity  who  have  done  the 
same.  All  interested  should  write  to  Mrs. 
Miller  at  once. 

keeping  alfalfa  comb  honey  FROM  GRAN- 
ULATING. 

A  YEAR  or  SO  ago,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  conducted  some  experiments  in 
an  incubator  to  determine  whether  we  could 
bring  candied  comb  honey  back  to  a  liquid 
condition  without  melting  the  comb.  We 
partially  succeeded;  that  is,  we  succeeded  to 
the  extent  that  the  candied  particles  in  the 
honey  were  liquetied,  but  the  temperature 
necessary  to  do  this  caused  the  comb  to  sag 
a  little.  That  temperature  was  106.  Last 
winter  we  tried  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  did  not  allow  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  to  go  higher  than  103.  While 
we  could  not  at  this  temperature  undo  the 
work  of  granulation,  we  arrested  its  progress 
almost  instanter.  This  room  was  about  6x6 
X7  feet  high.  It  had  a  steam  radiator  in  it 
and  an  automatic  regulator  to  control  the 
temperature. 

Again,  this  winter  we  noticed  that  quite  a 
little  of  our  last  two  carloads  of  alfalfa  comb 
honey  were  beginning  to  granulate  slightly. 
Something  had  to  be  done  at  once.  We  se- 
lected a  room  of  suHicient  size  to  hold  the 
honey,  and  put  in  additional  steam  radiation 
till  the  temperature  could  be  brought  up  to 
about  90.  Here  the  honey  was  stored  and  it 
has  been  there  for  tne  last  month.  It  was 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  progress  of 
granulation  was  arrested  at  once. 
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From  all  the  experiments  we  have  conduct- 
ed, we  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  practical 
to  liquefy  the  granulation  in  comb  honey. 
We  can  arrest  the  progress,  when  it  just 
starts,  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  If  it 
has  progressed  a  little  further  a  higher  tem- 
perature would  be  required  to  stop  it.  Those 
who  have  honey  stored  in  large  quantities, 
especially  if  it  be  alfalfa,  should  remember 
the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  it  in 
hot  rooms.  We  have  visited  many  commis- 
sion houses  in  the  country,  and  too  often  the 
rooms  where  the  honey  is  stored  is  down  to 
a  temperature  of  about  60.  Ordinary  farm 
produce  can  be  kei^.t  better  in  a  room  like 
this,  no  doubt,  but  honey  should  be  put  into 
the  warmest,  hottest,  driest  place  on  the 
premises.  The  average  commission  man 
and  honey-buyer  can  well  afford  to  put  in 
extra  radiation  in  some  special  room  where 
his  honey  is  stored — enough  radiation  to  hold 
the  temperature  approximately  between  85 
and  9(1  degrees  night  and  day.  Itisimportant 
that  this  temperature  be  kept  uniform.  It 
will  not  do  to  have  the  thermometer  show 
90  degrees  at  one  time  and  6u  at  another. 
This  is  just  the  very  thing  that  will  hasten 
granulation. 

In  some  of  our  early  experiments  we  de- 
termined that  alfalfa  honey  may  be  stored  in 
a  room  that  is  kept  at  zero  temperature  for 
almost  two  weeks  steady  and  yet  no  granules 
will  show;  but  the  minute  it  begins  to  warm 
up,  changing  from  warm  to  cold,  then  the 
honey  will  begin  to  cloud  and  tinally  turn  in- 
to a  solid  condition.  Apparently,  then,  a 
very  cold  temperature  or  a  very  warm  tem- 
perature is  less  favorable  to  granulation  than 
any  point  between;  but  we  would  by  no 
means  advise  any  one  to  put  his  horey  in  a 
room  subject  to  a  zero  temperature.  Comb 
honey,  of  course,  would  be  frozen,  combs 
would  crack  and  the  goods  would  be  ruined. 

FORMATION  OF  THE    OHIO    BEE-KEEPERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION AND  THE  INTRODUCTION 
OF  A  STATE  FOUL-BROOD  BILL. 

That  the  bee-keepers  of  Ohio  have  not 
been  idle  during  the  past  few  weeks  will  be 
shown  by  a  report  received  from  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Reddert.  We  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  it  here  at  this  time. 

Feb.  3  and  4,  1910,  the  Ohio  bee-keepers  met  at  the 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  organized  the  above- 
named  association.  The  following  officers,  to  serve 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen, 
were  elected: 

President,  J.  F.  Moore,  Tiffin;  Vice-president,  Hen- 
ry Shaffer,  Westwood;  Secretary,  Henry  Reddert,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Treasurer,  C.  H.  Weber,  Cincinnati ;  Execu- 
tive Board,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina;  Henry  Hastings,  Ken- 
ton; Dr.  P.  E.  Cromer,  Springfield  ;  D.  H.  Morris. 
Springfield  ;  Pearl  Mclntire,  Springfield;  Edwund  W. 
Peirce,  Zanesville. 

A  bill  was  drafted  having  the  general  features  of  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  at 
VVashington,  D.  C,  authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  "Division  of  Apiary  Inspec- 
tion "  in  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bill  provides  that  the  Board  shall  appoint  a  competent 
entomologist  as  chief  inspector  of  said  division,  with 
power  to  appoint  the  necessary  assistants-,  who  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board,  have  charge  of  apia- 
ry inspection.  Mr.  A.  P.  Sandles,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  several  Representatives  of  the  different 
counties  of  the  State  were  seen,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  explained. 


All  the  members  of  the  association  present  were 
very  enthusiastic  'n  the  work  before  them,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  this  bill  will  clear  the  bee-yards 
of  foul  brood  and  all  other  diseases  common  to  the 
honey-bee.  Mr.  E.  R.  Root  worked  like  a  beaver.  He 
acted  as  a  spokesman,  and  introduced  the  association 
committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  ihe  Capi- 
tol building.  In  clear  and  concise  language  he  ex- 
plained to  that  gentleman  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
the  Ohio  bee-keepers.  He  made  so  favorable  an  im-. 
pression  that  the  Secretary  offered  a  column  in  the 
State  Agricultural  Journal  to  further  the  art  of  bee- 
keeping. In  a  few  days  the  bill  will  be  ready  for  in- 
troduction to  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  mean 
time  every  bee-keeper  in  the  State  should  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  Representative  to  the  bill  when  it  comes  up 
for  discussion  and  passage,  and  ask  him  to  support 
and  vote  for  it. 

The  various  bee-keepers  attending  this  convention 
came  to  this  meeting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  clearing 
the  bee-yards  of  disease,  and  such  efforts  should  in 
every  way  be  crowned  with  success.  The  bill  will  ap- 
pear in  Gleanings  in  due  time.  Next  year,  probably 
in  January,  when  the  horticultural  societies  meet  in 
Columbus,  the  Ohio  bee-keepers  will  hold  their  next 
annual  convention.  In  the  mean  time  the  officers  of 
the  association  will  communicate  to  each  other  every 
detail  enhancing  the  growth  of  the  State  organization, 
getting  all  the  bee-keepers  they  can  to  join. 

Communications  should  be  sent  to  Henry  Reddert, 
Secretarv,  2300  Schoedinger  Ave.,  Lick  Run,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Perhaps  we  should  explain  that  the  bill 
which  the  bee-keepers  of  Ohio  are  about  to 
have  introduced  in  the  legislature  does  not 
call  for  any  special  appropriation.  It  was 
found  that  the  present  legislature  would 
be  very  much  disinclined  tn  pass  any  bill 
carrying  an  appropriation  of  $500  or  $1000. 
Prof.  N.  E.  Shaw,  State  Entomologist,  and 
Mr.  Sandles,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  very  kindly  offered  to  take  care 
of  the  work  of  inspection  out  of  the  general 
appropriation  granted  to  their  Department, 
providing  that,  for  the  first  year,  we  bee- 
keepers do  not  make  too  heavy  a  demand 
upon  them.  For  the  present,  at  least,  if  the 
bill  is  made  into  law.  granting  police  authori- 
ty to  the  S  ate  Entomologist,  he  could  appoint 
one  or  more  of  his  nursery  inspectors  to  act 
also  in  the  capacity  of  inspectors  of  apiaries. 
This  could  be  done  for  the  first  year,  or  until 
more  funds  are  available,  to  save  expense. 
While  the  objection  might  be  raised  that 
nursery  inspectors  would  not  be  compf  tpnt 
to  pass  upon  the  diseases  of  bees,  it  will  not 
take  them  long  to  become  informed  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  two  principal  bee  dis- 
eases that  are  so  destructive  in  the  United 
States;  and,  besides,  the  members  of  the 
Ohio  State  Bee-keepers'  Associat  on  have 
offered  to  render  them  every  assistance,  not 
only  in  informing  them  where  disease  exists 
in  the  State,  but  how  to  recognize  it.  For 
the  first  few  trips  it  will  doubtless  be  neces- 
sary for  the  inspectors  to  call  in  one  or  more 
competent  bee-keepers  in  the  locality  to  ad- 
vise. 

While  the  amount  available  for  inspection 
work  will  probably  not  be  large  this  year,  yet 
if  we  can  once  get  this  bill  through,  granting 
pol'ce  authority  to  the  State  Inspector  (the 
State  Entomologist),  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culhire  a  little  later  on  can  make  provision 
for  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  this  im- 
portant work  prop»rly.  Both  Prof.  Shaw 
and  Secretary  Sandles  seem  very  willing  to 
help  us. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 


How  SOON  after  a  colony  becomes  hope- 
lessly queenless  may  laying  workers  set  up 
business?  [This  is  something  that  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  strain  of  bees  and  conditions. 
With  Holy  Land  bees,  laying  workers  will 
develop  much  more  quickly  than  with  Ital- 
ians.   Cyprians  come  next. — Ed.] 

FoOD-iNSPErTOR  DoDGE,  testifying  before 
Congressional  committee,  gave  prices  of  nec- 
essaries of  life  in  1897  and  now.  Of  16  lead- 
ing items,  the  advance  has  been  from  33  to 
145  per  cent.  The  sum  of  their  prices  is  now 
76  per  cent  higher  than  it  was.  Can  any  one 
figure  out  that  honey  has  advanced  76  per 
cent? 

F.  DUNDAS  ToDD,  you  wanted  to  feed  a 
pollen  substitute  Jan.  1,  and  it  sounds  a  Ht- 
tle  as  if  you  thought  bees  died  for  want  of 

fiollen.  page  122.  I  don't  believe  a  bee  died 
rom  that  cause,  and  in  winter  not  a  grain  of 
pollen  is  needed,  nor  until  time  for  brood- 
rearing  to  begin,  for  no  brood  can  be  reared 
without  pollen.  Notice,  the  editor  says 
brood  died  for  want  of  pollen  but  not  bees. 

For  robber-trap  escapes,  p.  116,  why  not 
two  cleats  nailed  on  hive-wall,  V-shaped, 
with  wire  cloth  nailed  on  flat?  Your  presen- 
tation has  converted  me  into  a  belief  in  rob- 
ber-traps. [Possibly  a  bee-escape  could  be 
made  in  the  manner  you  describe,  especially 
if  made  double;  but  the  wooden  cleats  would 
be  more  inclined,  in  our  judgment,  to  direct 
the  entrapped  workers  back  to  the  point  of 
apex  through  which  they  could  get  back  by 
the  way  they  came. — Ed  ] 

Dobbratz  says,  Wegweiser,  9,  that  fertili- 
zation of  a  virgin  may  occur  when  she  is 
even  6  weeks  old,  and  only  in  the  rarest 
cases  will  she  become  a  drone-layer  before 
that  old.  If  she  once  starts  drone-laying  she 
will  never  be  fertilized.  If  within  this  time 
drone  brood  is  found,  it  is  certain  that  lay- 
ing workers  are  present,  and  will  continue 
work  until  the  queen  begins  laying.  He  and 
others  have  had  laying  workers  thus  begin 
with  a  queen-cell  or  a  virgin  present. 

"Queens  reared  late  .  .  .  may  not  be 
the  equal  of  those  reared  early  in  the  sea- 
son," p.  108.  I'm  afraid  some  beginner  will 
understand  that  "early"  to  mean  before 
there  is  any  honey-flow.  In  this  locality 
the  normal  time  for  queen-rearing  begins 
with  the  white  clover  flow  unless  sometimes 
in  a  heavy  dandelion  or  fruit  flow.  A  queen 
reared  before  this  time  is  apt  to  be  worth- 
less, and  I  don't  believe  any  amount  of  feed- 
ing will  make  her  good.  On  the  other  hand 
I  think  feeding  may  make  a  good  queen  after 
the  honey- flow  is  over.  At  any  rate  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  too  late  queen  than  a  too 
early  one.  [Thanks  for  correction.  We 
meant  by  "early  queens"  those  reared  just 
about  the  approach  of  a  honey-flow.  We  do 
not  agree  with  you,  however,  that  an  early- 


reared  queen  raised,  say,  in  May, can  not  be  as 
good  as  one  reared  in  August.  If  one  knows 
thoroughly  the  art  of  queen- rearing  he  can, 
by  a  process  of  making  a  colony  combless 
and  broodless,  and  feeding,  produce  results 
that  are  as  good  as  those  secured  during  the 
swarming  season;  and  in  this  connec  ion  it 
is  proper  to  state  that  not  all  swarm  cells  by 
any  means  are  first  class.  Many  of  them  are 
much  inferior  to  those  reared  under  artificial 
conditions.  Nature  does  not  always  do  bet- 
ter than  science;  but  as  a  rule  science  can 
not  often  hope  to  excel  her. — Ed.] 

Suppose  each  of  100  colonies  to  have  its 
queen  removed  and  at  once  replaced  by  a 
virgin  just  hatched;  how  many  of  the  100 
will  swarm  with  the  young  queen?  In  other 
words,  how  many  chances  in  a  hundred  are 
there  that  a  colony  thus  treated  will  swarm? 
[Instead  of  asking  the  question  we  wish 
you  had  answered  it  yourself  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge.  We  infer  from  the  way 
you  put  the  question  that  you  think  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  would  swarm  with  a 
young  queen  would  be  small.  Is  our  infer- 
ence correct?  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  our  views.  We 
have  nothing  very  definite  to  offer  except 
that  colonies  with  young  queens  are  much 
less  inclined  to  swarm  than  those  with  old 
ones.  What  the  proportions  would  be  we 
could  not  say.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
bee-keepers  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  of 
Kenton,  told  us  that  it  was  his  practice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow  to  kill  the 
old  queen,  and  in  eight  or  nine  days  destroy 
all  the  cells  but  one  and  allow  the  virgin  is- 
suing therefrom  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
colony.  By  so  doing — and  he  is  an  extensive 
producer  of  comb  honey  —  he  controls 
swarming  almost  entirely. — Ed.] 

How  MANY  fielders  are  in  a  colony  of 
50,000  bees?  If  a  queen  has  been  laying  the 
same  number  of  eggs  each  day  for  many 
days,  if  the  average  life  of  a  worker  is  6 
weeks,  and  if  each  bee  spends  16  days  as  a 
nurse  before  becoming  a  fielder,  then  |.y,  or 
19,048  bees,  will  be  nurses,  and  '\':\,  or  30,952 
bees,  will  be  fielders.  Earlier,  when  the 
daily  output  of  eggs  is  on  the  increase,  the 
proportion  of  fielders  will  be  smaller;  later, 
when  the  output  is  on  the  decline,  the  pro- 
portion of  fielders  will  be  greater.  I  ain 
not  ready  to  swear  to  those  figures,  and  if 
any  one  has  a  bet'er  answer  I'll  be  glad  to 
get  it.  Even  if  my  figuring  is  correct  for  a 
strong  colony,  it  will  not  be  correct  for  a 
weak  one;  for  enough  bees  must  stay  home 
to  keep  the  babies  warm,  even  if  it  makes 
them  stay  till  they  are  much  over  1 6  days  old 
[Your  figures  are  doubtless  fairly  correct 
for  average  conditions;  but  we  know  that, 
under  abnormal  conditions,  nurse-bees  will 
assume  the  function  of  fielders,  and  old  bees 
the  function  of  nurse- bees.  Assuming  that 
your  figures  are  fairly  correct  for  average 
conditions,  they  go  to  show  the  importance 
of  strong  colonies  in  order  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fielders  maybe  sufficiently  large  to 
get  the  honey  that  is  in  the  field. — Ed.] 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  ESTIMATES. 

The  Supplementary  Estimates  for  Ontario 
contain  the  following  items  of  interest  to 
bee-keepers:  An  increase  of  $500  to  provide 
for  inspection  of  apiaries  and  traveling  and 
other  expenses  in  connection  with  apicul- 
tural  work;  $1200  to  provide  for  lecturer  on 
apiculture  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  $750  to  provide  for  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Apicultural  Department. 
I  understand,  however,  that  there  may  be 
some  further  provision. 

Later. — The  provincial  apiarist's  salary  is 
now  $1500. 

■^ 

THE  NORFOLK  BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  was  organized  Jan.  13, 
1882.  It  has  had  97  meetings,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  local  associations  in 
Ontario.  In  progressive  movements  it  has 
been  well  in  the  lead,  particularly  in  late 
years.  More  than  one  plan  which  it  has  in- 
stigated have  been  brought  to  maturity.  Its 
present  otl^icers  are,  Edwin  Trinder,  Pres., 
Simcoe,  Ont.;  John  Murphy,  Silver  Hill,  Ont., 
Vice-pres.;  and  Lee  Beaupre,  Forestville, 
Ont.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  All  of  these 
are  men  who,  when  they  undertake  a  work, 
do  not  readily  turn  from  it.  Messrs.  Trinder 
and  Murphy  are  well  known  in  other  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary,  Mr.  Beaupre,  has  been 
a  hard  worker  in  the  interests  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  bee- 
keepers in  the  section  of  the  country  which 
covers  its  activities. 

BEE-KEEPING  IN  RUSSIA. 

On  page  23,  British  Bee  Journal,  there  ap- 
pears a  very  striking  editorial  on  the  above 
subject.  It  contains  in  part  as  follows:  "It 
is  said  that  in  the  government  of  Ekaterino- 
slav,  in  South  Rust)ia,  there  are  nearly  four 
hives  to  every  inhabitant  "  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  district  referred  to  is  somewhat  densely 
populated,  and  it  would  be  highly  interesting 
in  this  connection  to  have  some  information 
on  this  subject.  In  any  case,  in  this  country 
many  would  be  inclined  to  think  four  colo- 
nies to  every  inhabitant  would  be  overstock- 
ing with  a  vengeance.  Again,  "In  Little 
Russia,  before  its  union  with  Russia  proper, 
there  existed  a  tithe  in  bees,  which  consist- 
ed in  carrying  to  the  seignior  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  honey  produced  in  the  hives.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  single 
forest  domain  of  the  government  of  Kiev 

Eaid  the  seignior  annually  as  much  as  200 
arrels  of  honey,  each  barrel  weighing  361 
lbs."    This  means  72,200  lbs. 

QUEEN  EXCLUDERS. 

On  page  26,  Jan.  1,  a  writer  discusses  the 
question  of  using  queen-excluders,  doing  it 
in  a  fashion  all  too  common  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.    D.  M.  Macdonald,  Banff,  who  is 


beginning  to  be  known  as  an  apicultural 
writer,  has  previously,  in  defense  of  the  use 
of  queen-excluders,  quoted  such  men  as  Dr. 
Miller  and  Mr.  Doolittle.  Then  he  states,  as 
regards  "advanced  "  American  bee-keepers, 
"let  us  look  at  just  a  few  of  their  up- do-date 
methods."  Then  Dr.  Miller  is  shown  up  as 
a  man  who  does  not  paint  hives,  and,  "in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  actually  places  a 
diseased  comb  for  several  days  in  the  hives 
containing  the  turned-out  (diseased)  lots." 

Then  Doolittle  has  it  thrown  up  to  him 
that  "He  puts  a  couple  of  boards  on  the 
ground  in  the  apiary,  and  piles  thereon  his 
reserve  supers  of  honey,  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  hive  cover  on  top;  and  there 
they  remain  from  October  to  the  middle  of 
June." 

These  practices  would  certainly,  in  my  es- 
timation, be  very  bad;  but  if  it  is  all  a  correct 
statement,  there  has  nothing  then  been  said 
in  favor  of  the  abandonment  of  queen-ex- 
cluders. As  long  as  I  can  secure  queen-ex- 
cluders I  do  not  care  to  do  without  them;  in 
fact,  I  would  almost  as  soon  do  without  comb 
foundation  in  the  brood- chamber. 

AN  ACT  RESPECTING  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY 
IN  SWARMS  OF  BEES. 

The  Hon.  J.  S.  Duff,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Ontario,  has  introduced  an  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  which  will,  no  doubt, 
become  a  law,  as  it  is  a  government  measure. 

"Bees  living  in  a  state  of  freedom  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  person  discovering  them, 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  on  which  they  have  established  them- 
selves. Bees  reared  and  kept  in  hives  shall 
be  private  property.  Where  a  swarm  of 
bees  leaves  a  hive,  the  owner  may  reclaim 
them  so  long  as  he  can  prove  his  right  of 
property  therein,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  possession  of  them  at  any  place  on  which 
the  swarm  settles,  even  if  such  place  be  on 
the  land  of  another  person;  but  the  owner 
shall  notify  the  proprietor  of  such  land  before- 
hand, and  compensate  him  for  all  damages. 

"  If  a  swarm  settles  in  a  hive  which  is  al- 
ready occupied,  the  owner  of  such  swarm 
shall  lose  all  right  of  property  therein. 

"An  unpursued  swarm  which  lodges  on 
any  property,  without  settling  thereon,  may 
be  secured  by  the  first  comer  unless  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land  objects. 

"If  the  owner  of  a  swarm  declines  to  fol- 
low the  swarm,  and  another  person  under- 
takes the  pursuit,  such  other  person  shall 
be  substituted  in  the  rights  of  the  owner, 
and  every  swarm  which  is  not  followed  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  on  which  it  settles,  without  regard  to 
the  place  from  which  it  has  come." 


"FLOURING"  BEES  SHAKEN  IN  GRASS. 

Instead  of  shaking  bees  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
I  shake  out  in  front  of  the  hive  several  feet  away. 
When  ready  to  drop  the  queen  among  them,  sprinkle 
flour  on  the  bees.  They  will  get  into  the  hive  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  it  would  take  to  smoke  them  in.  It 
seems  to  demoralize  them  completely. 

Colo,  Iowa.  D.  E.  Lhommeuieu. 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 

THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

angle  of  cells  built  from  foundation. 
Dr.  Miller,  the  reason  for  the  side  of  the 
cell  being  horizontal  in  comb  built  from  sur- 
plus foundation  and  the  angle  of  the  cell 
pointing  to  the  top  in  the  brood  foundation, 
p.  23,  Jan.  1,  is  that  the  surplus  foundation 
IS  cut  across  the  width  of  the  sheet  while  the 
brood  foundation  is  placed  in  the  frame 
lengthwise;  so  if  you  would  attach  what  was 
the  side  of  your  foundation  sheet  to  the  top 
of  the  section  the  angles  of  the  cells  would 
point  the  same  as  they  do  in  brood  founda- 
tion and  in  most  natural-built  comb. 

GLASS-FRONT  CASES. 

Mr.  Crane,  page  37,  Jan.  15,  thinks  the  un- 
glassed  paper  case  will  sell  in  competition 
with  the  glass-wood  case.  If  the  paper  case 
would  ship  more  safely  than  the  wood  case 
it  might  be  true  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
paper  case  would  outsell  the  single-tier  wood 
case;  but  the  double-tier  case  will  ship  much 
more  safely  than  the  single  tier. 

When  the  buyers  will  pay  10  to  15  cts.  more 
for  honey  in  double-tier  glass  front  cases 
than  for  that  in  single-tier  wood- slide  cases, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  bee-keepers 
will  supply  the  better-priced  article. 

DEPTH  OF  SHIPPING  CASES. 

On  page  455,  Aug.  1,  I  had  reference  to 
the  double  tier  case  needing  an  eighth-inch 
space  over  the  sections.  More  space  than 
this  would  endanger  the  sections  should  the 
case  be  tipped  on  end  or  upside  down.  It 
would  not  do  at  all  to  make  the  single-tier 
case  with  a  l>^-inch  space  over  the  sections 
as  Mr.  Crane  suggests  on  page  758,  Dec.  15. 
What  would  happen  if  sucn  a  case  should  go 
on  its  side  or  end,  or  clear  over?  and  yet  I  do 
know  that  the  covers  sag  as  Mr.  Crane  says, 
when  steoped  upon,  and  that  is  the  chief 
fault  with  the  single-tier  case.  The  double- 
tier-case  cover  Will  not  sag  more  than  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch,  because  the  ht  el  and  sole 
of  the  shoe  reach  nearly  across  the  cover. 
4i- 
THE  SOLAR  EXTRACTOR. 

No  method  of  melting  and  molding  wax 
can  excel  the  solar  wax-extiactor  when 
properly  bandied.  Refuse  must  be  kept  out 
of  tne  molding  pans,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  having  the  screen  form  an  obstruction  to 
the  meltt  d  wax  so  the  bits  of  foreign  matter 
will  settle  or  lodge.  The  srreen  makes  all 
the  bett-  r  sieve  if  it  is  clogged  with  slum- 
gum  and  cocoons. 

The  extractor  should  be  opened  in  the 
morning  early  before  flies  art-  about  The 
practice  of  leaving  a  cake  of  wax  in  the  ex- 
tractor from  day  to  day  is  a  poor  procedure. 
The  cakes  form  in  layers,  and  refuse  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  between  the  layers.    Take 


out  each  day's  run  the  next  morning  before 
or  about  sunrise.  It  is  better  to  have  thin 
cakes  than  thick  layer  cakes  with  dirt  sand- 
wiched between. 

CORRUGATED-PAPER  SHIPPING-CASE. 

Too  much  can  not  be  expected  of  the 
strawboard  case.  Several  cases  of  these 
came  to  Denver  from  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles.  The  shipper  apparently 
thought  they  would  stand  any  amount  of 
rough  handling  by  the  express  company,  for 
no  marks  were  put  on  to  tell  what  the  con- 
tents were.  Three -fourths  of  the  honey 
was  broken  out;  and  what  was  not  broken 
was  cracked  badly.  A  wood  case  with  glass 
front  would  go  through  much  better,  for  the 
fragile  character  of  the  contents  can  be 
seen.  The  strawboard  case  will  stand  rough- 
er treatment  than  the  wood  case,  but  it  must 
not  be  dropped  far  in  cold  weather. 

HONEY  GRANULATING. 

When  honey  in  the  comb  begins  to  granu- 
late, the  granules  form  around  the  sides  of 
the  cell,  leaving  the  center  liquid.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  true  in  every  case,  for  in  some 
samples  in  which  the  honey  was  getting 
mushy,  I  have  found  all  the  honey  in  the  cell 
of  like  consistency.  Most  of  the  honey  here 
in  the  West,  however,  begins  to  granulate 
on  the  sides  of  the  cells,  and  then  spreads 
throughout  the  cell.  Often  quite  a  little 
time  passes  before  the  honey  is  candied  sol- 
id. Some  combs  will  remain  a  third  candied 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  Where  the  granules 
have  formed  only  on  the  sides  of  the  cells  it 
is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  comb 
honey  is  candied  or  not  without  breaking  the 
cappmgs.  These  combs,  if  held  up  so  light 
will  shine  through,  often  look  clear  and 
bright,  though  not  quite  so  clear,  I  imagine, 
as  the  article  that  is  wholly  liquid. 

B'lTS  IN  SUPERS. 

The  use  of  a  bait  in  the  super  is  to  start 
work  above  before  the  brood-nest  is  so 
crowded  that  swarming  soon  results  Baits 
placed  in  the  corners  will  not  be  worked  in 
much  niore  quickly  than  sections  of  full  start- 
ers in  the  center  of  the  super.  In  my  opin- 
ion a  colony  that  will  work  in  any  part  of  a 
super  is  strong  enough  in  liees  to  do  good 
work  above  if  the  flow  is  daily  getting  bet- 
ter. Bees  will  not  till  four  or  tive  baits  in 
the  center  of  a  super  till  there  is  a  rather 
plentiful  amount  of  stores  below.  In  this 
country  I  know  the  control  of  swarming 
hangs  around  the  few  days  after  the  lower 
hive  is  well  tilled  before  we  get  the  bees  ful- 
ly convinced  that  supers  are  the  next  on  the 
program  and  not  swarming.  This  whole 
question  uf  piacinji  baits  depends  on  what 
the  aim  is.  With  our  bees  baits  are  used  to 
get  super  work  started,  not  to  insure  uni- 
form super  work;  that  can  be  had  by  spread- 
ing the  nearly  linished  combs  to  the  outside 
when  the  bees  are  fully  possessed  with  the 
super  idea. 
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CONVERSATIONS  •  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

IS  AN  EXTRACTOR  NEEDED  FOR  23  COLOMES? 
"I  have  been  in  the  business  only  two 
years,  and  have  twenty-three  colonies  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Jones  told  me  yesterday 
that  I  should  have  an  extrac  or,  as  many 
hives  would  often  have  too  much  honey  in 
them  in  the  spring;  consequently  the  queens 
would  be  cramped  for  room  to  deposit  their 
eggs,  and  that  in  such  a  case  I  could  use  an 
extractor  to  advantage  to  give  the  desired 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  put  a  stop  to  any 
inclination  to  swarm.  In  all  of  his  experi- 
ence he  said  he  had  never  had  a  swarm  at 
anytime  when  the  queen  had  been  supplied 
with  plenty  of  empty  comb  in  the  brood 
nest.  He  further  said  that,  in  this  way,  I 
could  be  sure  of  having  very  strong  colonies 
when  the  honey  harvest  commenced  in  ear- 
nest; and  in  case  of  a  short  flow  I  c  -uld  se- 
cure quite  a  crop  of  extracted  honey,  while 
if  I  depended  on  comb  honey  I  would  get 
lots  of  swarms,  with  very  little  or  no  salable 
honey  in  sections." 

"Well,  Mr.  Smith,  there  is  some  truth  in 
what  he  said,  and  some  thinys  which  are  not 
what  a  practical  apiarist  would  advise.  That 
you  could  secure  some  extracted  honey  in  a 
season  with  only  a  few  days  ot  honey  flow 
is  true;  and  that  you  would  not  have  any 
swarms  where  the  queen  was  supplied  with 
all  of  the  empty  combs  she  could  use  for  lay- 
ing purposes,  is  nearly  correct,  though  there 
are  a  few  who  claim  that  they  have  more  or 
less  swarming,  even  under  such  circum- 
stances But  when  Jones  recommends  ex- 
tracting the  old  honey  in  the  combs  which 
the  bees  stored  the  year  before,  most  prac- 
tical bee-keepers  would  tell  you  he  was 
making  a  mistake.  In  most  if  not  all  locali- 
ties such  honey  is  needed  for  brood-rearing 
before  nectar  of  any  amount  comes  in 
from  the  early  or  spring  blooming  flowers, . 
and  to  extract  it  for  the  fun  of  feeding  it* 
back  again  would  not  be  considered  a  pay- 
ing job,  as  most  of  us  believe  that  brood- 
rearing  will  go  on  just  as  prosperously,  if 
not  more  so,  when  there  is  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  hive,  without  taking  out  some  of  it 
and  feeding  it  back.  Labor  is  one  of  the 
great  problems  in  apiculture;  and  extracting 
tills  old  thick  honey,  and  then  thinning  it 
and  feeding  it  warm,  a  little  at  a  time  each 
day,  makes  the  labor  problem  very  much 
greater  than  it  is  otherwise." 

"Then  you  would  not  advise  me  to  buy  an 
extractor  to  use  in  that  way?  " 

"No,  I  would  not.  But  no  person  having 
as  many  as  20  colonies  can  afford  to  go  with- 
out an  extractor.  Have  you  not  had  some 
colonies  that  were  adverse  to  going  into  sec- 
tions? or  others  that  had  the  swarming 
fever,  so  that  a  whole  season  passed  without 
a  proper  surplus?  When  you  find  colonies 
which  are  reluctant  about  working  in  the 
sections,  just  take. a  hive  filled  with  combs 


to  one  of  them;  open  the  hive  and  take  out 
one  or  two  combs  of  brood,  and  replace  with 
an  em.ity  comb  or  two,  as  the  case  may  war- 
rant, then  place  a  queen  excluder  over  the 
hive,  and  on  this  excluder  put  the  hive  you 
brought  along,  and,  when  spacing  the  combs 
in  it  put  in  those  you  took  from  the  old  hive, 
after  shaking  the  bees  off,  sj  you  are  sure 
you  do  not  get  the  queen.  You  a  ill  now  see 
that  work  take-s  the  place  of  loafing.  When 
the  bees  have  those  combs  filled  with  honey, 
which  they  will  have  in  a  week  or  so,  the 
extractor  comes  in  play  by  throwing  out  that 
honey;  then,  on  the  return  of  those  emptied 
combs,  the  bees  will  work  with  renewed  en- 
ergy to  fill  them  again.  Again,  some  colo- 
nies seem  bound  to  store  the  larger  part  of 
their  honey  in  the  brood  combs,  thus  crowd- 
ing the  queen  and  causing  swarming,  or 
leaving  too  few  bees  for  winter.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  where  the  dark  or  leather- 
colored  Italians  are  kept. 

"An  extractor  and  the  treatment  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  are  almost  the  only 
salvation,  if  1  may  be  allowed  that  expres- 
sion, the  apiarist  has  with  such  bees.  They 
are  excellent  for  extracted  honey;  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  propensity  to  crowd  the  brood- 
chamber  with  honey,  and  cap  their  honey  so 
it  has  a  watery  or  greasy  appearance,  they 
are  better  for  extracted  than  comb  honey." 

"I  am  glad  you  touched  on  this  subject, 
for  I  had  several  colonies  last  year  of  these 
dsrk  Italian  bees  that  filled  their  hives  full 
of  honey,  but  put  very  little  in  the  sections; 
and  what  t.iey  did  put  there  was  so  miserably 
capped  that  I  had  to  take  second  price  for  it 
by  the  side  of  what  was  made  by  my  blacks." 

"  If  you  have  an  extractor,  with  such  col- 
onies you  can  become  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  secure  a  good  return  in  extracted 
honey,  which,  when  the  selling  price  of  this 
is  added  to  that  from  your  section  honey, 
will  bring  the  total  amount  to  where  you 
will  have  a  good  showing  from  each  colony." 

"But  how  can  I  dispose  of  so  much '•  " 

"You  would  have  no  trouble  at  all  with 
what  you  get  from  your  23  colonies.  As  fall 
draws  near,  at  which  time  every  family  wish- 
es honey,  even  though  they  may  not  wish 
for  it  strong  enough  to  come  to  you  for  it, 
take  a  sample  of  this  extracted  honey  and 
leave  from  two  to  four  ounces  at  each  house, 
telling  the  people,  and  especially  the  chil- 
dren, to  sample  it,  quoting  the  price  you 
have  decided  to  sell  at,  and  say  you  will  be 
around  with  the  honey  on  such  a  day.  When 
the  day  comes,  take  it  to  them  and  see  if  you 
do  not  dispose  of  three  times  as  much  as 
you  had  hoped  to.  After  this  one  baiting  of 
all  the  families  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
of  your  apiary,  all  you  will  have  to  do  in  fu- 
ture years  is  to  let  it  be  known  that  you 
have  such  extracted  honey  for  sale,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  short  each  year,  if  you  pro- 
duce the  good  thoroughly  ripened  sort,  , 
which  you  stiould  always  do." 

"How  much  would  you  think  a  market 
built  up  in  that  way  would  take?  " 

"From  1000  to  5000  pounds,  depending  on 
the  population  or  the  number  of  villages." 
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General 
Correspondence 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MARKETING 
HONEY. 


Unequal  Distribution;  the  UMnformed 
Bee-keeper  and  the  Devious  Methods 
of  Some  Honey-buyers  the  Source  of 
Low  Prices.         

BY  OREL  L.   HERSHISER. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  honey  sold  to  the 
wholesale  dealer  at  the  jobbmg  price,  and 
by  him  to  the  retail  grocery,  appears  to  re- 
quire an  advance  of  from  40  to  100  per  cent 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  in  other 
words,  honey  which  is  sold  by  the  producer 
at  from  14  to  16  cts.  costs  the  consumer  from 
20  to  30.  As  profits  and  opportunities  for 
purchasing  and  selling  are  variable  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  above  figures  are  ap- 
proximate; but  they  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  To 
apply  the  above  figures  to  a  specific  exam- 
ple easy  to  understand:  If  a  bee-keeper  has 
a  crop  of  honey  worth  $1000,  if  sold  at  the 
jobbing  price,  the  consuming  public  pays 
from  $1400  to  $2000  for  the  same,  which  is 
the  amount  the  bee-keeper  should  receive 
for  such  honey  crop  if  he  sells  to  the  con- 
sumer direct,  except  a  reasonable  discount 
equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  labor  and 
expense  resulting  from  putting  the  honey 
up  in  containers  of  considerable  size  for  the 
family  trade  instead  of  the  small  containers 
handled  by  the  grocery  trade.  Need  any 
thing  further  be  said  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
er retailing  his  own  honey?  Let  every  bee- 
keeper who  can  do  so  retail  his  own  crop, 
as  far  as  possible,  classifying  his  customers 
as  above  pointed  out;  and  if  he  is  a  good 
salesman  he  will  be  abundantly  compensated 
for  the  extra  work;  and,  coming  m  direct 
contact  with  the  consuming  public,  he  is  able 
to  educate  it  to  the  use  of  honey  as  only  the 
practical  bee-keeper  can. 

Th«  bee-keeper  should  cultivate  and  de- 
velop his  ability  as  a  salesman.  He  should 
study  what  to  say  and  what  to  leave  unsaid. 
He  should  acquire  the  art  of  versatility.  A 
certain  line  of  argument  or  discussion  will 
win  one  customer  while  entirely  different 
tactics  are  required  with  another.  Let  what- 
ever you  say  about  your  goods  be  the  truth. 
You  produced  the  honey,  and  know  all 
about  it.  You  were  present  from  the  time 
the  bees  began  work  in  the  spring  un- 
til the  crop  was  secured.  You  know  how 
the  bees  were  built  up  for  the  harvest;  when 
the  supers  were  put  on;  when  you  took  them 
from  tne  hives;  with  what  care  you  kept  the 
different  kinds  of  honey  separate,  and  how 
you  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  supers  with 
the  bees  until  thoroughly  ripe. 
Be  persistent  but  not  obtrusive.    A  jovial 


and  gentlemanly  demeanor  is  a  winner. 
"Vinegar  never  catches  flies."  A  naturally 
sour  or  dyspeptic  person  may  become  inter- 
ested in  honey  in  spite  of  herself  if  the  sales- 
man, with  seeming  carelessness  or  indiffer- 
ence, will  manage  to  drop  a  remark  that  will 
awaken  interest  be. ore  madam  closes  the 
door;  such,  for  example,  as  ''My  bees  are  the 
Italian  race,  which  are  reputed  to  be  the  best 
honey- gatherers;"  or,  "I  make  a  specialty 
of  bee  Keeping  and  honey  production,  and 
my  honey  is  as  line  as  bees  can  make  it,"  or 
some  other  interest-inspiring  comment. 
Having  gotten  upon  conversational  terms 
with  your  prospective  customer,  an  ordinary 
talker  can  easily  keep  up  the  interest  on  the 
attractive  subject  of  bees,  and  a  sale  is  like- 
ly to  be  made  and  a  steady  customer  secured. 
Most  people  are  anxious  to  learn,  from  one 
who  actually  knows,  all  about  honey  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  honey-bees. 

Spend  no  time  or  talent  in  "knocking" 
other  bee  keepers  or  retailers.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  them  sepm  to  think  a  good  way 
to  get  customers  is  to  hunt  up  those  some 
other  person  has  educated  to  the  use  of  hon- 
ey, and,  in  order  to  make  a  sale,  quote  a  re- 
duced price.  It  is  true  you  are  obliged  to 
do  just  what  they  should  have  done— go  and 
hunt  up  and  educate  to  the  use  of  honey  a 
customer  or  customers  to  take  the  place  of 
those  you  have  lost  to  the  cut-price  retailer. 
But  do  not  say  hard  things  about  him.  Pass 
it  up;  and  when  the  selling  season  is  over, 
and  your  pockets  are  bulging  out  with  the 
curr:ncy  of  the  realm  because  of  the  fair 
prices  you  have  received,  while  his  have  a 
lean  emaciated  appearance  because  of  hav- 
ing done  an  unprofitable  business,  he  will 
be  ashamed  of  himself;  but  if  he  should  ask 
you  for  a  loan  it  will  be  yours  to  reply,  "My 
friend,  hereafter  stick  to  established  prices 
and  your  pockets  will  bulge  as  do  mine;"  or, 
"Go  to  t:.e  ant,  thou  sluggard." 

The  bee-keeper  who  retails  his  honey 
should  study  well  the  matter  of  containers 
to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  s'ze 
with  which  he  can  sell  at  the  greatest  profit. 
Having  fixea  the  price  for  the  family  trade, 
the  larger  the  container  the  more  honey  will 
he  sell,  for  this  is  not  the  "  hanc^to-mouth  " 
sort  of  customer. 

F'^r  the  retail  grocery  trade  the  smaller 
containers  are  best.  In  selling  to  families, 
offer  the  larger-sized  package  li'-st,  and  sell 
the  smaller  sizes  only  when  the  larger  sizes 
will  not  go.  Sell  tin  pails  gross  weight,  and 
you  thus  get  paid  an  equivalent  for  the  pail. 
If  necessary,  explain  why  it  is  sold  gross 
weight.  Glass  fruit-jars  should  be  charged 
for  at  their  value  besides  the  value  of  the 
honey.  Jelly-glasses  are  sold  by  the  dozen. 
There  are  great  possibilities  in  cultivating 
the  family  trade;  and  if  it  were  worked  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  the  limit  of 
consumption  I  honestly  believe  that,  with 
prices  50  per  cent  higher  than  at  present, 
there  would  not  be  sufScient  honey  produced 
to  meet  the  demand. 

In  seasons  of  plenty,  sell  all  you  can  at  re- 
munerative prices;  but  do  not  sacrifice  your 
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honey  and  thus  lose  the  legitimate  reward  of 
an  abundant  crop. 

In  the  season  of  1908  there  was  an  abun- 
dant crop,  and  some  bee- keepers  got  panicky 
and  sold  out  at  prices  barely  above  the  cost 
of  production.  The  season  of  1909  was  not 
so  good;  and  if  some  of  that  honey  had  been 
carried  over  it  would  have  brought  better 
prices.  This  applies  with  greatest  force  to 
extracted  honey;  but  comb  honey  can  also 
be  kept  over  if  care  is  exercised. 

Let  every  bee-keeper  be  alert  to  the  fullest 
possibilities  of  his  chosen  occupation,  and 
aetermined  to  obtain  the  legitimate  compen- 
sation for  his  skill,  toil,  and  trouble.  It  is 
his  lot  to  produce  his  crop  of  honey  only  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  against  many 
pointed  attacks  by  superior  numbers  (the 
bees) ;  but  remember  that,  in  retailing  direct 
to  the  consumer,  there  is  little  danger  of  be- 
ing "stung."  Spot  cash  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods  is  the  rule,  and  an  increasing  de- 
mand with  advancing  prices  is  the  fair  pros- 
pect. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 


ALEXANDER  IMMORTALIZED. 


His  Nfethods  Defended,  and  Dr.  Miller  Crit- 
icised for  Misapplying  His  Treatment 
for  European  foul  Brood. 


BY  E.   E.   PRESSLER. 


The  article  appearing  on  page  760,  Dec.  15, 
entitled,  "Some  Discoveries  on  the  Alexan- 
der Treatment  for  European  Foul  Brood,  by 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,"  and  its  subsequent  com- 
ments by  the  editor,  are  as  discrediting  to 
the  tf  achings  and  writings  of  the  late  lament- 
ed Alexander  as  they  are  untrue. 

While  I  never  wish  to  pose  as  a  writer,  or 
aim  to  have  my  name  appear  in  the  bee- 
journals  as  a  critic,  I  can  not  forbear  in  this 
case  (tne  author  being  dead)  to  enter  at  least 
my  protest  against  such  juggling  of  that  em- 
inent teacher's  writings.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  not  only  doing  gross  injustice  to  his 
memory,  but  to  every  bee-keeper  who  has 
ever  had  European  foul  brood,  and  also  to 
his  many  friends. 

1  have  only  the  utmost  regard  for  both  you 
and  Dr.  Miller,  and  believe  that  perhaps  as 
many  bee  keepers  are  indebted  to  you  two 
writers  as  to  the  late  Alexander.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  belittle  you,  if  I  could, 
but  to  defend  and  support  the  teachings  of 
one  who  is  no  more.  Realizing  full  well  that 
you  two  "big  fellows"  are  amply  qualified 
to  refute  any  wrongful  allegations  I  might 
make,  I  am  prepared  to  crawl  into  my  hole 
without  another  word  if  you  should  be  able 
to  "come  back "  at  me. 

If  this  article  in  Gleanings  proves  one 
thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  neither 
Dr.  Miller  nor  its  editor  is  even  familiar 
with  the  literal  knowledge  of  the  Alexander 
treatment. 

Nowhere  in  all  his  writings  can  I  find 
where  he  speaks  of  "ten  days,"  "introduc- 


ing a  laying  queen  on  the  twentieth  day," 
nor  where  he  "thought"  his  cure  was  etii- 
cient  for  American  foul  brood.  Dr.  Miller 
says,  "Mr  Alexander  never  insisted  that  his 
plan  would  succeed  with  American  foul 
brood,  although  I  believe  he  thought  it  might 
do"  (italics  are  mine).  Alexander  very  em- 
phatically said  on  this  very  point,  "The  old 
American  foul  brood  is  incurable.  You  can 
save  the  bees  by  the  McEvoy  treatment,  but 
you  can  not  save  the  combs."  About  three 
years  ago,  when  his  plan  was  attacked,  and 
denounced  as  not  being  suitable  for  Ameri- 
can foul  brood,  you,  Mr.  Editor,  appealed  to 
him  to  straighten  out  the  muddle,  which  he 
did  in  his  almost  ante-mortem  statement  in 
the  following  lamentation,  taken  from  page 
166,  Feb.  1,  1907: 

"I  do  wish  I  could  impress  on  the  minds 
of  all  bee-keepers  that  I  never  recommend- 
ed any  cure  for  American  foul  brood.  I  wi^h 
to  have  it  understood  that  I  don't  think  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  ever  been 
a  comb  that  was  aft'ected  by  American  foul 
brood  cured  of  that  disease.  You  might  as 
soon  expect  a  colony  of  bees  to  clean  out 
their  combs  if  filled  with  paint  as  to  expect 
them  to  be  able  to  remove  the  rotten  larvae. 
Many  bee-keepers  are  continually  speaking 
and  writing  of  these  two  diseases  as  one  and 
the  same.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  young 
and  inexperienced  bee-keeper  I  would  not 
notice  this  mixing-up  of  a  very  important 
matter.  Then  when  my  critics  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  speak  of  the  cure  I  recommended 
for  European  foul  brood  as  failing  to  cure 
American  foul  brood,  and  in  that  way  belittle 
that  cure,  when  I  from  the  first  wrote  that  I  did 
not  think  it  of  any  use  for  American  foul  brood, 
they  do  me  injustice.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  cure  American  foul  brood  by  throw- 
ing a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  grass  in  front 
of  your  hives  as  to  expect  to  cure  it  by  re- 
queening  as  I  recommended  for  European 
foul  brood.  The  reason  why  American  foul 
brood  has  never  been  cleaned  out  of  a  comb 
is  because  a  larva  that  dies  from  that  disease 
is  so  much  Hke  glue  that  the  bees  can  not  re- 
move it  in  its  soft  state;  and  before  it  dries 
down  it  penetrates  with  its  spores  into  the 
cocoons  of  the  cell  until  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  comb  itself,  where  it  can  not  be  reached 
by  any  disinfectants,  nor  removed  by  the 
bees." 

Almost  on  his  dying-bed  when  he  wrote 
the  above,  are  we  now  to  believe  this  dying 
man  was  trying  to  deceive  us  when  he  la- 
mented in  the  above  language?  No,  surely 
not;  nor  can  his  words  be  misinterpreted; 
they  are  too  plainly  understood.  There  are 
very  many  similar  expressions  throughout 
his  writings,  positively  showing  that  he  did 
not  think  "it  might  do." 

Dr.  Miller  says  the  Alexander  plan  consists 
of  a  few  words:  "Make  a  colony  strong,  make 
it  queenless,  let  it  remain  so  three  weeks; 
then  give  it  a  vigorous  young  laying  queen. 
That's  all"  (23  words).  Can  any  thing  be 
more  falsely  represented?  Alexander  never 
recommended  giving  a  laying  queen  in  less 
than  27  days.    This,  the  very  chief  point  in 
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his  treatment,  is  eggless  for  at  least  27  days. 
Dr.  Miller  overlooks  this  point  entirely  as  es- 
sential Nuwhere  in  all  of  Alexander's  writ- 
ings did  he  ever  say  that  a  laying  queen  must 
be  introduced  four  days  prior  to  the  hatch- 
ing of  all  the  old  brood.  Now  the  "sage  of 
Marengo  "  introduces  a  virgin  on  the  tenth 
day  (one  day  later  than  Alexander  recom- 
mends the  destruction  of  all  queen-cells  or 
virgins),  which  makes  it  poss  ble  for  new 
eggs  to  be  in  the  hive  on  tne  fifteenth  day, 
or  nine  days  before  all  the  old  drone  brood 
is  hatched.  Under  normal  conditions,  colo- 
nies made  queenless  with  Dr.  Miller's  "dis- 
coveries "  make  it  possible  to  have  a  laying 
queen  in  the  hive  earlier  than  if  they  were 
left  to  their  own  fate.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  who  read  his  "modifications"  be- 
lieve the  doctor  when  he  says  that  he  discov- 
ered that  diseased  brood  piled  up  over  an 
excluder  on  top  of  a  strong  colony  will  be 
cleaned  out  in  "eight  or  ten  days'  'V  Fn  fact, 
he  says  "even  less  time  may  answer  when 
there  is  not  too  much  cleaning-up  to  do." 

Now  hsten:  '  Mr.  Alexander  had  hardly 
gone  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  never  tried  any  shorter 
time  than  three  weeks."  Those  who  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Alexander,  know, 
and  know  it  well,  that  he  would  not  recom- 
mend any  thing  to  others  that  he  had  not 
thoroughly  worked  out  for  himself,  not  in 
one  season,  not  on  one  colony,  not  in  "eight 
or  ten  days,"  but  in  every  conceivable  sci- 
entific, methodical,  diligent,  painstaking,  and 
conscieniious  way  on  hundreds  of  colonies 
for  a  period  of  many  years.  This  is  against 
Dr.  Miller's  one  season  of  experience  with 
European  foul  brood. 

I  have  had  more  than  ten  continuous  years, 
not  alone  with  my  own  bees,  but  with  those 
of  others,  for  whom  I  did  the  curing  I  have 
gone  over  the  field  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
tried  the  Alexander  method  for  the  past  three 
years.  I  have  had  several  hundred  badly 
diseased  combs  cleaned  out  in  five  days  over 
excluders,  but  the  combs  had  hung  in  the 
honey-house  all  the  prev  ious  winter  and  were 
condemned  for  wax,  but  1  had  trouble  in  se- 
curing supplies  for  myself  last  pring,  so  I 
decided  to  use  them  again,  having  no  fear 
wtiatever,  as  I  knew  they  could  be  cleaned. 
In  Dr.  Miller's  case  he  placed  combs  with 
live  brood  on  top  of  excluders  (presumably 
to  save  the  brood),  and  when  he  says  "In 
about  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  pile 
was  formed  (21  days  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  queen),  the  queen  was  laying 
in  whai  generally  pruved  to  be  clean  combs." 
Oh  how  ea&y!  Would  or  cuuld  the  re&ults 
have  been  different  if  the  queen-cells  had 
never  been  destroyed  and  a  "virgin  of  choice 
stock  "  substituted?  If  this  kind  of  teaching 
were  true,  no  Europe  xn  foul  brood  could 
ever  have  existed.  Nature  makes  ample 
provision  tor  just  this  very  thing  without  the 
intervention  of  Dr.  Miller.  In  trom  eight  to 
Sixteen  days  after  the  prime  natural  swarm, 
nature  always  introduces  a  virgin  (.sometimes 
of  "choice  stock"). 

Alexander  is  very  positive  in  his  instruc- 


tions on  this  point  when  he  says,  page  1125, 
Nov.  1,  1905,  "Supply  each  one  of  your  dis- 
eased queenless  colonies  with  a  npe  queen- 
cell  or  virgin  just  hatched  ...  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  you  have  removed  their 
old  queen,  and  not  one  hour  sooner,  for  upon 
this  very  point  your  whole  success  depends; 
for  your  young  queen  must  not  commence  to 
lay  until  three  or  four  days  attt-r  the  last  of 
the  old  bruod  is  hatched,  or  27  days  from  the 
time  you  remove  the  old  queen." 

Does  this  savor  of  the  "experimental 
stage  "  from  a  man  who  was  as  honest  and 
thoroughly  positive  as  the  firmament  ? 

To  my  mind  it  is  obvious  that  in  this,  his 
first  trip.  Dr.  Miller  did  not  travel  over  the 
Alexander  road.  How,  then,  does  he  know 
where  the  mud-holes  or  bridges  are?  He 
made  a  guess,  and  says  the  road  is  macadam- 
ized (easy),  and  that  sewer-pipe  was  used  in 
construction  for  the  underdrains,  and  that 
he  has  "  discovered "  a  much  nicer  grade, 
recommends  that  less  expensive  drain- pipes 
be  used,  and  a  crosscut  of  Wingard's  fuur- 
mile  swamp  can  be  made  by  supplying 
stilts  for  the  horses,  therefore  reducing  the 
distance  three  miles.  I  will  admit  that  Dr. 
Miller  is  a  good  guesser  in  the  "bee  line," 
but  on  this  Alexander  road  he  has  another 
coming. 

Mr.  Editor,  how  is  Dr.  Miller  capable  of 
modifying  or  "  discovering"  something  new 
in  this  road,  when  it  is  manifestly  true  that 
he  never  traveled  it?  Is  it  possible,  after 
paying  $50.00  for  this  very  information  in  or- 
der that  the  world  may  profit  by  it,  that  you 
do  not  know  what  you  bought?  After  being 
at  his  house,  and  an  eye  witness  to  his  meth- 
ods, do  you  believe  Alexander  was  a  fakir 
and  a  liar?  Your  comments  are  worded  in 
your  characteristic  adroit  and  somewhat  il- 
lusive style;  but  your  headlines  and  general 
import  are  misleading,  this  being  true  not 
only  in  the  articles  of  Dr.  Miller,  but  with 
the  articles  of  Alexander.  It  is  mainly 
through  your  editorial  and  comments  that 
this  misunderstanding  occurs. 

After  writing  the  above,  in  substance,  I  de- 
cided to  allow  you  and  Dr.  Miller  sufficient 
time  to  see  the  error  of  your  way,  and  you 
would  surely  endeavor  to  retract  in  the  fol- 
lowing issue  of  Gleanings;  but,  alas!  no  re- 
pentance; instead,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
standard  of  teaching.  Even  if  Dr.  Miller  was 
correct  in  his  deductions  from  his  very  limit- 
ed experience  with  European  foul  brood  and 
the  Alexander  method  of  treating  it,  it  is  a 
question  if  such  knowledge  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  the  average  beekeeper,  not  con- 
sidering the  amateurs. 

In  aiming  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Alexander,  and  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
all  bee-keepers,  let  me  suggest  that  hereafter 
Dr.  Miller's  data  of  any  new  "discoveries" 
on  any  of  Alexander's  teachings  be  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  University  of  Copenhagen  be- 
fo:e  it  be  given  to  the  public. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

[We  decided  to  turn  our  pugnacious  cor- 
respondent over  to  the  "  tender  mercies  "  of 
Dr.  Miller,  feeling  that  if  he  (or  we)  were 
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really  " guilty  as  charged  "he  ivould  confess; 
if  not,  he  would  fight  it  out.  We  decided  to 
have  the  "fracas"  all  in  one  issue,  and  ask- 
ed Dr.  Miller  to  reply,  which  he  does. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Pressler  is  anxious  that  no  injustice 
shall  be  done  to  one  who  can  no  longer  de- 
fend himself.  For  this  I  thank  him  heartily, 
whether  I  am  guilty  or  not  of  having  done 
any  injustice  to  Mr.  Alexander.  Moreover, 
if  I  have  in  any  way  made  any  wrong  impres- 
sion as  to  the  truth  about  the  treatment  of 
foul  brond,  the  man  who  calls  my  attention 
to  the  wrong  does  me  a  friendly  turn;  so 
again  I  thank  Mr.  Pressler. 

I  must  confess  that  it  comes  to  me  as  a 
great  surprise  that  in  writing  what  I  did  I 
should  be  found  doing  gross  injustice  to  the 
memory  of  Mr  Alexander,  fur  it  was  my  de- 
sire and  design  to  give  him  the  fullest  credit 
for  having  given  to  bee-keepers  his  treat- 
ment of  European  foul  brood.  Certainly, 
without  his  teachings  I  do  not  think  1  should 
have  tried  any  other  treatment  than  throw- 
ing the  diseased  bees  upon  found  tion. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  injustice  Mr. 
Pressler  has  in  mind  is  not  so  much— per- 
haps not  at  all — trying  to  withhold  any  credit 
due  Mr.  Alexander  as  it  is  misrepresenting 
his  teachings.  I  am  very  sure  that  nothing 
of  that  kind  was  mtentional,  and  I  think  it 
quite  possible  that  Mr.  Pressler's  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  comes  from  having  the  two 
treatments  mixed — the  Alexander  treatment 
and  the  treatment  I  used.  And  right  there 
may  be  seen  the  danger  of  getting  into  trou- 
ble by  taking  either  one  of  two  courses  If 
I  made  no  attempt  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, then  s  me  one  might  say,  "That's  the 
Alexander  treatment,  distorted,  to  be  sure, 
and  the  fellow  gives  no  credit  for  it,  trying 
to  palm  it  off  as  his  own  "  If  I  took  the  oth- 
er course,  which  I  did  take,  giving  Mr.  Alex- 
ander full  credit,  then  there  is  the  danger  of 
the  understanding  that  something  I  have 
done  may  be  understood  as  being  according 
to  Mr.  Alexander's  teaching.  Well,  ''d  rath- 
er be  thought  a  liar  than  to  be  thought  both 
a  liar  and  a  thief,  so  I'm  glad  I  took  the  course 
I  did. 

I  beg,  however,  friend  Pressler,  that  you 
will  not  bel  eve  me  guilty  of  either  of  the 
bad  things  1  have  named;  but  if  I  have  in  any 
way  misrepresented,  please  set  it  down  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  an  adept  at  properly 
expressing  mjself  (the  use  of  the  English 
language  always  has  bothered  me) ;  fori  want 
very  much  to  retain  as  much  as  I  can  of  that 
regard  you  say  you  have  for  me. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars. The  first  item  is  "That  neither  Dr. 
Miller  nor  its  editor  is  even  familiar  with  the 
literal  knowledge  of  the  Alexander  treat- 
ment." I  am  not  solicitous  about  the  editor 
— meaning,  of  course,  the  editor  of  GLEAN- 
INGS—for  if  he  isn't  guilty  of  that  he  is  guilty 
of  other  things;  but  I  want  to  plead  for  my- 
self that  at  least  I  have  read  with  very  much 
interest  the  article    by  Mr.   Alexander  in 

Gleanings  for  1905,  page  1125,  which  I  be- 
lieved, and  still  believe,  gives  correctly  the 


Alexander  treatment  for  European  foul 
brood.  I  am  willing  to  say  at  least  this  much 
for  the  editor:  That,  as  he  appended  an  un- 
usually long  footnote,  the  probability  is  that 
he  read  the  article. 

You  say,  friend  Pressler,  that  nowhere  in 
all  Mr.  Alexander's  writings  can  you  find 
where  he  speaks  of  "ten  days."  Well,  no- 
where in  all  my  writings  do  1  know  of  any 
place  where  I  said  any  thing  about  his  speak- 
ing of  ten  days.  In  the  article  in  question, 
page  760,  I  speak  of  ten  days  four  times,  but 
each  time  as  being  part  of  my  treatment 
varying  from  the  Alexander  treatment,  and 
the  footnote  mentions  it  in  the  same  way. 

You  say  you  can't  find  where  he  speaks  of 
' '  introducing  a  laying  queen  on  the  twentieth 
day."  Well,  I  can't  find  where  1  said  he 
spoke  of  it.  But  I  came  so  near  it  that  there's 
no  use  quibbling  about  the  difference.  I 
gave  as  the  Alexander  treatment,  page  760, 
to  let  the  colony  be  queenless  three  weeks 
and  then  give  it  a  laymg  queen.  And  now  I 
have  the  very  humiliating  confession  to  make, 
that,  until  I  began  writing  this  paragraph,  I 
didn't  know  that  in  giving  the  resume  of  the 
Alexander  treatment  quoted  by  you,  I  had 
in  the  least  misrepresented  the  said  treat- 
ment, and  turned  to  page  1125, 1905,  to  quote 
Mr.  Alexander's  own  words  about  giving  a 
laying  queen.  (I  think  I  had  never  before 
given  his  own  words  in  quotation  marks.) 
What  was  my  amazement  to  find  that,  instead 
of  "laying"  the  word  was  "virgin"!  I  had 
read  it  over  a  number  of  times  (twice  at 
least  after  reading  your  article),  but  each 
time  thinking  "laying"  as  I  read  "virgin," 
discovering  my  error  only  when  I  went  to 
make  a  direct  quotation  with  the  proper 
quotation  marks.  Talking  it  over  in  the  fam- 
ily, one  member  asked  me,  with  just  a  touch 
of  reproach  in  the  question,  "How  did  you 
come  to  make  such  a  mistake  ?  " 

"1  don't  know,"  I  replied,  "do  you  ever 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind?  " 

"Um-huh,"she  replied,  with  her  mouth 
full  of  pins. 

And  there  you  are.  It's  a  queer  trick  of 
the  mind  that  I  don't  suppose  I'm  at  all  alone 
in.  I've  done  it  occasionally  all  my  life,  and 
I'm  afraid  I'll  never  outgrow  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  blun- 
der, and  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  call- 
ing attention  to  it. 

You  say  you  do  not  find  "where  he 
'thought'  his  cure  was  efficient  for  Ameri- 
can foul  brood."  Neither  do  I.  Nor  did  I 
say  he  thought  so.  As  you  put  it,  it  is  a  pos- 
itive statement  that  I  knew  he  thought  his 
cure  was  efficient.  There  is  some  difference 
between  making  a  positive  statement  and 
saying  "I  believe."  There's  a  very  wide 
difference  between  saying  "I  believe  he 
thought  his  cure  was  efficient  for  foul  brood" 
and  saying  "I  believe  he  thought  it  mighthe 
so."  I  do  not  at  all  think  that  within  the 
next  year  three  C'  nts  will  buy  a  bushel  of 
good  wheat,  but  I  think  it  is  within  the  range 
of  possibilities  that  it  might  do  so. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  you  intentionally 
misrepresented  what  I  had  said,  for  you  im- 
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mediately  quote  correctly  my  exact  words, 
which  goes  to  show  that  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  can  read  a  wrong  meaning  into 
words;  but  you  can  go  a  step  further  than  I, 
making  the  direct  quotation  without  seeing 
your  error,  while  1  saw  my  error  as  soon  as 
I  thought  of  making  a  direct  quotation. 
Well,  we're  none  of  us  infallible. 

I  think  I  was  fully  warranted  in  saying  "I 
believe  he  thought  it  might  do  so."  On  page 
1126,  Gleanings,  1905,  the  editor  says,  "The 
question  may  naturally  arise  now,  whether 
or  not  this  Alexander  treatment  would  not 
prove  equally  effective  in  the  case  of  foul 
brood.  We  do  not  know.  Mr.  Alexander  is 
somewhat  doubtful,"  etc.  If  he  was  in  any 
doubt  about  it,  then  he  thought  it  might  do 
so,  even  if  there  was  only  one  chance  in  a 
million. 

Very  likely  you  will  say,  "But  what  about 
that  article  on  page  166,  1907,  in  which  Mr. 
Alexander  says  he  never  recommended  any 
cure  fcr  foul  brood,  and  from  which  an  ex- 
tract is  given?"  1  have  no  recollection  of 
reading  that  article  or  the  extract  from  it  un- 
til now  reading  it  in  your  article.  When  I 
receive  Gleanings,  it  is  not  ca  efully  read 
and  digested,  but  hastily  crammed  to  tind 
whether  any  thing  in  it  may  be  commented 
on  in  Straws,  the  cramming  and  the  writing 
to  be  done  inside  of  24  hours.  Afterward 
there  may  or  may  not  be  careful  reading. 
Evidently  that  article  on  page  166  never  had 
close  attention  until  the  reading  of  your  arti- 
cle, and  so  slid  from  the  memory  like  grains 
of  sand  from  a  surface  of  glass,  while  the  ar- 
ticle on  page  1125  with  its  tootnote  was  dis- 
tinctly present  when  I  wrote,  "I  believe  he 
thought  it  might  do  so."  I  am  sorry  I  didn't 
know  at  the  time  all  that  Mr.  Alexander  had 
written,  but  I  didn't. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  "experimental 
stage,"  is  the  whole  subject  of  European 
foul  brood  beyond  experiment?  Is  the  Alex- 
ander treatment  universally  accepted?  If 
Mr.  Alexander  were  yet  alive,  are  you  sure 
he  would  do  no  further  experimenting  in 
this  matter? 

In  giving  a  resume  of  the  Alexander  treat- 
ment, I  made  the  very  stupid  blunder  of  put- 
ting "laying"  for  "virgin,"  and  21  days  for 
20  days.  I  think  that's  all  that's  wrong  in  it. 
I  don't  know  that  that  one  extra  day  does 
any  great  harm;  but  the  other  error  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for 
it.  But  in  reply  to  your  question,  "  Can  any 
thing  be  more  falsely  represented?"  I  reply, 
"Yes;  bad  as  it  is,  if  I  were  to  buckle  right 
down  to  it  I  think  I  could  do  even  worse  than 
that." 

On  your  part,  friend  Pressler,  there  are 
several  counts  in  the  indictment  against  you 
that  must  stand  unless  you  can  refer  to  the 
places  where  the  things  are  to  be  found  that 
you  quote  against  me.  As  two  of  them  are 
in  quotation  marks  they  are  supposed  to  be 
my  exact  language,  and  ought  not  to  be  hard 
to  find.    If  found,  my  apoli  gy  is  ready. 

Don't  you  think  we  had  both  better  re- 
form? C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  111. 


THE  ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  TREAT- 
ING EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


All    Depends    on     Having    the    Colonies 
Strong. 


BY  IRVING  GROWER. 


In  common  with  many  other  bee-keepers 
in  central  and  eastern  New  York  I  have  had 
European  or  black  foul  brood  in  my  apiary. 
I  have  had  the  inspector  of  apiaries  for  our 
district  prescribe  treatment  which  consisted 
in  shaking  on  foundation  in  clean  hives, 
mehing  up  the  combs,  and  disinfecting  ev- 
ery thing  thoroughly.  This  I  did  in  1902. 
The  season  was  poor,  and  the  shaking  was 
more  or  less  a  failure,  so  that  the  trouble 
showed  up  quite  prominently  again  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  I  continued  the  shaking 
process  with  varying  results  for  several  sea- 
sons. One  thing  which  the  inspector  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  was  the  imp  trtance  of 
good  Italian  stock,  and  that  I  should  keep  all 
colonies  strong.  At  that  time  he  made  the 
statement  that  some  stiains  of  Italians  seem 
to  be  immune  to  the  disease.  I  had  been  a 
honey-producer  fifteen  years  before  I  ever 
saw  the  disease,  and  half  or  more  of  my  col- 
onies were  Italians,  the  others  being  all 
grades  of  hybrids.  Each  season  I  Italianized 
more  of  the  colonies. 

When  the  Alexander  method  of  treatment 
was  published  I  pronounced  it  too  good  to 
be  true,  but  at  the  same  time  made  prepara- 
tions for  trying  it,  and  the  following  season 
purchased  a  breeding  queen  from  one  of  the 
noted  breeders.  Mr.  Alexander  advised 
making  all  the  colonies  strong,  either  by 
giving  brood  from  healthy  colonies  or  by 
some  other  plan.  Now,  any  one  who  has 
had  any  experience  with  disease  will  hesitate 
before  placing  frames  of  brood  from  healthy 
colonies  in  those  that  are  diseased,  so  I  de- 
cided to  strengthen  these  diseased  colonies 
by  shaking  young  bees  from  five  or  six 
frames  into  each  hive  which  I  intended  to 
treat.  I  then  made  these  colonies  queen- 
less,  and  left  them  so  21  days.  Being  busy 
with  other  work  I  did  not  make  an  examina- 
tion until  almost  time  to  give  the  queens 
that  I  had  reared,  and  I  found  that  the  colo- 
nies were  not  as  strong  as  I  thought  they 
were,  so  I  shook  in  some  more  bees  and  in- 
troduced the  queens.  When  brood  rearing 
began  to  show  in  the  hives  the  disease  was 
still  there  excerit  in  one  or  two  cases,  so  of 
course  I  voted  the  treatment  a  failure. 

It  was  by  an  accident  that  I  found  that,  if 
we  wanted  to  be  successful  with  the  Alex- 
ander treatment,  we  simply  had  to  make  the 
colonies  strong.  The  season  following  my 
failure  I  prepared  to  shake  all  colonies  that 
showed  the  disease  on  to  foundation  when 
the  honey-flow  was  nearly  at  its  best.  When 
the  time  arrived  I  found  that  I  had  eight  col- 
onies to  treat;  and  as  none  of  them  were 
strong  I  decided  to  select  six  of  them  and 
shake  the  bees  into  two  clean  hives,  as  there 
was  quite  a  lot  of  good  brood  in  the  frames, 
so  that  there  would  be  enough  young  bees 
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to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  brood  if  it  were 
tiered  up. 

I  intended  to  shake  again  on  to  founda- 
tion, giving  a  queen  at  the  opening  of  the 
buckwheat  season.  This  I  did,  but  there 
were  too  many  combs  from  the  six  hives  to 
put  over  one  hive;  and  as  it  was  nearly  dark, 
and  as  there  were  the  two  other  hives  which 
I  had  not  shaken,  the  queens  of  which  were 
old  and  not  laying,  I  decided  to  give  a  part 
of  the  combs  to  these  two  hives,  and,  after 
the  buckwheat  flow  was  over,  to  kill  the 
bees,  extract  the  honey,  melt  up  the  combs, 
etc.  I  used  the  hive  illustrated  in  ''Quin- 
by's  New  Bee-keeping,"  called  the  new 
Quinby  hive.  It  has  16  closed-end  frames. 
In  each  of  these  two  hives  I  filled  the  lower 
part  and  then  put  16  more  frames  on  top, 
making  32  in  all.  I  did  not  open  these  colo- 
nies until  the  season  was  over,  and  all  the 
colonies  were  nearly  out  of  brood;  and  then 
I  found  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hives,  and  in 
each  were  fine  young  queens.  After  some 
consideration  I  decided  not  to  destroy  the 
colonies,  but  to  pack  them  for  winter.  They 
wintered  well,  and  were  the  first  to  swarm 
the  following  season,  and  they  did  not  show 
a  sign  of  disease,  nor  have  they  done  so 
since. 

Unconsciously  in  the  above  I  had  done 
what  Mr.  Alexander  had  advised;  that  is, 
had  made  the  colonies  strong.  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  bees  to  supersede  a  failing 
queen  caused  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition,  and  do  it  at  the  time,  malcing  the 
cure  complete. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


Golden  Italians  More  Immune  to  it  Than 
the  Leather-colored  Strains. 


BY  EDGAR  WILLIAMS. 


I  have  read  with  interest  Dr.  Miller's  ac- 
count of  his  experience  with  foul  brood. 
He  said  the  disease  was  very  mild,  most  of 
the  cases  showing  only  a  few  diseased  cells. 
If  the  colonies  had  been  badly  affected  I  do 
not  believe  he  would  have  been  as  success- 
ful. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  thirty  colonies,  all 
badly  diseased;  in  most  of  them  over  half 
the  brood  was  affected,  and  in  some  of  them 
there  was  very  little  healthy  brood.  I  gave 
all  the  colonies  the  McEvoy  treatment,  and 
a  few  days  afterward  noticed  a  quantity  of 
matter  as  large  as  a  bean  in  front  of  one  of 
the  entrances.  Whether  this  was  diseased 
I  can  not  say;  but  anyway  a  good  many  of 
the  colonies  showed  signs  of  trouble  shortly 
after  the  treatment  was  given,  and  by  fall  all 
were  slightly  affected,  a  few  of  them  being 
simply  rotten  with  it.  The  following  spring 
all  were  badly  diseased  again.  I  sent  a  sam- 
ple of  the  brood  to  Washington,  and  it  was 
pronounced  European  foul  brood.  I  tried 
nearly  all  the  remedies  then  known — drugs, 
etc.,  but  nothing  gave  any  help. 

I  had  heard  of  the  Italians  being  able  to 


resist  disease,  so  I  sent  for  a  dozen  queens. 
The  following  spring  he  colonies  to  which 
I  had  introduced  these  queens  were  healthy, 
although  there  were  diseased  colonies  all 
around  them.  Since  then,  with  the  pure  It- 
alians I  have  had  scarcely  any  trouble.  Some 
of  the  leather  colored  strains  showed  the 
disease  quite  badly.  The  goldens  are  the 
ones  that  resist  the  trouble  best,  very  few  of 
them  showing  any  bad  symptoms;  and  when 
they  do  there  are  never  many  cells  affected, 
and  these  are  always  cleaned  up  when  the 
honev-flow  opens. 

In  the  spring,  during  the  breeding  months 
I  look  over  each  colony  every  week  or  ten 
days;  and  if  a  few  cells  of  disease  are  found, 
that  colony  is  marked;  and  at  the  next  week's 
examination,  if  the  trouble  is  still  growing  I 
kill  the  queen  at  once.  Then  in  about  ten 
days  I  give  a  cell  from  my  select  golden 
stock  and  the  job  is  done.  If  the  queen  is 
purely  mated,  such  colony  is  cured;  but  if 
she  is  mated  with  a  black  or  hybrid  drone  I 
generally  have  my  work  to  do  over  another 
year.  I  have  had  extra  good  hybrids,  nearly 
all  yellow,  that  showed  the  disease  as  badly 
as  the  blacks.  It  is  necessary  for  the  colo- 
nies to  be  pure.  As  my  bees  are  now  near- 
ly all  immune  to  the  disease  I  handle  them 
just  as  if  there  were  none  among  them.  I 
once  took  some  combs,  nearly  half  of  the 
brood  in  which  was  affected,  and  gave  them 
to  a  colony  of  goldens.  In  two  or  three 
weeks'  time  these  combs  were  healthy. 
One  fall  I  had  four  or  five  colonies  that  were 
so  weak  with  the  disease  that  I  knew  they 
would  not  winter.  I  sulphured  them,  and 
the  next  spring  hived  golden  swarms  on 
the  combs,  and  the  bees  remained  perfectly 
healthy. 

TWO  QUESTIONS. 

If  cappings  are  rendered  in  the  solar  wax- 
extractor,  is  the  flavor  of  the  honey  injured 
so  much  that  it  would  be  unsalable?  The 
temperature  of  my  bee  cellar  this  winter  has 
not  been  above  40  much  of  the  time,  and  it 
has  been  down  to  freezing  once  or  twice,  the 
general  average  being  about  38  degrees. 
The  bees  seem  to  be  wintering  well,  f  have 
had  a  fire  in  the  cellar  occasionally.  Would 
it  do  any  harm  to  start  the  fire  with  kerosene 
if  1  used  wood  afterward?  There  is  some 
smell  from  the  burning  oil  at  first. 

Pierpont,  Ohio. 

[Most  authorities  would  consider  it  very 
risky  to  exchange  combs  promiscuously  in  a 
yard  where  European  foul  brood  existed; 
but  more  than  one  bee-keeper  has  reported 
doing  this  very  thing  with  no  apparent  bad 
results,  provided  the  apiary  is  stocked  with 
golden  Italians.  Who  else  can  add  testimony 
on  this  question? 

The  honey  from  a  solar  wax-extractor,  un- 
less great  care  is  used,  is  quite  likely  to  be 
injured.  Most  producers  drain  as  much  of 
the  honey  out  of  the  cappings  as  possible 
before  putting  them  into  the  solar  extractor, 
and  in  this  way  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  of  losing  bees  if  kerosene  is 
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used  simply  to  start  the  fire.  However,  we 
think  that  as  Httle  of  it  should  be  used  as 
possible.  After  some  practice  you  can  start 
the  fire  quickly  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
oil.— Ed.] 

ANOTHER  WHO  HAS  USED  THE  ALEX- 
ANDER PLAN  OF  CURING  EURO- 
PEAN FOUL  BROOD. 


BY  F.   W.   LUEBECK. 


I  do  not  know  what  previous  experience 
Dr.  Miller  has  had  with  European  foul  brood; 
but  all  through  his  article  tnere  is  evidence 
that  he  must  be  a  new  hand  with  the  trouble. 
If  he  thinks  his  bees  are  now  cured  he  will 
be  sadly  disappointed,  and  next  season  in 
May  or  June  he  will  have  another  story  to 
tell.  During  the  summer  a  newly  infected 
colony,  or  a  colony  just  starting  a  new  brood- 
nest,  will  remove  all  diseased  larvae,  and  ir- 
regular brood  or  brood  of  different  ages 
close  together  is  the  only  evidence  of  the 
disease.  However,  as  soon  as  the  bees  come 
again  to  a  state  of  low  vitality,  as  in  the 
spring,  they  will  not  remove  the  dead  larvae, 
consequently  the  disease  will  make  headway 
very  fast.  Italians  having  a  vigorous  queen 
will  succeed  to  a  certain  extent,  while  the 
blacks  or  hybrids  will  make  no  effort  to 
clean  out  the  foul  matter. 

Combs  above  an  excluder,  taken  from 
foul  broody  colonies  and  given  immediately 
to  health)^  colonies,  will  start  the  disease  in 
a  short  time;  that  is,  if  unsealed  brood  is 
present  in  the  healthy  colony  at  the  time 
that  such  combs  of  honey  are  given;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  combs  are  away  from 
the  bees  for  some  time  there  would  be  no 
direct  infection,  as  the  germs  can  thrive 
only  in  dead  animal  matter.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  some  of  the  cells  of  honey  con- 
tain the  spores  of  the  germs;  then,  as  soon 
as  such  cells  are  opened  and  the  honey  fed 
to  the  larvae,  infection  is  the  result. 

I  tried  the  Alexander  plan  on  about  50  It- 
alian colonies  when  they  were  fairly  strong, 
and  when  there  was  not  too  much  dead 
brood,  and  perfectly  healthy  brood  has  been 
the  result. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discredit  the 
McEvoy  treatment  for  European  foul  brood; 
for  when  the  disease  breaks_out  for  the  first 
time,  and  most  of  the  combs  are  a  mass  of 
dead  matter,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  way 
than  to  remove  them;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  all  queens  of  such  colonies  should 
be  superseded  by  those  of  a  more  immune 
and  vigorous  strain  of  pure  Italians.  Hy- 
brids and  blacks  should  not  be  tolerated  un- 
der any  circumstances  in  a  locality  where 
this  disease  is  present.  Nature's  object  in 
the  disease  is  to  improve  the  races  of  bees 
by  destroying  and  weeding  out  the  weak 
ones;  so  if  we  breed  our  queens  only  from 
the  most  immune  strain,  we  shall  aid  nature 
direct,  and  the  trouble  will  disappear  as  our 
bees  improve  in  vigor  and  vitality. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  my  apiaries  were 
struck  by  this  disease.    I  have  81  colonies  at 


f (resent,  which  were  all  nice  and  clean  last 
all,  but  I  believe  the  disease  will  appear 
again  next  spring.  However,  I  am  not  wor- 
rying much  about  it,  as  I  have  learned  to 
control  the  trouble  without  destroying  the 
combs,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  obHged  to  inter- 
fere with  the  gathering  of  a  honey  crop. 
Knox,  Ind. 

♦  ■  ^       m 

PREVENTING       ABSCONDING       WHEN 
TREATING  FOUL  BROOD. 


Do  the  Bees  Ever  Mix  Honey  and   Foul 
Brood  In  the  Hive? 


BY  E.   M.   GIBSON. 


As  Dr.  Miller  has  broken  the  ice  I  may  say 
a  few  things  in  corroboration  of  what  he 
says  on  page  728,  Dec.  1.  From  what  he  has 
written  or  from  what  I  may  write,  if  any  one 
gets  an  idea  that  foul  brood  is  not  a  bad  dis- 
ease to  combat  I  can  assure  him  that  he  will 
change  his  mind  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
get  it  among  his  bees.  The  doctor  says  he 
got  desperate  because  so  many  colonies  were 
absconding.  This  could  have  been  avoided 
by  putting  a  queen-excluder  on  the  bottom- 
board  of  the  hive  in  the  same  manner  one 
would  place  it  between  the  super  and  brood- 
nest,  leaving  it  on  three  or  four  days,  when 
the  bees  would  have  cells  drawn,  and  honey 
and  eggs  in  many  of  them.  The  excluder 
could  then  have  been  removed  without  any 
danger  of  bees  leaving.  This,  of  course,  can 
be  done  only  with  interchangeable  hives,  or, 
at  least,  not  with  hives  with  the  floor  nailed 
on.  I  did  not  disinfect  or  burn  out  my 
hives,  and  did  not  use  lye  in  the  water  that 
I  scalded  my  frames  in.  Mine  was  American 
foul  brood. 

As  to  infection  being  carried  into  the  su- 
per, I  would  say  I  put  eight  colonies  on  to 
foundation,  putting  all  the  combs  from  the 
brood-nest  into  the  supers  and  putting  them 
on  top  with  a  queen  excluder  between  them. 
All  the  combs  put  above  were  more  or  less 
infected.  I  left  them  until  I  could  not  find  a 
cell  not  filled  with  honey.  I  marked  hun- 
dreds of  those  infected  cells,  but  never  found 
one  with  honey  until  it  was  thoroughly  clean- 
ed out.  When  the  scale  was  too  nard  to  be 
removed  they  invariably  tore  the  cells  out 
and  built  new  ones.    I  use  those  combs  now. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  honey  and 
scale  in  the  same  cell.  Has  any  one?  I  am 
curious  to  know  from  what  source  the  honey 
was  obtained  in  which  chemists  have  found 
foul-brood  spores,  whether  extracted  or 
taken  from  a  well-filled  comb.  Extracted 
honey  thrown  from  a  diseased  comb  could 
not  fail  to  be  infected;  but  with  two  years' 
diligent  search  I  have  failed  to  find  it  mixed 
in  the  comb;  yet  the  microscope  might  show 
particles  too  infinitesimal  to  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye;  but  with  my  present  knowl- 
edge and  experience  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
feed  back  honey  taken  from  the  super  above 
a  queen  -  excluder  of  a  diseased  colony. 
Those  eight  colonies  all  had  to  be  treated 
again  as  I  expected. 

Jamul,  Cal. 
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DEE-KEEPING     AS    SEEN  ON 

A  TRIP  THROUGH 

EUROPE. 

BY  JAS.   B.   PAIGE. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  to  travel 
3500  or  3600  miles  by  auto  on  the 
Continent  and  in  Great  Britain. 
I  was  in  England,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hol- 
land. I  had  with  me  a  small 
pocket  camera,  so  took  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  get 
pictures  of  interest  to  bee-keep- 
ers. At  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Burton  N.  Gates  1  am  sending  a 
few  prints,  thinking  they  may 
be  of  use  in  Gleanings. 

Fig.  1  shows  bees  in  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  Switzerland,  on  the 
road  from  Interlaken  to  Grindel- 
wald.  The  elevation  is  3000  to 
4000  feet.  There  are  two  rows 
of  "skeps"  covered  with  burlap, 
in  the  house  which  is  open,  and 
shingled  with  pieces  of  flat  stone. 
In  tne  background  are  bare 
mountain-peaks  over  which  the 
fog  "warps"  in  graceful  curves 
and  fantastic  shapes,  to  disap- 
pear again  in  invisible  mist. 
From  the  field  in  which  the 
house  is  located  one  obtains  a  most  beautiful 
view  of  the  eternally  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  Jungfrau  (13,670  feet),  the  Monch 
(13,468),  the  Eiger    (13,040),  besides  many 


FIG.  2.— SIX   "SKEPS"   COVERED  WITH  BURLAP  OUTSIDE; 
A  SWISS   "CHALET." 


FIG.  1.— BEES  IN  THE  BERNESE  ALPS,    SWITZERLAND.^ 


peaks  of  equal  height,  including  the  Wetter- 
horn,  Schrekhorn,  Finsteraarhorn,  and  Sil- 
berhorn,  and,  in  the  beautiful  valley  below, 
the  turbulent,  i-ushing  black  Lutschine  laden 
with  debris  from  the  upper  and 
lower  Grindelwald  glaciers  in 
transit  to  Lake  Brienz. 

Fig.  2  is  a  Swiss  "chalet"  in 
the  Liitschen  Thai,  near  Grind- 
elwald, Bernese  Oberland,  Swit- 
zerland. Six  "  skeps  "  covered 
with  burlap  sacks  are  outside 
the  windows  of  the  living-room, 
protected  from  rain  by  the  over- 
hanging roof.  Note  the  wood 
nicely  piled  beneath  the  hives. 
The  upper  floor  is  reached  by  a 
pair  of  outside  stairs  with  a  land 
ing  on  the  balcony,  seen  be- 
tween the  windows  above,  and 
those  near  which  the  "skeps" 
are  standing.  The  garden  at 
the  end  of  the  chalet  was  tilled 
to  overflowing  with  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  Swiss 
home  the  fields  and  mountain- 
sides were  richly  covered  with 
vegetation  in  which  honey-pro- 
ducing flora  was  abundant. 
White  clover  grows  here  in 
great  profusion,  and  occasion- 
ally one  finds  sweet  clover. 

Queer  hives  in  a  farmer's 
garden  at  Payerne,  Switzerland, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  All  along 
the  route  from  Lausanne  to  Bern, 
through  the  rich  Boyer  Valley, 
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FIG.  3.— BEES  IN  A  FARMER'S  GARDEN  AT  PAYERNE, 
SWITZERLAND. 

many  hives  of  bees  are  seen  about  the 
homes  of  the  farmers.  Most  commonly  the 
"skep"  is  seen,  but  occasionally  one  notices 
a  modern  movable-frame  hive.  The  style  of 
hive  shown  in  the  picture  is 
rare.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonder. 
Consisting  of  a  long  case,  the 
back  part  of  the  roof  hinged  to 
open,  it  contained  three  sets  of 
movable  frames,  and  had  suf- 
ficient space  above  for  three 
sets  of  one-pound  sections. 
The  sets  of  frames  and  sections 
were  placed  end  to  end  without 
partitions  between  them.  After 
a  spirited  speechless  sign  con- 
versation carried  on  with  the 
farmer  and  his  "frau,"  I  was 
permitted  to  view  the  interior 
of  the  h've  in  the  foreground 
and  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
yard.  Tne  bees  were  of  the 
black  variety,  and  decidedly  en- 
ergetic, so  that  my  investigation 
was  neither  thorough  nor  pro- 
tracted, and  I  am  unable  to  state 
whether  there  were  multiple 
queens  present  or  not. 

Fig  4  is  an  apiary  near  Arn- 
hem,  in  Holland.  The  shed  is 
covered  with  tile.  The  "skeps  " 
have  openings  above  the  mid- 
dle. Usually  the  skep  super  is 
made  of  straw,  being  a  minia- 
ture hive,  but  in  some  instances 
supers  of  wood  are  used,  and 
t  is  not  unusual  to  lind  skeps 
tanding  in  the  gardens  cover- 


ed with  large  red  earthern  bowls 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain 
and  heat. 

Black  bees,  a  warm  day,  and  a 
hot  time  in  getting  the  pictures 
are  my  recollections  of  this  api- 
ary. 

Amherst,  Mass. 

HIVE-STANDS. 

How  the  Ideal  Foundation  for 
a  Hive  Should  be  Built;  the 
Value  of  Concrete  Slabs  un- 
der the  Regular  Stands. 

BY  F.   GREINER. 

Judging  by  the  many  line  il- 
lustrations of  bee- yards  in   the 
different   bee  journals,   for    ex- 
ample on  pages  772,  773,  Dec.  15, 
the  hive-stands  often  employed 
have  some  grave  faults.    Even 
our  good  Dr.  Miller,  according  to 
his  own  words,  makes  use  of  a 
very  poor  affair.    A  hive-stand 
alone  may  be  considered  an  in- 
signiticant  factor  m  honey  pro- 
duction; but  it  is  myopmion  that 
a  good  one  may  at  times  increase 
the  yield  from  the  apiary  mate- 
rially.   It  may  save  valuable  time 
to  the  bees;  it  may  prevent  loss  of  bees  and 
sometimes  even  of  queens     A  good  hive- 
stand  should,  according  to  my  views,  embody 
certain  principles  of  which  some  seem  to  have 


FIG.  4.— AN  APIARY  OF  STRAW  SKEPS  NEAR  ARNHEM,^ 
HOLLAND. 
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HIVE-STANDS  PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED,   AS  USED  BY  F.   GREINER,   NAPLES,   N.  Y. 


been  lost  sight  of.  Foremost,  it  should  as- 
sist the  bet  s  in  gaining  their  hive-entrance 
safely.  When  A.  I  Root  introduced  his  Sim- 
plicity hive  forty  years  ago  he  advised  the 
use  of  four  bricks  for  the  hive  to  stand  on, 
with  a  heap  of  sawdust  piled  up  in  front  of 
it.  Many  of  us  tried  this.  The  sawdust  kept 
down  the  grass  and  formed  a  passageway 
from  the  ground  up  to  the  hive  ;  and  al- 
though it  seemed  to  be  agrepablp  to  the  bees, 
it  had  some  unpleasant  features,  like  blowing 
into  the  hive  when  dry,  rotting  the  hive  when 
wet,  and  then  the  grass  crept  over  it  and  fill- 
ed it  full  of  roots,  etc.  An  unplaned  board 
is  almost  as  acceptable  to  the  bees,  and  is 
much  more  reliable.  I  believe  the  use  of 
sawdust  has  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
the  pine  bnard  has  generally  been  adopted 
for  an  alighting-board.  I  theorize  that  it  is 
better  than  cement  on  account  of  being  a 
better  non-conductor  of  heat,  but,  of  course, 
it  is  not  as  lasting. 

The  hive-stand  should  be  close  fitting  to 
the  hive  all  around.  It  should  not  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  bees  to  cluster  under  the 
hive  nor  afford  a  hidingplace  for  toads  dur- 
ing daytime.  These  ugly  fellows  are  very 
objectionable  visitors  in  the  apiary,  and  eat 
a  great  many  bees  when  they  can  get  them. 
As  the  toad  is  very  useful  in  other  ways  I 
never  ki  1  one;  but  when  I  find  one  around 
my  hives  I  carry  it  away  a  long  distance;  but 
by  not  allowing  har'^oring-places  for  them 
under  and  am'^ng  the  hives,  very  few  of 
these  animals  stay  around. 

The  easiest  way  to  make  every  thing  snug 


is  to  make  a  shallow  box  of  the  same  size  as 
the  hive  bottom,  making  the  front  end  slant- 
ing and  tight-fitting  asrainst  the  hive.  There 
should  be  no  holes  left  anywhere  for  bees  to 
enter  the  space  under  the  hive.  I  have 
known  bees  to  set  up  housekeeping  under 
the  hive,  totally  ignoring  all  the  newfangled 
fixtures  which  we  had  put  inside,  just  be- 
cause the  hive  proper  was  not  well  guarded. 

A  hive  stand  should  preserve  the  least 
amount  of  actual  contact  belween  the  hive- 
bottom  and  the  stand.  At  one  time  we  were 
using  a  hive-stand  which  consisted  of  a  plat- 
form made  of  common  lumber,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  hive-bottom,  and  nailed  upon 
two  pieces  of  scantling.  As  Dr.  Miller  says, 
this  is  the  poorest  thing  one  can  use.  Be- 
tween the  two  thicknesses  of  lumber  mois- 
ture collects,  and  soon  both  hive  and  stand 
rot  out.  Ants  establish  themsrlves  here, 
and  perforate  the  timber.  Other  disadvan- 
tages I  need  not  mention.  The  shallow  box 
outlined  above  presents  only  the  edges  of  the 
boards  upon  which  the  hive-bottom  rests; 
and  there  being  no  chance  for  mois  ure  to 
collect  it  will  last  about  as  long  as  any  other 
part  of  the  hive. 

The  only  weak  point  of  the  hive  stand  de- 
scribed is  its  readiness  to  rot  away.  As  I 
make  them  they  are  five  inches  deep;  but 
after  ten  years'  use  almost  nothing  is  left, 
and  a  new  one  has  to  be  substituted.  The 
cost,  however,  is  slight,  as  but  a  small  amount 
of  inferior  lumber  is  required  to  make  one. 
Dealers  offer  this  hive-stand  at  12cen'^s  each, 
which  is  as  cheap  as  I  can  get  them  out  mysglf . 
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I  make  them  of  rough  lumber.  They  last  as 
well  unpainted  as  painted. 

It  would  be  an  improvement,  and  enhance 
the  lasting  qualities  of  the  hive-stand,  as 
well  as  make  things  very  neat  ana  tidy,  if 
a  cement  slab  were  put  down  first  and  the 
stand  placed  on  it.  I  am  planning  to  lay  out 
my  home  yard  carefully,  making  exa  t  meas- 
urements; dig  the  sod  off  for  a  space  2  '/a  to  3 
inches  larger  all  around  than  the  stand  will 
occupy,  filling  the  space  with  cement  even 
with  the  la  v  n.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  sight  to 
have  nicely  painted  white  hives  stand  out  on 
a  well-kept  green  lawn.  I  want  the  lawn  at 
all  hazards,  but  have  found  that  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  handwork  to  keep  the  grass 
down  next  to  the  hive  where  the  lawn-mow- 
er does  not  cut.  Somehow,  and  for  good 
reasons,  the  stools  of  grass  make  their  heavi- 
est growth  right  here  where  only  the  pocket- 
kniie  or  shears  can  be  applied.  This  very 
annoying  feature  I  expect  to  eliminate  by 
the  cement  margin  around  the  hive.  A  few 
bee-keepers  are  situated  so  as  to  keep  a  few 
sheep  in  their  enclosed  bee-yard;  and,  in- 
deed, the  sheep  keep  down  all  vegetable 
growth  nicely;  but  even  this  best  of  all  meth- 
ods is  open  to  some  objections. 

The  pnoto  which  accompanies  this  shows 
my  hive-stand  as  it  has  been  used  on  differ- 
ent styles  of  hives  in  my  yards  for  more  than 
25  years.  The  alighting-board  as  shown  is 
painted  white  in  order  to  make  a  better  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  green  grass.  In 
reality  I  do  not  paint  them.  If  I  were  to  use 
paint  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  board  I 
would  sprinkle  sand  on  the  paint  while  still 
green.  Even  a  weakened  bee  would  then 
never  "  sHp  "  nor  lose  its  foothold. 

Naples,  N.  Y. 

[There  is  one  point  in  favor  of  a  hive- 
stand  with  slanting  board  front  which  our 
correspondent  has  not  touched,  or  at  least 
only  incidentally.  In  early  spring,  especial- 
ly after  long  confinement,  bees  will  often 
venture  out  when  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  little  too  cool  for 
them  to  remain  out  long.  They  will  make  a 
few  circles,  void  their  faeces,  and  return  to 
their  hives,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  in  a  more  or 
less  chilled  condition.  Many  of  them  will 
alight  on  the  ground;  and  if  the  approach  to 
the  hive  is  difficult  or  slippery,  some  will  be 
lost  and  never  get  into  the  hive;  whereas  an 
easier  approach,  like  that  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, will  induce  the  bees  to  go  into  the 
hive. 

While  we  do  not  necessarily  lose  bees  that 
are  chilled  outside,  yet  unless  a  warming 
day  comes  up  in  the  next  four  or  five  days 
or  a  week,  these  bees  will  die.  If  a  temper- 
ature of  70  degrees  with  warm  sunshine 
comes  on  within  the  period  named,  most  if 
not  all  the  chilled  bees  will  "come  to  "  and 
enter  the  hive.  Even  then  an  easy  approach 
is  quite  important. 

Some  years  ago  our  Mr.  F.  J.  Wardell,  then 
in  charge  of  our  home  yard,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  those  colonies  not  supplied 
with  s'anting- front  entrances  showed  a  great- 
er spring  dwindling  than  those  that  were 


so  supplied.  The  reason  was  quite  obvious 
when  we  began  to  look  at  the  number  of 
dead  in  front  of  the  hives  having  vertical- 
front  entrances. 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  our  readers  should  take  note  of 
the  comparative  mortality  in  front  of  their 
hives. — Ed.] 


THE  GROWING    OF   BUCKWHEAT  TOR 
GRAIN  AND  HONEY. 


How   to  Prepare  the   Soil;  the  Old-fash- 
ioned Black  Buckwheat  Better  for 
Honey. 


BY  J.   H     M'GOWAN. 


I  send  a  snap  shot  of  a  buck  \^  heat- field  in 
full  bloom.  The  growing  of  this  crop  here 
is  considered  by  some  an  uncertainty,  wi  ile 
others  call  it  a  "sorry  crop;  "  that  is,  they 
are  sorry  when  it  is  good  that  they  d  d  not 
sow  more,  and  sorry,  when  it  is  bad  they 
s  -wed  so  much.  But  in  thi.-.  article  1  wil  try 
to  tell  how  one  may  be  almost  sure  of  get- 
ting plenty  of  bloom  (what  the  bee-keeper 
likes  to  see)  and  plenty  of  straw  and  grain. 

KIND  OF  SOIL. 

To  grow  this  crop  to  its  best,  several  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Fi  st,  the 
soil.  Any  kind  of  well-drained  land  will 
answer.  Buckwheat  will  not  grow  on  ground 
that  is  wet  and  heavy  or  where  the  water 
stands  and  gradually  dries  up,  leaving  the 
soil  in  a  hard,  lifeless  condition.  It  does  best 
where  the  land  is  naturally  dry,  or  made  so 
by  proper  drainmg. 

PLOWING  AND  PREPARING  THE  LAND. 

Here  in  Butler  Co.  we  begin  to  plow  just 
as  soon  as  corn  is  planted  —  about  May  25. 
Each  day's  plowing  is  rolled  or  dragged 
down  in  the  evening.  This  is  important,  as 
one  should  keep  in  the  soil  all  the  moisture 
that  is  already  there.  We  follow  this  plan 
until  plowing  is  all  done. 

HARROWING  AND  SEEDING. 

Now,  then,  the  work  is  only  partly  done,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  after  this  field  with  a 
good  spring-tooth  harrow  or  disk  and  roller 
alternately  until  seeding  time,  when  the 
seed-bed  should  be  perfectly  clean,  fine,  and 
solid.  It  is  now  ready  to  drill  in  (never 
broadcast),  provided  the  proper  time  is  at 
hand.  Here  we  drill  from  July  1  to  20. 
Early  sowing  insures  a  large  yield  of  straw 
and  bloom,  while  late  sowing  usually  fills 
the  best,  as  the  sun  is  then  not  nearly  so 
hot  during  the  time  of  bloom.  I  have  seen 
fields  sown  early  turn  brown  in  two  days  on 
account  of  the  bot  sun. 

HOW  MUCH  SEED  TO  SOW  PER  ACRE. 

One  and  a  half  bushels  Japanese,  and  one 
bushel  of  silverhull  or  little  black  is  aboiit 
right.  In  the  Japanese  varieij  the  grain  is 
larger  and  the  stalk  does  not  branch  out  so 
much  as  the  other  two  varieties  mentioned. 
This  is  the  reason  why  more  Japanese  should 
be  sown  per  acre;  but  if  honey  is  a  consider- 
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m'gowan's  buckwheat  in  full  bloom  in  butler  CO.,  PA. 

Mr.  McGowan,  by  a  close  study  of  the  details,  prevents  failures  and  makes  the  crop  a  very  reliable  one. 


ation  I  would  advise  sowing  the  little  black 
or  silverhull,  as  it  blooms  until  cut  or  killed 
by  frost. 

THE  USE  OF  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  another  important  factor  in  the 
raising  of  this  crop;  and  that  is  the  use  of 
fertilizer.  We  never  think  of  growing  it 
without  using  from  100  to  150  lbs.  per  acre 
of  acid  fertilizer,  costing  from  $10  00  to 
$12.00  per  ton.  It  just  seems  to  make  it 
boom — makes  both  grain  and  straw,  and  a 
much  larger  yield.  Last  year  I  sowed  three 
fields  to  buckwheat.  The  first  one  was 
drilled  in  Ju'y  6;  the  straw  was  medium, 
and  yielded  16  bushels  per  acre.  The  sec- 
ond was  drilled  in  July  11;  straw  heavier 
than  that  in  the  first  field,  and  yielded  22 
bushels  per  acre.  The  third  was  drilled  in 
July  19,  straw  like  the  first  field,  but  yield- 
ed 25  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  rule,  early 
sowing  gives  large  straw  and  a  poor  yield  in 
bushels,  while  late  sowing  is  the  opposite. 

Here  buckwheat  is  grown  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  It  comes  quick;  is  easily  har- 
veste-l;  is  a  splendid  bee  pasture;  in  fact,  it 
is  all  we  have  to  depend  on.  The  straw  is 
valuable  on  the  farm.  The  flour  has  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices  on  account  of  its  national 
reputation.  Nothing  is  quite  so  good  as 
buckwheat  for  poultry;  and  when  ground  in 
connection  with  corn  and  oats  it  makes  the 
best  kind  of  feed  for  milch  cows. 

I  would  urge  every  bee-keepar,  if  at  all 
possible,  to  put  in  at  least  a  few  acres  for  the 


bees,  and  to  furnish   some  of  those  good 
warm  cakes  which  we  all  like  for  breakfast. 

Prospect,  Pa. 

[We  consider  this  article  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived. Buckwheat  is  nearly  always  a  pay- 
ing crop,  particularly  as  it  enables  the  intel- 
ligent farmer  to  secure  a  double  investment 
out  of  his  land.  As  buckwheat  pancakes  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  good  prices 
are  usually  obtained  for  the  grain  It  will, 
therefore,  behoove  the  beekeeper  farmer, 
if  he  has  not  had  much  experience  in  grow- 
ing this  crop  to  give  this  article  more  than 
a  mere  passing  attention. 

What  our  correspondent  says  about  black 
buckwheat  being  better  for  honey  seems  to 
confirm  our  experience.  Has  any  one  else 
noticed  the  same  thing?  The  question  of 
the  kind  of  seed  a  bee  keeper  should  sow  is 
an  important  one  to  consider,  and  we  hope 
our  friends  in  York  State,  where  so  much 
buckwheat  is  grown,  will  not  be  slow  to  re- 
spond.— Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦  

THE  LONGEVITY   OF   QUEENS   RAISED 
BY  BREEDERS. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  the  literature  of  bee-keeping  much  space 
is  devoted  to  the  problems  that  surround  the 
purchase  of  queens  from  breeders  and  their 
introduction  to  hives  in  the  apiary.    The 
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transportation  of  the  bees  is  generally  view- 
ed as  practically  solved;  and  once  the  queen 
has  been  accepted  and  eggs  have  been  laid, 
the  whole  transaction  is  usually  considered 
as  being  complete.  Only  once  have  I  seen  a 
questioning  note — the  writer  hinting  that 
one  shouldn't  halloo  until  a  few  months  have 
elapsed,  for  supersedure  was  not  infrequent. 
Since  little  in  the  way  of  definite  facts  has 
appeared  on  this  subject  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  put  my  own  experiences  on  record, 
even  if  my  bee-keeping  career  is  a  short  one. 

In  my  first  season  (1  lived  then  in  Illinois) 
I  bought  two  queens  from  a  breeder  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  arrived  safely,  and  were  intro- 
duced without  difficulty.  They  were  alive 
in  mid- summer,  the  next  year,  when  I  dis- 
posed of  my  hives.  In  July,  1908,  after  the 
honey-flow  was  over  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
with  but  little  pickings  in  the  fall,  I  received 
from  a  breeder  in  Onio  five  queens,  all  of 
which  were  safely  introduced,  and  were  alive 
at  the  end  of  August,  when  the  last  exami- 
nation of  hives  was  made.  One  of  them  was 
killed  by  starvation  in  January;  the  others 
died  of  spring  dwindling. 

On  August  24  I  received  a  dozen  queens 
from  the  Kentucky  breeder,  and  introduced 
all  of  them,  apparently  with  success.  The 
hives  were  not  opened  again  after  the  cages 
were  removed  until  the  end  of  January,  when 
indications  of  starvation  forced  investigation. 
I  found  four  dead  with  plenty  of  bees;  three 
died  of  spring  dwindling,  and  five  were  alive 
at  the  end  of  the  honey-dew  flow — honey- 
flow  did  not  happen — of  1909.  Apparently 
there  had  been  no  attempts  at  supersedure. 

Early  in  April,  1909, 1  bought  a  lot  of  hives 
in  moderate  condition;  and,  being  anxious 
for  increase,  I  ordered  from  a  breeder  in 
Texas  a  dozen  queens.  There,  as  here,  had 
been  a  pollen-dearth,  so  my  order  did  not  ar- 
rive until  May  12,  and  it  happened  to  be  one 
short.  One  queen  was  in  poor  condition  on 
arrival.  The  day  was  cold  and  rainy;  and  so, 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  1  gave  the 
cage  to  a  queenless  hive,  but  the  queen  was 
found  dead  after  a  few  days. 

Nuclei  were  formed  for  all  the  others,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  Gallup  frames  of  seal- 
ed brood  and  adhering  bees.  All  were  ac- 
cepted and  started  to  lay.  One  hive  showed 
eggs  in  6  days;  one  in  7  days;  two  in  9  days; 
one  in  11  days;  two  in  12  days;  two  in  13 
days;  one 
something 
over  ten 
days. 

A  week 
after  intro- 
duction we 
had  a  kill- 
ing frost 
on  three 
successive 
nights, 
that  play- 
havoc  with 
the  fruit- 
blossoms. 
Nectar  and 


"A  GOOD  FIND."     BROKEN  BRICKS  FOR  HIVE-STANDS. 

See  Bee-keepine  in  the  Southwest,  last  issue. 


pollen  had  been  coming  in  freely;  in  fact, 
one  hive  with  a  fine  reputation  had  hard- 
ly an  empty  cell,  all  being  full  of  brood  or 
stores,  notwithstarding  I  had  robbed  it  of 
a  frame  of  stores  at  three  different  times  to 
aid  weaker  colonies.  On  the  22d  I  started 
to  feed  all  hives  having  young  queens;  later 
I  did  the  same  wherever  needed.  1  feel  it 
necessary  to  mention  these  facts  in  view  of 
later  developments. 

When  once  the  queen  started  laying,  the 
frames  were  filled  solid  with  br.iod:  the  queen 
that  started  on  the  sixth  day  was  prompt 
about  her  business.  The  moment  the  cells 
were  vacant  she  filled  them  again;  combs 
were  built;  and,  long  before  any  of  the  others 
were  making  a  good  showing,  she  had  one 
division  full;  and  then,  just  as  promptly,  fill- 
ed another.  In  just  six  weeks  her  bees  had 
built  16  combs  and  had  them  filled  with  brood 
and  honey-dew.  Two  months  later  the  col- 
ony was  strong  with  about  18  lbs.  of  stores 
on  hand.    I  consider  her  record  excellent. 

The  one  that  started  in  seven  days,  on 
June  17  was  doing  finely,  so  I  added  above  it 
the  frames  from  another  hive  where  the 
queen  had  died.  July  2  I  found  queen-cells 
in  the  hive  but  no  queen,  so  supersedure  oc- 
curred in  about  42  days  from  the  laying  of 
the  first  egg. 

Coming  now  to  the  queens  that  began  to 
lay  in  the  ninth  day  after  introduction,  one 
developed  a  good  colony  with  lots  of  stores; 
but  the  other  showed  queen-cells  in  25  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  first  egg. 

The  queen  that  started  laying  on  the 
eleventh  day  was  alive  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  two  that  began  to  lay  on  the  twelfth 
day  did  fairly  well. 

One  of  the  queens  that  started  on  the 
thirteenth  day  died  suddenly  after  filling  the 
frames,  as,  twenty  da>s  later,  she  was  miss- 
ing, and  no  queen-cells  were  in  evidence. 
The  other  is  credited  as  being  in  fair  condi- 
tion 34  days  after  the  first  egg;  but  15  days 
later  the  hive  was  found  without  brood  and 
with  an  open  queen-cell. 

The  record  of  the  tenth  queen  is  not  per- 
fect. She  was  seen  ten  days  after  introduc- 
tion, but  no  eggs  were  in  the  frames.  Thirty 
days  later  she  was  missing,  and  cells  started. 
The  twelfth  queen  or  the  dozen  arrived 
June  20,  and  was  given  to  three  frames  of 

brood.  She 
was  alive 
at  the  end 
of  August. 
Of  the 
old  queens 
in  my  pur- 
chase, sev- 
en were  su- 
perseded 
by  the 
bees;  but 
only  one 
of  these 
was  super- 
seded  in 
turn.  Four 
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were  superseded  in  May,  from  the  3d  to  the 
25th;  three  in  June,  from  the  2d  to  the  18th. 

Summing  up  I  find  that,  out  of  a  dozen 
queens  received  this  summer,  one,  in  evi- 
dently poor  condition,  died  in  a  few  days, 
and  five  were  superseded  by  the  bees  in  an 
average  of  34  days  from  the  date  of  arrival. 
Sometimes  I  am  tempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  result  on  the  stoppage  of  nectar  for 
about  ten  days  and  the  entire  absence  of  a 
honey-flow,  for  such  conditions  must  have 
been  exceedingly  disheartening  to  the  bees; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  evident 
relationship  between  the  time  of  starting  to 
lay  and  supersedure;  for  the  three  that  start- 
ed last  of  all  were  included  in  the  list  of  miss- 
ing. The  one  that  began  on  the  seventh 
day  was  also  superseded;  but  her  case  is 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  queenless 
bees  from  another  hive,  so  that  the  evidence 
here  is  not  direct. 

Seemingly  the  most  vigorous  queens  re- 
covered the  quickest  from  the  seven  days' 
journey;  the  others  may  have  been  injured 
in  the  mails. 

In  keeping  scientific  records,  nothing  is 
considered  too  trivial  for  notice;  and  I  am 
blaming  myself  for  omitting  to  jot  down  one 
point.  The  eleven  queens  arrived  in  two 
different  sizes  of  cages — the  only  one  that 
looked  poorly  being  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
small  size,  and  she  was  the  top  one  at  that. 
I  now  wish  that  1  had  entered  on  my  note- 
book, opposite  each  queen,  the  size  of  cage 
she  had  oeen  received  in,  for  it  is  possible 
such  a  direct  comparison  might  be  of  value 
to  queen-breeders  when  filling  orders  to  a 
customer  a  week's  journey  away. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Oct.  1,  1909. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  BEE- PASTURAGE. 


Has    the    Bee-keeper    a   So-called    Moral 

Right  to  his  Territory?  Bee-keeping 

in  the  Same  <.  lass  v  ith  Many 

Other  Occupations. 

BY  R    L.   TAYLOR. 


It  sepms  from  articles  appparing  in  the  api- 
arian journals  from  time  to  time  that  there  is 
a  growing  uneasiness  in  certain  quarters  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  business  of  apiculture 
on  account  of  the  fact,  as  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  bee-keeper  has  no  legal  protection  in  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  nis  territory,  being 
in  ihat  respect  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 

Eared  with  those  engaged  in  other  kinds  of 
usiness.  So  we  find  the  assertion  that  'if 
ever  bee-keeping  is  to  siand  on  a  firm  basis 
like  other  hnes  of  business,  thtre  must  be 
such  ^  condition  of  affairs  that  the  bee-keep- 
er shall  fet  1  just  as  serure  against  interfer- 
ence as  the  stock-raiser  who  is  assured  by 
the  law  that  his  fi-  Ids  shall  be  occupied  by 
his  cattle  and  by  his  alone."  And  this:  "No 
bee-keeper  in  this  land  has  a  legal  right  to 
his  territorj^." 

It  would  indeed  be  a  deplorable  situation 
if  the  law  discriminates  between  the  rights 


to  bee- pasture  and  the  rights  to  cow-pasture. 
It  would  be  not  onlyalaiming  but  actually 
disgraceful  if,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  bee- 
keeping did  not  "stand  upon  a  firm  basis 
like  other  lines  of  business."  And  it  would 
be  alike  unfortunate,  if  it  were  a  fact,  that 
"no  bee-keeper  in  this  land  has  a  legal  right 
to  his  territory  "  —  that  is,  if  he  has  desired 
such  legal  right  and  has  been  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  secure  that 
right—  a  sacrifice  similar  to  that  which  the 
dairyman  must  make  in  order  to  secure  a 
legal  right  to  his  "cow-pasture." 

That  we  may  see  more  clearly  whether  the 
law  discriminates  unjustly  i. gainst  bee  keep- 
ing as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, let  me  make  use  of  a  few  illustrations; 
and  if  I  should  introduce,  here  and  there, 
some  brief  arguments  on  side  issues,  I  trust 
they  may  not  be  found  altogether  imperti- 
nent. 

As  much  dependence  has  heretofore  been 
placed,  in  this  discussion,  on  the  security 
the  law  spreads  over  the  cow-pasture,  in  or- 
der to  determine  how  much  reliance  can 
safely  be  placed  upon  it,  I  will  take  a  sup- 
posed case  in  which  that  pasture  largely  fig- 
ures: I  collect  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  oth- 
er cattle,  and  transfer  them  to  a  pleasant 
valley,  say  in  Montana,  containing  50  or  more 
square  miles  of  fertile  prairie,  which,  as  yet, 
is  all  government  land.  For  a  few  years  all 
is  prosperity;  my  herds  increase  and  begin 
to  try  the  capacity  of  the  valley.  About  that 
time  the  outside  world  learns  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  land,  and  begins  to  crowd 
in  and  preempt  the  territory,  starting  herds 
of  their  own,  and  press  my  herds  back  into 
inadequate  and  unprofitable  limits.  Ought 
I  now  to  become  frantic  and  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  instability  of  the  basis  upon  which 
cow-pasture  stands,  seeking  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  country  to  the  end  that  the 
legislature  may  be  invoked  to  spread  the 
aegis  of  the  law  over  my  cow-pasture?  But, 
unfortunately,  I  am  not  a  "stock-raiser  who 
is  assured  by  the  law  that  his  fields  shall  be 
occupied  by  his  cattle  and  by  his  alone." 
Why?  Clearly  because  I  have  not  been 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary  to 
put  myself  unaer  the  protection  of  the  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  parallel 
case  because  I  have  no  moral  right,  while  the 
prior  bee-keeper  has  a  moral  riyht.  I  freely 
admit  I  have  no  moral  right;  and  as  to  the 
average  bee-keeper,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
wherein  his  moral  right  is  any  more  in  evi- 
dence than  is  mine.  I  make  bold  to  say  he 
has  no  moral  right.  If  my  neighbor  on  the 
adjoining  farm  should  decide  to  embark  in 
apiculture,  and  should  start  in  the  business 
with  one  hundred  colonies  I  could  freely  bid 
him  God-speed.  For  thirty  years  I  nave 
been  trying  "to  learn  how  many  colonies  my 
locality  will  bear,  and  I  don't  know  yet. 
Why,  then,  should  I  play  dog  in  the  manger? 
There  may  be  abunaance  of  room  for  both; 
and  besides,  his  right,  morally  and  legally, 
is  as  good  as  mine.  The  most  I  could  do 
would  be  to  warn  him  that  there  might  be 
danger  in  placing  so  many  colonies  in  prac- 
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tically  one  location  that  the  business  might 
become  unprofitable  to  us  both. 

But  it  may  be  said  again  that  this  is  not  a 
parallel  case  bee  .use  I  should  have  pur- 
chased the  land  I  needed  for  pasture  as  oth- 
er stockmen  do  This  inequality  is  probably 
not  so  great  as  it  appears  on  firsc  blush;  but 
let  us  take  another  illustration: 

There  are  in  my  little  town  at  least  seven 
shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  groceries  alone, 
comparatively  few  of  them  doing  a  really 
satisfactory  business;  in  other  words  the 
territory  is    overstocked.    Some    of  these 

frocers  were  on  the  ground  doing  business 
efore  the  others  appeared  on  the  scene; 
but  I  do  not,  however,  hear  any  talk  of 
"priority  rights"  nor  of  "moral  rights," 
nor  of  invoking  the  law  to  give  ihem  exclu- 
sive right  to  tenitory.  Why  do  I  not  hear 
these  things?  The  need  is  pressing  —  much 
more  pressing  than  in  the  case  of  the  busi- 
ness of  bee-keeping. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  one  or  two  or 
more  could  have  secured  the  exclusive  right 
to  sell  groceries  in  this  territory,  and  that  is 
by  obligating  every  owner  of  land  in  the 
district,  by  making  a  satisfactory  payment, 
not  to  all<iw  the  sa  e  nf  groceries  on  his  land, 
and  to  bind  all  subsequent  purchasers  of  the 
land  to  the  observance  of  that  obligation  by 
the  insertion  of  the  requisite  stipulation  in 
the  deeds  of  sale. 

If  you  want  to  secure  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  bee-pasturage  of  a  township,  for  in- 
stance, take  the  course  indicated  as  the 
proper  and  effective  one  in  the  case  of  the 
grocer.  There  is  no  other  way.  Subject  to 
the  government's  right  of  "eminent  do- 
main," he  who  has  a  fee  simple  in  land  owns 
it  clear  through,  from  heaven  above  to  hell 
beneath,  and  you  can  not  dispossess  him  of 
the  right  to  keep  bees  there,  without  his 
consent,  short  of  a  constitutional  revolution. 

But  in  the  case  of  bee-keeping,  unlike  the 
case  of  the  grocer,  there  is,  fortunately,  no 
such  pressing  need  of  a  resort  to  some  new 
and  unheard-of  method  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion. With  the  grocer,  practically  all 
choice  locations  are  occupied;  but  with  the 
bee-keepers,  the  frontiers  of  ihe  bee- pasture 
are  only  touched  as  yet.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  present  cause  for  alarm.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  crowding,  and  there  will  be 
no  crowding  that  is  more  than  temporary, 
for  the  good  reason  that  no  one  prefers  the 
unprofitable  to  the  profitable.  Let  us  thank 
the  blessed  sting  and  the  wide  pasture,  and 
be  content. 

To  recur  to  the  cows,  we  may  safely  say, 
then,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  "a 
man  who  makes  his  living  from  bees,  or  part 
of  his  living,  should  not  feel  just  as  secure 
in  his  field  as  the  man  who  makes  his  livings 
from  cows  "  except  this:  The  man  who  keeps 
cows  is  generally  compelled  (or  at  least  is 
generally  willing)  to  purchase  a  right  to  his 
pasture,  while  the  man  who  keeps  bees 
thinks  he  has  or  ought  to  have  a  right  to  his 
pasture  without  giving  an  equivalent. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  that  stockmen  un- 
dertook to  pursue  their  industry  out  west  on 


the  plains  without  securing  a  legal  right  to 
their  pasture.  They  did  not  alw  ys  get 
along  as  swimmingly  as  bee-keeptrs  do;  but 
I  do  not  re  call  that  any  of  them  were  so  lost 
to  reason  that  they  invoked  the  higher  pow- 
ers to  grant  them  an  exclusive  right  to  their 
territory  without  expecting  to  render  an 
equivalent. 

Yes,  suppose  Jones  has  found  a  favorable 
locality  and  starts  an  apiary  there;  and  I, 
thinking  the  locality  not  suffi  iently  stocked, 
"plant  50  colonies  right  beside  him.  Pretty 
rough  on  Jones. "  But  that  is  not  a  situation 
peculiar  to  apiculture,  as  we  have  already 
seen. 

Notwithstanding  the  uneasiness  manifest- 
ed regarding  the  status  of  bee-keeping  it 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  make  much 
of  a  list  of  those  pursuing  other  occupations 
who  stand  in  less  need  or  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  ir  territory,  either  for  the  production 
or  the  sale  of  their  merchandise,  than  does 
the  bee-keeper;  and  though  there  may  be 
so  Tie  who  will  be  inclined  to  question  the 
validity  of  my  suggestion  that  the  d-  sirabili- 
ty  of  an  exclusive  right  to  territory  for  the 
sale  of  a  pr-  duct  is  as  important  as  is  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  territory  for  its  production,  I 
shall  for  the  present  take  my  position  for 
granted,  and  make  use  of  one  more  illustra- 
tion that  may  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Many  years  ago  I  planted  several  acres  of 
table  grapes— the  choicest  kinds  that  can  be 
made  to  succeed  here — sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  grapes  that  my  town  can  be  made  to 
absorb  profitably.  Several  others  in  my 
neighborhood,  seeing  my  success,  and  think- 
ing there  was  good  easy  money  in  the  busi- 
ness, embarked  in  it;  and,  there  not  being 
an  outlet  for  the  fruit,  they  overstocked  my 
territory.  Then  it  became  a  question  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Some  one  had  to  quit. 
It  was  not  I. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme,  must  we 
not  conclude  that  in  general,  as  things  now 
go,  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must 
govern,  and  that  bee-keeping  stands  on  as 
firm  a  basis  as  other  lines  of  ousiness.  even 
having  the  advantage  in  point  of  stability, 
and  that  every  bee  keeper  in  this  land  may 
have  a  legal  right  to  his  territory  if  he  is 
willing  to  pay  the  price? 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Jan.  28. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  DEE  TERRITORY. 


Should  a  Bee-keeper  have  a  Legal  Right 

to  a  Territory?  has  he  Already 

a  Moral  Right? 


BY  R.   F.  HOLTERMANN. 


This  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, page  41,  Jan.  15,  and  I  must  confess  that 
1  admii  e  his  courage.  He  has  tried  to  defend 
his  ground  by  propounding  some  questions. 
Now,  this  part  of  it  is  very  easy;  but  on  great- 
er deliberation,  possibly  these  questions  may 
not  stand  investigation.    Let  nxe  say^  ho"w. 
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ever,  that,  like  Dr.  Miller,  I  wish  very  much 
that  we  might  control  certain  territories, 
although  the  question  of  overstocking  has 
never  given  me  any  sleepless  nights.  To 
compare  a  cow  pasture  to  a  bee  pasture 
seems  to  me  like  comparing  a  man's  money 
in  a  bank  to  the  fish  that  swim  up  and  down 
a  navigable  stream  which  is  owned  by  the 
people  (the  country),  but  in  which  fishing 
can  be  carried  on  without  restriction.  The 
money  in  the  bank  the  man  owns  in  fee  sim- 
ple; the  fishing  privilege  costs  him  nothing; 
but,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  success, 
so  the  danger  of  others  benefiting  by  his  dis- 
covery increases.  It  is  now  about  two  years 
since  I  pointed  out  that  one  is  rather  partial 
toward  apiculture  if  he  says  a  territory  be- 
longs to  a  bee-keeper  because  he  first  locat- 
ed there  with  his  bees.  But  if  the  visits  of 
bees  to  blossoms  are  a  good  thing,  and  if  a 
large  number  of  bees  in  a  section  insures  a 
greater  yield  of  clover  seed,  alfalfa  seed, 
buckwheat,  fruit,  etc.  (and  surely  it  does 
one  year  with  another) ,  then  more  than  the 
interests  of  the  bee-keeper  must  be  consid- 
ered. Not  alone  is  the  quantity  of  the  crop 
greater,  but  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  seed,  owing  to  cross-fertilization  in- 
stead of  continued  inbreeding,  is  more  vig- 
orous; in  fact,  it  is  probably  no  Utopian 
dream  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  seeds 
will  have  a  higher  value  on  account  of  the 
cross-fertilization  being  assured  by  reason 
of  the  apiaries  in  the  vicinity,  resulting  in 
greater  vigor  and  strength  of  the  plants  rais- 
ed from  that  seed. 

We  as  bee-keepers  can  not  agree  on  nor 
give  conclusive  data  concerning  what  con- 
stitutes overstocking;  much  less  are  we  able 
to  decide  on  the  number  of  colonies  (or, 
rather,  bees,  for  colonies  vary  much  in 
strength),  which  under  any  condition  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  good  C[uaniity  and  quality  of 
seed  in  a  given  locality.  Now,  since  this  is 
true,  what  legislative  body,  acting  judicious- 
ly and  intelligently,  could  pass  a  law  on  the 
subject?  If  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  say 
that  this  could  be  done,  then  I  am  sure  that 
the  editor  and  all  the  readers  will  gladly  give 
him  space  to  declare  himself  and  to  submit 
his  evidence. 

I  already  feel  quite  sure  that  the  limit  of 
profit  to  the  bee  keeper,  when  the  question 
of  overstocking  is  concerned,  is  by  no  means 
the  limit  of  advantage  to  the  grower  of  the 
crops  above  mentioned.  What  I  mean  is 
that,  when  there  are  too  many  bees  kept  in 
a  district  for  the  bee  keeper  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  honey,  it  would  still,  at 
times,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  crop-grow- 
ers to  have  even  more  bees;  and,  in  the  fram- 
ing of  a  law,  surely  the  crop-growers  must 
be  considered. 

As  I  stated  before  when  referring  to  this 
subject,  we  want  to  have  our  cake  and  also 
eat  it.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  it  suits  me 
I  want  to  lay  claims  to  the  blessing  that  the 
bees  are  to  the  growers  of  certain  crops,  and 
yet  to  suit  my  own  ends  I  should  have  to  ig- 
nore that  phase  of  the  matter  in  determin- 
ing this  question  of  overstocking..  The  grow- 


ers should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  colonies,  nor  should  they 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  limit  of  benefit  to 
their  crops.  This  all  proves  to  me  that,  dif- 
ficult as  tne  question  is  of  solution  from  the 
bee-keeper's  standpoint  alone,  from  the 
grower's  standpoint  already  indicated  it  is 
still  more  difficult  and  the  moral  aspect  more 
complicated. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  bee-keepers  only. 
I  know  of  men,  situated  in  excellent  locali- 
ties, who  have  perhaps  ten,  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty-five colonies,  and  who  think  that  no  one 
else  should  locate  within  a  mile  of  their  yard, 
or  even  several  miles;  in  fact,  there  is  a  case 
just  now  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  of 
a  man  who  has  only  four  or  five  colonies  of 
bees,  and  who  grows  fruit  and  alsike  clover. 
This  party  was  annoyed  because  a  bee-keep- 
er put  an  apiary  near  him,  although  the 
other  farmers  about  wanted  the  apiary  on 
account  of  the  fertilizing  which  the  bees 
would  do  to  the  blossoms  in  the  vicinity. 
This  shows  that  the  estimate  of  anyone  man 
as  to  what  constitutes  overstocking  may  be 
very  far  from  correct. 

Another  bee  keeper  within  a  half-mile  ra- 
dius purchased  at  different  times  over  one 
hundred  colonies  of  bees,  and  entirely  bought 
out  the  other  bee-men.  Some  think  that  this 
man  has  man  has  no  right  in  that  locality  be- 
cause he  does  not  live  there. 

A  bee  keeper  for  six  or  more  years  has 
moved  to  a  given  locality  to  get  the  benefit 
from  a  certain  honey-flow.  When  he  first 
moved  in,  another  man  a  mile  away  kept 
about  fifty  colonies.  This  last  party  produc- 
ed comb  honey  entirely,  and  he  also  hunted 
and  fished  parts  of  the  year,  thus  making  his 
living.  Now,  he  lost  nothing  by  reason  of 
the  first  man  moving  in,  for  he  became  quite 
a  large  producer  of  extracted  honey,  and 
has  gained  enough  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness to  increase  nis  apiary  to  over  one  hun- 
dred colonies.  He  is  an  honorable  man,  and 
yet  he  thinks  that  the  first  bee-keeper  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  moving  his  bees  in  for 
the  particular  honey- flow,  and  who  had  done 
so  all  the  other  years,  should  now,  owing  to 
changed  conditions,  move  away,  and  that  in 
not  doing  so  he  is  not  acting  the  part  of  a 
consistent  Christian. 

One  more  illustration:  A  man  I  know  has 
lived  and  kept  bees  near  a  certain  city  for 
over  twenty  years.  About  a  mile  from  his 
last  apiary  a  farmer  has  gradually  increased 
his  bees  until  he  has  over  one  hundred  colo- 
nies. The  farmer,  too,  has  kept  bees  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Last  year  the  first  man 
moved  all  his  bees  away,  yet  retained  his 
bee-house  and  grouijd  for  the  apiary.  The 
farmer  helped  him  move,  expectmg  to  have 
the  location  more  to  himself.  Now  a  third 
party,  whose  duties  necessitate  his  presence 
in  the  city  every  working  day,  has  located 
one  hundred  colonies  about  a  mile  from  the 
farmer.  He  probably  would  not  have  done 
this  had  not  the  first  bee-keeper  moved 
away.  Now  what  would  you  do,  Dr.  Miller, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind?  and  what  would  hap- 
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gen  if  the  first  bee-keeper  should  bring  his 
ees  back  so  that  all  three  would  be  located 
there,  together  with  a  number  of  other  colo- 
nies in  smaller  apiaries  in  the  vicinity?  1  am 
sure  if  you  heard  of  all  the  complications  that 
would  develop  in  the  history  of  this  instance 
you  would  be  obliged  to  scratch  your  head 
and  say,  "  I  don't  know." 

To  me  this  is  merely  one  of  many  other  big 
questions  which  will  not  be  set  right  until 
He  will  rule  whose  right  it  is  to  rule,  and 
who  will  have  the  power  and  the  wisdom  to 
decide  these  matters  justly.  Bee-keeping  is 
not  the  only  business  in  which  there  are 
problems  of  this  kind.  Laws  have  been 
framed  in  the  effort  to  solve  some  of  them, 
but  they  have  been  dismal  failuies. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Can. 


OF  WHAT  DOES  A.  BEE-KEEPER'S  TER- 
RITORY CONSIST? 

BY  WM.  M.  WHITNEY. 


My  apology  for  this  intrusion  is  the  fear 
that  our  esteemed  Dr.  Miller  misapprehends, 
in  a  measure,  my  meaning  respecting  a  mat- 
ter about  which  he  and  I  entertain  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  On  page 41  he  says:  "There 
are  some  good  mentoo,  1  ke  W.  M.  Whitney, 
who  think  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  plant 
an  apiary  wherever  he  can  get  enough  square 
rods  of  ground  for  its  occupation,  without 
any  regard  to  surrounding  bee-keepers." 
Tiae  doctor  (lor  his  purpose)  puts  the  matter 
very  ingeniously  in  the  above  statement. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  myself  clearly  under- 
stood, without  going  into  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  prior  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  territory.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
there  are  even  a  few  "good  men  too  "  like 
Dr.  Miller  who  think  some  men  have  the 
rig'it  to  plant  an  apiary  wherever  they  can 
get  enough  square  rods  of  ground  for  its  oc- 
cupation, wi'hout  any  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  surrounding  owners  of  the  broad  acres 
which  produce  the  flowers  from  which  the 
nectar  is  obtained. 

The  doctor  says:  "Just  keep  this  in  mind: 
No  bee-keeper  in  this  land  has  a  legal  right  to 
his  bee  territory.  The  fact  is,  he  has  no  bee 
territory  excepting  the  ground  his  bee- hives 
stand  on."  You  know  laws  are  so  unconstitu- 
tional lately  that  I'm  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
an  act  could  be  framed  that  would  go  through 
the  courts  without  being  made  hash  of.  Per- 
haps the  doctor  does.  What  I  claim  is,  that 
an  apiarist  has  no  moral  right  (and  I'm  quite 
sure  he'll  never  acquire  a  legal  one)  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  territory.  An  apiarist  has 
no  more  moral  right  to  the  control  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  for  the  production  of  hon- 
ey than  has  the  man  who  starts  a  strawberry- 
patch  from  which  he  hopes  to  supply  his 
neighbors  with  strawberries.  Now,  honest- 
ly, has  he?  Both  are  working  for  the  same 
end — a  living. 

If  the  doctor  and  I  could  join  forces  and 
get  up  some  scheme  that  would  work,  say, 
to  control  the  territory  each  way  from  our 


apiary  the  distance  a  bee  is  estimated  to  for- 
age for  supplies,  i.  e.,  about  2}^  miles,  giv- 
ing us  a  diameter  of  5  miles;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  territory  15  miles  in  circumference, 
we  would  have  a  cinch.  Not  only  would  we 
control  all  the  blossoms  within  our  boundary, 
but  all  the  swarms  of  bees  that  come  through 
the  air  and  clustered  therein  would  be  ours, 
for  no  one  else  would  have  the  right  to  hive 
them.  We  might  paraphrase  the  lines  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  thms: 

We  are  monarchs  of  all  we  survey, 
Our  rieht  there  is  none  to  deny; 

From  our  apiary,  for  miles  away,  . 
We  are  lords  of  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

' '  But, "  says  one,  peering  over  my  shoulder 
as  I  write,  "hold  on  a  little  bit;  don't  get  ex- 
cited over  this  matter.  It  may  not  be  so  big 
a  thing  as  you  think,  after  all.  Aren't  you 
afraid  that  you  are  planning  a  monopoly  in 
restraint  of  trade?  And  won't  you  become 
liable  to  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  an- 
ti-trust law?"  Hadn't  thought  of  that.  Just 
think  of  two  such  fellows  as  the  doctor  and 
myself  and  "good  men  too"  getting  into 
such  a  mixup  as  that!  The  smile  on  the  doc- 
tor's face,  "and  one  that  never  comes  off," 
might  get  him  out  of  the  dilemma;  but  I'd 
have  to  go  to  jail  sure.  Td  go  a  long  way  to 
accommodate  you,  doctor;  but  the  more  I 
think  about  this  matter  the  more  I  feel  like 
shying  at  the  whole  thing.  Please  consider 
me  out. 

Batavia,  111. 


FOUL  BROOD  AND  DIVISIBLE-BROOD- 
CHAMBER  HIVES. 


Can  the  Disease  be  Treated  in  Such  Hives 
without  Handling  Frames?  the  Bald- 
ridge  Plan. 

BY  J.   E.   HAND. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  some 
time  to  call  your  attention  to  a  particular 
point  in  an  editorial  in  Gleanings,  July  1, 
1909,  page  389,  on  how  to  select  a  hive;  but 
the  state  of  my  health  would  not  permit  un- 
til now.  It  is  so  seldom  that  one  finds  any 
thing  to  criticise  in  y^ur  exf^ellent  editorials 
that  1  deem  it  a  luxury  that  1  feel  sure  your 
generosity  will  not  allow  you  to  forbid. 

From  your  standpoint  (that  of  the  supply- 
dealer)  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  not  be 
good  policy  for  you  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular hive  or  frame  to  every  one,  for  some 
might  misconstrue  vour  motive,  even  to  ac- 
cusing you  wrongfully  of  mercenary  motives. 

In  the  editorial  mentioned,  you  set  forth 
in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  the  good 
points  of  the  different  hives,  and  then  calm- 
ly and  deliberately  proceed  to  annihilate  the 
sectional  hive  in  a  most  complete  manner. 
Your  statement  that  if  foul  brood  were  like- 
ly to  break  out  in  an  apiary  the  sectional- 
hive  proposition  would  be  a  fright,  for  it  is 
not  one  that  will  permit  of  the  handling  of 
all  its  frames  with  economy  of  labor,  is  *>quiv- 
alent  to  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
all  the  frames  in  a  hive  in  order  to  treat  suc- 
cessfully foul  brood,  which  is  far  from  the 
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truth;  indeed,  I  regard  the  methods  that  re- 
quire the  handling  of  frames  in  the  treat- 
ment of  contagious  brood  diseases  as  un- 
scientilic,  bunghng,  and  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  modern  methods  of  apiculture.  The 
infection  is  carried  in  the  honey;  and  if  a 
diseased  colony  is  disturbed,  as  in  shaking, 
brushing,  or  handling  frames  the  bees  will 
till  their  sacs  with  diseased  honey  which  is 
carried  into  the  new  hive,  often  necessitating 
a  second  treatment,  and  always  necessitating 
the  uuilding  of  new  combs  without  any  help 
from  foundation,  which  seals  the  fate  of  that 
colony  so  far  as  the  hopes  of  a  crop  of  sur- 
plus honey  are  concerned. 

I  regard  the  Baldridge  method*  as  the  most 
scientific,  economical,  and  practical  scheme 
that  has  ever  been  made  public  for  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  foul  brood.  By  this 
method  the  bees  have  the  diseased  hive  in  a 
normal  condition,  with  empty  sacs,  in  se-'rch 
of  nectar,  and  return  to  the  clean  hive  with 
their  sacs  filled  with  nectar  fresh  from  the 
flowers  with  all  their  healing  influences;  and 
if  a  stray  bee  happens  to  get  into  the  wrong 
hive  she  carries  no  infection. 

This  method  not  only  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  handling  frames  to  any  extent,  but  it 
also  precludes  the  necessity  of  compelling 
the  bees  to  build  new  combs  right  from  the 
stump,  as  it  is  safe  to  use  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation or  clean  healthy  combs,  which  insure 
a  crop  of  honey  if  we  tier  up  the  hives  to  be 
treated  so  as  to  get  a  strong  force  of  bees  in 
the  clean  hive  This  is  the  method  prac- 
ticed with  sectional  hives.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  which  is  the  more  scientific  as  well 
as  economical  method.  No,  economy  of  la- 
bor is  not  to  be  found  in  the  handling  of 
frames  under  any  circumstances. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  partly 
because  I  feel  sure  you  did  not  take  the  time 
to  give  the  matter  due  consideration,  and 
partly  because  your  error  might  influence 
some  bee-keeper  who  contemplates  adopt- 
ing this  excellent  hive  to  reject  the  most 
scientific  method  of  treating  foul  brood,  as 
well  as  the  one  hive  above  all  others  in 
which  economical  maiupulation  is  carried  to 
perfection. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[The  editor  considers  himself  by  no  means 
infallible;  and  when  a  correspondent  thinks 
that  any  of  our  editorial  utterances  are  mis- 
leading we  hope  he  will  be  free  to  come 
back  and  say  so;  and  he  can  have  all  the 
space  he  wishes  for  his  reply.  When  an 
able  correspondent  like  Mr.  Hand  says  he 
seldom  finds  any  thing  to  criticise  in  our  ed- 
torials  we  feel  complimented  indeed.  Per- 
haps not  all  our  readers  will  agree  with  him. 

Referring  to  the  editorial  in  our  issue  for 
June  1,  page  389  last  year,  perhaps  the  read- 
er will  understand  Mr.  Hand's  point  of  view 
better  if  we  introduce  right  here  the  sen- 
tence or  sentences  to  which  exception  is 
taken.     Here  they  are: 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  keeping  bees,  and  wishes  to  manage  a  se- 

*See  Gleanings  for  Aug.  15,  page  488. 


ries  of  outyards  for  the  production  of  either  comb  or 
extracted  honey,  with  a  minimum  of  labor,  he  possibly 
would  do  well  to  adopt  the  divisible-brood-chamber 
hive.  It  is  true  it  would  cost  some  more  for  the  same 
comb  surface,  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  bee-keep- 
er it  will  produce  some  excellent  results.  But  if  foul 
or  black  brood,  or  any  other  brood  disease,  bappens 
to  be  in  the  locality  we  would  never  think  of  adopting 
such  a  hive;  for  if  one  is  likely  to  get  one  of  these  dis- 
eases in  his  apiary,  the  divisible-brood  chamber  prop- 
osition would  be  a  fright,  for  it  is  not  one  that  will  per- 
mit of  the  handling  of  all  its  frames  with  economy  of 
labor. 

We  will  explain  by  saying  that  we  had  in 
mind  not  so  much  the  trouble  of  treating  a 
colony  that  had  foul  brood  as  being  able  to 
locate  the  disease  in  the  first  place  in  any 
particular  hive  at  its  very  incipiency.  We 
do  not  know  how  this  can  be  accomplished 
if  foul  brond  is  known  to  be  in  a  yard  (that 
is,  has  broken  out  in  some  hives)  without  go- 
ing over  every  inch  of  comb  surface  in  every 
hive  at  least  once  in  ten  days.  Years  ago, 
when  we  had  foul  brood  in  our  home  yard, 
we  found  it  necessary  to  keep  one  man  em- 
ployed uu'ier  a  wire  cloth  cage  examining 
brood.  Whenever  he  found  any  bad  cells 
he  removed  the  comb,  for  our  plan  was  to 
catch  the  disease  at  its  very  start,  to  prevent 
contamination  of  other  hives  near  by.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  way  by  which  the  actual 
presence  of  foul  brood  in  a  divisible  brood- 
chamber  hive  can  be  definitely  determined 
except  by  examining  every  comb.  Ordina- 
rily speaking  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
combs  in  such  a  hive  to  look  over  and  handle 
as  there  wuuld  be  in  a  hive  of  ordinary  stan- 
dard dimensions  of  full-depth  frames. 

As  to  the  Baldridge  method  of  treatment, 
this  has  the  merit  of  saving  all  the  brood 
that  is  rood,  and  leaving  the  work  of  melt- 
ing up  the  combs  at  some  convenient  time, 
when  the  apiarist  can  take  care  of  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  would  not,  in  our 
judgment,  however,  be  a  wise  procedure  for 
a  beginner  or  an  unskilled  person.  For  that 
reason  we  believe  that  the  ordinary  McEvoy 
treatment  is  better,  because  the  source  of 
the  infection  is  immediately  removed.  When 
there  is  fresh  honey  in  the  combs  they 
should  not  be  shaken  but  brushed.  At  this 
point  our  cor  respondent  would  proba'ily  take 
issue  with  us  by  saying  that  brushing  and 
shaking  increase  the  probability  of  infection; 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  follow  the  Bal- 
dridge treatment  that  does  not  involve  any 
brushing  or  shaking.  Right  here  there  is  a 
chance  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
—Ed.] 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BASSWOODS. 


American,   European,  and  Other  Species. 

BY  J.   E    CRANE. 


On  p  442,  July,  last  year,  is  a  letter  from 
W.  J.  Green  calling  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  time  of  bloom  in  the  European  and 
American  basswoods,  followed  by  A.  I. 
Root's  reply.  Having  waited  for  nearly  six 
months  for  some  one  to  reply,  and  not  see- 
ing any  thing  on  the  subject,  I  "take  my 
pen  in  hand  "  to  see  if  I  can  throw  any  light 
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AMERICAN  BASSWOOD,   OR  LINDEN. 


on  the  subject.  As  the  linden  is  one  of  the 
greatest  honey -producing  plants  in  our 
northern  States  it  is  important  to  know  all 
we  can  about  this  interesting  family.  The 
more  is  this  true  as  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  begin  to  raise  timber  to  supply  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  lumber;  and 
basswood  is  one  of  the  most  rapid-growing 


deciduous  trees  that  produce  good  soft  lum- 
ber. 

There  are  recognized  by  botanists  s^me 
twelve  distinct  species  of  basswood,  or  lin- 
den. Three  of  these  are  native  to  the  Unin  d 
States,  six  to  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and 
three  to  Eastern  Asia.  Several  of  these 
species  are  known  under  a  common  name, 
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and  other  species  of  them  under  several 
names,  and  several  running  into  varieties, 
so  that  the  nomenclature  has  become  very 
uncomfortably  mixed,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  by  the  name  given  to  what  species  it 
belongs.  Nurserymen  do  not  appear  to  be 
as  particular  as  they  should  in  giving  the 
correct  botanical  name  of  plants  they  propa- 
gate. 

Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  bring  order  out 
of  confusion.  Let  us  first  take  our  Ameri- 
can lindens  cut  up  into  three  species: 

1.  Tilia  Americana  (also  known  as  Tilia 
Caroliniana,  American  lir.den,  or  basswood, 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  full  de- 
scription. It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  it  is  quite  variable  in  its  hab't,  size, 
shape  of  leaves,  color  of  bark,  and  also  time 
of  bloom.  Two  varieties  of  this  species  are 
known  as  Tilia  macrophylla  a  large-leaved 
variety,  and  Tilia  moltkei,  a  very  large-leaved 
strong- growing  form  that  originated  in  cul- 
tivation in  Europe.  This  species  is  found 
through  the  northern  States  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota. 

2.  Tilia  heterophylla  (also  known  as  Tilia 
alba) .  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  70  feet; 
has  large  leaves  from  five  to  eight  inches 
long,  smooth  and  shining  above,  whitish  and 
tomentose  beneath,  wtth  fruit  globular, 
not  ribbed;  blossoms  in  July.  Its  home  is 
in  the  AUeghenies  and  westward.  This 
species  has  been  sent  out  as  Tilia  macrophyl- 
la, thus  confounding  it  with  Tilia  Americana. 

3.  Tilia  pubescens  (also  known  as  Tilia 
Americana,  var.  pubescens),  as  it  is  similar  to 
Tilia  Americana;  but  it  is  a  smaller  tree  with 
its  winter  buds,  finely  pubescent  leaves 
smaller,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  base;  gla- 
bious  above,  pubescent  beneath;  floral 
bract  rounded  at  the  base,  fruit  globose. 
This  species  is  found  from  Long  I&land  to 
Florida,  and  west  to  Texas.  It  is  less  orna- 
menial  than  the  other  native  species,  and  is 
rarely  found  in  cultivation. 

EUROPEAN  SPECIES. 

1.  Tilia  petiolaris,  also  known  as  Tilia 
Americana,  var.  pendula;  in  horticulture  as 
Tilia  argentea,  var.  pendula  and  Tilia  alba, 
var.  pendula;  also  as  Tilia  pendula. 

SILVER  LINDEN  AND  WEEPING  LINDEN. 

This  is  a  medium-sized  species  with  slen- 
der, somewhat  pendulous  branches;  leaves 
pale  green  above;  silvery,  and  finely  tomen- 
tose underneath;  3  to  5  inches  long;  pttiole 
slender,  as  long  as  the  blade;  blooms  in  July; 
from  eastern  Europe;  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  European  kinds. 

2.  Tilia  tomentosa,  also  known  as  Tilia  ar- 
gentea, Tilia  alba,  Tilia  alba,  var.  Spectabulis, 
also  Tilia  alba  pyramidalis,  white  or  silver 
linden,  and  is  the  larger  white  or  silver  lin- 
den of  Europe,  growing  sume  40  feet  high, 
having  a  rather  dense  pyramidal  head,  leaves 
subort)icular,  3  to  5  incties  across,  unequally 
cordate,  serrate,  densely  white  tomentose 
beneath,  with  blade  from  2  to  4  times  as  long 
as  petiole;  fruit  slightly  ribbed  and  tomen- 
tose. Time  of  bloom  very  variable.  This 
species  is  from  eastern  Europe,  is  quite  dis- 


tinct, and  is  known  as  the  white  lime  of 
Europe,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  kind  men- 
tioned by  A.  1.  Root  on  page  442. 

3.  Tilia  platyphyllus,  sometimes  known  as 
Tilia  grandi^olia.  This  is  the  broad-leaved 
linden  of  European  plantations,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest,  reaching  90  feet  m 
height.  Leaves  are  large,  green,  pubescent 
often  on  the  upper  side  to  some  extent,  un- 
equally cordate,  petioles  and  veins  hairy; 
fruit  5  rarely  4  angled,  tomentose,  and  thicK- 
shelled.  This  species  is  often  sold  in  this 
country  as  Tilia  Europce.  This  species  is 
very  variable,  producing  several  well  defined 
varieties — rubra,  with  bark  of  branches  verv 
red ;  pyramidalis,  an  upright  grower  with 
reddish  shoots;  aurea  or  sulphurea,  with 
yellow  bark  or  branches;  laciniate  or  lacini- 
ate  rubre  with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  reddish 
young  bark;  also  vitifolia,  vine-leaved. 

To  us  the  most  interesting  thing  about  this 
species  is  that  it  blossoms  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  our  American  species,  and  is 
the  earliest  to  blossom  of  any  species  of  lin- 
den so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 

4.  Tilia  vulgaris,  also  known  as  Tilia  Eu- 
ropea.  This  species  grows  nearly  as  large 
as  Tilia  platyphylus;  has  large  unequal  or 
oblique  cordate  leaves;  smooth  and  green 
on  both  sides;  tufts  of  hairs  in  axils  of  veins 
whitish;  fruit  globose  or  oval,  tomentose; 
shell  thick,  and  blossoms  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  our  Tilia  Americana.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  celebrated  species  of  Berlin,  and  is 
often  sold  in  this  country  as  Tilia  Europea. 

5.  Tilia  ulmifolia,  also  known  as  Tilia  cor- 
date, Tilia  parvifolia,  Tilia  Sibirica,  Tilia  Eu- 
ropea, anil  Tilia  microphylla.  It  is  of  slower 
growth,  and  usually  a  smaller  tree  than  Tilia 
platyphyllus;  leaves  small,  thin,  cordate, 
green  above,  silvery  beneath,  with  tutts  of 
rusty  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  veins;  fruit 
globose,  sometimes  slightly  ribbed,  and  very 
thin  shelled.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  us 
from  I  he  fact  that  it  is  very  late  in  flowering 
— probably  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later  than 
our  American  species. 

6.  Tilia  dasystyla,  or  Crimean  linden,  is  de- 
scribed as  leaves  tough  and  leathery,  dark 
glassy  green  above,  pale  beneath,  with  tufts 
of  brown  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  principal 
veins;  bark  of  young  branches  bright  green; 
leaves  often  obliquely  truncate  at  the  base; 
native  of  Eastern  Europe  an  i  Western  Asia. 

ASIATIC  SPECIES. 

1.  Tilia  Mongolica  is  described  as  a  slen- 
der tree  with  very  small  orbicular  or  ovate 
leaves,  truncate  at  the  base,  usuallj^  three- 
lobed,  cuspidate,  coarsely  serrate,  with  acu- 
minate teeth,  glaucous  beneath,  or  green, 
on  vigorous  shoots;  lyme  rather  dense,  with 
stalk  naked  at  the  base  —  native  of  Eastern 
Asia. 

2.  Tilia  Mandshuria—a.  tree  attaining  50 
feet,  with  spreading  (often  somewhat  pen- 
dulous) branches,  leaves  large,  from  5  to  8 
inches  long;  obicular  to  broadly  ovate;  cor- 
date or  truncate  at  the  base;  raiher  ruarsely 
serrate  with  spreading  teeth,  flor  1  bract  al- 
most adnate  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  pedun- 
cle; fruit  globose,  thick-shelled;  five  furrows 
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with  a  slight  cavity  at  the  insertion  of  the 
pedicel.  A  variety  has  leaves  edged  with 
yellow  or  a  lighter  green,  from  Eastern  Asia. 
3.  Tilia  Niqueliona — a  native  of  Japan,  at- 
taining a  height  of  100  feet  with  usually  an 
oblong  head;  leaves  ovate,  truncate,  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  gradually  acumi- 
nate, rather  coarsely  serrate,  with  incurved 
teeth  4  to  6  inches  long;  floral  bract  adnate 
almost  to  the  base  of  the  peduncle;  fruit  glo- 
bose, thick  shelled,  five-ribbed  only  at  the 
base;  time  of  bloom  not  given. 

Now,  what  of  all  this,  or  of  what  value  to 
the  bee-keeper?  Let  us  see.  We  find  that 
our  Tilia  Americana  varies  in  the  time  of  its 
bloom — I  think  fully  ten  days,  for  I  find  trees 
near  together,  one  commencing  to  bloom 
many  days  before  the  oiher.  If  the  weather 
is  not  too  hot  a  tree  will  continue,  after  com- 
mencing to  bloom,  for  two  weeks,  thus  giv- 
ing us  about  three  weeks  of  bloom.  It  is 
probable  that  trees  in  forests  or  on  high  hills 
will  lengthen  the  season.  If  we  can  find 
some  other  species  that  will  bloom  a  week 
or  ten  days  later,  as  Mr.  Green  and  A.  I. 
Root  have  told  us  on  p.  442,  we  may  add  ten 
days  to  the  length  of  the  season.  And, 
again,  if  we  have  or  ran  find  some  species 
that  will  bl'^om  ten  days  earlier  than  our 
American  species  we  are  doubling  the  sea- 
son of  bloom  I  have  shown  in  the  above 
account  of  European  species  that  there  are 
at  least  two  that  are  earlier  by  far  than  our 
Amerif^an  species.  But  isn't  there  some 
mistake  about  that?  Can  it  be  that  Europe 
can  furnish  species  that  will  bloom  so  much 
earlier  and  later  than  our  own?  It  certainly 
is  so,  for  we  have  a  European  species  on  our 
college  grounds  right  here  in  this  town  that 
blooms  from  ten  to  twenty  days  earlier  than 
our  native  ba=swood,  as  I  have  watched  it 
for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  large  num- 
bers of  European  linden  set  out  in  and  near 
our  large  cities;  and  will  not  nearby  bee- 
keepers watch  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
bloom,  if  any  are  observed  blooming  either 
earlier  orla'er  than  native  trees,  and  report, 
sending  specimens  of  leaves  and  blossoms 
and  fruit  to  State  experiment  stations  for 
correct  botanical  name  ? 

This  is  a  work  our  experiment  stations 
should  take  up,  and  find  out  the  most  desir- 
able species  to  plant  for  timber  as  well  as  for 
the  bee-keeper,  that  those  who  plant  trees 
may  do  so  wisely  and  to  the  largest  economic 
value  of  the  country.  Can  not  our  bee-keep- 
ing friends  across  the  great  water  tell  us 
more  of  the  time  of  bloom,  and  value  of  the 
European  species? 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


CELLAR  AND  OUTDOOR  WINTERING. 


A  High  Temperature  Now  will  Mean  that 
Brood-rearing  will  Start  too  Soon. 

BY  J.   E.   HAND. 


Packed  in  one  end  of  our  house  cellar, 
four  and  five  deep,  are  105  colonies  which 
were  put  in  Dec.  5.    In  the  center  of  the  end 


occupied  by  the  bees  is  a  window  14X28, 
opening  underneath  another  building,  the 
foundation  walls  of  which  are  well  ventilat- 
ed. Said  window  has  not  been  closed  since 
the  bees  were  put  in.  The  temperature  has 
ranged  between  45  and  50°,  mostly  the  lat- 
ter. The  cellar  is  apparently  as  drv  as  an 
upper  room;  and,  notwithstanding  it  is  en- 
tered every  day,  and  sometimes  oftener,  the 
bees  are  very  quie*  indeed,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, are  wintering  perfectly.  The 
hives  are  pushed  forward  on  the  bottom- 
board  so  as  to  give  two  openings  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  tops  are  covered  with  a  piece 
of  carpet  or  heavy  cloth.  The  high  temper- 
ature will  undoubtedly  induce  early  breed- 
ing, which  is  not  desirable,  and  from  now 
on  we  will  reduce  the  temperature  by  h  av- 
ing  the  out-ide  door  open  every  night,  when 
the  temperature  is  below  freezing.  We  find 
that  a  high  temperature  and  a  dry  cellar  with 
a  pure  sweet  atmosphere  is  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  winter  bees. 

We  always  winter  our  strongest  colonies 
out  of  doors,  believing  that  a  bee-keeper 
who  would  do  credit  to  his  chosen  profession 
should  be  able  to  winter  his  bees  successful- 
ly either  way  as  well  as  to  produce  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  at  a  profit. 

Our  outdoor  colonies  are  for  the  most  part 
in  winter  cases  surrounded  by  two  inches  of 
sawdust  on  the  sides  and  five  inches  on  top. 
Some  have  sealed  covers,  and  all  have  three 
thicknesses  of  carpet  or  heavy  cloth,  either 
laid  upon  a  honey- board  or  upon  the  sealed 
cover,  hanging  down  over  the  side  of  the 
hive,  after  which  the  sawdust  is  poured  in 
and  worked  down  around  the  hive,  and  the 
five  inch  tray  rounded  up  full.  When  a 
seven  inch  waterproof  cap  telescopes  over 
the  winter  case,  the  entrance  is  ^X3  inches. 
Our  bees  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  se'^tion- 
al  hives;  and  past  experience  has  taught  us 
that  we  have  little  cause  for  anxiety  for  their 
welfare. 

We  have  been  equally  successful  with  the 
following  method  of  outdoor  wintering:  Lay 
several  thicknesses  of  old  carpet  or  burlap 
sacks  upon  the  hives,  letting  them  come 
down  well  over  the  sides.  Over  this  lay  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  newspaper,  and  over  the 
whole  push  down  an  11  inch  waterproof  tel- 
es'^ope  cap.  For  the  latitude  of  Northern 
Ohio,  all  three  of  these  methods  seem  to  be 
equally  successful;  however,  the  latter  one 
appeals  to  us  on  account  of  its  simplicity  of 
equipment  and  economy  of  manipulation. 

A  word  about  the  much-mooted  question 
of  moisture-soaked  absorbents.  I  don't  know 
what  causes  it  at  Medina,  but  I  do  know  we 
don't  have  it  up  here  in  the  lake  regions, 
notwithstanding  the  moist  atmosphere.  I 
suspect  three  thicknesses  of  carpet  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 

[We  have  no  moisture  in  the  absorbents 
over  a  sealed  cover;  i.  e.,  a  super  cover 
sealed  down  with  propolis  so  that  no  damp- 
ness can  escape  into  the  packing  above. 
From  your  general  description  it  would  ap- 
pear that  you  are  using  sealed  covers,  oin 
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what  practically  amounts  to  that.  Your  saw- 
dust packing,  when  pressed  down  tight,  in 
effect  shuts  off  all  upward  escape  of  warm 
air,  and,  of  course,  no  moisture  can  escape. 
If  the  packing  were  loose  and  porous  like 
chaff,  moisture  would  rise  and  lodge  in  the 
packing. — Ed.] 


EXTRACTING  ALL  THE   HONEY   FROM 
OUTYARDS  AT  ONE  PLACE. 


Hauling   Exlracting-supers    in  a   Covered 
Wagon. 


BY  V.   V.   DEXTER. 


We  need  all  the  information  about  black 
brood  that  we  can  get  out  here  in  Washing- 
ton. One  of  our  largest  bee-keepers  has 
either  pickled  or  black  brood  all  through  his 
apiaries.  I  have  read  of  no  one  using  the 
same  methods  in  extracting  that  I  do;  and 
possibly  by  telling  my  ways  some  one  may 
gain  new  ideas.  1  live  in  town,  and  have 
about  500  colonies  in  7  apiaries,  placed  all 
the  way  from  4  to  15  miles  from  home,  and 
have  about  two  extracting-supers,  Lang- 
stroth  depth,  for  each  hive. 

I  do  my  extracting  at  home,  hauling  the 
honey  there  in  a  canvas  covered  spring  wag- 
on painted  white.  It  is  beetight,  and  has  a 
small  screened  window  with  bee  escapes  on 
each  side.  The  door  is  in  the  back  end.  The 
wagon  will  carry  about  20U0  lbs.,  or  50  supers; 
but  this  is  hardly  enough,  and  some  day  I  am 

going  to  have  a  larger  wagon,  provided  foul 
rood  does  not  get  the  better  of  me. 

My  extracting-house  is  20  feet  square,  and 
has  a  cement  floor.  Across  one  end  is  a  plat- 
form about  8  feet  wide,  one  end  of  which  is 
partitioned  off  for  a  warming  room,  the  floor 
having  openings  in  it  to  admit  heat  from  a 
stove  underneath.  On  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form opposite  the  warming-room  is  the  ex- 
tractor, and  next  season  I  expect  to  have  an 
engine  near  the  extractor;  but  down  on  the 
cement  floor  stands  a  2000-lb.  tank  into 
which  the  honey  runs  from  the  extractor. 
After  the  specks  of  comb  have  risen  to  the 
surface  the  honey  is  run  into  cans  which  are 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  floor  under  the  faucet. 

There  is  a  door  opening  outdoors  from  the 
platform,  through  which  the  full  combs  are 
unloaded  and  carried  into  the  warming-room. 
The  threshold  of  the  door  is  on  a  level  with 
the  platform,  and  also  about  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  wagon-box,  which  makes  un- 
loading more  convenient. 

This  year  I  melted  my  cappings  as  they  fell 
from  the  capping  knife;  but  I  do  not  like  that 
way,  as  it  is  very  uncomfortable  working 
over  a  hot  stove  on  a  warm  day,  and  we  do 
have  some  very  warm  ones  here.  Next  year 
I  shall  uncap  into  a  large  dishpan  and  then 
empty  the  cappings  into  the  capping-melter 
in  another  part  of  the  room.  I  would  leave 
them  to  be  melted  later,  but  it  is  not  nice  to 
have  a  lot  of  cappings  lying  around. 

The  past  year  has  been  practically  a  failure 
here  So  far  as  bees  are  concerned.    T^e 


farmers  are  plowing  up  the  alfalfa,  our  prin- 
cipal honey-plant,  and  putting  in  fruit,  from 
which  the  bees  gather  almost  no  honey,  as 
our  springs  are  usually  cold  and  windy. 
North  Yakima,  Wash.,  Jan.  15. 

[A  number  are  tinding  it  more  convenient 
to  uncap  into  a  separate  can,  which  may  be 
emptied,  as  often  as  full,  into  the  melter. 
Others  conline  the  heat  of  the  melter  by 
wrapping  several  layers  of  asbestos  paper 
around  it  so  that  the  heat  radiated  is  not  ob- 
jectionable.— Ed.] 


MORE   ABOUT  COTTON  AS  A  HONEY- 
PLANT. 


BY  J.   D.   YANCEY. 


As  to  the  quality  of  cotton  honey,  I  can  say 
from  my  own  experience  that  it  varies  in  col- 
or from  light  amber  to  almost  water-white. 
While  I  do  not  consider  it  the  equal  of  white- 
clover  honey  in  flavor,  it  is  superior  to  bass- 
wood.  My  experience  with  it  dates  back 
some  14  years  to  Hunt  Co.,  Northern  Texas, 
where  it  was  our  main  dependence  f <  r  a  hon- 
ey crop.  The  bees  worked  upon  it  continu- 
ously, more  or  less  (depending  on  whether 
th^;  weather  was  favorable  to  thp  secretion 
of  nectar)  from  early  in  the  blooming  season 
until  long  after  the  first  frosts  As  mention- 
ed by  D  P.  Hunt,  page  21.  Jan  1,  the  flow 
increases  toward  the  last  of  the  season;  and 
if  we  can  get  two  weeks  of  nice  weather 
after  the  first  frosts  it  generally  amounts  to 
a  consid-^rable  increase  in  our  crop. 

I  distinctly  remember  a  season  when  we 
secured  a  considerable  extracting  after  we 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  crop,  and  the 
bees  went  a  distance  of  three  to  four  miles 
to  the  river  bottoms,  where  the  cotton  had 
not  been  injured  by  the  severely  dry  weath- 
er as  it  had  on  the  prairies  around  us.  The 
honey,  however,  from  cotton  growing  on 
heavy  bottom  land  is  not  so  light-colored  nor 
as  finely  flavored  as  that  gathered  on  the 
lighter  and  dryer  soils  of  the  uplands — at 
least  such  has  been  my  experience. 

Besides  the  nectar  glands  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hunt,  there  is  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf,  on  the  center  rib,  a  small  g'and  that  at 
times  secretes  a  considerable  amount  of  nec- 
tar. This  gland  seems  to  be  the  most  active 
about  the  time  the  leaf  reaches  full  maturity. 
When  atmospheric  conditions  are  just  right, 
such  large  drops  of  nectar  will  collect  on 
these  lear-glands  that  one  may  readily  taste 
it;  and  a  bee  has  to  visit  only  a  very  few  to 
obtain  a  load.  At  such  times  they  neglect 
the  blossoms  entirely,  and  the  honey  comes 
in  with  a  considerable  rush.  I  could  not  tell 
that  this  honey  was  any  different  in  either 
color  or  flavor  from  that  gathered  from  the 
blossoms. 

In  a  ten-year  residence  in  Southern  Texas 
I  have  never  noticed  bees  work  on  cotton  as 
they  did  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Bridgeport,  Wash. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


FLORIDA  HONEY  THAT  FOAMS   WHEN   PUT  IN  A  WARM 
ROOM. 

What  can  be  done  with  honey  that  becomes  foamy  or 
braded  like  when  placed  in  a  warm  atmosphere  ? 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  honey  from  tupelo  and  snow- 
vine.  My  theory  of  the  cause  of  thisisihat  the  acid 
from  each  is  such  that  it  will  not  do  to  put  the  two  to- 
gether; and  the  only  remedy  I  know  of  is  the  mixing 
of  a  proper  proportion  of  orange  honey. 

Washington,  Pa.,  Dec.  20.  H.  E.  Dille. 

[As  the  questions  here  asked  refer  to  Florida  honeys 
that  foam  they  were  referred  to  Mr.  O.  0.  Poppleton, 
who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Florida  honey 
and  Florida  bee-keeping.  His  reply  will  be  read  with 
interest.— Ed.] 

Mr.  Root— Yours  of  Jan.  22,  inclosing  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dille,  has  only  just  reached  me,  owing  to  my  being 
on  an  inspection  trip  to  my  bees  down  on  Key  Largo, 
away  from  mail  communication. 

I  have  had  only  a  limited  experience  with  foamy 
honey,  and  most  of  that  was  unsatisfactory.  I  had 
half  a  barrel  of  such  honey  in  Iowa,  and  that  cured  it- 
self by  being  allowed  to  candy  solid.  I  then  skimmed 
off  the  liquid  honey  that  remained  on  top  of  that 
which  was  candied,  and  all  the  rest.  The  portion 
which  had  candied  very  hard  and  solid  was  first  class. 
It  appeared  as  though  the  thin  foamy  part  of  the  honey 
would  not  candy.  The  poor  p^rt  of  the  honey,  that 
which  remained  liquid,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole — less  than  a  twentieth.  If  this  particular  lot  of 
honey  Mr.  Dille  refers  to  is  in  the  North,  where  it  will 
candy  solid,  I  would  suggest  that  he  try  allowing  it  to 
do  so  in  a  suitably  shaped  vessel  that  will  allow  it  to  be 
properly  skimmed  after  being  candied  solid  except  the 
top;  then  by  the  usual  process  reduce  the  candied  part 
of  the  honey  to  its  original  liquid  coDdition.  It  is  a 
question  with  me  whether,  in  this  particular  instance 
I  refer  to,  the  real  curative  agent  was  the  candying  or 
the  after-reliquefying  by  heat;  but  I  suspect  it  needed 
both. 

Honey  kept  in  a  southern  climate  does  not  candy 
solid  enough  to  use  the  above  process,  and  I  have  had 
only  the  one  experience  referred  to  in  the  North;  and 
all  bee-keepers  know  how  apt  single  experiences  are 
to  lead  one  to  wrong  conclusions;  so  what  I  have 
written  is  only  a  suggestion  which  may  call  out  some- 
thing much  more  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Diile's  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  foaming  is 
correct.  Mixing  two  kinds  of  honey  would  cause  no 
trouble  unless  one  of  them  was  of  bad  quality.  I  have 
seen  some  honey  that  was  full  of  air-bubbles  under  the 
caps,  and  such  honey  is  sure  to  foam  after  extracting. 
It  seems  almost  impo  sible  for  the  bees  to  cure  <>ome 
kinds  of  honey  properly,  but  they  will  seal  it  up  all  the 
same. 

Stuart,  Fla.,  Feb.  5.  O.  0.  Poppleton. 


A   NEW   WAY    OF   USING   THE   CAPPING-MELTER. 

I  have  used  a  capping-melter  the  past  season,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  have  been  put 
out  of  late.  I  injured  the  honey  the  first  time  by  hav- 
ing too  much  heat ;  but  afterward  I  used  just  enough 
heat  so  that  the  wax  would  not  cool  in  the  end  of  ihe 
spout  and  clog,  and  the  honey  so  obtained  is  improved. 
I  let  the  cappings  fall  from  the  knife  into  a  tub  and 
drain  a  short  time,  and  then  dip  them  into  the  melter 
a-f  needed.  The  cappings  are  all  melted  by  the  time 
the  honey  can  be  drawn  from  the  extractor.  I  have 
two  reasons  for  allowing  the  cappings  to  drain  before 
putting  them  in  the  melter.  I  have  two  uncappers 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  capping-melter  is  hardly  big 
enough  for  both  of  them.  A  large  galvanized  tub  wiih 
a  quarter- inch-mesh  strai  er  allows  two-thirds  of  the 
honey  to  drain  out  in  a  few  minutes  so  that  there  is 
not  so  much  to  heat,  and  quicker  work  can  be  done. 
Then  I  turn  the  heat  down  so  that  the  wax  will  cool 
and  harden  in  the  outer  end  of  the  spout,  then  increase 
it  slowly  until  it  runs  freely.  By  this  process  no  harm 
is  done  to  the  honey. 

Vesper,  Wis.        A.  B.  WHITE. 

TWENTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  SHOWS  THAT  BEE-STINGS 
DO   NOT   CURE   RHtUMATISM. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney,  p.  784,  Dec.  15,  is  right  in  his  opin- 
ion of  bee-stings  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  Those 
having  old  volumes  of  Gleanings  will,  by  referring 


to  p.  994,  Dec.  15,  1889,  see  that  I  was  enthusiastic  in  an 
article  hailing  the  bee-sting  remedy.  Now,  after  twen- 
ty years  of  experience  with  rheumatic  pains  and  bee- 
stings as  a  side-issue,  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  has  Dr.  Bonney.  Take  one  hundred  persons 
who  have  had  rheumatism  and  been  cured,  you  will 
find  that  scarcely  any  two  of  them  used  the  same  rem- 
edy. The  fact  is,  very  few  of  them  ever  experienced 
rheumatism  to  the  degree  that  I  have  and  are  now 
cured.  Sometimes  the  terrible  malady  will  apparently 
leave  its  victim;  but  in  an  old  chronic  case  like  my 
own  there  is  no  cure  known  or  guaranteed  except 
through  quackdora. 

THE   miller   cage    DESCRIBED   YEARS   AGO. 

In  Gleanings,  p.  769.  Oct.  1,  1889,  there  is  a  cut  of  a 
cage  that  I  devised  to  introduce  laying  queens  on  the 
candy  plan,  and  an  article  describing  my  method  of 
using  it.  The  Miller  introducing-cage  now  used  al- 
most universally  is  identical  with  my  device  in  every 
detail,  except  that  the  Miller  cage  is  flattened  and  will 
go  between  the  brood-combs  without  spreading  them, 
and  the  queen  is  released  without  further  molestation, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  introducing  queens 
successfully. 

Shickshinny,  Pa.  S.  W.  TAYLOR. 


ARE  EXCLUDERS  HONEY-EXCLUDERS? 

In  my  opinion  excluders  are  honey-excluders  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  excluder  is  a  tight  fit  for  a  honey- 
laden  bee.  Just  take  it  home  to  yourselves — if  you  had 
a  pack  on  your  back,  and  had  two  doors  you  could  go 
through,  wouldn't  you  choose  the  larger  one?  If  the 
flow  is  light  I  can  imagine  them  saying,  "Oh,  well!  I 
don't  want  to  get  any  honey  to-day.  There  isn't  much 
honey,  anyway,  and  I  hurt  myself  so  much  pushing 
and  shoving  through  those  bars."  To  prove  this,  I 
will  say  that  the  bees  do  not  carry  honey  below  half  so 
much  when  the  excluder  is  on,  and  I  presume  it  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  do  not  carry  it  above  quite 
so  willingly  as  though  the  excluder  were  off.  "The 
hive  that  has  an  excluder  on  always  has  more  honey 
in  the  brood-chamber,  and  less  brood  than  the  one  that 
hasn't  one.  And  then  they  say  the  excluded  queen 
was  not  so  prolific  as  the  other.  Strange  that  it  should 
be  this  way  80  times  out  of  100  at  least. 

As  to  di-tance  making  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
honey  gathered  (see  page  22),  I  should  say  it  does. 
When  the  distance  is  close  they  make  more  trips  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  they  have  to 
go  a  mile  they  can't  gather  honey  as  fast  as  if  they  had 
to  go  only  a  yard.  As  well  ask,  does  a  high  wind  have 
a  bearing  on  the  amount  of  honey  gathered?  Are  they 
not  both  a  hindrance?  Their  water  also  should  be 
close  at  hand  so  that  they  won't  have  to  waste  more 
time  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

MRS.  M.  E.  Pruitt. 

Ranch  Vigo,  Eola,  Tex.,  Jan.  7. 

[There  has  been  some  discussion  on  this  question, 
pro  and  con;  but  some  of  our  best  bee-keepers — those 
who  produce  honey  by  the  carioad— make  the  unqual- 
ified assenion  that  excluders  do  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  amount  of  honey  stored  above.  While 
they  do  exclude  pollen  to  some  extent,  this  very  exciu- 
sion  is  something  that  is  desired,  for  it  is  better  to  keep 
pollen  out  of  the  surplus  honey.— ED.] 


HOW  far  do  BEES  FLY? 

Myself  and  neighbor  own  the  only  Italian  bees  in 
the  county,  and  it  is  seven  miles  in  an  air  line  to  H<im- 
burg.  L-ist  sp  ing  I  transferred  eight  colcnies  for  Mr. 
C.  L.  Baker,  of  that  place.  I  commenced  about  9  o'clock, 
and  by  10  o'clock  I  noticed  5  or  6  Italians  there  attempt- 
ing to  rob.  By  3  P.M.  it  looked  as  if  I  could  have  hived 
a  pretty  good  swarm  of  them.  The  next  day  there 
were  more  of  them.    Now,  where  did  they  come  from? 

Hamburg,  Ark.,  Dec.  16.  W.  D.  Johnson. 

[It  is  our  opinion  that  your  own  Italians  did  not  fly 
seven  miles.  While  we  have  known  bees  to  go  that 
distance  over  a  body  of  water,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  wouid  go  as  far  as  that  unless-  it  were 
over  a  valley  from  one  hill  to  another;  and  even  then 
the  maximum  distance,  we  should  say,  would  be  five 
miles.  The  reporis  that  have  come  in  during  the  past 
few  months  have  indicated  pretty  conclusively  that,  3S 
a  rule,  bees  do  not  fly  over  an  average  range  of  much 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  appaiently  most  of 
the  honey  is  gathered  within  a  radius  of  one  mi  e  from 
the  yard.  While  there  are  exceptions,  of  course,  vet 
thcFe  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  If  you  will  look 
a  little  carefully  and  make  some  inquiry  you  wil'  find, 
in  all  probability,  that  there  are  some  Italian  bees  in 
the  locality  not  far  from  where  you  did  the  transfer- 
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ring.  If  you  had  taken  pains  to  "line  them  up"  we 
think  you  would  have  found  they  were  not  going  to  a 
place  seven  miles  away,  but  to  some  point  near  at  hand. 
—Ed.]  

what  is  the  yellow  dust  under  the  brood-combs? 

the  proper  space  under  the  bottom-bars 

in  winter. 

1.  What  is  the  yellow  dust  to  be  seen  on  the  bottom- 
board  of  the  hive  during  the  winter  months  — some- 
times considerable?  I  have  seen  something  like  it 
during  the  summer  when  bees  gnaw  combs.  Are  col- 
onies in  good  condition  when  considerable  of  that  dust 
appears? 

2.  Will  the  bees  clean  up  dusty  sections  that  have 
starters  in  them?  The  reason  I  ask  this  is  because  at 
times  this  is  a  dusty  country,  and  otherwise  I  could 
not  save  any  sections  by  the  superful  le  t  over  from  a 
previous  year  and  which  have  been  drawn  out  consid- 
erably at  times. 

3.  For  colonies  wintered  outdoors,  is  it  advisable  to 
have  much  space  below  the  frames  and  above  the  bot- 
tom-board during  the  winter,  considering  them  to 
have,  of  course,  tue  entrance  contracted  to  Js  x  6? 

Chadron.  Neb.,  Feb.  1.  LEE  Card. 

[1.  We  do  not  know  that  we  are  able  to  give  a  really 
positive  answer  to  this  question.  The  yellow  dust 
may  be  particles  of  propolis  and  the  leavings  of  pollen 
which  the  be^s  do  not  use,  or  a  sort  of  pollen  mold  or 
dirt.  Any  dust  or  litter  that  comes  in  contact  with 
bees  will  generally  become  more  or  less  soiled,  and 
take  on  a  yellow  color.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  bees  use  only  the  pollen  that  has  been 
mixed  with  honey.  If  the  combs  are  well  supplied, 
the  presumption  is  that  all  the  pollen  in  the  form  of 
dust  that  brushes  off  from  bees  that  come  into  the 
hive  is  neglected  or  not  used.  If  so,  it  may  be  and 
probably  is  taken  at  other  times  when  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  nitrogenous  food  in  the  hive. 

Yellow  dusi  on  the  bottom-board  of  hives  that  accu- 
mulates during  the  winter  monttis  is  no  different  from 
that  which  accumulates  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
probably.  In  any  event,  its  presence  does  not  signify 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  with  a  colony.  There 
will  nearly  always  be  such  leavings  with  any  good 
strong  stock 

2.  A  good  rousing  swarm,  when  it  enters  its  new 
quarters,  will  do  a  good  job  of  housecleaning ;  bui  if 
dusty  sections  be  placed  on  a  hive  duiing  a  big  hon- 
ey-flow the  probabilities  are  that  the  bees  would  not 
stop  to  clean  them  up.  They  might  do  so  if  they  had 
plenty  of  time.  It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  to 
have  all  sections  as  clean  as  po.-sible. 

3.  In  ei  her  indoor  or  outdoor  wintering  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  as  much  space  under  the  frames  as  possi- 
ble for  tne  accumulation  of  dead  bees.  Their  carcases 
will  often  close  up  the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  and  the  bottom-board;  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  early  spring  the  accumulation  will 
very  often  clog  up  the  entrance.  A  closed  entrance 
usually  means  death  to  the  colony.  The  greater  the 
space  between  the  bottoms  of  the  frames  and  the  bot- 
tom-board, the  less  liability  of  clogging  the  passage- 
way to  the  entrance.  Generally  it  is  not  practicable 
to  have  a  deeper  space  under  the  frames  than  >3  inch 
in  the  average  hive.  The  modern  hives  turned  out  by 
most  manufacturers  now  have  reversible  bottom- 
boards  having  a  Js  space  on  one  side  and  ■)»  on  the 
other.  With  such  boards  one  can  give  additional 
space.  The  entrance  should,  of  course,  be  /S  x  6  inch- 
es, or  preferably  K  x  6  or  8  inches ;  but  with  such  a 
narrow  slot  it  is  very  importani  to  see  that  the  dead 
bees  are  raked  out  occasionally,  especially  toward 
spring. — Ed.] 

WHY  did  THE  BEES  UNCAP  THE  HONEY? 

I  don't  understand  my  bees  this  fall.  They  seem  to 
have  uncapped  a  quantity  of  honey.  Not  long  ago 
they  seemed  to  have  enough  for  the  winter  all  capped, 
but  when  I  looked  at  them  a  fortnight  or  so  after,  they 
had  uncapped  nearly  all  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  honey;  but  very  little  of  it  was  capped. 
Miss  Margaret  V.  Hamilton. 

Aurora,  Ind.,  Dec.  17. 

[We  are  unable  to  explain  why  your  bees  should, 
within  a  period  of  a  few  days,  uncap  nearly  all  their 
honey.  The  only  suggestion  that  we  can  offer  is  that 
robbers  from  without  made  an  onslaught  on  this  hive; 
but  if  that  had  occurred,  you  or  your  neighbors  would 
have  had  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  robbed  colony  would 
have  bef-n  deprived  of  all  its  stores. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  offer  any  satisfactory  explan- 
ation?—Ed.] 


WHAT    IS   THE   LEAP-CUTTER   BEE? 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  leaf-cutter  bee  is  ? 
I  have  never  observed  it. 

Bradshaw,  Neb.  C.  B.  PALMER. 

[This  was  referred  to  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  who  says:] 

The  editor  has  forwarded  me  the  letter  and  speci- 
mens. I  lind  upon  examination  that  these  are  the 
nests  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Megachiki.  The  larv£e,  or  young,  are  contained  therein. 
This  bee  makes  its  nest  by  cutting  round  pieces  out  of 
leaves  and  pasting  them  together,  as  you  have  ob- 
served. Such  are  the  facts  in  the  case.  As  to  how 
this  comes  to  be  so,  there  is  some  speculation  and  the 
rest  is  guesswork.  However,  it  is  my  idea  that  the  pa- 
rent leaf-cutter  made  her  nest  inside  the  bee-hive,  and 
the  honey-bees  left  this  without  notice  for  a  while, 
perhaps  because  they  were  very  busy  with  the  nectar- 
flow;  but  when  they  realized  the  presence  of  an  intru- 
der they  cast  it  out  and  you  found  it  in  the  entrance. 
There  may  be  some  other  explanation  for  its  presence 
there,  and  I  suppo  e  that  another  person's  guess 
might  be  as  good  as  mine  in  this  regard. 

H.  A.  SURFACE, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept  22.  Economic  Zoologist. 


FEEDING   ARTIFICIAL   POLLEN   INSIDE   THE    HIVE. 

I  have  been  reading  the  article  by  F.  Dundas  Todd, 
p.  53,  Jan.  15,  and  will  offer  my  plan  of  feeding  pollen. 
I  take  a  piece  of  canvas  (8  or  10  oz.  duck),  one  inch 
short  of  length  and  depth  of  frame  used  in  the  hive.  I 
tack  a  i'li  strip  on  each  side  of  the  top  edge  to  act  as  a 
top-bar,  so  that  the  canvas  may  hang  on  the  rabbets 
like  a  frame.  Then  I  paint  each  side  of  the  canvas 
with  hot  extracted  honey  and  hang  it  in  a  very  warm 
place  until  the  cloth  appears  quite  gummy.  Finally  I 
coat  a  large  plate  very  thinly  with  honey,  spread  on 
the  flour,  and  mix  well.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  it  sticky.  I  find  a  putty-knife  is  a  fine  thing  with 
which  to  mix  it,  then  spread  the  mixture  on  each  side 
of  the  canvas.  One  of  these  frames  hung  in  a  pollen- 
famine  colony  will  help  wonderfully. 

Three  Rivers,  Mich.  WM.  Z.  RUGGLES. 


DYSENTERY  STAINS  WITHIN  THE  HIVES. 

Did  you  ever  know  your  bees  to  smear  their  hives 
all  over  inside  of  the  hives?  I  have  two  that  did  to- 
day, and  yet  they  did  not  fly  much.  What  would  you 
do  with  them?  Those  I  fed  on  sugar  are  all  as  nice 
and  bright  as  they  were  in  the  fall.  The  two  in  ques- 
tion have  all  honey-dew.  ROBERT  INGHRAM. 

Sycamore,  Pa.,  Jan.  20. 

[When  a  colony  has  dysentery  so  badly  that  it  stains 
the  inside  of  the  hive  it  is  usually  past  recovery  unless 
settled  warm  weather  comes  on  almost  immediately. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  there  should  be  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  condition  of  colonies  fed  on  sugar 
syrup  and  those  having  only  honey-dew.  Reports 
have  shown  this  before. — Ed.] 

GETTING  RID  OF  RATS  WITH  SULPHUR. 

I  moved  to  my  present  home  two  years  ago.  and 
found  the  place  alive  with  rats.  They  were  in  the 
barn,  house,  out-houses,  woodpile  — in  fact,  every- 
where that  a  rat  could  hide.  Last  year  in  putting  up 
my  corn  I  sprinkled  sulphur  in  it  as  I  put  it  in  the  crib; 
also  on  hay,  oats,  etc.,  and  now  there  is  not  a  rat  on 
my  place.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  t.  led  sulphur, 
and  they  have  no  rats.  I  use  about  one  pound  of  sul- 
phur to  100  bushels  of  corn.  I  sprinkled  it  around 
well  next  to  the  wall.  I  believe  that  rats  can  be  driv- 
en entirely  away  by  the  use  of  sulphur. 

Brookston,  Texas.  J-  R-  SCOTT. 

[Has  any  one  else  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of 
sulphur  in  getting  rid  of  rats  as  here  described?— ED.] 


HONEY  THE  SAME  PRICE  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 

It  is  rather  poor  encouragement  for  bee-keepers 
when  honey  is  12  to  16  cts.  a  pound,  just  as  it  was 
23  years  ago.    All  other  things  are  double  in  price. 

Williamsville,  N.  Y.  WILLIAM  IRR. 

[See  article  by  O.  L.  Hershiser,  on  page  104,  Feb.  15th 
issue,  for  a  general  discussion  of  this  question.— ED.] 

FOUL  BROOD  IN  A  BEE-TREE. 

I  cut  a  bee-tree  this  fall  that  was  two  miles  from  any 
bees  in  hives.  It  had  foul  brood.  So  you  see  bees  can 
have  foul  brood  in  trees  as  well  as  in  hives. 

Sheltin,  Conn.,  Nov.  29.  EUGENE  S.  HUBBELL. 

[This  is  the  first  report  we  have  received  of  this 
character.— ED.] 
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Our   Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.— MATT.  19 :  14. 

Some  years  ago  when  potatoes  (instead  of 
"chickens")  was  my  hobby  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Northern  Michigan  who  was 
not  only  a  potato-grower  but  a  great  genius 
for  growing  almost  every  thing;  and  just  then 
he  was  preparing  to  start  melons  in  straw- 
berry-boxes under  glass,  to  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  later.  I  found  out  he  was,  by 
accident  as  it  seemed,  within  about  a  mile  of 
some  land  up  there  that  I  had  owned  for 
some  years.  Further  correspondence  re- 
sulted in  a  visit  to  the  home  of  James  Hilbert, 
of  Bingham,  LeIanau  Co.,  Mich.  I  can't  tell 
you  now  of  the  many  things  we  had  to  look 
at  and  talk  over;  but  along  toward  dinner- 
time Mrs.  Hilbert  said  to  one  of  the  little 
girls,  "  Alice,  could  you  dig  some  potatoes  for 
dinner?"  and  as  I  took  a  look  at  the  shy, 
slender  little  daughter  of  hardly  a  dozen 
years,  I  ventured: 

"  Alice,  can't  /  go  along  and  help?" 

Her  reply  was  hardly  audible;  but  she  gave 
me  such  a  shy,  sweet,  childish  smile  I  knew 
she  was  pleased,  even  if  she  did  not  say  so. 
Then  and  there  commenced  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  friendships  of  my  life.  The  potatoes 
were  out  near  the  barn  where  friend  H.  had 
been  doing  some  "high-pressure"  garden- 
ing, and  I  almost  went  wild  with  enthusiasm 
when  Alice  skillfully  threw  out  twenty  or 
more  nice  potatoes  from  a  single  hill.  When 
her  mother  thought  such  a  child  could  dig 
potatoes  for  dinner  I  was  surprised,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  task  on  our  average  Ohio 
soil;  but  in  that  heavily  manured,  soft  sandy 
soil,  with  a  light  shiny  potato-hook,  it  was  no 
task  at  all,  even  for  a  little  girl.  Alice  was 
not  only  skillful,  but  she  could  tell  me  (who 
had  published  3i  potato- book)  a  lot  about  po- 
tato-growing in  that  region. 

After  Alice  and  I  had  become  so  well  ac- 
quainted that  she  could  talk  to  me  freely,  I 
found  she  had  been  reading  my  Home  papers 
long  before  she  ever  saw  me.  There  was  a 
simple,  honest  frankness  and  innocence  in 
her  make-up  that  I  think  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore or  since.  Once  on  our  way  to  Sunday- 
school  she  said,  "Mr.  Root,  I  loved  you  before 
I  ever  saw  you."  About  that  time,  or  later, 
she  said  also,  "Mr.  Root,  I  want  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  teacher, 
and  to  show  me  how. ' '  Was  not  that  a  sacred 
and  solemn  responsibility  placed  on  my  weak 
shoulders?  I  told  her  I  would  gladly  help  all 
I  could,  and  she  used  to  tell  me  of  her  trou- 
bles in  school,  and  ask  me  if  she  did  right  in 
her  way  of  settling  them,  etc.  Her  father 
gave  me  an  illustration  of  her  loving  and  for- 
giving disposition.  He  said  that,  from  a 
child  up,  when  he  felt  obliged  to  punish  her 
for  some  little  thing  she  would  come  to  him 
before  the  tears  were  dried  on  her  little 
cheeks  and  say,  "Papa,  I  love  you."  She 
evidently  wished  to  have  him  understand 
that  her  faith  and  confidence  in  him  were  so 


great  she  felt  sure  he  would  never  correct 
her  unless  she  deserved  it,  and  that  it  was 
for  her  greatest  good.  Can  we  of  mature 
age  bhow  this  confidence  and  trust  in  our 
heavenly  Father  when  we  are  chastised? 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  Alice  was  bap- 
tized and  taken  into  that  Bingham  church 
amid  the  hills,  alone  by  herself;  and  before 
the  revival  I  told  you  about  some  years  ago. 
1  think  she  told  me  also  on  one  communion 
day  that  she,  the  mere  child,  was  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  audience  who  would  par- 
take. I  presume  the  older  Christians,  from 
some  mistaken  notion,  considered  themselves 
"too  unworthy." 

Dear  friends,  my  heart  is  full  of  sadness 
and  sorrow  to-day,  for  our  yesterday's  mail 
informed  us  that  my  gentle  friend  Alice  is 
dead,  and  buried  in  that  Bmgham  cemetery 
on  the  snow-capped  hill  near  that  little 
church.  She  wrote  us  last  summer  that  the 
doctors  told  her  she  had  an  incurable  dis- 
ease, and  that  her  stay  in  the  world  was  not 
to  be  long.  She  said  ttie  Savior  I  taught  her 
to  trust  in  and  love  was  ready  to  receive  her, 
and  she  was  ready  to  go,  but  that  she  dislik- 
ed to  leave  her  two  motherless  little  girls.  I 
wrote  back  to  her  to  cheer  up;  that  I  would 
be  up  there  soon,  and  may  be  we  could  per- 
suade her  to  stay  with  her  hu<=band  and  the 
two  little  girls  in  spite  of  the  prediction  of 
the  doctors.  I  wrote  her  something  like 
this: 

Dear  Friend  Alice:— YoM  have  paid  me  a  great  com- 
pliment by  saying  I  have  taught  you  how  to  die.  Now, 
God  grant  it  may  yet  be  my  privilege  to  teach  you  how 
to  live. 

I  had  in  mind  Terry's  teachings,  etc.  Well, 
I  fully  expected  to  go  up  to  that  "old  cabin 
in  the  woods"  last  fall,  but  I  didn't  get 
around  to  it.  I  fear  that  Simplicity  incubator 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  May  God  for- 
give me  for  letting  any  thing  stand  in  the 
way  of  my  duty  toward  my  old  friend  Alice. 

Kind,  gentle,  loving  Alice  is  gone,  and  we 
can  not  call  her  back;  but  her  brief  bright 
life  should  teach  us  some  lessons  and  point 
out  some  warnings. 

Mr.  Hilbert  is  a  great  worker,  or  was  one. 
His  children,  like  himself,  have  all  been 
great  workers.  I  have  told  you  in  years 
past  how  many  potatoes  they  dug  and  picked 
up  in  a  day.  With  his  wonderful  crops  of 
strawberries,  cherries,  peaches,  etc,  his 
whole  family  had  to  work.  I  feel  sure  Alice 
worked  too  hard  when  she  was  young  and 
growing  rapidly.  I  often  protested;  but  she 
was  ambitious,  and  had  the  Hilbert  enthusi- 
asm. I  am  sure  my  good  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hilbert  will  ex«  use  me  if  I  speak  of 
another  thing.  It  used  to  be  quite  the  fash- 
ion then  to  have  many  parties  that  kept  the 
young  people  out  late.  Before  Alice  came 
into  the  church  she  was  out  nights  altogeth- 
er too  much  for  one  of  her  age.  Her  father 
"scolded,"  but  the  young  ones  were  head- 
strong. 

Once  when  I  was  there  he  was  up  bright 
and  early,  and  was  going  to  hustle  up  all  the 
youngsters.  I  plead  for  more  time  for  them 
to  get  their  sleep,  reminding  him  they  were 
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late  getting  home.  He  declared  the  best 
way  to  punish  them  for  disobeying  his  posi- 
tive command  was  to  make  them  get  up  at 
the  usual  time.  He  may  have  been  right; 
but  let  me  beg  of  you,  dear  fathers  and 
mothers,  beware  how  you  choose  any  meth- 
od of  discipline  that  breaks  the  needed  rest 
of  these  young  ones  God  has  placed  in  your 
care. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Alice,  with  her  won- 
derfully loving  disposition,  was  married  and 
became  a  mother  several  years  too  soon.  If 
I  in  my  advice  about  marriage  have  induced 
any  boy  or  girl  to  get  married  while  in  the 
"teens,"  I  want  to  take  it  back.  No  man  or 
woman  should  think  of  assuming  the  sacred 
and  S'llemn  obligations  pert  .ining  to  married 
life  until  such  person  ijas  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity. 

Almost  the  last  time  I  saw  Alice  she  came 
over  to  our  "cat>in  in  the  woods  "  when  Mrs. 
Rout  and  I  were  getting  ready  to  leave  for 
Ohio.  I  was  burying  some  choice  potatoes 
that  I  wanted  to  plant  up  there  the  next 
spring.  Alice  had  grown  taller,  and  thicken- 
ed up,  until  she  was  quite  a  strong  healthy- 
looking  girl  of  perhaps  16  or  17  /  pronounc- 
ed my  potato-pit  ready  for  winter.  She  took 
exceptions  to  my  work. 

"Mr.  Root,  your  potatoes  will  all  freeze  if 
you  leave  them  that  way.  I  am  'an  old  ex- 
perienced hand  '  in  such  matters.  Give  me 
that  spade." 

I  attempted  to  remonstrate,  but  she  laugh- 
ingly declared  she  would  take  the  spade 
away  from  me  unless  I  handed  it  over  I 
shall  always  remember  with  what  grace  and 
skill  she  made  a  neat-looking  potato-pit.  I 
remember  wondering  at  the  time  if  some 
young  man  had  not  already  gotten  his  eye 
on  her.  She  was  then  "fetching  up  "  as  it 
were,  after  the  hard  work  of  childhood,  and 
was  just  about  to  "bud  and  blossom"  into 
glorious  womanhood;  and  it  was  just  about 
this  time,  or  a  little  later,  that  she  married. 
Ask  Terry;  ask  the  doctors  and  our  great 
humanitarians  what  they  think  about  mar- 
riage at  such  an  age.  At  barely  20,  when  she 
ought  to  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  world, 
she  was  laid  under  the  wintry  sod,  leaving 
two  little  motherless  girls. 

May  God  in  his  great  mercy  help  us  to 
learn  the  lessons  he  is  striving  to  teach  in 
this  present  age  of  progress,  especially  the 
lessons  in  regard  to  these  frail  bodies  he  has 
given  many  of  us  to  care  for. 


Gen«e/ne/i.— Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00.  Please 
send  two  copies  of  "How  to  Keep  Well  and  Live 
Long,"  by  T.  B.  Terry,  to  the  addresses  inclosed.  I 
have  enjoyed  reading  mine  so  much  that  I  want  two 
more  copies  for  these  friends. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  2.  W.  H.  Truslow. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  characteristic  letters  we  are 
getting  regarding  Terry's  book.  Our  fir.st  supply  of 
these  was  exhausted  in  less  than  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  first  notice  appeared.  We  were  obliged  to 
keep  some  of  our  friends  waiting  a  few  days  before 
the  second  lot  was  ready,  but  we  have  now  another 
good  stock  on  hand.  In  all  our  experience  we  have 
seldom  found  a  book  selling  at  $1.00  or  more  that  has 
been  so  favorably  received  as  has  this  book;  and  from 
no  one  have  we  had  a  single  word  of  complaint  regard- 
ing it 


Poultry 
Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


GETTING  EGGS  IN  ZERO  ^'  EATHER  BY  MEANS 
OF  A  LAMPLESS  BkOOUER. 

On  page  62,  Jan.  15,  I  mentioned  the 
Clough  lampless  brooder,  and  sa  d  it  would 
house  half  a  dozen  pullets  until  old  enough 
to  lay,  etc.  Below  is  an  account  of  a  recent 
experiment  by  the  inventor: 

Mr  A.  I.  Root:— It  may  be  of  great  interest  to  you  to 
know  ihat  we  in  the  frozen  North  have  been  and  are 
now  having  a  most  severe  wmier — snow  or  sleet  most 
of  the  time;  snow  a  foot  or  more  deep ;  and  with  the 
rain,  hail,  and  sleet  it  is  more  ice  than  snow.  Rail- 
roads and  street-cars  are  blocked  half  the  time  — coal 
very  shori.  With  me  every  thing  is  w- 11.  I  am  very 
busy,  and  at  the  same  I  am  making  some  experiments 
this  cold  weather  that  I  could  not  make  if  we  had  a 
mild  winter. 

Perhnps  you  have  noticed  that  I  have  said  something 
about  keeping  laying  hens  for  eggs  in  mv  brooder, 
and  ^aid  that  a  hen- house  was  not  needed,  etc.  Well, 
on  the  15th  of  last  November  I  went  to  my  neighoor's 
and  bought  eleven  Buff  Orpington  hens.  They  were 
one  year  old,  and  were  laying  froTi  three  to  five  eggs 
per  day.  I  took  thpm  home  and  placed  them  in  my 
scratching-shed;  and  before  the  snow  they  had  the 
run  of  the  lawns.  They  did  not  stop  laying  becau&e  of 
their  new  surroundings,  but  they  were  not  all  in  per- 
fect health.  Some  of  them  had  a  slight  cold,  or  roup, 
as  it  might  be  called;  but  as  I  claim  my  brooders  are  a 
good  remedy  for  many  chicken  diseases  it  did  not 
frighten  me.  I  placed  a  brooder  in  the  shed  for  them 
to  roost  in;  but  as  they  did  not  know  any  hing  about 
"Clough's  lampless"  they  commenced  to  look  up  for 
perches'  to  roost  on  when  night  came.  I  expected 
this,  and  so  was  on  hand  and  gently  guided  them  into 
the  brooder.  It  was  a  hot  time  for  them,  for  it  was 
warm  weather,  and  so  I  let  them  nestle  around  outside 
the  brooder,  with  two  or  three  inside  of  it.  This  went 
along  all  right  until  Dec.  8,  when  the  thermometer 
registered  zero,  and  then  the  hens  did  not  need  any 
urging  to  enter  the  brooder,  and  they  did  not  come 
out  to  cool  off  either.  Some  of  them  would  stick  their 
heads  out  for  a  few  minuses,  and  then  move  back  and 
let  some  others  come  near  the  door.  Well,  they  pro- 
duced the  etigs  just  the  same.  That  day  they  laid 
eight  evfgs.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  23  times  from 
zero  to  20  below,  and  these  chickens  (or  hens,  rather) 
have  laid  every  day  from  two  to  seven  eggs  to  date. 
They  have  become  entirely  well,  and  are  in  better  con- 
dition every  way  than  when  I  bought  them.  I  have 
made  inquiries  all  ''ver  this  city,  and  outside  to  neigh- 
boring cities,  asking  the  question,  "Do  you  get  any 
eggs  this  cold  weather?  "  The  answer  has  been,  "  No 
eggs." 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  fed  them  after  the  snow 
came,  and  they  did  not  get  out.  Their  first  feed  is 
hash  in  the  morning,  any  time  from  eight  o'clock  till 
ten,  just  as  I  happen  to  feel  about  getting  out  this  coid 
weather.  This  hash  is  made  of  the  scraps  from  our 
table  of  four  people,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  very 
abundant,  because  we  eat  up  close.  It  consists  of 
every  bone  and  gristle  from  the  meats  ;  potato,  onion, 
squash,  and  apple  parings,  not  cooked,  but  all  thrown 
into  a  pan  together.  To  chop  this  into  h^sh  I  made  a 
special  chopper  with  a  hopper  about  one  foot  high  and 
six  inches  in  diameter.  This  hopper  is  on  a  solid 
block  of  wood.  With  a  heavy  chisel  having  a  long 
handle  to  it  I  churn  up  and  down  in  the  hopper  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  every  thing,  bones  and  all,  is 
made  into  the  nicest  chicken  hash  possible,  and  there 
is  not  a  machine  made  that  will  work  like  this  knife. 
Sometimes  the  hash  will  have  too  much  water  in  it, 
and  be  too  "  mushy  "  for  chicks.  In  that  case  I  dump 
in  a  cup  of  bran  and  oats  until  it  takes  up  the  surplus 
water.  For  ihe  last  month  I  have  put  in  a  pint  of  al- 
falfa meal  scalded,  and  this  makes  their  droppings 
look  as  they  do  in  the  summer  when  they  are  getting 
what  grass  they  want. 

This  hash  is  fed  in  round  feed-pans  set  on  legs  about 
ten  inches  high;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  look  at 
them  as  they  stand  around  that  feed-pan.  There  is  no 
mussing,  and,  by  the  way,  this  feed-panj  is  the  only 
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good  way  to  feed  chickens.  The  pan  is  made  by  using 
a  ten-cent  basin.  Take  four  pieces  of  narrow  board 
and  punch  a  hole  through  the  edge  of  the  pan  and 
drive  a  nail  in.  letting  the  legs  flare  out  a  little  ;  then 
put  a  cross-piece  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  you 
will  have  a  feed-pan  that  the  chickens  will  not  tip  over 
nor  muss  in,  and  they  can  scratch  all  around  and  un- 
der it,  and  it  really  takes  up  no  room.  Well,  hash  is 
the  morning  meal.  After  this  is  all  eaten,  a  pint  of 
bran,  oats,  and  wheat  mixed  is  placed  in  this  pan  for 
them  to  eat  at  any  time.  When  this  is  gone  another  is 
given,  but  not  over  two  a  day,  making  one  quart. 
Along  in  the  afternoon  I  give  them  two  ears  of  corn 
scattered  in  the  straw.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  beef- 
scraps  on  hand  all  the  time,  so  when  there  is  not  much 
meat  or  bone  in  the  table-scraps  I  put  about  a  gill  of 
beef-scraps  into  the  hash-hopper.  The  water  is  heat- 
ed in  a  coffee-pot  and  taken  to  them  once  or  twice  a 
day.  Cold  days  it  is  boiling  hot  when  taken  out,  and 
it  will  be  three  hours  before  it  begins  to  freeze.  The 
hens  will  not  drink  it  until  it  gets  to  the  right  temper- 
ature, of  course.  They  seem  to  use  judgment  in  re- 
gard to  this.  When  this  water  becomes  cold,  and  ice 
is  in  it,  another  pot  of  hot  water  is  poured  in,  when 
the  ice  soon  disappears.  At  night  the  water-Hish  is 
emptied.  This  water-dish  is  m-'de  like  the  feed-dish, 
with  the  exception  that  four  light  pieces  of  wood  are 
run  up  to  a  peak  above  the  water  so  that  the  fowls  can 
not  hop  up  oa  the  edge  of  this  pan  and  get  wet. 

Now  figure  what  it  costs  to  feed  these  hens.  I  figure 
that  the  eggs  they  have  laid  cost  less  than  one  cent 
apiece,  or  that  I  am  keeping  these  fowls  at  a  cost  of 
three  cents  a  day,  paying  market  price  for  every  thing 
they  eat  except  the  table-scraps  and  the  little  time  ta- 
ken to  c  ire  for  them.  You  will  notice  that  I  have  no 
feed-hoppers,  so  that  the  fowls  can  eat  all  the  time.  I 
do  not  think  it  the  right  way  to  feed.  These  eleven 
hens  have  laid  eggs  continually,  I  was  told,  since  ten 
months  ago,  not  stopping  during  the  moulting  seison. 
The  lady  of  whom  I  bought  them  told  me  she  fed  them 
about  as  I  have,  although  she  did  not  have  the  conven- 
iences I  have  in  the  shape  of  tools,  brooder,  etc.  She 
said  they  did  not  lay  last  winter,  as  they  were  then  too 
young. 

Now,  Mr.  Root,  this  way  of  feeding  is  a  practical 
one,  and  is  not  forced.  It  is  not  a  twohundred-egg 
yield  per  hen,  but  it  is  a  winter  yield  when  no  liens  to 
speak  of  are  laying.  The  number  is  238  eggs  from 
Nov.  15  to  date— 58  days,  or  a  little  better  than  four 
eggs  a  day. 

Aurora,  111.,  Jan.  13.  V.  W.  Clough. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
artificial  heat  for  laying  hens  is  not  a  suc- 
cess; but  economizing  the  heat  of  the  fowls, 
as  above,  is  all  right.  It  amoun  s  to  the 
same  as  giving  horses  and  cattle  good  warm 
stables;  and  these  fowls,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, can  at  any  time  put  their  heads  out  at 
the  door  and  get  cool  fresh  air.  Perhaps  I 
should  explain  that  this  brooder  that  accom- 
modated the  eleven  laying  hens  is  2)4  feet 
square,  and  perhaps  a  foot  high  inside,  with 
"woolens"  overhead  to  keep  them  warm. 

The  whole  experiment  as  given  above  is 
really  in  line  with  the  Philo  system  of  keep- 
ing fowls  successfully  in  a  small  space. 

SPROUTED    OATS    OVER    A    FOOT    LONG    FOR 
CHICKENS. 

Somewhere  I  think  Edgar  Briggs  has  said 
that  chickens  will  eat  oats  when  the  oats 
have  grown  six  inches  high;  but  I  could 
never  get  ours  to  swallow  them  when  a  good 
deal  smaller,  and  I  was  uncharitable  enough 
to  think  the  statement  an  exaggeration;  but, 
listen.  Just  before  my  brood  of  70  (the  ones 
the  possums  got  into)  were  hatched,  I  clear- 
ed up  a  strip  of  wo  idland  near  their  brood- 
er, about  10  v40  feet,  and  sowed  it  to  oats  so 
as  to  have  them  ready  when  the  chicks  were 
old  enough  to  take  them;  and  after  the  demise 
of  the  chicks  the  oats  were  left  growing.  As 
it  was  new  land  where  one  seldom  gets  much 
if  any  thing  the  lirst  year,  we  cleaned  out  a 


poultry  house  and  worked  in  the  whole  con- 
tents on  this  strip.  On  this  light  sandy  soil 
we  have  only  to  work  under  the  roosts  with 
hoe  and  rake  every  morning  to  have  a  nice 
sweet-smtlling  poultry- house  all  the  time. 

I  think  this  house  (of,  say,  25  fowls)  had 
been  treated  this  way  for  six  or  eight  weeks, 
when  two  wheelbarrow  loads  were  put  on 
that  10x40  strip.  Well,  for  a  week  or  two 
past,  people  have  been  stopping  to  inquire 
what  grain  or  grass  it  was  that  gave  such  a 
beautiful  rich  dark  green  1  supposed  it 
was  altogether  too  tall  to  feed  chickens,  and 
was  figuring  on  what  I  should  do  with  it. 
Wesley  gave  some  to  the  laying  hens;  but 
he  said  they  didn't  seem  to  want  it.  Finally 
I  pulled  up  some  from  some  verj^  rich  spots, 
and,  shaking  all  the  dirt  off,  carried  it  out  to 
the  "biddies."  Now,  these  particular  bid- 
dies have  a  sort  of  notion  that  /  usually 
have  some  choice  tidbit  for  them,  and  so 
they  came  up  and  began  to  examine  and 
sample  the  luxuriant  oats.  I  first  pulled  the 
rank  stalks  to  pieces  so  they  could  swallow 
them,  and  by  a  little  training  I  taught  them 
the  trick  of  swallowing  oats  not  <.nlyafoot 
tall,  but  some  actually  15  inches  from  tip  of 
blade  to  the  root.  It  is  rtally  comical  to  see 
them  commence  at  the  tallest  blade  or  leaf 
and  gobble  it  down  until  they  come  to  the 
great  bushy  root,  and  then,  after  swallowing 
that  too,  and  smacking  their  lips  (or  bills)  to 
express  the  satisfaction  it  gives,  they  go  for 
another.  Smce  the  fowls  in  that  particular 
flock  have  learned  the  trick  they  will  "get 
away  with"  a  bucketiul  in  a  very  short  time; 
and  my  biggest  egg-yield  of  the  season  fol- 
io a  ed  right  after  this  heavy  feeding  with 
green  oats.  Don't  you  see  I  have  noi  only 
made  another  wonderful  di-covery,  but  I 
have  made  two  of  them?  First,  ke^p  your 
chicken-coop  clean  and  sweet  all  the  time; 
and,  secondly,  use  it  as  I  have  described  in 
providing  the  most  wholesome  food  for  your 
fowls  at  even  less  than  "  15  cts.  a  bushel." 

THE   "BUTTERCUPS"   UP  TO  DATE,  FEB.  10. 

The  pullets  are  small,  but  quite  handsome, 
though  not  laying  yet.  The  cockerels,  how- 
ever, have  manifested  such  evidences  of 
precocity  that  I  have  placed  three  Leghorn 
hens  in  the  Buttercup  pen;  and  if  we  can't 
have  full-blood  Buttercups  just  yet  we  can 
have  a  few  half-breeds  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
I  think  the  Buttercups  are  now  about  4>^ 
months  old.        

SOME    OF    OUR    POULTRY     LITERATURE    FOR 
1910. 

In  my  hands  is  a  book  for  which  I  have 
just  paid  $1.00,  entitled  "The  Kellerstrass 
Way  of  Raising  Poultry."  Just  below  the 
title  on  the  cover  we  read: 

You  can  read  this  book  in  35  minutes;  but  it  took  me 
thirty-six  years  to  write  it.     Eknest  Kellerstrass. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  know  that  Keller- 
strass is  the  man  who  owns  the  $10,000  pul- 
let, and  the  poultry-journals  are  now  telling 
us  that  he  has  sold  during  the  past  season 
1024  eggs  for  $2048-that  is  $2.00  for  each 
egg,  or  $30,00  for  a  setting  of  15  eggs.  These 
eggs  didn't  come  from  'Peggy"  either,  but 
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from  30  of  his  best  breeders,  selected  from  a 
flock  of  5000  or  6000.  The  book  is  a  valuable 
one,  even  if  it  does  contain  less  than  100 
pages,  and  about  40  of  these  pages  are  taken 
up  with  testimonials  from  his  customers  who 
paid  $2  00  each  for  15  eggs.  The  book  is  a 
Dig  improvement  in  paper  and  print  over 
the  otner  dollar  books  that  exploit  "sys- 
tems;" but  why  didn't  Mr.  K.,  with  that  big 
lot  of  money,  put  a  cloth  cover  on  his  book 
and  make  it  a  little  larger?  In  many  respects 
the  "book"  is  only  an  advertising  medium 
for  his  $2.00  eggs,  such  as  our  incubator  peo- 
ple send  out  free  of  charge;  and,  to  cap  the 
climax,  one  of  the  pages  in  the  back  part  is 
all  taken  up  with  tne  announcement  that  if 
you  want  his  catalog  of  prices  with  pictures 
of  the  things  described  in  the  book  (for  which 
you  have  already  paid  a  dollar),  you  must 
send  four  cents  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  cat- 
alog. Evidently  Mr.  K.  and  some  others 
(Burbank,  for  instance)  do  not  expect  to  do 
much  for  the  "dear  people"  unless  they 
pay  for  it  in  good  round  dollars. 

Now,  1  am  glad  to  say  Mr.  Kellerstrass 
seems  to  have  developed  a  wonderful  strain 
of  egg-laying  White  Orpingtor  s.  The  editor 
of  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  wrote  to  84  people 
who  purchased  the  $2.00  eggs,  and  seventy- 
two  replied.  Mr.  K.  seems  to  have  a  fashion 
of  making  his  customers  satisfied  (and  well 
he  can  afford  to) ,  and  a  lot  report  getting 
200  or  more  eggs  in  a  year  from  pullets  from 
the  $2  UO  eggs;  and  I  notice  one  report  of 
265  eggs  in  a  year.  The  $2.00  eggs  are  from 
30  breeders  selected  from  tive  or  six  thousand 
by  careful  trap  nesting. 

I  want  to  call  attention  again  this  year  to 
the  Cyphers  catalog.  It  contains  a  "secret" 
of  more  value,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  I  have 
found  in  the  "System"  books— viz.,  a  plan 
by  which  you  can  raise  the  very  best  chickens, 
and  neither  feed  them  nor  clean  out  the  lit- 
ter oftener  than  once  in  t>*o  weeks,  uur 
friends  will  remember  I  copied  the  process 
from  their  catalog  about  a  year  ago,  and  since 
then  they  have  proved  again  the  superioiity 
of  the  method  (deep  litter  feeding),  not  only 
for  young  chickens  but  for  laying  pullets. 


Health  Notes 


MILK   "STRIPPINGS"  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 

Toward  forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  tak- 
ing the  "beef  diet"  with  Dr.  Salisbury,  he 
had  a  patient  threatened  with  c  nsumption, 
and  by  his  orders  this  patient  took  about  a 
pint  of  milk  strippings  right  from  the  cow, 
night  and  morning.  This  patient  is  sH'l  alive 
and  enjoying  fair  health,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  brought  to  mind 
by  the  following  clipping  sent  out  by  Dr. 
Kendall  who  is  prommently  connected  with 
the  Christian  Home  Orphanage,  Council 
Bluffs.  Iowa.  Milk  is  surely  better  than 
medicine  for  almost  everybody. 

The  most  certain  method  ever  adopted  for  the  cure 
of  the  "  ereat  white  plague  "  is  through  the  diet  used 
as  per  directions  below,  which  can  be  taken  at  home, 


and  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  force  the  body  to  take 
on  fat— a  desideratum  long  felt  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  never  before  attained  to. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  prescribed  this 
diet  in  hundreds  of  instances ;  and  where  directions 
have  been  followed  strictly  it  has  raised  the  weight 
and  increased  the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  patient 
rapidly  up  to  a  normal  condition,  thus  enabling  na- 
ture to  assert  her  sovereign  riwht  to  be  the  dominating 
force  in  the  body,  and  the  germs  causing  consumption 
have  been  overcome  and  the  cure  accomplished.  Some 
have  gained  a  pound  a  day,  and  would  gradually  take 
on  less  until  they  would  not  increase  in  weight  any 
more. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  drink  large  quantities 
of  milk  strippings  (the  very  last  of  the  milking).  This 
seems  so  simple  and  easy  that  many  have  refused  to 
follow  directions,  and  demanded  medicines  to  cure 
them;  but  there  has  not  yet  been  discovered  any  med- 
icine that  is  a  specinc  for  consumption. 

To  get  best  results  a  healthy  cow  should  be  selected, 
one  that  does  not  cough,  and  one  that  gives  very  rich 
milk.  A  Jersey  cow  is  preferable.  The  milk  should 
always  be  tested  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  large  per 
cent  of  cream  in  it. 

The  last  quart  should  be  milked  into  a  separate  dish 
which  rests  in  a  larger  vessel  containing  warm  water, 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  strippings  from  cooling 
below  blood  heat.  The  cow  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  to  prevent  any  dirt  getting  into  the  milk,  so 
the  patient  can  blow  back  the  froth  and  drink  at  once 
without  straining;,  as  this  cools  it  too  much. 

Begin  by  drinking  nearly  a  pint  in  the  morning  and 
the  same  at  night,  and  increase  the  quantity  gradually 
so  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  a  full  quart  will  be  taken 
twice  a  day.  It  should  be  taken  immediately  after 
milking,  before  it  has  had  time  to  cnol  any.  All  should 
be  taken  that  can  be  without  too  much  discomfort,  and 
then  rest  two  or  three  minutes,  and  drink  more  and 
rest  again,  ^nd  so  on  until  a  full  quart  has  been  taken 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently.  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  patient  should  eat  at  the  table  such  arti- 
cles of  food  as  are  known  to  agree  with  the  stomach. 
At  noon  eat  as  usual. 

When  the  strippings  are  not  allowed  to  cool  below 
blood  heat,  and  taken  immediately  after  it  is  milked,  a 
full  quart  will  be  transfused  into  the  circulation  in  a 
remarkably  short  time. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  but  could  take  the  strip- 
pings without  any  discomfort  worth  mentioning  when 
above  directions  were  followed  strictly,  although  some 
have  declared  they  could  not  before  trying  it;  but 
when  they  delayed  taking  for  half  an  hour  and  the 
milk  had  cooled  ten  degrees  I  have  seen  half  a  pint 
make  them  very  sick.  The  great  secret  of  success 
with  it  is  in  taking  it  immediately  after  milking  and 
not  allowing  it  to  cool  below  blood  heat,  taking  a  full 
quart  morning  and  evening,  and  having  milk  that  is 
very  rich. 

The  following  is  a  typical  case.  Mrs.  A.  E.  was  sud- 
denly startled  to  find  her  weight  was  forty  pounds  be- 
low normal.  She  was  coughing  terribly,  and  soon 
had  a  very  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  that 
came  near  taking  her  life.  I  at  once  began  the  use  of 
the  milk  strippings  after  hemorrhage  was  stopped,  and 
in  about  ten  or  Hftfen  days  she  had  gained  nearly  a 
pound  a  day,  and  was  soon  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
go  around  the  house.  She  increased  quite  rapidly; 
and  as  her  weight  and  strength  increased  her  cough 
decreased.  When  she  had  gained  thirty  pounds  in 
about  three  months  her  cough  had  left  her.  I  had  her 
continue  the  same  diet  for  six  or  eight  weeks  longer, 
and  she  gained  ten  pounds  more,  and  then  took  on  no 
more  flesh  She  was  then  as  well  as  she  ever  had  been, 
and  continued  well  after  the  strippings  were  discon- 
tinued. 

She  took  no  medicine  after  the  hemorrhage  was 
stopped,  excepting  a  little  pepsin  and  some  other  rem- 
edies to  aid  digestion,  and  a  simple  cough  remedy  to 
ease  the  cough:  but  tar,  lobelia,  opium,  tartar  emetic, 
and  such  medicines  as  disturb  the  stomach  and  inter- 
fere with  digestion  were  carefully  avoided. 

It  is  easy  for  those  on  a  farm  to  carry  out  this  meth- 
od; and  on  several  occasions  parties  who  lived  in  the 
city  purchased  a  suiiabie  cow,  and.  after  complete  re- 
covery in  every  instance,  they  sold  the  cow  for  nearly 
as  much  as  was  paid  for  her. 

I  do  not  remember  any  patient  who  followed  the  di- 
rections strictly  who  was  not  cured ;  but  several  per- 
sisted in  declaring  they  could  not  take  it,  until  so 
much  valuable  time  wasted  that  they  lost  their  lives. 

I  have  found  the  same  diet,  when  these  directions 
were  carried  out  carefully,  to  increase  the  weight  and 
strength  of  those  run  down  from  other  causes. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR   MOUNTATN-SAGE    HONEY    UN- 
FAVORABLE. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Merckr,  one  of  the  prominent 
bee-keepers  of  Ventura,  Cal.,  referring  to 
the  prospects  for  California  s-ge  honey  for 
the  year  1910,  writes:  "The  sage  is  growing 
very  slowly,  and  every  one  says  no  honey 
this  year.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
tell  to  any  certainty,  but  it  doesn't  look  good 
to  me." 

One  or  two  other  reports  have  been  to  the 
same  effect. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  HONEY-DEW  DURING  THE 
YEAR  1910. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  will  ex- 
plain: 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— Since  honey-dew  was  so  abundant 
in  many  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States  during  the 
past  season,  it  would  be  well  for  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry to  know,  if  possible,  what  conditions  brought 
this  on.  I  should  very  much  appreciate  it  if  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  who  had  honey-dew  last  year  would 
answer  the  following  questions,  and  in  addition  give 
any  facts  which  might  help  in  solving  this  problem. 

Was  there  any  honey-flow  from  flowers? 

Did  bees  work  on  honey-dew  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time? 

What  was  the  average  amount  of  honey-dew  per 
colony? 

On  what  kind  of  tree  or  trees  were  the  insects  which 
produced  the  honey-dew? 

Give  dates  showing  the  duration  of  the  honey-dew 
yield. 

Was  much  honey-dew  used  for  winter  stores? 

Is  the  mortality  of  colonies  up  to  the  present  date 
greater  than  usual  among  your  own  and  neighboring 
bees? 

What  information  have  you  as  to  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  which  honey-dew  was  abundant? 

Replies  may  be  directed  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy, Washington,  D.  C.  E.  F  Phillips, 
In  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  19.  1910. 


CORRUGATED  -  PAPER      SHIPPING  -  CASES     FOR 
COMB    HONEY. 

In  this  issue,  in  his  department.  "Bee- 
Keeping  in  the  Southwest,"  Mr.  Scholl  men- 
tions a  lot  of  honey  that  was  badly  damaged 
in  the  corrugated  -  paper  shipping- cases, 
while  that  in  the  same  shipment  in  ordinary 
wooden  cases  came  through  with  little  in- 
jury. Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  on  the  other  hand, 
continues  to  ship  his  honey  in  the  paper 


cases,  and  has  no  fault  to  find  with  them, 
his  buyers  even  paying  him  more  for  honey 
in  the  paper  cases  than  in  wooden  ones.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken  Mr.  Crane  encloses 
each  section  in  a  carton  before  putting  it 
into  the  case,  so  that  there  is  an  additional 
cushion,  so  to  speak,  besides  the  regular 
corrugated  partitions  that  divide  each  row 
of  sections  both  ways  of  the  case.  In  giving 
reports  of  the  results  of  shipments  sent  in 
paper  cases  we  believe  that  it  should  be 
stated  whether  cartons  are  used  for  each 
section,  and  also  whether  cases  are  used 
made  like  those  advocated  by  Mr.  Crane.  If 
breakage  occurs,  the  paper  case  should  not 
necessarily  be  blamed  unless  Mr.  Crane's  di- 
rections have  been  followed  to  the  letter. 
We  do  not  know  whether  cartons  were  used 
for  the  honey  referred  to  by  Mr.  Scholl,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  their  use  would  have 
resulted  in  the  safe  arrival  of  the  honey;  but 
the  construction  of  the  case  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  breakage.  Since 
Mr.  Crane  apparently  has  no  breakage,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  sure  that  every  de- 
tail is  as  recommended  by  him. 


WINTERING  OF  BEES  UP  TO  THIS  DATE. 

We  have  just  looked  over  quite  a  number 
of  our  colonies  at  the  home  yaid,  wintered 
on  their  summer  stands  in  double-walled 
packed  hives.  After  the  severe  cold  of  the 
winter  that  has  continued  for  these  many 
days  without  a  flight  since  the  first  of  De- 
cember (and  our  bees  have  not  had  a  flight 
yet) ,  we  naturally  expected  to  find  a  good 
many  dead  colonies,  and  the  strong  ones 
weak  and  suffering  from  dvsentery.  But  we 
are  happily  surprised.  We  never  saw  bees 
in  better  condition  than  they  are  this  26th 
day  of  February.  All  colonies,  bolh  under 
sealed  covers  and  absorbing  cushions,  are  in 
fine  order — exceptionally  so.  Not  a  single 
colony  thus  far  has  been  lost,  and  in  our  pre- 
liminary examination  we  picked  out  all  the 
weak  ones,  and  those  that  were  made  up 
and  fed  late.  All  of  them,  strong  and  weak, 
were  in  excellent  condition;  and  unless  we 
have  a  very  late  spring,  with  warm  days  al- 
ternating with  chilly,  cold,  and  snowy  days, 
there  will  be  very  li  ttle  loss  worth  speaking  of. 

Reports  from  Michigan  indicate  excellent 
wintering,  and  a  few  scattering  reports  from 
Wisconsin  show  the  same  condition.  A  few 
stray  reports  from  Pennsylvaniaandjndiana 
indicate  a  few  winter  losses. 
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Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Wilde,  some  six  or  sev- 
en miles  west  of  us  has  lost  only  three  colo- 
nies out  of  one  hundred;  and  wnile  there 
are  some  few  weak  ones  he  says  the  rest  of 
the  colonies  are  doing  well. 

This  has  been  an  exceedingly  favorable 
winter  for  cellar  or  indoor  wintering;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  been  easy  to  control  the  tem- 
perature. For  that  reason  we  shall  expect 
all  inside  wintering  to  show  up  even  better 
than  those  wintered  outside. 

Later — Since  writing  the  foregoing  we 
have  received  a  number  of  reports  from  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  United  States.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  the  mortality  will  be  very 
heavy  among  bees  having  nothing  but  hon- 
ey-dew, wintered  in  single- walled  hives. 
Honey  dew  stores  in  outdoor  colonies  well 
packed  in  winter  cases  or  double-walled 
hives,  in  the  more  northern  sections  of  the 
country,  do  not  necessarily  seem  to  be  fatal. 
Indeed',  the  reports  from  most  of  our  north- 
ern States,  where  the  bees  were  prooerly 
put  up  outdoors  or  indoors,  are  fairly  good. 
Some  reports  go  to  indicate  that  there  is 
good  and  bad  wintering  in  about  latitude  35 
to  40  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  Where 
the  colonies  were  fed  su^ar  syrup  and  the 
old  honey  dew  was  covered  up,  tiiere  appear 
to  be  no  great  losses.  But  pure  honey- dew 
in  tingle  walled  hives,  unless  the  hives  are 
located  pretty  well  south,  seems  to  ha,ve  uis- 
astrous  effects. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CLOVER  TO  SNOW. 

The  large  amount  of  snow  that  has  fallen 
all  over  the  northern  section  of  the  country, 
and  hds  stayed  on  the  ground  almost 
throughout  the  entire  winter,  will  mean 
a  luxuriant  and  heavy  growth  of  clovers 
this  coming  summer.  The  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  watered,  and  the  plants  have 
been  protected  as  they  have  not  been  before 
in  years. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber that,  years  ago,  when  we  used  to  h.ive 
these  old-fashioned  winters,  such  as  we  had 
this  year,  we  had  "old-fashioned  honey- 
flows."  that  is,  there  was  a  flow  of  clover 
honey  every  year;  but  these  open  winters 
seem  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  clo- 
vers, in  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  win- 
ter-killing t'lan  when  the  winter  is  more  se- 
vere and  continued,  with  snow.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  we  are  exceedingly  hopeful  of  tne 
outlook  for  the  coming  summer. 


ADULTERATORS     BEL-^IG    BEING    BROUGHT     TO 
TIME. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  is  bringing  some  of  the  adultera- 
tors and  misbranders  of  food  products  and 
drugs  to  time.  Some  of  the  specific  offenses 
are  as  follows:  Misbranding  strawberry  ex 
tract,  adulteration  of  lemon  extract,  mis- 
branding drug  preparations,  ailulteration  and 
misbranding  of  vanilla  and  lemon  extract, 
selling  of  rotten  peaches,  misbranding  of  liq- 
uors misbranding  of  mapleme, adulteration  of 
seedltso  r  i^ns,  misbranding  of  evapo.ati  d 
apples,  misbranding  of  cheese,  of  baking- 


powder,  of  pepper,  and  powdered  assafcBti- 
da. 

May  the  good  work  go  on!  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  that  Uncle  Sam  ought  to 
do,  could  do,  and  would  do,  if  that  prince 
of  pure-food  exponents  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  could 
have  his  way.  The  fact  is,  he  seems  to  be 
overruled  by  his  colleagues,  who  are  in  the 
majority. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to 
know  that  there  is  very  little  if  any  misbrand- 
ing or  adulteration  of  honey.  We  have  trav- 
eled over  a  good  portion  of  this  country,  and 
have  been  keeping,  as  we  believe,  in  fairly 
close  touch  with  the  great  market  c-^nters, 
and  we  do  not  hear  or  know  of  any  adulter- 
ated honey  of  any  sort,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any,  a  magazine  article  to  the 
contrary. 

TRICE    OF    HONEY;     SOME     Ri^ASONS    WHY    IT 
DOES    NOT    KEEP    PACE   WITH    THE   AD- 
VANCES OF  OTHER   FlK^D  PRODUCTS. 

There  is  one  point  that  perhaps  has  not 
been  touched  upon  by  our  correspondents 
in  the  general  discussion  that  has  appeared 
in  our  columns  during  the  last  two  or  three 
issues.  Say  what  we  may,  the  fact  is  that 
the  price  of  all  sugars,  syrups,  and  sweets  in 
general  have  mainta  ned  about  the  same 
level  for  years  back  The  price  of  honey  is 
dependent  somewhat  upon  the  price  of  other 
sweets,  like  maple  syrup,  granulated  sugar, 
brown  sugar,  and  New  Orleans  molasses. 
The  facts  are,  for  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  very  little  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  these  commodities.  The  probabilities  are 
that,  if  there  had  not  been  a  general  advance 
in  general  food  stuffs,  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  diiferent  grades  of  molasses  would  have 
decreased.  ■  So  L  ing  as  a  standard  table  arti- 
cle like  maple  molasses,  one  of  the  finest 
products  that  was  ever  sold,  remains  station- 
ary, extracted  honey  can  not  go  much  above 
i  s  present  f  gures,  for  the  dear  public  will 
not  pay  too  high  a  price  for  mere  flavor,  or 
at  least  until  it  is  educated  to  ihe  fact  that 
honey  is  a  predigested  sweet,  more  easily  as- 
similated than  the  o  dinary  cane  sugars  and 
syrups  on  the  market.  We  do  not  mention 
the  different  classes  of  glucose  or  the  so- 
called  corn  syrups,  as  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  them  in  our  class. 

Maple  syrup  is  an  article  produced  only  in 
very  limited  areas  in  the  Unit'^d  States — one 
section  in  Northern  Ohio,  another  in  M.chi- 
gan,  and  still  another  in  Vermont  There 
are  a  few  other  places  where  limited  quanti- 
ties are  produced;  but  the  three  first  gien- 
tioned  pmdu  ;e  tne  great  bulk  of  the  maple 
syiup  that  is  made  in  this  country.  This 
means  that  the  genuine  m  pie  syrup,  a  boil- 
ed-down sap  of  maple  trees,  has  a  very  lim- 
ited produ  -tion  The  amount  annually  turn- 
ed out  is  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  an- 
nual production  of  extracted  honey  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  that  produced  in  the  comb. 
Yet  notwithstanding  that,  and  the  further 

*Its  production  has  increased  faster  in  proportion 
than  the  population. 
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fact  that  it  is  the  finest  table  syrup,  outside 
of  honey,  that  was  ever  produced,  it  has 
been  selling  for  the  last  twenty  years  or 
more  at  the  old  regulation  price  of  $1  00  a 
gallon,  and  is  still  selling  at  that  price.  Some- 
times it  reaches  the  figure  of  $  .25,  but  this 
is  very  rare.  The  price  soon  gravitates  down 
to  $1  00  and  stays  there. 

This  is  more  remarkable  when  we  consid- 
er the  fact  that  the  national  pure-food  law 
has  practically  stopped  the  selling  of  all  adul- 
terated syrups  bearing  the  name  maple  syr- 
up This  means  that  the  competition  of  the 
adulterated  goods  has  been  eliminated  ex- 
cept for  that  syrup  bearing  the  name  of 
"mapleine, "  wnich  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
product — a  cane  syrup  flavored  from  an  ex- 
tract from  maple  wood  In  spite  of  the  lim- 
ited productii)n  of  maple  syrup,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  almost  no  competitor  in  the  fi«  Id 
except  honey,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  price 
hovers  around  the  dollar  mark  year  in  and 
year  out,  not  >  ithstanding  all  staple  articles 
of  food,  outside  of  sugars,  have  advanced  in 
price.  Unless  there  should  be  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  general  sugars,  and 
that  does  not  seem  probable,  in  view  of  the 
vastly  increased  production,  we  probably  can 
not  expect  any  very  marked  increase  in  the 
price  of  ordinary  extracted,  although  there 
will  be  some  increase,  especially  among  the 
finer  grades  of  comb  honey. 


OHIO   FOUL-BROOD    LEGISLATION. 

Probably  before  this  journal  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  reader  an  effective  State-wide 
foul-brood  bill  having  the  general  features 
of  the  model  law  re.ommended  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
Pnillips,  of  the  Bureau  o  Entomology,  will 
be  before  the  legislature.  Senator  Pa  erson 
will  introduce  the  bill. 

Ohio  has  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  foul- 
brood  law,  but  it  is  based  on  what  is  known 
as  the  county  plan;  and,  as  we  have  before 
explamed  in  these  columns,  it  is  a  de  .d  let- 
ter. The  county  pUn  of  fighting  foul  brood 
has  always  been  a  failure  except  where  the 
counties  are  very  large,  as  they  are  in  some 
of  ihe  Western  States. 

This  bill  lias  the  sanction  and  support  of 
the  Ohio  State  Bee-keepers'  Association;  the 
Southwestern  and  Hamilton  Co.  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association;  Secre  ary  Sandles,  of  ihe 
Ohio  State  doard  of  Agriculture;  State  Ento- 
mologist ahaw,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  all  the  bee-keepers  of  the  State. 
This  law  calls  for  no  appropriation,  because 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  assume 
the  expense  if  we  will  only  give  it  police  au- 
thority to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution. 
The  fol  owing  is  the  text  of  the  bill  that  is  to 
be  introduced  within  a  few  days. 

AN  ACT 

To  establish  a  Division  of  Apiary  Inspection  in  tlie  Ohio 
Department  of  Ag'iculture,  and  to  repeal  certain 
sections  herein  named. 

Section  l.  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
herejy  authorized  to  establish  a  Division  of  Apiary 
Inspection  in  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  appoint  a  competent  entomologist  as  the  chief 
inspector  of  said  division,  and  the  necessary  assist- 


ants, who  shall,  under  the  dirpction  of  the  board,  have 
charge  of  the  inspection  of  apiaries  as  hereinafter 
provided;  he  may  investigate,  or  cause  to  be  investi- 
gated, apiaries  as  hereinafter  provided;  he  may  inves- 
tigate, or  cause  to  be  investigated,  outbreaks  of  bee 
diseases,  and  cause  suitable  measures  to  be  taken  for 
their  eradication  or  control. 

Sec.  2.  The  inspector  or  his  assistants  shall,  when 
notified  in  writing  by  the  owner  of  an  apiary,  or  by 
any  three  disinterested  tax-payers,  examine  all  re- 
ported apiaries,  and  all  others  in  the  same  locality  not 
reported,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  diseases 
known  as  American  foul  brood  or  European  foul 
brood,  or  any  other  disease  which  is  infectious  or  con- 
tagious in  its  nature,  and  injurious  to  honey-bees  in 
their  egg,  larval,  pupal,  or  adult  stages,  exists  in  such 
apiaries;  and  if  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
diseases  he  shall  give  the  owners  or  care-takers  of  the 
diseased  apiaries  full  instructions  how  to  treat  such 
cases  as,  in  the  inspector's  judgment,  seem  best. 

Sec  3.  The  inspector  or  his  assistant  shall  visit  all 
diseased  apiaries  a  second  time,  after  ten  days,  and,  if 
need  be,  burn  all  colonies  of  bees  that  he  may  find  not 
cured  of  such  disease,  and  all  honey  and  appliances 
which  would  spread  disease,  without  recompense  to 
the  owner,  lessee,  or  agent  thereof. 

Sec  4.  If  the  owner  of  an  apiary,  honey,  or  appli- 
ances, wherein  disease  exists,  shall  sell,  barter,  or 
give  away,  or  move  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
spector, any  diseased  bees  (be  they  queens  or  work- 
ers), colonies,  honey,  or  appliances,  or  expose  other 
bees  to  the  danger  of  such  disease,  said  owner  shall, 
on  conviction  thereof,  he  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ed not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  months, 
or  both. 

Sec  5.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized assistants  shall  have  access,  ingress,  and 
egress  to  all  apiaries  or  places  where  bees  are  kept; 
and  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  resist,  impede, 
or  hinder  in  any  way  the  inspector  of  apiaries  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than 
ififty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than 
two  months,  or  both. 

Sec  6.  After  inspecting  infected  hives  or  fixtures, 
or  handling  diseased  bees,  the  inspector  or  his  assist- 
ant shall,  before  leaving  the  premises,  or  proceeding 
to  any  other  apiary,  thoroughly  disinfect  any  portion 
of  his  own  person  and  clothing,  and  any  tools  or  ap- 
pliances used  by  him,  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  infected  materia',  and  shall  see  that  any  assistant 
or  assistants  with  him  have  'ikewise  thoroughly  dis- 
infected their  pers  -ns  and  clothing  and  any  tools  and 
implements  used  by  them. 

Sec  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  who  is  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  queen- 
bees  for  sale,  to  use  honey  in  the  making  of  candy  for 
use  in  mailing-cage  which  has  been  boiled  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes.  Any  such  person  engaged  in  the  rear- 
ing of  queen-bees  shall  have  his  queen-rearing  apiary 
or  apiaries  inspected  at  least  twice  each  summer  sea- 
son; and  on  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  any  dis- 
ease which  is  infectious  or  contagious  in  its  nature, 
and  injurious  to  bees  in  their  egg,  larval,  pupal,  or 
adult  stages,  said  person  shall  at  once  cease  to  ship 
queen-bees  from  such  diseased  apiary  until  the  in- 
spector of  apiaries  shall  declare  the  said  apiary  free 
from  all  disease.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  rearing 
of  queens  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  se-  tion, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Sec  8.  The  Ohio  State  B©a»-d  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Division  of  Apiary 
Inspection,  which  shall  give  the  number  of  apiaries 
inspected,  the  number  of  colonies  treated  and  de- 
s'roved  by  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  and 
such  other  information  as  mav  be  deemed  necessary. 

Sec  9.  Sections  SSS-^  5854,  5855.  5856,  5857,  5858.  5869, 
13368,  5860.  5861,  5862,  5863,  and  5670  of  the  General  Code 
of  Ohio  are  hereby  repealed. 

It  is  very  impo  tant  that  every  bee-kreper 
write  his  Representative  and  Senator  at 
once,  urging  the^r  support.  If  you  do  not 
know  who  they  are,  incjuire  of  your  post- 
master, the  editor  of  your  local  paper,  or  of 
some  lawyer.  If  possible,  get  a  response 
from  both,  signifying  their  support. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  III. 

The  man  who  owns  a  piece  of  land  does 
not  own  the  nectar  on  it.  Prof.  Cook  tirst 
made  that  assertion,  and  I  defy  any  one  to 
contradict  it  successfully. 

F.  Greiner,  page  107,  tells  how  to  make  a 
Miller  feeder  so  that  the  bees  can  entirely 
empty  it.  Here's  another  way:  Instead  of 
having  it  in  two  compartments,  m&ke  it  in 
one  large  compartment  (as  most  of  mine  are 
made),  the  bees  going  up  each  side.  No 
matter  how  crooked  the  hives  stand,  the 
bees  can  get  the  last  drop. 

Alin  Caillas,  L'Apiculteur,  97,  thinks  the 
discovery  that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  ra- 
dium are  found  in  some  honeys,  not  in  all, 
may  have  much  mportance  medicinally  Not 
only  may  it  affect  lupus  and  cancer,  but  the 
enfeebled  the  neurasthenic,  and  convales- 
cents may  feel  its  benefits  If  manufactured 
radium  has  proven  valuable,  he  asks  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be  more  so  when  taken  in  its 
natural  state. 

Luther  Hackleman  thinks  bees  are  not 
the  heartless  creatures  they  are  supposed  to 
be.  He  watched  a  worker  carrying  out  a 
wounded  comrade.  She  dropped  with  her 
burden  near  the  hive:  but,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  heartlessly  to  its  fate,  she  first  fed  it, 
and  then  flew  off,  as  if  saying,  "Good  by, 
God  bless  you!  "  [If  she  fed  it,  did  not  such 
feeding  prolong  the  misery  of  the  bee  that 
must  necessarily  starve  to  death? — Ed.] 

Adrian  Getaz  has  my  hearty  thanks  for 
telling  me  what  crazy  work  I  did  in  chang- 
ing from  square  kilometers  to  our  square 
miles.  That  Straw,  p.  68,  should  say  that  in 
the  German  Empire  the  average  is  2  86  colo- 
nies to  the  square  mile,  ranging  from  1  43 
to  6  56;  and  with  apiaries  three  miles  apart 
the  average  apiary  would  have  25. 74  colonies, 
and  in  the  most  densely  occupied  regions 
there  would  be  59  colonies  to  the  apiary.  A 
smaller  hat  would  now  fit  me! 

Comb  honey,  in  this  locality,  doesn't  need 
the  heat  and  even  temperature  mentioned 
for  alfalfa,  page  135.  Sections  piled  near  the 
furnace  stood  through  the  winter  of  1908  and 
through  this  winter  so  far  without  granula- 
tion, the  temperature  ranging  from  40  to  80, 
and  the  door  open  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
[Any  comb  honey  kept  in  a  warm  place  for 
a  time  will  resist  the  effect  of  changing  tem- 
perature better  than  comb  honey  that  has 
not  been  so  treated.  White-clover  honey 
is  much  more  proof  against  candying  than 
alfalfa.— Ed.] 

Monsieur  G.  Martinet,  chief  of  the  fed- 
eral establishment  of  seeds  at  Lausanne, 
among  the  r'^d-clover  plants  he  had  under 
selection  noticed  two  or  three  kinds  that 
were  specially  visited  by  honey-bees.  He 
placed  them,  with  others,  under  a  cage  of 
coarse  cloth  which  contained  a  hive  of  bees, 
excluding  bumblebees  and  other  insects. 
One  kind  was  especially  visited  by  the  bees, 


and  showed  a  harvest  of  seed  as  great  as 
plants  of  the  same  kind  in  another  cage  con- 
taining bumble-bees,  and  even  greater.  It 
is  believed  that  rigorous  genealogical  selec- 
tion will  perfect  and  fix  the  type,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  pure  race  of  red-clover  capable  of 
fertilization  by  honey-bees.  This  special 
variety  being  a  great  producer,  the  hope  is 
to  increase  the  yield  of  clover,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  yield  of  honey.  Moreover, 
there  is  complaint  of  a  general  disappear- 
ance of  bumbe-bees;  and  with  this  new  va- 
riety and  plenty  of  hive-bees,  red  clover  will 
be  a  reliable  crop. 

Thanks,  Messrs  Taylor,  Holtermann,  and 
Whitney,  for  contributions  to  the  territory 
problem,  page  154  and  following  Now  can't 
you  three  or  some  one  else  put  your  heads 
together  and  help  me  out?  Here's  my  fix:  I 
would  like  to  keep  bees;  can't  do  it  without 
pasture;  am  told  I  have  neither  legal  nor 
moral  right  to  any,  and  would  like  by  some 
honorable  and  honest  means  to  have  both. 
Two  of  you  only  tangle  me  up  worse  than 
ever  by  flinging  questions  at  me.  Bro.  Tay- 
lor alone  considers  my  need,  tells  me  there- 
is  a  way  to  obtain  territory  for  pasture,  and 
says,  "There  is  no  other  way."  Good.  That 
is  just  the  way  I'll  do,  then.  So  I  get  "a  fee 
simple  "  in  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square, 
which,  as  he  says,  I  own  clear  through  from 
heaven  above  clear  down  to  where  I  never 
expect  to  make  a  permanent  residence,  and 
settle  down  safe  in  his  assurance  that  no  one 
can  dispossess  me  of  the  right  to  keep  bees 
there  without  my  consent.  But  soon  I  am 
disillusioned,  for  from  the  apiaries  on  all 
sides  come  streaming  bees  of  other  men  that 
promptly  "dispossess"  me  of  the  nectar  on 
my  land,  and  I  have  no  redress.  And  now 
I  see  the  lawyer's  trick.  R.  L.  Taylor,  I  ask- 
ed for  the  right  tO' pasture,  and,  in  reply,  you 
tell  me  I  can  have  the  right  "to  keep  bees," 
a  right  that  I  had  before,  and  that  every  one 
now  has  who  commands  a  few  feet  of  land. 
It  seems  that  bee  pasture  is  free  to  all,  just 
like  that  Montana  cow-pasture  Bro.  Taylor 
tells  about,  and  just  like  much  of  the  cow- 
pasture  in  Illinois  when  I  first  came  here. 
But  that  wasn't  the  be&t  way  for  the  general 
good,  and  so  Uncle  Sam  parceled  out  the 
land  to  individual  owners.  Now,  here's  the 
bee-pasture,  exactly  parallel  to  the  case  of 
the  cow- pasture  —  free  to  all,  with  no  sole 
owners.  Why  can't  Uncle  Sam  do  with  the 
bee-pasture  just  as  he  did  with  the  cow-pas- 
ture? He  would  thus  make  a  little  out  of  it 
for  himself,  make  keeping  bees  as  reliable 
as  keeping  cows,  and  do  a  good  thing  for 
the  country  in  general.  [The  control  of  bee- 
territory  is  an  old  mooted  question.  Not- 
withstandmg  it  has  been  ably  discussed  in 
our  back  volumes  and  in  late  issues  of  this 
journal  by  able  men,  it  seems  no  nearer  so- 
lution than  it  was  tArenty  years.  When  law- 
yers and  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide? 
Unless  there  shall  be  some  very  good  rea- 
son, we  would  prefer  to  have  the  discussion 
drawn  to  a  close  for  the  present,  especially 
as  the  "last  say"  is  so  short.  Requiescat in 
pace. — Ed.] 
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SIFTINGS. 


By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

I  do  not  quite  like  Carey  Rees'  method,  p. 
767,  Dec.  15,  of  locating  hives;  for  the  more 
compact  we  can  place  them,  the  less  travel- 
ing we  have  to  do.  Besides,  what  is  gained 
in  naving  the  house  in  the  exact  center  if 
one  has  to  carry  all  the  honey  to  one  side 
when  moved  away? 

On  page  730,  Dec.  1,  I  believe  Mr.  Hand 
has  the  better  of  the  argument  with  Mr. 
Greiner  on  the  use  of  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion in  sections.  We  bee  keepers  know  that 
honey  in  comb  built  entirely  by  the  bees  is 
preferable  to  that  built  on  ordinary  thin 
foundation.  We  also  know  that  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  use  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion; and  until  dealers  and  consumers  are 
willing  to  pay  us  the  difference  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  full  sheets. 

The  origin  of  honeydew,  by  D.  M  Mac- 
donald,  ta^en  from  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
page  764,  Dec.  15,  is  of  great  interest  at 
this  time.  While  it  may  be  true  that  plants 
do  exude  a  sweet  fluid  that  bees  gather,  I 
believe  the  great  bulk  of  dew,  so  called,  is 
an  insect  product,  much  inferior  to  that 
gathei-ed  from  the  flowers  by  the  bees.  The 
practical  question  seems  to  be  the  best  use 
to  make  of  such  sweet.  He  names  various 
uses,  to  which  I  would  add  that  of  printer's 
ink,  as  I  understand  a  large  amount  of  low- 
grade  honey  is  used  for  this  purpose.  He 
suggests  using  it  for  spring  feeding,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  suggestion  ot  all,  al- 
though I  can  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  as 
good  as  the  very  bt  st  grade  of  honey  in  the 
market  for  turning  into  bees;  yet  I  know  it 
will  answer  a  very  good  purpose,  for  I  have 
used  many  hundred  or  thousands  of  pounds 
in  this  way. 

4>- 

I  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tricky,  of  Nevada, 
page  723,  Dec.  1,  in  what  he  says  regarding 
the  use  of  plain  sections.    We  have  used 

filain  sections  for  many  years  without  trouble, 
t  may  make  some  difference,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  we  use  cartons  on  all  our  sec- 
tions. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Tricky  has  very  pro- 
nounced opinions  as  to  the  paper  case  being 
too  weak  to  stand  up  with  its  load  in  carload 
shipments.  I  am  not  surprised  that  he  should 
feel  this  way  or  that  such  should  be  his  first 
impression,  for  at  first  I  felt  the  same.  For 
years  I  thought  of  this  material  as  being  very 
desirable  for  a  shipping  case,  but  could  not 
make  myself  beheve  that  a  paper  case  could 
be  made  that  would  stand  packing  in  a  car 
and  carry  the  load  of  honey  safely.  There- 
fore I  placed  the  corrugated  partitions  at  first 
inside  of  a  wooden  case  to  make  it  strong 
enough,  and  after  months  of  study  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  paper  cases  were  theoreti- 
cally strong  enough,  and  so  I  had  some  500 
cases  made.    Yet  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of 


fear  that  I  shipped  my  first  honey  in  this 
way;  but  after  lour  seasons'  trial  1  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them,  and  dealers  are  still 
paying  us  more  for  honey  packed  in  the  pa- 
per cases  than  in  the  wooden  ones.  [See 
editorial  elsewhere. — Ed.] 

Automobiles  for  bee  keepers,  page  557,  are 
of  cons  derable  importance  to  those  running 
outyards.  For  instance,  we  have  six  out- 
yards  that  we  expect  to  visit  once  in  six  or 
eight  days,  and  spend  a  day  at  each  yard. 
To  go  to  all  these  yards  and  back  makes  a 
total  distance  of  90  miles;  traveling  with  a 
horse  at  five  miles  an  hour  would  take  18 
hours,  but  in  practice  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,  for  many  of  the  roads  are  quite  hilly. 
An  automobile  would  travel  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  less  than  half  the  time,  so  that  we 
could  take  care  of  another  yard,  or  give 
those  we  ali  eady  have  much  better  care 
than  they  now  get.  We  have  not  yet  pur- 
chased a  car,  but  have  in  mind  a  trucking 
car  called  "The  Rapid"  that  will  travel  10  to 
18  miles  an  hour,  and  carry  1500  to  2000  lbs. 
load.  It  is  used,  I  believe,  more  largely  in 
the  East  for  heavy  work  than  any  other,  and 
perhaps  all  others  together.  It  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Rapid  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich. 

4f- 

On  page  727,  Dec.  1,  Doolittle  tells  us  how 
to  lay  out  an  apiary,  and  he  says  that  of  late 
he  uses  four  half-bricks  for  a  foundation  un- 
der his  cleated  bottom-board.  This  is  all 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  may  answer 
the  purpose  where  the  colonies  are  wintered 
in  a  cellar  and  the  bricks  changed  to  a  new 
location  every  season;  but  when  a  hive  stands 
in  the  same  place  the  year  round,  half-bricks 
go  into  the  ground  very  quickly,  letting  the 
hives  follow.  We  have  found  good-sized 
stones  preferable.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed cement,  and  I  think  this  might  do  in  many 
cases.  Last  spring,  in  underpinning  some 
for  y  hives  we  used  slabs  of  marble  six  or 
eight  inches  wide  by  one  or  two  feet  long 
and  two  or  three  inches  thick. 

Placing  the  hives  in  hexagonal  groups  is 
not  a  bad  idea  if  they  are  set  far  enough 
apart.  I  located  a  yard  in  this  way  some 
thirty  years  ago,  but  had  the  hives  only  six 
feet  apart,  and  I  lost  too  many  queens.  Ten 
feet  apart  would  probably  be  all  right;  but 
the  yard  takes  rather  too  much  room.  I  like 
to  have  the  hives  in  groups,  either  six,  eight, 
or  ten  in  a  group,  and  then  have  each  group 
painted  a  diff'erent  color. 

Mr.  Doohttle  wisely  objects  to  hives  facing 
the  north — an  objection  which  is  well  taken 
unless  in  well-sheltered  places.  This  re- 
minds me  that  nothing  is  said  about  locating 
the  yard  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  the  wind. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  the  most  important  point 
of  all,  especially  when  the  colonies  are  win- 
tered out  of  doors.  Never  locate  a  yard  of 
bees  where  it  is  necessary  to  place  stones  on 
the  covers  to  keep  them  from  blowing  off. 
Also  never  locate  the  hives  where  the  snow 
drifts  badly.  We  have  two  yards  in  such 
places,  but  we  intend  to  move  them  soon. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

Dr.  Milhr,  that  old  comb  with  the  >^-inch 
midrib  produced  dwarf  worker  bees,  and 
this  means  that  that  particular  ci  mb  htd  be- 
come unprofitable  on  account  of  age.  This 
is  my  point.  You  are  changing  points  by 
trying  to  get  me  to  space  the  combs  further 
apart — something  which  the  bees  can  not  do. 

Plenty  of  good  rains  and  lots  of  cold  weath- 
er, with  the  grouno  covered  wnh  snow  for  a 
few  days  this  winter,  have  made  the  pros- 
pects in  most  parts  of  Texas  the  bt  st  w  e  have 
had  for  man}  years.  It  is  reported  thar  the 
pn  spects  are  not  so  favorable  in  Southwest 
Texas,  where  the  bulk  of  the  honey  is  pro- 
duced. 

OLD  TEXAS  VETERAN. 

It  was  my  good  pleasure  last  summer  to 
meet  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  bee- 
keepers in  Texas — Mr.  M.  S  Klum,  of  Jacks- 
boro.  He  came  to  Texas  in  1869,  soon  after 
becoming  the  possessor  of  bees,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  kept  from  25  to  90  colonies. 
It  has  been  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Klum  re- 
late some  of  his  early  bee-keeping  experi- 
ences. He  told  in  detail  about  tlie  begin- 
ning of  Gleanings;  how  he  obtained  the 
first  four  numbers  through  a  special  sub- 
scription privilege  given  by  Mr.  A.  I.  Root; 
and  how  certain  changes  were  made,  first  to 
a  monthly  and  then  to  a  semi-monthly. 
Through  all  the  years  he  has  been  a  sub- 
scaiber  to  Gleanings,  and  he  recently  sent 
all  the  volumes  to  me  except  some  of  the 
very  earliest,  which  had  been  destroyed 
during  a  fire,  and  I  have  added  them  to  my 
library.  Mr.  Klum  is  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  first  Texas  bee  keepers'  as- 
sociation, which  was  oiganized  in  1877  at 
McKinney,  in  Northern  Texas,  and  is  the 
only  survivor.  While  he  still  has  bees  and 
takes  a  great  interest  in  them,  he  is  not  ai>le 
to  give  them  the  care  that  he  formerly  did. 
I  honor  these  aged  men  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much.  They  went  over  the  rough  trails  be- 
fore us  and  made  our  paths  smooth. 

corrugated-paper  shipping-cases. 
We  regret  to  say  that  these  paper  cases 
did  not  prove  very  successful  in  a  trial  ship- 
ment which  we  made  a  short  time  ago. 
Eighteen  cases  of  section  honey  were  sent 
by  express  from  a  point  in  Western  Texas  to 
W.  H.  Laws,  at  Dallas  Of  the  eighteen 
cases,  two  were  of  corrugated  paper,  while 
sixteen  were  regular  glass-front  wooden 
cases.  The  paper  cases  we  e  properly 
marked,  but  the  wooden  cases  were  not,  for 
the  glass  fronts  showed  the  contents.  At 
first  thought,  one  would  suppose,  alter  ex- 
amining the  two  different  kinds,  that  the 
corrugated-paper  cases  would  be  far  ahead 


of  the  old  style;  but  the  reverse  proved  to 
be  the  case  in  this  shipment.  Of  the  sixteen 
old  style  cases  of  sections  there  were  hardly 
enough  broken  ones  to  fill  one  cuse;  but  in 
the  paper  cases  the  sections  were  not  only 
all  broken,  but  they  were  smashed  and  even 
the  ca  es  themselves  were  badly  crushed. 
They  were  in  such  bad  shape  that  we  did 
not  even  open  them  to  remove  the  contents, 
as  all  was  a  total  loss.  The  paper  was  soak- 
ed with  honey.  An  examination  of  the  few 
broken  sections  in  the  other  cases  showed 
that  most  of  the  combs  that  did  not  stand  the 
shipmei  t  were  not  well  attached  to  the 
wood  of  the  sections. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  denounce 
paper  shipping-cases;  but  from  the  result  of 
this  experience  we  should  like  to  warn  oth- 
ers to  try  only  a  few  of  them  before  invest- 
ing too  deet'ly.  W  e  know  ti  at  we  would  re- 
gret it  if  we  K.st  a  fine  crop  of  comb  honey 
on  account  of  improper  carriers.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  above  is  an  exceptional  case; 
but  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  We 
also  give  this  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
the  advocates  of  this  case  so  they  may  be 
enabled  to  make  further  improvements  if 
necessary.     [See  editorial. — Ed.] 


that  chunk- honey  editorial. 
That  abstract  from  Mr.  Cady's  article  and 
the  comments  made  by  the  editor,  p.  33, 
would  make  it  appear  that  we  Southerners 
did  not  understand  the  situati-^n  legarding 
bulk  comb  honey  in  the  North  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  South.  It  might  be  well  to 
explain,  however,  that  we  are  well  awaie 
that  the  North  is  not  at  all  ready  to  take  to 
such  honey  in  any  great  amount;  that  the 
people  will  have  to  be  educated  to  it  first, 
and  that  even  the  bee-keepers  will  have  to 
educate  themselves  in  the  matter  as  to  the 
best  methods  to  adopt  in  its  production,  its 
care,  and  putting  up  for  the  market,  and, 
finally,  the  best  ways  of  marketing.  We 
understand  all  this,  perhaps  better  than  the 
bee-keepers,  and  the  consumers  of  the  North 
understand  our  position.  We  know  that  it 
will  take  time  to  introduce  such  an  article  in 
the  North — that  it  can  not  be  put  off  on  the 
public  in  a  wholesale  manner  right  at  the 
very  start,  without  playing  sad  havoc  in 
the  future  sales  of  the  article.  This  was 
the  entire  trouble  with  Mr.  Cady  s  experi- 
ment. Instead  of  letting  a  "silver-tongued 
hustler"  put  off  on  the  inexperienced 
public  in  glorifying  terms  an  article  that 
was  new,  and  that  was  not  unde  stood,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  to  introdi;ce 
it  in  a  sm  11  way  at  first,  leitirg  it  find  a 
market  of  its  own  slowly,  which  would  final- 
ly have  reached  great  proportions,  perhaps. 
If  not,  then  the  bee  keeper  is  not  out  much 
for  the  small  investment  in  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  Thf  case  referrt  d  to  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  that  have  fa  led  because  a  new 
thing  was  lauden  beyond  the  exp'  ctations  of 
the  buyer.  It  teaches  us  a  valuable  lesson, 
however,  \.\  at  we  sh»>uld  go  slow  at  first 
when  trying  new  things. 
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CONVERSATIONS   WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

DO  OUT- APIARIES  PAY? 

"My  bees  have  increased  till  I  have  more 
than  I  think  it  profitable  to  keep  in  one  place, 
and  I  came  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about 
moving  a  part  of  these  colonies  to  a  place 
four  miles  away,  where  I  think  the  location 
fully  as  good  as  it  is  where  I  am.  Do  you 
think  such  a  course  would  pay  me?" 

"Ho AT  many  colonies  have  you  now,  Mr. 
Morgan?" 

"  I  have  300;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  move 
100  of  them  to  the  place  I  spoke  of  it  might 
be  better  to  do  so.  I  must  either  do  this,  be 
overstocked,  or  sell  a  part  of  my  bees.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it." 

"Well,  you  should  know  your  location  bet- 
ter than  any  one  else.  Mr.  Alexander  kept 
700  colonies  at  one  place,  and  did  not  think 
his  locality  overstocked.  There  are  possibly 
some  few  localities  where  500  to  700  colonies 
could  be  keptwiih  a  profit,  and  there  are 
others  where  100  colonies  would  be  too  many 
to  make  a  success.  For  myself,  I  should 
consider  from  100  to  200  colonies  as  many  as 
it  would  be  profitable  to  keep  in  the  average 
apiary;  and  if  1  wanted  to  keep  more  I  would 
rather  start  an  out-apiary  than  to  sell  all  the 
bees  I  had  above  that  number." 

"That  is  just  what  I  had  hoped  you  would 
tell  me.  Now,  bow  many  colonies  would  you 
use  for  an  out-apiary?" 

"Fifty  coloni*^s  would  make  a  good  start 
until  you  could  be  sure  that  more  would  do 
as  well.  But  this  would  depend  somewhat 
on  how  near  your  own  or  other  bees  the 
apiary  was  to  be  established.  Of  course,  if 
you  could  go  seven  or  eight  miles  from  any 
other  bees,  llie  out  apiary  should  do  as  well 
as  your  home  yard  provided  the  pasturage 
were  the  same.  But  as  a  rule  I  should  think 
100  colonies  would  be  as  many  as  would  be 
profitable,  especially  if  the  out  apiary  is  lo- 
cated wi  hin  four  miles  of  the  home  yard." 

"Then,  according  to  what  you  say,  I  could 
divide  the  100  which  I  do  not  think  best  to 
keep  at  home,  and  tart  two  out  apiaries;  and 
if  I  round  that  each  yard  of  50  did  well,  in- 
crease them  to  100  later  on." 

"That  would  be  my  way  of  doing  it." 

"Then  that  is  wh  1 1  will  do  as  there  is  a 

Elace  four  miles  in  a  direction  opposite  my 
ome,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  as  good  as 
the  other  But  don't  you  think  I  had  better 
have  some  one  to  look  after  swarms  during 
the  summer  mont>  s?" 

"If  you  are  to  increase  your  bees  by  nat- 
ural sv*^  arming,  this  will  be  ne'^essarv ;  but  if 
you  work  them  as  given  in  'A  Year's  Woik 
m  an  Out  apiary  '  you  should  not  have  swarms 
enough  to  pay  for  the  kt-ep  of  any  one  I 
have  not  had  anybody  to  look  after  the  bees 
in  the  <mt  apiary  for  mor»-  than  ten  years; 
and  so  far  as  I  know,  only  two  swarms  have 
gone  off  in  all  that  time.  One  colony  became 
strong  in  apple  bloom  before  I  put  on  the  up- 


per hives,  then  swarmed;  and  the  swarm  got 
away,  as  the  queen  in  this  case  was  ut. clip- 
ped, and  there  was  no  one  to  give  it  a  home. 
Then  I  had  another  case  where  a  colony  had 
swarmed  several  times  before  I  was  ready  to 
shake  for  the  first  time;  and  after  shaking 
they  built  queen-cells  and  swarmed,  without 
trying  for  any  worker  hrood.  This  they  kept 
up,  evidently,  till  I  went  for  the  second  or 
final  shaking  for  the  year,  when  they  swarm- 
ed while  I  was  there,  thus  telling  their  secret. 
However,  this  was  evidently  a  case  of  super- 
sedure,  as  the  queen  did  not  lay  to  the  amount 
of  two  frames  of  brood  af  erward." 

"But  if  I  stop  all  swarming,  how  shall  I 
increase?" 

"When  you  get  home,  turn  to  Chap.  V.  in 
the  out-apiary  book,  and  that  will  tell  you 
how  you  can  make  all  the  colonies  you  may 
desire,  and  that,  too,  with  little  or  no  cost  to 
you  in  honey." 

"Then,  should  I  wish  to  continue  out-api- 
aries still  further  than  the  two,  I  could  make 
all  the  colonies  I  wish  by  what  is  given  in 
Chap,  v.,  and  not  depend  on  natural  swarm- 
ing at  all." 

' '  Certainly.  The  day  of  natural  swarming 
for  increase  has  gone  by,  so  to  speak;  for  ii 
I  am  right,  few  of  our  most  practical  apiarists 
allow  little  if  any  swarming,  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  out-apiary." 

"Well,  should  I  conclude  in  the  future  to 
run  several  out-apiaries  how  would  you  lo- 
cate them?" 

"The  amount  of  pasturage  should  be  the 
first  thing  to  consult  Next  is  the  most  con- 
venient way  to  reach  these  out-apiaries.  If 
you  are  to  use  horses  or  the  automobile  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  I  would  locate  an  api- 
ary from  five  to  seven  miles  from  my  home, 
as  near  the  four  points  of  the  compass  as 
possible,  if  the  location  would  permit  of  my 
doing  this;  and  a  fifth  one  in  some  good  lo- 
cation five  miles  away  from  any  of  these 
four.  I  would  have  five  out-apiaries  if  I 
could  possibly  do  the  work,  and  in  this  way 
I  could  attend  to  an  apiary  each  working  day 
of  the  week,  including  the  one  at  home." 

"When  the  home  yard  is  located  near  a 
trolley  line  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  fun  to 
locate  apiaries  at  the  best  locations  along 
this  line  for  in  this  way  they  could  be  reach- 
ed at  any  half-hour.  How  much  should  I 
pay  as  rent  for  the  ground  ?  " 

"There  can  be  no  set  price  for  this.  In 
one  case  I  knew  of,  the  man  having  a  fruit- 
farm,  he  welcomed  the  bees  without  making 
any  charge,  considering  that  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  apiarist  for  the  good  the  bees  did 
as  fertilizers  of  the  blossoms  of  his  orchards. 
Most  men.  however,  want  from  $5. 00  to  $10. 00 
a  year.  And  now  may  I  let  you  into  a  little 
secret?  Whatever  the  price  agreed  upon, 
when  the  end  of  each  honey  season  arrives, 
make  the  person  whose  land  you  occupy  a 
present  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of 
nice  honey;  and  if  your  experience  proves 
like  that  of  mine  you  will  have  a  fast  friend 
for  all  time,  with  no  complaint  of  the  bees 
being  a  nuisance,  even  should  they  be  some- 
what troublesome  at  times." 
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THE  SOURCE  OF  HONEY-DEW. 


D.  M.  Macdonald's  Opinions  Disputed. 


BY  DR.   C.   GORDON  HEWITT, 
Dominion  Entomologist. 


[This  article  by  Dr.  Hewitt,  and  the  one  which  fol- 
lows it,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  were  received  by  us  at 
practically  the  same  time.  Both  writers  agree  very 
well  in  regard  to  the  source  of  honey-dew,  and,  com- 
ing from  such  authorities,  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
these  opinions,  together  with  that  from  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  may  be  taken  as  the  final  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, viz.,  that  most  of  our  honey-dew  is  an  excretion 
from  the  aphides.— Ed.] 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  recent  com- 
munications in  Gleanings  on  the  above  sub- 
ject which  appears  to  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  remarks  of  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  in 
your  issue  of  October  15,  p.  623.  In  your  is- 
sue of  December  15,  p  768,  an  article  by  Mr. 
D.  M.  McDonald,  in  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
was  published  which  tended  to  disprove  the 
views  of  Prof.  Surface;  and  in  the  last  issue 
of  your  journal  which  I  have  just  received, 
Feb.  1,  p.  89,  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer  expresses  the 
pleasure  that  he  will  feel  should  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's view  be  established  —  namely, 
that  honey-dew  is  not  an  excretion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  your  readers  as  to 
the  nature  and  source  of  the  honey  dew  in 
aphides,  as  this  has  been  established  as  a 
scientific  fact  for  many  years:  and  it  is  on 
this  account,  and  in  order  to  set  the  matter 
at  rest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  not 
have  the  advantacre  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  literature  on  the  subject, 
that  T  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  placing 
the  true  facts  before  your  readers. 

Some  writers  have  believed  that  the  sugary 
matter  called  "honey-dew"  was  produced 
(I  will  refer  to  the  use  of  the  two  terms 
"secreted"  and  "excreted"  later)  by  the 
pair  of  peculiar  tubes  or  siphons  which  exist 
in  certain  sub-famihes  of  the  aphides:  but  it 
has  been  proved  by  many  authorities  that 
this  view  is  erroneous.  It  has  been  shown 
that  honey-dew  is  a  product  of  the  alimen- 
tary or  digestive  tract,  and  escapes  by  way 
of  the  anus,  or  vent.  Certain  species  of 
aphides  produce  large  quantities  of  honey- 
dew  which  is  so  prized  by  ants  and  certain 
other  insects,  including  bees 

In  the  early  half  of  the  18th  century  the 
famous  entomologist  Reaumur  expressed  the 
view  that  honey-dew  does  not  issue  from  the 
siphons  but  from  the  anus;  and.  later,  Kal- 
tenbach  supported  the  idea.  Forel  states 
definitely  that  the  siphons  do  not  secrete  a 
sweet  fluid  but  a  gluey  wax  which  is  not 
sought  by  the  ants:  the  sugary  matter  which 
they  lick  up  is  rather  an  excretory  product 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

In  1891  Busgpn  observed  a  single  individ- 
ual produce  48  drops,  each  drop  being  about 
1  mm.  (i.  e.,  ^V  of  ^^  inch)  in  diameter  in  24 


hours  (p.  193,  Biologisches  Centralblatt,  vol. 
9).  The  production  of  this  honey  dew  is 
also  affected  by  the  temperature;  and  Bran- 
des  (Die  Blattlaus  und  der  Honigbau,  in 
Zeitschr.  fur  Naturwiss.,  vol.  66,  pp.  98-103, 
1894)  found  that  the  greatest  activity  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Th  s  fact  of  the  ef- 
fect of  temperature  on  the  production  of 
honey  dew  by  the  aphides  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  certain  species  of  ants  which  keep 
the  aphides  warm  by  erecting  small  tents  or 
shelters  over  them  which  may  be  compared 
to  cow-sheds. 

In  the  article  of  Mr.  Macdonald's,  to  which 
reference  bas  been  made,  he  says,  p.  764, 
"  It,  like  the  honey-bee,  has  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  honey-sac,  quite  separate  from 
its  ordinary  stomach,  and  from  which,  when 
the  sac  gets  overcharged,  it  regurgitates  or 
rejects  aphidian  honey  by  means  of  two 
tubes  used  for  no  o/Zzer  purpose."  Although 
the  author  of  that  statement  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent bee  keeper  he  is  not  a  scientific  en- 
tomologist, or  he  would  never  have  made 
such  a  statement,  which  is  absolutely  inac- 
curate. The  honey-sac  of  the  bee  is  the 
fore- stomach,  and  is  part  of  the  digestive 
tract.  The  digestive  tract  of  the  aphid  has 
no  connection  with  the  two  tubes  or  s'phons 
by  which  it  has  been  wrongly  thought  the 
hon^-y  dew  is  produced.  The  gluey  waxlike 
substance  which  appears  in  drops  at  the  end 
of  these  tubes  is  secreted  by  a  group  of  small 
gland  cells  situated  at  their  bases.  Certain 
aphides,  such  as  the  woolly  aphis,  chermes, 
etc.,  do  not  possess  these  sipnons  or  tubes, 
but  have,  instead,  simple  pores  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  body  which  produce  waxlike 
threads  from  wax-glands.  If  Mr.  Macdonald 
will  consult  a  piper  by  A.  J.  Grove,  on  "The 
Anatomy  of  Siphonophora  rosarum,  Walker, 
Part  1,  the  Apterous  Viviparous  State,"  in 
Parasitology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  1—28.  1909,  he  will 
find  two  excellent  figures  of  the  alimentary 
or  digestive  canal  of  this  rose  aphis  on  page 
7,  from  which  he  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
simple  structure. 

Honey-dew  is  an  excretory  product  of  the 
digestive  tract  of  the  aphid  which  is  natural- 
ly expelled  by  the  usual  aperture.  It  is 
elaborated  in  the  digestive  processes  from 
the  very  large  amount  of  sap  which  the 
aphids  sufk  up  by  means  of  their  probos- 
cides;  and  as  it  can  not  be  made  use  of  by 
the  insects  in  building  up  the  body  tissues 
and  producing  young,  it  is  excreted  in  a 
changed  form  as  a  waste  product.  I  entire- 
ly fail  to  understand  why  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing an  excreti  n  instead  of  a  secretion 
should  be  repellant  to  any  one:  it  is  merely 
changed  cell  sap,  as  also  is  honey,  both  of 
which  undergo  a  change  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  insect.  The  difference  between 
an  excretirin  and  a  secretion  is  really  not  so 
great  as  at  first  sight  appears.  The  cells  of 
an  animal's  body  produce  certain  chemical 
substances  according  to  their  nature.  The 
cells  of  the  salivary  glands  produce  by  their 
a>tivity  a  secretion  known  as  the  saliva;  the 
wax-cells  of  the  aphid  and  of  the  bee  pro- 
duce a  wax  secretion.    Many  of  the  cells  of 
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the  body  extract  waste  substances  from  such 
of  the  body  fluids  as  the  blood,  etc.,  and  in 
turn  excrete  these  substances  into  the  diges- 
tive tract  or  the  kidneys,  or  even,  in  the 
case  of  sweat-glands,  on  the  skin  of  the  ani- 
mal. Both  secretions  and  excretions  may 
be  the  results  of  ct-11  activity.  Of  course,  the 
term  excretion  is  frequently  used  to  indicate 
waste  products  which  have  never  gone 
through  the  cells  but  have  passed  through 
the  alimentary  canal  in  an  unaffected  state; 
that  is  not,  however,  cellular  excretion. 

I  may  add  that,  by  observation,  dissection, 
and  microscopical  examination  these  facts 
cerning  the  origin  of  horey-dew  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  siphons  or  holes  which  were  sup- 
posed to  secrete  the  same  have  been  con- 
firmed by  me. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

»  '  ^  '  * 

THE  SOURCE  OF  HONEY-DEW. 
Most  of  It  is  in  the  Nature  of  an  Excretion. 


BY  DR.  E.  F.  PHILL'PS, 
In  charge  of  Apiculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


The  article  on  p.  763,  Dec.  15,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Scotch  bee- keeper  D.  M.  Macdon- 
ald,  seems  to  call  for  further  discussion  of 
this  subject.  The  past  season  has  been  a 
most  remarkable  one  in  bee-keeping  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessive  amount  of  honey-dew 
gathered  by  the  bees,  and  equally  remark- 
able by  the  scarci  y  of  honey.  The  result  is 
that  most  bee-keepers  have  on  hand  a  quan- 
tity of  honey-dew  honey.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  but  natural  that  we  should 
desire  to  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  the  prod- 
uct as  possible,  for  we  want  to  eat  it,  and  we 
desire  also  to  be  able  to  sell  it  under  a  good 
name.  There  are  a  few  bee-keepers,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  want  the  exact  truth  about 
the  matter,  even  if  it  is  not  what  their  wishes 
might  dictate. 

Honey  dew  is  a  general  term,  including 
sweet  substances  from  several  sources. 
There  are  many  plants  which  have  nectaries 
outside  the  flower  which  tecrete  honey-dew, 
which  is  gathered  by  bees.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  hau,  of  Hawaii  (see 
Bulletin  75,  Part  V.  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology) ;  cotton,  some  of  the  acacias,  and 
conifers.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume, as  Mr.  Macdonald  does,  that  this  is  a 
characteristic  ot  the  majority  of  plants  from 
which  honey  dew  is  gathered,  for  the  great- 
er proportion  of  honey-dew  is  not  a  plant  se- 
cretion but  an  insect  product. 

Insect  honey-dew  is  produced  by  various 
hemiptera,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
scale  insects,  aphids,  and  leaf-hoppers.  The 
production  of  enormous  quantities  of  honey- 
dew  by  a  leaf-hopper  in  Hawaii  is  di  cussed 
in  the  bulletin  referred  to  above.  The  insect 
honey-dew  with  which  we  have  had  to  con- 
tend during  the  past  season  is  derived  from 
scale  insects  and  aphids,  and  only  observa- 
tion can  decide  whether  this  is  an  excretion 
or  a  secretion  from  certain  glands. 

First  of  all,  it  can  be  stated  that  Mr.  Mac- 


donald is  mistaken  when  he  states  that  the 
plants  secrete  a  sweet  liquid  on  which  the 
aphids  come  to  feed.  These  insects,  and 
scale  insects  also,  feed  only  from  the  inside 
of  the  plant  through  sucking  mouth  parts. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  proof  on  this  point 
so  well  known  to  all  entomologists.  The 
only  question  to  be  consider,  d  is  whether 
the  sweet  substance  given  off  by  these  in- 
sects is  an  excretion  from  the  anus,  or 
whether  it  comes  from  certain  glands  through 
nectaries.  The  popular  belief  has  long  been 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  nectaries,  and 
popular  science  furnishes  beautiful  tales  of 
the  '"milking  "  of  aphids  by  ants.  Such  writ- 
ings are  not  always  infallible. 

Probably  a  large  proportion  of  the  honey- 
dew  gathered  by  the  bees  this  past  season 
was  derived  from  scale  insects  which  have  no 
nectaries  The  honey-dew  from  this  source 
is  a  pure  excretion. 

That  the  honf  y  dew  of  aphids  is  an  excre- 
tion and  not  a  secretion  can  readily  be  proven 
by  any  one  interested  enough  to  spend  a  few 
hours  watching  a  group  of  these  interesting 
insects.  Drops  of  honey-dew  will  be  seen 
to  appear  at  the  anal  end  of  the  insects,  and 
then  to  drop  as  if  forced  from  the  body.  This 
fact  was  noted  as  far  back  as  1800,  and  since 
that  lime  has  been  observed  and  recorded  by 
various  entomologists.  Another  interesting 
test  will  be  to  secure  one  of  the  insects,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  head  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  and  gently  pinching  it.  Usually,  if 
the  insect  is  well  fed  a  drop  of  clear  sticky 
honey-dew  will  be  forced  out  from  the  body 
at  the  anal  opening;  and  if  pinched  hara  the 
body  juices  will  be  forced  out  here,  and  also 
out  through  the  nectaries. 

Some  groups  among  these  insects  will  be 
with  long  prominent  nectaries,  and  others 
will  be  found  without  nectaries  or  nectary 
pores. 

The  first  group  secretes  or  excretes  from  the 
nectaries  a  very  small  amount  of  a  white  liq- 
uid which  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the 
honey-dew  of  aphids.  Even  if  honey-dew 
comes  from  the  nectaries  it  is  an  excretion, 
or  the  casting-off  of  the  waste  products  of 
meiabolism  for  the  liquid  so  ejected  is  not 
of  use  to  the  animal  in  any  of  its  functions. 
Prof.  C  P.  Gillette,  Canadian  Entomologist 
for  1907,  p.  236,  states  that  "Neither  he  nor 
his  helpers  who  have  been  observing  the 
Aphidx  raiher  carefully  for  a  few  years 
PdSt  have  ever  found  honey-dew  issuing 
from  the  cornicles." 

Among  the  second  group  (having  no  nec- 
taries or  nectary  pores)  some  species  live  in 
galls  formed  on  leaves;  and  often  a  gall,  when 
fully  developed,  will  be  half  tilled  with  this 
excretion,  and  the  aphids  are  probably  sav- 
ed from  drowning  only  by  the  waxy  secre- 
tion which  is  secreted  by  glands  along  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body.  The  fact  that  the 
species  of  this  group  do  not  have  nectaries 
or  even  nectaiy  pores,  and  yet  excrete  a 
large  amount  of  honey-dew,  is  clear  evidence 
that  among  them  the  honey-dew  is  excreted 
througn  the  anal  opening. 

As  the  aphids  usually  feed  on  the  under 
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side  of  the  leaves,  and  when  present  in  num- 
bers excrete  a  large  amount  of  honey-dew, 
naturally  the  honey-  dew  falls  on  to  the  leaves 
lower  down,  whicn  are  soon  covered  with  a 
sticky  substance. 

All  obst^rvationsup  t>  the  present  time  in- 
dicate that  the  honey  dew  of  aphids  is  an  ex- 
cretion passed  through  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  body,  and  is  a  residue  of  the  juices 
sucked  from  the  various  food  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  food. 

That  smut  grows  on  honey-dew  can  not  be 
contradicted,  and  possibly  Mr.  Macdonald  is 
correct  in  attributing  the  dark  color  of  hon- 
ey dew  honey  to  such  a  cause.  He  is  not 
correct,  however,  in  his  assertions  that  hon- 
ey-dew  is  largely  a  pLnt  secretion  and  in 
part  a  secretion  Irom  the  nectaries  of  aphids. 


FEEDING  POLLEN  SUBSTITUTES  IN  EAR- 
LY SPRING. 


Is  it  Desirable?  an  Interesting  Series  of  Ex- 
periments. 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 

This  subject  was  brought  forward  in 
Gleanings  during  1909,  and  some  of  thot>e 
who  have  found  an  occasional  deticiency  of 
natural  pollen  in  ihe  early  season  gave  their 
expeiiences  in  supplying  substitutes.  Over 
a  course  of  many  years  1  have  given  this 
subject  much  thought  and  careful  experi- 
ment. A  common  practice  in  Great  Britain 
is  that  of  dusting  pea  flour  on  to  pine  shav- 
ings placed  in  a  box,  or  in  an  inverted  hive 
arranged  in  some  sheltered  sunny  corner  as 
soon  as  springlike  weather  is  in  evidence, 
when  a  merry  hum  and  happy  industiy  glad- 
den the  heart  of  the  enthusiastic  if  not  too 
observant  bee-keeper. 

Very  few  owners  have  so  far  realized  that 
this  practice  is  fraught  with  danger,  especial- 
ly when,  during  many  days  in  succession,  the 
bees  are  able  to  work  at  this  artihcial  food. 
They  dwindle  rapidly  because  of  this  unnec- 
essary and  ceaseless  labor,  just  at  the  time 
their  strength  should  be  conserved  to  the  ut- 
most. The  process  entails  excessive  water- 
carrying  at  the  same  time,  and  unusual  ex- 
citement generally;  hence  for  my  own  part  I 
am  obliged  to  condemn  this  apparently  inno- 
cent method  of  supplying  that  whicn  really 
is  not  needed  at  all  by  many  of  the  colonies 
in  apiaries  where  the  process  is  adopted. 

The  pea  flour  alluded  to  is  very  finely 
ground  and  cooked,  and  is  known  here  as 
syming  oris,  an  article  prepared  for  thicken- 
ing soups,  and  of  all  substitutes  is  that  most 
sought  afttr  by  the  bees  until  natural  pollen 
is  available. 

USED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  PASTE. 

I  have  mixed  it  with  honey  as  a  stiff  paste, 
and  then  pressed  it  into  the  cells,  tilling  about 
one-fourth  of  one  side  of  a  comb,  ana  placmg 
that  side  next  the  outer  patch  of  brood,  if 
any,  or  within  the  margin  of  the  cluster  if  no 
brood  may  be  started.    A  brood-nest  would 


be  then  developed;  but  under  no  possible 
circumstances  will  the  b»  es  extend  the  brood 
area  to  such  dimensions  as  they  do  under 
the  genial  stimulus  of  a  natural  incoming  of 
the  pollen  of  flowers;  and  Ihi^  is  jusi  where 
they  do  not  appear  to  recuperate  sufficiently 
for  the  trouble  and  waste  of  ei  eigy  incurrea. 
I  may  suggest  that,  if  mixed  with  sugar  syr- 
up, the  paste  becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  quite 
useless. 

DUSTING  FLOUR  INTO  THE  CFLLS. 

Another  method  I  have  many  times  adopt- 
ed has  been  that  of  shaking  the  dry  flour  in- 
to the  cells  from  a  tin  box  or  can  having  a 
number  of  >^-inch  holes  punched  through 
the  lid.  A  somewhat  cleaner  plan  I  have  al- 
so used  has  been  that  of  placiiig  about  half 
a  pint  at  a  time  in  a  warm  duiismy  feeder 
having  a  receptacle  that  holds  only  that 
quantity,  and  really  constructed  as  a  syrup 
feeder. 

THE  WARM  DUMMY  FEEDER. 

By  the  way,  these  small  dummy  feeders, 
titling  close  at  each  end  to  the  hive  sides,  and 
of  the  depth  of  the  frames,  can  be  used  in 
cool  weather,  if  necessary;  and  I  may  say 
they  are  the  only  kind  I  have  found  to  over- 
come the  objection  bees  have  to  taking  syrup 
from  feeders  when  somewhat  cold  in  the 
early  season.  You  see,  this  nam  w  dummy, 
being  placed  close  to  the  cluster,  the  food  al- 
ways remains  at  nearly  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  bee-nest,  and  is  readily  appropri- 
at'  d.  For  the  same  reason,  when  filled  with 
artificial  pollen  the  workers  crowd  into  the 
pollen;  and  this  compact  working  cluster, 
with  the  temperature  raised  in  consequence, 
is  an  additional  stimulus  to  collection  of  the 
nitrogenous  food.  While  the  bee  working 
in  the  open  appears  compelled  to  take  wing 
while  padding  the  pollen  in  place  on  its  legs, 
the  process  is  not  thus  carried  out  in  tne 
dark  while  the  bees  remain  in  the  feeder, 
and  the  food  is  carried  to  the  cells  forthwith; 
though  in  some  cases  I  believe  it  possible 
the  woikers  prepare  the  bee-pap  straight 
from  the  feeder. 

One  c^n,  therefore,  see  how  it  is  possible, 
for  early  stimulation,  to  place  one  of  these 
warn  dummy  feeders  on  each  side  of  the 
cluster — one  with  several  weeks'  supply  of 
pollen,  and  the  other  for  a  periodical  fillip 
of  syrup.  In  this  case  the  spring-fed  syrup 
is  used  thinner  than  autumn  feed,  so  the 
bees  are  not  compelled  to  carry  waier.  The 
process  may  be  valuable  in  S'  me  climates, 
and  probably  often  to  the  queen-rearer,  but 
it  is  10  use  looking  at  these  apparently  help- 
ful matters  without  fully  considering 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Like  many  other  queen  rearers  I  always 
have  a  lot  of  nuclei  to  unite  in  autumn,  and 
the  colonies  thus  established  seldom  have 
much  stored  pollen  for  early  spring  use.  It 
is  wel  known  that  colonies  wintered  with 
pollen-stored  combs  usually  br^-ed  just  a  lit- 
tle nearly  all  the  time  from  the  new  year  on- 
ward, in  those  locilities  where  the  weather 
is  not  unusually  cold,  though  it  may  be  but 
one  little  patch  at  the  heart  of  the  cluster, 
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and  hence  this  condition  is  supposed  to  give 
such  bees  a  great  advantaue  by  the  lime  fi  ee 
flights  occur. 

The  bee  keeper  finding  his  colonies  abso- 
lutely without  pollen  (inough  1  btlievethis 
is  a  rare  occurrence  with  p^  rmanent  colonies 
properly  managed)  begins  to  turn  things 
over  in  his  mind,  and  ttiinks  his  bees  will  be  all 
backwai'd  if  he  does  not  supply  the  deficiency. 
I  have  done  this  many  a  time,  and  yet  often 
have  I  declared  1  would  never  do  it  again. 
But  the  advent  of  a  backward  season,  and 
no  natural  pollen  available,  together,  per 
haps,  with  a  personally  restless  experiment- 
al turn  ijf  mind,  I  have  "gone  and  done  it 
again, "  hoping  that  possibly  some  new  adapt- 
ation might  at  Ust  bring  the  dt sired  result. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  tJiat  a  pohen 
substitute  placed  in  the  cells,  either  dry  or 
in  ihe  furm  of  paste,  is  noi  all  used  by  the 
bees,  though  a  great  deal  is  shifted  and  pack- 
ed in  ther  cells  like  natural  pollen.  Wnen 
the  latter  comes  in  freely  thei  e  is  found  the 
remiiant  of  the  stale  stuff  which  the  bees  do 
not  seem  willing  to  clear  out  until  the  genu- 
ine honey  business  is  in  fuil  swing,  and  then 
they  have  to  pare  the  cells  down  to  the  mid- 
rib before  it  can  be  disposed  of.  There  is 
also  considerable  waste  of  the  same  material 
corroding  the  floor,  but  that  is  nut  the  end 
of  the  subject.  It  should  be  understood  that, 
no  matter  how  fine  may  be  tht  meal  given 
by  the  owner,  whetherit  be  sieved  or  "dress- 
ed "  free  from  all  shucks,  the  bees  appear  to 
select  only  the  cream,  and  a  great  deal  of 
dross  is  to  be  noticed  after  they  have  work- 
ed it  over. 

But  the  real  quesion  at  issue  is  whether 
the  substitute  is  wanted  or  not.  Certainly 
the  bees  can  not  breed  without  pollen;  but  if 
you  do  not  give  it  to  them  they  will  sit  still; 
and  bees  that  are  quiet  are  not  ageing  or 
dwindling  to  any  extent,  though  at  t..e  back 
of  my  mind  I  will  confess  there  is  some  idea 
that  bees  wintered  absolutely  without  pollen 
have  not  the  same  stam  naas  those  that  have 
it;  for  bees  certainly  consume  nitrogenous 
food  in  cold  weather,  if  they  have  it,  while 
they  may  not  be  rearing  brood. 

While  the  substitute  starts  them  to  breed- 
ing when  fed  in  early  spring,  I  have  always 
noticed  it  has  not  been  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  natural  supply  will  do,  and  this  is 
probably  why  this  artificial  feeding  seems  to 
reduce  their  vitality  ultimately,  'here  not  be- 
ing sufficient  compensation  lor  the  wear  and 
tear  induced. 

Certainly  I  prefer  stocks  wintered  with 
namral  pollen;  but  when  in  future  I  have  to 
carry  any  through  without  it  I  tiave  decided 
not  to  give  them  any  substitute,  though 
doubtless  I  shall  sl.'ift  poUtn  stored  combs 
around  in  due  season  if  any  are  available. 

WHITE  OF  EGG  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE. 

Some  of  your  German  readers  may  rem  m- 
ber  that,  man}  years  agn,  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen claimed  to  have  carrit  d  out  some  very 
succesbful  experiments  (in  Germany;  by 
fee-ing  tht  white  of  eggs  while  building  up 
his  stocks.  I  am  sorry  i  have  mislaid  the  pa 
per  referring  to  this  matter,  so  that  I  can  not 


now  give  the  exact  method.  It  was  probably 
beaten  or  whisked  into  a  froth,  and  mixed 
with  honey.  I  should  imagine-  sugar  syrup 
would  be  unsuitable,  as  the  mixture  would 
tend  to  harden. 

EXCHANGING  COMBS. 

So  many  bee-keepers  worry  over  pollen- 
clogged  combs  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
danger  from  foul  brood,  a  good  business 
might  be  done  in  exchangi.ig  poUenless  for 
sucn  overcharged  combs.  The  latter  would 
be  invaluable  lO  the  apiarist  who  has  no  pol- 
len in  the  ear.y  season;  and  if  he  had  to  ouy 
such  combs  they  would  be  cheap  at  a  dollar 
apiece  if  in  good  condition. 

Heathfield,  c-ng.,  Jan.  24. 

[Mr.  Simmins  in  times  past  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  experimental  work  and  in 
the  matter  of  giving  artilicial  pollen  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  gone  over  the  whole  ground. 
His  conclusions,  reached  from  a  different  set 
of  experiments,  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  arrived  at  by  A.  I.  Root  many  years 
ago,  and,  we  may  say,  by  all  others  who  have 
tried  giving  artificial  pollen.  In  this  con- 
nection the  reader  will  be  interested  in  our 
reply  to  F.  Dundass  Todd  on  page  123  of 
Feb.  15th  issue.— Ed.] 


HISTORY  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 

THE  HONEY-BEE  INTO  THE 

HAWAIIAIN  ISLANDS. 


BY  ALBERT  WATERHOUSE, 
of  the  Garden  Island  Honey  Company. 

[This  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  we  have 
in  habd  on  Hawaiian  bee- keeping,  furnished  by  prom- 
inent writers  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Hawaiian  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.— ED.] 

About  ihe  time  gold  was  discovered  in 
California  a  society  was  organized  in  Hawaii 
known  as  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural 
Society.  At  a  meeting  of  this  society  held  in 
Honolulu  on  the  14th  of  Augu  t,  1851,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed:  "Resolved, 
That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  procure 
the  honey-bee  from  Austi  alia.  Central  AiL.er- 
ica,  or  Chile,  who  are  authorized  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense.  R  C.  Janion,  chairman, 
Baron  de  Thierry,  J.  Montgomery,  were  ap- 
pointed." 

As  California  was  still  onlyaminirg  camp, 
no  bees  were  to  be  found  there,  and  the  first 
efforts  of  the  committee  weie  to  secure  col- 
onies from  New  Zealand.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  in  June,  1852,  the 
committee  reported  a  promise  of  thiee  colo- 
nies from  New  Zealai^d.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  honey  bee  from  the  com- 
mittee's report,  written  by  Baron  de  Thierry: 

The  bee,  from  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  flowers, 
takes  nothinK  from  their  beauty;  andif  we  should  ben- 
etitihe  neighbor  who  has  bees  whilst  we  have  none, 
we  know  that,  even  in  so  small  a  degree,  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The 
culti>aiion  of  flowers  promotes  domestic  happiness, 
soothes  ihe  mind,  and  richly  repays  for  the  trouble  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  wealthiest,  accustomed  to  the 
glare  and  gliiter  of  state,  are  prouder  of  a  fine  nosegay 
than  of  their  massive  plate  and  costly  silks;  and  the 
mightiest  of  queens  would  scarce  appear  in  festive  at- 
tire without  a  bouquet  in  her  hand  or  a  rose  in  her 
bosom,  emblematical  of  the  purity  of  her  mind  and 
homage  to  the  exquisite  works  of  a  greater  Being  above. 
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But  whilst  the  palace  and  the  cottage,  the  dwelling  of 
the  richest  and  the  poorest,  are  so  eminently  improved 
by  these  most  attractive  of  nature's  vegetable  works, 
the  indefatigable  bee  collects  tribute  from  every  flow- 
er, and  hordes  its  treasure  with  equal  fidelity  for  the 
cotter  as  for  the  magnate,  anding  to  the  comfort  and 
profit  of  both  by  its  unceasing  industry.  The  little 
stranger,  perhaps  at  this  moment  on  her  way,  will  be 
the  means  of  visiting  upon  you  an  important  and  inex- 
pensive article  of  export;  and  in  return  for  such  ser- 
vice, and  forthe  additional  comfort  which  families  will 
derive  from  that  healthful  article  of  diet,  and  the  wax 
which  she  so  abundantly  produces,  I  trust  that  some 
exertions  will  be  made  to  raise  flowers  for  her  support. 

Although  the  promise  of  bees  irom  New 
Zealand  was  made,  it  was  never  fulfilled. 
The  same  year,  1851,  the  first  actual  attempt 
to  bring  the  honey  bee  to  Hawaii  was  made. 
A  colony  was  forwarded  by  sailing  vessel 
from  Boston.  The  details  are  given  in  the 
following  report  by  C.  R.  Bishop,  read  at  the 
June  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hnwaiian  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  Honolulu,  May  26,  1854. 

W.  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Honey-bee — 
Dear  Sir.— Being  one  of  your  committee,  and  having 
had  within  the  last  year  a  little  experience  with  the 
unfortunate  colony  of  these  interesting  insects  upon 
which  you  are  expected  to  report,  I  will  give  you  what 
information  I  can  relating  thereto.  I  believe  that  each 
year  since  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agri- 
cultural Society,  except  the  present,  there  has  been  of- 
fered a  premium  for  the  introduction  of  the  honey-bee 
into  the.'ie  islands.  The  only  persons  that  I  know  of 
who  have  really  been  at  any  expense  and  trouble  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object  are  Henry  A.  Pierce, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  life  member  of  the  society  from  its 
foundation,  and  contributor  to  its  objects  in  various 
ways,  and  Capt  Stearns  of  the  bark  Matanzas.  In  1851 
Mr.  Pierce  put  on  board  the  ship  R.  B.  Forbes  one 
swarm  of  bees  and  offered  the  mate  a  liberal  reward  if 
he  would  take  care  of  and  deliver  any  of  them  safely. 
The  hot  weather  in  the  S"Uth  Atlantic  melted  the  hon- 
ey and  drowned  all  the  bees  in  the  hive.  In  February, 
1853,  he  procured  another  hne  swarm,  well  stocked 
with  honey,  and  was  at  a  large  expense,  some  $140,  in 
having  it  secured  on  the  deck  of  the  bark  Matanzas  in 
such  a  manner  that  seemed  to  insure  its  safe  arrival 
here.  The  hive  was  placed  in  a  strong  box,  leaving  a 
space  of  six  inches  all  around  for  air  between  the  hive 
and  the  box;  then  a  packing  of  ice  two  feet  thick  above, 
below,  and  on  each  side;  outside  of  which  was  a  space 
of  six  inches  filled  with  charcoal,  and  all  enclosed  in  a 
cas"  8  feet  square  having  two  lead  pipes  3  inches  in  di- 
ameter running  from  the  outside  to  the  hive  to  supply 
the  bees  with  air.  Capt.  Stearns  also  purchased  a 
gwarm  and  placed  the  hive  inside  a  box  having  wire 
cloth  nailed  across  openings  in  the  sides,  and  hung  at 
the  end  of  the  boat  just  forward  of  the  cabin.  The 
bark  had  a  long  passage,  150  days,  and,  being  becalm- 
ed a  number  of  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator  in 
the  Atlantic,  a  part  of  the  ice  melted,  and  during  the 
rough  weather  off  Cape  Horn  thumped  against  the 
decks  so  heavily  as  to  jar  many  of  the  bees  down  into 
the  water.  After  they  doubled  the  Cape,  Capt.  Stearns 
had  them  taken  out  of  the  large  case  and  hung  up  un- 
der the  boat  with  the  other  swarm,  where  they  b"th 
appeared  to  be  doing  well  until  they  arrived  within 
about  ten  days  of  this  port,  when  moths  made  their 
appearance  in  the  boxes,  and  the  bees  commenced  to 
die  rapidly,  Capt.  Stearns'  more  than  the  other.  When 
the  bark  arrived  off  Honolulu  in  August,  1852, 1  went 
on  board,  examined  Capt.  Stearns'  hive,  and  found 
large  numbers  of  moths,  worms,  larvae,  and  some  dead 
bees  ins'de,  but  no  live  bees.  "The  other  hive  was  in 
very  bad  condition,  containing  swarms  of  moths, 
worms,  and  larvas  among  the  honey- comb.  A  few 
bees  were  living,  and  they  had  plenty  of  honey,  some 
15  to  20  pounds,  a  part  of  which,  in  the  chamber  of  the 
hive,  was  very  handsome.  I  took  the  hive  to  my  gar- 
den, where,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  Capt.  Stearns 
and  others,  we  removpd  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
moths  and  cleared  the  hive  of  worms,  dirt,  etc.,  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  afterward  removed  nearly  all 
the  honey.  There  appeared  to  be  from  40  to  60  bees 
living,  among  them  the  queen.  The  hive  of  bees  and 
honey  was  put  up  and  sold  at  auction  in  order  to  give 
persons  understanding  the  management  of  bees,  or 
wishing  to  have  them,  an  opportunity  to  purchase.  I 
purchased  them,  had  a  new  hive  made,  and  tried  to 
induce  them  to  occupy  it,  without  success.  After  a  few 


days  I  thought  they  seemed  to  be  less  active  than  iisual, 
and  upon  examination  found  but  three  or  four  bees 
remaining,  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  none  at  all.  As 
there  were  no  dead  bees  in  the  hive  or  on  the  boards 
underneath,  and  no  birds  about  to  destroy  them,  I  con- 
cluded that  they  had  found  some  place  more  to  their 
fancy  than  the  hive,  and  that  I  should  again  see  them 
or  hear  of  them;  but  I  have  not,  and  am  unable  to  ac- 
count for  their  disappearance  or  fate  Capt.  Stearns 
took  excellent  care  of  the  bees;  and  had  he  had  a  short 
passage,  or  even  a  passage  of  from  130  to  140  days, 
would  have  delivered  both  swarms  in  good  order  which 
proves  that  they  can  be  brought  from  the  United  States 
via  Cape  Horn  without  any  great  expense  or  trouble 
except  to  have  them  secure  against  any  excessive  heat 
and  rt)ugh  handling;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  beginning  to  select  hives  free  from  moths  and  their 
eggs.  Had  the  swarm  mentioned  arrived  here  in  bet- 
ter condition  it  probably  would  have  been  better  to 
send  it  immediately  to  a  cool  locality  on  Maui  or  Kauai 
in  the  vicinit\  of  sugar-plantations  and  banana-fields; 
but  it  was  too  far  gone  to  admit  of  any  delay  in  remov- 
ing the  destructive  enemies  of  the  bees. 

We  have  a  great  variety  of  moths  and  ants  in  the 
islands,  from  which  it  would  require  constant  care  to 
protect  the  bees.  I  have  lately  learnt-d  that  honey- 
bees have  been  rec-  ntly  introduced  into  California. 
By  and  by  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  get  them  from 
there  more  easily  than  from  any  other  place.  The 
thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  Capt.  Stearns  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  who,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  partly  or  entire- 
ly remunerated  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  trying  to 
supply  us  with  so  interesting  and  useful  an  addition 
as  the  honey-bee.  Charles  R.  Bishop. 

After  these  failures  no  further  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  the  honey-bee  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  until  after  colonies  had 
been  sucresstully  established  in  California. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  1857,  Capt.  Lawton, 
of  the  ship  Fanny  Major,  landed  four  hives 
of  bees  tiiat  had  been  shipped  from  San 
Jose,  California.  These  four  colonies,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Dr.  W.  D.  Alexander,  were  placed 
in  Dr.  Hillebrand's  garden  in  Honolulu,  and 
are  reported  to  have  thrived  well.  Two  of 
these  colonies  were  afterward  purchased  by 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society  for 
$100  apiece,  and  the  oiher  two  colonies  were 
purchased  by  private  parties.  These  four 
colonies  were  the  first  honey-bees  to  become 
established  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
from  them  have  descended  many  of  the  wild 
swarms  to  be  found  in  the  trees  and  cliffs  of 
the  mountain  ward  regions  of  the  islands. 


CUT  COMB  HONEY. 


Should  it  be  Sold  for  a  Low  Price?  Lique- 
fying Honey  by  Solar  Heat. 

BY  F.   GREINER. 

In  the  foreign  bee-journals  it  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  comb  honey  adver- 
tised "in  tin  boxes  (Blech-Dosen),  so  many 
kilos  for  so  many  marks. "  These  advertise- 
ments imply  that  the  comb  is  being  cut  out 
of  frames,  and  packed  into  the  tin  receptacles 
(flat  boxes) .  We  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  with  contempt  upon  such  a  slovenly 
way  of  marketing  como  honey.  I  flattered 
mjself  that  we  in  America  were  marching 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  that  "cut- 
ting "comb  honey  to  be  marketed  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

From  what  the  editor  says  on  pages  765 — 
767,  Dec.  15,  it  appears  that  we  are  falling  in 
line  with  the  brethren  across  the  water,  and 
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the  method  which  we  have  been  incUned  to 
treat  with  contempt  may  soon  be  the  popular 
one  If  it  is  possible  and  practical,  and  meet 
ing  with  favor  among  the  consuming  clisses, 
to  put  up  quarter-pound  packages  of  comb 
honey  in  paper  cartons  it  will  be  so  with  full- 
pound  parcels.  Eventually  we  may  put  up 
fifty-cent  or  even  dollar  lots  in  these  paper 
boxes  lined  with  parafRne  paper. 

Comb  honey  produced  for  this  purpose  is, 
of  course,  most  proifcbly  raised  with  shal- 
low supers  without  separators,  or  in  regular 
extracting- supers,  frames  either  being  filled 
with  very  light  comb  foundation  or  not,  at 
the  bee-keeper's  option. 

As  the  editor  says,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  use  of  sections 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  timber 
to  make  them.  If  we  are  prepared  for  this 
emergency  we  shall  be  the  better  off.  In 
time  of  peace  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  for 
war.  Paper  may  help  us  out.  Paper  for 
the  honey-containers,  paper  for  shipping- 
crates!  The  greatest  advantage,  however, 
will  be  found  in  providing  a  super  which  is 
most  congenial  to  the  bees,  one  which  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  fill  We  shall  be  able  to 
produce  very  much  more  honey  with  the  in- 
expensive outfit,  cheapening  the  pr<  iduct  on 
both  ends.  There  will  be  honey  and  mon- 
ey galore  for  the  bee-keeper  in  the  future 
unless  he  sees  fit  to  divide  the  spoils  with 
the  consumer. 

So  far  it  does  not  look  like  cheapening  the 
product  to  the  consumer.  Twenty-five  cents 
for  X  pound,  or  about  four  times  as  much 
per  pound  as  the  section  honey  is  sold  for  in 
the  large  cities  late  years — that  is  the  price 
named  by  the  editor.  I  pity  the  poor  con- 
sumer, or  would-be  consumer,  of  comb  hon- 
ey. May  we  expect  to  dispose  of  our  comb 
honey  at  such  a  fabulous  price?  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  we  must  even  cut  the  now 
established  price  by  a  good  oeal  if  we  dare 
expect  to  sell  such  large  crops  of  honey  as 
we  shall  then  produce.  At  the  present  price 
of  15  cents  per  one-pound  section  here  in  the 
counti*y  the  sale  is  limited,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  my  yearly  output  has  to  go  to  the 
city.  At  ten  cents  per  pound  I  might  expect 
to  sell  a  large  portion  in  my  home  market. 
Lower- priced  honey  is  the  demand  here,  al- 
though it  seems,  since  labor  is  paid  so  much 
more  than  formerly,  that  we  as  honey-pro- 
ducers ought  to  be  paid  better  also  by  receiv- 
ing better  prices. 

If  cheap  honey  is  demanded,  why  don't 
the  honey-eating  people  buy  extracted  hon- 
ey? might  be  asked.  1  he  answer  is,  because 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  them  do  not 
want  extracted  hnnej^  even  at  half  price. 
They  prefer  the  most  inferior  comb  honey, 
such  as  that  from  unfinished  sections,  dark 
honeys,  even  honey  dew-flavored  honey,  to 
the  finest  extracted  I  do  not  understand 
why  this  is  so.  I  have  many  times  been 
shocked  by  hearing  the  above  sentiments 
from  people  who,  I  had  every  reason  to  thmk, 
bad  been  converted  to  the  extracted  honey. 
Others  who  had  bought  my  best  extracted 
for  years,  ceased  to  be  customers  for  it  when 


they  found  that  inferior  comb  honey  could 
be  had  at  about  the  same  price.  This  state 
of  affairs  h  is  b^en  and  is  very  discouraging 
to  me,  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  I  have 
been  inclined  to  give  the  Texas  bulk-comb- 
honey  production  a  trial. 

I  have  hesitated  on  account  of  liquid  hon- 
ey granulating  here  in  this  climate  so  readi- 
ly. I  could  not  believe  that  people  were  will- 
ing to  dig  into  a  sixty  pound-can  of  solidified 
hoiiey  after  the  comb. 

LIQUEFYING  HONEY  BY  THE  HEAT  FROM  THE 

SUN. 

Mr.  Boardman's  sterilizing  method,  see 
pag-  s  769,  770,  1909,  might  give  some  relief. 
He  can  undoubtedly  tell  how  long  extracted 
honey  must  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  to  prevent  its  granulation  afterward. 
As  was  reported  some  years  ago  in  Glean- 
ings, we  nave  liquefied  honey  in  a  solar. 
When  it  was  assured  by  Selser  and  others 
that  bottling  honey  hot  would  prevent  gran- 
ulation, we  heated  honey  in  half-pound 
tumblers  in  our  solar  and  sealed  it.  We  ob- 
served no  difference  between  honeys  heated 
on  the  stove  and  such  as  is  warmed  in  the 
solar;  but  we  did  not  leave  honey  in  the  solar 
long  at  any  time. 

The  objection  made  to  the  solar  machine 
was  that  the  sun  could  not  be  relied  upon  at 
all  times,  and  that  artificial  heat  was,  there- 
fore, better,  particularly  so  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  when  granulation  occurs.  This  is  true, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  used  my  solar  but 
little  of  late  When  I  attempted  to  hquefy 
three  pound  cans  full  of  hard  honey,  and  I 
failed  to  shift  the  apparatus  around  with  the 
sun  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  found  portions 
in  each  can  still  hard,  and  then  I  had  to  leave 
the  cans  of  honey  for  another  day.  The  next 
day,  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  would  be  cloudy 
or  partially  so.  There  were  times  when  the 
honey  in  these  3-lb.  cans  did  not  warm  up  in 
a  week.  This  was  disgusting.  To  liquefy 
honey  in  60  lb.  tin  cans  in  this  way  is  out  of 
the  question.  If  I  were  to  build  a  large  so- 
lar machine  for  heating  honey  I  would  use 
artificial  heat  in  connection  with  the  solar. 

If  found  necessary  to  keep  extracted  hon- 
ey in  the  sunlight  for  a  long  time,  one  will 
have  to  build  a  regular  glass  storage  house 
and  put  up  the  whole  crop  in  glass.  This 
latter  is  not  a  very  bad  practice  for  one  who 
has  a  demand  for  his  honey  in  glass  pack- 
ages. I  know  of  some  who  follow  this  plan. 
They  need  less  tank  room,  for  they  draw  the 
honey  into  their  retail  packages  soon  after 
extra  ^ting.  When  granulated  the  cans  are 
treated  to  a  hot-water  bath,  and  the  honey  is 
thus  speedily  liquefied  After  thus  being 
treated  it  does  not  again  harden  for  quite  a 
while.  This  method  may  be  less  expensive 
than  the  Boardman  sterilizing  process.  The 
great  advantage  a  solar  machine  has  is  that 
honey  is  never  overheated.  This  can  not  be 
said  of  the  other  plan. 

This  subject  of  sterilizing  honey  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  many  of  us  want  more 
light  on  it.  We  should  also  like  to  know  why 
honey  granulates  sooner  when  often  han- 
dled. If  a  chemical  change  has  been  effected 
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by  sterilizing  in  the  Boardman  way,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  change  may  be  nullified  by 
turnng  the  bottle  of  honey  over  and  stand- 
ing it  on  the  other  end? 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26. 

[Our  correspondent  expresses  pity  for  the 
consumer  who  has  to  pay  25  cts.  for  X  lb  of 
honey.  While  we  share  to  a  certain  extent 
this  feeling,  yet  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  cost  of  the  package  cutting  up  the  hon- 
ey into  small  squares,  of  taking  care  of  tne 
drip,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  railroad 
companies  must  have  a  reasonable  profit,  25 
cts.  IS  not  out  of  the  way;  and  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  comb  honey  put  up 
in  this  way  is  a  choice  tidbit,  and  so  far  from 
beihg  a  staple  it  is  a  luxury.  It  is  fully  the 
equal  of  other  choice  desserts  found  in  the 
Pullman  diners. 

Why  not  go  out  on  a  campaign,  as  ^he  mak- 
er.s  of  cheap  syrups  do,  and  get  s^meihrng 
nearer  the  value  of  our  honey  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  stuff  that  ought  never  ♦o 
go  into  the  human  stomach?  If  we  bee  keep 
ers  encourage  low  prices  and  sell  at  low 
prices,  there  is  danger  that  our  product  will 
go  down  to  the  level  of  table  syrups  when 
in  fact  it  should  go  higher. 

When  %  lb.  of  comb  honey  is  sold  for  25 
cts  we  must  take  into  consideration  that  it 
costs  money  to  get  these  small  portions  be- 
fore the  trade,  and  that  it  must  be  of  the  very 
finest  quality  Any  ihing  but  the  very  best 
wou  d  ruin  the  trade  instanter.  Travelers 
on  Pullman  cars,  and  patrols  of  high- class 
restaurants,  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  cost 
of  an  article  provided  it  is  of  first  quality. 
They  are  will  ng  to  pay  the  price  for  they 
have  the  money,  and  in  our  op  nion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  v^aste  any  pity  on  them. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  honey  can 
be  sold  ata  f  dr  price  providing  the  right  kind 
of  educative  advertising  is  used.  We  must 
dissii'ate  the  notion  that  comb  honey  is  man- 
ufactured, first  of  all.  We  must  show  that 
the  flavors  of  honey  vary  as  do  the  fruits 
from  the  orchard.  We  must  show  that  our 
product  is  more  easily  diges<"ed  than  any  oth- 
er sweet  known,  and  that,  while  it  costs 
more,  it  is  worth  m^re.  Why.  then,  be  con- 
tent to  get  a  paltry  10  or  15  cts.  per  lb  for  an 
article  that  is  intrinsically  worth  20  or  25  cts. 
as  compared  with  other  sweets. 

Admitting  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  low 
priced  honey,  bt  us  supply  that  trade  with 
candied  honey  in  paper  bags,  or  extracted  m 
tin  bucke's  or  paper  pails  In  thi'-  campa  en 
of  advertising  we  should  show  that  extract- 
ed is  just  as  good  as  co  nb  honey  We  must 
first  of  all  convin  e  th»*  consume"  that  it  is 
not  glucose,  but  much  better  than  glucose  or 
any  of  t^^e  cane  syrups. 

Bulk  omb  honey  can  be  sold  in  the  North- 
ern S'ate-?;  but  re*^ailers  must  be  cautioned 
to  ke  p  such  goods  at  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  70  ^ezr  es  Fahrenheit.  A  srreat 
m<»ny  groceries  have  a  temperature  of  about 
70  during  the  day,  while  at  n  ght  it  goes  down 

to  nearly  freez'ng,  and  Sundays  it  goes  even 
below  that.    Bulk  comb  honey  can  not  be 


sold  in  su  h  stores.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  sort 
except  that  which  is  candied  could  be  sold 
in  such  places.  This  is  one  serious  objection 
to  chunk  iioney  in  the  Nortu. — Ed.] 


NATIONAL    BEE-KEEPERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION  NEWS  ITEMS. 


The  Wisconsin  State  Bjj^keepers'  Association  was 
first  to  join  the  National  in  a  body,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  in  th-it  relation.  It  was  also  the  first  this 
year  to  vote  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  National  conven- 
tion of  19111.  Let  other  State  and  local  associations  do 
likewise,  and  thus  build  up  both.  The  membership  of 
the  National  to-day,  Feb.  19,  is  3600. 

The  Executive  Board  asks  all  to  report  to  President 
York  or  the  G-'neral  Manager  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  National  Association  can  be  of  more  help  to 
its  members.  Several  suggestions  have  been  received 
already,  but  others  are  wanted. 

The  revised  edition  of  "  Bee-keepers'  Legal  Rights" 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  member  requesting  it. 

There  have  been  two  more  recent  cases  of  bee-keep- 
ers sending  in  their  dues  and  asking  for  help  afU  r  get- 
ting into  trouble.  This  is  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion. No  insurance  company  insures  burning  houses. 
The  poison-spraxing  of  open  fruit  bloom  in  the 
Southern  "States  has  begun,  and  some  apiaries  are  al- 
ready affected  by  it.  Complaints  of  bee"  spotting  the 
washings  hanging  on  lines  in  the  South  are  coming  in. 
The  North  will  have  similar  complaints  later.  The 
long  cold  winter  Is  likely  to  cau«e  much  spotting  of 
washings  when  bees  have  their  first  flights.  The  bee- 
keepers should  try  to  nlan  the  wash-days  and  place 
their  bees  out  afterward. 

It  h  IS  been  suggested  that  the  time  and  place  of  the 
bee-keepers'  conventions  throughout  the  country  be 
arranged  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Association.  If  this  is  done,  it  may  be  that  dates  can 
be  selected  when  certain  officers  of  thp  National  can 
be  present  at  nearly  all  local  meetings;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  syste  "  of  meetings  for  the  good  of  all  can  be 
planned,  something  like  the  various  State  fairs  in  the 
fall. 

Director  R.  A.  Morgan,  of  South  Dakota,  suggests 
that  the  National  issue  quarterly  instead  of  annual'y. 
and  save  postage;  also,  the  more  frequent  reports  will 
help  to  create  more  interest  among  bee-keepers. 

Director  J  E  Crane,  of  Vermont,  thinks  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  National  would  own  and  rent  to 
member''  stereopticon  views  for  bee-lectures,  and  thus 
better  advertise  the  use  of  honey,  and  also  have  the 
National  advertise  in  papers. 

Thomas  Chantry,  of  Utah,  suggests  that  the  dues  of 
the  National  be  increased  so  that  there  wil'  be  more 
money  in  the  treasury  for  use  in  the  interest  of  mem- 
bership, and  he  wou'd  urge  every  present  member  to 
get  in  new  members  for  the  National. 

Up  to  this  date,  Feb.  19.  since  the  last  National  re- 
port was  issued,  the  General  Man^^ger  has  received 
$t  00  from  eaf*h  of  XO  members,  and  50  cents  from  each 
of  545  members.  This  far  exceeds  any  other  year  for 
fifty-cent  dues,  and  shows  that  the  local  associations 
are  co-operating  verv  nicely.  The  fifty-cent  rate  to 
local  associations  when  joining  in  a  body  helps  the 
National,  both  in  number  of  members  and  financially. 
Invitations  for  the  1910  meeting  of  the  National  have 
been  received  from  Toronto.  Can.:  Buffalo.  Albany, 
and  R'^chester,  N.  Y.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Zanes- 
ville.  Ohio 

The  Executive  Committee  will  not  decide  as  to  the 
time  !>nd  place  of  the  next  meeting  until,  perhaps,  the 
first  of  .lune.  so  thei^e  will  be  plenty  of  fi  "e  for  other 
cities  to  get  in  their  invitations  to  the  General  Man- 
ager before  the  final  decision  is  made. 

There  ought  not  to  be  verv  much  trouble  in  getting 
the  desired  5000  membership  by  the  time  of  the  Na- 
tional convention  of  1910.  There  are  now  3600  mem- 
bers, so  that  onlv  1400  more  would  be  necessary. 

Those  who  are  in  arrears  in  their  membership  dues 
are  kindly  urged  not  onlv  to  remit  at  one  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager,  hut  also,  if  possible,  to  get  their  neigh- 
bor bep-keeper  to  become  a  member  also.  In  this  way 
the  5000  membership  could  be  gotten  within  the  next 
sixty  days.    Why  not  do  it? 

N.  E.  France,  General  Manager,  Platteville.  Wis. 
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MRS.    J.    W.    BACON'S    AUARY  OF  LARGE    HIVES    FROM  WHICH    THERE  WERE  ONLY  FIVE 

SWARMS  LAST  YEAR. 


SHORT     CUTS    IN    A    QUEEN-REARING 
YARD. 


Putting  Bees   and    Queen    into  a  Mailing- 
cage  to  Avoid  Stings. 

BY  MRS.  J.  W.   BACON. 


I  see  you  have  trouble  by  getting  stung 
when  putting  up  queens  to  mail  I  have 
worked  at  this  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
putting  up  hundreds  of  queens  this  year  I 
had  my  thumb  stung  just  once.  Try  it  this 
way: 

Fill  the  candy-hole,  and  tack  the  wire 
cloth  on  all  except  the  last  hole  at  the  end. 
Now  turn  the  wire  cloth  back,  not  quite  half 
way,  and  you  will  have  a  long  narrow  space 
to  put  your  bees  in.  Hold  the  cage  in  the 
left  hand,  with  the  thumb  over  the  opening. 
Catch  the  queen  first,  and  the  bees  by  the 
wings  as  they  have  their  heads  in  cells  of 
honey.  If  you  hold  the  ca^e  so  the  back 
end  is  up  they  will  run  into  the  middle  space. 

I  wear  an  apron  made  of  factory  cloth, 
with  a  double  pocket  —  i.  e.,  a  small  pocket 
on  the  outside  ot  a  large  one.  The  small 
pocket  is  for  tacks  and  the  large  one  holds 
my  hive-tool,  leadpencil,  a  small  wing  to 
brusii  bees  with,  and  a  dozen  queen-cages. 

When  catching  queens  I  take  along  a  box 
with  blocks  of  eggs;  and  if  I  find  a  hive  with- 
out eggs  I  do  not  look  for  a  queen,  but  give 
them  a  block  of  eggs.  I  can  give  out  eggs 
and  catch  a  dozen  queens  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  next  time  over,  or  in  two  or  three  days, 
I  find  queens  laying  in  many  hives  to  which 
I  gave  trggs;  and  if  they  have  started  cells  I 
give  them  a  virgin  queen;  and  so  it  goes,  a 
continual  round  for  the  season. 

I  use  lard  on  my  hands  to  keep  the  propo- 


lis from  sticking;  and  if  the  bees  are  cross  a 
little  honey  on  the  back  of  my  hands  seems 
to  quiet  them. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  LARGE  HIVE. 

I  see  that  large  and  small  hives  are  dis- 
cussed. Ours  are  about  right.  They  have 
a  tight  division-board  and  chatt'  cushion  on 
each  side.  We  winter  our  bees  on  eight 
frames.  One  can  easily  make  this  hive  large 
(fourteen  frames)  or  small,  in  the  spring. 
The  strong  colonies  are  soon  ready  tor  an 
extra  frame,  and  sometimes  we  keep  putting 
in  frames  until  they  have  twelve.  When  we 
are  ready  to  put  supers  on  these  hives  we 
take  out  these  extra  frames  of  brood,  shak- 
ing otT  the  bees,  and  use  them  to  strengthen 
weak  colonies,  thus  reducing  down  to  eight 
frames.  The  bees  fill  the  supers  immediate- 
ly. You  see  I  would  not  want  a  hive  that 
could  not  be  made  large  or  small  at  will. 
Taking  out  the  brood  at  this  time  seems  to 
retard  swarming.  We  had  five  swarms  from 
sixty  colonies  last  year. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

[The  plan  you  describe  for  putting  bees 
in  a  mailing-cage  is  all  right.  We  used  to 
employ  that  method;  but  it  took  so  much 
time  that  we  abandoned  it  in  favor  of  the 
plan  that  we  described  and  illustrated.  Our 
boys  seem  to  prefer  the  faster  plan,  even  if 
it  does  result  in  more  stings  to  their  fingers. 

If  a  colony  be  given  a  large  amount  of 
breeding  capacity,  such  as  can  be  afforded 
by  a  large  hive  there  will  be  far  less  swarm- 
ing than  from  one  where  the  breeding  room 
is  limited.  The  bee-keeping  world  has  not 
given  this  question  enough  thought  and  at- 
tention. Our  columns  are  open  to  a  further 
discussion  of  the  matter. — Ed.] 
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SYVERUD'S   AUTOMATIC  BEE-BRUSH. 
As  the  comb  is  passed  between  the  brushes  they  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  thus  wiping  the  bees  from 
both  sides  at  once. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  BEE-BRUSH. 


A  Double  Brush    for  Freeing    Combs   of 
Bees  Almost  Instantly. 


BY  L.   A.   SYVERUD. 


In  Shaking  bees  from  combs  I  have  often 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  if  we  could  get 
the  bees  off  quickly  without  scattering  them 
too  much.  With  this  in  mind  I  constructed 
a  brushing-machine  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  The  device  is  what  I 
call  a  rotary  bee-brush,  and  it  wipes  the  bees 
from  both  sides  of  a  comb  at  one  operation 
as  rapidly  as  the  comb  can  be  handled. 

In  the  first  view  the  position  of  the  comb 
is  seen  when  it  is  leady  to  be  passed  be- 
tween the  brushes,  the  right  hand  just 
touching  ihe  cord,  which,  when  carried  out 
by  the  hand,  revolves  the  brushes  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  in  which  the  comb 
is  moving,  and  instantly  cleans  it  of  bees, 
that  is,  the  same  movement  that  pushes  the 
comb  between  the  brushes  pulls  the  cord 
which  causes  the  brushes  to  revolve 

I  like  to  have  the  bees  drop  at  the  entrance 
of  their  own  hive;  and  to  do  this  I  have  ar- 
ranged a  hopper  in  front  of  the  brushes  (not 
shown  in  the  picture),  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  being  scattered  too  much.  I  place  the 
michine  in  front  of  the  hive  and  a  little  to 
one  side,  so  that  the  hopper  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  I  remove  one  comb 
at  a  time,  give  it  a  shake  into  the  hopper 
and  pass  it  quickly  between  the  brushes; 
then  swing  it  around  to  the  back  of  the  hive 
and  put  it  directly  into  the  comb  box  or 
bucket.  The  work  can  be  done  in  much 
less  time  than  by  ordinary  methods.    Coiled 


wire  springs  revolve  the  brushes  back  to 
their  original  position,  and  also  wind  up  the 
cord  ready  for  the  next  comb.  Next  season 
I  expect  to  try  foot  power  for  operating  the 
brushes. 

Canton,  S.  D. 

[Double  brushes,  for  brushing  both  sides 
of  combs  at  once,  have  been  illustrated  in 
these  columns  before;  but  Mr.  Syverud  has 
gone  one  better  by  making  a  revolving 
brush,  the  bristles  revolving  af[ainst  the 
side  of  the  comb.  At  first  thought  this 
seems  like  a  good  principle.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  a  machine  like  this 
can  be  carried  around  to  each  hive  and  ad- 
justed to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
in  the  end  save  time  over  a  common  hand 
brush.  The  roller  brushes  would  need 
washing,  probably,  as  often  as  any  brush. 
—Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

NEW    INVENTIONS     FOR    EXTRACTED- 
HONEY  PRODUCTION. 


Some  of  the  New  Appliances  Tested. 

BY  H.   H.   ROOT. 


In  the  November  issue  of  the  Bee-keepers' 
Review  Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  gives  his  ex- 
perience with  uncapping-machines,  capping- 
melters,  honey-knives,  etc.  After  having 
tried  the  Ferguson  uncapping-machine,  de- 
scribed on  p  403,  July  1,  Gleanings  his  ver- 
dict is  that,  if  combs  are  built  with  plain  y&- 
inch  end-bars,  and  are  as  straight  and  smooth 
as  a  board,  and  slightly  bulged  on  each  side, 
so  that  all  of  the  capping  surface  projects 
about  ]4  inch  beyond  the  edges  of  the  end- 
bars,  but  little  more  can  be  asked  for  in  the 
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steam  uncapping-knife.— A  gallon  can  over  a  double 
flat-wick  oil-stove  furnishes  the  steam  necessary. 

way  of  an  uncapping-machine.  However, 
although  all  of  his  combs  are  built  on  wired 
foundation,  not  one  in  four,  he  says,  answers 
to  the  above  requirements  Even  when  a 
comb  is  reasonably  straight,  he  points  out 
that  one  side  is  often  slightly  bulged  while 
the  other  is  correspondingly  depressed,  the 
result  being  that  one  side  is  uncapped  per- 
fectly while  the  other  is  untouched. 

In  our  own  extracting  we  also  have  given 
the  Ferguson  uncapping-machine  a  trial, 
and  we  agree  perfectly  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 
We  have  not  tried  all  of  the  uncapping-ma- 
chines  that  have  been  described  and  illus- 
trated; but  in  our  opinion  there  are  a  few 
objections  that  will  hold  true  with  all.  We 
believe  that  the  mere  cutting  of  the  cappings 
and  getting  rid  of  them  is  only  a  part  of  the 
problem  that  presents  itself.  Thp  real  prob- 
lem is  to  uncap  the  depressed  surfaces  without 
complicated  mechanism,  the  expense  of  which 
is  prohibitory.  We  are  sure  that  an  uncap- 
ping-machine may  be  built,  and  probably  is 
built,  which  will  uncap  in  a  satisfactory  man- 


ner; but  the  question  is,  are  such  machines 
practicable?  For  the  majority  of  combs, 
even  should  the  machine  do  the  work,  it  is 
probable  that  individual  attention  would 
need  to  be  given  to  take  care  of  the  depres- 
sions, and  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
much  faster  work  could  be  done,  in  view  of 
this,  than  a  skilled  operator  can  do  with  a 
good  uncapping  knife. 

THE  STEAM-HEATED  UNCAPPING  KNIFE.* 

For  several  years  we  have  believed  that 
the  steam-heated  knife  is  the  best  solution 
of  the  uncapping  problem;  but  we  have  hes- 
itated to  say  very  much  about  it  for  fear  that 
there  might  be  some  objection  to  it  that 
would  come  up  after  the  plan  had  been  tried 
extensively.  Mr.  Hutchinson  calls  the  steam- 
knife  a  "daisy, "and  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
" biggest  little  inventions  of  the  apicultural 
times."  The  best  thing  about  the  steam- 
knife  is  that  it  does  not  get  clogged  or  gum- 
med up,  and  we  have  found  that  a  razor  edge 
is  not  as  necessary  as  with  a  cold  knife.  A 
cold  knife  that  is  good  and  sharp  works  well 
until  wax  begins  to  adhere  to  the  edge,  and 
then  the  knife  mutilates  and  tears  the  comb 
in  a  most  aggrava  ing  way.    This  trouble 


The  Root  capping-melter  showing  the  removable  circular  screen. 

The  square  box  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  can,  and 

give  plenty  of  room  for  the  operator. 


The  inside  of  the  capping-melter  looking  from  above, 
showing  the  circular  screen  at  the  bottom. 

may  be  overcome  by  dipping  the  knife  in 
hot  water,  but  this  is  only  a  partial  remedy. 
The  steam  heated  knife  quickly  passes 
through  tough  or  tender  combs  with  ease, 
and  without  breaking  or  mutilating  the  cells. 
Much  less  force  is  needed, 
and  the  work  is  not  nearly  as 
tiresome. 

A  tea  kettle  with  the  rub- 
ber tube  attached  to  the 
snout  by  means  of  adhesive 
tape  may  be  u«ed  for  a  boil- 
er; but  a  copper  can  is  bet- 
ter. If  the  tea-kettle  is  used, 
several  thicknesses  of  cloth 


*This  device  (or  one  quite  sim- 
ilar) was  first  used  in  Europe.  It 
appears  to  have  been  il'ustrated 
and  described  in  several  European 
bee-journals  some  ye^rs  ago.  We 
first  showed  it  at  the  National  De- 
troit Convention  in  1908,  although 
we  had  been  using  it  a  year  prior 
to  that  time. 
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BEES  KEPT  IN  A  HEN-HOUSE  WITH  HOLES  SAWED   FOR  THE  HIVE-ENTRaNCES. 


should  be  placed  over  the  opening,  and  the 
lid  crowded  down  tightly  to  make  a  snug 
fit.  A  round  disc  of  pasteboard  inside  the 
screw-cap  on  a  can  makes  every  thing 
steam-tight  when  the  cap  is  turned  down 
with  the  fingers. 

THE  CAPPING-MELTERS. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  found  that  the  large 
Beuhne  capping-melter  did  satisfactory  work 
when  he  removed  the  inner  separator  and 
allowed  the  honey  and  wax  to  run  out  away 
from  the  heat  as  quickly  as  possible.  When- 
ever the  inner  separator  was  used,  the  hon- 
ey was  spoiled  because  of  the  long- continued 
heat;  but  when  the  hnney  was  gotten  away 
from  the  heat  immediately,  the  flavor  and 
color  were  not  injured.  Mr.  Hutchinson  did 
not  find  the  Root  capping-melter  satisfactory, 
for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  have  enough 
capacity  for  the  rate  at  which  he  was  ex- 
tracting. The  one- burner  Root-melter,  as 
has  been  described  in  these  columns,  is  not 
intended  for  the  largest  apiaries,  where 
from  two  to  five  thousand  pounds  of  honey 
is  extracted  per  day.  At  this  rate  a  larger 
melter  must  be  used,  and  there  must  be  two 
burners  to  furnish  enough  heating  surface 
to  get  rid  of  the  cappings  as  fast  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  combs.  An  improved 
strainer  is  now  used  on  the  Root  melter, 
which  greatly  increases  its  capacity,  but,  at 
the  same  t.me,  a  much  larger  size  is  needed 
for  the  largest  apiaries. 

There  is  one  point  that  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  capping-melters; 
and  that  is,  that,  if  the  honey  and  wax  are 
not  separated  while  hot  in  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  the  Aikin  separator,  which  has 
been  described  before,  the  honey,  if  allowed 


to  cool  under  the  layer  of  wax  on  top,  takes 
on,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  waxy  flavor 
which  is  not  noticeable  if  the  wax  cools  by 
itself.  We  can  not  explain  this;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact,  since  others  besides  our- 
selves have  noticed  it.  For  the  best  results, 
therefore,  a  separator  should  be  used. 


BEES    AND    CHICKENS    IN    THE    SAME 
BUILDING. 


BY  W.   T.   BAILEY. 


I  started  in  the  bee  business  with  four  col- 
onies in  the  fall  of  1908.  Not  knowing  any 
thingaboutit  I  putthehivesin  the  hen-house 
and  sawed  holes  for  the  old-fashioned  en- 
trances to  stick  through. 

I  was  so  much  interested  in  bee  culture 
that  1  talked  bees  to  every  one  I  met,  and 
one  gentleman  loaned  me  a  very  old  and 
well-worn  copy  of  a  bee-book  which  proved 
to  be  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  by  A.  1.  Root. 
This  book  made  me  a  winner,  and  I  have 
since  felt  very  friendly  to  bee  people,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Root,  and  my  gratitude  goes 
out  to  him.  From  the  four  old  colonies  and 
two  new  ones  last  summer  I  secured  about 
150  lbs  of  comb  honey,  which  was  sold  at  a 
good  price.  I  now  have  ten  colonies;  am 
Italianizing,  and  expect  to  glut  the  market 
next  year. 

Suffolk,  Va.,  has  10,000  people,  two  miles 
west  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  is  the 
biggest  peanut  center  in  the  world. 

•Suffolk,  Va. 
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THE    MOTOR  CYCLE      FOR    THE    BEE- 
KEEPER. 


Traveling  to    Outyurds  at  the  Rate   of  a 
Mile  a  Minute. 


BV  L.    F.   HOWDEN. 


Having  had  three  years'  experience  with 
motor  cycles  I  am  glad  to  rela\e  my  experi- 
ence, as  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  those 
who  run  out-apiaries  —  particularly  those 
who  need  some  means  of  locomotion  that  is 
more  rapid  than  the  horse  or  even  the  auto- 
mobile. 

Of  course,  there  is  much  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  riding  a  motor  cycle;  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact  I  used  mine  mostly  for 
business,  having  found  it  to  be  a  wonderful 
money-saver  by  saving  time,  which  is  quite 
an  important  factor  with  a  man  who  runs 
out-apiaries  many  miles  from  home. 

Another  reason  why  the  motor  cycle  ex- 
cels other  means  of  travtl  is  its  low  expense 
of  upkeep  I  have  found  that,  after  riding 
a  two  cylinder  five  horse-power  "Indian" 
4000  mihs,  my  expense  tor  repaiis  has  been 
only  $10.00  to  15  00,  which  is  surely  a  small 
amount  when  one  takes  into  consideration 
the  distance  traveled,  time  saved,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  this  willing  steed  al- 
ways ready.  The  oil  and  gasoline  required 
to  run  a  motor  cycle  depend  on  the  condition 
of  roads,  hil  s  encountered,  etc.;  but  I  think 
that,  as  an  average,  a  eallon  and  a  half  will 
run  one  a  hundred  miles. 

The  speed  of  a  motor  cycle  is  almost  un- 


limited. I  have  traveled  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  fifty-five  seconds,  and  there  still  seemed 
to  bf  more  speed  in  ihe  machine  It  is  rath- 
er hard  to  tell  what  the  maximum  speed 
might  be;  but  I  think  this  rate  is  fast  enough 
for  the  ordinary  bee-keeper  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  throttle  the  machine  down  to  five 
miles  an  hour. 

As  I  have  been  in  the  supply  b"siness  I 
had  my  machine  equipped  with  a  luggage- 
c  trrier  which  I  used  to  quite  an  extent  for 
carrying  packages  <o  and  from  the  depot, 
having  carried  as  much  as  50  lbs.  at  once. 

To  those  who  ask  how  the  "Indian  "climbs 
hills,  I  will  say  that  the  tive-horse  power  ma- 
chine will  climb  any  hill  that  an  automobile 
or  horse  and  wagon  will  negotiate.  Those 
who  live  in  a  hilly  country  siiould  buy  the 
two  cy  inder  tive-horse-power  model  selling 
for  $275. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

[There  are  several  good  makes  of  motor 
cycles  on  the  market.  Besides  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  article  there  are  the  following: 
Curtiss  Reading  Standard,  Thor,  Yale,  Mer- 
kle,  Pierce,  and  some  others.  The  self-pro- 
pelled cycle  has  now  come  to  so  high  a  state 
of  perfection  that  it  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered an  experiment  but  a  practical  every- 
day machine  for  business  or  pleasure.  The 
expense,  as  stated  by  our  correspondent,  is 
very  moderate.  Something,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  mechanical  ability  of  the 
rider  and  his  care  of  the  machine.  If  he 
fails  to  keep  his  bearings  well  adjusted  and 
oiled,  and  allows  his  machine  to  get  out  of 
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ACRE  JUST  PURCHASED  FOR  THE  CHKKENS. 


order,  he  may  have  some  expensive  repairs. 
If  the  directions  of  the  salesman  are  careful- 
ly followed  out,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever 
for  any  unnecessary  wear  on  the  machine. 
The  chief  expense  for  up  keep  will  be  for 
tires;  and  the  cost  even  then  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  speed  with  which  the  rider 
drives,  and  whether  he  is  careful  to  pick  his 
way,  selecting  the  best  parts  of  the  road  in- 
stead of  taking  every  thing  as  it  comes  — 
glass  bottles,  sharp  stonps,  and  all. 

In  this  connection  w  e  would  not  advise 
any  driver  of  a  motor  c\cle  to  go  faster  than 
25  m  lesanhour.  This  is  fast  pnough.  High 
speeds  increase  the  cost  of  up-keep,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger.  Whilf'  some  of  the 
high  priced  machii  es  are  capable  of  making 
a  mile  a  minute,  there  is  considerable  dan- 
ger at  such  speed.  One  jou'  g  man  in  our 
locality,  a  fa?t  rider,  took  a  severe  tumble, 
and  was  unconscious  for  several  hours.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  it  did  not  kill  him. 

As  between  a  double  cylinder  and  a  sin- 
gle-c\linder  machine,  the  latter  will  take 
practically  all  the  hills  unless  the  grades  are 
very  steep.  The  two  and  four  cylinder  ma- 
chines are  a  little  quieter  in  operation,  while 
the  single  cylinder  gives  otf  a  sharp  bark  at 
every  impulse.  In  localities  unfrequfnted 
by  automobiles  some  horse-  are  badl>  fright- 
ened by  the  single  c>linder  exhaust. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  a  good  motor  cycle 
can  be  very  advantageously  used  for  out- 
apiary  work.  The  cost  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  an  automobile;  and  when 
one  does  not  wish  to  carry  too  large  an 
amount  of  luggage  he  can  make  a  trip  to  the 


yards  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  in  a  full- 
fit  dged  auto. 

Perhaps  the  average  person  feels  that  he 
could  not  learn  to  run  an  autobike.  Almost 
any  one  who  can  run  a  common  bicycle  will 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  learning  to  han- 
dle one  of  the  self-propelled  type.  He 
should  seek,  howevtr,  to  get  all  the  '  point- 
ers'"  possible  from  the  agency  where  he 
gets  the  machine.  Then  if  he  will  be  content 
to  ride  at  a  moderate  speed  and  every  day 
look  over  his  tirts  bolts,  and  nuts,  and  see 
that  his  machine  is  well  oiled,  he  will  have 
very  little  trouble. 

Very  good  second  hand  autocycles  are 
sometimes  to  be  had  at  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  the  pr  ce  of  a  new  machine;  ordinari- 
ly, however,  we  would  advise  the  purchase 
of  a  new  machine;  and  for  out  apiary  work 
we  would  get  a  luggage  carrier  in  connec- 
tion. The  price  of  the  single-cylinder  ma- 
chines runs  up  to  about  $200. — Ed.] 


THE    MOTOR    CYCI E    FOR    CARRYING 
SUPPLIES. 


BY  H.  G.  QUIRIN. 


We  note  that  we  are  to  have  several  arti- 
cles on  the  automobile  and  its  use  in  out  api- 
ary work.  We  are  all  interest,  as  for  some 
seasons  past  we  had  been  thinking  of  getting 
one  for  that  very  purpose,  but  for  various 
reasons  did  not  do  so.  Instead  we  bought 
an  up  to-date  motorcycle,  for  we  figured  that 
we  could  build  a  carrier  on  the  rear  which 
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would  enable  us  to  carry  50  to  100  pounds. 
This,  together  with  a  horse  and  spring  wag- 
on we  have,  answers  all  right  except  in  the 
fall  when  the  bulk  of  the  honey  is  taken  oil', 
when,  of  course,  we  requixe  a  two-horse 
wagon. 

While  the  motor  cycle  tills  the  simple  want 
of  taking  one  over  the  road,  it  is  not  all  that 
one  migtit  desire  when  it  comes  to  carrying 
freight.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no  springs 
and  does  not  ride  as  easy;  and  in  carrying 
bees  and  foundation  it  takes  careful  riding 
over  the  rough  spots  so  as  not  to  knock  out 
the  foundation  and  smash  the  combs;  but  by 
placing  a  thick  cushion  on  the  carrier,  and 
wedging  up  the  frames  of  foundation  good 
and  light,  one  can  carry  them  all  r  ght.  When 
carrying  bees  and  brood  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  frames  wired,  and  such  c  imbs  se- 
lected as  contain  but  little  or  no  honey.  Of 
course,  old  and  tough  combs  wh'ch  are  well 
fastened  at  all  sides  are  preferable  to  new 
ones  at  all  times. 

When  it  comes  to  speed,  there  is  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  motor  cycle,  as  most 
standard  makes  speed  up  to  a  mile  a  minute; 
but  for  rou jh,  sandy,  or  muddy  roads,  they 
are  no  good. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  auto  for  a  bee- 
keeper would  be  of  the  high- wheeled  type 
with  friction  drive,  solid  tires,  and  built  after 
the  fashion  of  a  spring  wagon,  motor  to  be 
air-cooled,  and  the  rig  capable  of  carrying 
about  500  to  800  pounds.  There  is  a  high- 
wheeled  auto  delivery  in  our  town,  which 
does  an  express  business  and  has  been  run- 
ning all  winter  through  all  this  snow.  I  think 
it  is  an  International. 

Bellevue,  Ohio. 


I.   ROOTS    FLORIDA    BROODER- 
HOUSE. 


Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  from  the  North,  who  visit- 
ed us  with  his  koJak,  I  give  you  a  glimpse 
of  the  brooder  housp  1  have  mentioned,  and 
also  a  view  of  our  Florida  home  with  some 
of  the  trop  cal  vegetation  in  the  foreground. 
The  brooder-house  is  8X14  feet,  an  i  divided 
by  netting  in  the  middle  so  as  to  make  two 
rooms,  7x8  feet  each  4^  feet  high  on  the 
north  side,  and  b^A  high  in  front.  Wesley 
and  I  built  it,  although  neither  of  us  is  a  car- 
penter. Almost  every  stick  of  material  is 
cull  flooring  that  costs  here  only  $12.00  per 
1000. 

The  sills  are  2x4,  but  all  above  the  sills  is 
this  fluoring  4  in.  wide.  Tne  corner  boards 
are  flooring  nailed  together,  and  the  sid- 
ing is  then  nailed  inside  of  these.  I  ordered 
cheap  shingles;  but  as  tbey  were  out,  I  took 
the  best  cypress  and  placed  them  two  inches 
apart,  as  you  will  notice  in  the  picture.  I 
got  two  damaged  win-iows  to  let  the  sun  in 
on  cool  mornings.  Each  apartment  contains 
a  brooder  with  25  chicks,  and  by  shutting  the 
doors  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  get  chilly  at 
night  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
warm  and  comfortable  it  is  inside  until  the 
sun  gets  up  again  next  morning.  On  the 
north  side  are  long  shutters.  2  ft.  wide,  that 
can  be  swung  up  under  the  eaves  during 
very  warm  weather.  The  netting  that  goes 
down  a  foot  into  the  ground  keeps  out  all 
night  prowlers;  the  joints  are  all  tight  enough 
to  keep  outcold  winds  and  frost,  if  any  should 
come,  and  the  chicks  have  a  dry  warm  place 
to  scratch  and  exercise  when  it  is  damp  or 
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rainy  outside.  Clear  around  under  the  eaves 
is  a  little  long  box  or  shelf  where  fall  tools 
and  small  things  needed  in  the  care  of  the 
chicks  may  be  kept  out  of  the  way,  where 
they  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  where  you 
can  reach  them  without  any  stooping.  My 
decision  is,  just  now,  that  if  you  are  going 
to  run  an  incubator  (even  down  in  Florida) 
you  need  some  sort  of  brooder-house.  I  do 
not  think  this  one  cost,  labor  and  all,  over 
$40  00.  Several  who  have  looked  it  over 
have  suggested  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  place 
for  two  people  to  live  in,  in  this  genial  chmate, 
especially  if  the  aforesaid  "two  people  "  had 
got  tired  of  paying  out  money  for  rent,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  having  nothing  to 
show  for  it  I  might  add  that  Wesley  and  I 
have  built  three  similar  houses  for  roostir  g 
and  laying  houses.  These,  however,  have 
no  windows  nor  doors  except  screen  doors 
covered  with  netting.  The  whole  south  side 
is  netting.  Each  house  is  shut  up  at  night 
and  opened  at  daylight. — A.  I.  R. 


FASTENING  FULL  SHEETS  OF  FOUNDA- 
TION IN  SHALLOW  EXTRACT- 
ING FRAMES. 


The  Spoon  and  Melted- wax  Plan  Found  the 
Most  Satisfactory. 


BY  F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  ^he  shallow  extracting-frames  I  use  full 
sheets  of  foundation;  but  neither  in  those  of 
my  own  make  nor  in  those  made  by  Root  is 
there  provided  a  wedge  device  for  fastening 
in  the  sheets,  so  one  must  fall  back  upon 
wax  as  a  cementing  medium,  or  grip  between 
two  strips  of  wood.  My  preference  is  for 
wax. 

When  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  foundation-fastening  I  gathered  to- 
gether the  literature  upon  the  subject  in  the 
various  magazines  and  books  and  compared 
them  all.  Mr.  Hutchinson  described  one 
method  that  looked  rather  alluring — one  in 
which  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  resin  is 
melted  in  an  oil-can  and  poured  from  the 
spout  on  to  the  top-bar  of  the  frame  along- 
side the  edge  of  the  sheet.  I  will  admit  that, 
in  Mr.  Hutcninson's  hands,  the  scheme  prob- 
ably worked  first  rate;  but  with  me  it  was  an 
utter  failure.  I  tried  two  different  sizes  of 
C3ns,  and  experimented  with  various  sizes 
of  aperture;  but  the  wax  set  in  the  nozzle  on 
the  first  pouring,  and  then  the  fun  began. 
For  a  while  I  tried  boring  out  the  hole  each 
time  with  a  nail,  but  soon  the  clogging  work- 
ed its  way  downward  beyond  reach.  Then 
I  tried  plunging  the  can  into  the  hot  water 
bath  with  the  nozzle  down.  This  melted  the 
wax  all  right,  but  soon  there  was  more  water 
inside  than  wax,  while  outside  the  wax  was 
speedily  getting  on  top  of  the  water.  Be- 
sides, I  was  burning  my  fingers,  and  while 
it  is  possible  my  digits  may  in  due  season  be- 
come inured  to  bee-stings  I  am  afraid  they 
will  never  become  immune  to  scalds  from 
hot  water.    So  the  Hutchinson  idea  after  a 


fair  trial  was  voted  unsuited  to  this  locality. 
Louis  Scholl's  spoon  method  looked  sloppy 
and  inherently  lacking  in  nicety;  but  I  have 
a  high  opinion  of  his  opinions,  so  I  decided 
to  give  it  a  trial.  After  a  little  practice,  and 
getiing  the  tools  adjusted  to  suit  my  hand,  I 
found  the  system  exceedingly  good,  and  now 
I  can  fasten  a  few  hundred  sheets  of  founda- 
tion into  position  in  a  little  while. 

The  essential  tools  are  a  suitable  spoon 
and  a  frame- rack.  "Suitable"  is  a  rather 
vague  term;  but  I  have  tried  tea,  dessert, 
soup,  and  big  cooking  spoons,  and  my  choice 
is  the  dessert  size.  Mine  cost  me  about  5 
cts.  in  a  hardware  store,  and  is  made  of  iron 
with  a  plated  surface.  As  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  melted 
wax  would  flow  irom  its  lip,  my  mind  went 
back  to  the  "cruisie  "  of  fifty  years  ago — that 
is  to  say,  the  holder  for  the  melted  fat  and 
cotton  or  vegetable  pith  that  did  duty  as 
light-producer  in  the  cottar  homes  of  Scot- 
land. In  general  outline  it  suggested  a  Bart- 
lett  pear  divided  the  long  way,  the  core  and 
meat  being  removed.  So  I  decided  to  shape 
my  dessert-spoon  along  the  same  lines,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  free  use  of  pliers 
and  hammers. 

So  please  picture  to  yourself  the  main  part 
of  the  body  of  the  spoon  being  used  as  a  res- 
ervoir while  the  sides  at  the  point  are  folded 
inward  so  as  to  form  an  open  ditch  about  ^  s 
inch  wide  through  which  the  wax  may  flow. 
While  the  melted  wax  is  being  poured  on 
the  frame  this  must  be  held  upside  down 
with  the  sheet  resting  on  the  under  side  of 
the  top  bar.  A  support  of  some  kind  is  em- 
phatically necessary.  My  first  was  an  ex- 
perimental one  to  hold  only  one  frame  at  a 
time;  but  once  I  had  got  the  angles  to  my 
mind  I  made  another  to  hold  three. 

Make  a  solid  board  frame  of  ^4  -inch  lumber, 
20  by  24.  Diagonally  across  the  face  of  it 
nail  three  cleats  of  the  same  thickness  any 
convenient  width,  not  more  than  an  inch, 
the  left  ends  (provided  the  cleats  run  clear 
across  the  board)  being  3,  10,  and  17  inches 
from  the  top,  the  right  ends  10,  17,  and  24 
inches.  Then,  for  plain  frames  of  y's  top- 
bar,  make  from  's-inch  boards,  such  as  one 
finds  on  boxes,  three  pieces  slightly  smaller 
than  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  frame,  say 
4  by  16.  For  Root  frames  the  thickness 
should  be  }i  inch.  Nail  these  half  an  inch 
above  the  cleats,  and  the  rack  is  ready.  When 
in  use  mine  stands  on  the  bench  with  a  slight 
backward  tilt,  being  supported  by  a  brace 
that  is  fastened  to  the  back. 

The  wax  is  melted  in  a  large  jelly-glass 
that  stands  in  a  five-pound  lard-pail  contain- 
ing water  almost  to  the  top  of  the  glass.  A 
small  kerosene-stove  is  a  convenient  source 
of  heat.  The  spoon  usually  rests  in  the  wa- 
ter when  not  in  use,  so  as  to  keep  it  warm 
and  clean. 

Every  thing  ready,  three  frames  are  plac- 
ed on  the  rark  upside  down;  then  sheets  of 
foundation  are  slipped  into  place.  It  pays  to 
handle  the  sheet  with  great  care  so  as  to 
keep  it  perfectly  flat  and  the  edges  stra  ght. 
The  best  edge  is  dropped  on  the  frame  so 
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that  there  may  be  perfect  contact  all  along 
the  line. 

Dip  the  spoon  in  the  melterl  wax  and  take 
up  about  half  its  capacity.  Bring  it  quickly 
to  the  left  end  of  the  top  bar;  turn  the  handle 
of  the  spoon  away  from  the  body  and  pour 
out  the  wax,  at  the  same  time  running  the 
spoon  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  left 
hand,  slightly  resting  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  foundation,  presses  it  down  on  the  top- 
bar,  and  at  the  Same  time  the  lip  of  the  spoon 
presses  the  lower  edge  against  the  board, 
thus  getting  perfect  alignment.  The  bar  be- 
ing on  a  slope,  the  melted  wax  runs  rapidly 
downward,  just  enough  being  caught  in  the 
depressions  of  the  foundation  to  make  a  per- 
fect cement. 

When  all  three  sheets  have  been  fastened, 
the  frames  should  be  reversed  and  the  melt- 
ed wax  applied  on  the  other  side. 

Lastly,  a  word  of  caution  as  to  the  handling 
of  the  trames  once  the  foun  ation  has  been 
fastened.  The  wax  sets  very  speedily,  but 
it  takes  quite  a  while  to  harden,  so  the  sheet 
of  foundation  must  never  be  out  of  per- 
pendicular. To  reverse  the  frame,  lift  it  off 
the  rack  and  turn  it  slowly  end  for  end. 
When  the  second  application  has  been  made 
lift  the  frame  by  both  bands;  lower  one  un- 
til the  top-bar  is  perpendicalar  then  change 
hands  and  bring  the  top-bar  horizontal,  prop- 
er side  up. 

The  hiv*>  is,  of  course,  the  best  place  to 
store  the  frames  uniil  they  are  wanted  for 
use. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


THE    LEGAL    CC^TROL  OF  BEE    TER- 
RITORY. 


An    Actual    Case    where    No    Law    could 
Help  Matters. 


BY  J.  L.  BYER. 


With  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  we  have  read 
what  Dr  Miller  has  to  say  in  defense  of  his 
position  on  the  question  of  the  legal  control 
of  bee  territ-^ry  and  before  going  further  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that,  while  1  may  have 
intimated  in  a  former  article  my  inability  to 
understand  the  doctor's  attitude  on  this 
question,  yet  I  never  for  a  moment  question- 
ed his  sincerity  and  h  -nesty  in  the  matter. 
I  am  placed  in  quite  a  difficult  position  in  at- 
tempting to  combat  the  arguments  advanced, 
from  ♦he  fact  that  the  proposition  on  which 
Dr  Miller  bases  all  his  theories  on  the  ques- 
ti<»n  at  issue  is,  in  nur  opinion,  entirely  un- 
tenable I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  statement 
made  by  him  that  "if  ever  bee-keeping  is  to 
stand  upon  a  firm  basis  like  other  lines  of 
busin^ss,  there  must  be  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  the  bee-keeper  ^hall  feel  just  as 
secure  against  interference  as  the  stook- 
rais-  r  who  is  assured  by  the  law  that  his 
fields  shall  be  occuped  by  his  cattle  and  his 
alone." 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, I  hold  that  the  two  cases  are  not  at  all 


parallel;  for  before  the  stock-raiseT*  has  such 
privileges  he  must  either  own  the  land  or 
pay  an  adequate  rental  for  the  same — some- 
thing that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  bee- 
keeper to  do  in  the  many  thickly  settled 
communities  where  so  many  bees  are  kept 
to-day.  As  regards  Australia  and  some  oth- 
er sparsely  settled  sections,  we  admit,  as  we 
did  in  a  former  article,  that  legal  control  of 
territory  for  the  bee  keeper  might  be  possi- 
ble; but,  as  pointed  out  in  that  same  article, 
conditions  that  are  applicable  in  such  places 
would  be  entirely  impossible  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  communities. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  regard  the 
doctor's  "foundation  stone"  as  an  impossi- 
ble proposition  in  so  far  as  bee-keepmg  is 
concerned,  and  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  my  belief  is  that  all  who  contemplate 
going  into  bee  keeping  as  a  business  may  as 
well  realize  at  the  first  th;it  it  is  a  business 
of  many  uncertainties,  and  be  prepared  to 
cope  with  the  overstocking  and  other  prob- 
lems incidental  to  the  calling,  just  as  miners 
and  other  s  engaged  in  uncertain  occupat  ons 
expect  the  various  ups  and  downs  natural  to 
the  work  from  the  very  nature  of  the  same. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  very  few  real  bee  keepers  do  en- 
croach upon  others,  as  here  in  Ontario,  at 
least,  it  is  quite  rare  to  hear  of  a  man  mov- 
ing bees  near  another  who  has  located  be- 
fore him.  At  present  I  can  recall  only  one 
instance  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  and  in 
that  case  one  of  our  extensive  producers 
moved  right  across  the  road  from  another 
bee-keeper;  and  1  wish  to  say  most  emphat- 
ically that,  unless  there  were  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances that  were  not  revealed  to  me, 
the  bee  keeper  who  did  the  moving  is  about 
fifty  percent  less  of  a  man,  in  my  estimation, 
than  he  was  before  I  heard  of  the  matter. 
As  we  have  never  been  in  the  locality  where 
this  happened,  all  we  have  on  the  subject  is 
second-handed,  and  we  do  not  feel  as  well 
qualified  to  speak  as  though  personally  aware 
of  all  the  facts. 

The  supposition  that  Dr.  Miller  advances 
regarding  Mr.  Jones  moving  to  a  locality 
suitable  for  maintaining  .00  colonies,  and 
then  having  another  man  move  in  near  him 
with  an  apiary,  is  unfortunately  too  true  in 
reality  in  so^ie  few  cases;  but  when  we  go 
to  suppose  what  would  happen  in  a  se  tied 
community  where  there  were  a  number 
keeping  bees,  if  a  law  were  passed  giving 
control  of  all  the  territory  to  one  man — well, 
language  fails  me,  and  I  can  only  appeal  to 
imigination. 

"There's  no  such  conflict  about  a  cow  pas- 
ture; and  why  should  there  be  as  to  a  bee- 
pasture?  "  As  we  have  already  stated,  the 
cow  man.  in  order  to  get  such  exclusive 
rights,  either  owns  or  rents  all  the  land  his 
cows  'oam  over.  Let  a  bee  keeper  comply 
with  these  conditions,  and  then  the  two 
cases  will  in  a  slight  degree  be  parallel,  and 
not  before. 

Right  here  at  my  home  I  have  a  c^se  that 
is  not  m  the  supposition  class;  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  matter  I  will  ask  Dr.  Miller  to 
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mete  out  justice  on  the  theory  of  each  bee- 
keeper owning  his  own  territory.  More 
than  60  years  aero  my  grandfather  had  an 
apiary  of  100  colonies,  or  thereabout,  where 
my  home  apiary  is  now  established.  Right 
across  the  road,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  his  brother,  my  great-uncle,  had  a  like 
number  of  colonies.  If  I  remember  my 
grandfather  correctly,  he  started  with  the 
bees  a  year  or  so  before  his  brother  did,  and 
I  want  Dr.  Miller  to  note  this  fact,  for  this 
means  that  I  should  have  prior  rights  to  the 
field.  In  course  of  time  both  of  these  men 
died,  and  my  father  kept  bees  at  the  home 
yard  while  a  son  in-law  of  my  uncle  now  has 
bees  in  the  yard  across  the  road.  As  already 
stated,  my  home  yard  is  where  my  grand- 
father's bees  were  standing  60  years  ago; 
and  while,  in  .ormer  years,  there  was  no  ap- 
parent overstocking,  yet  now  in  the  matter 
of  spring  feed  there  are  entirely  too  many 
bees  on  the  range.  To  get  around  this  diffi- 
culty I  have  for  the  past  few  years  been 
moving  away  part  of  the  apiary  in  the  fall, 
bringing  them  home  again  at  the  opening  of 
the  alsike  flow.  This,  of  course,  means  a 
lot  of  work,  and,  from  a  selfish  point  r>f  view, 
I  might  wish  that  my  relative  across  the  road 
would  reduce  the  number  of  his  own  colo- 
nies, or  else  that  a  law  were  passed  giving 
me,  as  the  exclusive  bee-keeper,  the  rights 
to  the  range.  As  r.e  has  a  farm  as  well  as 
the  bees,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  will 
'^ver  move  away  nor  yet  discontinue  keeping 
bees;  and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances 
I  have  never  considered  such  a  thing  in  the 
least  probable.  What  do  I  intend  to  do  in 
the  matter?  Why,  some  time  I  expect  to 
get  a  new  location  and  move  to  it,  even  if  it 
does  cause  me  considerable  expense  and  in- 
convenience. That  course,  or  putting  up 
with  present  conditions,  is  my  only  alterna- 
tive, and  really  I  do  not  feel  like  blaming 
anybody  about  it  either.  But  suppose  both 
of  us  decide  to  stay  on  the  job,  ana  go  on  in- 
creasing these  two  apiaries— how  would  any 
legislation  regarding  the  control  of  territory 
work  out  in  our  cases?  It  certainly  would 
need  the  judgment  of  a  Solomon  to  decide 
the  matter.  To  complicate  the  case  further, 
there  are,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  at  least 
forty  farm ers  on  the  range  in  question, 
most  of  them  owning  their  land  and  grow- 
ing alsike.  Suppose  the  majority  of  them  are 
keeping  a  few  bees,  which  in  the  aggregate 
make  up  quite  a  number  on  this  already 
stocked  locality,  how  would  the  proposed 
legislati'>n  work  in  their  case? 

The  illustration  given  is  not  at  all  an  exag- 
gerated picture,  as  there  are  many  cases  just 
as  complicated  as  this  that  would  be  reveal- 
ed if  ever  such  a  thing  as  legal  control  of  bee 
territory  were  thought  of.  The  more  I  think 
of  the  matter,  the  more  it  appeals  1o  me  as 
being  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  law  as 
advocated  by  Dr.  Miller  would  ever  be  work- 
able; and  this  being  the  case,  I  too  would 
end  this  article  with  the  same  words  as  he 
did  his.  and  warn  all  prospective  bee-keep- 
ers that  "No  bee  keeper  in  this  land  has  a 
legal  right  to  his  bee  territory;"  and  may  I 


be  pardoned  for  appending  the  proph»>cy 
that  he  is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  have  such 
an  assurance? 
Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HONEY-BEE. 


A  Lantern  Lecture  by  C.  P.  Gillette,  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Delivered  before  the  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Colorado 
State  Bee-keepers'  Association,  December,  1909. 


[Bee-keepers  are  often  surprised  to  find  that  the 
subject  of  apiculture  is  so  interesting:  to  the  members 
of  farmers'  institutes,  or  even  to  a  popular  audience. 
We  have  mentioned  a  good  many  times  that  it  pays  a 
bee-keeper  well  to  eive  talks  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
and  many  have  followed  our  advice  with  both  plea- 
sure and  profit.  We  have  had  a  number  of  requests 
for  scientific  data  arranged  in  an  easily  understood 
form,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  place  this  article  by 
Prof.  Gillette  in  the^e  columns,  knowing  that  it  sup- 
plies this  information  in  a  popular  form  that  can  be 
easily  made  use  of  by  those  who  desire  to  give  prac- 
tical talks  on  apiculture.— ED.] 

Without  the  pictures  this  address  can  be 
given  only  in  part.  The  following  is  a  brief 
extract  from  what  was  said. 

The  honey-bee  is,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  silkworm,  the  most  important 
commercial  insect.  Although  the  bee  is 
handled  and  cared  for  throughout  its  life  by 
man,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  domesti- 
cated animal.  A  colony  of  bees  in  the  apiary 
differs  from  a  colony  of  wild  bees  in  a  bee- 
tree  or  a  ledge  of  rocks  only  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  home  they  dwell  in.  The 
insect  intellisence  is  not  capable  of  being 
taught  as  one  might  teach  a  dog  or  a  horse. 

Bees  do  wonderful  things  to  provide  for 
their  home  needs  and  the  care  of  the  young; 
but  they  do  all  from  instinct,  and  not  from 
education  received  from  others  after  they 
are  grown. 

The  social  habits  of  the  bee  are  greatly  to 
be  admired.  The  family,  though  very  large, 
numbering  thousands,  live  together  in  the 
utmost  harmony  The  bee  colony  is  often 
referred  to  as  a  true  commune  where  each 
colony  is  a  single  family,  and  each  family, 
consisting  of  one  mother  and  her  children, 
will  oppose  to  the  death  the  intrusions  of 
neighbors,  although  these  neighbors  maybe 
of  the  closest  blood  relationships,  perhaps 
first  cousins,  or  even  full  sisters  that  left  the 
home  a  few  weeks  before  to  start  a  home  of 
their  own.  So,  between  families  the  bee  is 
not  a  communist  at  all. 

There  are  many  species  of  wild  bees  that 
are  not  used  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
many  species  of  ants  that,  like  the  honey- 
bee, live  in  colonies,  but  in  no  case  do  these 
social  insects  permit  members  of  other  colo- 
nies to  enter  the  home  and  disturb  the  prop- 
erty there  collected. 

There  are  a  great  many  fossils  of  insects 
found  in  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  that  must 
have  been  formed  at  a  time  long  before  man 
inhabited  the  earth.  It  is  altogether  proba- 
ble that  our  honey-bee  was  present  upon  the 
earth  gathering  nectar  and  pollen,  cross-fer- 
tilizing plants,_and  caring  for  its^  home,  be- 
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fore  the  earth  was  in  a  condition  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  human  beings. 

We  are  also  interested  in  the  honey-bee 
because  it  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class, 
thus  ranking  in  the  insect  world  with  man 
in  the  realm  of  higher  animal  life. 

The  honey-bee  is  a  true  insect,  and  is 
built  upon  a  very  different  plan  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals  with  which  we  come  in 
contact  The  body  is  divided  into  three  very 
distinct  portions  —  the  head,  containing  the 
organs  of  special  sense  and  brain;  the  tho- 
rax, which  is  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
body,  and  to  which  are  attached  the  legs  and 
wings  for  locomotion;  and  the  abdomen, 
which  possesses  the  organs  of  digestion,  re- 
production, and,  for  the  most  part,  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  circulation  as  well. 
The  number  of  legs  in  the  adult  insect  is 
six,  a  number  whicli  we  do  not  find  in  other 
forms  of  animal  life.  The  heart  is  a  mere 
tube  with  openings  along  the  sides  for  the 
entrance  of  the  body  fluid,  or  blood.  This 
fluid  is  forced  forward  by  the  pulsations  of 
this  tube,  and  poured  out  into  the  body  cav- 
ity again  to  bathe  the  tissues.  Insects  do 
not  have  a  closed  circulation. 

The  nervous  system,  which  lies  near  the 
dorsal  surface  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  lies 
close  along  the  ventral  surface  in  the  honey- 
bee, as  well  as  in  all  of  the  insects.  The 
honey-bee  breathes,  not  through  nostrils  lo- 
cated in  the  head,  but  through  small  open- 
ings called  spiracles,  which  open  along  the 
sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  abdomen.  Hold- 
ing the  head  of  a  bee  or  any  other  insect  un- 
der water  would  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  respiration.  There  are  no  lungs.  The 
air  taken  in  through  these  spiracles  is  car- 
ried by  minute  branching  trachea  to  every 
living  part  of  the  body,  where  it  supplies  ox- 
ygen to  the  tissues  and  takes  away  the  poi- 
sonous carbonic-acid  gas.  So  the  honey  bee 
never  has  pure  and  impure  blood  side  by 
side.    The  blood  is  all  the  time  kept  pure. 

The  honey-bee  possesses  ab<>ut  the  same 
organs  of  special  sense  as  we  find  in  higher 
animals;  but  these  organs  are  built  upon 
very  ditierent  plans.  That  the  bee  can  see, 
smell,  taste,  and  feel  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  possibly  it  can  hear  also,  but  upon  this 
point  there  is  some  reason  for  doubt.  Nature 
provides  only  such  organs  for  its  numerous 
creatures  as  are  specially  needed.  The  bee 
must  see  and  smell  or  it  could  not  find  the 
flowers  from  which  the  food  is  obtained  .or 
both  the  young  and  the  adult  members  of 
the  bee  family.  It  might  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  all  color  in  flowers,  as  well  as  all 
odor,  is  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
honey-bee  and  other  flower-visiting  insects 
to  carry  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom  for 
cross-fertilization.  The  flowers  that  do  not 
need  the  insects  to  carry  pollen  in  this  way 
have  neither  beautiful  colors  nor  any  aroma 
to  attract  the  insects,  nor  do  they  secrete 
nectar.  If  the  flower  blooms  in  the  evening 
or  very  early  morning,  it  is  white  or  light 
yellow  because  these  colors  are  most  plainly 
seen  in  the  dim  light.  If  the  color  and  size 
of  the  flower  are  such  as  to  make  it  incon- 


spicuous, then  the  odor  is  very  strong  so  as 
to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  size  and  color 
in  attracting  the  insect  visitants. 

Bees,  hue  most  other  insects,  pass  through 
four  very  distinct  stages  in  their  develop- 
ment— the  egg,  the  larva  (or  growing  stage) , 
the  pupa  (or  resting  stage),  and  the  adult. 
The  adult  bee  lives  a  few  weeks  only  during 
the  summer  season;  but  those  bees  that  ma- 
ture late  may  live  well  into  the  honey-gath- 
ering season  of  the  fo  lowing  year. 

The  bee,  being  a  skilled  workman  (or 
workwoman),  has  highly  developed  instru- 
ments for  carrying  on  its  work.  Among 
those  that  were  shown  upon  the  screen  were 
the  large  compound  eyes  to  see  well  with 
by  dayhght;  the  little  ocelli,  better  adapted 
for  vision  where  very  little  light  is  present; 
the  eye-brush,  used  to  clean  all  dust  from 
the  compound  eyes  that  the  vision  may  be 
clear;  the  compound  hairs  found  only  upon 
thosf  bees  that  gather  pollen,  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  entang  ing  the 
puUen  grains  as  the  bee  tumbles  about  in  the 
flower;  the  brush,  by  which  all  of  these  pol- 
len grains  are  collected  to  be  p'aced  in  the 
pollen-basket;  and  many  other  very  inter- 
esting structures. 

Whde  the  bee  is  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance to  man  as  a  gatherer  of  one  of  the 
choicest  sweets  that  we  have  upon  our 
tables,  it  probably  does  even  greater  benefit 
in  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  flowers  of  our 
agricultural  fruits  and  plants,  and  so  cause 
larger  crops.  There  is  some  question,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  the  honeybee  greatly 
increases  the  yield  of  alfalfa  seed,  as  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  able  to  fer- 
tilize themselves  without  the  assistance  of 
visiting  insects. 


RESULTS   OF    BEE-KEEPING    LEARNED 
FROM  BOOKS. 


A  History  of  a  Beginner's   Mistakes    and 
Experiences. 

BY  MARTHA  K.   PURSELL. 


I  have  studied  the  theories  and  read  the 
practices  of  bee-keepers  until  it  seems  I  have 
all  that  books  can  give  me  "Langstroth, 
Revised  by  Dadant,"  "Quinby's  New  Bee- 
keeping," "The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture," 
Miller's  "Forty  Years  among  the  Bees," 
"Advanced  Bee  Culture  "  —  these  have  been 
my  text-books. 

To  look  back  on  the  work  of  the  last  few 
seasons  is  to  laugh.  It  was  a  blind  effort  to 
use  book  methods  without  knowledge  of  un- 
derlying principles  —  a  succession  of  mis- 
taJces,  with  changes  often  enough  to  prevent 
total  loss. 

CHAPTER  ONE. 

In  the  early  spring  one  year  I  was  in  a 
run  down  condition  of  health  with  a  pocket- 
book  to  match.  How  to  change  these  condi- 
tions became  the  question.  My  physician 
said  I  should  be  more  out  of  doors.  My 
home,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  surburban  town, 
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offered  a  suitable  location  for  bee-keeping, 
so  I  finally  decided  to  try  that. 

The  initial  proceeding  was  to  subscribe 
for  Glkanings  In  order  to  understand 
terms  used  several  good  books  were  read. 
This  reading  only  show  ed  how  much  1  had  to 
learn  1  t  en  subscribed  for  the  American 
Bee  Journal  and  the  Review.  Back  tiumbers 
of  Gleamngs  and  'he  Review  introduced  me 
to  Miller,  Di)olittle,  Alexander,  Townsend, 
and  all  the  other  lights  of  varying  power 
which  illumine  the  world  of  bee-keepers. 

The  diversity  of  methods  seeming  at  first 
to  contradict  each  other  was  a  suurce  of 
much  confusion  of  mind.  I  worked  at  first, 
as  many  in  every  line  continue  to  do,  by  the 
rule  of  thumb.  My  first  order  for  supplies 
was: — 

1  ten-frame  hive  nailed  and  painted,  full  sheets. 
5        "  "    in  flat,  full  sheets. 

1  Danz.  super  ready  for  use,  full  sheets. 

1  stan<'ard  smoker. 

2  honey-boards. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  free 
demonstrations  on  a  roof  in  Philadelphia. 
My  twelve-year-old  son,  destined  to  be  my 
assistant  and  successor,  and  myself  were 
soon  on  hand  to  see  how  bees  were  handled. 
On  May  15  we  ca'ried  home  a  four- frame 
nucleus  with  quetn.    This  is  hive  No   1. 

Before  the  supphes  arrived  I  ordered  f  com 
a  local  breeder  of  golden  bees  a  two  frame 
nucleus  and  queen.  These  were  to  be  call- 
ed for  on  notice.  The  season  be  ng  unusu- 
ally late  they  were  not  received  un  il  May 
25.    Hive  No.  2. 

Later  purchasps  of  bees  were  as  follows: 
On  the  last  of  Jane  a  one  frame  nucleus  with 
extra  bees  and  fine  queen  bought  by  the 
boy  when  the  roof  apiary  was  closed  for  the 
season.    Hive  No.  3. 

A  box  hive  of  black  bees  purchased  in  July 
of  a  neighbor  was  drummed  into  a  ten-frame 
hive  filled  with  nine  foundation  frames  and 
one  comb  from  No.  3.  Their  queen  was  lost, 
but  they  raised  a  fine  Italian.     Hive  no.  4. 

June  28  we  attended  a  field  meetii  g,  and 
there  heard  that  the  season  was  over.  We 
had  supposed  that  there  was  always  honey 
all  summer,  and  wondered  what  No.  1  would 
do  now  if  it  grew  strong.  Perhaps  it  would 
swarm  with  the  fine  queen.  We  would  pre- 
vent that,  and  we  did,  to  our  so^^row. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  we  would 
get  no  honey  from  No.  1,  our  only  hope,  the 
gibes  of  the  family  determined  us  to  get  hon- 
ey somehow;  so  I  paid  $6  00  to  another 
neighbor  for  an  eight-frame  hybrid  colony. 
This  neighbor  had  been  keeping  bees  for 
several  years,  and  assured  me  tiiat  he  usual- 
ly secured  as  much  horiey  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  Result—  all  field  bees  returned 
to  their  old  home.  On  examination,  neither 
eggs  nor  queen  was  found.  After  waiting 
twelve  days  to  see  if  the  stray  virgin  had 
mated,  we  found  no  queen.  Sent  the  boy 
to  town  to  buy  a  fine  ItJian  queen;  intro- 
duced on  the  candy  plan,  only  to  find  it  dead 
a  few  days  later.  Growing  desperate  at  this 
delav,  but  still  hoping  for  hon«-y,  I  inserted 
a  cell  raised  in  a  baby  nucleus  from  the  egg 
The  queen  resulting  was  superseded  the  fol- 


lowing sprirg.  Can  you  wonder  that  it  gave 
us  no  honey  and  requited  feeding  for  win- 
ter?   Hive  No.  5 

The  purchase  of  a  queen  Sept.  1,  when  the 
Ferris  plan  was  so  large  on  m>  horiztm,  com- 
pleted the  amount  spent  f  -r  stock  during  the 
>  ear,  which  was  $25  50.  This,  and  a  bill  for 
supplies,  used  and  unused,  of  $20.85  was  on 
one  side  of  my  ledger  and  the  other  side  was 
blank. 

MISTAKES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

1.  Putting  in  all  the  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion before  they  were  needed. 

2.  Trying  to  get  most  of  it  drawn  out  by 

§iving  every  nucleus  a  full   set  at    once, 
ome  of  it  was  chewed  into  holes  or  propo- 
lized 

3  Changing  to  sectional  hive  too  late  in 
the  season,  and  when  the  colony  was  not 
strong. 

4.  Trying  to  raise  a  queen  in  a  nucleus 
fr  m  the  e^g 

Colony  No  1  could  have  be^n  made  to  pro- 
duce exti  acted  honey  if  a  shallow  super  had 
been  given  over  a  contracted  hrood-nest,  as 
the  ten  frames  were  filled  with  honey  when 
it  was  broken  up,  in  an  effort  to  cnange  to 
sectional  hive. 

By  the  time  winter  set  in,  the  bees  were 
in  this  shape:  No.  1  had  ceased  to  be.  This 
had  been  transferred  late  into  one  part  of  a 
sectional  hive,  and  was  thought  to  be  strong 
enough  in  bet  s  and  stores  to  winter,  but 
was  found  que*  nless  and  dead 

No.  2  was  strong  and  full  of  stores. 

Nos.  3  and  4  were  in  a  ten-frame  hive  with 
partition  between,  a  la  Ferris. 

No.  5  had  a  poor  queen,  and  had  to  be  fed 
for  win  'er. 

No.  6  was  another  hive,  a  la  Ferris,  made 
up  from  combs  of  No.  1,  No.  3.  and  No.  4, 
with  queen  purchased  in  September  in  one 
side,  and  one  raised  from  cell  found  in  No. 
1,  after  her  queen  had  been  killed  in  need- 
less changes,  in  the  other. 

To  be  continued. 

REMOVING  BEES   FROM  THE   CELLAR. 


A  Cold  Day  Should  be  Selected  In  Order 
to  Prevent  the  Bees  Stampeding. 


BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  remove  bees  from 
cellars,  and  begin  preparations  for  a  bumper 
crop  ot  clover  honey,  tor  which  the  prospects 
never  looked  brighter  than  now.  All  the 
clovers  went  into  the  winter  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  heavy  blanket  of  snow 
has  kept  them  so.  Bee  keepers  have  every 
reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  should  put 
forth  every  elTort  to  make  the  season  of  1910 
a  record-breaker  for  honey  production. 

A  good  start  is  a  long  leap  toward  winning 
the  race;  therefore  our  success  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  uepend  upon  giving  our  bees 
a  good  sen  I  ott'  in  the  spnng.  Tins  is  very 
important.  A  mistake  made  at  this  point 
can  not  easily  be  rectifie.i,  and  the  resuit  is 
often  a  lot  of  weak  and  unproductive  colo- 
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nies  that  might  have  been  profitable  honey- 
producers  had  the  bee-keeper  performed  his 
part  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

WHEN  TO  REMOVE    BEES  FROM  THE  CELLAR. 

The  time  of  soft-maple  bloom  is  usually 
considered  the  right  , time  to  remove  bets 
from  the  cellar.  Begin  operations  in  the  aft- 
ernoon of  a  cold  cloudy  doy,  when  the  pros- 
pect is  good  for  continued  cold  for  two  or 
three  days.  When  a  w  arm  day  comes  the 
bees  wdl  fly  out  naturally,  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  excitement,  will  mark  their  lo- 
cation and  return  to  their  respective  hives. 
There  will  be  no  drifting,  and,  btst  of  all,  no 
robbing 

If  bees  are  removed  from  the  cellar  on  a 
warm  sunshiny  day  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
mixup,  which  is  little  less  than  a  stampede 
Bees  wiM  rush  from  the  hives  without  mark- 
ing their  locations,  and  return  to  son  e  other 
hive  to  which  they  may  be  attracted  by  an 
unusual  commotion,  and  thus  some  hives 
will  become  jammed  full  while  others  will  be 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  them 
a  serious  setback.  Robbing  is  sure  to  be- 
gin, and  will  cause  more  or  less  trouble  and 
vex  tious  losses  until  the  honey-flow  begins; 
for  a  bee  once  a  rubtier  is  always  a  robber, 
and  IS  good  for  nothing  else  All  this  trou- 
ble may  bt-  avoided  by  exercising  a  little  tare 
and  starting  r  ght. 

When  the  bees  are  removed  from  the  cel- 
lar it  is  a  good  plan  to  spread  burlap  sacks 
over  the  hiv  e  and  push  a  telescope  cap  down 
over  the  whole  hive  and  let  them  severely 
alone  until  settled  warm  weather.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  spring  tinkedng  with  bees  ex- 
cept to  feed  liberally  any  that  may  be  short 
of  stores 

Birmingham,  0. 

[We  particularly  indorse  our  correspon- 
dent's recommendation  as  io  the  kind  of  day 
when  bees  should  be  taken  out  of  the  cellar. 
Beginners  who  have  bees  to  take  out  would 
do  well  to  fallow  thebe  directions  carefully. 
—Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  BAIT  SECTIONS. 
Comb  vs.  Extracted  Honey. 

BY  CHAS.  D.   WEST. 

Sin-^e  my  brother  was  killed  (in  July,  1907) 
I  have  b  en  in  the  bee  busmess  with  my 
father.  Mr.  N.  D.  West.  We  are  running 
500  colonies,  all  for  comb  honey  except  80, 
which  we  run  for  extracted.  We  use  an 
eight-frame  automatic  extractor  run  by  a 
gasoline  engine.  We  find  it  saves  us  time 
and  labor.  The  engine  is  also  used  to  run 
our  saw.  Un'ilwe  bought  the  engine  and 
extractor  we  did  our  extracting  by  hand,  and 

I  our  saw  was  run  by  horse  power.     The  en- 
gine is  safer  and  more  convenient. 
In  the  Jan.  1st  issue  1  read  an  artic'e  by 
H.  E  Crowther,  on  the  best  place  to  put  bait 
sections.     If  he  will  pardon  me  I  will  make 


WHERE  TO  PUT  THE  BAITS. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  center  of  the  su- 

Eer  is  the  btst  place.  We  have  also  used 
ait  sections  both  ways,  and  obtain  better 
results  in  the  cent»r.  Bees  usually  begin 
their  work  in  the  center  of  the  brood-hive 
where  most  of  the  eggs  and  brood  are  found. 
If  a  hive  is  opened  on  a  cool  morning,  most 
of  the  bees  will  be  clustered  in  the  center  of 
the  hive,  where  the  brood  is  usually  the 
thickest  If  the  cover  is  raised  from  the 
supers  on  a  cool  morning,  and  the  bees  are 
there,  they  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  su- 
per, even  when  no  bait  sections  are  used. 

The  hive  w  e  are  using  needs  two  supers 
to  cover  the  top;  and  by  using  the  bait  sec- 
tions in  the  center  it  requires  only  half  as 
many.  After  the  bees  are  up  in  the  sec- 
tions, and  working  well,  they  will  stay  there 
as  long  as  the  honey  flow  is  good  and  they 
are  kept  strong. 

THORNS  FOR  SUPPORTING  FOUNDATION. 

Mr.  Crowther's  idea  of  the  short  splints  in 
the  top  bar  to  prevent  the  foundation  buck- 
ling is  a  very  good  one.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
remembt-r,  my  father  used  long  thorns  in 
the  top  and  end  bars  to  prevent  buckling; 
also  to  serve  as  supports  to  keep  the  founda- 
tion from  falling  out  while  bting  cairied 
from  one  placp  to  another  and  while  han- 
dling. Since  bee  diseases  have  been  in  this 
locality,  we  have  discarded  the  use  of  the 
thorns,  and  use  foundation  which  is  wired 
vertically  and  horizontally.  This  keeps  it 
from  buckling.  The  thorns  sometimes  both- 
er about  removing  the  combs  when  they  are 
to  be  made  into  wax  or  when  they  melt  out. 

EXTRACTING  SUPERS  OVER  EXCLUDFRS. 

Until  the  last  three  years,  we  have  run, 
for  comb  honey,  about  500  colonies  in  tive 
different  apiaries  The  last  three  years  we 
have  been  running  one  apiary  (our  home 
apiary)  of  80  colonies,  for  extracted  honey. 
From  this  yard  we  get  more  honey  with  less 
work.  The  production  of  extracted  is  not 
only  labor-saving  but  can  be  looked  at  from 
the  financial  standpoint  as  w«  11.  One  hun- 
dred good  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey 
will  produce  more  pounds  of  honey  than  the 
same  number  run  for  comb  honey.  The 
past  season  we  got  more  honey  from  76  run 
for  extracted  honey  than  from  100  which 
were  run  for  comb,  about  two  miles  distant. 

Excluders  do  not  interfere  with  the  stor- 
ing of  honey.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
bees  are  strong  enough  we  put  on  a  super 
of  extracting- combs  without  the  excluder, 
and  let  the  queen  lay  in  the  super  as  well  as 
in  the  brood-chamber  if  the  combs  above  are 
in  proper  condition.  By  this  method  there 
are  two  hives  of  brood,  which  are  better  than 
one.  Of  course,  this  super  must  be  put  on 
in  time.  The  queen,  after  the  super  is  full 
of  brood,  is  put  in  the  lower  hive,  with  the 
excluder  between.  The  brood  in  the  super 
is  allowed  to  hatch  in  time  to  help  gather  ihe 
honey-flow  which  is  to  be  on  hand  soon.  By 
using  this  plan  the  colonies  will  be  a  half 
stronger  in  Dees. 

This  is  also  a  fine  way  for  making  increase. 
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By  having  bees  hatched  in  Ihe  super  they 
will  return  to  ihat  part  of  the  hive  with  the 
nectar  which  they  gather.  This  induces  the 
bees  in  the  lower  hive  to  store  the  honey 
above,  and  save  the  lower  combs  for  brood. 

Middleburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 

[It  is  generally  conceded  that  more  ex- 
tracted can  be  produced  under  the  same  con- 
ditions than  comb  honey;  but  how  much 
more  is  a  mooted  question. — Ed.] 


'  DRIFTING "  AFTER  MOVING    OR   SET- 
TING BEES  our  OF  A  CELLAR. 

What  Is  "Drifting"?    A  Discussion  of  the 

Conditions  which  Cause  it,  and 

the  Remedies. 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN. 


The  question  often  presents  itself,  as  to 
how  we  can  prevent  bees,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, from  drifting.  By  "drifting"  is 
meant  the  tendency  bees  have  to  fly  out  of 
their  hives  in  considerable  numbers,  and,  in- 
stead of  returning,  go  to  a  new  location  in 
the  apiary.  This  may  result  in  the  bees  be- 
ing attracted  to  the  most  populous  colunies, 
or  possibly  from  one  end  of  a  row  to  anoth- 
er, or  from  one  side  of  the  apiary  to  the  oth- 
er side.  This  condition  occurs  most  frequent- 
ly during  the  tirst  flight  in  the  spring,  par- 
ticularly when  the  bees  have  been  winiered 
indoors  under  unfavorable  condit  ons. 
Another  occasion  for  driftmg  is  when  bees 
are  moved  from  one  locatii  n  to  another  in 
the  summer.  There  is  also,  in  rare  instances, 
a  tendency  to  drift  when  a  swarm  issues  and 
returns  again  The  bees  of  such  a  swarm 
scatter  somewhat  into  every  hive  in  a  row, 
etc.  This  latter,  h  wever,  does  not  come 
properly  under  the  occasions  for  drifting,  al- 
though we  will  consider  it  later. 

To  remedy  the  conditions  given  we  must 
find  the  causes— the  {.rincipal  one,  in  my 
estimation,  being  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  bees  so  that  they  do  not  mark  their  loca- 
tion as  they  leave  the  hive,  and  move,  there- 
fore, toward  a  stronger  attraction  elsewhere, 
which  attraction  generallv  consists  of  flying 
bees  or  clustered  bees  that  are  vi&ibly  attract- 
ing others  to  them. 

Another  cause  is  the  wind,  which  may  blow 
the  bees  to  one  side  of  abeeyard.  ano,  as 
they  recover  control  of  their  motion,  they 
collect  in  front  of  the  most  ctmvenieni  hive, 
and  the  one  manifesting  the  most  life,  hav- 
ing fo; gotten  or  lust  their  own  entrance;  and 
as  the  flying  bees  increase  in  numbers,  oth- 
ers keep  coming.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  colonies  are  set  out  of  a  cellar  after 
having  wintered  poorly,  when  the  conse- 
quent rapid  changes  of  conditions  from  in- 
side atmosphere  to  the  outside  increase  the 
excitement  of  the  first  fly.  The  proxin  ity 
of  one  hive  to  another  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  matter,  as  dots  also  the  order  in 
whi(h  the  hives  stand,  the  bees  of  hives 
standing  in  rows  being  perhaps  more  likely 
to  drift. 


MOVING  BEES. 

When  bees  are  moved  from  one  location 
to  another  during  hot  weather,  to  a  new 
pasture  for  instance,  so  that  they  have  been 
confined  to  the  hive,  they  get  excited,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  confined  when  it  is  light, 
and  if,  during  the  day,  the  hives  are  opened, 
the  bees  are  quite  likely  to  drift — perhaps  in 
several  ways.  The  end  of  the  row  at  which 
the  hives  are  lirst  opened  is  the  end  toward 
which  they  naturally  turn.  Af  er  that,  un- 
less enough  time  has  elapsed  so  that  the  first 
uproar  has  quieted  down,  within  moderation 
at  least,  one  may  open  the  hives  anywhere, 
and  yet  the  bees  will  keep  drifting  toward 
the  end  where  the  first  and  greatest  excite- 
ment is,  although  they  may  follow  a  row. 
The  principle  in  drifting  appears  to  be  this: 
A  temporary  excitement  causes  the  bees  to 
forget  the  instinct  rf  returning  to  the  place 
they  left,  so  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  new 
home  by  other  interests.  It  is  always  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  whether  bees  would 
not  return  to  their  own  hive  if  the  conditions 
were  unchanged  since  the  last  flight.  By 
this  I  mean  that,  if  every  colony  is  set  out 
fjom  the  cellar  and  placed  on  the  stand  oc- 
cupied last  year,  would  not  the  bets,  after 
an  excited  flight,  be  more  likely  to  return  to 
their  own  hives?  Or  if,  after  colonies  are 
moved  in  the  summer,  would  the  bees  have 
less  tendency  to  drift  if  the  hives  are  set  in 
the  same  relative  position  to  themselves  and 
the  other  objects? 

REMEDIFS  FOR  DRIFTING. 

In  setting  out  colonies  in  the  spring,  if  the 
cellar  can  be  well  aired  the  night  before,  and 
the  hives  set  out  before  daylight,  on  a  day 
when  it  is  no  warmer  than  necessary  for  safe 
flight,  and  preferably  on  a  cloudy  day,  if 
warm  enough,  the  conditions  are  not  favor- 
able to  drifting.  The  fewer  colonies  set  out 
at  one  time  the  better,  and  the  further  apart 
the  hives  are  placed  the  less  the  bees  are  at- 
tracted by  other  colonies.  If  a  bee  keeper 
d«  es  all  in  his  power  to  secure  these  condi- 
tions I  think  he  has  done  his  best.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  securing  ideal  wintering 
conditions;  forif  a  bee-keeperhas  not  already 
attended  to  this  there  is  no  use  in  suggesting 
to  him  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  it  is  too  late. 

Some  may  ask  how  they  can  secure  all  the 
above  combinations;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say  how,  fur,  as  in  many  other  things,  we 
have  an  ideal  or  pa'tern,  and  our  skill  and 
experience  must  aid  us  in  attaining  to  it. 

When  colonies  are  moved  I  like  to  set  the 
hives  on  their  new  stands  during  the  night. 
Then  after  the  entrances  are  opened  the  bees 
quiet  down  before  trying  their  first  flight. 
In  my  experience  this  has  always  prevented 
drifting.  When  this  can  not  be  done,  an  ex- 
cellent plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  bees  well  with 
water  before  the  hives  are  opened ;  and  if  they 
get  a  light  shower  bath  as  they  come  out  of 
tne  hives,  all  the  better. 

DKIFTING  OF  BEES  FROM  A  SWARM. 

Jacob  Alspaugh  once  said  to  me  that  if  the 
hives  were  close  together  he  would  prefer 
not  to  clip  the  queens'  wings,  for  he  would 
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rather  lose  an  occasional  swarm  than  to  have 
the  returning  bees  of  a  swarm  from  a  hive 
with  a  cHp'  ed  queen  scatter,  as  they  often 
do,  into  other  hives,  so  that,  if  these  other 
colonies  are  strong,  they  too  are  hkely  to  get 
the  swarming  impulse  Mr.  Alspaugh  siid 
further  that  he  had  marked  quite  a  number 
of  hives  into  which  bees  from  returning 
swarms  had  enered,  and  these  colonies  soon 
wanted  to  swarm.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  explain  the  action  of  the  bees  of  a  normal 
swarm,  when  returning  on  account  of  having 
a  clipped  queen,  and  entering  other  hives, 
is  that  there  is  a  stronger  attraction  than 
that  at  the  old  home.  In  such  cases  the  bees 
seem  to  be  determined  not  to  go  back  to  the 
old  location. 
Brantford,  Can. 


WHITE-CLOVER  PROSPECTS. 


A  Bumper  Crop  Predicts  for  1910;  if  the 
Clover  Is  in  Good  Condition  Nov.  1,  of 
any  Year,  Prospects  for  a  Honey  Crop 
are  Favorable  for  the  Following  Season. 


BY  VIRGIL  WEAVER. 


[Mr.  Weaver  is  the  man  who  predicted  a  scant  white- 
clover  honey-flow  in  1909.  and  who,  in  spite  of  the 
opinions  of  nearly  all  of  the  writers  to  the  contrary, 
held  to  his  prediction  until  the  season  proved  that  he 
was  right.  He  believes  now  that,  in  most  localities  at 
least,  there  will  be  a  record  white-clover  yield  in  1910. 
In  view  of  his  past  record,  the  following  article  de- 
serves careful  attention. — ED.] 

1  began  bee-kpeping  in  1893.  I  had  read 
Root's  ABC,  Doolittle  on  queen-rearing, 
the  bee  journals  two  years,  and  had  studied 
bees  nearly  all  my  life.  I  ordered  25  hives 
from  the  Root  Co  ,  and  purchased  ten  colo- 
nies of  black  bees  in  box  hives;  transferred 
them  to  eight  frame  hives  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  honey-flow.  Very  little  clover 
showed  up;  no  honey  was  harvested;  so  by 
studying  the  bee  periodicals  closely  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  clover  had  winter- 
killed. When  1894  came  I  had  17  good  colo- 
nies. We  had  a  very  mild  winter,  so  felt 
pretty  sure  that  the  honey-flow  would  be 
good.  The  conditions  in  the  spring  being 
very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  white  clo- 
ver I  could  not  see  why  the  honey  failed. 
Then  1895  and  1896  gave  the  same  results. 
Four  failures  in  succession  reduced  my  bee 
fever  to  the  80's,  and  I  was  just  about  ready 
to  give  up.  One  thing  I  had  noticed  was 
that,  preceding  each  of  the  years  mentioned, 
it  had  run  from  very  dry  to  moderately  dry, 
especially  in  July  and  August.  The  year 
189B  changed  the  program  exactly.  We  had 
a  dry  spring;  July  gave  a  rainfaU  of  8  inches; 
August  more  than  6,  and  September  was  very 
little  better,  giving  about  5  in.  The  winter 
following  was  about  normal;  the  spring  of 
1897  was  very  favorable,  and  the  honey  se- 
cured from  white  clover  averaged  150  lbs. 
per  colony.  The  year  1898  gave  100  lbs.  per 
colony,  and  1899  gave  30i)  lbs.;  the  winter  of 
1^98  was  the  coldest  on  record  in  my  locality, 
zero  weather  extending  into  March,  freezing 
and  thawing  continually.  This  300  pound 
yield  after  so  severe  a  winter  was  a  little 


contrary  to  the  teaching  of  most  of  the  old 
bee-keepers,  and  right  here  I  began  watch- 
ing for  the  combination  that  it  took  to  make 
a  honey  flow  from  white  clover.  Prior  to 
this  time  I  shared  the  opinion  of  other  bee- 
keepers, that  conditions  are  nearly  always 
normal  for  a  yield  from  white  clover  on  Nov. 
1,  and  that  the  winter  months  virtually  con- 
trol the  honej  -flow.  But  by  watching  very 
closely,  and  also  studying  Weather  Bureau 
statistics,  I  have  learned  that,  if  white  clover 
is  in  a  normal  condition  Nov.  1,  it  is  also  in 
a  normal  condition  April  1,  and  that  the  win- 
ter months  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
white  clover  honey- flow  than  Adam's  off  ox. 

On  May  9,  1907,  I  wrote  an  article  for  this 
journal,  telling  the  bee-keepers  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  white-clover  belt  'hat  there 
would  be  nothing  doing  in  the  white-clover 
line  that  year,  but  that  in  my  locality,  and 
the  southern  part  of  the  white-clover  belt, 
our  prospects  were  good  for  a  flow.  That 
year  I  sold  22,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  180  col- 
onies of  bees.  To  bear  my  former  statement 
out,  N.  E  Franre  said  that  he  could  count 
on  his  fingers  all  the  parties  who  had  a  hon- 
ev-fl  »w  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  19081 
made  no  honey  forecast,  because,  being  lo- 
cated on  the  southern  side  of  the  white-clo- 
ver belt,  I  was  hopeful  of  getting  some  of 
my  honey  off  at  the  high  price  before  the 
deluge  came  from  the  North — something  I 
was  mistaken  in.  In  February  1st  Glean- 
ings, 1909,  I  had  another  article,  telling  the 
bee-ki-epers  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er there  would  not  be  a  tenth  of  a  white-clo- 
ver crop  that  year;  but  didn  't  Miller,  Root, 
Doolittle,  Hand  &  Co.  do  me  up!  What  was 
the  result?  The  editor,  after  bringing  in  Can- 
ada, which  gave  a  yield  from  alsike  clover, 
and  in  eluding  all  the  alsike  and  sweet  clovers 
and  basswood  honey,  said  that  there  was 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  a  white-honey  flow. 
Now,  if  you  will  except  the  above-named 
sources  it  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind 
whether  there  was  a  single  carload  of  sur- 
plus white  clover  honey  gathered  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Hudson  River. 

Now  I  have  a  different  story.  Instead  of 
no  honey,  I  want  to  say  that  there  will  be  a 
bumper  crop  this  time  in  most  of  the  clover 
belt  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  When  I 
say  "white-clover  belt"  I  mean  those  locali- 
ties where  white  clover  grows  spontaneous- 
ly. The  best  of  these  localities  are  the  Blue 
Grass  sections  of  Kentucky;  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Southern  Minnesota, 
Southern  Michigan,  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
— Iowa  and  Northern  Illinois  being  the  heart 
of  this  belt.  Draw  a  line  from  Dubuque,  la., 
to  Springfield,  111.,  thence  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  thence  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  thence  south; 
in  nearly  all  the  white-clover  belt  east  of  this 
line  the  white  clover  is  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion; i.  e.,  a  crop  of  white  clover  started  from 
the  seed  in  the  spring  of  1909  which  grew 
continually,  caused  by  a  surplus  of  rainfall, 
and,  under  favorable  conditions,  will  pro- 
duce one  of  the  largest  honey-flows  on  rec- 
ord in  1910.  The  honey  crop  for  1910  now 
depends  on  normal  rainfall  and  sunshint^ 
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after  May  15,  not  on  the  amount  of  snowfall 
or  freezing  and  th  iwing  we  have  during  the 
winter  months.  The  snow  helps  in  just  this 
way:  It  leaves  the  ground  with  plenty  of 
moisture  in  it  in  the  spring,  thus  inviting 
more  moisture  when  the  clover  has  got  to 
have  it.  The  condition  west  of  this  line  is 
just  this.  The  clover  here  was  cut  off  from 
moisture  about  .July  10.  and  has  set  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  embryo  blossoms  to 
bloom  this  year;  and  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  in  this  section  is  a  moderate  yield. 
The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  -luly  and  August 
are  the  most  important  months  in  setting 
embryo  blossoms  for  next  season's  crop  of 
honey;  and  the  greater  the  rainfall  in  these 
months,  the  larger  amount  of  embryo  blos- 
soms set.  At  this  peri  d  the  other  grasses 
are  taking  a  kind  of  rest  Blue  grass  has  set 
its  crop  of  seed;  the  meadows  have  been 
shorn  by  the  mower,  and  have  not  started 
yet  on  a  new  crop  of  fa'l  growth,  thus  giving 
a  crop  of  new  white  cliverachance  to  spread 
itself  which,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  it  cer- 
tainly does  to  a  king's  taste.  In  a  great  many 
piaffes  of  this  section  the  rainfall  almost  van- 
ished after  July  10 — Cairo,  III.,  for  example, 
givmg  but  a  trace  of  rain  for  August.  West 
of  ihe  Mississippi  and  South  of  the  Minnesota 
line  conditions  are  not  very  favorable  for 
white- clover  honey.  Iowa  is  hit  hardest,  as 
there  ar*-  whole  counties  in  that  State  that 
will  not  produne  a  pound  of  surplus  white- 
clover  honey  this  year.  I  h  ive  no  govern- 
ment data  covering  Missouri  and  Kansas; 
but  through  an  unoffi<nal  source  I  h  ive  learn 
ed  that  a  good  part  of  these  States  were  hit 
hard  by  fall  drouths  in  1909,  there  being 
about  seven  weeks  without  rain,  beginning 
July  10,  in  large  areas  of  this  section,  in 
Missouri,  as  there  was  no  honey  last  year  to 
speak  of,  and  where  the  rainfall  was  exces- 
sive until  July  10,  there  ought  to  be  some 
honey  this  year.  I  want  the  snow-honey 
fellows  to  watch  Iowa  this  year.  The  ground 
there  in  most  parts  of  the  State  has  been 
covered  with  snow  since  Dec.  1.  and  I  say 
that  there  v\ill  not  be  half  a  yield  from  white 
clover  in  that  State  in  1910.  Snow  does  not 
set  emt^ryo  clover-blossoms.  It  takes  a  tem- 
perature from  7o  to  90  degrees,  and  from 
three  to  six  inches  of  rainfall  per  month  to 
do  the  work. 

I  will  now  tell  what  kind  of  weather  we 
need  to  make  a  bumper  crop  of  honey  in 
1910.  As  I  have  said  before,  wherever  the 
clover  is  in  a  normal  cindition  Nov.  1,  it  will 
be  in  a  normal  condition  April  1.  To  get 
best  results  after  April  1,  could  1  have  my 
own  way  in  my  locality  I  would  have  good 
rains  to  soak  the  ground  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  warm  weather  comes,  the  last  rains  to  be 
May  1;  then  I  would  have  three  weeks  of  dry 
weather — this  to  make  the  clover  till  the 
ground  with  feeders  to  gather  plant  f  lod  and 
mois'uie;  then  I  would  have  good  rains  to 
soak  the  ground  thoroughly  again;  also  as 
much  as  an  inch  of  rain  every  eight  or  ten 
days;  then  we  would  see  the  greatest  y  eld 
from  white  clover  that  any  combination  of 
circumstances  could  make. 


Now,  it  may  happen  that,  where  the  clover 
is  not  in  the  best  condition  now,  conditions 
will  be  good  for  a  honey  flow;  and  where 
conditions  are  most  favorable  now  for  a  lack 
of  or  from  too  much  moisture,  it  may  cut  the 
honey  flow  short:  but  taking  conditions  as  a 
whole,  to  have  clover  in  a  normal  condition 
Nov.  1  is  live  points  out  of  ten  in  securing  a 
honey-flow. 

In  speaking  of  a  normal  condition  for  white 
clover,  there  are  two  conditions  where  clo- 
ver is  in  a  normal  condition, one  which  occurs 
but  about  one  year  in  five.  It  occurred  in 
my  locality  in  my  17  years  of  bee-keeping  as 
follows:  1897.  i9o2.  19"6  and  1910.  At  Dr. 
Miller's  it  occurred  1897, 1903, 1908,  and  1910. 
Now,  as  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before 
this  condition  ran  occur  again  it  makes  it  for 
the  two  locations  about  one  year  in  five  as 
stated  above.  This  condition  is  a  crop  of 
wh'te  clover,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
started  from  the  seed  the  year  previous,  and 
has  covered  the  ground  thoroughly  with 
plants  that  are  in  the  best  condition  that  it  is 
possible  to  put  them  in.  These  are  the 
plants  that,  under  normal  condit'on,  in  the 
best  of  the  white-clover  belt,  will  yield  honey 
f  r  three  months.  The  other  condition, 
which  is  also  a  n'>rmal  one,  but  which  at  Dr. 
Miller's,  or,  in  fact,  all  the  best  of  the  white- 
clover  b*^  It.  will  not  produce  under  the  same 
climatic  conditions  more  than  half  as  much 
honey  as  the  condition  first  mentioned.  It 
is  where  these  plants  started  from  the  seed 
in  19^9,  and  have  developed  a  greater  part 
of  their  blossoms  in  1910.  Then  these  plants 
set  new  plants  from  their  runners,  and  these 
new  p'ants  set  new  embryo  blossoms  that 
blossom  next  year,  but  the  bloom  period  be- 
ing about  half  as  Ion  r  the  second  year  as  the 
first.  This  will  continue  for  a  year  or  two, 
then  they  fall  down  from  overcrowding  or 
drouth.  In  my  locality  clover  never  f  nls 
from  overcrowding.  As  T  am  on  the  extreme 
soui^hern  side  of  the  white-clover  belt  our 
soil  is  not  as  strong  nor  as  well  adapted  to 
white  clover  as  it  is  north.  There  is  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  in  my  locality  that 
will  make  white  clover  yield  honey  later 
than  July  10.  while  in  the  best  of  the  clo- 
ver belt  it  will  yield  honey  for  three  months 
or  more. 

Richmond,  Kentucky,  Feb.  28. 


SUPPLYING    NFFDED    STORES  IN  THE 
SPRIVG. 

Pouring    Svrup    into    Empty    Combs    In- 
stead of  Feeders;  some  Advantages  of 
the  Plan. 

BY  GFO.   ^HIBER. 


More  than  twenty  years  ago.  when  Dr. 
Miller  wrote  "A  Year  Among  the  Bees"  he 
gave  in  that  book  his  plan  of  fe  ding  by  fill- 
ing empty  combs  (regular  b^ood- combs), 
with  sugar  vrup  and  putting  them  right  in 
the  hive.  The  doctor  pointed  out  that  in 
this  way  one  always  has  plenty  of  feeders; 
for  if  all  the  combs  are  full  there  is  no  neces- 
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sity  for  feeding;  and  if  they  are  empty,  there 
are  plenty  of  feeders,  of  course  He  cau- 
tioned his  readers  against  alio  ing  any  ex- 
citement that  might  bring  on  robbmg,  and 
adwsed  nserting  ihf  cnmbs  late  m  the  day 
so  that  by  mornmg,  every  thing  would  be 
cleaned  up  in  hi&  later  book,  •  Korty  Ytais 
Among 'he  Bees,"  I  "Ote  that  he  has  ban- 
doned  comb  feeding,  and  uses  regular  feed- 
ers instead 

For  fall  feeding,  when  one  wi>hes  to  feed 
a  large  quantity  quickly  the  feeder  plan  may 
be  ttie  best;  yet  for  both  fall  and  spang 
feeding  I  still  ihiik  the  combs  are  the  most 
r  .  satisfactory.  There  are  never  any  feeders 
f  lying  around  in  the  way  and  I  am  never 
both,  red  by  leaks  when  I  put  ti  em  in  the 
hives,  caused  by  shrinkage,  etc.  The  re.  1 
value  of  feeding  m  the  c<  mbs  is  in  the 
spring  It  vtrr>  often  happens  that  I  have  a 
number  of  colonies  that  are  snor  of  stores 
when  they  come  out  of  winter  quarters.  I 
realize  that  it  is  bet  er  to  have  them  ted  suf 
ficiently  in  ttie  fall  to  last  until  fruit  bloom; 
but  although  I  ha\  e  iried  to  provide  sutii- 
cient  eveiy  fall,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
ha<  ing  o// colonies  com^  up  to  fruit  bl"om 
without  more  or  less  fee(  ing.  B>  the  way, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  ol  ars  gn.w 
any  faster  than  by  g'vmg  strong  C'lnnits  an 
I  abundance  of  stores,  so  tl'at  they  will  never 
be  short  during  t-  e  breeding  period  preced- 
ing the  flow.  Many  times  I  have  lost  money 
by  allowing  good  colonies  to  go  through  tl  is 
trying  period  a  little  too  near  the  "pauper 
line,"  tor  just  as  surety  as  the  sun  rises,  the 
queens  will  s-lacken  their  egg  laving  if  the 
honey  is  getting  scarce  and  no  more  is  ia 
sight. 

I  have  done  but  very  little  real  stimulative 
feeding — that  is,  feeding  a  little  every  day  or 
every  other  day.  1  do  not  know  whether 
this  would  pay  me  or  not;  but  if  a  colony  is 
short  of  sioies  in  the  spring  1  usually  irsert 
two  combs  of  two- to-one  syrup,  which  will 
am  lunt  to  six  or  seven  pounds.  I  do  this 
toward  evening,  and  then,  a  week  or  so 
later,  I  can  repeat  the  process  if  n*  c*  s>ary. 
If  I  have  any  daik  honey  I  use  it  up  in  this 
way. 

I  realize  that  the  strain  of  bees  is  impor- 
tant; but  providing  an  abundance  of  stores 
during  the  spring  months,  or  at  any  time 
when  colonies  are  being  built  up  for  an  an- 
ticipated flow,  is  important  too  It  may  be 
urged  that  filling  tne  conibs  is  too  much 
work;  but  it  is  not  when  one  learns  how  to 
do  it.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  fi^st  book  described 
his  way  of  filling  the  con  bs  by  p  inching  the 
bottom  of  a  can  full  of  holes  and  holding  this 
full  of  syrup  over  the  combs  to  be  filled.  I 
usually  "follow  a  me' hod  of  my  own,  and  it  is 
much  shorter  than  one  would  think  The 
syrup  should  be  warmed  to  about  120  de- 
grees Fahr.  I  use  a  large  dishpan  over 
which  the  comb  may  be  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degites,  and  dip  up  the  syiup 
__  with  the  cup  and  pour  it  into  the  cells,  hold- 
K  ing  the  cup  about  a  foot  from  the  upper  end 
^K  of  the  comb.  As  the  syrup  runs  down  the 
^H  comb  the  cells  are  filled  more  or  less.    Then 


I  keep  working  down  with  the  cup  with  a 
sort  of  drenching  motion,  turn  the  comb 
over,  and  repeat  'he  process  on  the  oiher 
side.  I  pi  ce  the  filled  combs  in  a  hive-body 
which  stands  over  a  large  pan.  I  never 
timed  myself,  but  I  can  f  11  fifty  combs  in  a 
ve'y  little  while. 

The  colonies  that  I  want  to  feed  are  p''e- 
viously  marked,  each  hive  being  marked 
with  the  number  of  c-mbs  needed,  and  ihe 
space  for  such  combs  left  in  readiness.  To- 
ward evening,  with  a  smoker,  I  quickly  in- 
sert the  combs  and  cover  every  thing  up 
warm.  I  have  found  that  b.es  will  take  syr- 
up from  combs  when  they  will  not  wo  k  in  a 
feeder  on  account  of  cool  nights.  It  I  had 
only  twenty  five  i-r  thirty  colonies  I  miyht 
take  the  time  to  fuss  w  th  teeders;  but  with 
a  larger  number  it  is  much  quicker  and 
easier  to  feed  in  the  combs  The  more  fuss- 
ing there  is  to  the  woik  of  leeding,  the 
more  one  negU  cts  it.  1  usually  make  the 
syrup  a  little  i.eavier  than  two  to  one;  per- 
haps it  s  often  as  thick  as  three  to  one. 
Even  in  the  spring  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  syi  up  at  least  as  heavy  as  two  to 
one. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


ITALIANS    rOME    OUT  IN  COLD  WEATHER    MORE    THAN 
THE  BLACKS. 

On  cold  days  the  Italians  are  out  at  work  when  the 
blacks  are  not.  On  these  cold  days  take  some  of  them 
to  th  ■  fire,  and  they  will  crawl  as  soon  as  they  are 
warm.  There  is  not  a  week  here  but  that  bees  can 
work  in  winter;  but  the  Italians  try  to  wo  k  when 
they  can't  get  bdck  safe.  Some  get  back  home,  but 
fall  in  front  of  the  hive.  If  they  are  warmed  they  get 
over  the  cold;  but  if  not  they  die. 

Hamburg,  La.  F.  M.  MORGAN. 


A  FLOOD  FOLLOWED  BY  COLD  WEATHER;  BEES  FROZEN 
TO  DEATH. 

On  the  15th  of  November  we  had  very  high  water 
which  overflowed  the  bottom  lands  I  had  my  bees 
up  on  trestles  high  above  the  water.  I  co'>lan't  take 
them  down  on  account  of  the  still  threatening  flood 
conditions.  Then  there  came  a  sharp  freeze  while  the 
river  was  high,  and  threatening.  It  turned  so  cold 
that  ice  was  l!:?  inches  thick  over  the  ground.  I  find 
my  bees  are  all  frozen  to  death.  What  had  I  better  do 
with  the  combs— melt  them  into  wax  or  try  to  get  bees 
and  queens  nd  put  on  them  in  the  spring?  I  had  only 
eight  hives,  the  flood  of  1908  having  washed  away  35 
for  me  AmuS  Piatt. 

[If  the  combs  are  reasonably  good  we  would  advise 
j'ou  to  buy  bees  and  put  on  them  in  the  spring.  If 
they  are  old  or  crooked,  or  the  frames  are  poor  or  a 
misfit,  melt  them  up. — ED.] 


HAS  Am'  STOCK  BEEN  STLTNG  AT  WATERING-TROUGHS  ? 

I  wish  to  inquire  if  you  have  ever  known  of  a  case 
where  bees  that  have  frequented  the  feeding-troughs 
of  swine  had  gotten  in  the  fped.  been  swallowed  with 
it,  and  in  turn  had  stung  the  mouth  or  throat  of  the 
pig,  causing  complications  that  resulted  in  th<»  speedy 
death  of  the  animal.  Or  have  you  ever  known  of  pigs 
givpn  orchard  range  being  killed  by  the  stings  of  bees 
that  had  been  eaten  along  with  the  fallen  fruit? 

Aiken,  Md.,  Feb.  19.  J  FORD  Sempers. 

[We  do  not  recall  a  single  case  where  any  animal- 
horse,  cow,  or  pig— received  a  sting  in  the  throat  when 
drink-ng  water  at  a  trough  that  bees  frequented.  Even 
if  the  animal  were  stuny  in  the  mouth  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  any  serious  consequences  would  fol- 
low. Neither  have  we  known  of  any  case  where  pigs 
given  the  range  of  an  orchard  had  been  stung  from 
eating  apples  that  the  bees  were  visiting.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  will  they 
please  report? — Ed.] 
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HEADS  OF  Grain 

From  Different  Fields 


SHIPPING    CARLOAD  AND    LESS    THAN    CARLOAD    SHIP- 
MENTS OF  BEES. 

We  intend  to  move  to  Salem,  Oregon,  about  March. 
We  have  about  85  colonies  of  bees;  and  as  we  could 
not  dispose  of  them  here  to  good  advantage  we  will 
take  them,  together  with  supplies.  I  should  like  some 
advice  as  to  packing.  Would  it  be  safe  to  remove  both 
bottom-boards  and  cover,  using  screen  secure'y  fas- 
tened on,  and  leaving  an  air-space  between  hives,  say 
of  one  inch?  Would  it  be  necessary  for  some  one  to 
go  with  them,  or  are  they  just  as  well  if  packed  well? 
The  railroad  companies  say  they  can  not  give  a  pass 
with  the  car. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  Oregon, 
west  of  the  Cascades,  as  to  honey  production? 

Chatfield,  Minn.,  Jan.  31.  E.  Munette,  Jr. 

[We  would  not  advise  you  to  try  to  ship  only  85  col- 
onies of  bees  by  freight  from  Minnesota  to  Oregon  un- 
less a  man  went  along  with  the  bees.  If,  however,  you 
are  going  to  send  a  whole  carload  of  household  goods, 
and  the  bees  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  car,  it 
might  be  practical  to  ship  the  bees,  if  there  were  no 
transfers,  even  if  the  man  did  not  go  along;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter 4o  have  some  one  present  with  the  bees  to  give 
them  water  occasionally  if  the  weather  is  a  little  warm. 
Usually  it  is  not  practical  to  ship  less  than  a  whole 
carload  of  bees  by  freight.  The  western  freight  classi- 
fication requires  that  a  man  who  accompanies  a  car- 
load in  this  way  pay  regular  passenger  fare,  at  the 
same  time  sign  a  contract  releasing  the  transporting 
railroads  from  all  liability  from  any  injury  to  passen- 
ger riding  on  such  freight  trains. 

If  you  ship  the  bees  in  March  we  would  advise  using 
only  just  a  screen  on  top.  This  should  be  nailed  on  a 
two-inch  rim  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  top  of  the 
hive.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  clustering 
room  under  the  frames. 

Frames,  whether  self-spacing  or  unspaced,  should  be 
securely  fastened  in  the  hive  by  means  of  wedges. 
Hives  should  be  loaded  with  the  frames  parallel  with 
the  rails.  But  before  putting  the  hives  in  the  freight 
car,  four  or  five  inches  of  loose  straw  should  be  thrown 
on  the  car  bottom,  hives  laid  upon  the  str^iw,  and  then 
secured  to  each  other  and  otherwise  braced  in  the  car. 
We  never  advise  shipping  bees  by  local  freight  unless 
they  can  go  right  straight  through  without  transfer  to 
point  of  destination,  and  not  take  more  than  48  hours. 
Even  then  the  hives  should  be  cushioned  on  straw  and 
securely  braced  in  the  car. 

When  a  man  goes  along  with  the  bees  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  water-pot,  and  water  the  bees  every 
now  and  then,  if  they  are  clustered  tightly  over  the 
wire  cloth.  When  the  car  passes  over  the  moun- 
tains, loose  quilting  or  something  should  be  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  wire  cloth  to  prevent  the  bees  from  get- 
ting too  much  chilled.— Ed.J 


absorbents  versus  sealed  COVERS. 

I  have  read  the  article  in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  1  by  L. 
C.  Wheeler  and  your  reply.  Before  the  winter  closes 
I  wish  you  would  try  an  experiment ;  but  nrst  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  pack  my  bees  for  winter. 

Over  the  frames  I  spread  a  piece  of  burlap,  and  on 
this  I  set  a  chaff  tray  made  like  a  super,  of  four-inch 
lumber,  with  a  piece  of  burlap  tacked  on  the  bottom. 
This  is  filled  with  planer  shavings,  and  they  are  heap- 
ed up  in  the  middle  so  as  to  be  thicker  directly  over 
the  cluster. 

Last  winter  I  saw  the  difference  between  a  cushion 
and  one  of  these  trays.  When  I  packed  my  bees  for 
winter  in  October,  1908, 1  was  short  of  trays,  so  I  put 
into  a  burlap  sack  enough  shavings  so  that,  when  it 
was  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  frames,  it  made  a 
cushion  about  four  inches  thick.  In  February  of  last 
year  we  had  a  very  warm  spell  that  followed  a  very 
cold  spell  of  weather;  and  when  I  looked  at  this  hive 
that  had  the  cushion  instead  of  the  tray  I  found  that 
the  cushion  was  wet  and  frozen  around  the  edges,  and 
the  frames  below  were  damp  and  moldy.  None  of  the 
other  hives  that  had  trays  were  that  way.  I  took  this 
cushion  off,  put  on  a  chaff  tray,  and  in  about  a  week, 
when  I  looked  again,  the  hive  and  packing  were  dry. 
I  use  the  Hilton  and  the  Woodman  hive,  and  can  see 
no  difference  in  wintering.  The  Hilton  has  thicker 
walls,  but  the  Woodman  is  made  of  heavier  lumber. 

I  wish  you  would  have  two  or  three  of  these  chaff 


trays  made,  and  put  them  on  the  hives  that  have  the 
wettest  cubhions,  and  see  if  they  get  Wet  like  the 
cushions. 

The  top  layer  of  shavings  directly  over  the  cluster  is 
usually  a  little  damp — much  more  so  with  some  colo- 
nies than  others;  but  the  hives  are  dry  and  clean  in 
the  spring,  and  our  winters  are  long,  and  the  snowfall 
is  usually  heavy — especially  so  this  year. 

Benzonia,  Mich.,  Feb.  5.  John  A.  VanDeman. 

[In  our  reply  to  Leon  C.  Wheeler  we  did  not  explain 
that  we  were  using  chaff  trays,  the  same  as  you  are, 
and  that  we  had  been  using  such  trays  for  many  years 
back.  If  you  were  to  carry  the  experience  a  little  fur- 
ther you  would  find  there  would  not  be  much  differ- 
ence between  a  loose  chaff  cushion,  fitting  on  top  of 
the  hive,  of  a  suitable  size,  and  a  chaff  tray.  The  only 
merit  ot  the  tray,  in  our  judgment,  is  that  it  is  a  little 
neater,  and  makes  a  little  better  contact  on  top  of  the 
hive.  As  usual  we  are  trying  several  different  ways  of 
wintering,  using  sealed  covers  and  absorbing  cushions 
as  well  as  trays.  The  result  of  the  experiments  will  be 
given  in  the  spring  as  heretofore.— ED.J 


bee-keepers'    institute    in   SYRACUSE,    N.    Y. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  a  bee-keepers'  institute  was 
held  in  the  City  Hall,  Syracuse.  This  was  one  of  a  se- 
ries of  institutes  provided  for  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  be  held  in  different  places,  and  it 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  and  interesting  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  program: 

10  A.M— Out-apiaries,  Charles  Stewart,  Johnstown. 

Value  of  the  Italian  Bee,  M.  Stevens,  Pennellville. 

Sectional  Hives,  S  D.  House,  Camillus. 

1  :  30  P.M.— Question-box. 

Early  Experiences  as  a  Bee-keeper,  0.  L.  Dines. 

Wax-rendering.  Mr.  Stewart. 

Bee  Diseases,  Mr.  Stevens. 

7  :  30  P  M.— Question-box. 

Wintering  Bees,  W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont. 

Comb  Honey,  How  to  Get  it,  N.  D.  West,  Middleburg. 

Production  and  Sale  of  Extracted  Honey,  I.  Kinyon. 

The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  of  Johnstown.  The  discus- 
sions were  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out 
the  essential  points  without  loss  of  time,  making  a  live 
me-ting  all  the  way  through. 

The  subjects  were  well  presented,  and  brought  out 
considerable  discussion.  Sectional  hives,  wintering 
bees,  and  bee  diseases,  seemed  to  arouse  the  most  in- 
terest; and  in  the  discussion  of  bee  diseases  especial 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  value  of  the  Italian  bee  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  combatting  black  brood. 

The  evening  session  was  conducted  by  Mr.  N.  D. 
West;  and  his  talk  on  comb  honey  and  how  to  get  it 
was  given  in  the  convincing  manner  of  the  successful 
veteran  producer. 

Medina,  O.  JESSE  A.  WARREN. 

IS  JAPANESE  CLOVER  A  HONEY-PLANT? 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  in  Gleanings  something  about 
sowing  seed  of  the  little  Japanese  clover  for  bee  pas- 
ture. Now  if  it  is  what  is  called  Japanese  clover  here, 
it  doesn't  amount  to  any  thing  for  bee  pasture  There 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  a  plant  by  that  name  in  reach 
of  my  bees,  but  I  rarely  see  a  bee  on  it.  It  is  an  annu- 
al, makes  a  green  carpel  late  in  summer,  and  blooms 
in  September.  If  it  yielded  nectar  my  bees  would 
surely  get  considerable.  It  will  take  to  meadows  in 
places,  but  most  of  it  grows  along  roadsides  and  on 
slopes  outside.  MRS.  Almeda  Ellis. 

Fremont,  Mo. 

[Nearly  all  honey-plants  will  fail  to  yi^ld  honey  in 
some  localities,  and  yield  profusely  in  others.  For 
instance,  the  great  honey-plant  al  alfa,  thai  produces 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cars  of  honey  in  the  irri- 
gated West,  yields  practically  no  honey  in  the  Eastern 
Stales.  The  sjme  is  true  of  a  large  number  of  other 
plants.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  Japa- 
nese clover  is  not  a  yielder  of  honey. — Ed.] 


WHITE    CLOVER   CAUSING   BLOAT   IN   CATTLE. 

In  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15  you  ask  for  information  in 
regard  to  white  clover  and  bloating.  In  reply  I  will 
say  that  bloating  from  white  clover  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  During  the  early  summer,  when 
growth  is  heavy,  and  when  it  is  wet,  care  has  to  be  ex- 
ercised when  grazing.  Cattle  put  on  such  pastures 
about  10  or  11  o'clock,iand  taken  off  at  3  P.M.,  when  the 
clover  is  dry,  are  not  In  so  much  danger.  Violent  ex- 
ercise, or  sticking  with  a  knife  to  let  out  the  gas,  is  the 
usual  remedy.  I  believe  that  alsike,  under  the  same 
conditions,  would  do  likewise. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  21.  L.  E.  HiLLENMEYER. 
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Our   Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.— JOHN 
1:23. 

Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly, 
and  whose  glory  is  their  shame.— Philippians  3  :  19. 

Some  of  you  may  be  tempted  to  think  me 
irreverent,  dear  frien  is,  when  I  tell  you  I 
have  lontr  felt  that  Terry,  Fletcher,  Sinclair, 
and  perhaps  a  few  others,  were  in  some  re- 
spects like  John  the  Baptist  who  kept  up  his 
"crying  in  the  wilderness"  until  the  sinful 
world  not  only  stopped  to  listen  but  came  to 
him  from  "all  the  region  round  about," 
asking  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  Of 
course,  John's  message  was  to  a  sm/u/ world, 
while  T.  B  Terry's  is  mainly  to  a  suffering 
world;  but  sin  and  suffering  are  so  closely 
connpcted  it  may  be  hard  to  separate  them. 

I  suppose  the  readers  of  Gleanings  have 
all  read  the  matter  on  the  bick  cover  of  this 
journal  for  Jan.  15.  If  you  have  not,  I  beg 
of  you  to  get  it  and  r^^ad  it  at  once.  Of 
course,  it  is  anadvertisemp>nt;  but  after  hav- 
ing read  it  over  several  times  I  decide  again 
it  contains  a  story  of  more  real  v^ilue  to  hu- 
manity than  any  advertisement  I  ever  saA^ 
before  in  my  life.  It  was  reading  this  that 
prompted  me  to  tell  you  something  of  what 
I  know  of  T.  B.  Terry. 

Years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  be  really 
interested  in  high  pressure  agriculture  Ter- 
ry was  invited  to  speak  at  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute in  Medina.  He  gave  us  a  potato  talk, 
and  the  recital  of  his  experiments  and  final 
successes  took  such  a  hold  of  me  that  I  al- 
most insisted  he  should  at  once  put  it  into 
book  form.  I  need  hardly  te'l  you  that  this 
book  proved  a  boon  to  the  farming  world. 
A  big  moral  comes  right  in  here.  Terry  rais- 
ed more  potatoes,  and  better  ones,  because 
he  made  potatoes  his  express  business  in 
life.  He  seemed  to  recognize  in  the  outset 
that,  ♦^o  lead  the  world  in  any  thing,  the  en- 
thusiast must  have  "elbow  room."  I  won- 
der if  our  young  bee-keepers  (and  some  of 
the  older  ones  too)  are  listening.  To  make 
a  real  success  in  any  thing  you  want  to  be 
untrammeled.  People  laughed  when  Terry 
said  he  didn't  want  a  chicken  or  a  pig  on  his 
premises.  I  believe  he  also  went  so  far  as 
to  say  he  didn't  want  a  garden.  He  said  he 
could  make  ^is  money  with  potatoes  and 
take  this  m-^ney  and  buy  his  egJS,  garden 
truck,  etc.,  cheaper  and  easier  than  to  try  to 
grow  every  thing  as  so  many  farmers  do. 
AH  the  stuff  he  wanted  passed  his  house 
every  day,  and  the  neighbors  were  glad  to 
supply  him.  Well,  potatoes  must  have  heavy 
fertilizing  in  some  shape,  and  he  soon  decid- 
ed clover  turned  under  was  the  cheapest 
and  best  manure,  and  he  therefore  bent  all 
his  energies  toward  getting  bigger  crops  of 
clover  than  anybody  ever  saw  before.  You 
perhaps  know  he  has  given  his  clover  talks 
at  various  farmers'  institutes  all  over  our 
land.  To  make  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
wheat  came  in  the  same  way,  and  he  soon 


sold  all  the  wheat  he  raised  in  this  way,  at  a 
big  price  for  seed  because  it  was  better  and 
cleaner  wheat  than  could  be  found  in  the 
market.  As  an  illustration,  he  and  his  help 
once  spent  a  whole  day  in  hard  picking  over 
his  seed  wheat  in  order  that  he  might  keep 
his  beautiful  farm  free  from  foul  weeds.  I 
think  they  got  less  than  a  teacupful  of  weed 
seed;  but  he  considered  it  time  well  invest- 
ed. He  never  used  poison  on  his  potatoes, 
because  he  hand-picked  the  mother  bugs  be- 
fore they  ever  had  time  to  lay  any  eggs,  and 
the  work  cost  him  less  than  the  Paris  green. 

He  did  make  one  digression  in  favor  of 
strawberries.  Something  or  somebody  sug- 
gested that  wonderful  berries  could  be  grown 
by  turning  under  that  heavy  clover  sod;  and 
as  an  experiment,  he,  with  the  aid  of  his 
good  wife  and  children,  raised  more  and 
larger  and  better  berries  than  were  ever 
seen  before  in  that  region.  Of  course  they 
brought  a  big  price,  and  he  saw  at  once 
there  was  far  more  money  in  the  berries  than 
in  potatoes.  Why  didn't  he  start  a  strawber- 
ry farm  and  get  ri^h? 

Now,  here  ia  another  beautiful  moral.  Ter- 
ry's mission  in  this  "wilderness  "  of  sin  and 
suffering  was  not  in  order  that  he  might  ^e^ 
rich.  I,  in  one  of  mv  visits,  talked  the  mat- 
ter over  with  him.  If  he  went  into  strawber- 
ries it  would  interfere  with  the  education  of 
his  children,  with  his  talks  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, with  his  being  of  benefit  to  the  world 
at  large,  but  he  did,  at  my  solicitation,  write 
the  strawberry  book,  that  has  also  proved  a 
blessing  to  humanity.  As  somebody  has  said 
of  Prof.  Holden,  the  "corn  wizard, "the  man 
who  put  corn  on  the  witness  stand  and  made 
it  "stand  up  and  answer  questions,"  Terry 
made  potatoes,  clover,  wheat,  strawberries, 
etc.,  stand  up  and  answer  questions  in  a  way 
they  had  never  done  before  since  the  world 
began. 

Please  pardon  me  if  I  refer  once  more  to 
Booker  Washington.  When  he  got  to  the 
point  where  he  could  thank  God  that  he  was 
born  black  instead  of  white  he  said  he  was  a 
happy  man.  I  do  not  know  that  Terry  has 
ever  thanked  God  that  he  came  so  near  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  but  I  think  he  might  do 
so.  Had  it  not  happened,  the  world  would 
not  have  had  this  book. 

Not  only  did  Terry  make  potatoes,  clover, 
and  strawberries  "stand  up  and  answer 
questions,"  but  he  did  the  same  thing  with 
his  domestic  animals;  and  his  book,  "The 
Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cittle,"  was  the 
outcome  of  this.  The  beautiful  heavy  farm 
team  that  carried  the  immense  loads  of  po- 
tatoes to  market  were  grown  and  fed  on  Ter- 
ry's clover  hay.  without  a  particle  of  grain. 
His  neighbors  said  it  wasn't  hay — it  was  just 
"wilted  grass  and  clover."  By  the  way,  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  the  world,  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  has  had  better  clover  hay  since  Terry's 
books  have  been  published  than  they  ever 
had  before.  Some  credit,  at  least,  is  due 
your  humble  servant  for  having  these  books 
given  the  world.  When  "Terry  made  such  a 
sensation  wih  his  "clover  sod"  strawber- 
ries I  urged  him  to  put  it  in  book  form.    He 
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objected,  saying  he  was  only  a  beginner. 
But  I  Said,  "Mr.  Terry,  you  must  write  it 
now,  when  you  are  full  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject."  He  did  so;  and  when  he  came  to 
revise  it,  years  after,  he  admitted  I  was  right 
about  it. 

Well,  a  year  or  two  ago  I  urged  him  to  put 
in  book  form  his  explorations  and  discoveries 
along  the  line  or  getting  out  of  the  darkness 
and  into  the  light  by  better  ways  of  living, 
etc.  For  quite  a  time  he  declared  he  had  no 
time,  with  hisextt-nsivecorresoondence,  etc. 
I  continued  to  urge,  however,  and  I  gavt-  you 
notice  on  these  pages  when  he  started  on 
the  task.  The  above  explains  partly  why  I 
am  so  deeply  interested  in  Terry's  books  and 
teachings.  No  matter  where  I  travel,  wheth- 
er in  Northern  Wisconsin  or  Southern  Flori- 
da, I  come  across  people  who  tell  me  with 
enthusiasm  that  "Terry's  teachinjjs"  have 
given  them  not  only  a  new  lease  of  life  but 
a  substantial  addition  to  their  pocketbooks 
by  his  simple  diet  and  other  sensible  advice. 
With  this  lon^  preface  I  wish  now  to  review 
somewhat  ttie  book  that  is  having  such  a 
generous  welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
public. 

If  ever  there  was  a  book  written  especial- 
ly for  our  homes  this  is  the  one,  and  I  am 
sure  no  other  book  has  ever  appeared  that 
covers  the  ground  this  one  does.  The  open- 
ing chapters  are  devoted  to  giving  the  homes 
of  our  land  more  and  purer  air  than  the  world 
has  ever  had  so  far— not  only  pure  air.  but 
cool  or  cold  air;  and  last,  but  not  least,  moist 
air.  It  is  a  little  smgular,  but  all  makers  of 
incubators  are  just  now  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  same  moist  air  is  one  of  the 
grt  at  essentials  for  the  success  of  the  incu- 
bator. Terry's  "humidifier"  for  keepmg 
the  air  of  the  aver  ge  home  always  moist  is 
almost  a  revelation  to  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  Then  follow  some  chapters  on 
breathing  and  having  the  clothing  so  that  the 
whole  body  has  every  possible  chance  for 
taking  in  such  quantities  of  this  pure  moist 
air  as  God  intended  we  should  tike.  Next 
to  the  air  we  breathe  comes  t  e  water  we 
drink,  and  the  reason  why  we  should  drink 
/o/s  of  pare  water.  I  migh  gooveri he  whole 
book  in  this  way;  but  1  want  you  all  to  re  d 
the  book;  andif>ou  once  start  in  you  will 
be  sure  to  read  it  all.  for  Terry's  very  plain 
fami  iar  way  is  really  enticing  Our  own 
copy  has  been  all  around  our  neighborhood 
here  in  Florida.  Neighbor  Ten  Broeck  took 
it  Satuday  night  and  returned  it  Monday 
morning  nad  through. 

Now,  friends,  please  do  not  get  the  idea 
that  Terry  is  absolutely  right  about  every 
thing.  If  so  he  wou  d  be  more  than  human. 
Tftere  is,  however,  so  much  in  the  bo>k  that 
commends  itself  to  good  common  sense  we 
can  afford  to  overlook  what  seems  to  us  a 
mistake.  I  think  he  is  a  little  too  severe  on 
the  average  family  physician;  but  we  all 
know  good  honest  doctors  are  all  getting  on 
"higher  ground"  of  lat-.  Again,  I  believe 
thai  vaccination,  as  a  rule,  is  a  boon  to  hu- 
manity; the  same  with  su  gery  ror  appendi- 
citis, etc.    It  Terry's  plan  of  living  jv/// obvi- 


ate the  necessity  of  all  these  things,  then  of 
course  I  shall  be  ri^iht  with  him. 

In  choosing  my  two  texts  I  had  principally 
in  mind  the  sin  of  overeating — liv  ng  to  eat 
instead  of  eating  to  live,  and  I  do  thmk  Ter- 
ry's vehement  protests  against  banquets, 
picnics,  overloaded  tables  of  rich  viands, 
everywhere  and  anywhere  are  really  "a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness"  for  a  reform  that 
is  needed,  and  nee<led  tremendously. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  more  fitting  windup 
for  this  Home  talk  than  the  following  whi  h 
I  clip  entire  from  tne  Country  Gentleman. 
Ynu  will  read  ly  .>ee  where  my  two  texts 
come  in;  and  may  God's  H  ly  Spirit  go  with 
Terry,  Fletcher,  Sinclair,  and  /^is  message  to 
the  homes  of  our  land. 

THE  RAW-FOOD  CULT. 

[Mr  Upton  Sinclair,  who  started  the  packing-house 
investigation  wi  h  his  sensational  novel,  "The  Jun- 
gle," has  now  discovered  that  the  cure  for  all  human 
ills  lies  not  only  in  eschewing  meat,  but  in  eating 
nothing  but  raw  food.  Here  is  his  account  of  this 
practice  and  its  results,  from  Physical  Culture,  which 
he  prefaces  by  saying  that  he  had  been  an  invalid  for 
years  when  he  adopted  it. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

I  have  learned  that  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least  in 
what  part  of  the  world  one  is  —  whether  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  seashore,  in  Canada  or  in  Florida.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  air  one  breathes  be  hot  or 
cold,  "night  air"  or  "day  air,"  damp  or  dry— provided 
it  be  fresh,  and  not  air  that  some  other  person  has  al- 
ready breathed.  I  have  learned  also  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  take  very  much  or  very  elaborate  exercise. 
I  gavp  two  years  of  my  time  to  doing  literally  nothing 
but  trying  to  get  well;  and  during  that  time  I  made  it 
my  duty  to  exercise  nearly  all  day  in  the  open  air  — 
riding  horseback,  walking,  swimming,  playing  tennis, 
canoeing  —  and  I  was  never  in  worse  liealth  in  my  life 
than  at  the  end  of  the  two  years.  Now  half  an  hour  a 
day  of  real  scientific  exercise  suffices  me— with  a  walk 
now  and  then  when  I  happen  to  have  some  place  to 
visit. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  sleeping.  Now  six  or 
seven  hours  suffices  for  every  thing;  and  in  the  old 
days,  when  I  was  told  that  I  needed  a  "  rest"  I  would 
sleep  ten  or  even  twelve  hours.  And  it  is  just  the  same 
with  working  —  with  brain-work,  I  mean.  For  two 
years  I  did  almost  nothing— I  didn't  dare.  Now  I  read 
and  write  and  study  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  as  long  a 
time  as  I  feel  like  it.  and  it  ne^  er  does  me  the  slightest 
harm.  The  "overwork"  business  is  mostl>  all  delu- 
sion. It  is  not  overwork  at  all,  but  overeating.  It  is 
not  lack  of  rest,  nor  lack  of  exercise;  it  is  overeating. 
It  is  not  a  debilitating  climate  nor  a  damp  and  "  raw  " 
climate;  it  is  everywhere  and  always  some  lorm  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  eating  unnatural  foods;  of  eat- 
ing foods  that  have  been  cooked  and  devitilized;  foods 
that  have  been  retin»-d  and  deprived  of  their  wastes,  so 
that  they  stick  in  the  intestines  and  clog  the  system; 
foods  that  have  been  softened  and  made  into  mush  so 
that  they  slip  down  without  chewing,  and  without  giv- 
ing one  a  chance  to  satisfy  his  hunger;  foo<is  that  have 
been  concentrated  and  concocted  and  combined  until 
all  the  chemists  in  the  country  would  be  needed  to  tell 
a  man  how  much  of  them  he  really  ought  to  eat. 

I  used  to  give  way  to  the  claims  of  "  hospitality;" 
when  I  went  to  people's  homes  I  could  not  bear  to 
make  them  uncomfortable  and  to  set  myself  apart  from 
everybody  else;  and  so  I  was  well  so  long  as  I  stayed 
by  myself,  and  sick  whenever  I  went  where  other  hu- 
man beings  were  Last  winter,  for  instance,  I  spent 
several  months  in  a  solitary  place  in  California,  work- 
ing hard  and  enjoying  magnificent  health:  and  then  I 
went  up  to  San  Francisco  to  stage  a  play,  and  I  accept- 
ed some  invitations  to  lecture  at  the  universities;  and 
the  boys  got  me  up  delightful  suppers  of  fruit  salads 
and  peanut-butter  sandwiches  and  ice-cream  and 
cake,  and  other  wholesome  and  nutritious  vettetarian 
concoctions.  So  in  a  few  weeks  I  was  having  head- 
aches again,  and  then  a  cold,  and  finally  wound  up  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  "  sunstroke." 

In  youth  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fed  on  many  de- 
licious-tasting inventions.  I  lived  in  the  South,  where 
people  are  very  proud  of  their  cooking.  I  have  said 
that  1  was  brought  up  on  a  diet  of  fried  chicken  and 
hot  biscuits  and  chocolate  cake,  and  so  in  our  home 
we  had  to  have  a  servant    When  we  were  in  the  coun- 
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try  we  had  to  have  two,  because  one  found  it  too  lone- 
ly. I  have  no  more  vivid  memories  in  my  life  than  of 
these  "  servants  " — strange  and  perplexine  personages 
who  came  from  the  south  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of 
Sweden  and  the  middle  of  Hungary  and  Japan.  The 
Hungarian  ate  raw  sausage  and  bacon;  the  Irish  one 
dropped  dead  of  apoplexy,  and  one  from  South  Caro- 
lina went  crazy  and  threw  the  salt-box  at  my  mother's 
head 

There  were  times  in  our  struggling  days  — many 
years,  in  fact,  wh-n  we  could  not  afford  a  servant,  and 
then  my  wife  had  to  be  it.  And  when  she  was  ill, 
which  was  about  half  the  time,  the  role  fell  to  me.  So 
1  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  discuss 
this  question  of  cooking,  and  what  it  means  to  human 
beings.  I  have  kno^vn  what  it  is  to  build  the  fire  and 
broil  the  beefsteak  and  fry  the  bacon  and  eggs,  and 
peel  the  potatoes  and  shell  the  peas  and  boil  the  coffee 
and  make  the  toast;  and  to  sit  down  and  stuff  it  all  in 
quick  before  it  got  cold  and  spoiled,  and  then  to  crumb 
the  table  and  put  the  things  in  the  ice-box  and  sweep 
the  floor  and  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  and  fill  the  ket- 
tle and  carry  out  the  ashes  and  bring  in  more  wood; 
and  then  hitch  up  the  horse  and  drive  to  town  to  get 
more  stuff  from  the  butcher  and  the  baker  and  the 
grocer  and  the  druggist,  and  then  hurry  back  home 
because  it  was  time  for  the  next  meal  For  a  long 
time  it  was  worse  even  than  that,  for  we  had  a  sick 
baby,  and  the  doctor  had  laid  out  an  elaborate  sched- 
ule for  him,  which  included  such  trifles  as  broiled 
chopped  meat  and  chicken  broth  and  gruel  and  cream 
six  or  eight  times  a  day.  We  have  gone  through  with 
this  sort  of  thing  for  weeks  and  month'  and  even 
years;  and  now,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  to  me 
a  miracle  that  we  ever  missed  committing  suicide,  as 
we  so  often  thought  of  doing. 

And  now  will  you  stop  and  reflect  that  there  are  Ave 
million  farms  in  this  country,  and  an  even  larger  num- 
ber of  workingmen's  homes;  and  that  in  every  one  of 
them  there  is  some  wre'ched  slave,  shut  up  to  toil  in 
just  such  a  treadmill,  without  hope  of  respite  for  life— 
the  men  spending  all  of  their  energies  in  earning  food 
and  the  women  in  cooking  it;  and  all  for  no  purpose, 
save  to  supply  occupation  for  an  army  of  doctors  and 
another  army  of  dentists  and  another  army  of  drug- 
gists and  another  army  of  those  who  manufacture  and 
advertise  and  sell  and  transport  patent  medi<-ines?  I 
have  an  account  of  the  drug  industry  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit, in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  in  that  city  alone 
there  are  manufactured  nine  billion  pills  a  ye  r.  And 
now  bring  yourself  to  realize  that  every  single  one  of 
those  pills  represents  a  meal  which  somebody  ought 
not  to  have  eaten  — the  appalling  total  of  a  hundred 
meals  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  infant  in  the 
country! 

I  have  come  out  from  all  that  as  from  a  charnel- 
house  into  the  bright  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  I  am 
spending  the  winter  in  the  South  with  my  li'tle  boy. 
We  have  a  big  house,  but  we  should  no  more  know 
what  to  do  with  a  servant  than  we  should  know  what 
to  do  with  a  white  rhinoceros  if  Pre-ident  Roosevelt 
should  send  us  one  from  East  Africa.  We  have  a  bar- 
rel of  walnuts  in  the  pantry,  and  one  of  pecans;  a  sack 
of  figs  and  one  of  prunes  and  one  of  raisins;  and  once 
a  week  the  grocer-boy  brings  a  big  bunch  of  bananas 
and  a  box  of  oranges  and  a  basket  of  persimmons,  and 
there  we  are.  Three  times  every  day  we  put  some  of 
these  things  into  a  bowl  and  pump  water  over  them 
till  they  are  fresh  and  shiny,  and  then  carry  them  out 
on  to  the  lawn;  and  there  we  spread  a  newspaper  into 
which  we  throw  the  nut-shells  and  the  banana-peel- 
ings; and  when  we  are  all  through  we  chuck  the  paper 
into  the  stove  and  put  the  bowls  back  in  the  kitchen, 
and  our  housework  is  all  done.  We  have  no  fires  and 
no  dirt,  no  smells  and  no  grease,  no  soiled  dishes  and 
no  ice-box,  and  no  garbage-can  and  no  medicine-chest. 


HAS    MONEY    FOR   MISSIONS,    ANYHOW. 

I  have  been  the  recipient  of  Gleanings  for  many 
years,  and  a  constant  reader  of  the  Home  papers  and 
Notes  of  Travel.  I  have  been  for  seventeen  years  a 
Methodist  minister  i'l  the  mission  fields  of  South  Da- 
kota, with  an  average  salary  of  $300,  and  no  missiona- 
ry money.  I  have  always  labored  to  make  the  people 
ambitious  to  carry  their  own  work  and  also  contrib- 
ute of  their  own  means  to  the  mission  fund.  My  prai- 
Lrie  circuit  last  year,  consisting  of  twenty-six  members, 
furnished  ilO.OO  for  missions.  I  feel  called  on  to  rnake 
this  report,  for  I  esteem  A.  I.  Root  one  of  my  very  best 
friends. 
Bijou  HiUs.  S.  D.,  Dec.  31.  R.  N.  Kratz. 


POULTRY 

Department 


By  a.  I.  Root. 


UTILITY  AND  BEAUTY;  CAN  THEY  BE  COMBINED? 

Mr.  Root:— In  your  poultry  department  for  Dec.  15 
the  heading  reads:  "  Is  it  eggs  and  meat  we  want,  or  is 
it  fancy  feathers  and  a  good-looking  chicken?"  This 
implies  that  a  combination  of  boih  qualities  is  impossi- 
ble; further,  the  article  advocates  Leghorns  or  Leg- 
horn crosses  for  eggs  and  meat;  if  so,  why  Leghorns? 
Surely  you  would  omit  the  meat  clause.  A  Leghorn 
broiler  is  possibly  a  fairly  good  meat  proposition;  but 
beyond  the  broiler  stage  it  is  well  to  leave  them  out. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  "Leghorn"  expresses  egg 
type.  Why?  It  is  hard  to  find  absolute  authority  to 
substantiate  such  claim;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  the  Leghorn  is  entitled  to 
that  distinction— not  that  it  lays  more  eggs,  but  that  it 
produces  them  more  economically,  and,  as  a  pullet, 
becomes  a  producer  ahead  of  other  types. 

It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  fine  feathers 
and  excellent  type  would  lessen  egg  production  or 
carcass  value;  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the  best 
layers  in  the  land  will  be  found  where  the  stock  grades 
the  highest.  Certainly  some  fancy  drones  exist  in 
every  fancy  flock;  but  surely  s  >me  drones  continue 
their  useless  lives  in  common  flocks. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  most  authentic  reports  of  ac- 
tual performance  can  be  obtained  only  from  fanciers 
and  specialists?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  fancier  has  the 
best  of  reasons  for  keeping  track  of  individual  per- 
formance? and  does  not  the  fancier  set  a  higher  value 
on  performance  when  the  eggs  produced  have  a  high- 
ly enhanced  value  than  does  the  commercial  poulterer 
who  sells  eggs  by  the  dozen? 

It  would  interest  many  of  your  readers  could  they 
assemble  as  one  of  a  bunch  of  real  cranks — I  mean  the 
kind  thai  dilates  on  barring,  penciling,  under-color, 
etc.,  and  then  hear  the  trap-nest  talk.  You  would 
soon  learn  that  the  la-  ing  quality  was  considered  very 
imoortant,  and  some  of  the  records  made  for  certain 
periods  would  make  Ananias  jealous  of  his  laurels; 
but  the  fancier  does  not  put  egg  production  first ;  but 
at  the  same  time  that  very  important  function  is  rated 
high,  and  an  outstanding  specimen  from  the  fancy 
standpoint  that  is  also  a  heavy  layer  is  valued  far  be- 
y-'nd  the  reach  of  ordinary  buyers.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
the  fancier  who  will  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  fancy  per- 
formance. 

I  heard  two  fanciers  offer  $2.00  apiece  for  every  egg 
that  one  certain  Birred  Rock  pullet  would  lay  during 
the  coming  months  of  Marcn  and  April.  This  was  at 
the  late  Chicago  show,  and  the  offer  was  refused  point 
blank,  if  that  pullet  turns  out  to  be  as  good  a  layer  as 
other  Barred  Rocks  that  I  have  owned;  her  owner  turn- 
ed down  an  offer  of  at  least  $100  for  her  produce  for 
two  months.  Supoose  she  had  been  a  hen  with  an  au- 
thentic record  of  250  eggs  for  the  preceding  year,  but 
she  herself  lacking  in  high-class  breeding  character- 
istics, do  you  think  there  would  have  been  several  buy- 
ers willing  to  take  all  her  eggs  at  $2.00  apiece?  I  don't. 
I  know  all  the  parties  pertaining  to  the  foregoing  par- 
agraph, or  would  not  have  mentioned  the  circum-  ' 
stance. 

I  have  no  wish  to  belittle  the  value  of  laying  quality, 
but  I  here  assert  as  my  honest  belief  that  fine  feathers 
do  not  lessen  the  laying  function,  and  that  ordinary 
flocks  are  benefited  by  using  high-class  males;  for  it 
goes  without  argument  that  in  the  course  of  a  tew 
years  the  heavies*  layers  in  a  flock  will  have  the 
greatest  number  of  descendants 

Man V  flocks  have  been  ruined  by  crossing;  and  ad- 
vocating this  method  is  dangerous  for  usually  those 
who  try  it  are  the  least  cipable  of  controlling  it;  and  a 
fairly  good  flock  may  degenerate  into  dunghills  very 
promptly. 

All  the  American  breeds  and  varieties  combine  util- 
ity with  fine  feathers,  and  some  other  classes  d  >  like- 
wise; but  Leerhorn  crosses  are  not  likely  to  add  any 
valuable  feature  to  anv  of  the  popular  breeds. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  27.  MATT.  W.  BALDWIN. 

Thanks,  friend  B.,  for  the  facts  you  pre- 
sent and  for  your  protest  against  haphazard 
crossing.  I  a^^terward  thought  better  of  my 
resolve  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  my 
Leghorns  have  not  been  crossed.    In  a  re- 
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cent  talk  with  Chas.  McClave,  of  New  Lon- 
don, 0.,  he  informed  me  that  all  the  great 
layers  of  recent  date  have  come  from  nigh- 
scoring  strains  of  fowls.  The  perusal  of  Kel- 
lerstraus'  new  book  has  given  me  faith  in 
the  results  of  years  of  careful  work  in  per- 
fecting a  strain. 


WHY    MR.    ROOT   LOST    HIS    LITTLE    CHICKS. 

In  Gleanings  for  Feb  1st  Mr.  Root  gave  his  experi- 
ence with  rats  and  other  animals  killing  his  chicks, 
which  was  really  as  sad  to  me  as  it  was  for  him. 

I  have  found  it  best,  when  buying  an  article  of  any 
kind  that  was  new  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  a  1  about 
the  thing,  to  read  the  instructions  thoroughly  and 
follow  them.  Mr.  Root,  having  bought  a  lampless 
brooder,  did  not  put  his  60  or  70  chicks  into  it  for  two 
weeks  after  hatching,  which  was  most  decidedly 
wrong.  In  this  case  he  thinks  a  basket  and  a  cheap 
burlap  covering  is  better,  thereby  showing  to  me  that 
he  did  not  have  any  faith  in  a  lampless  brooder  until 
the  chicks  were  partly  grown.  And  when  he  did 
change  the  chicks  from  the  basket  to  the  brooder  it 
had  to  be  a  forced  change,  because  it  is  not  a  chick's 
nature  to  change  its  location  or  roosting-place. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Root  had  taken  "my  word  for  it,"  and 
placed  his  chicks  direct  from  the  incubator  to  the 
brooder,  and  placed  the  brooder  out  in  his  yard,  and 
closed  the  doors  up  tight  for  twelve  to  eighteen  hours 
out  of  every  twenty-four  for  at  least  three  days,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  had  all  his  chicks  now.  The 
brooder  is  animal-proof  when  the  doors  are  shut  un- 
less they  gnaw  through  the  material.  Having  placed 
the  brooder  in  the  yard,  the  "prowler"  would  have 
given  Mr.  Root  warning  of  its  presence  long  before  the 
ten  days  were  up,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  recom- 
mend leaving  the  small  door  open  for  more  air,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  chicks  would  have  learned  that  the 
brooder  was  their  protection  from  storms  :  and  when 
it  rained  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Root's  pleasure  to  see 
the  chicks  "  put "  for  the  brooder  instead  of  trying  to 
catch  them  under  such  difficulties. 

The  best  way  to  catch  chicks  is  with  a  broom.  Take 
it  in  the  right  hand  about  half  way  down  the  handle, 
and  circle  it  around  over  a  chick,  just  heavy  enough 
to  stop  its  running,  and  then  pick  the  chick  up  with 
the  other  hand.  With  a  little  practice  Mr.  Root  will 
be  able  to  pick  up  one  hundred  chicks  in  five  minutes. 

My  advice  to  Mr.  Root  is  to  "try  again;"  follow  the 
instructions,  and  be  happy  next  time.  I  have  learned 
to  raise  chickens  "just  nature's  way  "—Mr.  Root  may 
call  it  God's  way.  I  am  trying  to  impart  my  knowl- 
edge to  others  through  my  instructions:  and  when 
followed  it  will  lead  to  a  most  satisfactory  success. 

Chicks  are  prey  to  cats,  hawks,  and  a  large  number 
of  animals.  A  great  many  animals  will  go  through 
and  under  a  fence  —  the  cats  and  hawks,  over  it.  A 
good  watch-dog  for  night  and  a  shotgun  for  daytime 
are  about  the  best  protection  for  a  chicken-yard. 

Aurora,  111.,  Feb.  10.  V.  W.  Clough. 

But,  my  good  friend,  how  about  that  in- 
complete "dooryard"?  Surely  $2.50  is 
enough  to  pay  for  a  dooryard  2>^  ifeet  square 
and  6  in  high  [thin  lumber),  finished  com- 
plete. Because  th^s  is  a  warm  climate,  I 
sent  for  the  dooryard  so  the  chicks  cou'd 
have  good  ventilation  on  hot  nights;  and 
when  I  saw  it  was  netting  only  overhead  I 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  li'tle  fearful.  I  did 
read  "directions"  carefully,  and  the  chicks 
had  been  in  the  brooder  a  week  or  more, 
and  knew  where  to  go.  After  I  put  on  the 
netting  that  you  omitted,  the  "night  prowl- 
ers "  tunneled  clear  under  it  and  under  the 
brooder,  g'^ing  under  ground  on  one  side 
and  out  the  other  in  their  frantic  efforts  to 
get  the  chif'ks.  Thanks  for  your  plan  of 
ca*^ching  chirkens  with  a  broom.  I  wonder 
if  some  woman  didn't  suggest  the  idea.  A 
dog  and  a  shotgun  are  probably  all  right; 
but  while  poultry  netting,  even  small  mesh, 
is  so  cheap,  why  not  have  your  fowls,  big 


and  little,  where  they  can  be  locked  up 
nights  and  still  have  such  ample  ventilation 
as  T  B.  Terry  is  writing  about?  It  is  worth 
something  to  me  to  know,  when  I  go  to 
sleep  nights,  that  all  my  fowls,  big  and  little, 
are  absolutely  safe  I  know  it  is  some  trou- 
ble to  go  around  and  shut  all  the  doors  after 
they  are  "gone  to  roost,"  and  then  get  up 
at  "peep  or  dawn"  and  let  them  all  out; 
but  after  a  faithful  trial  I  feel  sure  it  is  worth 
all  it  costs  to  make  these  frequent  visits  in 
getting  acquainted  with  the  chickens  so  you 
can  be  on  familiar  terms  with  them,  aside 
from  the  security  from  prowlers. 


DO  HENS    LAY  IN  THE    SUMMER    TIME    IN 
FLORIDA? 

When  I  was  on  the  island  I  was  told  by 
the  people  there  they  seldom  got  eggs  of 
any  account  in  summer;  and  when  I  reached 
there  in  the  middle  of  November,  they  said 
the  hens  had  just  started  to  lay.  I  have  al- 
luded to  this  matter  before;  and  as  a  proof 
that  that  they  do  lay  every  month  in  the 
year,  if  properly  cared  for,  I  tive  below  a 
report  from  my  neitfhbor  who  took  my  fowls 
while  I  was  in  Ohio  during  the  summer. 

EGGS  FROM  A.  I.  ROOT'S  HENS  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

April,  1166;  May,  834;  June,  741;  July,  683;  August. 
767;  September,  578;  October,  420.  Average  number  of 
hens,  about  65;  average  number  of  eggs  per  day,  24. 

You  will  notice  October  was  much  the 
lowest  on  account  of  moulting;  and,  if  you 
recall,  when  I  arrived  here  in  November  I 
got  very  few  eggs  for  some  little  time. 
Many  of  the  above  65  are  two  years  old,  and 
a  few  three  years. 


FIRELESS  BROODERS. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  so  good  an  au- 
thority as  Poultry  Record  has  arrived  at  ex- 
actly the  same  conclusion  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  fireless  brooders  and 
a  brooder-house  for  the  fireless  brooder. 
Read  the  following: 

For  a  hover  for  a  fireless  brooder  I  prefer  a  loose 
sagging  blanket  to  slitted  rags,  as  the  chicks  are  apt  to 
become  tangled  up  in  the  rags  or  ravelings  from  them. 
With  a  sagging  blanket  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 
Any  one  can  make  a  tireless  brooder.  There  are  a 
great  many  patterns  and  some  complicated  affairs; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  no  better  than  the  simple 
patterns.  I  m  'ke  mine  out  of  cracker-boxes;  pad  the 
sides  and  have  a  warm  sagging  blanket  attached  to  a 
fratie  that  rests  on  cleats  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  I 
have  a  pad  o*-  pillow  stuffed  with  hay,  feathers,  or  cot- 
ton which  I  lay  over  the  frame  holding  the  hover 
blanket  to  conserve  the  heat  when  the  weather  is 
cold.  I  have  intake  holes  for  fresh  air  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  outlets  above  the  blanket.  It  is  a  very  sim- 
ple affair,  and  can  be  made  in  a  short  time  at  a  cost 
for  materi  il  of  from  25  to  50  cts.  The  brooders  are  so 
inexpc'  sive  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  crowding 
the  chicks. 

The  expensive  part  of  operating  a  fireless  brooder  is 
the  coop  in  which  it  is  placed.  A  brooder-house  or 
colony-houses  are  necessary.  The  small  low-down 
coops  which  we  see  recommended  are  not  practical,  in 
my  opinion.  I  once  used  some  of  these  coops,  and 
every  time  I  opened  them  the  chirks  would  fly  out ;  or 
when  it  was  necessary  to  close  them  during  a  storm 
the  chicks  were  in  darkness.  I  then  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  to  raise  chicks  with  any  kind  of  brooder, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  under  shelter  where  the  at- 
tendant can  get  in  among  the  chicks. 
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The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Metcalfe, 
one  of  the  firm  of  Metcalfe  &  Parks,  exten- 
sive honey-producers  of  New  Mexico,  for 
securing  a  wire  to  the  end  of  a  needle,  seems 
as  if  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  get  reports  from  others  who  may  be 
in  position  to  try  it. 

ATTENTION,    OHIO  BEE-KEEPERS ! 

Ohio  bee-keepers,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  should  write  at  once  to  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  urging  them  to 
support  the  Patterson  foul-brood  bill  recent- 
ly mtroduced  in  the  Senate.  There  is  every 
thing  to  show  that  the  bill  will  pass  both 
houses,  and  receive  the  signature  of  the 
Governor,  providing  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives are  urged  to  vote  for  it  by  one  or 
more  of  their  constituents.  It  is  up  to  you 
Ohio  bee-keepers  to  write  at  once  if  you 
have  not  already  done  it.  The  full  text  of 
the  proposed  law  was  given  on  page  171  of 
our  last  issue.    

spraying,   and    the    RELATION    OF  BEES    TO 
FRUIT. 

By  the  time  this  journal  reaches  our  read- 
ers, spraying  will  be  in  progress.  In  most 
States  there  are  no  laws  against  spraying  at 
any  time;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pro- 
gressive fruit-growers  do  not  spray  until  be- 
fore and  after  blossoming  time.  They  know 
that  spraying  destroys  many  of  the  delicate 
parts  necessary  to  get  good  fruit,  and  that 
the  time  to  do  the  work  is  before  the  blos- 
soms come  out  and  about  a  week  after  the 
petals — that  is,  the  white  bloom— have  fallen 
off. 

Of  course,  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur washes  and  the  oil  emulsions  to  destroy 
the  San  Jose  scale  can  not  harm  bees.  It  is 
the  arsenites  designed  to  kill  the  codling 
moth  that  do  the  mischief.  Metcalfe  & 
Parks,  of  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico,  lost 
last  year  very  heavily  because  the  fruit- 
growers in  their  vicinity  insisted  on  spray- 
ing their  trees  when  in  bloom.  All  who  are 
situated  as  Metcalfe  &  Parks  are  should  be- 
gin a  campaign  of  education.  Secure  bulle- 
tins from  the  experiment  stations,  mark 
them,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  fruit-grow- 
ers. F.  A.  Waugh,  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  fruit  culture  in  this  country,  and 


author  of  a  number  of  excellent  books  on 
fruit  culture,  advises  against  spraying  while 
trees  are  in  bloom.  See  what  Mr.  Waugh 
has  to  say  in  next  issue. 

Nature  has  designed  that  bees  shall  per- 
form a  very  important  work  in  pollinating 
fruit-trees.  That,  of  course,  means  more 
and  better  fruit.  Many  varieties  of  fruit  are 
sterile  to  their  own  pollen.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  some  apples,  pears,  and  plums. 
The  wind,  as  the  article  in  this  issue  shows, 
will  carry  the  pollen  but  a  short  distance. 
Therefore  it  seems  that  nature  designs  that 
insects  (and  that  means  bees)  shall  perform 
the  important  work  of  cross-fertilization. 
Darwin,  Fletcher,  Waite,  and  others  have 
shown  conclusively  that  nature  seems  to  ab- 
hor self-fertilization,  and  seeks  the  pollen  of 
other  trees  and  plants.  This  explains  why 
many  fruit-growers  are  asking  bee-keepers 
to  put  colonies  of  bees  in  their  orchards. 
They  know  that  the  presence  of  bees  helps  to 
secure  more  and  better  fruit. 


WINTERING    AS    REPORTED    FROM    DIFFERENT 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  reports  are  very  conflicting,  sometimes 
even  from  the  same  locality.  For  instance, 
one  of  our  correspondents  from  Nebraska 
reports  heavy  losses  everywhere,  while 
another  one  there  says  the  bees  never  win- 
tered better.  As  nearly  as  we  can  gather, 
winter  losses  are  confined  mam/j;  to  localities 
such  as  are  found  in  Southern  Ohio,  Northern 
Tennessee,  Southern  Illinois,  and  along  about 
that  latitude.  Further  north,  where  the  bees 
are  mostly  in  double-walled  hives,  and  were 
fed  in  the  fall,  there  appears  to  be  compara- 
tively good  wintering.  In  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  cellar  wintering  reports  are  favorable.  In 
most  of  the  Northern  States  where  it  has 
been  very  cold,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  snow,  the  wintering  has  been 
good  providing  that  bees  have  been  well 
housed  in  double- walled  hives  well  packed. 
In  nearly  all  cases  where  they  have  been 
left  in  single-walled  hives  with  honey-dew 
stores,  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy.  In 
what  is  ordinarily  understood  as  the  South- 
ern States,  presumably  the  wintering  has 
been  good.  The  only  danger  in  that  part  of 
the  country  is  starvation. 


LOCATING  AN  APIARY, 

About  the  time  this  issue  reaches  many  of 
our  subscribers  some  of  them  will  be  locate 
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ing  their  yards.    A  few  suggestions  at  this 
time  may  not  come  amiss. 

First  and  very  important,  do  not  put  an 
apiary  near  a  line  lence,  especially  if  that 
fence  is  or  will  be  next  to  a  cultivated  field. 
It  wiM  be  well  for  the  bee-keeper  to  locate 
his  bees  as  remotely  as  possible  from  his 
own  cultivated  fields;  and  if  he  owns  a  town 
lot  he  should  put  them  clear  at  the  back  end 
of  it,  as  far  away  from  the  highway  as  pos- 
sible. 

Generally  speaking,  hives  should  face  the 
south;  but  there  are  times  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  the  entrances  face  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  avoid  confusion  on  the 
part  of  the  bees,  especially  if  the  hives  are 
arranged  on  the  group  plan.  For  instance, 
we  consider  it  poor  policj;  to  place  four  or 
five  hives  in  a  row,  facing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  is  almost  sure  to  be  confusion, 
loss  of  queens,  and  danger  of  strong  colonies 
drawing  from  the  weaker  ones.  One  can  lo- 
cate three  hives  in  a  group,  all  facing  the 
same  way;  but  we  would  not  go  beyond  that 
number.  If  there  are  five  hives  in  a  group 
we  advise  the  arrangement  shown  in  the  di- 
agram below,  the  dot  indicating  the  %C3  cum 
entrance.  The  three  hives  should  [][][] 
face  the  south,  and  the  other  two  •  •  • 
east  and  west.  We  would  advise  having  the 
groups  irregular  as  to  size.  In  one  place  we 
would  put  two  hives,  in  another  three,  and 
in  another  five.  Then  we  would  go  further 
and  pick  out  distinguishing  objects  such  as 
a  clump  of  bushes,  a  little  tree,  or  something 
of  the  sort  that  would  differentiate  one  group 
from  another.  We  regard  it  as  very  impor- 
tant to  place  the  hives  so  that  each  entrance 
will  have  an  individuality  of  its  own.  This 
is  quite  important  when  young  bees  and  the 
young  queen  come  out  for  the  first  time. 

As  we  go  over  the  country  we  find  a  good 
many  bee-keepers  locate  their  hives  directly 
on  the  ground.  Such  a  policy  is  destructive 
to  the  hive-bottom,  and  the  hive  is  too  low 
down  to  work  over  to  advantage.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  thing  better  than  a  hive- 
stand  made  of  rough  lumber  on  the  plan 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.    If 


you  do  not  wish  to  buy  them  of  the  dealer, 
go  to  your  planing-mill  and  get  the  cheapest 
and  poorest  stuff  you  can  lind  that  will  hold 
a  nail.  The  front  board  should  slope  from 
the  ground  to  the  entrance.  This  is  very 
important  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year, 
and  during  the  height  of  the  honey-flow. 
While  the  lumber  for  this  hive-stand  is 
cheap,  if  properly  nailed  it  will  hold  the  hive 
proper  off  the  ground  for  ten  or  even  twenty 


years.  The  bottom  edges  may  rot,  but  the 
rotting  will  take  place  so  slowly  that  it  is  in- 
appreciable. 

If  the  hives  are  arranged  in  groups,  this 
bottom-board  is  rather  expensive.  In  that 
case  one  could  make  an  oblong  frame,  place 
the  hive  crosswise  on  it,  then  lean  a  board 
from  the  ground  up  to  each  entrance.  Do 
not  forget  to  give  the  bees  a  runway,  for 
this  will  be  found  to  be  worth  its  cost. 

The  question  now  arises.  "Shall  we  have 
shade?"  This  depends  on  locality.  In  hot 
climates  shade  is  indispensable.  The  Arizona 
plan  of  shade  running  east  and  west  is  prob- 
ably as  good  as  any.  In  the  north-temperate 
climates  a  little  shade  is  an  advantage;  but 
too  much  is  a  detriment.  Small  shrubbery 
is  about  right.  The  shade  of  old  apple-trees 
is  a  little  too  dense,  while  that  of  young 
trees,  say  four  or  five  years  old,  is  about 
right. 

In  some  places  shade-boards  made  of 
rough-sawn  thin  lumber  projecting  front 
and  rear  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the  hives 
would  have  to  be  used,  possibly,  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  season;  but  during  very 
windy  weather  a  15-lb.  stone  or  some  other 
sort  of  weight  is  required  to  hold  them  on. 
For  this  reason  we  would  prefer  natural 
shade.  

OUTDOOR    WINTERING    EXPERIMENTS  AT    ME- 
DINA; GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  THICK  SYRUP 
FED   LATE. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  fall  we 
packed  our  outdoor- wintered  colonies  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Some  colonies  had  a  large  ex- 
cess of  honey-dew;  others,  honey-dew  with 
syrup  on  top,  and  still  others  almost  entirely 
sugar  stores.  Some  of  the  colonies  were  fed 
early  in  the  fall  with  a  moderately  thick  syr- 
up; others  were  fed  very  late  with  a  very 
thick  syrup,  or  as  thick  as  the  bees  could 
take  it. 

Most  colonies  were  under  sealed  covers, 
while  some  few  were  under  absorbing  cush- 
ions. The  great  majority  were  packed  in 
double-walled  chaff  hives,  and  a  few  in  sin- 
gle-walled hives  were  wrapped  in  paper  win- 
ter cases  and  a  few  in  wooden  winter  cases; 
other  colonies  on  the  weak  order  were  put 
in  the  cellar  in  single-walled  hives.  For  the 
total  aggregate  the  percentage  of  loss  was 
very  light,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  fall  we  had 
fears  that  the  large  amount  of  honey-dew 
that  had  been  gathered  all  over  the  country 
would  result  in  heavy  winter  mortality. 
While  some  reports  show  heavy  losses,  yet 
those  losses  have  not  been  nearly  as  heavy 
as  we  expected. 

At  our  south  yard,  where  there  was  much 
honey- dew  gathered,  we  expected  the  mor- 
tality to  be  heaviest,  and  it  was.  Five  colo- 
nies died  outright  out  of  75,  and  perhaps 
three  dozen  more  were  weak.  Out  of  this 
number  quite  a  few  seemed  to  have  dysen- 
tery rather  badly.  As  nearly  as  we  could  as- 
certain, this  dysentery  was  much  more  pro- 
nounced on  honey-dew  stores.  Where  a 
colony  had  been  fed  largely  on  sugar  syrup, 
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even  though  fed  late  it  came  out  in  compar- 
atively good  condition,  with  very  little  loss. 

At  the  Clark  yard,  where  no  honey-dew 
was  gathered,  and  the  bees  were  fed  on  very 
thick  sugar  syrup,  there  was  no  loss  except 
two  colonies  that  were  very  strong,  and  they 
starved.  We  had  underestimated  their 
strength,  and  consequently  did  not  provide 
the  necessary  stores.  All  the  other  colonies 
of  that  yard  came  through  sweet  and  clean. 
Their  stores  were  made  up  of  basswood  and 
clover  honey  topped  off  with  a  little  feeding 
of  thick  sugar  syrup,  along  the  last  of  No- 
vember. It  turned  cold  soon  after,  so  that 
the  bees  could  not  cap  these  stores;  and  yet 
in  spite  of  this  the  results  were  as  above 
stated. 

At  the  home  yard  of  about  300  colonies,  in- 
doors and  out,  there  were  only  two  colonies 
that  died,  and  that  was  through  starvation. 
This  was  not  because  there  were  no  stores 
in  the  hives,  but  because  the  clusters  had 
moved  over  to  one  side;  and  on  account  of 
the  long  continued  cold  they  used  up  all  the 
stores  on  that  side,  and,  apparently,  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hive,  where  there  were  stores,  they  starved. 
For  the  purpose  of  experiment  some  two  and 
three  frame  nuclei  were  wintered  outdoors 
under  sealed  covers.  They  all  wintered 
well. 

The  bees  at  both  the  Home  and  Clark 
yards  were  in  good  condition  —  in  fact,  they 
were  practically  of  the  same  stock.  All  the 
nervous  and  irritable  bees,  and  all  the  off 
stock,  were  put  into  the  south  yard;  and 
these  odds  and  ends,  so  to  speak,  together 
with  the  poor  quality  of  the  stores,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  the  comparatively  poor 
wintering  at  that  yard. 

Bees  at  the  north  yard  gathered  consider- 
able honey-dew.  This  was  the  yard  where 
there  were  over  2000  queens  reared  last  sea- 
son. All  the  colonies  were  drawn  on  heavi- 
ly for  brood  and  bees.  But  the  bees  here 
wintered  better  than  they  did  at  the  south 
yard,  although  they  were  not  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  the  bees  in  the  two  other  yards. 
The  heavy  drain  of  queen-rearing,  and 
scarcity  of  stores,  doubtless  accounted  for 
this. 

SEALED  COVERS  VS.  ABSORBENTS. 

There  was  very  little  difference  to  be  no- 
ticed between  colonies  packed  under  sealed 
covers  and  those  under  absorbents.  The 
difference,  if  any,  Mr.  Bain  says,  was  in 
favor  of  the  first  mentioned.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  we  have  tried  these  two 
forms  of  wintering  side  by  side  for  a  series 
of  years,  with  the  odds  nearly  always  in  favor 
of  the  sealed  covers,  the  reader  can  natural- 
ly see  why  we  champion  that  plan  —  at  least 
for  our  locality.  We  have  a  suspicion  that 
those  who  so  loudly  champion  the  absorbing- 
cushion  plan  of  wintering  may  not  have  test- 
ed side  by  side  the  sealed-cover  and  absorb- 
ing-cushion plans;  for  if  they  were  to  do  so 
for  a  series  of  years  they  might  find  the  seal- 
ed cover  simpler  to  handle,  and  during  soine 
seasons  consideraly  in  the  lead  so  far  as  re- 
sults are  concerned. 


PAPER  WINTER  CASES. 

There  was  comparatively  little  difference 
between  the  paper-winter-case-packed  colo- 
nies and  those  in  double- walled  chaff-packed 
hives.  The  difference,  if  any,  however,  was 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  greater  the  thick- 
ness of  walls,  and  the  better  the  packing  ma- 
terial, the  better  the  results.  If  the  walls 
are  very  thick  it  renders  the  hive  too  expen- 
sive, and  the  difference  in  cost  is  not  offset 
by  the  slight  gain  in  the  saving  of  bee  life. 

RECAPITULATION;    THICK    VS.   A    THIN    SYRUP 
AND  FEEDING  LATE. 

As  the  result  of  our  experiments  indoors 
and  outdoors  during  this  past  severe  winter, 
honey-dew  stores  have  sustained  their  repu- 
tation to  a  great  extent  for  being  an  inferior 
food  for  wintering,  although  the  results  are 
not  as  disastrous  as  might  have  been  expect- . 
ed,  judging  from  previous  years. 

Sugar  syrup  fed  thick,  even  though  late  in 
the  season,  has  again  demonstrated  its  abili- 
ty to  bring  bees  through  safely  to  spring.  It 
is  clearly  proven  that  a  thick  sugar  syrup  is 
better  than  a  thin  one  for  winter  feeding, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  late 
feeding  of  a  thick  syrup  is  not  detrimental, 
as  has  been  supposed,  but  even  has  its  ad- 
vantages. Slow  feeding  in  the  fall,  with  a 
thin  syrup,  exhausts  the  vitality  of  the  bees, 
because  they  must  drive  out  the  excess  of 
water,  and  this  seems  a  severe  drain  on  them 
at  a  time  of  year  when  their  strength  should 
be  conserved.  By  giving  the  thick  syrup, 
two  and  a  half  to  one,  comparatively  late  m 
the  season,  the  bees  are  given  the  very  best 
feed,  even  though  they  will  not  be  able  to 
invert  it  or  cap  it  over.  Feeding  a  large 
amount  of  thick  syrup  practically  in  one 
dose  does  not  exhaust  the  vitality  of  a  colo- 
ny nor  unduly  excite  it  like  repeated  doses 
of  thin  syrup  extended  over  a  period  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  While  we  advocate  feeding 
early  enough  so  that  the  bees  can  cap  the 
stores,  our  experience  seems  to  show  that 
this  is  not  essential.  At  one  yard  where  our 
bees  wintered  so  well  it  was  so  cold  when 
we  fed  late  last  fall  that  the  syrup  was  given 
hot.  There  were  no  fly  days  after  that,  and 
it  stayed  continuously  cold  until  the  fore 
part  of  March. 

SIZE  OF  ENTRANCES. 

Still  another  fact  that  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising was  that  those  colonies  having  a 
wide-open  entrance,  one  inch  deep  by  the 
width  of  the  hive,  seemed  to  winter  as  well 
as  those  having  a  contracted  entrance  X 
deep  by  8  inches.  Our  Mr.  Bain,  however, 
suggests  that  the  snows  were  so  deep  all  last 
winter  that  the  entrance^  of  all  colonies, 
large  and  small,  were  closed  from  chilling 
drafts  of  air.  During  open  winter  we  have 
found  that  wide-open  entrances  were  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  have,  consequent- 
ly, advised  a  limited  contraction. 

It  seems  to  be  proven  again  that,  for  our 
locality  at  least,  sealed  covers  have  the  pref- 
erence, as  they  make  less  trouble,  and  the 
bees  under  them  winter  perfectly,  More 
we  could  not  ask. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


Why  not  make  of  cement  those  hive- 
stands  of  F.  Greiner,  p.  149? 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bacon's  plan,  page  183,  of  run- 
ning up  to  12  or  more  brood-frames  and  then 
redi;cing  to  8  when  putting  on  supers,  is  ex- 
cellent practice.  We  do  it  here  by  using 
two  eight  frame  bodies. 

J.  E.  Crane,  you're  naughty  to  try  to  drive 
me  out  of  bee-keeping,  page  173,  by  saying  I 
must  locate  bees  where  stones  are  not  need- 
ed to  keep  covers  from  blowing  off.  No 
such  location  here.  But  with  flat  covers  I 
never  use  stones  except  sometimes  early 
when  covers  have  been  cracked  open  and  it 
is  too  cold  for  glue  to  stick  them  on  again. 

Never  before  did  I  know  a  winter  here 
when  grass  stayed  green  all  the  time  from 
fall  till  growth  started  in  spring.  Clover 
shows  up  fine.  But  will  it  honey?  as  the 
Germans  say.  [Clover  is  fine  here,  and  re- 
ports are  favorable  wherever  it  usually 
grows.  Will  it  "honey  "?  We  never  knew 
of  a  year  when  it  did  not  "honey"  after  a 
heavy  snow. — Ed.] 

J.  L.  Ever,  you  ask  me  to  mete  out  justice 
in  that  case,  p  192.  The  editor  prefers  that 
the  subject  shall  "requiescat  in  pace;"  but 
you  come  to  the  next  Chicago  convention 
and  meet  me  at  meat  between  sessions,  and 
I'll  mete  out  all  the  justice  you  want.  It  is 
just  as  easily  settled  as  were  lots  of  cases 
where  two  men  had  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
same  wild  land;  and  please  remember  that 
at  present,  so  tar  as  bees  are  concerned,  all 
land  is  wild  land. 

Mr.  Simmins  is  a  man  for  whose  word  I 
have  great  respect;  but  I  am  just  a  bit  skep- 
tical as  to  meal-feeding  being  as  bad  as  he 
paints  it,  p.  178.  I  have  fed  many  bushels  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  in  spring,  and  never 
knew  any  bad  results  from  it.  Still,  there  is 
the  possib  lity  that  I  am,  as  he  says,  "not 
too  observant."  [This  is  a  problem  that  will 
vary  somewhat  according  to  locality.  There 
is  danger  of  coaxing  the  bees  out  too  early. 
Nature  does  not  usually  furnish  natural  pol- 
len before  the  bees  ought  to  have  it.  Man 
very  often  tampers  with  nature,  disarrang- 
ing her  plans,  with  the  result  that  trouble 
follows.  Notwithstanding,  we  think  there 
are  times  when  bees  may  and  should  be  giv- 
en artificial  pollen.  As  many  noted  last 
spring,  considerable  brood  died  because  of 
improperly  balanced  ration — that  is,  a  lack  of 
the  nitrogenous  element  in  their  food.  Of 
course  we  have  no  positive  evidence  that  the 
brood  died  from  this  cause;  but  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  was  very  strong. — Ed.] 

Virgil  Weaver,  much  obliged  for  prom- 
ise, p.  197,  of  a  crop  this  year;  but  how  am  I 
to  tell  whether  winter  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it?  The  winter  of  1908  was  open;  and  al- 
though plants  could  be  seen  quite  early,  their 
roots  must  have  been  hurt,  for  later  on  they 


disappeared  and  few  plants  were  to  be  seen, 
to  say  nothing  of  blossoms,  so  of  course 
there  could  be  no  honey  crop  in  1909,  and  it 
looks  as  if  winter  had  killed  the  plants.  The 
winter  of  1909  had  such  a  snow-blanket  as  I 
never  knew  before;  plants  look  superb;  and 
if  there's  a  bumper  crop  one  can  hardly 
blame  that  snow-blanket  for  putting  in  a  bill 
of  charges  for  winter  protection.  [Mr. 
Weaver  has  fairly  earned  a  reputation  for 
being  a  good  prophet.  His  predictions  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  have  come  very 
near  being  true.  He  may  be  mistaken  in 
some  of  his  conclusions,  but  in  the  main  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  some  conditions 
that  are  favorable  and  unfavorable  to  a  clo- 
ver yield. — Ed.] 

Can  it  be  that  locality  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence about  the  kind  of  day  when  bees  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  cellar?  In  this  locality  a 
warm  sunshiny  day  is  always  chosen  for  tak- 
ing out  bees;  and  the  ill  results  mentioned, 
p.  195,  do  not  follow.  The  entrances  are  im- 
mediately closed  up  to  a  square  inch  or  less, 
and  that  probably  makes  a  difference  about 
drifting.  If  a  colony  is  quietly  placed  upon 
its  stand  when  warm  enough  to  fly,  why 
should  it  fly  out  any  differently  from  what  it 
would  if  it  had  been  on  its  stand  for  a  week? 
An  important  item  is  that  the  cellar  must  be 
wide  open  all  night  before  taking  out.  If  I 
should  take  them  out  on  a  cold  cloudy  day 
there  might  come  severe  cold  for  a  week  or 
more,  when  they  would  be  very  much  better 
off  in  the  cellar. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read 
R.  F.  Holtermann's  "drifting"  article,  page 
196.  He  thinks  the  principal  cause  is  "ex- 
citement on  the  part  of  the  bees  so  that  they 
do  not  mark  their  location  as  they  leave  the 
hive, "and  he  also  thinks  "  the  rapid  changes 
of  conditions  from  inside  atmosphere  to  the 
outside  increase  the  excitement  of  the  first 
fly."  You  will  see  that  I  provide  for  both 
these  contingences.  By  having  the  cellar 
wide  open  the  previous  night  there  is  little 
change  upon  going  to  the  outside  atmos- 
phere, and  I  thmk  the  contracted  entrance 
does  much  to  make  them  mark  their  loca- 
tion. [It  may  be  that  giving  bees  fresh  air 
the  night  before  taking  them  out  of  the  cel- 
lar may  to  a  great  extent  overcome  the  ex- 
citement that  would  take  place  under  other 
conditions  when  set  out.  In  our  locality  we 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  favorable  weather 
on  a  day  following.  The  United  States 
weather  reports  are  fairly  reliable.  Let  us 
suppose  that  to-day  it  is  a  little  too  cool 
for  the  bees  to  fly.  The  weather  report 
shows  that  it  will  be  warm  and  balmy  to- 
morrow, with  probably  a  clear  sky,  which 
means  sunshine,  of  course.  We  set  the  bees 
out  toward  night.  It  is  a  little  cool  during 
the  night;  and  as  the  cluster  gradually  un- 
folds the  next  morning  the  bees  find  their 
way  to  the  entrance;  and  when  the  temper- 
ature is  right  they  will  come  out  gradually — 
not  with  a  pellmell  rush.  As  the  hives  are 
all  out,  we  avoid  some  of  that  "drifting"  of 
which  we  have  been  reading,  and  ere  long 
the  bees  quiet  down  to  normal. — Ed.] 
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BEE-KEEPING    AMONG 
THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 

winter  ventilation. 
If  bees  have  a  large  winter  entrance  they 
are  more  apt  to  come  through  in  better  shape 
than  if  the  entrance  were  contracted.  If 
mice  are  troublesome  they  may  be  kept  out 
of  the  hives  by  using  wire  screen  three  mesh 
to  the  inch  over  the  entrance.  The  value  of 
abundant  ventilation  during  the  winter  is 
better  known  now  among  western  bee-keep- 
ers than  a  few  years  ago.  The  contraction 
of  the  entrance  is  still  thought  to  be  essen- 
tial by  many;  but  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful ones  have  had  some  experiences  that 
poiiit  tke  other  way. 


THE  SNOW  ON  THE  RANGE    AND    ITS    EFFECT 
ON  THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Government  reports  from  the  mountains 
show  that  the  fall  of  snow  so  far  is  below  the 
average,  and  that  there  will  be  less  water 
for  irrigation  than  last  year  unless  a  great 
deal  falls  from  now  on.  The  warm  days  in 
the  winter,  which  aid  in  settling  and  packing 
the  snow  into  ice  sheets  on  the  hign  levels 
of  the  ranges,  have  been  numerous  this  win- 
ter— at  least  they  came  at  times  when  there 
was  snow  to  be  settled  and  packed.  The  re- 
port says  there  is  considerable  soft  snow  in 
the  timber  on  the  lower  levels  and  foot  hills. 
This  condition  of  snowfall  is  general  through- 
out the  mountains  of  Colorado. 


SHIPPING  COMB  HONEY;  FREIGHT  CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS, ETC. 

A  shipment  of  comb  honey  was  recently 
made  from  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles  into  Denver.  The  shipper  did  not 
know  that  the  glass  fronts  should  be  protect- 
ed with  wood  strips  so  the  shipment  would 
take  the  lowest  possible  freight  rate,  which 
is  the  first-class  rate  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
The  first-class  rate  is  $1.7U  between  this  point 
and  Denver;  and  where  the  glass  fronts  are 
not  protected  the  rate  is  double  first  class;  so 
it  cost  this  bee-keeper  $3.40  a  hundred  to 
ship  his  honey  to  market.  By  tacking  a 
little  strip  of  wood  over  the  glass,  45  cents  a 
case  in  freight  would  have  been  saved. 

This  ruling  of  the  railroads  in  regard  to 
comb  honey  in  glass-front  cases  is  unjust  I 
think;  for  where  the  glass  shows  the  contents 
of  the  case  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  care- 
fully handled.  A  lot  of  single  tier  cases  of 
honey  with  wood  slide  in  place  of  glass 
came  through  in  very  bad  shape,  practical- 
ly all  of  it  mashed  and  broken.  The  freight 
men  thought  it  was  cheese  or  butter,  no 
doubt. 

These  instances  show  that  bee-keepers  can 
not  be  too  well  posted  on  freight  rates,  class- 
ifications, and  tne  proper  way  to  ship  honey. 


If  the  freight  agent  in  the  first  case  spoken 
of  had  been  looking  out  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  company's  customers  he  would  have 
told  the  bee-keeper  how  to  secure  the  lowest 
possible  rate. 


COMB- HONEY  CASES  WITHOUT  GLASS. 

This  whole  question  of  glass  cases  or  no 
glass  has  reference  to  producing  sections  of 
the  country  and  the  distant  marlcets.  Fruit 
and  honey  have  met  much  the  same  condi- 
tions in  seeking  a  market.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  bulk  of  tne  fruit  crop  was  produced 
in  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  most  of  it 
found  ready  sale  in  nearby  markets.  The 
battle  for  markets  was  not  severe,  and  extra 
bids  were  not  made  for  trade.  With  the 
commercial  orchards  of  the  West,  where 
markets  were  two  thousand  miles  distant, 
the  sales  demanded  the  packing  of  only  the 
choicest  sound  fruit,  for  the  inferior  produce 
would  spoil  before  the  market  could  be  reach- 
ed. The  profitable  following  of  fruit  culture 
at  once  depended  on  allowing  only  the  best 
fruit  to  mature  on  the  trees  so  all  the  crop^ 
would  be  fit  to  ship.  Then  when  the  Wes- 
tern growers  found  out  their  only  hope  was 
in  quality  (they  could  not  sell  average  fruit 
in  competition  with  Eastern  fruit) ,  they  had 
to  raise  a  better  article,  put  it  up  more  at- 
tractively, and  get  a  higher  price.  The  cov- 
ering of  the  edge  of  a  box  of  dried  peaches 
with  lace  paper  has  added  10  to  15  cts.  to  the 
price  received. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  honey 
market.  Western  honey  has  to  be  whiter, 
and  more  attractively  put  up  in  double-tier 
shipping- cases,  to  find  a  sale  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  But  those  markets  now  want  the 
goods  the  way  we  put  them  up,  with  one 
fourth  of  the  case  exposed  to  the  glass 
front. 

Mr.  Scholl  objects  very  much  to  the  Colo- 
rado methods  of  producing  honey;  but  we 
could  not  produce  comb  honey  in  bulk  and 
ship  into  Texas  to  compete  with  his  product. 
The  cost  of  shipment  would  prohibit,  and 
then  we  should  have  to  sell  it  as  cheap  as  he 
sells  his  or  not  find  a  market.  But  we  can 
sell  our  comb  honey  right  in  Mr.  SchoU's 
Texas  markets  because  we  are  supplying  a 
demand  Mr.  Scholl  does  not  meet.  We  cater 
to  a  trade  Mr.  Scholl  considers  unprofitable. 
It  may  be,  in  comparison  with  his  bulk-hon- 
ey business,  but  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
dispose  of  our  Colorado  crop.  I  think  we 
get  much  more  per  pound  than  Mr.  Scholl, 
though  it  costs  us  much  more  to  produce 
it. 

Cars  of  comb  honey  have  been  shipped 
out  of  Colorado  by  the  score  at  $3.00  net  per 
case  to  the  producer,  and  I  know  of  one  car 
that  brought  $3.15  per  case  of  24  sections. 
For  the  actual  weight  of  honey  in  a  case,  that 
would  be  at  least  16  cts.  per  lb. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Scholl  can  make 
more  money  with  bulk  honey  in  his  location 
and  relation  to  markets;  but  I  think  Colorado 
and  other  Western  bee-keepers  do  better  to 
produce  a  white  comb  or  extracted  honey. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 

winter  losses. 
At  this  time  of  writing,  March  8,  bees  in 
this  section  of  country,  if  outside,  have  had 
a  splendid  fly.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  bees 
properly  preparedandwintered  outside  have 
wintered  well.  On  Saturday,  March  5,  the 
weather  was  so  mild  the  bees  were  working 
on  hyacinth  and  other  blossoms  offered  for 
sale  on  the  Brantford  market  square. 

IS  HONEY-DEW  AN  EXCRETION? 

Observations  covering  many  years  and  sec- 
tions of  the  country  convince  me  that  honey- 
dew  may  be  an  excretion  from  plant-lice  or 
that  it  may  be  given  off  by  the  leaves  them- 
selves. It  may  be  possible  to  prove  the 
above;  but  I  pity  any  one  who  attempts  to 
prove  that  it  never  is  an  excretion.  In  my 
estimation,  not  much  damage  can  be  done  to 
the  honey-  dew  industry.    It  speaks  for  itself. 

ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

Jacob  Alpaugh  recommends  peameal  or 
"Brose  "  as  a  substitute  for  pollen,  and  ad- 
vises mixing  it  with  chopped  oats  or  bran, 
feeding  it  in  a  sheltered  place  near  the  api- 
ary, setting  the  trays  out  in  the  morning,  and 
taking  them  in  or  covering  them  in  the  eve- 
ning so  the  dew  will  not  wet  the  mixture. 
He  recommends  either  putting  a  little  honey 
here  and  there  on  the  artificial  pollen  to  en- 
tice the  bees,  or  putting  some  on  the  end  of 
a  stick,  collect  bees  on  the  end  of  this  stick 
from  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  and  then  carry 
the  bees  to  the  pollen  on  the  stick,  in  this 
way  introducing  the  bees  to  the  pollen. 

WHEN  THE  SWARMING  TENDENCY  IS  GREATEST. 

Page  138,  March  1,  Wesley  Foster  says: 
"  In  this  country  I  know  the  control  of  swarm- 
ing hangs  around  a  few  days  after  the  lower 
hive  is  well  filled  before  we  get  the  bees  ful- 
ly convinced  that  supers  are  ihe  next  on  the 
program,  and  not  swarming."  The  above  is 
a  very  important  point  in  this  country.  I 
consider  that,  when  the  time  indicated  is  tid- 
ed over,  there  is  not  much  danger  from 
swarming  until  the  supers  become  crowded. 
A  large  entrance  and  shade  are,  however, 
no  mean  factors  in  preventing  swarming. 

KEEPING  HONEY  FROM  GRANULATING. 

On  page  134,  March  1,  the  editor  states, 
"Apparently,  then,  a  very  cold  temperature 
or  a  very  warm  temperature  is  less  favorable 
to  granulation  than  any  point  between." 
This  is  just  my  experience.  To  quite  an  ex- 
tent the  result  from  these  two  extremes  is 
the  same.  In  the  former,  granules  show  no 
tendency  to  form  (may  I  so  express  it?);  in 
the  latttr  the  honey  is  so  thick  the  particles 
can  not  move,  and  the  process  is  retarded. 
In  this  latter  case,  however,  I  believe  a  mi- 
croscopical examination  would  reveal  many 
tine  grains. 


The  provincial  apiarist  has  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  which  will  commend  itself  to 
beekeepers  generally: 

I  understand  from  our  inspector's  reports  that  you 
have  had,  within  recent  years,  foul  brood  in  your  api- 
ary. If  this  is  the  case  you  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  prevent  robbing  during  the  warm  days  be- 
tween now  and  summer.  All  hives  where  bees  have 
died  must  be  taken  indoors,  away  from  all  possible 
robbing.  It  is  not  enough  to  close  them,  because  rob- 
bers will  often  gain  an  entrance  when  least  expected. 
All  entrances  of  live  colonies  should  be  made  quite 
small,  especially  where  the  bees  are  weak  in  numbers. 

Use  every  precaution  and  great  watchfulness  to  pre- 
vent robbing.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  leave 
combs  of  honey  out  for  the  bees  to  clean  up.  Any 
honey  you  have  is  likely  to  contain  germs  which 
would  scatter  disease  in  your  healthy  colonies.  On 
account  of  prevalence  of  disease  in  unexpected  places 
throughout  the  province  it  is  neverwise  to  feed  honey 
to  bees;  and  where  disease  is  known  to  exist  it  is  the 
worst  of  folly. 

I  hope  you  understand  fully  the  symptoms  and  cure 
of  foul  brood.  If  so,  you  can  be  your  own  doctor,  as 
the  inspector's  time  is  fully  occupied  with  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  disease.  If  not,  drop  me  a 
card,  and  a  bulletin  with  description,  and  full  in- 
structions will  be  sent  you. 

LECTURING  IN  CANADA. 

On  page  42  the  British  Bee  Journal  con- 
tains the  following: 

I  am  an  old  English  country  bee-keeper,  and  have 
settled  out  here  in  British  Columbia.  I  find  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  bee-keeping  is  the  only  one  practiced  ; 
and,  having  learned  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  it, 
I  keep  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
our  British  method  of  manipulation.  We  enjoy  very 
long  summers  here,  and  the  climate  is  favorable  for 
bees;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  one  except 
novices  in  the  bee-business,  and  some  have  been  very 
successful,  so  I  have  no  fear  of  my  results.  I  am  an 
all-Britisher  if  possible,  and  shall  push  the  old-coun- 
try appliances  as  soon  as  I  can  fix  up  my  depot  and 
get  a  good  home  firm  to  represent.  By  profession  I 
am  a  watchmaker;  but  out  here  things  are  not  so  fine- 
ly defined,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  change  one's 
trade.  What  books  would  you  recommend  to  one 
who  intends  to  make  bees  a  leading  line  as  a  lecturer, 
for  instance? 

Victoria,  B.  C.  E.  C.  Appleby. 

Many  English  complain  that  they  are  not 
properly  treated  by  Canadians  when  they 
come  to  this  country.  Let  me  point  out  that 
the  above  lemark  indicates  clearly  a  spirit 
that  Canadians  say  is  altogether  too  preva- 
lent am(  ng  the  English  when  they  come  to 
Canada;  and  the  few  or  many,  as  the  case 
may  be,  who  manifest  this  spirit  make  the 
position  difficult  for  those  among  the  Eng- 
lish (and  I  believe  of  the  latter  there  are 
many)  who  have  no  such  exalted  view  of 
their  own  attainments. 

As  far  as  the  pt  sition  of  lecturer  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  such  opening  in  this 
country;  and  if  there  were  a  lecturer  going 
abroad  in  such  a  spirit  he  would  have  to 
become  his  own  employee,  advertiser,  au- 
dience, etc. 

I  have  read  the  British  Bee  Journal  with 
profit  for  years,  as  also  German  and  French 
journals,  and  these  papers  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  bee-keepers  on  this  continent;  yet 
what  little  1  know|of  "  the  American  system 
of  bee-keeping,"  and  particularly  in  its  api- 
arian appliances,  has  a  foremost  place  with 
me.  I  beheve  we  have  been  ready  to  em- 
body every  good  invention,  such  as  the 
honey-extractor,  comb  foundation,  etc.,  into 
our  system,  and  therefore  we  have  never 
assumed  a  position  of  knowing  it  all. 
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CONVERSATIONS    WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD  QUEEN? 

' '  I  have  read  your  Conversation,  October 
15,  and  I  want  to  know  how  you  raise  good 
queens  so  late  in  the  season." 

"How  do  you  raise  good  queens  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  Mr.  Van  Deman,  or  in  mid- 
summer, when  a  good  yield  of  nectar  is  on?" 
"That  is  very  simple.  I  let  the  bees  do  it." 
"Sure.  And  the  bees  do  it  in  the  fall.  It 
is  just  as  simple  the  first  half  of  September, 
with  feed  and  a  little  manipulation,  as  it  is 
the  first  half  of  June,  in  this  locality.  In 
fact,  the  conditions  during  the  former  are 
equally  propitious  with  the  latter,  for  the 
first  half  of  June  gives  us  a  dearth  of  nectar 
and  more  fluctuating  weather  than  does  Sep- 
tember. But  in  either  case,  by  feeding  and 
stirring  the  bees  up  they  are  brought  into  as 
nearly  the  same  condition  at  these  times  as 
are  your  bees  in  mid- summer  when  you  just 
let  the  bees  raise  the  queens  themselves. 
In  June  the  bees  are  more  active  than  they 
are  in  September,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  ex- 
citement brought  about  by  feeding  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  same  condi- 
tion they  are  when  a  good  flow  of  nectar  is 
on.  But  in  September  the  bees  are  not  so 
active;  and  to  bring  them  into  the  condition 
to  raise  good  queens,  after  feeding  for  two 
days  the  queea  is  taken  away  from  this  col- 
ony (which  should  always  be  the  strongest 
in  the  apiary) ,  and  the  next  day  the  bees  are 
caused  to  fill  themselves  with  honey  by 
drumming  on  the  hive,  when  four-fifths  of 
them  are  shaken  into  an  empty  hive  or  box, 
the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  wire 
cloth.  They  are  kept  in  this  box  from  9  A.M. 
to  2  P.M.  Then  all  but  the  sealed  brood 
which  the  colony  contained  is  taken  away,  a 
frame  of  prepared  cell  cups  given,  and  the 
bees  returned  from  the  box.  During  this 
five  hours  of  being  boxed,  both  the  few  bees 
left  in  the  hive,  and  especially  those  in  the 
box,  come  to  realize  fully  that  they  need  a 
queen,  and  need  it  fully  as  bad  as  in  natural- 
swarming  time,  which  works  them  up  to  as 
much  activity  as  is  possible  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  This,  with  the  continued  feeding, 
brings  out  an  extra-fine  batch  of  queen  cells 
from  which  emerge  as  fine  queens  as  you 
ever  set  eyes  on.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  early  spring  and  in  the  fall,  our 
queens  are  reared  in  upper  stories  over  a 
queen  -  excluder.  See  'Scientific  Queen- 
rearing.'  " 

"Now  how  about  the  drones?  " 
' '  Near  the  close  of  the  drone-brood  sea- 
son, all  the  brood  of  that  persuasion  is  taken 
from  the  three  or  four  colonies  having  the 
best  drone  mothers  at  their  head,  and  this 
brood  massed  in  a  strong  queenless  colony 
which  is  kept  very  strong  by  giving  it, an 
upper  story,  into  which  frames  of  emerging 
brood  are  inserted  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  required  strength.    When 


our  September-reared  queens  are  ready  to 
mate  this  hive  is  looked  over,  and  all  the  un- 
der-sized drones,  and  those  apparently  de- 
fective as  to  wing  power,  shape,  or  other- 
wise not  what  we  would  hke,  are  killed  off, 
when  this  colony  is  regularly  fed  between 
12  and  1  o'clock  each  day,  which  causes  an 
activity  of  these  drones  much  above  normal. 
In  this  way  we  get  queens  equal  to  those 
reared  at  any  time,  and,  as  all  other  drones, 
or  at  least  the  most  of  them,  are  now  killed 
off,  we  get  all  of  these  queens  mated  to  what 
has  been  termed  'hand-picked'  stock." 

"Do  you  select  your  breeders  from  these?" 

"Very  many  of  them." 

"What  constitutes  a  good  breeder?" 

"As  a  rule,  we  prefer  a  perfectly  develop- 
ed queen  of  about  medium  size.  We  have 
found  that  queens  of  abnormal  size,  or  those 
much  under  size,  are  not  equal  to  those 
which  are  about  normal.  Aside  from  s  ze 
and  perfect  development,  we  next  ascertain 
how  her  eggs  are  laid.  If  scattered  about  in 
the  combs  with  missing  cells  here  and  there, 
together  with  some  stuck  on  the  sides  of  the 
cells,  she  can  not  be  classed  as  a  good  breed- 
er. Now,  understand,  this  is  when  she  has 
a  hive  of  empty  combs  before  her,  as  any 
queen  has,  as  a  rule,  when  she  first  begins 
to  lay.  If  there  is  brood  emerging  here  and 
there  in  the  hive,  any  queen  will  scatter  her 
eggs  about  among  this  brood,  no  matter  how 
good  she  is.  Then  when  her  brood  emerges 
from  the  cells  and  gets  straightened  up,  say 
three  days  after  they  begin  to  emerge,  these 
bees  should  be  of  normal  size  and  show  the 
regulation  markings,  while  her  queen  pro- 
geny should  be  of  the  kind  as  to  develop- 
ment, size,  etc.,  as  was  the  mother." 

"Tnere  seems  to  be  no  standard  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  pure  queen  of  any  race." 

"I  fear  you  have  not  read  the  many  good 
books  on  bee-keeping.  Nearly  all  of  the 
books  like  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture, Langstroth,  Quinby.  etc.,  treat  on 
these  things,  and  I  would  refer  you  to  them." 

"All  right.  But  what  is  the  size  of  a  col- 
ony that  can  be  called  strong  in  the  spring, 
say  when  the  first  pollen  comes?" 

"At  a  New  York  State  bee-keepers'  con- 
vention, some  25  years  ago,  this  same  ques- 
tion came  up,  and  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  report  on  it.  As  my  memory  serves 
me,  that  committee  told  us  that  any  colony 
which,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  an  average 
season,  on  a  morning  so  cold  that  there  was 
a  frost,  showed  a  cluster  of  bees  between 
seven  combs,  or  what  is  known  as  a  six- 
space  cluster,  could  be  considered  a  good 
colony  of  bees,  as  such  colonies  would  give 
better  results  at  the  end  of  the  season,  other 
things  being  equal,  than  colonies  showing 
either  more  or  fewer  spaces  occupied.  And 
as  I  remember  it,  the  sense  of  that  conven- 
tion was  that  the  five-space  cluster  was  pre- 
ferred to  any  colony  occupying  from  eight  to 
ten  spaces,  or  what  would  be  considered  an 
extra  strong  colony  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
Years  of  experience  has  told  me  that  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  was  a  wise  one  for  a 
latitude  ranging  between  40  and  45  north." 
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LIQUEFYING    CANDIED    HONEY  ON   A 
LARGE  SCALE. 


Some  Objections  to  the  Solar  Method  of 
Treating  Honey  to  Prevent  Granula- 
tion. 


BY  O.   B.  METCALFE. 


On  p.  769,  Dec.  15,  Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman  de- 
scribes his  method  of  treating  honey  to  the 
sun's  rays  to  prevent  its  granulating.  Now 
that  some  one  .else  has  mentioned  it  I  have 
noted  several  times  that  honey  heated  bv 
sunUght  does  not  granulate  quickly  if  at  all. 
Season  before  last  we  had  some  25  cases  of 
honey  in  quart  jars  that  candied  before  we 
could  sell  it.  As  an  experiment  I  melted  up 
some  five  or  six  cases  of  it  in  the  sun  ex- 
tractor; and  although  several  jars  lay  around 
for  months  it  never  candied  again.  I  took 
notice  of  this  fact,  but  thought  it  no  doubt 
due  to  its  getting  too  hot,  for  it  came  out  of 
the  sun  extractor  quite  dark,  and  tasted 
badly  "cooked." 

Besides  this  experience,  some  five  or  six 
1-lb.  jars  of  candied  extracted  honey  were 
set  out  on  the  sunny  side  of  one  of  our  hon- 
ey-houses last  spring.  The  sun  liquefied  the 
honey,  and  I  remember  that  it  remained  so 
until  the  time  I  left  home  in  the  fall,  but  that 
also  seemed  to  have  been  heated  rather  too 
much.  Now  I  want  to  know  how  much  the 
sun  heats  Mr.  Boardman's  honey,  and  how 
long  he  exposes  it  to  the  sun. 

Tnere  is,  perhaps,  no  question  which  more 
vitally  concerns  a  New  Mexico  bee- keeper 
than  the  granulation  of  honey,  and  no  place 
where  bee-keepers  could  better  give  it  the 
sun  treatment  if  proven  effectual. 

C.  W.  Rever,  in  the  same  issue,  p.  771,  ex- 
presses his  hopes  of  a  fireless  heater  which 
will  use  the  sun's  heat  for  melting  honey  on 
a  large  scale.  I  have  given  this  matter  con- 
siderable thought,  and  have  used  the  sun 
extractor  to  melt  up  a  great  deal  of  candied 
honey  by  emptying  it  mto  the  trays  of  the 
extractors  just  as  though  it  were  cappings; 
however,  I  always  melt  up  just  some  odd 
batch  of  honey  in  this  way,  such  as  a  tub  or 
small  settling-tank  full  which  has  candied 
before  it  would  settle  or  before  we  got  it 
drawn  otT;  and  I  did  it  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  get  too  hot  and  turn  too 
dark  to  sell  as  No.  1.  In  tin  cans  the  result 
is  even  worse,  for  the  melted  honey  can  not 
run  down  out  of  the  sunlight;  but  the  un- 
melted  chunk  settles  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
keeps  cool  longest,  while  the  melted  portion, 
which  is  already  hot  enough,  is  nearest  the 
sun's  heat,  and  gets  hotter  and  hotter. 

Heating  by  fire  has  the  obvious  advantage 
that  the  Beat  may  be  applied  to  a  large  bulk 
for  as  long  a  period  as  it  takes  to  do  the 
work,  and  at  the  bottom,  where  the  unmelted 
chunk  rests;  or  the  honey  may  be  stirred  to 


prevent  its  getting  overheated  in  one  place 
while  unmelted  in  another. 

One  other  point  against  melting  honey  in 
the  sun  extractor,  which  I  noted,  was  that  it 
would  not  quite  all  melt.  A  thin  scale  of 
sugar,  which  resembled  rock  candy,  would 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  remain 
so,  no  matter  if  I  left  it  for  several  days, 
while  the  slumgum  in  another  part  of  the 
same  sun  extractor  would  register  over  212° 
F.  all  through  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  advise  any  bee-keep- 
er who  attempts  the  melting  of  a  35,000-1d. 
car  of  honey  to  make  extensive  preparations 
first  for  doing  so.  A  year  ago  last  fall,  with 
my  Mexican  l)oy  to  help,  I  set  about  such  a 
task.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  enough 
galvanized  iron  to  make  a  heater  which 
would  hold  27  60-lb.  cans  of  honey,  and  take 
cordwood  in  the  fire-box;  and  now  as  I  think 
over  that  experience  I  believe  that  still  bet- 
ter advice  to  my  brother  bee-keepers  would 
be,  "Don't  let  as  much  as  a  carload  of  honey 
candy  on  your  hands  unless  you  mean  to 
bottle  it  yourself  or  sell  it  granulated."  A 
carload  of  it  candied  hard  is  a  big,  cold,  un- 
relenting mass. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    FINE    SPECKS    IN    MR. 
BYER'S  HONEY;  HOT  WAX  AND  HONEY 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  STIRRED. 

I  am  wondering  if  Mr.  Byer,  p.  779,  stirred 
that  honey  in  the  capping  melter.  Season 
before  last  we  were  so  late  with  our  last  ex- 
tracting that  the  sun  extractors  would  not 
melt  the  cappings;  so  I  set  to  work  to 
handle  them  by  artificial  heat.  I  made  a 
heater  which  held  400  lbs., and  dumped  in  the 
cappings  as  fast  as  they  melted  up.  That 
worked  well,  for  the  next  morning  I  had  a 
lot  of  clear  but  well-cooked  honey  in  the  bot- 
tom; next  a  layer  of  slumgum,  and  on  top  a 
nice  cake  of  yellow  wax;  but  the  honey  was 
too  dark  and  the  process  too  slow,  so  I  emp- 
tied the  heater,  fired  up  again,  and  filled  in 
the  cappings  by  the  tubful;  took  a  garden- 
hoe,  and,  standing  over  the  melter,  stirred 
all  the  time  to  keep  the  mass  at  an  even 
temperature,  meanwhile  adding  more  cap- 
pings until  the  melter  was  full.  I  turned  up 
the  gasoline  flames  under  it,  and  stirred 
constantly  until  the  mixture  reached  about 
160°F.,  then  turned  out  the  fires  and  left  it 
to  settle.  Next  morning  I  expected,  of 
course,  to  have  a  fine  cake  of  wax  on  top,  a 
layer  of  slumgum,  and  in  the  bottom  some 
good  honey ;  but  to  my  surprise,  there  was, 
mstead  of  wax  on  top,  a  light  sticky  spongy 
substance.  I  drew  oft"  some  honey  from  the 
bottom;  but  instead  of  being  clear  and  nice, 
as  I  expected,  it  was  cloudy;  and  upon  close 
examination  it  was  found  to  have  tiny  par- 
ticles of  wax  all  through  it,  even  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  tank.  I  said  to  myself,  "Well, 
I'll  have  to  strain  you!  "  but  this  I  could  not 
do,  for  it  instantly  clogged  the  strainer. 
Then  I  heated  it  so  it  would  run  through  the 
strainer  all  right,  and  again  left  it  to  settle. 
The  next  day  I  found  the  same  proposition. 
While  hot,  the  wax,  of  course,  went  through 
the  strainer,  as  I  had  finally  seen  it  was  do- 
ing the  day  before.     I  decided  to  give  it 
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longer  time  to  settle;  but,  alas!  it  never  did 
settle  so  I  could  draw  otY  clear  honey  from 
the  bottom.  My  conclusion  was  that,  if  hot 
wax  and  hot  honey  are  well  stirred  togeth- 
er, and  if  it  is  thick  honey,  the  tiny  globules 
of  wax  will  not  rise  before  the  honey  cools; 
and  once  it  cools  they  will  hardly  rise  at  all; 
and  it  may  candy  before  it  will  settle.  It 
may  be  that  the  "veterans"  know  this;  but 
I  did  not,  and  I  am  now  wondering  if  it  does 
not  explain  the  specks  which  appeared  like 
grains  of  pollen  on  the  tops  of  Mr.  Byer's 
honey- pails. 
Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 

[We  have  seen  considerable  of  Mr.  Board- 
man's  honey;  and,  as  we  now  recall,  the 
color,  body,  and  quality  were  the  equal  of 
any  clover  extracted  we  ever  saw.  Certain- 
ly the  color  could  not  be  in  any  way  consid- 
ered darkened  in  the  least. 

There  are  a  couple  of  conditions  that  may 
be  considered  as  possibly  influencing  the 
color  of  your  honey.  First,  you  have  a  much 
hotter  climate;  and  the  presumption  is  that 
the  heat  inside  of  your  sun  extractors  is 
much  higher  than  would  be  the  heat  inside 
of  Mr.  Boardman's.  But  the  most  important 
factor  is  that  you  liquefy  honey  that  has  been 
actually  candied  solid  in  the  sun  extractor, 
and  the  long-continued  high  temperature  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  a  liquid  condition  would 
necessarily  affect  its  color.  Mr.  Boardman 
does  not,  as  we  understand  it,  allow  his  hon- 
ey to  candy,  but  treats  it  before  it  candies,  as 
explained  in  his  article  on  page  768,  Dec.  15, 
last  year.  In  doing  this  his  honey  is  not  sub- 
jected to  so  long-continued  a  heat.  We 
would  infer,  then,  that  the  sun's  rays,  when 
applied  no  more  than  enough  to  arrest  gran- 
ulation in  liquid  honey,  would  not  neces- 
sarily affect  its  color,  although  there  is  a 
bare  possibility  that  alfalfa  might  be  more 
susceptible  to  the  actinic  rays  than  ordinary 
clover  or  basswood.  It.  is  true  that  Mr. 
Boardman,  in  his  earlier  experiments,  lique- 
fied granulated  honey;  but  his  scheme  seems 
to  be  confined  to  liquid  honey. 

It  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  from  your 
experience  that  candied  honey  can  not  6e  as 
satisfactorily  liquefied  by  sun  heat  as  by  ar- 
tificial. If  we  remember  correctly,  Mr.  R. 
C.  Aikin,  of  Loveland,  Colorado,  experienced 
somewhat  the  same  difficulty  in  rendenng 
up  combs  in  his  solars.  He  found  that  the 
honey  and  the  wax  on  the  top  were  over- 
heated, while  the  slumgum  beneath  was  only 
partially  melted.  To  overcome  this  difficul- 
ty he  applied  artificial  heat  on  the  under 
side  to  the  pan  of  the  solar  extractor,  thus 
getting  heat  from  above  and  below.  This 
might  eliminate  a  part  of  your  trouble,  al- 
though it  would  be  our  opmion,  if  artificial 
heat  is  to  be  used  at  all,  that  the  increased 
cost  from  using  the  sun's  rays  would  more 
than  offset  the  slight  advantage. 

If  any  other  correspondent  has  had  the 
extensive  experience  of  Mr.  Metcalfe  in  liq- 
uefying candied  honey  by  sun  heat,  we  have 
never  heard  from  him.  Certainly  his  experi- 
ment was  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large 


scale  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  solar  heat 
is  not  satisfactory  for  melting  up  granulated 
honey. — Ed.] 

BEES  AS  ROBBERS  OF  FLOWERS, 


BY  JOHN  H.   LOVELL. 


Dr.  Miller's  wide  range  of  information  and 
genial  humor  render  his  page  of  notes  most 
valuable  and  entertaining.  Apropos  of  his 
remark  on  the  absence  of  nectar  from  roses, 
while  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  censori- 
ous, for  we  are  all  fallible  enough,  stiU  I 
think  that  popular  writers  on  the  honey-bee 
should  be  more  accurate  in  their  statements. 
For  example,  a  well-known  writer  of  chil- 
dren's stories  not  long  ago  told  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  of  a  bee  that  gathered  honey 
and  wax  all  through  th e  long  summer  months. 
With  a  little  effort  the  proper  source  of  wax 
might  easily  have  been  learned. 

Now  as  to  the  question,  "Why  do  bees 
seek  to  enter  the  young  buds  of  roses? "^ 
Perhaps  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  behavior  of 
bees  (bumble-bees  as  well  as  honey-bees) 
toward  flower-buds  in  general  will  be  help- 
ful. 

The  fly-honeysuckle,  or  Lonicera  ciliata,  is 
a  graceful  slender  shrub  which  blooms  in 
our  rocky  northern  woodlands  during  the 
last  weeks  of  May.  The  flower-stalk  bears- 
at  its  summit  two  pendulous,  yellowish-green 
flowers,  which  are  half  an  inch  in  length  and 
tubular  in  form.  The  nectar  is  secreted  and 
lodged  at  the  base  of  this  tube,  where  it  can 
be  readily  reached  by  the  long  tongues  of 
bumblebees,  by  which  chiefly  this  species 
is  pollinated,  though  it  is  also  visited  by  but- 
terflies. But  the  female,  or  queen  of  Bom- 
bus  consimilis,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
flower  to  expand  often  bites  a  hole  through 
the  bud.  Sometimes  the  perforation  is  near 
the  apex  of  the  bud,  but  usually  it  is  near 
the  base  of  the  tube,  and  in  one  instance  I 
found  the  corolla  nearly  circumcised,  and 
held  by  only  a  few  threads. 

Bees  also  puncture  at  the  apex  (usually  on 
the  under  side)  the  buds  of  the  common 
skullcap,  or  Scutellaria  galericulata,  even 
when  they  are  quite  immature.  The  flowers 
are  labiate,  or  lipped,  and  in  two  instances  I 
observed  a  narrow  slit  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  corolla  tube,  and  in  a  third  case  the  whole 
upper  portion  of  the  tube  was  cut  away, 
leaving  the  lips  suspended  by  a  mere  thread. 
The  buds  and  hollow  tubular  nectaries  of 
many  other  flowers  are  robbed  by  bees  in 
the  same  way.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field 
and  observe  now  bees  puncture  the  nectaries 
of  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  flowers. 

The  famihar  "touch-me-not"  (Impatiens 
fulva)  has  its  brown-spotted  orange  blossoms 
shaped  like  a  horn- of  plenty  with  the  spur 
inflexed  or  bent  inward  beneath  it.  This 
spur  contains  the  nectar.  The  flower  is 
suspended  horizontally  with  the  anthers  and 
stigma  lying  upon  its  upper  side,  so  that, 
when  a  bee  enters  the  dilated  corolla- sac,  its 
back  is  dusted  with  pollen,  which  it  carries 
away  to  another  flower.    While  the  spurs 
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may  often  be  found  intact,  they  are  frequent- 
ly punctured  by  bees.  August  10  I  examin- 
ed a  large  number  of  flowers,  but  none  of 
the  nectaries  were  perforated,  and  they  were 
visited  in  the  legitimate  way  by  Bombus  con- 
similis,  which  made  from  seven  to  twelve 
visits  per  minute.  The  thorax  of  the  bee 
was  plentifully  covered  wrth  pollen.  From 
August  23  to  27  I  found  hundreds  of  the 
flowers  perforated,  and  both  bumble-bees 
and  honey-bees  stealing  the  nectar.  A  hon- 
ey-bee was  watched  during  25  successive 
visits,  and  in  no  instance  did  it  make  even  a 
pretense  of  visiting  the  flower  in  the  normal 
way;  but  in  every  case  it  swung  itself  be- 
neath it,  got  astride  the  spur,  and  began 
sucking  the  nectar.  The  number  of  visits 
per  minute  was  about  ten.  Both  the  honey- 
bee and  Bombus  terricola  were  observed  in 
the  act  of  puncturing  the  nectary.  The  max- 
illae alone  were  employed,  and  were  moved 
slowly  back  and  forth  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  the  tissue.  The  perforation  is  usu- 
ally 3—4  mm.  from  the  end  of  the  spur,  which 
is  10—11  mm.  long.  Sometimes  there  is  one, 
sometimes  several  openings,  or  there  may 
be  a  slit  3  ram.  long. 

If,  after  the  manner  of  certain  plants  fa- 
mous in  myth  and  story,  the  Impatiens  (fitly 
in  this  respect  called  "touch-me-not ")  could 
speak,  what  a  protest  it  would  utter!  For 
unknown  centuries  it  has  been  building  up 
its  flower  edifices  only  at  last  to  find  its  work 
in  danger  of  being  rendered  worse  than  use- 
less by  a  change  in  the  habits  of  its  bee  vis- 
itors. It  should,  however,  also  be  stated  that 
the  flowers  are  frequently  visited  by  hum- 
ming-birds, and  I  have  also  seen  another 
smaller  species  of  bee  enler  the  flower  in 
search  of  pollen.  Small  beetles  and  spiders 
occasionally  seek  shelter  in  the  sac,  and  vari- 
ous flies  are  attracted  to  the  outside  by  the 
bright  colors. 

The  columbines  in  my  garden  secrete  nec- 
tar very  plentifully.  If  a  flower  of  the  white 
variety  be  held  so  the  light  will  shine  through 
its  translucent  tissue,  the  nectar  may  be  seen 
filling  a  tenth  of  an  inch  of  the  hollow  spurs 
or  nectaries.  Both  the  purple  and  white 
varieties  are  punctured  by  oees.  Mueller 
observed  a  bumble-bee,  after  licking  the 
calyx  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
honey,  bite  a  hole  in  the  spur;  and  afterward 
it  punctured  the  flowers  visited,  without  any 
preliminary  delay.  I  have  observed  three 
distinct  incisions,  one  above  the  other,  on  a 
petal  of  this  plant.  The  first  was  over  half 
an  inch  from  the  tip  of  the  spur,  well  up  on 
the  expanded  part  of  the  tube;  the  second 
was  much  lower  down,  and  the  third  still 
nearer  the  tip.  Apparently  the  upper  punc- 
ture was  too  far  distant  to  permit  the  tongue 
■of  the  bee  reaching  the  nectar;  and  to  recti- 
fy this  mistake  the  other  holes  were  made 
1  jwer  down. 

The  flowers  of  the  scarlet  runner  are  very 
attractive  to  bees.  August  14,  in  my  garden 
the  vines  were  in  full  bloom  and  were  a  blaze 
of  glory.  Honey-bees  and  bumble-bees  were 
constantly  coming  and  going,  but  not  one  of 
them  entered  the  flower  in  the  normal  way. 


There  was  a  hole  on  the  under  side  of  every 
nectary;  and,  what  was  a  little  singular,  they 
were  all  on  the  left-hand  side.  The  bees 
went  directly  to  these  holes,  out  of  which 
they  easily  sucked  the  nectar.  More  than 
300  species  of  flowers  are  known  in  which 
bees  bite  holes,  and  which  they  rob  of  their 
nectar,  and  several  of  these  often  fail  to  pro- 
duce seed.  Both  the  mandibles  and  maxillae 
are  used  for  this  purpose — the  former  for 
biting,  the  latter  for  piercing.  If  there  are 
two  small  punctures  side  by  side,  they  were 
made  by  tne  mandibles;  but  if  a  narrow  slit, 
by  the  maxillae.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
forms  robbed  by  bees,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  the  red  clover,  locust, 
Dicentra  corydalis,  dead  nettle,  larkspur,  ac- 
onite, and  vetch. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  Dr. 
Miller's  question.  Bees  bite  holes  in  many 
buds  because  the  petals  are  united  by  their 
edges  into  tubes  or  bells,  and  they  can  not 
gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  flower  in 
any  other  way.  Their  object  is  to  find  nectar 
before  the  flower  opens.  But  in  the  rose  all 
the  petals  are  separate  and  distinct,  and  es- 
sentially alike.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
puncture  them.  The  bee  gains  an  entrance 
to  the  flower  by  pushing  its  way  between 
the  petals  of  the  growing  bud.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  looking  for  nectar.  Of  course  it  does 
not  then  know  that  roses  are  nectarless;  for 
if  it  is  early  in  the  season  it  has  never  before 
seen  a  rose.  But  bees  very  quickly  learn 
from  experience  that  the  roses  contain  only 
pollen,  and  ever  after  they  remember  it. 
The  ability  of  the  bee  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence is  well  illustrated  by  their  behavior 
toward  buckwheat  blossoms,  on  which  they 
work  in  the  morning  but  not  in  the  after- 
noon. So,  too,  they  do  not  visit  the  gaudy, 
nectarless  exotics  of  cultivation,  for  they 
have  learned  from  experience  that  their  time 
would  be  wasted.  The  mental  attributes  of 
the  honey-bee  are  far  too  high  to  permit  its 
flying  in  a  mechanical  way  indefinitely  to  a 
flower  from  which  it  gains  no  advantage. 

Waldoboro,  Maine. 

[The  honey-bee  is  not  provided  with  cut- 
ting-jaws like  the  wasp  and  beetles.  At  one 
time  it  was  supposed  that  honey-bees  could 
cut  through  flower-tubes;  but  some  of  our 
best  authorities  doubt  this.  The  holes  found 
near  the  nectaries  of  the  flowers  could  easily 
be  made  by  other  insects  provided  with  cut- 
ting-jaws. Unless  you  actually  saw  honey- 
bees do  all  of  the  cutting  from  start  to  finish 
on  the  touch-me-not,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  other  insects  had  already 
been  there  before,  started  the  job,  or  made 
a  minute  hole  which  honey-bees,  coming  on 
later,  could  enlarge.  We  have  proved  this 
was  the  case  when  the  charge  was  made 
that  bees  punctured  grapes.  We  found  that 
a  small  bird  started  the  holes,  and  that,  later 
on,  bees  came  on  and  made  the  holes  larger. 
In  the  case  of  the  touch  me- not,  "small  bee- 
tles," and  "spiders,"  both  provided  with 
cutting-jaws,  and  both  of  which  you  found 
on  the  flowers  that  were  cut,  might  be  the 
real  culprits. — Ed.] 
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TREATISE    ON    POLLINATION    OF   AP- 
PLE-BLOSSOMS. 


BY  C.   I.   LEWIS  AND  C.    C.   VINCENT, 

of  Oregon  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station, 

Con'allis,  Oregon. 


[We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  arti- 
cle from  Better  Fruit,  on  the  subject  of  fruit-blossom 
fertilization,  as  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers  at  this  time.  Being  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower  it  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely without  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  bees.— ED.] 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  last  decade 
that  the  signiticance  of  pollination  of  apple 
aT.d  pear  blossoms  came  into  prominence. 
Through  the  efforts  of  M.  B.  Waite,  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
telligent light  was  thrown  upon  this  impor- 
tant question. 

As  far  oack  as  1793  the  importance  of  in- 
sects in  pollination  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  many  investigators;  and  Mr.  Spren- 
gel,  a  German  writer,  published  a  book  en- 
titled, "The  Secret  of  Nature  in  the  Form 
and  Fertilization  of  Flowers  Discovered," 
^v'lich  proved  to  be  an  effective  stimulus  for 
:u..i.  :>  work  upon  this  interesting  study.    ^ 


PLATE  I.— FIRST  STEP  IN  EMASCULATION 

While  Sprengel's  work  was  practically  for- 
gotten, other  investigators  were  making 
acute  observations  on  the  cross- fertilization 
of  flowers,  which  completely  overthrew  the 
theory  advanced  by  Sprengel.  of  the  inde- 
pendent creation  of  species.  Not  long  after 
Sprengel's  book  appeared,  Andrew  Knight 
carried  on  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  cross  and  self  fertilization  of  the 
pea,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  no 
plant  does  self-fertilization  occur  for  an  un- 
limited number  of  generations. 

But  it  was  not  until  after  the  appearance 
of  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  that 
Knight's  theory  was  emphasized  as  a  general 
law  of  nature.  At  this  time  the  real  value  of 
Sprengel's  work  was  realized,  and  his  dis- 
coveries opened  up  new  paths  for  investiga- 
tion, especially  along  the  lines  which  were 
to  determine  the  forms  of  flowers. 

In  Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  cross- 
fertilization  was  emphasized;  but  no  special 
significance  was  attached  to  this  discovery 
until  the  appearance  of  his  second  work,  en- 
titled "Various  Contrivances  by  which  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign   Orchids  are  Fertilized  by 


PLATE  II.— REMOVING  THE  PETALS 

Insects."  When  summing  up  his  work  he 
states,  "  Nature  abhors  perpetual  self-fertil- 
ization." Not  content  with  these  results,  he 
explored  new  lines  of  investigation,  and 
from  careful  observations  noted  differences 
in  the  action  of  pollen  on  the  same  and 
another  flower.  Darwin's  work,  "Variation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication, " 
suggests  many  interesting  lines  of  original 
research  work,  and  from  these  suggestions 
experimenters  have  branched  out  into  new 
fields  of  investigation. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dar- 
win that  Waite  carried  out  the  experiments 
outlined  in  his  bulletin,  "The  PolHnation  of 
Pear  Blossoms."  Since  then  many  investi- 
gators, such  as  F.  A.  Waugh,  S.  A.  Beach, 
C.  P.  Close,  M.  M.  Munson,  S.  W.  Fletcher, 
U.  P.  Hedrick,  and  many  others  from  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
have  worked  on  pollination  problems.  Like- 
wise H.  Mueller- Turgau,  0.  Kirchner,  and 
Dr.  Ewert,  of  Europe,  have  also  carried'  on 
many  investigations  and  experiments  on 
this  subject.  The  many  reports  sent  into 
this  station  from  various  parts  of  our  State, 
complaining  of  the  lack  of  setting  of  fruit, 
have  led  to  investigations  on  this  problem 
by  this  department,  some  of  which  are  re- 
ported in  this  bulletin. 

METHOD  OF  EMASCULATION. 

Any  one  contemplating  the  carrying-on  of 
pollination  experiments  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  be- 
fore a  high  degree  of  success  can  be  ob- 


PLATE    III.— REMOVING  THE   STAMENS 
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PLATE  IV.— APPLYING  POLLEN  TO  THE  PISTILS 

tained.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  the 
operation  of  emasculating,  which  consists  in 
removing  the  anthers  from  the  flower.  The 
object  of  this  process  is  to  prevent  self-pol- 
lination. To  remove  these  anthers  in  the 
best  possible  way  is  a  serious  question  with 
many  investigators.  At  this  station  the 
writers  have  received  excellent  results  by 
the  use  of  the  method  outlined  below,  and 
have  made  from  six  hundred  to  one  thousand 
emasculations  per  day.  In  carrying  on  work 
of  this  nature,  rapidity  as  well  as  efficiency 
must  be  sought. 

Method.  —  Grasp  the  blossom  with  the 
thumb  and  fore  finger  of  one  hand,  and 
grasp  the  tips  of  the  petals  with  the  thumb 
and  fore  linger  of  the  other  hand  (Plate  I.), 
then,  by  simply  giving  the  wrist  a  quick  up- 
ward or  downward  movement,  the  petals 
can  be  easily  detached  from  the  blossom 
(Plate  II.).  Now,  with  one  or  two  quick 
movements  with  the  scissors  (Plate  III.)  the 
anthers  are  removed  and  the  pistils  are 
ready  to  receive  the  pollen  (Plate  IV.) .  Aft- 
er the  application  of  pollen  is  made,  the 


emasculated  blossom  is  enclosed  within  a 
bag  (Plate  V.)  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
fecundation  has  taken  place  and  all  danger 
from  the  action  of  foreign  pollen  is  over. 
After  every  polhnation,  label  each  bag  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  what  variety  of  pollen  is  used.  As  the 
apples  approach  maturity  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  enclosed  in  cheese-cloth  bags.  This 
protects  the  fruits  from  being  picked  acci- 
dentally. The  object  in  removing  the  petals 
is  to  tell  just  where  to  make  the  cuts  with- 
out injuring  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
Since  this  greatly  facilitates  the  method  of 
emasculating,  it  may  serve  as  an  impetus  for 
greater  work  along  this  line. 

Several  methods  of  emasculating  the  blos- 
soms are  used  by  different  investigators 
throughout  the  United  States.    Waite,  of  the 
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PLATE  v.— METHOD  OF  BAGGING^THE  BLOSSOM 


PLATE  VI.— FIG.  1.   IMPROPER  EMASCULATION, 

SEPALS  BEING  INJURED.     FIG.  2.   PROPER 

EMASCULATION,  SEPALS  INTACT 

Department  of  Agriculture,  removes  the  co- 
rolla with  the  aid  of  a  small  sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  leaving  the  emasculated  blossom  as 
seen  in  Plate  VI.,  Fig.  1.  Others  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  using  a  sharp  scalpel  to 
perform  the  work.  We  nave  found  that  in 
every  case  when  the  sepals  were  removed 
with  the  petals  it  caused  a  malformation  of 
the  apple,  as  shown  in  Plate  VII.,  Fig.  1.  Fig. 
2  shows  a  normal  apple  when  sepals  are  un- 
molested. 

It  is  evident  that  emasculation  must  be 
skillfully  done,  for  the  slightest  mutilation 
causes  a  malformation  of  the  calyx  end  of 
the  apple.  When  the  sepals  were  not  in- 
jured in  any  way  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
emasculated  blossoms  set  fruit.  Plate  VI., 
Fig.  1,  shows  the  wrong  way  of  emasculat- 
ing, and  Fig.  2  the  correct  way  of  emasculat- 
ing. The  method  of  removing  the  blossoms 
as  outlined  by  the  writers  leaves  the  sepals 
in  perfect  condition,  with  the  fruit  unharm- 
ed. 
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PLATE   VII.— FIG. 
FIG.  2. 


1.      MALFORMATION,    CAUSED    BY    CUTTING     SEPALS    WHEN     EMASCULATING. 
NORMAL    APPLE,   AS  A   RESULT    OF    ALLOWING    SEPALS    TO    REMAIN. 


COLLECTING  POLLEN. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  the  plant- 
breeder  has  to  meet  is  the  collecting  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  pollen  for  work  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  evident  that,  where  many 
of  our  leading  varieties  blossom  together, 
pollen  must  be  gathered  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties beforehand,  if  extensive  experiments  in 
cross-pollination  are  to  be  carried  on. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided by  which  the  blossoms  can  be  forced. 
To  accomplish  this,  a  forcing-house  is  very 
desirable,  although  for  work  on  a  small  scale 
any  house  having  quite  a  few  windows  on 
the  south  side  would  answer  the  purpose. 

Selecting  Tiv/g's.— Small  twigs,  from  ten  to 
twenty  inches  in  length,  having  from  three 
to  six  clusters  of  blossoms,  are  gathered 
from  the  variety  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
pollenizer,  and  taken  to  the  forcing-house. 
First,  all  the  open  blossoms  are  removed 
from  the  twigs,  which  are  then  placed  in 
jars  of  water  and  properly  labeled,  then  cov- 
ered with  hoods  so  as  to  prevent  the  trans- 
fer of  pollen  by  insects. 

Usually  the  twigs  are  placed  in  the  forcing- 
house  a  week  or  two  before  the  trees  come 
into  blossom.  If  the  weather  is  good  the 
blossoms  will  open  in  three  or  four  days.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  quicker  re- 
sults, it  can  very  easily  be  accomplished  by 
using  warm  water  in  place  of  cold.    By  split- 


ting the  stems  of  the  different  twigs  the 
blossoms  can  be  forced  open  fro  m  three  to 
four  hours  earlier.  In  the  experi  ments  car- 
ried on,  a  gain  of  from  one  to  two  days  was 
reahzed  by  the  use  of  warm  water  and  the 
splitting  of  stems. 

After  the  anthers  dehisce  and  th  e  pollen 
becomes  ripe,  a  small  vial  properly  labeled, 
is  used  to  collect  the  pollen.  By  removing 
the  hoods  the  pollen  can  be  very  e  asily  dust- 
ed into  the  vials  with  the  aid  of  s  mall  cam- 
el's-hair  brushes.  Plate  IX  shows  the  vial, 
properly  labeled  and  plugged  with  cotton, 
which  is  used  by  the  writers  to  carry  the 
pollen  to  the  orchard.  In  these  vials  the 
pollen  will  keep  until  ready  for  use,  if  suffi- 
ciently dried.  If  it  is  not  dried  enough,  fer- 
mentation will  set  in  quite  easily.  Very 
gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  by 
collecting  the  pollen  in  this  manner.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  known  just  how  long 
pollen  can  be  kept  before  losing  its  viability. 
At  this  station  good  results  have  been  re- 
ceived from  pollen  that  had  been  gathered 
three  weeks. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  procuring  pol- 
len is  to  cover  with  paper  sacks  branches 
that  are  nearly  in  flower,  and  the  ripened 
anthers  from  these  blossoms  can  be  used  for 
pollination  purposes.  Another  method  is  to 
put  in  a  warm  room  unripe  anthers  from 
flowers  about  to  open.    In  a  few  hours  the 
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anthers  will  dehisce.  Many  pol- 
lenizers  use  this  method  in  cases 
of  emergency.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  way  of  collecting 
pollen  is  to  pick  off  the  unopen- 
ed buds,  remove  the  anthers, 
and  let  them  dehisce. 

After  trying  some  of  these 
methods  outlined  we  decided 
that  better  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  forcing- 
house.  In  a  house  twelve  by 
fourteen  feet,  containing  from 
twelve  to  thirty  jars  of  blos- 
soms, sutlicient  pollen  can  be 
gathered  to  carry  on  very  exten- 
sive experiments  in  cross-pollin- 
ation. 

APPLYING     POLLEN    TO    THE     PIS- 
TILS 

We  have  found  that  the  quick- 
est and  most  effective  way  of 
applying  pollen  to  the  pistils  is 
by  the  use  of  a  small  pointed 
camel's-hair  brush,  having  a  han- 
dle from  six  to  eight  inches  long. 
(Plate  IV.)  While  in  this  way 
more  or  less  pollen  is  wasted  in 
making  the  application,  never- 
theless the  disadvantages  are 
greatly  of fset  by  the  advantages. 
Brush  pollination  is  very  effect- 
ive, also  allowing  for  gipat  rs- 
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PLATE  IX.— SHOWING  METHOD  OF  COLLECTING 
AND  TRANSFERRING  POLLEN 


PLATE  XIII.— BLOSSOMS  READY  FOR   EMASCULATION. 

This  should  always  be  done  before  the  petals  unfold. 

However,  when  possible  emasculation  should  be  delayed 

until  the  petals  are  nearly  ready  to  open. 

pidity;  and  when  a  great  many  thousand 
blossoms  must  be  pollinated  it  is  the  most 
practicable  method  used.  The  simplest 
way  of  applying  pollen  is  to  touch  the  stigma 
with  a  dehisced  anther.  Another  method  is 
to  dip  the  thumb  or  fore  finger  in  the  pollen 
and  then  transfer  to  the  stigma  of  the  pistil. 
When  using  the  camel's-hair  brush  too 
much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  making 
the  application.  Enough  pollen  should  be 
placed  on  the  stigma  so  that  it  can  be  readi- 
ly perceived.  In  all  cases  each  kind  of  pol- 
len for  each  variety  pollinated  must  have  its 
own  brush  if  scientific  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. By  sterilizing  the  brushes  they  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again. 

WHEN  TO   MAKE  APPLICATION. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  the  best  time  of  applying  the  pol- 
len to  the  pistils.  The  indications  are  that 
much  depends  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
buds  whether  or  not  a  pistil  is  receptive  at 
the  time  of  emasculating^.  The  receptiveness 
of  the  pistil  is  also  influenced  by  such  ele- 
ments as  climatic  conditions,  vigor  and  age 
of  tree,  variety,  condition  of  soil,  and  gen- 
eral care  of  orchard. 

The  paramount  question  to  settle  is  wheth- 
er better  results  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
the  pollen  at  the  time  of  emasculation  or 
waiting  until  the  pistil  is  receptive.  From 
the  deductions  made  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  this  station,  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  by  applying  the  pollen  to  the  pistil 
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as  soon  as  the  blossom  is  emasculated.  How- 
ever, this  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  blossoms  operated  upon  were  those  that 
would  probably  open  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  one  day  from  the  time  the  operation 
was  performed. 

From  the  results  obtained  it  is  evident 
that  in  a  great  many  varieties  the  pistils  are 
receptive  before  the  blossoms  open.  This 
being  the  case,  it  tends  to  show  that  nature 
encourages  cross- pollination  rather  than 
self-pollination.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  poUenizing  at  the  time  of  emasculat- 
ing is  the  saving 
of  time,  as  the  bags 
will  not  have  to  be 
removed. 

There  are  many 
plant-breeders  that 
do  not  make  the  ap- 
plication until  two 
or  three  days  after 
the  blossoms  have 
opened.  These 
men  have  also  re- 
ceived very  satis- 
factory results. 
Professor  S.  W. 
Fletcher,  of  the 
Virginia  Agricul- 
tural College,  usu- 
ally waits  until  the 
stigma  of  the  emas- 
culated blossom 
glistens  before 
making  the  appli- 
cation. Many  oth- 
er inves|tigators 
pursue  the  same 
method.  By  con- 
sulting Tables  IV. 
and  VII.  the  per- 
centages of  suc- 
cesses of  the  two 
methods  can  be 
readily  seen. 

POLLEN    TRANSMIT- 
TED  THROUGH 
THE  AIR. 

It  has  been  a 
question  in  the 
minds  of  many  ex- 
perimenters for 
some  time  just 
how  much  the 
wind  aids  in  car- 
rying pollen  from 
tree  to  tree.  If 
the  wind  does  aid 
in  distributing  pol- 
len, is  it  distribut- 
ed in  sufficient 
quantities  to  in- 
sure the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  ovules? 
Since  so  many  of 
our  varieties  of  ap- 
ples are  known  to 
be  self-sterile,  and 
must;depend  upon 


foreign  pJlen  for  fertilizing  the  ovules,  this 
question  is  of  serious  consequence.  Is  it 
the  wind  or  our  common  honey-bee  that 
does  the  work?  From  the  observations 
made  the  past  two  years  it  is  evident  that 
bees  play  an  important  part  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  blossoms.  To  arrive  at  some  def- 
inite conclusions  as  to  how  much  pollen  is 
transmitted  through  the  air  by  the  wind, 
experiments  were  carried  on  to  determine 
this  question.  Waugh,  of  Massachusetts, 
demonstrated  that  plum  pollen  was  not 
transmitted   through  the    air   in    sufficient 


PLATE   XL— EMASCULATING  AND   BAGGING   BLOSSOMS. 
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PLATE   X.- 


-APIARIES  SHOULD   BE  KEPT  IN   ORCHARDS,    AS  THE   BEE    IS    THE    BEST  AGENT  FOR 
CROSS-POLLINATION. 


quantities  to  insure  cross-pollination.  To 
substantiate  his  statements  the  authors  car- 
ried on  some  experiments  with  plums,  as 
outlined  by  him 

To  determine  whether  apple  pollen  was 
carried  through  the  air  by  the  wind  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  insure  cross-pollination, 
experiments  were  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Small  glass  slides,  one  by  three 
inches,  were  smeared  with  vaseline  and 
placed  at  different  distances  and  at  different 
heights  from  certain  large  trees  in  the  or- 
chard. In  this  case,  two  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  orchard,  the  Rome  Beauty  and  the 
Mammoth  Bldck  Twig,  were  selected.  After 
an  exposure  of  twenty-four  hours  the  slides 
were  taken  to  the  laboratory  and  examined 
under  the  microscope.  The  following  indi- 
cates results  obtained: 

TABLE  I.— SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POLLEN  BY  WIND. 


Slide  number. 

Distance 

from  trunk 

of  tree. 

HeiKht 
of    slides. 

Number 

of   pollen 

grains. 

1  

4  feet 
12  feet 
15  feet 
15  feet 
20  feet 
30  feet 

On  ground 
6  feet 
4  feet 
6  feet 
9  feet 
6  feet 

IB 

2  

9 

3  

11 

4  

5  

8 
6 

6         

During  the    experiment  a  strong   north 
wind  was  blowing,  and  the  trees  were  in 


the  height  of  their  blooming  period,  Tho 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment 
is  that  the  wind  can  not  be  relied  upon  as 
an  agency  to  transfer  pollen  from  tree  to 
tree  throughout  the  orchard. 

To  verify  our  last  experiment  the  follow- 
ing work  was  carried  on:  A  seven-year  old 
tree  containing  1500  blossoms  was  emasculat- 
ed and  left  exposed  to  the  wind  and  insect 
visitation.  The  object  of  this  experiment 
was  two-fold:  First,  to  determine  if  pollen 
was  transmitted  through  the  air  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  insure  cross-pollination;  sec- 
ond, to  determine  if  removal  of  the  floral 
part  of  the  blossom  would  affect  the  visits 
of  insects.  The  tree  operated  upon  was  lo- 
cated twenty  feet  from  another  tree  that 
blossomed  profusely.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  many  experimenters  that  the 
honey-bee  is  attracted  to  the  blossom  by  the 
inflorescence.  The  results  obtained  will  be 
a  fair  index  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Out  of  the  fifteen  hundred  blossoms  emas- 
culated, only  five  set  fruit.  During  the 
whole  period  that  the  pistils  of  these  blos- 
soms remained  receptive,  only  eight  bees 
visited  the  tree.  More  than  twice  that  num- 
ber were  seen  in  one  half  hour  on  the  trre 
twenty  feet  away.  Since  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  emasculated  blossoms  set  fruit, 
it  is  manifest  that  pollen  is  not  transmitted 
through  the  air  in  sufficient  quantities  to  in- 
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sure  cross-pollination.  While  this  experi- 
ment demonstrated  the  fact  that  bees  will 
visit  trees  when  the  floral  part  of  the  blos- 
som is  removed,  they  are  not  attracted  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  insure  perfect  pollin- 
ation. It  is  apparent  that  the  showy  petals 
of  the  blossoms  aid  materially  in  attracting 
the  bees.  The  blossom  is  well  suppHed  with 
nectar,  and  the  open  character  of  the  necta- 
ry makes  it  accessible  to  almost  all  insects. 
The  bees,  in  trying  to  reach  the  nectar, 
brush  against  the  anthers  and  carry  away 
with  them  on  their  hairy  legs  and  abdomen 
large  quantities  of  pollen.  The  insects  in 
visiting  other  blossoms  transfer  some  of  the 
foreign  pollen  to  these  pistils.  Since  the 
wind  aids  so  little  in  cross-pollination  it  is 
evident  that  the  various  insects,  especially 
the  bees,  are  carriers  of  pollen. 

As  the  assurance  of  a  crop  depends  upon 
insects  as  distributors  of  the  pollen,  it  is 
necessary  that  apiaries  be  established  in  the 
different  fruit  sections.  With  favorable  cli- 
matic conditions  and  proper  planting  of  va- 
rieties the  bees  would  insure  pollination. 

SELF- STERILE    AND  SELF-FERTILE    VARIETIES. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sterile  and  fertile  va- 
rieties is  essential  in  pollination  work  before 
any  definite  investigations  can  be  conduct- 
ed. A  sterile  variety  is  one  that  will  not  fer- 
tilize its  ovule  with  its  own  pollen,  while  a 
fertile  variety  is  one  that  will  perform  this 
function.  Since  investigators  have  found 
that  climatic  conditions  influence  greatly  the 
sterility  and  fertility  of  a  variety,  it  is  doubly 
important  that  this  experiment  be  demon- 
strated in  every  locality,  especially  when  a 
wide  variance  is  found  in  the  climate.  East- 
ern conditions  are  hardly  applicable  to  those 
found  in  the  West. 

The  method  usually  followed  to  ascertain 
this  question  was  to  inclose  the  blossoms  in 
cloth  or  manilla  bags  before  they  opened, 
thus  removing  all  danger  of  foreign  pollen 
from  insect  visitation.  After  blossoms  open 
and  the  anthers  expand,  the  pollen  is  scat- 
tered on  the  several  stigmas;  and  if  the 
blossoms  set  fruit  it  is  evident  that  the  vari- 
ety is  self  fertile;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  pistil  shrivels  and  dries  up  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  variety  is  self -sterile.  For 
this  experiment  it  is  very  important  that  the 
right  branches  be  selected.  Ontside  branch- 
es should  be  chosen,  as  they  are  more  favor- 
ably situated.  In  every  case  all  the  open 
blossoms  should  be  removed  before  sacking. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  upon  this 
important  question  if  accurate  results  are  to 
be  realized. 

In  1907  three  grades  of  bags  were  used, 
namely,  the  manilla  paper  bag,  the  fine  and 
the  coarse  cheese-cloth  bags.  Since  inclos- 
ing blossoms  in  bags  is  subjec:jing  them  to 
unnatural  conditions,  these  three  styles 
were  selected  in  order  to  detect,  if  possible, 
any  difference  that  might  arise  in  the  set- 
ting of  fruits.  As  the  eifectiveness  of  the 
three  bags  was  the  same,  in  1908  we  con- 
fined ourselves  to  the  manilla  bags. — Better 
Fruit. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  HAWAII. 


BY  ALBERT  F.  JUDD, 

President  of  the  Hawaiian  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


Bee-keeping  in  Hawaii  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  appreciating  some  geographi- 
cal facts.  Hawaii  is  north  of  the  equator.  It 
is  a  full-fledged  organized  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  consists  of  eight  inhabited 
islands.  It  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  so  far  as  the  laws  go,  as  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona.  It  is  a  white 
man's  country,  although  the  majority  of  res- 
idents are  Chinese  and  Japanese.  In  area 
the  islands  equal  approximately  the  area  of 
Connecticut.  We  have  two  mountains  on 
the  large  island  of  Hawaii  (from  which  the 
group  takes  its  name)  each  of  which  is  very 
nearly  14,000  feet  high.  We  have  all  degrees 
of  climate  except  the  intensely  hot  climate 
of  the  pure  tropics.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  the  islands  are  close  to  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  cool  ocean  currents 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the  northeast 
trade  winds,  make  the  climate  never  oppres- 
sive, even  at  sea-level. 

The  first  honey-bees  were  introduced  intO" 
the  islands  in  1857.  In  the  '90's,  beekeep- 
ing began  as  an  industry.  Its  beginning  was- 
slow,  and  it  was  not  until  January,  1907,  that 
the  bee-keepers  came  together  and  formed 
the  Hawaiian  Bee-keepers'  Association.  Our 
present  membership  is  thirty- seven,  and  in- 
cludes all  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  honey  and  wax  for  profit,  besides  others 
interested  in  the  industry  scientifically  or  for 
pleasure. 

The  honey  and  wax  industry  in  this  Terri- 
tory is  valued  at  approximately  $200,000. 
About  $30,000  worth  or  honey  was  produced 
during  1907,  and  $6000  worth  of  wax.  We 
estimate  the  number  of  colonies  at  present 
in  the  Territory  at  20,000,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  number  can  be  doubled.  If  this  is 
done,  the  normal  honey  flow  is  expected  to 
produce  about  $100,000  worth  of  honey  and 
wax.  The  bee-keepers  of  Hawaii  spend  an- 
nually between  $2000  and  $3000  for  supplies, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  come  from  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States. 

There  is  at  present  in  otir  association  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  not  only  among  the 
members — resulting  in  an  interchange  of 
ideas  on  the  many  problems  existing  in  the 
apiaries  and  in  the  marketing  of  the  product 
— but  also  between  the  association  and  the 
various  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  and  the  local  agricul- 
tural station  under  whose  jurisdiction  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  industry  more  directly 
come. 

At  the  present  time  the  diseases  of  Ameri- 
can or  European  foul  brood  are  not  found  in 
the  Territory.  We  have  secured  protection 
from  the  introduction  of  these  diseases  by 
legislation. 

Another  work  that  our  association  has 
taken  up  is  the  introduction  of  plants  and 
trees  to  improve  the  bee  pasturage,  and  sat- 
isfactory progress  has  been  made.   The  food 
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and  drug  act  of  June  30,  1906,  passed  by  Con- 
gress, has  brought  Hawaiian  honeys  into 
prominence  because  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  some  of  the  honeys  elaborated  by 
our  bees  from  honey-dew,  and  we  assisted 
in  adjusting  these  matters  by  sending  Mr.  D. 
L.  Van  Dine,  Entomologist  of  the  Hawaii  Ex- 
periment Station,  to  Washington.  Our  asso- 
ciation also  has  had  as  its  guest,  recently, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  charge  of  the  office  of 
apiculture  at  Washington,  who  has  made  an 
examination  of  bee-keeping  in  Hawaii,  and 
whose  report  thereon  is  awaited  by  us  with 
interest. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
Gleanings  to  get  in  touch  with  the  industry 
on  the  mainland.  We  are  open  to  sugges- 
tions for  improvement.  Any  thing  that  can 
improve  the  honey-bee  and  its  products  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  us. 


NOTES  ON  TRANSFERRING. 


Tools  and  Appliances  for  the  Same;  the 

Direct  vs.  the  Indirect  Method 

of  Transferring. 


BY  F.   DUNDAS  TODD. 


In  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  concern- 
ed with  tne  transrerring  of  over  three  dozen 
frame  hives  and  one  dox  hive  to  the  style 
that  I  favor,  so  that  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
improve  a  little  on  the  procedure  that  I  de- 
scribed in  an  article  two  years  ago.  I  have 
worked  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  sys- 
tems; but  after  taking  into  consideration  all 
the  factors,  methods,  and  results  I  can  not 
make  up  my  mind  which  is  better. 

Direct  transferring  is  an  occupation  I  would 
not  of  choice  care  to  follow  up  day  after  day 
for  a  few  months;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  ceased  to  have  any  terrors  for  me,  as, 
with  suitable  arrangements  and  the  aid  of  an 
assistant,  1  have  handled  three  hives  per 
hour  for  several  hours  in  succession. 

In  direct  transferring  one  gets  through 
with  the  job  at  once;  the  hive  is  speedily  at 
work  in  a  normal  condition,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  proposition  is  off  one's  mind.  My  ex- 
perience with  indirect  transferring  (or  what 
IS  known  as  the  Heddon  method*)  was  in  a 
poor  season,  and  so  I  saw  it  at  its  worst;  but 
it  took  over  three  months  to  get  rid  of  the 
last  of  the  odd-sized  frames,  and  all  the  time 
I  felt  I  was  hindering  the  work  of  the  bees. 

In  transferring  direct  I  feel  I  have  made 
some  new  deparUires  that  are  advantageous. 
The  slop  of  honey  annoyed  me  greatly,  but  I 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  doing  all  the  cutting  of 
the  combs  and  all  the  fitting  of  them  into  the 
frames  in  a  tray  whose  dimensions  are  12  X 
20x2  inches;  in  fact,  one  of  my  feeder  trays, 
whenever  it  got  sloppy  it  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  turn  the  hose  pipe  on  it  when  such 
was  handy,  or  to  rinse  it  out  with  a  pailful  of 
water.    In  actual  practice  I  found  it  neces- 

*  For  a  description  of  this  method  see  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  under  the  head  of  "Transfer- 
ring." 


sary  to  wash' the  tray  after  a  hive  was  treat- 
ed, and  no  oftener.  On  my  left  hand  I  had 
a  similar  tray  for  reserve  bits  of  comb;  on  the 
right  was  a  pail  into  which  the  scraps  were 
dropped,  these  being  made  up  principally  of 
drone  comb. 

In  transferring  my  own  hives  I  had  the  use 
of  a  barn  with  a  screen  door  so  I  could  carry 
in  two  frames  at  a  time,  and  work  without 
being  bothered  by  the  bees.  Of  course,  I 
wore  a  veil;  but  my  lingers  were  uncovered 
from  the  knuckles  down,  and  I  can  not  re- 
call having  received  a  sting.  When  helping 
a  friend  with  nine  hives  I  worked  in  a  barn 
without  a  screen  door.  He  carried  the  combs • 
I  did  the  cutting  and  fitting;  but  it  was  not 
until  we  got  to  the  last  hive  that  I  began  to 
get  my  fingers  stung.  By  that  time  a  steady 
stream  of  bees  was  working  all  around,  so  I 
had  to  select  the  spots  before  I  touched  a 
comb.  Occasionally  I  guessed;  and  when- 
ever I  guessed  wrong— well,  I  quickly  found 
out  the  difference  between  bee  and  no  bee 
When  the  job  was  finished,  there  was  not  a 
bit  of  slop  on  the  bench  or  floor  to  indicate 
that  about  80  combs  had  been  cut  to  pieces; 
and  this,  too,  in  August,  when  combs  were 
heavy  with  winter  stores. 

Using  the  shallow  extracting-frame  I  have 
rarely  any  call  for  string.  Wire  nails  about 
two  inches  long  are  good  enough.  When 
the  comb  neatly  fits  the  frame,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  insert  nails  in  each  of  the 
four  wire  holes  at  the  ends  of  the  frames; 
then  with  an  awl  bore  a  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  top-bar;  push  in  another  nail 
and  the  frame  is  ready  for  the  hive.  To  get 
an  exact  fit,  I  find  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
have  a  piece  of  board  the  exact  size  of  the 
inner  dimensions  of  the  frame,  and  use  that 
as  a  guide,  for  one  gets  perfectly  square  cuts' 
but  if  we  use  the  frame  itself,  the  cutis  gen- 
erally on  the  angle— at  least  that  is  my  ex- 
perience. 

With  pieces  of  comb  smaller  than  the  frame 
area  I  find  it  best  to  work  to  square- corner- 
ed shapes,  trying  always  to  get  pieces  reach- 
ing from  top  to  bottom  of  the  frame.  Extr;< 
nails  in  the  top  and  bottom  bars  within  an 
inch  of  the  joining  of  the  pieces  of  comb  gen- 
erally keep  all  in  shape.  There  is  much  vir- 
tue in  a  tight  fit,  so  I  never  hesitate  to 
squeeze  a  scrap  of  comb  into  a  solid  mass 
and  force  it  between  the  side  of  the  frame 
and  the  comb.  The  bees  remove  these  in 
due  time. 

In  the  season  of  1909  I  tried  indirect  trans- 
ferring with  over  a  dozen  hives— some  of 
them  Gallups,  with  frames  about  a  foot 
square;  some  almost  Langstroths;  others, 
Jumbos.  The  spring  had  been  backward,  so 
It  was  not  until  the  end  of  May  that  I  could 
start  the  campaign.  As  opportunity  offered, 
I  transferred  the  empty  combs  and  placed 
them  in  a  two-story  divisible  hive;  then  the 
old  frames  were  added.  The  Gallup  frames, 
being  short,  had  to  be  provided  with  extra 
top-bars,  which  were  screwed  to  the  old  ones 
while  some  other  frames  that  were  too  long 
had  to  be  shortened.  Any  way,  bit  by  bit  1 
got  all  the  frames  into  divisible  hives,  always 
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working  the  old  frames  to  the  sides  as  the 
hives  grew  stronger;  then  when  they  were 
clear  of  brood  they  were  removed  and  trans- 
ferred. The  season  being  a  blank  one,  new 
combs  were  built  slowly,  and  I  had  no  spare 
ones,  so  it  took  until  the  end  of  August,  over 
three  months,  to  get  rid  of  the  last  frames. 
In  an  average  season  I  fancy  six  weeks  would 
be  enough. 

Whatever  may  be  the  usual  conditions  I 
don't  know;  but  this  season  I  noted  particu- 
larly the  bees  speedily  united  pieces  of  comb 
whose  line  of  contact  was  perpendicular;  but 
they  merely  gnawed  the  edges  above  and 
below  when  the  junction  was  horizontal. 
None  of  such  combs  were  "put  into  use,  so  I 
have  them  stored  away,  and  will  try  them 
again  next  season,  when  the  honey-flow  is 
on,  and  see  what  the  bees  will  do  about  them. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


NO  CAR50LIC    ACID    USED  IN  SPRAY- 
ING FRUIT-TREES. 


BY  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN. 


That  carbolic  acid  will  prevent  the  visits 
of  bees  I  am  quite  sure,  for  I  have  used  it 
frequently  to  drive  the  bees  out  of  comb- 
honey  supers  —  a  plan  I  learned  from  Euro- 
pean bee-keepers.  A  weak  solution,  one 
that  will  not  burn  the  skin,  is  prepared,  a 
cloth  dipped  in  it,  and  wrung  out.  This 
cloth  is  then  laid  on  top  of  the  supers,  and 
the  bees  will  leave  the  sections  with  a  rush. 
No  doubt  this  same  odor  would  also  keep 
the  bees  away  from  the  blossoms. 

But  here  in  Canada  the  fruit-growers  find 
that  they  are  jeopardizing  their  crop  if  they 
spray  the  trees  while  in  bloom.  Just  think 
of  covering  the  sensitive  and  delicate  por- 
tions of  the  blossom  with  a  spraying  solution! 
The  pollen  would  very  likely  be  injured  and 
kept  from  being  distributed,  and  the  portion 
of  the  blossom  to  receive  the  pollen  would 
in  many  instances  not  be  in  the  right  condi- 
tion. The  addition  of  carbolic  acid  would 
not  overcome  this  difficulty  for  the  fruit- 
grower So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  less  and 
less  of  this  practice  of  spraying  trees  in 
bloom  in  our  country.  In  an  orchard  where 
some  varieties  or  kinds  of  fruit  bloom  sooner 
than  others,  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to 
spray  all  at  one  time,  so  some  are  apt  to  be 
sprayed  while  in  bloom;  but  I  have  been 
told  of  very  bad  effects  to  the  crop  of  fruit 
after  such  work,  and  I  fancy  that  this  fact  is 
now  pretty  well  known. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  I 
V  rote  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Ontario,  who  is  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Fruit-growers'  Association  as 
well  as  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
t'on.    I  received  the  following  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  Holtermann:— Yours  of  the  18th  is  at  hand. 
So  far  as  I  know  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  our 
fruit-growers  using  carbolic  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  bees  from  visiting  fruit-blossoms.  Carbol- 
ic acid  is  not  used  in  any  of  the  formulae  that  we  send 
out  from  this  office  for  the  spraying  of  fruit-trees  at 
blossom  time.  It  is  used  in  a  limited  way  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  the  washes  for  scale  insects  in  cer- 


tain sections  of  the  Western  States,  but  very  little  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  used  to  replace  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  grape-spraying  by  a  few  men  in  the  Niaga- 
ra district,  but  is  not  recommended  by  this  Depart- 
ment. P.  w.  Hodgetts. 
Toronto,  Jan.  21,  1910. 


BEE-KEEPING  NOTES  FROM  TEXAS. 


The  Widely   Differing   Conditions    of  Cli- 
mate, etc..  in  the  Lone-star  State. 


BY  LOUIS  H.   SCROLL. 


With  the  splendid  prospects  for  one  more 
of  those  good  old-time  honey  crops  in  our 
charming  southern  country  there  has  been  a 
marked  revival  of  interest  in  bee-keeping 
and  a  renewed  activity  among  the  bee-keep- 
ers. And  not  only  have  our  own  bee-keep- 
ers been  influenced,  but  it  seems  from  the 
numerous  inquiries  from  outsiders  concern- 
ing Texas  that  this  influence  has  spread  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  attracting  more  in- 
terest to  bee-keeping  in  the  great  Lone  Star 
State  than  in  any  other  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  are  proud  of  this,  for  no  other 
country  (we  call  Texas  a  "country,"  for  she 
is  too  big  for  a  State)  has  made  such  great 
strides.  While  Texas  is  the  leading  State  in 
the  Union  as  a  honey- producer,  yet  bee- 
keeping here  has  not  nearly  reached  that 
stage  of  development  that  exists  in  most  of 
the  other  States.  The  annual  output  of  hon- 
ey is  enormous,  but  we  know  that  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  wasting  millions  of  pounds 
of  nectar  that  could  be  saved  by  the  up  to 
date  progressive  bee-keeper. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  in  figures 
of  the  honey  produced  in  this  State  in  aver- 
age years,  as  it  has  been  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  thing  like  reliable  statistics.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  prod- 
uct is  consumed  at  home,  a  very  small  part 
of  it  going  outside  of  the  State,  and  then 
only  into  adjoining  ones.  In  that  sense  Tex 
as  is  a  State  of  its  own  in  the  production  of 
honey,  consuming  what  she  produces  her- 
self. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  census 
will  aid  us  in  ascertaining  approximately,  at 
least,  what  our  annual  product  has  been  the 
past  year.  From  this  it  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  an  idea,  but  an  idea  only,  as, 
since  the  honey  crop  was  a  short  one  the 
past  year,  the  showing  that  will  be  made  in 
the  census  figures  will  by  no  means  give  us 
the  output  of  an  average  year.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  Texas  is  the  leading  State  for 
output  of  honey,  number  of  colonies  of  bees, 
and  as  a  honey-producing  State  as  regards 
the  vastness  of  its  area,  its  great  variety  of 
locations,  soils,  and  climatic  conditions. 

On  this  account  I  wish  to  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  few  facts.  After  trying  to 
cover  up  Texas  with  fourteen  other  States, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving  herewith,  it  was 
found  that  it  was  still  quite  in  evidence,  as 
shown  by  the  black  parts  of  the  picture. 
Now,  this  shows  the  vastness  of  its  territory 
as  compared  with  that  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
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TEXAS 

C  o-m.  to  A.T  t  d. 
wi'hK    To  u.Y't«.e>v   o|,  HLt 
Horf-K  ta-sterK  St  aLts. 


Connecticut,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio — the  whole  of  northeast- 
ern United  States.  Imagine  the  great  num- 
ber of  localities  there  must  be  in  this  vast 
stretch  of  country,  from  north  to  south  and 
east  to  west!  Then  the  variety  of  bee-keep- 
ing conditions,  both  in  latitude  and  altitude, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  While  we 
have  conditions  not  far  different  from  those 
of  some  of  the  States  of  the  North,  we  also 
have  conditions  of  the  very  tropics.  These 
will  be  described  a  little  more  fully  in  a  suc- 
ceeding article. 

But  there  is  a  reason  why  this  comparative 
map  is  shown.  Letters  by  the  score  have 
come  to  me,  something  on  this  order:  "I 
would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would 
take  just  enough  time  to  tell  me  in  a  few 
words  where  I  can  find  a  good  location,  on  a 
railroad,  near  school  and  church,  and  close 
to  some  city,  with  good  roads  to  market  my 
crop.  I  expect  to  pull  up  stakes  here,  but 
would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  where  to  go 
before  making  the  move  to  a  new  place." 
One  of  the  mam  things  left  out  in  the  letter 
above  is  that  the  writer  has  not  mentioned 
the  kind  of  church  he  belonged  to  so  I  might 


have  looked  after  that^'also'in^selecting  the 
suitable  spot. 

Now  look  at  the  map  before  us^and  let  us 
ask  ourselves  this  question:  Am  I  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  bee  keeping  matters  and  the 
beekeeping  locations  of  the  fourteen  States, 
from  Maine,  Indiana,  and  down  to  the  Caro- 
linas?  C*^  uld  I  tell  a  man  "from  Texas  "  just 
where  he  might  locate  in  a  little  "nest"  as 
is  requested  in  the  sample  of  letter  above? 
I  must  admit  that  I  could  not.  Now  consider 
the  vast  difference  in  climatic  and  other  con- 
ditions, more  especially  the  flora  of  that  State, 
which  exist  in  Texas — much  more  varied  than 
throughout  the  fourteen  States  here  shown, 
stretched  over  a  much  greater  area,  and  then 
ask  whether  it  is  really  right  to  write  for 
such  information  to  one  single  little  "six- 
foot-three"  fellow,  who  is  only  an  invisible 
speck  on  the  face  of  the  great  Long  Horn 
State. 

Considering  all  the  above,  the  best  way  for 
a  prospective  Texas  bee-keeper  to  pursue  is 
to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  many  cheap 
home-seekers'  excursions  run  every  sum- 
mer, to  come  to  Texas,  spend  some  time 
here,  look  over  the  ground  thoroughly,  se- 
lect a  place,  and  then,  and  not  until  then, 
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pull  up  stakes  where  previously  located. 
Then  when  once  here,  as  a  bee-keeper  of 
this  great  State,  the  new  comer  should  make 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  like  the  new 
place  and  the  new  State.  We  want  no  people 
here  who  are  always  dissatisfied,  no  matter 
where  they  are  nor  what  their  lot  is.  There 
are  such  that  are  always  grumbling  about 
their  surroundings.  We  do  not  need  them. 
But  the  real,  energetic,  interested  hustler 
has  a  chance,  if  he  will  try  things  and  stick 
to  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
adverse  seasons  here  sometimes  as  well  as 
elsewhere;  however,  these  have  been  com- 
paratively few,  and,  taking  year  for  year, 
our  seasons  have  been  above  the  average  as 
compared  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  all,  Texas  bee-keeping  has  a  bril- 
liant future.  All  we  have  to  do  it  to  stick  to 
our  business,  improve  as  we  go  along,  and 
our  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 
New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


COMB  VS.  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


Comparative  Results  of  Comb  and  Extract- 
ed Honey  Production  in  the  Buckwheat 
Regions  of  Eastern  New  York;  Buck- 
wheat as  a  Honey-plant. 


BY  FRED  G.   MASON. 


My  father  began  bee  keeping  in  1864,  and 
continued  in  the  business  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1898,  leaving  me  at  that  time  with 
84  colonies  in  winter  quarters.  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  business,  and  often  helped  him 
when  not  otherwise  employed.  I  read  the 
bee-journals  from  early  boyhood.  Hearing 
of  E.  W.  Alexander  and  his  large  apiary  in 
New  York  I  became  very  much  interested, 
and  finally  managed  to  spend  ten  days  help- 
ing him  during  the  busy  season.  This  was 
a  most  profitable  and  pleasant  experience, 
and  I  will  long  remember  Mr.  Alexander's 
kindness  to  me  in  answering  questions  and 
giving  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
advice. 

It  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Frank 
Alexander  that  I  was  placed  in  sole  charge 
of  a  good-sized  apiary  in  the  buckwheat 
country  last  season.  The  226  colonies  in  this 
yard  had  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
fall  of  1908  in  very  good  condition  by  reason 
of  a  continuous  light  flow  from  buckwheat, 
which  kept  the  bees  rearing  brood  long  past 
the  usual  time  (a  condition  that  was  quite 
reversed  last  fall).  The  bees  were  taken 
out  of  the  cellar  April  2  and  3,  1909,  and  had 
a  fair  flight.  By  the  middle  of  May  the  api- 
ary consisted  of  about  210  colonies  which 
had  survived  the  severest  spring  weather 
that  I  can  recall.  As  soon  as  fruit-bloom 
came,  weather  permitting,  I  began  overhaul- 
ing the  bees,  equahzing  stores,  clipping 
queens,  etc.  I  soon  noticed  that  most  of  the 
noney  in  the  hives  was  candied  as  hard  as  a 
board,  the  bees  using  it  of  necessity  rather 
than  of  choice.  I  reasoned  that,  as  soon  as 
they  could  obtain  new  honey  in  a  sufficient 


amount  to  keep  up  brood-rearing,  they  would 
no  longer  touch  this  old  honey,  and  it  would 
be  in  the  way,  in  many  cases,  enough  to  cur- 
tail brood-rearing  sadly.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  the  bees  were  bringing  in  new  honey  suf- 
ficiently I  began  removing  this  candied  hon- 
ey, substituting  the  best  breeding-combs 
that  I  could  select  from  the  stock  of  extract- 
ing-combs,  always  leaving  a  frame  or  two  of 
the  candied  honey  for  outside  frames.  I  usu- 
ally selected  the  lighter  combs  to  remove, 
for  fear  that  weather  conditions  might  pre- 
vent a  continued  supply  of  new  honey. 

On  my  second  trip  over  the  yard  I  found 
quite  a  number  of  colonies  that  had  almost 
reached  their  limit  in  brood-rearing,  and  to 
such  colonies  I  gave  a  second  story  contain- 
ing the  best  of  the  empty  brood-combs  with 
a  comb  of  candied  honey,  from  which  the 
cappings  were  removed,  next  to  each  side 
wall.  Soon  there  were  great  slabs  of  brood 
in  those  second  stories,  and  the  bees  were 
bringing  in  clover  honey  quite  freely.  I  soon 
reduced  the  colonies  to  one  story  each,  help- 
ing out  the  weaker  ones  with  sealed  brood 
from  the  stronger  ones,  and  forming  new 
colonies  with  extra  combs  of  brood  not  re- 
quired for  this  purpose.  These  new  colonies 
were,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  with  lay- 
ing queens.  This  apiary  was  equipped  for 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  run  for  both,  even  though  I  al- 
ready had  a  preference.  The  prospects  for 
next  season  ivere  good,  sweet  clover  being 
quite  abundant,  and  many  fields  of  alsike 
giving  promise  of  full  bloom.  Basswood, 
moreover,  was  plentiful  and  the  trees  were 
a  sight  to  behold,  being  weighted  down  with 
buds  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. 

In  placing  comb  and  extracting- supers  on 
the  hives  I  was  very  careful  to  pick  out  the 
most  powerful  colonies  for  the  comb-honey 
supers,  leaving  the  rest  for  the  extracting 
supers,  and  after  finishing  this  work  I  found 
that  the  comb-honey  colonies  outnumbered 
the  others.  I  had  plenty  of  bait-sections,  so 
I  usually  used  ten  in  each  super,  five  of 
them  being  sections  that  had  perhaps  been 
worked  on  a  little,  the  other  five  being  quite 
well  drawn  out. 

The  white  honey- flow  did  not  prove  to  be 
as  great  as  I  expected,  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  days,  the  weather  was  anything 
but  ideal.  The  nights  were  very  cold,  and 
the  days  were  nearly  always  cool  and  often 
windy.  Along  in  April  the  bees  did  not  usu- 
ally go  to  the  fields  until  the  morning  was 
well  advanced,  and  by  three  o'clock  work 
was  almost  at  a  standstill  because  of  the 
cold.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  con- 
ditions I  secured  what  many  would  call  a 
fair  crop  of  white  honey,  and  removed  both 
the  comb  and  extracted  honey  before  the 
bees  made  much  headway  on  buckwheat. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  extracted  honey 
was  sealed  when  removed  I  soon  had  emp- 
ty supers  in  place  ready  for  the  buckwheat 
crop. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  came 
to  compare  the  results  of  the  comb  and  ex- 
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tracted-honcy  col  cries  after  this  light  flow 
I  found  that  the  extracted  colonies  eclipsed 
the  others  in  the  amount  of  surplus  honey 
secured,  and  that,  too,  at  fearful  odds  as  to 
strength  and  working  force.  To  be  sure,  I 
had  made  some  changes  with  a  few  comb- 
honey  colonies  on  account  of  their  swarm- 
ing, running  them  for  extracted  honey  for  a 
short  time.  In  some  cases  I  did  not  change 
them  back;  but  still  these  changes  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  result,  as  they  were  usual- 
ly offset  in  some  way. 

I  decided  to  take  particular  pains  during 
the  buckwheat  flow  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  comparative  merits  of  producing  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  I  again  used  the  most 
powerful  colonies  for  comb  honey,  selecting 
120  colonies  for  this  purpose,  leaving  the  re- 
maining 100  for  extracted  honey.  The  first 
buckwheat  in  bloom  was  a  large  field  of  Jap- 
anese.  The  weather  was  quite  satisfactory, 
and  the  bees  were  doing  well.  Other  fields 
began  to  grow  white;  but  the  weather  be- 
came less  and  less  favorable  until  the  buck- 
wheat reached  its  prime,  while  the  bees  were 
shut  in  entirely  for  about  twelve  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  and  wind.  There  was  a 
large  acreage  sown  to  buckwheat,  and  quite 
a  portion  of  it  was  late,  so  I  hoped  that  the 
bees  might  yet  have  a  fair  show.  It  lasted 
very  late,  and  the  weather  warmed  up  a  lit- 
tle; but  the  buckwheat  did  not  yield  much, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
frosts.  I  began  removing  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  using  bee-escapes.  It  took 
two  days  or  more  for  the  bees  to  get  down 
out  of  the  supers,  yet  this  was  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  way. 

The  extracted  colonies  yielded  all  of  5400 
lbs.  of  nice  honey,  the  greater  part  of  it  be- 
ing sealed  when  removed,  and  there  was 
plenty  left  for  winter  stores,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  two  or  three.  The  comb- 
honey  colonies  produced  less  than  2500  lbs., 
much  of  which  was  not  well  finished,  and 
these  colonies  also  were  left  heavy  in  stores 
for  winter.  The  total  crop  for  the  season 
amounted  to  something  over  seven  tons.  If 
the  yard  had  been  run  for  extracted  honey 
wholly,  there  would  have  been  much  better 
returns,  together  with  a  smaller  cost  of  labor. 

AMOUNT  OF  BUCKWHEAT  NEAR  PELANSON. 

When  I  was  helping  Mr.  Alexander  I  ask- 
ed him  what  he  thought  the  acreage  of  buck- 
wheat was  within  his  bee-range;  and  after  a 
moment  he  said  it  was  probably  all  of  1500 
acres.  I  did  not  question  his  assertion  in  the 
least;  but  it  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to  prove 
to  my  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Alexander's  esti- 
mate was  most  conservative.  I  remember 
reading  of  Mr.  Orton'svisit  toMr.  Alexander 
in  the  fall  of  1908,  as  mentioned  in  his  article 
in  Gleanings,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was 
a  farmer  and  could  judge  the  size  of  fields 
fairly  accurately,  and  that  from  Schenectady 
to  Delanson,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  he 
had  estimated  the  number  of  acres  as  being 
not  more  than  forty-five.  Now,  if  Mr.  Orton 
had  made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  Alexan- 
der yard,  for  1  Yz  miles  in  every  direction,  he 
would  have  found  single  fields  that  contain- 


ed more  than  forty-five  acres.  I  interview- 
ed a  local  thrasher,  this  fall,  when  his  sea 
son  was  over,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
thrashed  over  13,000  bushels  within  1;^  miles 
of  the  yard  which  I  had  in  charge,  and  he 
said  he  was  sure  that  he  had  not  thrashed 
half  of  that  which  was  grown  in  this  space. 
I  asked  him  what  the  average  yield  was  per 
acre,  and  he  said  25  bushels.  This  would 
make  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  buck- 
wheat grown  within  IK  miles  of  the  apiary. 
If  a  radius  of  two  miles  were  taken  there 
would  be  more  than  double  this  amount — 
that  is,  more  than  2000  aeres  of  buckwheat 
that  the  bees  would  have  access  to  in  fair 
weather.  One  season  the  former  owner  of 
the  apiary  sowed  quite  a  field  of  buckwheat 
earlier  than  any  sown  by  his  neighbors.  The 
season  happened  to  be  such  that  he  obtained 
practically  all  of  his  buckwheat  honey  that 
year  from  this  one  field.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  an  extra  large  acreage  of  buck- 
wheat often  cuts  but  little  figure  in  the  crop 
of  honey.  Had  the  area  sown  to  buckwheat 
in  this  section  last  season  been  so  increased 
as  to  make  one  continuous  field  to  the  limit 
of  the  bees'  flight,  I  very  much  doubt  wheth- 
er it  would  have  added  much  if  any  to  the 
amount  of  honey  secured.  My  belief  is  that 
a  section  of  country  that  has,  say,  500  acres 
of  buckwheat  in  bloom  within  easy  range  of 
an  apiary,  will  produce  all  the  nectar  that  a 
large  apiary  can  bring  in.  Much  more  than 
this  amount  would  not  help  the  bees  during 
the  time  they  were  gathering  their  loads  of 
nectar,  whether  the  blossoms  were  yielding 
bountifully  or  meagerly. 
Fabius,  N.  Y. 

MOVING   BEES   UNDER   IDEAL  CONDI- 
TIONS. 


BY  G.   C.   GREINER. 


The  various  experiences  of  a  lifetime  had 
forced  me  to  believe  that  moving  bees,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  was  an 
unpleasant  job.  But  my  last  venture  of  this 
kind  has  convinced  me  that  it  can  be  done, 
not  only  comfortably  but  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  enjoyment  as  a  winter  sport. 

Last  May  I  moved  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  old  home,  and  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  and  when  it  would  be  best  to  move  the 
bees.  They  could  have  been  moved  at  the 
same  time;  but  their  former  location  being 
so  near  by,  and  the  season  far  enough  ad- 
vanced so  that  all  field  workers  had  general 
ly  formed  their  lines,  many  would  undoubt- 
edly have  gone  back  to  their  former  stands 
and  perished. 

I  decided  to  leave  my  bees  at  the  old  place 
during  the  summer,  and  work  them  some- 
what like  an  outyard,  intending  to  move 
them,  during  the  winter,  on  snow.  This 
would  be  an  easy  matter  if  the  hives  could 
be  loaded  singly,  with  perhaps  the  help  of  a 
boy,  on  to  some  kind  of  sleigh  rig  when  we 
had  sleighing.  But  the  bees  had  to  be  pack- 
ed for  wmter  when  they  were  in  proper  con- 
dition before  the  snow  came;  and  after  they 
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G.  c.  greiner's  method  of  moving  colony  sleds  in  winter. 


were  packed  they  were  in  sheds  holding  five 
colonies  each,  and  weighing  about  500  lbs. 
To  load  one  of  these  sheds  and  handle  it  as 
carefully  as  bees  should  be  handled  would 
require  a  number  of  hands,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  find  just  when  I  wanted  them. 
At  first  the  undertaking  looked  A  little  dis- 


being  raised.  The  tool  at  the  left  is  the 
lifter:  the  drawing  makes  it  plain  enough 
so  that  a  description  is  not  necessary.  With 
the  roller  attachment,  which  I  consider  a 
great  advantage,  it  works  so  smoothly  that 
it  does  not  jar  the  sheds  in  the  least  when 
being  operated. 

In  their  natural  positions  all  sheds 
are  blocked  up  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground;  and  to  load  them, 
each  one  had  to  be  raised  from  four 
to  six  inches  from  their  foundation. 
To  do  this  the  left  end  of  the  shed 
is  raised  first,  just  high  enough  to 
let  the  little  bench  take  its  place. 
Then  the  other  end  is  raised  about 


fig.  1. — TOOLS  FOR  LOADING  AND  MOVING  SHEDS  OF  BEES 

couraging,  but  after  man- 
ufacturing the  necessary 
tools  and  contrivances  I 
succeeded  so  well  that  1 
did  the  whole  business 
easily  without  the  help  of 
a  single  person. 

The  tools  I  used  in  load- 
ing and  moving  are  shown 
at  Fig.  1.  In  the  center  is 
the  rig  I  used  for  moving. 
It  is  a  combination  of 
sleigh  and  stoneboat.  The 
runners  are  3x6-in.  tim- 
bers, with  a  level  one-inch 
platform  on  top.  At  the 
right  is  a  bench  about  12 
in.  high,  made  like  a  com- 
mon saw-horse.  It  is  used 
to  support  the  shed  after  fig.  2. —elevated  shed  with  sled  in  place  ready  for  moving. 
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the  same  distance  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sled  put  in  its  proper  place.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  shed  in  that  position  with  the  sled  in  its 
place  ready  for  loading. 

When  unloading,  the  shed  is  first  raised 
from  the  sled  in  the  same  way  as  when  be- 
ing loaded;  and  after  the  sled  is  removed, 
the  shed  is  lowered  on  to  its  foundation- 
blocks  again. 

By  the  use  of  the  tools  here  described  I 
was  able  to  handle  all  sheds  in  such  a  steady, 
quiet  way  that  the  bees  hardly  noticed  the 
operation.  The  conditions  of  the  weather 
were  also  very  favorable  for  the  job.  We 
had  from  8  to  10  inches  of  fresh  snow;  and 
as  I  selected  thawy  days  for  the  moving, 
when  the  old  snow  below  was  soft,  the  trips 
were  made  without  a  jar,  jolt,  or  jump  to 
disturb  the  bees.  In  only  a  very  few  in- 
stances could  small  clusters  be  seen  inside 
of  the  screens,  and  most  of  them  went  back 
before  their  sheds  were  unloaded. 

LaSalle,  N.  Y. 


RESULTS    OF    BEE-KEEPING    LEARNED 
FROM   BOOKS. 

A   History  of  a' Beginner's   Mistakes   and 
Experiences. 

BY  MARTHA  K.   PURSELL. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 


CHAPTER  TWO. 

All  of  my  colonies  wintered  well  except 
No.  6,  which  perished  from  too  much  cod- 
dling. Thus  the  spring  count  was  three 
hives. 

1.  Golden  bees  No.  2. 

2.  Leather- colored  Italians,  Ferris  hive. 
This  later  became  Nos.  3  and  4,  as  I  found  it 
too  heavy  to  work  as  one. 

3.  Hybrids  with  poor  queen  (No.  5) . 

No.  2  swarmed,  so  after  the  flow  was  on 
there  were  five  colonies  at  work. 

All  were  given  section  supers  except  No.  5, 
which  produced  all  its  honey  in  Hoffman 
frames. 

Nos.  2  and  3  were  shaken  upon  shallow 
combs  at  Ihe  time  they  were  supered.  The 
deep  combs  were  left  alongside  until  all  bees 
had  emerged,  when  they  were  shaken  into 
their  respective  hives.  Instead  of  going 
into  sections  at  once,  each  of  these  hives 
filled  the  upper  set  of  combs  solid  with  white 
honey.  This  was  removed,  and  the  sections 
placed  just  above  the  brood,  when  the  work 
went  forward  as  planned.  A  story  of  foun- 
dation was  put  under  all  when  the  honey 
was  removed.  The  honey  was  so  easily 
produced,  and  was  of  such  fine  quality,  that 
in  July  five  more  stands  of  bees  were  bought, 
as  I  hoped  for  a  fall  crop.  In  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed. The  crop  was  a  little  over  200 
lbs.  There  were  92  Danz.  sections,  and  the 
rest  was  extracted.  There  would  have  been 
about  60  lbs.  more  of  extracted,  but  the 
heavy  combs  would  not  bear  the  strain  of 
the  extractor,  so  Ihey  were  reserved  for 
spring  feeding. 


All  hives  have  sufficient  stores  to  last  till 
fruit  bloom,  and  have  young  queens.  No.  3 
has  superseded  its  queen,  but  both  queens 
were  in  the  hive  at  the  last  examination.  If 
both  live  until  warm  weather  comes,  the 
plan  is  to  use  the  mother  as  a  breeding- 
queen,  in  a  nucleus  hive,  and  thus  Italianize 
the  five  hybrid  colonies  last  purchased. 

THINGS  LEARNED  DURING  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Necessity  of  knowing  one's  own  loca- 
tion, and  of  having  the  initiative  in  one's  own 
business.  Had  I  read  before  the  season 
what  I  have  later,  I  am  sure  we  could  have 
secured  more  honey.  Being  desirous  of 
having  all  we  produced  of  superior  quality, 
we  sacrificed  quantity  to  an  unnecessary  de- 
gree. The  fancy  extracted  sold  for  30  cts. 
per  lb.,  and  the  comb  for  25  cts.  per  section, 
and  in  my  own  town  I  could  have  sold  sev- 
eral times  as  much. 

2.  To  keep  the  overstrong  colonies  busy 
before  the  flow,  in  drawing  out  brood  and 
extracting  combs. 

3.  To  work  every  strong  colony,  not  busy 
drawing  combs,  in  two  stories,  preferably 
having  the  upper  one  of  shallow  combs. 
Should  there  be  an  early  surplus,  this  will 
keep  the  honey  above  and  removable  when 
the  time  comes  for  section  supers.  The  low- 
er story  will  thus  be  all  used  for  brood,  and 
be  extra  strong  at  the  right  time. 

4.  Never  to  buy  bees  without  careful  ex- 
amination before  purchase. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

There  are  ten  colonies,  three  in  sectional 
hives,  group  one;  four  in  ten  frame,  dove- 
tailed, group  two;  three  in  Danz.,  group 
three. 

When  I  find  out  which  of  these  hives  I 
prefer,  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  one 
kind  of  brood-chamber,  using  the  others  for 
supers,  but  now  anticipate  much  pleasure 
with  the  three  small  groups. 

In  order  to  get  a  maximum  crop  I  shall 
avoid  lifting  and  prevent  swarming.  Group 
No.  1  is  to  be  worked  somewhat  as  Mr.  Scholl 
does  with  a  trial  of  some  of  Mr.  Hand's 
kinks.  Group  No.  2  I  should  have  preferred 
to  work  according  to  Mr.  Doolittle's  plan, 
but  could  not  get  enough  deep  combs  drawn 
last  vear  to  have  two  sets  for  each  hive.  I 
think  early  honey  can  be  prevented  from 
clogging  the  brood-chamber  by  putting  on  a 
half  story  of  combs  or  foundation,  just  as 
soon  as  the  strength  will  allow  —  if  possible, 
before  fruit-bloom.  Then  if  these  half-stories 
are  filled  with  honey  1  can  put  two  together, 
using  Doolittle's  plans  and  transferring  to 
sectional  hives  at  one  operation.  This  will 
also  prevent  swarming  and  give  increase. 

One  of  the  Danz.  hives  has  two  stories, 
both  of  which  are  almost  solid  with  honey. 
In  August,  two  colonies  were  united  as  per 
"  Facts  about  Bees,"  as  I  intended  to  extract 
one  story  but  found  it  impossible,  as  the 
combs  were  not  wired  and  were  insullicient- 
ly  attached  to  sides  and  bottoms.  These 
Danz.  brood-bodies  were  among  the  five 
hives  bought  in  July,  and  have  so  much 
drone  comb  that  many  frames  will  have  to 
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be  rejected.  All  these  combs  were  made 
from  starters  by  swarms,  so  my  policy  will 
be  to  use  full  sheets  for  swarms,  either  nat- 
ural or  forced. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  want  any 
more  Danz.  brood-bodies,  my  intention  is  to 
work  these  colonies  in  the  same  way  as 
group  two,  up  to  the  time  of  the  flow,  when 
the  first  section  super  will  be  put  on  between 
the  brood-chamber  and  shallow  story,  re- 
moving the  latter  when  work  is  well  started 
in  super.  This  shallow  story  can  be  put  un- 
der all  on  the  bottom  board.  I  intend  to  try 
this  to  see  whether  the  bees  will  carry  up  the 
unsealed  honey  it  contains,  as  Mr.  Hand  and 
others  say  they  will.  Otherwise  these  shal- 
low supers  can  be  put  on  hives  run  for  ex- 
tracted, used  for  increase  or  piled  up  for  fu- 
ture use,  or  to  fill  combs  for  winter. 

As  I  can  sell  extracted  honey  of  superfine 
quality,  in  small  but  dainty  containers,  at  the 
same  price  as  section  honey,  my  intention  is 
to  run  all  hives  for  extracted  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  using  section  supers  only  during 
the  rueh  of  the  clover  flow,  and  have  all  sec- 
tions fancy. 

I  intend  trying  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
Townsend  and  others  of  having  extracting- 
combs  on  the  outside  of  all  supers.  The 
new  N  super  has  frames  exchangeable  with 
shallow  extracting -frames,  and  the  Danz. 
super  can  use  the  shallow  Danz.  frames.  If 
this  plan  does  not  prove  desirable,  the  frames 
caa  be  used  in  sectional  hives  or  in  extract- 
ing-supers. 

Mr.  Hand  has  strong  colonies  drawing  out 
foundation  in  sections  during  fruit-bloom. 
Mr.  Danzenbaker  does  the  same,  and  also 
has  the  colonies, not  needed  to  work  on  "go 
backs,  "at  work  drawing  out  sections  for  use 
the  following  season.  I  shall  also  try  this 
plan. 

The  producers  of  honey  by  the  barrel  may 
like  extracting  from  brood-chambers,  doing 
without  excluders  and  using  all  frames  in- 
terchangeably sometimes  for  brood  and  later 
for  honey,  but  I  am  yet  to  be  converted  to  a 
belief  that  those  methods  are  for  the  pro- 
ducer who  desires  the  whitest  and  choicest 
of  fancy  honey. 

Mr.  Alexander  proves  that  a  home  yard 
can  be  made  strong  much  sooner  by  judi- 
cious feeding  of  dilute  syrup,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  bees  which  go  for  water  and 
never  get  back.  I  have  four  Alexander  feed- 
ers and  two  division- board  feeders.  I  will 
use  these  and  take  notes;  but  outside  feed- 
ers wear  out  the  bees,  invite  robbing,  and 
supply  the  neighbors,  so  I  can  not  afford 
them. 

I  intend  to  follow  out  Dr.  Miller's  plans  of 
records  and  examination  of  brood  chambers 
while  swarms  may  be  expected.  He  has 
shown  conclusively  that  the  hive  that  does 
not  swarm  gets  the  largest  surplus  of  comb 
honey. 

Alexander's  tin  tags  to  indicate  age  and 
value  of  queens  are  good  enough  for  me,  as 
is  his  way  of  getting  increase  wnen  running 
for  extracted  and  of  saving  weak  colonies  by 
putting  them  over  strong  ones.    But  I  would 


never  unite  at  any  season  without  a  sheet  of 
newspaper  between.  This  is  as  sure  as  and 
easier  than  a  screen  which  must  be  removed 
and  thus  disturb  them  later.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  other  way  of  using  two  queens  is 
practicable  unless  one  is  working  the  sec- 
tional hive. 

Being  unable  to  manage  the  towers  that 
Mr.  Ferris  must  build  with  his  two-queen 
method  I  intend  to  work  out  a  simplification 
of  Mr.  Hand's  sleight-of-hand  tricks.  My 
season  does  not  oblige  me  to  complete  sec- 
tions in  thirteen  days,  so  I  hope  to  raise 
comb  honey  and  still  keep  alive.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  prefers  queen-rearing. 

Wenonah,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 


BEE  DISEASES  IN  CANADA. 


A  Case  Where  the  Alexander  Plan  was  a 

Failure;  the  M'Evoy  Method  Easier 

and  Surer,  and  Less  Expensive 

all  Around. 


BY  J.   L.   BYER. 


That  article  of  E.  M.  Gibson's,  page  125, 
tells  exactly  how  the  two  methods  of  treat- 
ing black  brood  work  out  in  practice,  as  was 
proved  in  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Warrington 
Scott,  the  first  man  in  Ontario  who  had  to 
battle  with  the  disease.  Although  the  colo- 
nies to  be  treated  by  the  Alexander  method 
were  first  made  very  strong,  yet,  after  being 
queenless  for  21  days,  by  the  time  the  young 
force  of  bees  came  into  the  field  of  action 
the  colonies  were  so  weak  as  to  be  useless 
for  the  gathering  of  a  surplus.  While  only 
comparatively  few  of  the  colonies  so  treated 
remained  free  from  the  disease,  and  the 
plan  of  removing  all  combs  and  shaking  on 
to  foundation  was  much  more  successful, 
Mr.  Scott  emphatically  declares  that,  even  if 
the  Alexander  method  cured  as  many  cases 
as  the  shaking  plan,  he  would  still  prefer 
the  latter  method  as  being  more  economical 
in  the  end,  all  things  considered.  If  a  colo- 
ny is  made  queenless  right  in  the  honey- 
flow,  not  nearly  as  good  results  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  matter  of  securing  a  surplus  as 
if  the  bees  were  thrown  on  to  foundation. 
Indeed,  there  are  quite  a  few  who  now  claim 
that  it  pays  to  shake  all  colonies  on  to  foun- 
dation, even  if  no  disease  is  present;  and 
personally  we  are  inclined  to  accept  this 
view  provided  a  quick  heavy  flow  of  honey 
occurs  right  after  the  shaking  and  does  not 
continue  for  more  than  two  weeks  or  ten 
days.  To  be  sure,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that,  as  pointed  out  by  both  Mr.  Gibson  and 
the  editor,  locality  may  make  a  big  differ- 
ence in  this  matter  of  treatment,  as  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  section  a  lot  of  work  could  be 
done  quite  early  in  the  season  and  still  leave 
the  bees  in  fair  shape  for  the  late  flow  that 
he  so  largely  depended  on.  In  a  section 
where  the  only  flow  is  from  clover,  entirely 
different  methods  must  prevail  if  a  surplus 
is  to  be  obtained;  and  the  shaking  method, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  for  such  places. 

The  modified  plan  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Mil- 
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ler  reduces  the  period  of  queenlcssness  by 
quite  a  margin;  but  as  our  experience  goes 
in  the  matter  so  far,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
Mr.  Scott  will  try  any  thing  short  of  the 
more  radical  methods,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
nounced failures  experienced  by  using  the 
full  21  days'  term  of  queenlessness.  Please 
do  not  think  I  am  belittling  Dr.  Miller's  ef- 
forts in  the  least,  as  I  believe  with  all  others 
that  the  plan  has  been  a  success  with  him; 
but  as  to  such  methods  working  out  that 
way  in  Eastern  Ontario  at  the  present  time 
— well,  I  for  one  sincerely  wish  that  the  re- 
mote success  were  a  possibility. 

In  a  footnote  to  a  recent  article  of  mine  on 
this  subject  the  editor  does  not  think  there 
is  a  difference  in  virulence,  but  rather  in- 
clines to  the  view  that  the  difference  in  bees 
may  explain  matters.  Regarding  the  viru- 
lence I  can  give  no  positive  statement,  as  I 
have  seen  the  disease  in  only  one  section, 
and  can  not  give  comparative  evidence.  As 
to  the  bees,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  nearly 
all  in  the  affected  district  are  blacks — regu- 
lar old  stagers  that  can  sting  a  little  quicker, 
and  oftener,  than  any  bees  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. However,  Mr.  Scott's  bees  are 
now  all  pure  Italians,  and  this  past  season 
an  out-apiary  of  as  pure  stock  as  can  be 
found  on  the  continent  was  affected,  and  I 
believe  they  treated  about  80  out  of  some 
100  colonies. 

While  on  this  subject  of  black  brood,  I 
might  say  I  am  pleased  to  see  D.  M.  Mac- 
donald,  of  Scotland,  also  Editor  Hurley,  of 
the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  making  a  vigorous 
kick  against  the  term  "European  foul 
brood."  The  name  has  led  to  endless  con- 
fusion, and  why  should  we  have  any  thing 
better  (or  worse)  than  the  term  "black 
brood,"  which  all  will  understand?  What's 
in  a  name,  any  way,  so  long  as  it  expresses 
intelligently  what  we  want  to  refer  to? 
"Foul  brood  "is  not  such  a  high-sounding 
or  scientific  term  by  any  means,  and  yet  it 
answers  its  purpose  finely.  Why  not  drop 
"European  foul  brood"  and  say  "blacK 
brood,"  and  cut  out  all  chances  of  confusion 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  two  diseases? 
That  the  term  does  lead  to  confusion  is  evi- 
dent in  almost  every  bee-journal  that  comes 
to  hand;  and  even  Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  excel- 
lent article,  gives  us  a  hint  in  that  line,  as  I 
believe  no  one  who  has  ever  handled  genu- 
ine foul  brood  will  think  it  is  a  possibility  to 
care  the  disease  without  destroying  the 
combs.  Therefore,  instead  of  saying,  as  he 
d  )es,  that  21  days  is  not  long  enough  for  a 
colony  to  be  queenless  in  order  to  effect  a 
cure  of  American  foul  brood,  better  by  far 
leave  out  the  latter  disease  when  discussing 
methods  of  curing  black  brood,  as  121  days 
of  queenlessness  for  a  colony  affected  with 
genuine  foul  brood  would  be  no  more  effec- 
tive than  21  days,  unless  the  longer  term 
would  give  a  chance  for  the  wax-moths  to 
get  things  cleaned  up  out  of  the  way. 

A   BEE-LINE    MAY  NOT  BE  A    STRAIGHT    LINE. 

As  Raleigh  Thompson  points  out,  p.  125,  a 
bee-line  is  not  necessarily  a  straight  line 
from  the  hive  to  a  given  point,  even  if  we 


all  have  heard  the  oft  repeated  phrase,  "as 
straight  as  a  bee-line."  West  of  our  home 
apiary,  until  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
there  was  a  strip  of  hi^li  woods  about  half  a 
mile  in  width.  At  the  other  side  of  this 
woods  there  has  r  '■■  a  •$  been  a  lot  of  alsike 
grown,  and  the  bees  invariably  flyaroui.d 
either  the  south  or  north  end  of  the  woo;  s 
while  going  to  and  from  the  apiary  to  the 
clover-fields.  During  the  flow  of  honey,  if 
one  went  close  to  the  woods  on  the  east  side 
no  bees  could  be  seen  or  heard;  but  on  go- 
ing toward  the  north  or  south  ends  they 
could  be  seen  by  the  hundreds,  althougn  by 
taking  these  courses  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  more  would  have  to  be  traversed  as 
compared  with  a  direct  course  over  the  tree- 
tops.  At  the  Cashel  yard  there  is  a  tall  row 
of  spruce-trees  directly  north  of  the  bees, 
running  east  and  west;  and  off  at  one  side 
of  the  yard  a  bit,  there  is  an  opening  where 
a  few  of  the  trees  did  not  grow  well.  All 
the  buckwheat  grown  in  reach  of  the  bees 
has  generally  been  directly  north;  and  many 
a  time  have  I  noticed  the  bees  going  and 
coming  through  this  opening  in  such  swarms 
that  it  really  seemed  as  though  they  would 
knock  ag«iinst  one  another  in  their  flight. 
Really  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  bees  from 
about  100  colonies  working  on  buckwheat 
during  a  heavy  flow,  when  practically  all  of 
them  are  going  through  an  opening  only  a 
few  feet  wide.  The  point  I  wish  to  note  is 
that  the  bees,  instead  of  rising  and  going  di- 
rectly north  in  the  direction  of  the  buck- 
wheat, rather  preferred  going  west  a  short 
distance  and  then  making  a  tack  so  as  to 
avoid  flying  so  high  over  the  tree-tops. 

While  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  bees 
are  enticed  toward  nectar  by  scent,  yet  I 
rather  doubt  that  the  circumstance  related 
by  friend  Thompson  proves  the  matter.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
alsike  near  us,  some  of  it  not  more  than  two 
rods  away  from  the  bees,  and  yet  for  some 
reason  there  was  no  nectar  in  the  blossoms. 
Last  season  we  had  a  tremendous  flow  from 
alsike  for  six  or  seven  days;  and  after  that, 
although  the  clover  was  in  bloom  for  two 
weeks  more,  yet  hardly  any  more  honey  was 
secreted.  How  do  we  know  that  the  field  of 
clover  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson  was 
yielding  nectar  previous  to  the  day  the  bees 
were  noticed  working  on  it?  Even  if  the 
bees  were  noticed  around  small  patches  near 
home,  yet  that  does  not  prove  conclusively 
that  the  field  in  question  was  yielding,  as  we 
have  often  observed  that  the  bees  would  be 
working  heavily  on  one  field  when  possibly 
some  other  field  nearer  would  have  very  few 
bees.  Our  only  theory  has  been  difference 
in  soil  conditions,  as,  generally  speaking, 
the  heavier  clay  soils  do  better  in  clover- 
honey  production  than  do  the  lighter  ones. 
However,  I  will  admit  that  it  looks  as  though 
the  bees  in  Mr.  Thompson 's  case  did  scent  the 
nectar;  yet  I  repeat,  it  is  not  a  conclusive 
case  by  any  means. 

SHEEP  TO  KEEP  THE  GRASS  DOWN. 

The  editor's  advice  to  S.  E.  Williams,  page 
124,  regarding  the  good  work  of  sheep  in  an 
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apiary  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down 
grass  is  sound,  although  a  word  of  caution  is 
necessary  as  to  how  the  hives  should  be 
placed  to  avoid  having  them  turned  over  on 
their  sides. 

At  one  of  my  yards  the  bees  are  wintered 
in  rough  cases,  and  then  the  hives  are  taken 
out  in  the  spring  about  fruit-bloom  time,  and 
placed  in  pairs  on  stands  six  inches  high. 
As  long  as  the  bees  are  in  the  cases  the 
sheep  in  the  yard  are  a  fine  thing;  but  as 
scon  as  the  hives  are  on  the  summer  stands 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  packing,  I  have 
always  considered  the  sheep  a  bit  dangerous 
to  have  in  the  yard.  However,  last  spring, 
contrary  to  my  advice,  the  owner  of  the  or- 
chard wherein  the  bees  are  situated  let  a 
flock  of  sheep  into  the  yard  about  the  first 
of  June,  thinking  no  harm  would  result.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  in  previous  years  a  few  times  with  no 
trouble.  However,  it  was  the  old  story  of 
"the  pitcher  that  oft  goes  to  the  well,  etc.," 
again;  and  when  I  went  out  to  the  apiary  a 
few  days  after  the  sheep  had  been  let  in  the 
yard  again  I  found  one  of  my  best  colonies 
with  the  hive  lying  over  on  its  side,  the  cov- 
er off,  frames  all  jammed  together,  and  most 
of  the  brood  dead.  The  hive  was  righted 
and  frames  adjusted,  and  the  bees,  depleted 
in  numbers,  went  to  work  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job;  indeed,  it  was  about  as  bad  as 
it  could  be;  for  before  leaving  the  yard  in 
the  afternoon  the  queen  was  found  dead, 
dragged  out  at  the  entrance.  Of  course, 
that  meant  no  surplus  for  the  season  from 
that  colony;  and  as  that  apiary  averaged 
over  150  lbs.  per  colony,  we  naturally  were 
sorry  that  we  had  not  cut  all  the  grass  our- 
selves. If  the  hives  are  close  together  the 
sheep  will  often  get  to  rubbing  themselves, 
and  gradually  work  in  between  the  hives. 
This  process  we  have  noticed  more  than 
once,  so  the  remedy  would  obviously  be  to 
place  the  hives  singly  or  else  so  close  that 
not  even  the  head  of  a  sheep  could  get  be- 
tween. Certainly  the  presence  of  sheep  in 
a  yard  is  a  nice  way  to  keep  the  grass  down, 

Erovided  it  is  so  arran£;ed  that  no  hives  can 
e  upset. 
Mt.  Joy,  Ontario,  Canada. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  "SPLINTING"  FOUN- 
DATION. 


BY  EMMET  B.   KIBBE. 


I  want  to  put  some  foundation  in  Jumbo 
frames,  and  not  have  it  sag  or  buckle  if  I 
use  medium  brooJ^  Will  it  be  best  both  to 
wire  and  splint  it?  If  so,  shall  I  draw  the 
wires  taut?  Ought  I  to  wire  and  imbed  the 
w  ire  tirst,  then  apply  the  splints? 

Must  I  have  splints  long  enough  to  reach 
to  the  bottom-bar? 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

[We  referred  these  questions  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, who  replied  as  follows:] 


The  object  of  pressing  splints  into  foundation  in 
brood-frames  is  to  prevent  buckling,  to  prevent  sag- 
ging and  stretching  of  the  cells  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  foundation,  and  especially  to  secure  combs  built 
clear  down  to  the  bottom-bars.  The  splints  are  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  frame,  and  are  about  K  inch 
shorter  than  the  distance  between  top-bar  and  bottom- 
bar.  That  K-inch  space  is  merely  for  convenience  in 
putting  in,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  at  the 
top,  at  the  bottom,  or  divided  between  top  and  bottom. 
As  the  bees  are  inclined  to  gnaw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
splints,  especially  when  little  honey  is  yielding,  some 
use  five-inch  splints,  putting  them  at  the  upper  part. 
This  secures  against  the  stretching  of  cells  at  the  up- 
per part,  but  with  these  short  splints  there  must  be 
wiring  to  prevent  bagging  at  the  lower  part. 

The  foundation  is  fastened  to  the  top-bar  the  same  as 
when  no  splints  are  used,  and  the  foundation  is  cut  to 
fit  close  up  to  each  end-bar.  A  split  bottom-bar  may 
be  used,  allowing  the  foundation  to  come  down  and  be 
fastened  between  the  two  parts.  One  part  of  the  bot- 
tom-bar is  nailed  on  when  the  frame  is  made,  the  other 
after  the  foundation  is  in  place.  Of  course  the  founda- 
tion is  cut  large  enough  to  reach  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottom-bar.  Then  at  the  middle  a  small  nail 
driven  through  both  parts  of  the  bottom-bar  pinches 
them  together,  holding  the  foundation  in  place  firmly. 
Instead  of  the  split  bottom-bar,  the  ordinary  single 
bottom-bar  may  be  used.  In  that  case  the  foundation 
must  be  cut  to  make  a  close  fit  at  the  bottom,  and  melt- 
ed wax  must  be  run  along  the  edge  of  the  foundation 
to  fasten  it  to  the  bottom-bar.  Even  if  the  split  bot- 
tom-bar be  used,  it  is  better  to  use  the  melted  wax  so 
as  to  prevent  the  bees  from  starting  to  gnaw.  The 
only  object  of  the  split  bar  is  greater  convenience  in 
making  a  fit  at  the  bottom,  for  with  it  there  is  no  need 
to  be  exact  about  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  foundation. 
After  the  work  is  done,  the  single  bar  is  just  as  good 
as  the  split  bar— perhaps  better. 

To  drive  the  moisture  out  of  the  splints  and  to  fill 
their  pores  with  wax,  throw  them  into  wax  boiling 
hot.  They  will  froth  up  with  the  air  and  steam  driven 
out  of  the  splints.  When  all  frothing  ceases,  take  them 
out  of  the  wax  and  keep  them  stirred  as  they  rapidly 
cool,  so  they  will  not  be  stuck  together. 

When  ready  to  press  the  splints  in  place,  the  frame 
with  foundation  is  put  on  a  board  the  same  as  for  wir- 
ing, the  board  being  large  enough  to  fit  rather  loosely 
inside  the  frame,  with  stops  on  the  edges  of  the  board 
to  allow  the  foundation  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame.  A  heavy  black  mark  is  made  on  the  board  at 
the  place  where  each  splint  is  to  be  laid,  the  black 
mark  showing  through  the  foundation.  The  mark 
will  show  more  plainly  if  the  board  be  painted  white, 
or  if  white  paper  be  pasted  upon  it. 

In  a  brood-frame  of  usual  length  a  splint  is  placed 
at  each  end  about  VA  inches  from  the  end-bar,  and 
another  in  the  middle  of  the  frame.  Then,  if  medium 
brood  foundation  is  used,  a  splint  is  placed  midway 
between  each  end-splint  and  the  splint  at  the  center. 
But  if  light  brood  foundation  is  used,  two  splints  will 
be  used  in  place  of  each  one  of  the  last  two  splints,  the 
space  being  equally  divided.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  medium  foundation  there  will  be  five  splints  with 
spaces  between  them  of  about  3^  inches;  and  for  light 
foundation  seven  splints  with  spaces  between  them  of 
about  2>3  inches. 

A  few  splints  are  thrown  into  a  shallow  dish  of  wax 
kept  only  hot  enough  to  be  liquid  (if  boiling  hot  the 
splints  will  melt  their  way  through  the  foundation  i, 
and  one  by  one  each  splint  is  lifted  with  a  pair  of  pli- 
ers and  laid  in  place,  while  a  helper  presses  each  splint 
into  the  foundation  by  means  of  a  little  board  with  an 
edge  >i  to  }-8  inch  thick,  this  edge  being  kept  wet. 

Another  way  that  is  possibly  be  ter,  but  has  not  been 
so  thoroughly  tried,  is  this:  Instead  of  using  a  pair  of 
pliers  pick  up  the  splint  with  the  fingers,  holding  it  by 
one  end;  dip  it  into  the  hot  wax  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out touching  the  wax  with  the  fingers,  and  then  lay  it 
in  place,  putting  next  the  top  bar  the  dry  end,  which 
is  held  in  the  fingers.  The  upper  end  may  not  be  so 
well  imbedded  as  if  dipped  in  the  wax;  but  bees  are 
not  much  inclined  to  gnaw  at  the  upper  end.  In  this 
way  there  is  less  harm  from  having  the  wax  very  hot, 
and  one  can  handle  the  splints  more  rapidly  with  the 
ingers  than  with  the  pliers. 
For  ordinary  brood-frames  there  is  no  object  in  hav- 
ing wiring  when  splints  are  used.  With  frames  of  un- 
usual depth  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  foundation 
bellying  out  to  one  side,  so  it  may  be  well  to  have  a 
single  horizontal  wire  drawn  taut  midway  between 
top  and  bottom,  or  else  two  wires  some  three  inches 
apart,  the  wire  being  imbedded  before  the  splints  are 
put  in.    For  extracting-frames,  there  will  be  less  dan- 
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ger  of  combs  breaking  out  in  the  extractor  while  they 
are  new  if  wiring  be  added,  if,  indeed,  it  be  thought 
advisable  to  use  splints  at  all  in  extracting-frames. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  bees  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  have  a  passageway  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  comb  and  the  bottom-bar.  If  a  frame 
of  splinted  foundation  be  given  when  bees  are  doing 
little  or  nothing,  the  bees  will  be  pretty  sure  to  dig 
away  this  passageway,  using  the  wax  gnawed  out  to 
help  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame.  So  such  frames 
should  be  given  to  the  bees  to  be  drawn  out  only  at  a 
time  when  honey  is  yielding  well.  In  an  upper  story 
the  bees  do  not  care  so  much  to  make  this  passageway. 

C.  C.  Miller. 


THE  METCALFE  FRAME-WIRING  NEEDLE. 


Some  Hints  about  Wiring  Frames. 


BY  0.  B.  METCALFE  ("THE  N.  M.  CHAP"). 

Having  several  thousand  brood-frames  to 
put  together  and  wire  last  spring  I  set  about 
getting  up  some  contrivances  to  aid  in  the 
work.  The  accompanying  cut  shows  my 
needle  for  wiring  frames.  The  tip  end  of 
the  wire  is  drawn  tightly  into  the  small  slot 
shown  at  a,  where  it  wedges  in  so  tightly 
that  it  may  be  pulled  in  two  before  it  will 
slip  out.  The  needle  automatically  grips  the 
wire  at  the  very  end,  and  so  that  the  wire 
may  be  drawn  by  the  needle  itself. 

When  the  wire  has  been  threaded  through 
all  the  holes,  the  very  tip  end  of  it  may  be 
tightly  wrapped  lour  or  five  times  about  the 
last  nail  by  simply  holding  the  wire  just  in- 
side the  frame  firmly  with  the  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  the  needle  is  twisted 
round  and  round  the  partly  driven  nail,  the 
wire  being  forced  to  feed  out  through  the 
slot  as  it  wraps  around  the  nail.  As  soon 
as  one  gets  well  on  to  the  trick,  the  end  of 
the  wire  will  be  wound  so  closely  up  to 
the  nail  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  it  after  the 
nail  is  driven  up.  The  operator  does  not  get 
his  fingers  pricked  while  doing  it,  and  noth- 
ing is  left  to  prick  fingers  in  the  future. 


I  made  some  of  these  needles  last  season, 
and  gave  them  to  my  neighbor  bee-keepers. 
They  reported  that  they  were  such  a  boon  to 
them  that  they  could  not  get  along  without 
one,  and  I  know  I  shall  never  wire  as  many 
as  fifty  frames  without  one,  even  if  I  have  to 
stop  and  make  it. 

Some  credit  is  due  my  partner,  H.  L.  Parks, 
for  perfecting  this  needle.  I  at  first  made 
the  slot  right  at  the  end  of  the  needle;  and 
after  sticking  the  doubled-back  end  of  the 
wire  in  his  fingers  a  few  times  he  suggested 
that  I  make  the  slot  further  up  the  needle  so 
about  a  quarter-inch  of  wire  could  be  turned 


back  without  extending  past  the  needle.  The 
suggestion  was  a  good  one,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  perfected  the  needle. 

A  FRAME-HOLDER  FOR  CONVENIENCE  IN  WIR- 
ING. 

Next  in  order  of  contrivances  I  made  a 
frame- holder  for  holding  the  brood-frames 
while  wiring  them.  Any  one  may  make  one 
of  these  by  a  study  of  the  illustration. 


The  small  wooden  eccentric,  when  it  is 
turned  toward  the  frame,  will  crowd  the 
frame  against  the  small  block  opposite,  and 
the  end-bars  will  be  slightly  sprung  in.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  I  read  this  plan  of 
springing  in  the  end-bars  in  Gleanings;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  not  original  but  worth  repeat- 
ing; for  it  leaves  the  wires  tightened  better 
than  any  other  method. 

Make  the  small  wooden  box  just  a  little 
larger  than  necessary  to  hold  a  spool  of  wire. 
Put  the  spool  in  it  and  bore  through  the  sides 
of  the  box  with  a  small  bit  so  the  bit  will  pass 
through  the  hole  in  the  spool  and  on  out  the 
other  side  of  the  box.  Next  get  a  small  iron 
rod  of  a  size  to  go  loosely  through  the  hole 
in  the  spool,  and  about  14  inches  long.  At 
two  points,  about  2  inches  apart  on  the  rod 
and  about  2>^  inches  from  the  end,  mash  it 
with  a  hammer  until  it  will  not  quite  go  'nto 
the  spool.  File  the  edges  of  the  flattened 
places  sharp.  Put  a  spool  of  wire  in  the  box, 
and  force  the  flattened  places  through  the 
hole  in  one  side  of  the  box,  and  far  enough 
into  the  spool  so  the  end  of  the  rod  will  pass 
out  the  hole  in  the  opposite  side  ot  the  box. 
Bend  the  remainder  of  the  rod  to  a  right  an- 

§le  twice,  making  a  small  crank.  Nail  the 
ox  under  the  table  so  the  wire  will  feed  out 
just  right  to  enter  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  end-bar,  and  so  the  little  crank  will 
be  handy  to  turn  with  the  right  hand.  Drive 
a  staple  in  the  edge  of  the  table  for  the  wire 
to  pass  up  through,  and  you  are  ready  to  wire 
frames. 

When  the  wire  has  been  passed  through 
all  the  holes  and  fastened  to  the  nail,  and  the 
nail  driven  up,  as  is  usually  done,  take  hold 
of  the  little  crank  and  begin  to  wind,  helping 
the  slack  along  with  the  left  hand.  When 
the  wires  seem  well  stretched,  catch  the  wire 
just  outside  the  frame,  and,  holding  it  tight, 
let  go  the  crank;  wrap  the  wire  four  times 
about  the  nail  driven  for  that  purpose;  drive 
the  nail  up  well,  and  again  go  through  the 
same  motion  you  did  to  wrap  the  wire  around 
the  nail.  This  twisting  will  break  the  wire 
off  close  under  the  nail  head,  and  you  will 
have  a  well-wired  frame  with  no  sharp  ends 
to  stick  fingers  in  the  future. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

FROM  DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


A    FRAME   WITH    A   TOP-BAR    IN    TWO    PIECES. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  using  a 
frame  of  my  own  invention,  which  I  think  beats  any 
thing  on  the  market  for  ease  of  wiring,  fastening 


end  of  the  spool,  might  serve  the  same  purpose.  Aft- 
er the  wire  is  drawn  through  the  frame  and  the  end  is 
made  fast,  the  frame  is  lifted  from  the  board,  slipping 
the  wires  from  the  pegs,  when  the  spans  can  be  tight- 
ened and  the  wire  made  fast  at  the  end  next  the  spool 
and  then  cut  off  without  waste. 
Elyria.  Ohio.  W.  J.  M. 


NAILS    BENT    IN    THE     FORM    OF    HOOKS    INSTEAD    OF 
HOLES  IN  THE  END-BARS. 

Nearly  every  one  runs  the  wire  through  the  end- 
bars.  This  is  surely  a  laborious  manner  in  which  to 
get  the  wire  in  the  frame.  I  simply  drive  three  slen- 
der nails  through  each  bar,  and  with  round-nosed 
pliers  turn  up  the  points  on  which  to  hook  the  wire. 
This  makes  five  wires  in  the  center,  where  the  most 
sagging  occurs.  The  wires  must  be  drawn  tight.  If 
left  slack,  of  course  the  foundation  will  sag.  You  will 
observe  that  the  wires  are  too  close  together  for  the 
foundation  to  buckle.    If  not  close  enough,  use  four 
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foundation,  and  especially  for  replacing  damaged 
combs  of  foundation.  The  top-bar  is  in  two  pieces,  the 
loose  piece  being  nailed  lo  the  other  after  the  founda- 
tion is  put  in  place.  I  formerly  nailed  the  end-bars 
also  to  this  loose  piece;  but  for  replacing  damaged 
combs,  etc.,  I  find  it  more  convenient,  and  just  as 
strong,  if  the  end-bars  are  not  nailed  to  the  movable 
piece.  The  double  wiring,  as  in  the  illustration,  shows 
how  easily  and  quickly  either  horizontal  or  vertical 
wiring  may  be  done. 
Pittsfleld,  N.  Y.  Geo.  A.  HUMPERT. 


PREVENTING  THE  WIRE  FROM  CUTTING  INTO  THE  END- 
BARS. 

Wire  is  somewhat  springy;  and  as  soon  as  a  short 
length  is  removed  from  the  spool  it  forms  loops.  The 
loops  are  liable  to  make  kinks,  and  these  break  when 
the  wire  is  drawn  tight.  When  the  end  on  the  spool  is 
released,  the  wire  promptly  unwinds  enough  so  that 
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several  dozen  turns  drop  off  the  lower  end  of  the  spool 
because  of  this  same  springiness  or  elasticity.  Once 
off  the  spool,  the  tangle  begins. 

Drawing  the  wire  through  the  frames  also  has  its 
difficulty,  as  the  wire  cuts  into  the  wood  of  the  end 
pieces  where  it  turns  the  corner  to  go  from  one  hole 
to  another.  A  roller  at  the  end  of  each  span  of  wire 
just  outside  the  end  pieces,  and  tangent  to  a  line  drawn 
through  the  holes,  was  the  apparent  remedy;  but  while 
reflecting  on  how  to  make  the  rollers  I  remembered 
how  easily  the  wire  slides  around  a  broom  handle 
which  I  had  used  for  straightening  short  bent  pieces 
of  wire,  and  found  this  a  good  substitute  for  rollers, 
when  arranged  on  a  board  as  shown  in  the  attached 
plan. 

The  board  is  2  feet  long  and  13  inches  wide,  under- 
neath which  are  fastened  two  three-inch  cleats  which 
serve  to  stiffen  the  board  and  hold  the  pegs  firmly. 
The  pegs  are  of  maple,  and  project  IK  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  board.  The  two  rows  are  17  inches 
apart,  and  the  pegs  are  shaved  off  on  the  inside  so  as 
to  hold  the  frame  more  firmly.  A  three-inch  nail  is 
used  for  a  spindle  for  the  spool,  and  four  one-inch  fin- 
ishing nails,  driven  in  the  lower  flange  of  the  spool, 
keep  the  wire  from  dropping  off  and  catching  on  the 
spindle.    A  three-inch  disk  of  tin,  nailed  on  the  lower 


nails  instead  of  three.  I  hear  some  say 
that  this  is  too  slow — takes  too  much 
time  and  labor.  I  will  venture  this  as- 
sertion: I  can  drive  and  bend  the  nails, 
run  the  wire  on  the  hooks,  fasten  the 
foundation  with  melted  wax  and  brush, 
twice  as  fast  as  I  can  by  running  the 
wire  through  three  or  four  holes  in  each 
end-bar;  the  imbedding  of  the  wires, 
only  a  trifle  more.  The  wire  from  top 
to  bottom  hook  is  for  a  brace  or  stay  to 
overcome  the  tendency  of  the  other  two 
or  three  diagonal  wires  drawing  the 
frame  out  of  square.  With  this  the 
frame  is  held  rigidly  square  by  using  a 
brace  in  the  frame  when  drawing  the 
wires.  It  takes  but  little  more  wire 
than  the  usual  way.  None  is  lost  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  end-bars.  All  is 
in  use,  and  no  foundation  will  sag  or 
buckle  if  the  wires  are  tight. 

Corona,  Cal.  H.  M.  JAMESON. 

[See  answer  to  C.  Pennock  on  next  page.— Ed.] 


HORIZONTAL  WIRES  SUPPORTED  BY  ONE  VERTICAL 
WIRE. 

My  combs  are  perfect.    There  is  no  sagging  of  the 
foundation  or  bottom-bar,  and  no  drone-cells.    I  punch 


w 


a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  top  and  bottom  bar;  run'a 
wire  through;  fasten  wire  with  nail  the  same  as  hori- 
zontal wires  are  fastened;  give  one  turn  around  each 
horizontal  wire,  then  run  it  through  the  bottom-bar. 
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draw  fairly  tight  (if  too  tight  it  is  liable  to  cut  the 
wires);  then  fasten.  It  does  not  bother  when  putting 
in  the  foundation. 

Bellvue,  Colorado.  Chas.  E.  Pennock. 

LSome  years  ago  we  tried  various  schemes  of  cross- 
wiring.  We  finally  settled  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Keeney,  which  is  a  good  deal  the  same  as  that  shown 
and  described  by  H.  M.Jameson  on  the  previous  page. 
The  difficulty  with  all  intersecting  wiring  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  foundation  to  bulge  or  buckle  in  the  tri-  . 
angles  formed  between  the  wires.  At  the  precise 
point  where  the  wires  intersect,  there  will  be  no  sag- 
ging; but  as  the  foundation  is  drawn  out,  the  portion 
above  the  intersection  has  a  tendency  to  bulge,  and 
the  result  is  a  slighily  uneven  comb  surface. 

The  best  scheme  of  wiring  is  a  series  of  vertical 
wires  without  intersections;  but  with  ordinarily  thick 
top-bars  this  does  not  seem  to  be  feasible,  especially 
with  those  who  use  the  wedge-and-groove  plan.  We 
finally  adopted  the  four  horizontal  wires — the  wires 
being  threaded  through  the  end-bars.  This  form  of 
wiring  only  partially  overcomes  the  sagging  of  the 
foundation  while  it  is  being  drawn  out  into  comb. 
The  portion  one  inch  down  from  the  top-bar  (if  light- 
brood  foundation  is  used)  is  liable  to  have  elongated 
cells.  These  will  be  filled  with  honey,  while  the  por- 
tion below  will  be  filled  with  brood  that  will  have 
normal-sized  cells. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  to  overcome  this,  put  in  vertical 
splints.  Under  some  conditions,  and  with  some  bee- 
keepers, the  plan  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Under 
other  conditions  it  does  not  quite  fill  the  bill. 

We  have  had  in  mind  for  some  time  back  a  scheme 
for  incorporating  wires  in  foundation  after  it  is  run 
through  the  rolls,  the  wires  being  inserted  on  a  ver- 
tical line.  This  plan  will  still  necessitate  wiring  the 
frames  as  now,  as  no  scheme  of  putting  wire  in  the 
foundation  at  the  factory  will  answer  unless  those 
same  wires  can  be  secured  to  the  top  and  bottom  bars 
of  the  frames;  and  no  Yankee  or  other  genius  thus 
far  knows  how  to  do  this  without  making  the  cost  too 
great.  When  running  extracting-yards  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  the  wires  secured  permanently  to  the 
frame.  A  scheme  of  wiring  that  merely  prevents 
stretching  or  sagging  of  the  foundaiion  is  a  long  way 
from  being  satisfactory.  Years  ago  we  tried  running 
wires  in  along  with  the  sheet  of  wax  as  it  went  through 
the  foundation-mill.  Mr.  E.  B.  Weed  worked  on  this 
problem  for  some  time,  but  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 
While  it  may  work  with  flat-bottom  foundation,  no 
feasible  plan  has  yet  been  presented  to  make  it  work 
on  natural-base  foundation.  But  if  there  is  any  de- 
mand for  vertical  wires  in  ordinary  brood  foundation 
the  article  can  be  supplied.  In  this  case  the  wires 
would  be  incorporated  by  means  of  electricity  after 
the  foundation  has  been  run  through  the  rolls.— Ed.] 


I  ran  short  of  foundation  when  I  needed  it  most,  so  I 
economized  by  putting  a  vertical  strip  one  inch  wide 
in  the  middle  of  each  frame,  and  also  used  the  one- 


inch  starter  at  the  top.  My  frames  were  already 
wired,  so  I  imbedded  the  wire  where  the  vertical  strip 
of  foundation  crossed  it  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  bees  built  straight  firm  comb  in  the  frames  so 
treated,  and  I  was  unable  to  tell  those  frames  from 
those  in  which  I  had  used  full  sheets  at  extracting 
time. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  claim  there  would  be  any  thing 
saved  by  this  plan  in  the  long  run,  for  no  doubt  I 
might  have  had  more  honey  by  using  full  sheets. 

Colegrove,  Pa.  R.  A.  Willson. 

(This  plan  is  perfectly  feasible  under  some  condi- 
tions and  some  seasons  of  the  year;  but  in  many  cases 
one  would  get  a  large  amount  of  drone  comb.— Ed.] 

BRIEF  REPORT  OF  THE    MICHIGAN  STATE  CONVENTION. 

After  the  secretary  made  his  report  a  discussion  was 
opened  on  membership  fees,  whether  it  was  policy  to 


remain  in  affliliation  with  the  National,  etc.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  extra  50  cts.  which  was  paid  to  the 
National  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  pushing 
the  work  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association,  and  also  in  better  advertising  the 
booklet  which  has  been  a  direct  means  of  selling  the 
members'  honey.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  advanced 
that  we  should  stay  by  the  National  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  its  protection  in  legal  matters,  and  also  on 
general  principles.  It  was  finally  decided  to  remain 
as  before;  but  an  extra  assessment  of  50  cts.  per  mem- 
ber was  levied  for  the  Michigan,  which  virtually 
placed  the  membership  in  the  Michigan  at  $1.00  a  year 
with  an  extra  50  cts.  to  go  to  the  National.  This  gives 
the  members  membership  in  both.  Another  impor- 
tant action  was  in  having  the  membership  in  the 
Michigan  expire  Jan.  1  each  year. 

The  question  of  wiring  frames  to  prevent  sagging 
came  up  as  a  result  of  a  paper  prepared  by  General 
Manager  N.  E.  France,  of  the  National.  Some  lively 
discussion  followed.  The  result  was  that  the  Associa- 
tion agreed  that,  no  matter  how  one  wires,  there  will 
be  sagging  as  long  as  the  foundation  is  made  as  now, 
with  the  cells  running  parallel  with  the  top-bar.  The 
following  resolution  was  passed:  "Be  it  resolved  by 
the  Michigan  bee-keepers  in  convention  assembled, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  comb  foundation  be  asked 
to  consider  the  question  of  making  brood  foundation 
so  it  will  hang  just  opposite  the  way  it  is  now  made, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  sagging." 

The  marketing  of  honey  by  cooperative  methods 
came  up  for  some  lively  and  interesting  discussions. 
During  the  pist  six  years  the  association  has  been 
publishing  a  booklet  giving  the  names  of  its  members, 
and  statistics  regarding  the  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced, and  this  has  been  a  great  help  in  finding  mar- 
kets. This  year  it  was  advertised  in  three  bee-jour- 
nals, and  as  a  result  it  was  sent  all  over  the  United 
States.  One  bee-keeper  who  produces  at  least  10,000 
lbs.  of  honey  annually,  stated  that  he  could  sell  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  can  produce,  and  gives  the  credit 
to  the  booklet.  This  year  there  will  be  1500  published, 
and  they  will  be  even  more  widely  distributed  than 
before.  This  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  the  co- 
operative efforts  in  selling  this  year,  excepting  infor- 
mation which  will  be  given  the  members  by  the  exec- 
utive board  regarding  supply  and  condition  of  mar- 
kets. Another  year,  however,  may  see  an  advance 
along  this  line. 

The  program  as  formerly  published  in  the  bee- 
journals  was  carried  out,  the  papers  of  those  not  pres- 
ent being  read  by  the  secretary.  Visitors  from  outside 
the  State  were  Geo.  W.  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  L.  W.  Boyden,  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Mr.  York 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Honey,  its  Marketing  and  Sta- 
ple Use."  Mr.  Boyden  contributed  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  the  advertising  of  honey,  among  them  be- 
ing demonstrations  at  pure-food  shows. 

The  former  oftlicers  were  reelected,  remaining  as 
follows:  President,  L.  A.  Aspinwall,  Jackson;  Vice- 
President,  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, E.  B.  Tyrrell,  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  on  the  exhibits 
made:  Best  10  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  first,  C.  S.  Foote,  of 
Ridgeway;  second,  L.  C.  Wheeler,  Barryton.  Best  10 
lbs.  of  extracted,  first,  A.  D.  D.  VVood,  Lansing ;  sec- 
ond, L.  C.  Wheeler  :  3  lbs.  of  extracted  containing 
least  water,  first,  L.  C.  Wheeler;  second,  A.  D.  D. 
Wood.  Best  10  lbs.  beeswax,  first,  A.  D.  D.  Wood;  sec- 
ond. J.  H.  Peters,  Detroit;  third,  L.  C.  Wheeler. 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Hilton  will  represent  the  association  at 
the  State  Legislature  in  reference  to  any  foul-brood 
legislation,  and  the  executive  board  will  appoint  a 
representative  to  meet  with  the  National  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Detroit,  Mich.      E.  B.  TYRRELL.  Sec. 

HOW   TO    REQUEEN   IN    EARLY    SPRING. 

What  would  you  advise  a  beginner  to  do  when  he 
finds  one  of  his  colonies  queenless  in  early  spring? 

Omega,  Okla.,  March  14.  N.  D.  DICKEY. 

[In  almost  every  case  you  will  find  that  there  will  be 
one  or  more  other  weak  colonies  in  the  yard  having  a 
queen.  If  any  colony,  strong  or  weak,  is  queenless, 
unite  it  with  one  of  these  colonies  having  a  queen.  If 
it  is  a  little  early  in  the  spring  we  would  advise  put- 
ting two  colonies  together,  placing  them  in  the  cellar 
and  keeping  them  there  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
set  them  out  permanently  on  their  summer  stand. 
But  we  would  place  such  colony  on  the  stand  occupied 
by  the  stronger  of  the  two,  because  some  bees  will  re- 
turn to  their  old  stand.  These  can  be  collected  in  an 
empty  hive  having  a  dry  comb,  and  placed  where  they 
belong.— Ed.] 
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A  REPORT    FROM    ONE  WHO    USES    AN  AUTOMOBILE   IN 
OUT-APIARY  WORK. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  and  note  what  you  have  said 
in  Gleanings  on  automobiles.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  automobile  is  what  the  outyard 
man  wants,  so  that  I  could  not  rest  until  I  succeeded 
in  finding  one  that  I  could  buy,  about  the  beginning  of 
September  last,  and  which  has  fully  demonstrated  the 
advantages  looked  for.  When  I  have  taken  a  team  to 
a  yard  20  miles  away  it  has  taken  all  day;  but  when  I 
took  the  Runabout  I  had  eight  hours  to  work,  "or 
more  if  wanted."  I  took  my  exhibit  to  and  from  our 
county  fair,  including  a  new  demonstration  cage. 

We  simply  run  the  machine  under  a  large  apple-tree, 
jump  off,  and  go  to  work.  Well.  I  thought  that  that 
machine  ought  to  be  credited  with  my  extra  three  or 
four  hours'  time  that  morning,  and  also  with  half  the 
expense  of  a  team.  I  value  it  at  $200.  I  have  carried 
five  hives  of  bees  as  well  as  other  things,  and  I  consid- 
er there  is  nothing  their  equal  for  carrying  bees.  Ease 
and  quickness  are  what  are  required  for  that.  I  think 
I  can  do  about  double  the  amount  of  peddling  honey 
in  a  given  time  with  it  over  the  old  way. 

My  machine  is  only  seven-horse  power.  I  want  one 
about  sixteen-horse  power,  and  more  room  for  carry- 
ing supplies  or  bees. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  what  you 
will  have  to  say  about  them  from  time  to  time.  Per- 
haps you  could  get  up  such  a  machine.  I  should  think 
you  could  sell  any  number  of  them,  as  they  would  be 
just  what  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  bee-keeper  needs, 
for  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  practically  bring  the 
farmer  40  per  cent  nearer  market. 

Manistee,  Mich.,  Feb.  20.  Walter  Harmer. 


SWEET  CLOVER  COMING  TO  BE  RECOGNIZED  BY  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

I  am  making  considerable  headway  with  sweet  clo- 
ver in  my  State.  One  year  ago  no  farm  journal  would 
tolerate  the  idea  of  advocating  the  sowing  of  Melilotus 
alba;  but  now,  if  you  read  Wallace's  Farmer  you  will 
notice  that  they  advise  farmers  to  sow  it  under  certain 
conditions,  saying  it  should  be  taken  on  trial  by  all 
farmers.  It  begins  to  look  now  as  though  Af.  alba  were 
to  play  a  prominent  part  on  every  farm  in  the  United 
States,  both  where  alfalfa  is  grown  and  where  red 
and  alsike  are  depended  on. 

Much  good  has  come  from  Henry  A.  Wallace's  visit 
to  my  field  last  fall,  and  that  is  why  he  recommends 
its  use  as  a  pasture-plant,  and  the  coming  summer  I 
hope  to  demonstrate  its  value  as  a  superior  hay  crop, 
just  as  I  have  done  as  a  superior  pasture  legume. 

THE    YELLOW    VARIETY    PROMISES    WELL. 

I  am  harboring  a  strong  hope  that  the  yellow  varie- 
ty may  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  sow  in  the  corn  at 
the  last  plowing,  and  then  to  be  pastured  the  follow- 
ing season  or  be  plowed  under  the  last  half  of  May. 
If  this  proves  to  be  good  it  will  mean  more  to  the  corn- 
belt  farmer  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  was  ever 
brought  to  light.  That  is  why  I  want  this  yellow  seed. 
Yellow  sweet  clover  grows  two  feet  high  here  by  the 
16th  of  May,  and  could  be  turned  under ;  and  what  a 
fertilizer  it  would  make,  and  all  in  time  to  plant  to 
corn!  or  if  sown  with  timothy  it  would  make  a  splen- 
did pasture ;  or  knock  down  the  stalks,  and  with  a 
binder  cut  it  for  seed.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  sweet 
clover  is  the  best  to  feed  to  stock,  and  that  it  contains 
more  of  the  essentials  than  any  other  clover.  Doesn't 
the  future  look  bright  for  sweet  clover? 

Maquoketa,  la.,  Feb.  7.  Frank  Coverdale. 


IS    IT    TRUE    THAT  WINTERING  AND    BREEDING    UP    IN 

THE  SPRING  ARE  WEAK  POINTS  IN  SECTIONAL 

HIVES  ? 

I  am  glad  I  read  Bro.  Holtermann's  report  of  the 
Chicago  Northwestern  convention,  p.  45.  Here  I've 
been  keeping  bees  in  sectional  hives  right  by  the  side 
of  other  kinds  of  hives  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
do  not  know  yet  that  wintering  and  breeding  up  in  the 
spring  aie  weak  points  in  these  hives. 

Regarding  the  decision  by  voters  of  the  convention 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  eight-frame  or  a  twelve- 
frame  hive,  I  feel  sure  that,  upon  a  more  mature  delib- 
eration, the  decision  would  be  reversed  by  the  same 
jury,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  when  a  super  is  tempora- 
rily used  as  a  brood-chamber  over  an  eight-frame  hive 
it  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  sectional  hive  of  12- 
Langstroth-frame  capacity  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a  sectional  hive,  which  advantages  should  be  appar- 
ent to  every  thinking  bee-keeper. 

Where  is  the  economy  in  having  a  fixed  twelve- 
frame  brood-chamber  for  the  bees  to  shiver  in  all  win- 


ter and  spring  when  they  would  be  so  snug  and  com- 
fortable in  an  eight-frame  body?   Why  not  make  them 
of  twelve-frame  capacity  when  that  capacity  is  needed 
(during  the  breeding  season),  by  adding  a  super? 
Birmingham,  O.  J.  E.  HAND. 

NUMBER  OF  COLONIES  NEEDED  TO  SECURE  CROSS- 
POLLINATION  OF  FRUIT. 

We  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  data  giving 
the  number  of  stands  of  bees  necessary  to  insure  pol- 
lination of  fruit-trees  in  orchards.  We  should  like 
this  estimate  based  on  acreage.  We  know  this  is  a 
subject  that  is  very  hard  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion on;  but  we  should  be  interested  in  having  any 
report  you  could  make  us. 

PORTLAND  Seed  Company. 

Portland,  Oregon,  March  9. 

[There  is  no  absolutely  accurate  data  giving  the 
number  of  stands  of  bees  necessary  to  insure  pollina- 
tion of  fruit-trees  in  orchards.  Progressive  fruit- 
growers, however,  are  asking  to  have  bee-keepers  put 
in  their  orchards  somewhere  about  ten  or  a  dozen 
colonies  each.  If  the  orchards  are  very  large,  such 
as  are  in  California,  Colorado,  or  possibly  in  Oregon, 
a  much  larger  number  would  be  required.  We  would 
rather  err  on  the  side  of  having  too  many  than  too 
few  bees.  No  trouble  has  been  experienced  where 
there  are  as  many  as  100  colonies  to  one  small  or- 
chard, that  is  to  say,  that  number  does  not  seem  to 
overdo  it.  Whether  a  dozen  colonies  in  the  same  or- 
chard would  do  the  work  just  as  well,  we  can  not  say. 
—Ed.]  

swarming  out  after  shaking  on  foundation. 

On  page  81,  Feb.  1,  Mr.  Percy  Orton  says,  "Don't 
shake  bees  on  to  foundation  alone,  as  over  half  will 
swarm  out."  I  shook  fifteen  colonies  on  to  founda- 
tion and  but  one  swarmed  out,  that  one  having  less 
than  a  quart  of  bees.  I  could  hardly  blame  them. 
This  is  not  "ancient  history"  but  modern,  having  oc- 
curred last  season.  I  shook  them  in  the  evening  after 
dark,  giving  them  all  night  to  think  it  over.  Perhaps 
that  makes  a  difference;  who  knows? 

Canon  City,  Col.,  Feb.  9.  W.  G.  Wright. 

[If  bees  are  shaken  off  on  to  foundation  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  say  from  10  to  2  o'clock,  there  is 
some  danger,  especially  during  the  swarming  seaf  on, 
that  they  will  swarm  out.  If  they  are  shaken  out  at  or 
toward  night,  they  will  cool  off  by  morning,  and  prob- 
ably by  that  time  be  ready  to  start  housekeeping  anew. 

Years  ago,  when  we  shook  on  to  foundation  to  cure 
foul  brood  in  our  yard,  we  always  shook  toward  night, 
or  just  as  it  was  getting  dark.  We  treated  in  this  way 
in  all  something  like  80  colonies.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  that  swarmed  out,  so  far  as  we  now  remember; 
and  the  bees  went  to  work  the  next  morning  building 
the  foundation  into  comb.— ED.] 


DO  FIELD  peas  YIELD  HONEY? 

I  write  to  know  if  bees  gather  honey  from  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  field  peas.  Last  spring  was  very  un- 
favorable. It  rained  three  to  four  times  a  week,  and 
the  bees  did  not  gather  any  honey;  but  in  August  we 
had  several  fields  of  peas  in  bloom,  and  the  bees 
worked  on  them  all  day.  Whether  they  were  gather- 
ing pollen  or  honey  I  don't  know. 

Calhoun,  Ga.  BOYLE  Dillard. 

[Our  impression  is  that  common  field  peas  do  under 
some  conditions  yield  honey.  They  belong  19  the 
same  general  family  as  the  locusts ;  and  there  is  no 
reason,  when  conditions  are  right,  why  they  should 
not  yield  some  nectar.  If  any  one  has  any  evidence 
to  offer  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him.— ED.] 


A  HONEY-BANQUET. 

A  year  ago  at  the  State  fair  we  organized  the  Shaw- 
nee Co.  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  now  we  have  30 
members.  This  winter  we  met  with  the  Kansas  State 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  we  had  a  good  time.  I 
think  if  every  county  could  have  a  county  association 
for  home  encouragement,  and  then  send  a  delegate  to 
the  State  association  it  would  encourage  the  industry 
and  be  a  great  help  to  all  bee-keepers.  Of  course, 
here  in  Kansas  the  bee  industry  is  new;  but  it  is  fast 
coming  to  the  front,  and  Kansas  is  bound  to  be  a  grand 
bee  State,  as  there  is  much  alfalfa  raised  here.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  we  had  a  honey-banquet. 
Everthing  was  made  with  honey.and  honey  in  all  forms 
was  on  the  table.  We  had  an  observation  nive  with 
bees  in  it  for  a  center  piece,  and  everybody  went  home 
well  pleased  and  happy. 

Topeka,  Kan.  J.  P.  LUCAS. 
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SPRING  FEEDING  BY  PLACING  COMBS  OF  HONEY  IN  THE 
HIVE. 

After  studying  what  has  been  written  about  spring 
feeding  I  should  like  to  try  a  plan  recommended  by 
Mr.  Gray,  of  England,  in  GLEANINGS  for  1908,  p.  1200. 
He  advises  placing  a  frame  of  honey  in  the  center  of 
the  brood-nest  about  the  tirst  of  May,  and  then,  four- 
teen days  later,  giving  them  two  other  frames;  and 
after  other  fourteen  days,  two  more.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  any  one  in  this  country  who  has  tried  Mr. 
Gray's  plan  and  can  tell  how  it  works. 

TWO    COLONIES    IN    ONE    HIVE. 

I  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees  in  the  cellar  that  are 
weak.  When  they  fly  in  the  spring  I  intend  to  put 
two  colonies  into  one  hive  with  a  division-board  be- 
tween them.  The  division  can  be  made  of  veneer 
tacked  to  top  and  bottom  cleats.  This  arrangement 
will  conserve  the  warmth. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Wm.  Leitch. 

[England  has  a  much  milder  climate  than  most  sec- 
tions in  the  Northern  States.  Putting  a  comb  of  honey 
in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  by  May  1  might  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  In  many  localities  it  would  be 
far  better  to  put  the  comb  of  honey  at  the  side  of  the 
brood-nest  by  May  1.  Later  on  it  might  do  to  put  it  in 
the  center.  Before  a  brood-nest  is  tampered  with  very 
much  there  should  be  settled  warm  weather.— ED.] 


cality.  It  is  a  fine-growing  shrub,  never  over  four 
feet  high,  with  a  small  pink  bell-shaped  flower  that 
produces  an  abundance  of  water-whiie  honey  in  June. 
The  seed  is  produced  in  white  berries  that  hang  on  all 
winter.  I  have  a  bottle  of  this  honey  mixed  with  clo- 
ver three  years  old  that  has  frozen  repeatedly,  and  has 
just  commenced  to  granulate. 
Eraser,  Idaho,  Feb.  16.  F.  F.  GEORGE. 


SKUNKS    KNOCKING   ON   THE    HIVES. 

I  have  been  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  triangular  entrance-blocks  in  place.  I 
had  the  same  trouble  during  previous  winters,  but 
worse  this  one.  I  could  not  believe  they  had  been 
worked  away  by  the  wind  so  frequently,  for  on  many 
occasions  I  had  found  them  displaced  when  I  knew  it 
had  been  comparatively  quiet.  I  became  suspicious 
that  chickens,  rats,  or  some  other  animal  was  respon- 
sible, and  was  on  the  point  of  setting  a  trap.  Last 
night,  about  nine  o'clock,  my  wife  discovered  some- 
thing knocking  at  one  of  the  hives.  This  hive  rests  on 
pieces  of  brick  about  two  inches  from  the  ground.  It 
was  covered  with  a  light  box  for  shade.  Stealing  qui- 
etly to  the  hive  I  listened  for  some  time  to  the  drum- 
ming, which  was  as  regular  as  any  bee-keeper  ever 
produced.  I  finally  discovered  that  the  drumming 
was  beneath  the  hive.  By  stooping  I  could  discern 
the  animal  by  the  bright  moonlight,  and  every  little 
while  it  would  poke  out  its  head.  A  lantern  and  a  rifle 
were  brought,  and  with  the  added  light  of  the  lantern 
the  drumming  still  continued.  The  animal  would 
pause  and  stick  out  its  head,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
this  exposure  and  gave  it  a  ball.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  could  have  produced  this  drumming  unless  with  its 
head.  The  bees  did  not  seem  much  disturbed.  They 
had  probably  been  drummed  in  this  manner  so  fre- 
quently that  they  were  used  to  it.  I  suppose  the  pur- 
pose was  to  cau<!e  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with 
honey  and  then  attract  them  to  the  entrance  by  scratch- 
ing, where  they  could  be  caught. 

Geary,  Okla.,  Jan.  28.  N.  F.  Gardiner. 

[Skunks  may  have  learned  the  trick  of  bumping  on 
hives  to  draw  the  bees  out  at  the  entrance.  Say  !  you 
didn't  tell  what  happened-  after  you  shot  the  skunk. 
We  have  been  informed  that,  unless  the  shot  instantly 
kills  or  paralyzes,  the  animal  will  scent  up  the  neigh- 
borhood.   We  infer  that  you  made  a  good  shot.— Ed.] 


HULLED  SWEET-CLOVER   SEED  SETS  AS  QUICKLY  AS  AL- 
FALFA, ALSIKE,  ETC.;  THE  HULLED  REQUIRES 
SIX  MONTHS. 

The  articles  in  GLEANINGS  on  the  subject  of  sweet 
clover  are  very  interesting.  I  bought  a  few  pounds  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1909.  The  yellow  was 
hulled,  the  white  was  unhu'led.  I  sowed  both  varie- 
ties in  September.  The  yellow  hulled  seed  came  up  in 
ten  days  but  the  white  showed  no  life.  On  page  828, 
June  15,  1907,  J.  A.  Green  says  the  white  hulled  seed 
came  up  very  promptly,  while  the  yellow  unhulled 
came  up  best  the  following  spring.  I  think  our  com- 
bined experience  shows  that  hulled  sweet  clover  seed 
of  either  variety  will  germinate  just  as  quickly  as  al- 
falfa, alsike.  or  any  of  the  clover  family,  while  the  un- 
hulled seed  requires  six  months,  or  time  to  rot  the 
hull  before  it  comes  up,  thereby  removing  the  ban 
that  has  been  following  sweet  clover  — that  is,  that  it 
invariably  takes  six  months  to  germinate. 

As  clovtr  honey  granulates  quite  readily  the  apiarist 
is  fortunate  if  he  lives  where  gallberry  (holly),  moun- 
tain sage,  or  snowdrop  grows.  The  snowdrop  errows 
on  the  open  hills  or  in  dense  forest  growth  in  my  lo- 


A  LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  BEE   TERRITORY  WOULD  BE  UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  41,  Jan.  15,  about  the 
control  of  bee  territory,  I  can  not  see  why  a  bee-keep- 
er should  claim  exclusive  right  to  any  territory  any 
more  than  a  person  engaged  in  any  other  business. 
Has  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  an  exclusive  right  to  any 
territory,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  in  the  same  pro- 
fession who  may  choose  to  enter  that  locality  to  try  to 
make  a  living?  Even  though  the  meat  or  grocery 
business  of  a  certain  place  is  overdone,  who  shall 
claim  that  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  start  in  the 
same  business  there?  Because  a  certain  dairy  can 
supply  all  the  milk  demanded  by  a  certain  communi- 
ty, does  that  fact  forbid  any  one  else  starting  a  dairy  if 
he  so  desires?  If  the  bee-keepers  of  Imperial  Valley 
have  formed  a  "  trust "  to  keep  out  all  intruders,  how 
are  they  any  better  than  the  Standard  Oil  Co.?  Do  not 
their  methods  savor  somewhat  of  those  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners?  So  far  as  legislation  to  give 
any  bee-keeper  control  of  certain  territory  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  it  would  be  unconstitutional  from  the 
very  bottom,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  every  free 
citizen.  I  regard  bee-keeping  as  similar  to  any  other 
business.  The  man  who  starts  it  does  so  to  make  it 
pay,  ordinarily,  and  I  can  not  see  why  laws  should  be 
passed  to  protect  him  especially  against  any  one  else 
who  might  wish  to  engage  in  that  business  in  the  same 
locality,  any  more  than  that  laws  should  be  passed  to 
give  a  blacksmith  control  of  all  the  territory  within  a 
given  number  of  miles  from  his  shop,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  prospective  blacksmiths.  Dr.  Miller  says 
there  is  no  conflict  about  a  cow-pasture,  and  asks  why 
there  should  be  about  a  bee-pasture.  I  grant  the  first 
part.  As  a  rule  the  owner  of  the  cows  owns  the  pas- 
ture also ;  but  suppose  those  cows  had  wings  and 
could  fly  all  over  the  country,  feeding  where  they  like. 
I  fear  that  then  there  would  soon  be  trouble.  In  the 
same  way,  if  the  owner  of  an  apiary  owned  all  the  land 
within  the  limits  of  the  bees'  flight  there  wou'd  be  no 
cause  for  trouble;  but  such  a  condition  is  almost  un- 
heard of,  and  the  bees  must  pilfer  from  many  land- 
holders. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  favor  the  Australian  system  un- 
less the  payment  is  made  to  the  owners  of  the  bee- 
pasture.  What  right,  moral  or  otherwise,  has  a  State 
or  county  to  collect  revenue  by  granting  to  one  per- 
son the  privilege  of  allowing  his  bees  to  steal  nectar 
from  the  flowers  belonging  to  others,  and  forbidding 
such  owners  to  keep  bees  to  gather  the  nectar  from 
their  own  fields  and  orchards? 

A  man  may  plant  a  great  fruit-orchard  or  tract  of  al- 
falfa, and  establish  a  few  hives  of  bees  for  insuring 
fertilization.  Along  comes  Mr.  Special  Privilege,  bee- 
keeper, and  says,  "  Here!  you  must  not  keep  bees,  for 
I  have  bought  the  right  for  this  locality." 

"But,"  says  the  orchardist,  "it  is  my  land,  my  or- 
chard, and  therefore  I  consider  it  my  honey  if  my  bees 
gather  it." 

"No."  says  the  other,  "  you  must  give  the  honey  to 
my  bees,  for  I  have  bought  the  privilege,  and  you 
would  be  interfering  with  my  business." 

What  sort  of  justice  is  that,  to  compel  a  man  to  give 
the  nectar  from  his  orchards  and  other  flowers  to 
some  "protected  "  bee-keeper?  Dr.  Miller's  compari- 
son of  stock-raising  and  bee-keeping  will  scarcely 
stand;  for  not  much  stock  is  allowed  to  range  wholly 
free  as  are  bees,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  kept  within 
certain  definite  limits. 

Fort  Casey,  Wash.,  Feb.  17.  Erle  Sargent. 


QUESTIONS   ON  BEE  DISEASES. 

I  have  received  lesson  13.  Please  send  me  lesson  14, 
and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  By  "spring  dwindling"  do  you  mean  the  act  of 
bees  flying  out  too  early  and  chilling,  never  to  return 
again,  or  dying  from  old  age  without  leaving  the  hive? 

2.  What  IS  sorghum  syrup? 

3.  By  curing  paralysis  does  O.  O.  Poppleton  sprinkle 
the  sulphur  on  the  bees  and  combs  dry,  or  does  he 
mix  it  with  water? 

4.  Where  can  I  And  any  information  in  regard  to 
queen  cramps? 
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5.  Under  "bee  paralysis"  you  say,  "Destroy  the 
queen  of  an  affected  colony."  Now,  does  the  germ  of 
paralysis  affect  the  blood  or  vital  bacteria  of  the  brood 
or  not?  If  not,  why  destroy  the  queen?  By  what 
germ  is  the  paralytic  contagion  spread  (in  what  man- 
ner)? If  the  queen  is  destroyed,  would  you  advise 
requeening  from  a  new  strain? 

6.  Please  give  a  little  more  detail  in  general,  and 
state  the  symptoms  of  chilled  brood,  overheated  brood, 
poisoned  brood,  starved  brood.  In  any  of  these  three 
cases,  will  the  bees  remove  the  carcass  of  the  larva 
or  does  this  have  to  be  done  by  the  apiarist?  In  how 
many  of  the  above  cases  does  the  brood  die? 

7.  Does  spraying  poison  ever  kill  adult  bees? 

8.  Will  the  dead  mass  of  American  ropy  foul  brood 
invariably  rope? 

9.  Will  the  color  sometimes  vary  outside  of  the  cof- 
fee-brown tints  described? 

10.  Do  the  cells  containing  dead  lan'ae  invariably 
sink  as  soon  as  life  departs  from  the  grub,  or  how 
long  after?  Does  the  capping  fall  first  and  then  the 
grub  die? 

11.  About  how  long  after  the  disease  affects  the  first 
portion  of  comb  does  the  odor  make  itself  noticed? 

12.  Is  the  ropy  test  a  base  symptom,  or,  so  to  speak, 
a  dead-sure  sign  of  American  foul  brood,  or  does  this 
symptom  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  v,'ith  the  others  in  or- 
der to  prove  the  case? 

13.  How  can  you  manage  bees  at  night?  I  tried  it 
once,  and  they  stuck  to  every  thing  and  could  not  be 
made  to  go  in  at  the  entrance  after  the  hive  was  closed, 
clustering  in  front  all  night  Could  not  a  tent  be 
placed  over  the  hive  at  night,  and  the  manipulation 
carried  through  next  morning? 

14  By  the  McEvoy  method  are  the  bees  left  to  go  and 
come  after  they  have  been  brushed  for  the  first  time 
on  a  starter?  If  so,  why  would  not  the  robbers  take 
the  disease-tainted  honey  just  stored  from  the  sacks  of 
the  brushed  colony  and  thus  spread  the  contagion? 

15.  Page  138  of  the  last  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture,  what  can  you  use  honey  for  that  has 
been  extracted  from  foul-brood  combs? 

16.  Page  138,  why  do  you  say,  "As  soon  as  brood 
hatches  out  of  healthy  combs  extract  the  honey  and 
melt  combs  "  if  the  brood  hatches?  If  the  brood  hatch- 
es out  healthy,  why  melt  the  combs? 

17.  Page  138,  has  this  ever  been  proven  by  experi- 
ence? How  can  a  colony  be  cured  when  the  bees  have 
intercourse  with  the  diseased  colony  and  the  honey 
therein? 

18.  Page  140,  is  all  the  brood  in  the  hives  taken  away 
and  bees  shaken  on  foundation  after  being  dequeened, 
or  do  you  mean,  in  other  words,  no  egg-laying  is  al- 
lowed? Are  the  queens  destroyed  or  put  back  again 
after  the  lapse  of  time? 

Whitestone,  L.  I.  Adolph  Loehr. 

[1.  "  Spring  dwindling  "  is  the  term  used  to  describe 
a  number  of  evils.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  bees  fly- 
ing out  too  early,  as  you  say;  by  dysentery;  by  too 
great  a  mortality,  due  to  too  large  a  number  of  old 
bees  in  the  hive  in  the  spring,  etc. 

2  Sorghum  syrup  is  a  syrup  which  is  glucose  in  its 
nature,  made  from  the  sorghum,  otherwise  known  as 
Chinese  cane. 

3.  Mr.  Poppleton  sprinkles  on  the  dry  sulphur  in- 
stead of  mixing  it  with  water  and  pouring  it  on. 

4.  It  is  not  often  that  a  queen  has  the  cramps;  but 
sometimes,  if  one  is  picked  up  that  is  in  the  height  of 
laying,  and  heavy  with  eggs,  and  is  handled  somewhat 
carelessly,  as  by  an  amateur  when  clipping,  for  in- 
stance, she  may  turn  over,  stretch  out,  and  appear  to 
be  dead.  After  a  few  minutes,  however,  'he  usually 
begins  to  move  a  little,  and  finally  is  able  to  walk 
again. 

5.  Unfortunately,  far  too  little  is  known  in  regard  to 
the  disease  known  as  paralysis.  This  disease  is  not 
well  named,  however,  for  there  are  no  symptoms  like 
paralysis  in  the  human  family.  A  number  of  the  bees 
will  exhibit  a  peculiar  shaking  or  tremulous  motion  as 
they  stagger  from  the  hives.  It  seems  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  mature  bees  rather  than  of  the  brood,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  certain  strains  of  bees  are  less  likely 
to  be  diseased  in  this  way  than  others,  and  that  is  why 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  requeen  whenever  a  colony  shows 
these  symptoms.  It  is  not  known  just  what  is  the  way 
in  which  the  disease  spreads  —  that  is,  whether  it  is  of 
germ  origin. 

6.  The  symptoms  of  chilled,  overheated,  poisoned,  or 
starved  brood  are  almost  identical,  and  even  experts 
are  often  puzzled  by  simply  examining  the  brood 
alone.  If  the  history  of  the  colony  can  be  taken  into 
consideration  it  is  generally  possible  to  decide  which 
is  to  blame— whether  chilling,  overheating,  poisoning, 
etc.    In  the  spring,  if  the  combs  contain  no  honey  and 


there  is  dead  brood,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  brood  starved,  although,  of  course,  if  very 
cold  weather  occurs  during  the  early  spring,  and  the 
bees  have  more  brood  than  they  can  cover,  it  is  likely 
that  the  trouble  was  due  to  chilling.  Overheating  is 
not  very  common,  but  does  sometimes  occur  during 
the  very  hottest  weather  when  there  is  no  ventilation 
through  a  proper-sized  entrance,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  directly  on  the  hive.  Poisoned  brood  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  found  in  one  colony  and  not  in  oth- 
ers unless  it  were  known  that  this  one  colony  worked 
on  blofisoms  that  had  been  sprayed,  while  others  did 
not.  With  the  advice  that  is  going  out  now  from  all 
the  experiment  stations,  practically,  there  is  less  and 
less  blossom-spraying  beingdone;  consequently,  there 
are  fewer  reports  every  year  of  poisoned  brood. 

A  strong  colony  will  almost  always  remove  larvae 
that  have  died  from  any  cause  except  those  that  have 
died  from  American  foul  brood,  and,  of  course,  this  is 
such  a  sticky  mass  that  they  find  it  impossible  unless 
the  colony  is  very  strong  with  a  large  force  of  young 
Italian  bees.  Brood  is  likely  to  die  from  any  of  the 
above  causes. 

7.  The  spraying-liquids  of  poisonous  nature  often 
kill  adult  bees.  Cases  are  on  record  where  almost 
whole  apiaries  have  been  destroyed.  For  instance, 
Metcalfe  &  Parks,  of  Mesilla  Park,  New  Mexico,  have 
lost  very  heavily  in  this  way. 

8.  The  roping  is  the  characteristic  symptom  of  Amer- 
ican foul  brood,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
any  cases  of  this  disease  where  the  dead  larvag  do  not 
rope  at  all— at  least  we  never  heard  of  such. 

9.  The  color  of  the  dead  brood  is  not  a  distinctive 
symptom,  for  dead  brood  of  any  kind  is  likely  to  turn 
various  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  black,  etc.  There  is 
really  not  very  much  difference  in  the  color  of  dead 
brood,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
In  the  case  of  a  ropy  type  of  foul  brood  the  color  turns 
darker  as  the  disease  progresses. 

10.  The  cappings  sink  after  the  larvae  die.  The  cap- 
pings  of  larvae  that  have  just  died  are  perfectly  normal 
in  appearance. 

11.  The  odor  from  American  foul  brood  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  case.  In  some  instances  it  is  hardly 
perceptible,  while  in  others  it  is  so  strong  as  to  be  no- 
ticeable when  one  enters  the  apiary.  It  usually  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been 
running;  but  we  think  it  may  be  quite  noticeable  in 
some  cases  where  the  disease  has  just  started;  while, 
in  other  cases,  where  it  is  more  advanced  it  might  not 
be  as  strong. 

12  It  may  be  pretty  safely  stated  that  if  the  ropiness 
of  the  dead  brood  is  very  pronounced  the  disease  is 
almost  sure  to  be  American  foul  brood.  However, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  slight  roping  with  the  European 
foul  brood,  although  usually  not  nearly  to  as  great  an 
extent. 

13.  Handling  bees  at  night  is  not  difficult  if  the  light 
be  placed  a  little  above  and  back  of  the  hive  — that  is, 
the  side  opposite  from  the  one  in  front  of  the  operator. 
There  would  be  no  advantage  in  using  the  tent  the 
next  morning. 

14.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  much  honey  stored  that 
is  diseased;  for  the  amount  in  the  honey-sacs  of  the 
bees,  that  might  be  diseased,  is  used  in  comb-building; 
therefore  the  bees  may  be  allowed  to  come  and  go. 
Robbers  would  not  be  likely  to  rob  from  brushed  or 
shaken  bees.    We  have  never  known  them  to  do  so. 

15.  Honey  that  has  been  extracted  from  foul  broody 
combs  may  be  used  on  the  table.  It  is  not  injurious  to 
man.  Probably  the  majority  who  have  honey  from 
foul-broody  combs  boil  it  thoroughly  and  then  use  it 
for  feeding  back.  There  are  some,  like  Mr.  France, 
who  feel  that  boiled  honey  is  dangerous.  Disease  has 
sometimes  returned  when  boiled  foul-broody  honey 
was  given  back  to  bees. 

16.  There  may  be  some  disease  in  the  combs  de- 
scribed, even  though  much  of  the  brood  would  be 
healthy;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to  clean  up  a  comb 
diseased  with  American  foul  brood,  there  is  nothing 
to  do  but  melt  it  up.    It  is  better  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 

17.  In  this  case  the  bees  should  be  brushed  again  on 
foundation,  after  the  brood  above  has  hatched  and  the 
upper  diseased  combs  removed.  You  will  notice  that 
the  directions  given  here  are  to  treat  as  before  de- 
scribed; that  is,  go  through  with  the  process  again  of 
shaking  on  to  new  foundation. 

18.  The  brood  does  not  need  to  be  removed  in  the 
Alexander  treatment,  for  that  which  is  in  the  hive  al- 
ready is  allowed  to  develop.  You  will  probably  prefer 
to  read  the  Alexander  treatment  as  it  was  originally 
given  by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  so  we  refer  you  to  Nov. 
1st  Gleanings,  1905.  The  queens  in  this  case  are  usu- 
ally destroyed;  at  least,  different  queens  should  be  in- 
troduced and  the  best  Italian  stock  used.— Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


In  all  thv  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  di- 
rect thy  paths.— Pro V.  3 : 6. 

It  is  now  the  15th  of  March,  and  I  have 
made  my  last  hatch  with  my  two  incubators 
before  going  to  my  northern  home.  A  good 
many  inquiries  are  coming  in  in  regard  to 
that  "  simplicity  "  incubator  pictured  and  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  Dec.  1.  By  the  way, 
perhaps  I  should  mention  that  I  have  not 
only  taxed  my  brains  but  I  have  done  more 
praying  (that  the  Lord  would  "direct  my 
paths")  in  regard  to  this  incubator,  than 
any  other  thing  for  some  time.  While  all 
along  I  have  had  gHmpses  of  success,  I  have 
reason  to  fear  it  was  unwise  to  describe  it  as 
I  did  while  it  was  yet  unproven.  I  did  it  a 
good  deal  as  I  have  done  all  my  life,  to  set 
other  minds  at  work  on  the  problems  that 
are  confronting  me;  and,  judging  from  the 
correspondence,  I  have  succeeded  pretty 
well. 

I  have  already  mentioned  getting  one 
hatch,  from  a  machine  full  of  eggs,  of  about 
70  per  cent;  but  when  a  neighbor,  Mr.  G.  M. 
Raub,  a  York  State  bee-keeper  who  has  re- 
cently passed  his  80th  birthday,  on  his  first 
trial  with  a  new  incubator  secured  over 
eighty  per  cent  (and  has  every  chicken  alive 
now) ,  I  began  to  think  I  and  my  incubator  are 
a  "back  number."  I  think  friend  Raub  got 
the  chicken  fever  by  coming  down  to  visit 
me.  As  he  had  no  previous  knowledge  with 
incubators  I  advised  a  sitting  hen;  but  hens 
were  too  slow,  and  he  made  a  trip  to  Tampa 
and  came  home  with  a  "Mandy  Lee"  ma- 
chine (the  one  I  advised  him  to  get*)  almost 
before  I  knew  it.  I  called  to  advise  him;  but 
the  new  moisture  hygrometer,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  complicated  directions, 
were  such  that  I  feared  he  would  never  do 
any  thing  with  it.  He  sold  12  of  the  chicks 
to  a  neighbor  of  his,  and  gave  the  rest  (close 
on  to  70)  to  a  single  sitting  hen,  just  as  I 
have  been  advising,  and  I  think  every  chick 
is  "alive  and  well."  Full  of  enthusiasm  he 
filled  the  machine  again  (I  think  before  it 
cooled  oli"),  and  did  almost  as  well,  and  now 
he  is  running  the  third  hatch.  I  have  the 
credit  of  furnishing  him  the  eggs,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  them. 

There  is  a  big  moral  right  here,  friends, 
for  old  people  like  Mr.  Raub  and  myself.  Is 
there  any  thing  nicer  and  more  fitting  for 
elderly  people  who  want  to  be  busy  about 
something  than  caring  for  chickens?  Such 
a  one  can,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask  God 
to  "direct  his  paths"  in  devising  and  plan- 
ning for  this  innocent  and  harmless  rural  in- 
dustry. Friend  Raub  lost  his  good  wife  but 
a  short  time  ago,  and  so  he  is  alone  in  his 
neat  little  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  very 
pretty  Florida  garden.  He  has  his  bright 
new  incubator  close  by  his  bedside,  and  I 

*  At  that  time  this  was  the  only  incubator  I  knew  of 
for  sale  in  Tampa;  but  since  then  the  Cyphers  people 
have  also  opened  a  house  there.  See  advertisements 
of  both,  also  Prairie  State,  in  this  issue. 


can  easily  imagine  it  is  a  sort  of  company  for 
him  while  he  enjoys  studying  it  and  giving 
it  the  careful  attention  it  requires. 

Well,  we  have  another  neighbor,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel Abbott,  who,  with  an  old  Prairie  State  in- 
cubator that  had  remained  unused  for  sever  al 
years,  took  187  chicks  from  214  eggs.  I 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  for 
this  remarkable  hatch  also.  Well,  after  I 
heard  of  this  and  saw  the  fine  healthy  chick- 
ens, I  tackled  my  Cyphers  incubator,  and, 
by  closely  following  all  the  directions,  I  se- 
cured almost  an  80  per-cent  hatch,  and  every 
chick  is  now  alive— yes,  very  much  alive — as 
I  see  them  out  of  the  window  from  where  I 
write;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my 
story  to-day. 

Five  days  after  starting  the  seventy-egg 
Cyphers  I  gave  the  old  Simplicity  60  eggs  for 
one  more  trial.  In  order  to  make  out  the  60 
of  fresh-laid  eggs  I  took  three  eggs  from  a 
hen  that  had  been  sitting  on  them  just  about 
24  hours,  and  I  put  a  pencil-mark  ring  around 
each  one  of  the  three  eggs.  By  means  of  a 
new  thermometer  called  the  "Inovo,"  that 
I  got  of  the  Prairie  State  people,  I  kept  the 
temperature  of  the  eggs  themselves  much 
more  accurate  than  ever  before,  and  in  just 
19  days  two  bright  strong  chicks  hopped  out 
of  two  of  the  pencil-marked  eggs  so  quickly 
I  didn't  even  know  they  were  pipped;  and 
you  will  recall  that  the  eggs  are  moved  from 
every  shelf  to  the  lower  one  every  eight 
hours.  This  shifting  three  times  a  day  is  all 
the  "cooling  "  and  turning  the  eggs  get;  and 
examination  on  the  18th  day  with  my  egg- 
tester  showed  nearly  sixty  eggs  with  a  live 
active  chick  in  every  egg.  I  noticed  then 
these  two  eggs  were  plainly  in  advance  of 
the  others.  Well,  heretofore  I  have  prac- 
ticed shifting  the  eggs  from  shelf  to  shelf 
until  all  were  hatched;  but  as  Cyphers  and 
others  plainly  declare  the  eggs  are  not  to  be 
touched  or  moved  at  all  after  the  18th  day,  I 
decided  this  time  to  stop  moving,  even  if 
each  egg  is  warmed  only  from  one  side  by 
"contact  heat,"  as  has  been  already  explain- 
ed. At  this  time  there  were  eggs  on  four 
shelves  (see  p.  740,  Dec.  1),  14  on  each  of 
the  three  lower  ones,  and  11  on  the  upper 
shelf.  Now,  this  upper  shelf  is  not  as  warm 
as  the  three  lower  ones,  and  it  is  the  one  I 
always  use  to  place  the  chicks  just  out  of  the 
shell,  so  it  was  desirable  to  get  these  eleven 
eggs  out  of  the  way;  and,  therefore,  I  warm- 
ed up  the  Cyphers  machine  again  just  to  take 
those  eleven  eggs.  Now  mark  carefully. 
One  reason  for  the  eight-hour  shifting  is  be- 
cause this  top  shelf  is  colder,  and  the  eleven 
eggs  that  happened  to  be  on  it  that  particu- 
lar morning  were  exactly  like  (and,  in  fact, 
a  part  of)  the  whole  57  fertile  eggs.  Well, 
on  the  21st  day  all  of  the  eleven  but  one  had 
produced  a  fine  chicken,  and  that  one  was  part- 
ly hatched.  If  every  e^g  from  that  upper  shelf 
had  produced  a  good  chick  why  should  not 
all  of  the  other  shelves?  I  was  almost  ready 
to  shout  to  the  boys  back  in  old  Medina  that 
my  incubator  had  given  a  100- per-cent  hatch; 
but  Mrs.  Root  held  up  her  finger  and  said, 
"Counting  chickens!" 
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This  is  a  bad  place  to  stop,  I  know;  but  I 
think  I  must  digress  a  little  right  here.  Cy- 
phers and  other  incubator  manufacturers  are 
ver)^  emphatic  in  saying  you  must  not  open 
the  incubator  to  help  chicks  out  of  the  shell, 
etc.  They  say,  "On  the  18th  day  shut  up  all 
ventilators  tight,  and  don't  open  the  door  un- 
til the  hatch  is  over."  Over  against  this  ad- 
vice the  folks  on  the  "baby-chick  farms" 
open  the  machines  any  time  to  get  chicks 
that  are  dry  enough  to  fill  orders,  etc.;  and 
Philo's  "trick  of  the  trade"  is  by  helping 
chicks  to  break  the  shell,  etc.   Who  is  right? 

This  is  what  I  did:  I  reasoned  that,  if  Cy- 
phers' machine  was  so  much  better  after  the 
18th  day,  I  would  open  the  door  and  put 
another  shelfful  in.  I  reasoned  it  could  not 
hurt  those  already  out  and  mostly  dry,  and 
the  one  almost  out  could  stand  it,  and  so  I 
made  the  transfer.  At  this  time,  besides  the 
two  chicks  on  the  19th  day,  only  about  half  a 
dozen  were  hatched  in  my  incubator,  and 
almost  at  once,  so  it  seemed,  every  chick  in 
both  incubators  "died  in  the  shell."*  The 
one  that  was  part  way  out  stopped  work 
when  that  door  was  opened;  and,  although 
the  temperature  was  kept  right  up,  and  the 
door  was  open  only  a  second  or  two,  he  never 
made  any  more  progress  until  I  removed  the 
shell  after  the  hatch  was  all  over.*  Some  of 
you  may  think  all  this  a  trivial  matter,  but  in 
it  I  see  two  glimpses  of  God's  wonderful  laws 
and  traces  of  his  handiwork.  First,  what 
did  that  sitting  hen  do  to  those  eggs  during 
the  24  hours  she  had  them  that  gave  them 
the  "send  off"  so  they  went  through  my 
clumsy  machine  and  gave  those  two  bright 
chicks  so  promptly? 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  poultry-journals 
said  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  tem- 
perature be  pretty  exact  for  the  first  week, 
but  that  it  didn't  matter  so  much  about  vari- 
ations during  the  latter  part.  In  connection 
with  this  it  may  be  well  to  mention  again, 
that,  after  a  hen  has  been  on  eggs  for  about 
a  week,  they  may  be  out  of  the  nest  as  long 
as  three  days  and  two  nights,  at  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  or  lower,  and  still  give  a  good 
hatch  of  healthy  chicks.  Over  and  over 
again  I  find  people  throwing  eggs  away  be- 
cause the  hen  deserted  them  and  they  "got 
cold." 

Well,  my  experiment,  or,  if  you  choose, 
experience,  calls  out  two  questions:  First,  if 
my  57  eggs  had  all  been  under  a  hen  24 
hours  (like  the  two)  would  I  have  had  a  good 
hatch? 

Second,  if  I  had  shifted  the  whole  57  (in- 
stead of  just  the  11  on  the  top  shelf)  into  the 
Cyphers  machine,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  all,  would  all  or  nearly  all  have 
hatched  as  did  the  11?  Even  if  I  have  not  as 
yet  had  a  really  successful  hatch  with  the 
"  simplicity, "  have  I  not  come  pretty  near 

*  As  the  whole  incubator  cellar  was  close  to  80, 1 
don't  think  you  can  say  I  chilled  the  eggs  by  opening 
up,  etc. 

*  After  it  seemed  likely  no  more  eggs  were  going  to 
hatch,  I  placed  them  all  on  a  looking-glass,  as  I  have 
explained,  and  only  two  "wobbled  "  to  indicate  life. 
These  two  I'helped  out  of  the  shell,  but  will  hardly 
make  a  "  live  "  of  it. 


it?  I  am  now  satisfied  a  thermostat  to  con- 
trol the  temperature  would  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, for,  in  fact,  just  before  I  removed 
the  11  the  heat  went  up  one  night  so  I  feared 
all  were  injured;  but  as  //?ese  hatched  so  fine- 
ly I  was  forced  to  conclude  none  of  them 
were  harmed. 

There  is  another  beautiful  text  in  line  with 
the  one  at  the  head  of  my  talk  to-day.  "But 
the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day . ' ' — Prov.  4:18.  Now,  suppose  we  change 
the  word  "just"  to  the  words  "honest,  un- 
seltish  investigator  "  (and  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  do  this) ,  and  see  what  a  grand  incen- 
tive we  have  to  push  on.  My  "pathway," 
both  in  bees  and  poultry,  has  been  blessed 
all  along  by  additional  "light,"  pointing  con- 
tinually to  the  more  "perfect  day  "ahead; 
and  I  will  close  by  giving  one  more  of  my  re- 
cent "discoveries."  You  will  recall  how 
many  have  decided  that  the  f  ireless  brooder 
needs  a  little  heat  for  the  first  few  days  un- 
less the  weather  is  very  warm.  Well,  after 
reading  on  page  166  how  friend  Clough  kept 
full-grown  hens  in  his  lampless  brooder  to 
get  eggs  in  winter  it  occurred  to  me  a  sitting 
hen  could  be  put  into  this  brooder  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  she  would  be  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  lamp.  Well,  when  I  recent- 
ly took  55  chicks  from  my  Cyphers  machine, 
I  had  a  hen  with  eight  half-blood  Buttercups 
only  a  few  days  old.  I  raised  the  upper  part 
of  the  brooder  up  to  the  highest  notch,  and, 
toward  night,  induced  the  hen  to  go  in  with 
her  chicks  with  very  little  coaxing,  and  then 
induced  the  55,  just  as  they  came  out  of  the 
incubator,  to  run  into  the  brooder  about  as 
you  would  run  a  swarm  of  bees  into  a  hive. 
I  made  a  little  dooryard  of  netting  around 
the  brooder  for  the  first  few  days,  but  now 
she  goes  everywhere  with  her  "swarm"  of 
chicks,  and  hasn't  lost  one.  As  they  are  close 
to  the  highway  they  are  a  delight  to  the  eyes 
of  passersby,  old  and  young.  Say,  now — 
what's  the  matter  with  my  "lampless  brood- 
er"? 


HOW  TO  MAKE    AN    EGG-TESTER;  AN    EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION  INSIDE  OF  AN  EGG-SHELL. 

I  have  visited  Yellowstone  Park,  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Niagara  Falls,  and  have  enjoyed 
them  all;  but  1  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
tracery  of  God's  handiwork  in  an  egg-shell 
during  incubation  has  not  given  as  much 
keen  enjoyment  as  any  or  all  the  others. 
The  only  conditions  are  a  good  egg-tester 
and  a  place  to  use  it.  The  card  below  has 
suggested  my  topic. 

Friend  Root:—l  notice  in  your  poultry  articles  you 
speak  of  an  egg-tester  of  your  own  invention.  As  I 
am  a  new  subscriber,  and  there  are  probably  others, 
could  you  not  give  a  description  of  it  in  the  next  issue 
of  your  poultry  article?  You  have  my  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  your  loss  of  chicks  by  "varmints."  I  have 
had  the  same  experience;  but  steel  traps  and  good 
cats  have  banished  them  from  the  place.  I  hope  you 
will  have  better  success  with  the  next  lot. 

Loda,  111.,  Feb.  4.  WM.  RIDEOUT. 

The  invention  is  not  mine,  but  belongs  to 
Mr.  R.  R.  Root,  of  the  Root  Incubator  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.    Get  a  cheap  pasteboard 
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box  about  6x8x3 >^  inches.    Mine  is  a  box 
that  contained  "toasted  cornflakes,"  by  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.    Remove  the  top,  and  with 
a  sharp  penknife  cut  the  sides  so  it  will  fit 
close  around  your  face.     Make  the  right 
curve  where  it  strikes  your  forehead,  and 
then  the  opposite  side  where  it  goes  around 
your  nose.    The  idea  is  to  make  a  little 
"dark  room"  around  both  your  eyes.    All 
the  testers  I  see  figured  in  the  catalogs  are 
for  one  eye  only;  but  I  find  it  a  very  great 
advantage  to  be  able  to  look  with  both  eyes 
as  you  do  with  a  stereoscope.    Now  cut  a 
hole  in  the  opposite  end  or  what  is  usually 
called  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a  little  larger 
than  a  good-sized  egg.    Cover  this  with  a 
piece  of Tjlack  cloth,  soft  leather,  or,  perhaps, 
better  still,  a  thin  piece  of  soft  black  rubber. 
Fasten  this  fabric  over  the  hole  with  tacks  or 
glue,  but  so  you  have  it  tight  and  close. 
Now  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  of  this  rubber, 
about  as  large  as  a  common  spectacle-glass, 
and  your  machine  is  done.    If  made  care- 
fully, every  streak  or  ray  of  light  should  be 
cut  off  around  the  egg  when  held  against 
the  opening,  and  also  when  the  box  comes 
up  around  the  eyes.    If  you  use  spectacles 
you  want  strong  magnifying  power  to  see 
clearly  6  or  7  inches  from  the  eye.  Now  with 
this  you  can  quickly  test  fertility,  even  out 
of  doors,  and  fairly  well  on  a  cloudy  day;  but 
to  see  what  is  going  on  inside  the  egg  every 
day  you  want  a  darkened  room,  with  a  single 
ray  of  sunlight  coming  in  about  the  size  of 
an  egg.    Stay  in  the  room,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  until  your  eye  is  accustomed  to 
the  darkness;  and  then  when  this  single  ray 
falls  on  the  egg  opposite  your  eye  you  are 
able  to  see  not  only  the  machinery  of  un- 
folding chick  life,  but  you  can  also  see  the 
antics  of  the  chick  before  he  escapes  the 
ivory  walls  of  his  prison  house.    A  day  or 
two  before  exclusion  these   "antics"  will 
cause  the  egg  to  move  slightly  when  placed 
on  a  smooth  cut-glass  mirror.    This  is  what 
I  have  termed  "animated  eggs." 


NOT  ONLY  AN  EGG-TESTER,  BUT  A  SEX-TESTER. 

I  presume  many  of  you  have  seen  accounts 
in  the  papers  of  a  machine  that  would  tell 
sex,  etc.  I  have  passed  it  by  heretofore  as 
too  ridiculous  to  be  considered  by  any  intel- 
ligent reader;  but  it  seems  the  fellow  has 
had  the  cheek  to  carry  his  "toy"  to  one  of 
the  poultry  shows;  but  a  reader  of  Glean- 
ings was  too  much  for  him.  Read  the 
following: 

At  the  recent  poultry  show  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  city,  among  the  novelties  there  was  a 
"  sure  thing  "  egg-tester,  the  invention  of  W.  Gunner- 
son,  of  No.  20  Garden  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  The 
inventor  claimed  that  his  device  would  not  only  tell  an 
unfertile  egg  from  a  fertile  one,  but  would  also  deter- 
mine the  sex.  The  device  was  a  small  pendulum 
which  was  held  over  the  egg  to  be  tested.  If  it  swung 
around  in  a  circle  it  indicated  a  cockerel;  if  back  and 
forth  in  a  straight  line,  a  pullet ;  and  if  it  remained 
stationary,  an  unfertile  egg.  I  devised  a  plan  to  test 
the  machine;  and,  accompanied  by  Frank  Rodgers,  of 
Farm  and  Poultry  Magazine,  brought  an  egg  for  Mr.  G. 
to  test.  The  device  was  placed  over  the  egg  and  com- 
menced to  whirl  around  in  a  circle.  Mr.  G.  pro- 
nounced it  a  very  fertile  egg,  and,  if  placed  in  an  in- 
cubator for  21  days,  it  would  hatch  out  a  cockerel,  and 
he  would  bet  $100  on  it.    I  then  took  the  egg,  and,  in 


the  presence  of  about  fifty  people,  broke  the  shell  and 
stated  that  it  was  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and  showed  it  to 
the  spectators.  Mr.  G.  said  he  did  not  care— there  was 
life  in  it  any  way.  The  joke  of  the  boiled  egg  spread 
all  over  the  Garden,  and  next  morning  Mr.  G.  was  kept 
busy  testing  eggs  which,  on  breaking,  all  proved  to  be 
boiled,  and  the  management  then  took  a  hand  in  the 
game  and  ousted  Mr.  Gunnerson  from  the  Garden. 
The  price  of  this  marvel  was  the  small  sum  of  $2.50. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  WALTER  C.  MORRIS. 


ST.  CLOUD,  BURBANK,  OCALA,  ETC. 

In  view  of  the  many  inquiries  that  are  still 
coming  concerning  the  Florida  land-adver- 
tising schemes,  we  have  thought  best  to  give 
place  to  the  following  from  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  March  10: 

You  stated  the  exact  truth  when  you  gald  the  lande  of  the 
St.  Cloud  Veteran  Colony,  of  Florida,  were  almost  worthless 
and  almost  uninhabitable.  These  land  schemes  requiring 
money  to  be  sent  in  advance,  and  the  land  allotted  by  the  pro- 
moters, always  prove  disastrous.  The  promoters  work  for 
their  own  interest;  and  to  send  them  money  Is  little  less  than 
Idiocy.  Any  one  seriously  meditating  such  a  course  may  well 
be  watched  by  his  friends  and  put  under  guardianship  before 
he  has  a  chance  to  consummate  the  deal.  Though  no  mention 
is  made  of  irrigation,  drainage,  and  fertilization,  these  are 
very  Important  items.  An  acre  of  land  in  Florida  irrigated 
and  fertilized  for  one  year  will  cost  the  purchaser  from  tSOO  to 
S400  on  an  average.  I  have  not  seen  an  acre  of  land  to  be  re- 
lied upon  to  produce  a  crop  without  from  t60  to  $80  worth  of 
fertilizer,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  muck  land  which  does  not 
require  quite  so  much.  If  several  crops  are  raised  on  the  same 
ground,  each  one  must  have  additional  fertilization.  And  the 
market  is  very  uncertain.  I  could  tell  you  some  distressing 
cases  In  connsctlon  with  this  colony.  One  man  came  all  the 
way  from  Washington  State  only  to  find  that  the  promoters 
had  deceived  him.  M.  C.  L. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

It  seems  too  bad  to  have  to  give  so  much  space  to 
one  scheme.  We  have  referred  to  it  often;  but  when 
schemers  take  advantage  of  the  sentiments  of  old  sol- 
diers, and,  through  pretended  interest  and  comrade- 
ship, deceive  them  and  rob  them  for  personal  gain, 
one  feels  justified  in  any  honest  effort  to  block  the 
game.  Do  not  send  money  to  any  land  promoters  any- 
where. If  you  want  to  buy  in  any  section,  first  invest- 
igate yourself  or  through  trusted  friends. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  some  of  these 
"promoters"  buy  up  blocks  of  land  for,  say, 
$2.50  per  acre,  or  even  less,  and  then  persuade 
their  victims,  they  are  getting  a  great  bar- 
gain at  all  the  way  from  $10.00  to  $30.00  or 
$40.00  per  acre.  Florida  is  a  good  place  if 
you  come,  see  what  you  are  buying,  and  talk 
with  people  who  have  lived  here  for  years. 


THE    "PROHIBITION   LANDSLIDE"    IN    MISSOURI. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root.— You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Jasper 
Co.,  Mo.,  went  dry  by  a  handsome  majority  (excepting 
the  city  of  Joplin),  in  the  recent  fight  against  the  sa- 
loons. As  a  result  of  this  election  (closing  yesterday) 
28  saloons  must  cease  doing  business  as  soon  as  their 
present  licenses  expire,  which  will  vary  from  one  to 
about  six  months.  The  prohibition  people  are  not  go- 
ing to  stop  at  this;  no,  we  are  going  to  have  a  dry 
State;  then  we  shall  get  Joplin,  a  very  wicked  city  of 
about  60,000  population  and  some  40  saloons. 

Jasper  County's  greatest  resources  are  the  lead  and 
zinc  mines.  These  mines  employ  lots  of  men,  and 
they  are  nearly  all  whisky  men;  therefore  we  are  very 
much  elated  over  the  prohibition  landslide  that  has 
swept  over  Jasper  Co.  despite  vigorous  eflforts  of  ac- 
tive opposition. 

Oronogo,  Mo..  Feb.  5.  Howard  Petefish. 


On  page  97,  Feb.  15,  it  is  asked,  "Does  alsike  or 
white  clover  cause  bloating  in  cattle?  "  I  think  not 
unless  left  till  it  gets  large  before  pasturing;  neither 
will  red  clover.  Cattle  that  are  very  hungry  should 
not  be  turned  on  to  such  pasture  more  than  about  one 
hour  the  first  time,  and  that  after  the  dew  is  oft. 
I  was  raised  in  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio,  and  had  some  expe- 
rience with  the  bloating  of  cattle.  After  they  get  used 
to  it  there  will  be  no  danger  of  bloating. 

Cowden,  111,  A-  W.  SpracklEN. 
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vides  for  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $500  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 


NEW  DRESS   OF  TYPE. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  new  dress  of 
type.  Our  big  subscription  list,  entailing 
heavy  runs  on  the  type,  wears  our  faces 
much  faster  than  formerly.  While  a  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  type  would  formerly 
give  us  some  two  or  three  years  of  service 
on  our  journal,  the  same  investment  will 
run  now  scarcely  a  year. 


FAKES  AND  FAKIRS. 

The  bee-keeping  industry  does  not  seem 
to  be  cursed  with  a  lot  of  fakirs  as  is  the  case 
with  the  jjoultry  industry.  The  bee  busi- 
ness has  fewer  and  better  journals,  and  of 
a  character  that  will  not  accept  fake  ad- 
vertisements. The  time  was,  in  the  olden 
days,  when  there  were  advertised  moth-traps, 
bee-balm  for  drawing  swarms,  worthless 
patent  hives,  certain  controllable  bee-hives, 
and  the  selling  of  patent-right  territory. 
These  have  all  disai)peared;  but  as  one 
looks  over  the  jwultry  journals  of  to-day  he 
sees  the  devices  for  testing  eggs,  testing  the 
sex  of  eggs,  and  a  lot  more  things  of  a  like 
nature  that  are  fakes  of  the  worst  kind. 
Pick  u])  any  of  our  bee  journals  and  you 
will  find  only  straight  honest  goods  adver- 
tised. 

FOUE-BROOD    LEGISLATION    IN    MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

On  March  25  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  suppression  and  control 
of  contagious  bee  diseases,  and  the  matter 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
be  well  for  all  interested  to  write  to  their 
Senators  at  once,  urging  their  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment, by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  a  competent  person  as  inspector  of 
apiaries,  who  may  in  turn  appoint  as  many 
as  three  deputies  to  assist  him.  The  in- 
spector's duties  include  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  literature,  inspection  of  api- 
aries, etc.  Sections  3  and  4  make  it  an  of- 
fense to  keep  diseased  colonies  except  by 
an  order  in  writing  from  the  inspector  that 
such  are  held  in  quarantine.    Section  9  pro- 


NO   FLOOD   OF   HONEY    FROM    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  THIS   YEAR. 

The  following  letter  just  received  from 
.T.  W.  George,  who  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation,  will  explain. 

From  present  indications  Calilornia  will  not  flood 
tlie  country  with  lioney  tliis  year.  Wliat  earlier 
looked  like  a  bumper  crop  in  the  coast  counties 
looks  very  discouraging  now.  My  bees  are  fully  a 
month  behind  what  they  were  a  year  ago;  and  our 
cold  April  winds  have  commenced  to  blow,  and 
that  will  retard  them  a  good  deal. 

There  have  been  several  carloads  of  bees  shipped 
into  the  valley  this  winter;  but  with  one  exception 
our  two-mile-limit  rule  has  been  observed,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  man  who  has  disregarded 
the  custom  will  be  sorry  of  his  bargain  before  the 
summer  is  over.  The  man  who  is  being  crowded 
owns  and  controls  al)out  1400  colonies,  and  he  will 
certainly  keep  ujj  his  end;  besides,  he  has  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  bee-man  in  the  valley. 

There  is  another  problem  confronting  us  now. 
Black  brood  was  quite  prevalent  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  last  season,  almost  wiping  out  some 
yards.  But  the  supervisors  of  this  county  are 
awake  to  the  interests  of  the  valley,  and  at  their 
meeting  the  first  of  this  month  they  passed  an  or- 
dinance compelling  all  bees  to  be  inspected  at  Im- 
perial Junction;  and  as  that  is  the  only  way  for 
them  to  get  into  the  valley  we  stand  a  pretty  good 
chance  of  keeping  it  out;  however,  it  will  be  well 
for  every  one  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  at  the  slight- 
est indication  of  any  thing  wrong  the  inspector 
should  be  called  in. 

Practically  all  of  our  last  year's  crop  is  out  of  the 
way.  I  think  a  hundred  cases  is  about  all  that  is  on 
hand  at  present. 

Imperial,  Cal..  March  28.  J.  W.  George. 

It  is  strange  that  the  season  seems  to  be 
late  in  that  section  of  the  country,  while  it 
is  at  least  a  month  ahead  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Later. — March  81st  Mr.  jNIercer  writes: 

A  few  days  ago  we  had  154  inclies  of  rain.  This 
will  help  us  some,  but  not  enough  to  make  any 
thing  like  a  crop  of  honey. 

Ventura,  Cal.,  Mar.  31. 

BEE-KEEPING    ON    A  LARGER    SCALE;    TEN- 
FRAME   VS.    EIGHT-FRAME   HIVES;   POW- 
ER EXTRACTING-OUTFITS. 

There  are  many  evidences  from  bee-sup- 
ply houses  that  show  that  the  tendencies 
now  are  toward  ten-frame  rather  than  eight- 
frame  hives,  and  large  four,  six,  and  eight- 
frame  extractors  rather  than  two-frame  ma- 
chines. When  the  power-extractor  outfits 
were  first  put  out  it  was  not  thought  that 
there  would  be  much  of  a  demand  for  them; 
but  in  the  West,  where  bee-keeping  is  car- 
ried on  in  any  kind  of  large  scale,  power 
outfits  are  more  and  more  supplanting  hand- 
power  extracting. 
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The  time  was  when  the  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives  took  the  lead.  While  they  still 
occupy  a  very  i)roininent  place  in  the  sup- 
ply houses,  the  ten-frame  hives  are  gaining 
ground  every  day.  From  some  experiments 
tliat  we  have  been  conducting  at  one  of  our 
outyards.  the  ten-frame  outfits  seem  to  be 
in  the  lead,  not  only  in  wintering,  but  for 
honey.  Fatlier  Langstroth  figured  out  very 
carefully  this  brood-nest;  and  while  a  cubi- 
cal brood-nest  is  theoretically  correct,  per- 
haps the  dimensions  that  he  gave  us  are 
more  nearly  right  from  a  ])raetical  stand- 
point. 

The  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive  came 
into  existence  because  it  was  su])posed  that 
the  ten-frame  was  too  large  for  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey.  Later  experience  shows 
that,  if  there  is  to"  be  any  reduction  in  the 
size  of  hive-bodies  or  brood-chambers  it 
should  be  along  vertical  rather  than  lateral 
lines;  hence  we  see  a  strong  tendency  grow- 
ing more  and  more  toward  the  ten-frame 
hives,  shallower  than  Langstroth,  otherwise 
the  same  dimensions,  especially  shallow  ex- 
tracting-supers. 

As  we  have  said  before  in  these  columns, 
where  one  runs  for  extracted,  the  ten-frame 
is  much  to  be  i)ref erred;  and  even  if  he  wish- 
es to  confine  himself  to  the  production  of 
comb  honey,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  gain 
any  thing"  by  adopting  the  eight-frame 
width. 

The  tendency  all  along  seems  toward  a 
standardization  of  sui)ers,  covers,  and  bot- 
toms as  w^ell  as  hive-stands,  for  there  is 
nothing  more  annoying  than  to  have  two 
widths  of  hives  in  a  yard,  or  different  yards, 
one  with  eight-frame  and  the  other  with 
ten-frame  size.  As  the  latter  seems  to  show 
a  little  the  advantage  in  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  and  is  probably  nowise 
inferior  for  the  i)ro(luction  of  comb,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  whole  bee-keeping 
public  seems  to  be  turning  more  and  more 
toward  the  ten-frame  width  of  hive. 

THE   KEMAKKABLY    EARLY  SPRING  IN  THE 
EASTERN   states;   EXCELLENT  WINTER- 
ING AND  SPRINGING  OF  THE  BEES. 

Fortunate  indeed  it  was  that  bee-keep- 
ers inmost  of  out  Northern  States  have  had 
and  are  having  a  very  early  spring.  Settled 
warm  weather  came  on  in  many  localities 
along  about  the  first  of  March— something 
that  was  very  unusual.  A  year  ago  at  Me- 
dina we  did  not  have  really  good  bee  weath- 
er until  along  toward  the  first  of  May,  and 
even  after  that  the  weather  was  cool  and  un- 
favorable. 

After  our  very  severe  winter  there  proba- 
l)ly  would  have  been  a  good  many  losses 
throughout  the  country  had  there  not  been 
an  early  spring.  As  it  was,  the  weather 
moderated  in  the  nick  of  time,  brood-rear- 
ing started,  young  bees  hatched  out  to  take 
the  place  of  survivors  dying  off.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  even  if  unfavorable  weather 
should  come  on,  there  would  be  a  large  force 
of  young  bees  in  most  colonies  of  practical- 
ly all  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  and 


to  a  great  extent  in  the  western  States. 
When  we  say  "eastern"  States  we  have  in 
mind  territory  east  of  the  Mississii)pi. 

Speaking  of  the  si)ring  in  general,  we  have 
been  having  an  old-fashioned  sjiring,  and, 
we  may  say,  an  old-fashioned  winter.  It  is 
the  kind  that  we  rememV)er  in  our  early 
childhood  days,  when  it  was  cold  all  winter 
and  then  it  merged  suddenly  into  V)almy 
sjiring.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we 
have  been  having  what  are  called  o])en  win- 
ters, many  days  of  which  the  bees  could 
actually  li>  when  wintered  outdoors.  This 
class  of  winter  in  our  locality  would  contin- 
ue on  clear  u])  into  the  first  of  May,  it  being 
neither  winter  nor  si)ring.  Brood-rearing 
would  get  started,  then  get  a  bad  setback  by 
sudden  cold  that  would  last  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  i)ast  winter  and  si)ring  has  been 
a  delightful  contrast.  We  had  oin-  winter, 
with  good  stiff  steady  cold,  and  now  we  have 
been  having  our  spring — lieautiful  balmy 
days  when  all  nature  seems  to  be  giving  up 
praises  to  (lod  for  his  goodness. 

While  it  was  getting  a  little  dry  in  some 
sections,  heavy  rains  came  on  in  the  nick 
of  time;  the  ground  is  soaked,  and  the  clo- 
vers and  all  plant  life  seem  to  be  showing 
up  with  unusual  luxuriance.  We  never  saw 
a  spring  when  the  jirosjiects  for  fruit-bloom 
and  clo\er  were  more  favorable,  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  i>rophet,  \'irgil  Weaver  (see  i)age 
197,  ^hirch  15) ,  whose  i)rophecy  is  based  on 
a  series  of  observations  made  for  years  back, 
this  should  be  a  dorer  year.  He  jiredicted 
over  a  year  ago  that  last  season  would  be  a 
failure,  and  his  prediction  was  almost  liter- 
ally fulfilled  for  the  section  of  country  he 
outlined.  

THE   statement  OF  A  HIGH   AI'THORITY  IN 
FRUIT   CULTURE   ON   SPRAYING. 

"The  American  Apple-orchard"  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  F.  A.  AVaugh,  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Orange  Jiuld  Co.,  of  New  York. 
It  contains  over  200  })ages  of  interesting  and 
valuable  matter.  Whether  one  is  interested 
in  growing  fruit  or  not,  he  will  find  this  book 
very  readable.  If  he  is  an  apple-grower  he 
can  not  afford  not  to  have  it.  It  reminds  us 
of  the  time  we  used  to  read  the  Tim  Bunker 
papers,  years  and  years  ago.  AVhile  we 
were  not  at  all  interested  in  agriculture,  yet 
Tim  Bunker's  writings  were  so  entrancing 
that  we  followed  his  series  of  articles  as  we 
would  follow  a  serial  story. 

Well,  this  F.  A.  AVaugh  is  a  writer  a  good 
deal  after  the  same  style.  AA'e  mention  his 
work  here  because  of  the  author's  high 
standing  in  fruit  culture,  and  because  he  ad- 
vises against  si)raying  trees  while  in  bloom. 
Those  fruit-growers  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
bee-keei)ing  friends,  who  insist  on  spraying 
at  the  wrong  time  in  spite  of  the  advice  of 
experiment  stations,  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  up-to-date  fruit-growers,  should 
be  shown  a  copy  of  this  work.  If  they  are 
so  behind  the  times  as  to  spray  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  they  have  a  lot  to  learn, 
and  it  would  be  dollars  and  dollars  in  their 
pocket  to  purchase  a  copy  of  this  work  and 
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read  it  carefully.  We  are  not  sure  but  that 
bee-keepers  can  afford  to  buy  it  and  loan  it 
out  to  their  fruit-growing  neighbors.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  we  can  not  forbear 
copying  a  portion  of  chapter  11,  entitled 
"The  Insect  Campaign."  Under  the  head 
of  "  Codling  Moth,"  the  worm  that  so  oft- 
en turns  one's  stomach  as  he  bites  into  an 
apparently  sound  apple,  he  says: 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed enemies  of  the  apple.  Newly  settled  dis- 
tricts have  nearly  always  enjoyed  a  temporary  im- 
munity from  this  pest,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  the  moth  can  not  long  be  kept  out  of  any  com- 
mercial apple- growing  district.  Apparently  the 
ravages  of  the  codling  moth  are  more  serious  in 
central  and  southern  latitudes,  where  two  or  three, 
or  even  as  many  as  four,  broods  are  hatched  in  a 
year.  However,  the  campaign  against  this  insect 
is  an  annual  one,  and  has  to  be  fought  in  practical- 
ly all  the  commercial  orchards  in  the  country. 

The  principal  preventive  of  damage  is  the  spray- 
pump,  using  poison  sprays.  Paris  green  is  largely 
used  at  the  present  time,  but  is  being  generally  sup- 
planted by  lead  arsenate.  Thorough  spraying  at  the 
right  time  with  these  insecticides  will  very  greatly 
reduce  the  percentage  of  damage.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  work  of  the  insect  is  practically  eliminat- 
ed. As  in  dealing  with  every  other  insect  or  fun- 
govis  pest,  thorough  spraying  at  the  proper  time  is 
highly  essential.  The  proper  time  in  this  case  is 
within  one  week  to  ten  days  after  the  falling  of  the 
blossoms.  A  longer  delay  can  not  be  made  with 
safety.  After  about  10  days  the  calyx,  or  blossom 
leaves  of  the  young  apple,  close  and  the  apple  turns 
to  a  pendant  position.  Before  this  time  the  newly 
set  fruit  stands  erect  with  the  calyx  lobes  open.  A 
poison  spray  properly  distributed  falls  into  this  ca- 
lyx cup  and  the  poison  lodges  there.  As  many  of 
the  young  larvse  enter  the  apple  by  eating  in  at  this 
blossom  end  they  secure  with  their  first  meal  a 
taste  of  poison  which  usually  prevents  any  further 
apple-eating  on  their  part. 

Speciitl  attentinii  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
l)le-trecs  shtnihl  not  be  .wrayed  rchile  in  blossom. 
Sprajjiii!/  lit  this  time  is  not  iihviii/s  totall/j  uithout 
raliie.  Init  in  niiiny  instiini'es  it  is  not  onty  unnecessary, 
liut  eren  highly  dani/emus  to  the  crop.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances it  is  very  likely  to  poison  the  bees  workiny 
on  the  apple-blossoins.  This  sort  of  dainage  is  far- 
reachiny  in  iniiny  cases;  and  as  the  bee  is  one  of  the 
fruit-a rower's  best  friends  ire  can  not  afford  to  murder 
irhole  swarms  in  tliis  way. 

This  early  sjiraying,  just  after  the  blossoms  fall, 
will  not  usually  catch  quite  all  the  codling  moth, 
even  all  the  first  brood.  When  the  second  or  third 
brood  hatches  later  in  the  year  a  still  smaller  per- 
centage can  be  poisoned  by  the  arsenical  sprays. 
Nevertheless  it  pays  to  give  additional  sprayings 
for  this  purpose  in  case  the  second  and  third  broods 
appear  to  be  large. 

Note  the  special  })aragrai)h  in  italics, 
which  are  ours. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.00  postpaid.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers,  Orange 
.ludd  Co.,  of  New  York,  or  of  us. 


AUTOMOBILES   FOR   OUTYARD   WORK. 

Quite  a  large  number  are  asking  when 
we  are  going  to  give  that  extended  article 
on  automobiles,  especially  the  article  describ- 
ing the  machine  or  machines  that  will  be 
most  suitable  for  bee-keepers'  use. 

We  have  been  gathering  data  from  a  good 
many  sources,  and  hope  to  have  ere  long  an 
article  by  which  one  can  make  a  wise  selec- 
tion of  a  machine.  W^e  have  no  agency, 
and  no  ax  to  grind,  and  therefore  shall  look 
up  machines  that  have  ea7-ned  a  reputation 
for  reliability  and  economy  of  up-keep,  as 
well  as  low  first  cost.  For  the  benefit  of 
some  of  our  readers  who  can  not  wait,  a*pre- 
liminary  statement  should  be  made.   In  the 


mean  time  the  Brush,  made  by  the  Brush 
Runabout  Co.,  of  Detroit,  costing  $485,  we 
believe  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  little  car. 
The  Reos — one,  two,  and  four  cylinder — are 
all  first-class.  We  have  had  one  and  two 
cylinder  machines  in  operation  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  Cost  of  maintenance  of 
two-cylinder  touring-car,  capable  of  carry- 
ing five  passengers,  has  been  less  than  $50.00 
a  year,  taking  into  account  adjustment,  re- 
pairs, and  tires.  This,  of  course,  did  not  in- 
clude gasoline,  which  will  be  from  12  to  15 
miles  per  gallon  for  this  tyi)e  of  car.  The 
runabout  Reo  and  the  Brush  will  average, 
probably,  from  20  to  25  miles  to  the  gallon; 
indeed,  the  Brush  has  been  known  to  make 
even  30  miles  on  a  single  gallon.  While 
these  $500  cars  carry  only  two  passengers,  a 
little  wagon-box  can  be  extemporized  on  the 
back  to  carry  light  freight.  The  Ford  is  al- 
so an  excellent  machine  for  the  money.  The 
Brush,  Ford,  and  the  Reos  are  pneumatic- 
tired  outfits. 

For  all  kinds  of  roads,  especially  mud, 
slippery  mud,  bad  sand,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  thing  better  than  the  ungainly  looking 
high-wheeled  automobiles,  with  solid-ruli- 
ber  tires.  This  type  of  machine  is  usually 
not  as  well  designed  or  built  as  those  having 
pneumatic  tires;  but  the  one  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  CoiBpany,  of  Ak- 
ron, Ohio,  bears  an  excellent  reputation. 
The  particular  advantage  of  high  wheels  and 
solid  tires  is  that  the  cost  of  tires  is  a  very 
small  item.  There  are  no  repairs  on  the 
road,  no  punctures,  and  these  high  buggy- 
wheels  will  run  in  mud  as  well  as  any  com- 
mon horse-drawn  buggy;  will  not  skid  nor 
slip,  as  we  know  from  some  practical  dem- 
onstrations that  we  have  seen.  The  ])neu- 
matic-tired  machines,  while  they  can  be 
be  made  to  negotiate  mud,  are  not  primari- 
ly mud-going  machines.  Do  not  let  any 
agent  or  dealer  try  to  convince  you  that  he 
has  an  air-tired  auto  that  will  go  in  mud  as 
easily  and  with  as  little  danger  as  a  common 
buggy.  The  facts  are,  pneumatic-tired  ma- 
chines slip  and  skid  badly  in  thin  mud,  and 
it  is  a  little  dangerous  to  drive  them  along 
roads  slanting  toward  a  ditch  or  an  embank- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  self-propel- 
led buggies  will  negotiate  roads  slightly 
muddy  about  a,s  well  as  roads  that  are  dry 
or  dusty.  For  year  in  and  year  out  we  are 
convinced  that,  if  tvell  built,  they  are  com- 
ing to  stay.  They  are  awkward-looking,  ito 
be  sure,  and  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
general  styles  of  the  pneumatic-tired  low- 
wheeled  machines,  nor  are  they  as  fast.  Un- 
fortunately, quite  a  number  of  high-wheel- 
ed machines  are  poorly  built  and  worse  de- 
signed. Look  out  for  all  such,  unless  you 
want  to  pay  a  big  rejjair  bill  and  keep  tin- 
kering on  the  road.  As  soon  as  we  can  learn 
what  buggy-type  machines  are  reliable  we 
will  give  a  list  of  them.  In  the  mean  time 
we  are  safe,  we  think,  in  recommending  the 
machine  made  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  of  Akron,  O.  It  is  made  in  a 
large  factory  that  is  turning  them  out  by 
the  thousands. 
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Stray  Straws 

V.y  I>K.  C.  ('.  MiLLEK,  Marengo,  III. 


Texas  ought  lo  be  a  better  honey  State 
tlian  it  is  with  all  that  bigness  shown,  page 
■21A. 

'1"'hk  (Jkkman  bee-keej^eis'  association 
( Imkerbuml)  nowniunbers  90,062  members. 
—  Lelpz.  Bztg.,  T.O. 

As  TO  foul-broody  bees  swarming  out  when 
thrown  on  foundation,  doesn't  it  make  a 
difference  wliich  kind  of  foul  brood? 

Dr.  JiRiENNiCH  says,  although  his 
(|ueens  stop  laying  by  August  15,  colonies 
come  out  strong  in  s])ring  on  account  of  the 
bees"  loii(/(  vitif.  He  thinks  that  is  ever  so 
much  better  \\va}\  a  lot  of  bees  reared  late  to 
use  up  pollen  stores. — Schwz.  Bztg.,  HO. 

Ideal  conditions  for  taking  out  bees  this 
year.  March  20,  soft  mai)les  bloomed.  At 
dusk,  opened  cellar  wide.  Next  morning. 
:U°,  bright  and  still.  Partly  shaded  .cellar 
window.  (Quietly  set  bees  on  stands,  clos- 
ing entrances  to  one  S{[uare  inch  or  less.  By 
noon,  (52°  with  all  bees  out.  Flew  glorious- 
ly: no  mixing;  no  robbing. 

Foul  brood  utterly  destroyed  an  ai)iary 
of  20  colonies.  The  hives  were  sold  to  sur- 
rounding bee-keepers,  and  in  every  case  took 
the  disease  with  them. — Schwc'n.' Bzig.,  144. 
[The  same  thing  hapjiens  in  this  country, 
and  only  emphasizes  the  great  imi)ortance 
of  an  eflfeclive  State  law  that  will  stop  work 
of  this  kind.  A  bee-keeper  who  is  so  igno- 
rant of  or  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  others 
should  be  held  in  check  by  a  law  that  will 
l)rotect  those  who  are  i)osted  or  have  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others. — Ed.] 

John  H.  Lovell,,  p.  213,  from  what  you 
say  I  su])i)ose  T  said  something  about  bees 
and  roses  not  ({uite  on  the  s((uare,  but  you 
don't  give  page,  so  I'm  left  to  guess.  J'er- 
haps  I  insisted  that  bees  get  nectar  from 
roses.  If  so,  I  l)eg  ])ardon.  I  don't  know 
that  they  do,  but  I  do  know  that  they  tear 
t  he  buds  to  pieces.  Vou  say  they  are  ''  look- 
ingfor  nectar."  Don't  youihink  "the  men- 
tal attributes  of  the  honey-bee  are  far  too 
high  to  permit"  it  to  do  all  that  digging  when 
•'looking  for  nectar"  where  there  is  none? 

Eree  Saroknt.  I'd  like  to  answer  your 
seven  (piestions,  ])age  2;)(),  l)ut  the  "boss" 
<loesn't  like  me  to  talk  '"territory."  But  he 
may  allow  me  just  to  whisper  to  you  that, 
your  foundation  ))eing  wrt)ng.  your  whole 
fabric  toi)i)les.  Vou  assume  that  the  num 
who  owns  land  owns  the  nectar  on  it.  Not 
a  bit.  He  can't  sell  it;  can't  prosecute  any 
one  for  stealing  it;  so  he  doesn't  own  it. 
So  there,  now.  [The  discussion  of  the  right 
to  certain  ))ee  territory  we  thought  best  to 
close  for  the  jtresent  at  least.  We  are  no 
nearer  a  solution  to  this  much-mooted  (jues- 
lion  than  we  were  twenty-five  years  ago. 
If  there  were  as   much  diversity  of  ojiinion 


among  our  legislators  as  there  has  always 
been  among  bee-keei)ers  themselves  we 
could  never  get  a  law  that  would  give  exclu- 
sive territorial  rights.  There  would  have  to 
be  united  action  before  our  legislators,  no 
matter  how  favorably  disposed,  would  ])ass 
a  law. — Ed.] 

I  don't  know  enough  to  know  whether 
it  is  better  to  disinfect  all  foid-broody  hives 
or  none;  but  here's  a  question:  If  it's  neces- 
sary" to  disinfect  a  hive,  is  that  enough?  If 
there  is  danger  from  a  s])ore  on  the  wall  of 
a  hive,  is  there  not  danger  from  one  on  the 
stand  at  the  entrance?  If  so,  is  there  not 
danger  from  one  on  the  ground  close  to  the 
entrance?  or  fin"ther  out?  .lust  how  far  from 
the  entrance  does  danger  end  and  safety  be- 
gin? Here's  what  I  supi)ose  the  situation 
here:  For  every  s]K>re  left  in  a  hi\e  there 
are  100  or  1000  of  them  on  the  floor  at  the 
entrance,  and  they  are  still  plentieron  the 
grouiul.  thinning  off  as  the  distance  from 
the  entrance  increases:  yet  for  rods  the 
ground  is  covered  with  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  s))ores.  Is  there  no  danger  from  any 
one  of  these  if  there  is  danger  from  one  on 
the  wall  of  the  hive?  [The  entrances  and 
even  the  alighting-boards  should  be  disin- 
fected just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the  hive. 
Years  ago,  when  we  disinfected  our  hives 
by  scorching,  we  held  the  hives  with  a  i)itch- 
fork  over  a  bonlire  aiul  allowed  the  llames 
to  strike  the  alighting-boards  at  the  en- 
trances. A  common  gasoline  torch  will  do 
this  work  very  effectively. — Ed.] 

E.  Frankio  made  a  dozen  fertilizing  boxes 
with  double  glass.  He  saw  a  number  of 
queens  each  return  two  or  three  times  with 
mating-signs.  The  (jueen  was  balled  for  an 
hour  upon  returning  unless  she  returned 
without  mating-signs.  ^ — I)<  ntsc/i(  Bziiclit. 
[This  matter  of  balling  (pieens  just  return- 
ing from  a  nuiting  trij)  dei)ends  uj)on  condi- 
tions. We  have  just  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Pritchard,  who  raised  ;'>00()  queens  last  year, 
and  who  had  abundant  oi)portunity  to  ob- 
serve and  investigate.  I'nder  normal  con- 
ditions, he  says,  bees  will  not  ball  their 
((ueen  when  they  come  back  to  their  hive, 
whether  fertilized  or  not.  Sometimes  l)ees 
will  follow  after  a  (pieen  and  pull  away  the 
lilament  that  hangs  to  the  end  of  her  body. 
This  (juestion  was  also  referred  to  our  Mr. 
Hain,  and  he  says  this  l)alling  business  de- 
pends on  conditions.  If  bees  have  been  al- 
lowed to  get  into  a  luibit  of  robbing  they 
nuiy  l)all  a  ipieen,  whether  fertilized  or  not. 
when  she  returns  from  her  llight.  If  a 
(pieen,  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  goes  be- 
yond the  i)ro])er  mating  age  for  any  reason, 
aiul  fails  to  meet  the  drone,  the  ))ees  ma\' 
become  disgusted  and  kill  her  by  balling. 
They,  or  at  least  Nature,  seems  to  know 
that  an  old  \irgin  will  ])rol)al)ly  not  meet  a 
<lrone,  and  hence  she  had  l)etier  l)e  killed. 
This  pri)UMi)leai)plies  in  thecaseof  a  colony 
with  a  clijjped  (pieen  I  hat  has  tried  to  swarm 
re])eate(lly.  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  fail- 
ure to  go  forth  with  the  (|ueen  the  l)ees  will 
])robably  ball  that  ijueen,  thinking  it  is 
iiigh  time  to  get  anotlier. — Ed.] 
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Sittings 

V,y  .1.  K.  Ckake,  Mlddleburj-.  Vt. 


Bees  api)ear  to  hiwe  wintered  well  in  this 
section. 

<fc. 

If  handling  bees  on  a  Hoat  shows  oflf  to  as 
good  advantage  as  in  the  picture  on  page  i;'> 
it  must  jiay  well. 

From  W.  Mares'  exi)erience  it  would  seem 
that  the  heat  has  quite  or  nearly  as  much  to 
do  with  non-granulation  as  the  sun's  rays — 
l)age  771. 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  steam-heated 
uncapping-knife  isoneof  the  great  improve- 
ments of  the  year  in  the  line  of  extracting 
honey. 

Mr.  Holtermann's  observations  as  to  the 
value  of  bees  fertilizing  buckwheat-blos- 
soms, page  5.  are  well  worth  remembering, 
as  it  adds  more  evidence  of  the  value  of 
bees  to  rural  industries. 

Mr.  Pouder's  reference  to  paper  bottles, 
on  page  1J>.  is  of  interest,  ("an  Mr.  Pouder 
tell  us  who  manufactures  them,  east  or  west'.' 
I  have  had  only  the  address  of  the  owners 
of  the  patents  who  were  apparently  interest- 
ed only  in  the  sale  of  machinery  and  rights 
to  manufacture.  I  believe  they  have  a  large 
future  for  the  sale  of  honey  as  well  as  milk. 

A  good  deal  is  written  these  days  about 
foul  brood.  It  has  been  i)utting  in  its  dead- 
l\-  work  for  several  years  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  our  (Ireen  Mountain  State,  and  it 
lias  been  recently  rejKjrted  in  the  northwest 
and  northeast  corners.  At  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  N'ermont  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation steps  were  taken  to  secure  a  foul- 
l)rood  law  for  this  State  that  will  rid  us  of 
ihis  scourge  before  it  becomes  more  general. 

On  p.  77S  Mr.  Byer  gives  interesting  facts 
al:»out  the  law  in  Canada  in  regard  to  sjiray- 
ing  fruit-trees.  A  kind  of  si)raying  other 
tlian  for  fruit-trees  came  to  my  attention 
by  some  of  the  Massachusetts  liee-keejiers. 
where  poisonous  mixtures  were  used  to  de- 
stroy the  gii)sy  and  brown-tailed  moths. 
TJiey  told  me  the  bees  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
spraying  were  very  soon  destroyed.  Could 
not  a  law  lie  enacted  that  would  compel  such 
l)ersons  to  use  carbolic  acid  or  something 
tliat  would  l)e  distasteful  to  the  liees  so  they 
would  go  elsewhere  for  their  water? 

Mr.  Foster  is  right  in  saying  that  "too 
uiuch  can  not  be  expected  of  the  straw- 
board  case.  Several  of  these  came  to  Den- 
ver from  a  liistance  of  several  hundred 
miles  without  any  marks  to  show  what  the 
contents   were."      The   honev   was   broken 


badly.  This  is  as  we  should  expect,  and  we 
have  always  marked  such  cases  so  as  to 
show  their  contents,  and  tried  to  get  others 
to  do  so.  If  the  l)ee-keei)er  will  not  mark 
his  i^aper  cases  so  as  to  show  whether  they 
contain  honey  or  lead  he  had  better  use  the 
wooden  cases  with  glass  fronts;  but  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  much  protection  in  the  West, 
for  Mr.  Foster  says.  i)age  (i.  that  the  rail- 
roads out  that  way  ha\  e  claims  for  breakage 
on  a  very  large  i)ercentage  of  the  local  ship- 
ments of  comb  honev. 
'^ 
For  a  score  of  years  l^ee-keepers'  have 
sought  to  i)ut  comb  honey  up  in  small  i)ack- 
ages:  but  to  make  liees  work  in  a  small  sec- 
tion was,  as  a  rule,  to  make  them  fritter 
away  their  time  and  accomplish  little,  so  that 
it  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  proved  a  suc- 
cess. On  i)ages  7(io,  766,  Dec.  15,  a  method 
is  described  that  has  already  l)een  jiroved  a 
success,  which  the  editor  modestly  describes 
as  "cut  comb  honey."  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  jierfectly  proper  to  put  the  head 
lines  in  larger  capitals.  I  may  be  a  little  en- 
thusiastic; but  after  reading  over  this  article 
carefully  two  or  three  times  I  could  have 
thrown  my  hat  twenty  feet  high,  and  shout- 
ed "  Hurrah!  hurrah!"  .lust  to  think  of  hon- 
ey selling  at  retail  for  a  dollar  a  jKnmd!  Isn't 
it  looking  up  some?  And  then  to  think  that 
the  whole  business  is  already  so  well  "  Root- 
ed "  that  no  penny-wise  and  iiound-foolish 
bee-keeper  can  kill  it.  A  new  industry?  Yes. 
and  one  tliat  is  destined  to  exert  a  great  in- 
liuence  in  the  use  of  honey  in  this  country. 
I  l)elieve;  for  if  the  dining-cars  and  big  res- 
taurants use  it.  the  smaller  hotels  and  res- 
taurants will  soon  follow  suit,  and  want  little 
services  of  comb  honey  at  a  lower  price:  and 
one  person  will  tell  another  how  tine  it  is. 
and  thousands  will  see  it  used  and  learn  to 
use  it  themselves  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  ever  thought  of  it.  And  John  Jones, 
when  he  comes  back  from  Chicago,  will  tell 
his  wife  what  a  delicious  meal  fie  had  on  the 
dining-car.  of  warm  rolls,  butter,  and  honey; 
and  she  will  inquire  of  her  grocer  for  comb 
honey,  for  some  night  she  will  want  to  sur- 
prise John  with  honey  and  warm  rolls,  you 
know,  and  so  it  goes.  But.  hold  a  little. 
We  had  better  not  all  rush  into  the  new  in- 
dustry; for  if  we  do.  while  we  may  not  kill  it 
we  may  hinder  its  growth.  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  it  were  a  better  industry  for 
the  city  than  the  country  l)ee-keeper.  and 
that  jiiore  careful  handling  would  be  re- 
ijuired  after  cutting  up  than  it  is  likely  to 
get  when  shipi)ed  some  distance.  Another 
thing,  it  would  seem  as  though  it  should 
be  used  pretty  soon  after  it  is  cut  uj),  as  the 
h(»ney  that  drijjs  from  the  comb  would  gran- 
ulate and  make  a  rather  unattractive-look- 
ing service;  or  does  the  ])erson  who  cuts  u]) 
the  cohilj  let  the  small  lilocks  stand  on  wire 
cloth  a  few  hours  till  dry?  [Yes.  they  are 
drained. — Fd.]  We  would  also  do  well  to 
rememV)er  that  there  must  be  some  waste 
from  the  edges  of  the  comb,  and  other  tle- 
fects.  A  i)ound  of  honey  occupies  almost  22 
cul)ic  inches  of  space,  or  %  lb.  b}(  inches. 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  LOUIS  ScHOi.i-,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


The  1910  census  will  be  an  unfortunate 
one  for  the  bee-keepers'  showing.  The  edi- 
torial concerning  it  on  p.  65  coincides  with 
my  mention  of  it,  Dec.  15,  exactly.  As  I  had 
stated,  Texas'  showing  will  be  about  half  an 
average  crop  census.  While  some  States 
will  fare  better,  others  will  be  even  worse 
off. 

■*- 

A  GOOSE    FOR   A   GOOSE. 

Hey,  Dr.  Miller,  don't  those  section-honey 
facts  I  gave  on  i)age  ;^9  seem  to  strike  you? 
Perhaps  they  strike  you  too  hard.  Yes, 
since  I  read  it  over  in  print  I  found  what  I 
had  done — struck  the  section-honey  produc- 
er a  little  too  hard.  And  you,  trying  to  get 
even  with  me,  page  68,  call  me  a  goose  in  a 
roundabout  way.  When  are  i/oii  going  to 
try  some  bulk  comb  honey?  Xo  need  of 
your  sympathy  for  our  being  flooded  out, 
even  if  you  joiii  the  Coloradans  in  a  change. 

OUR  NEW  qup:en-rearing  yard. 

Does  it  pay  the  honey-i)roducer  to  rear  his 
own  queens?  8ome  of  our  best  apiarists 
claim  it  does  not,  while  many  others  are 
raising  their  own  queens.  To  get  nearer  the 
truth  of  the  matter  an  extensive  experiment 
will  be  made  along  this  line  in  connection 
with  our  work  this  summer.  For  years  we 
have  jHirchased  our  queens,  upon  the  advice 
of  some  of  our  best  bee-men,  but  with  more 
<ir  less  unsatisfactory  results.  Resting  on 
the  sujjposition  that  our  eflforts  at  rearing 
our  own  queens  can  gi\e  us  no  less  satisfac- 
tory results,  if  not  better  ones,  we  are  mak- 
ing the  trialf 

We  believe  we  can  rear  our  own  queens 
cheai)er  than  we  can  buy  them  from  some 
one  else:  that  we  can  ha\e  better  queens  as 
a  result  of  our  own  selection  and  careful 
breeding  than  those  generally  obtained  from 
the  average  "  rushed-for-queens "  queen- 
raiser;  that  we  shall  have  better  results  with 
({ueens  right  from  our  queen-yard  over  those 
that  have  been  subject  to  several  days'  rough 
usage  in  the  mails,  and  that  we  can  have 
our  queens  just  when  we  want  them,  with- 
out waiting  for  delayed  orders,  which  alone 
often  amounts  to  severe  losses. 

With  as  many  as  26  ai)iaries  for  honey 
l)roduction  we  have  a  sjjlendid  opportunity 
for  making  a  selection  of  breeding  queens 
from  which  to  raise  our  new  queens.  For 
instance,  in  one  of  our  ai)iaries  a  colony  of 
pure  Italians  has  been  the  record  colony  for 
three  years  in  succession,  with  only  a  few 
others  coming  uj)  to  it,  first  one  season  and 
then  another.  Such  an  excellent  colony  is 
good  enough  for  a  (pieen-yard,  and  so  we 
took  it  there.  In  this  way  all  the  best  colo- 
nies from  each  of  the  various  ai)iaries  find 


their  way  to  the  queen-rearing  yard.  It 
gives  us  the  best  possible  from  hundreds  of 
good  colonies  concentrated  at  one  place. 
This  place  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  rearing  of 
good  queens  and  perpetuating  the  good  qual-  _ 
ities  of  the  cream  of  our  apiaries.  Is  it  not  ■ 
possible  thus  to  obtain  some  good  results?         * 

Of  course  it  takes  time  to  do  this  work; 
but  I  certainly  believe  that  such  a  branch 
or  dei)artment  should  be  kei)t  in  connection 
with  any  large  well-regulated  system  of  ai)i- 
aries,  just  as  well  as  other  lines  of  business 
have  their  different  deiiartments.  Then 
there  should  be  a  suitable  ])erson  in  charge 
of  that  department.  If  we  count  on  the  su- 
perior queens  that  should  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  the  money  saved  that  would  other- 
wise go  toothers  for  queens,  and  an  increase 
in  our  honey  crops  that  must  surely  result 
through  careful  selection  and  breeding,  our 
efforts  should  not  be  wasted. 

While  we  have,  from  years  of  selection, 
some  stock  as  good  as  may  be  desired,  we 
by  no  means  exjiect  to  stop  importing  into 
our  yards  new  blood  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ing queen-breeders  from  time  to  time,  to- 
ward still  further  improving  our  strains. 
Together  with  this  we  shall  always  employ 
the  best,  latest,  and  up-to-date  methocls  in 
queen-rearing,  so  that  our  experiments  shall 
not  lack  in  that  respect  at  any  time. 


A  LACK   OF   spring   FLOWERS. 

In  addition  to  sufficient  stores  left  the 
bees  in  the  fall  for  the  heavy  spring  brootl- 
rearing  a  vast  number  of  native  spring 
flowers  have  generally  been  a  great  aid. 
But.  due  to  more  or  less  i)eriods  of  drouth 
in  the  fall,  winter,  anil  this  spring,  there 
are  fewer  of  these  flowers  this  year  than  we 
have  had  for  many  years. 

In  consequence  of  this  our  colonies  that 
had  more  stores  early  in  the  spring  than  for 
a  number  of  years  have  drawn  on  these  so 
heavily  that  many  are  in  need,  and  have  to 
be  given  from  the  heavier  ones;  and  unless 
our  Ai)ril  mesquite  flow  yields  soon  it  may 
Ijecome  necessary  to  feed. 

The  ground  is  covered  with  bloom  in  a 
fair  season  during  April,  as  shown  by  the 
illustration  on  page  25.S.  This  is  our  State 
flower,  the  blue  lupine  {Lupinus  siihcarno- 
sus),  or  called  "blue  bonnet  "  or  " buffalo 
clover"  by  many.  It  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion over  the  entire  ground,  making  it  look 
like  a  solid  blue  carpet  for  miles  around. 
This  i)resents  a  beautiful  sight,  and  the  per- 
fume Alls  the  air,  the  bees  scampering  amid 
the  bloom  in  great  numbers. 

While  the  honey  yield  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  great,  it  aids  wonderfully  with  that 
from  other  bloom  in  building  up  colonies 
rai)idly  just  when  needed.  It  yields  great 
quantities  of  bright  yellow,  orange,  and  red 
colored  ])ollen.  Tliis  year,  however,  the 
ground,  usually  covered"  by  the  blue  carjiet 
of  bloom,  is  absolutely  bare  in  most  places, 
with  only  a  few  scattering  plants  in  favored 
spots. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


CERTAINTY  IN   QUEEN   INTRODUCTION. 

'■  I  sent  $10.00  for  a  special  breeding  queen. 
Now,  have  you  any  certain  way  of  safely  in- 
troducing a  queen  which  has  come  on  a 
long  journey  by  mail?" 

"The  formula  for  introduction  which  comes 
with  the  cage  and  queen  will  answer  very 
well  where  a  man  is  buying  from  10  to  100 
untested  queens,  as  the  loss  which  occurs  in 
using  it  is  generally  not  large  enough  to  pay 
for  the  extra  work  made  by  the  absolutely 
safe  introduction  phins;  but  I  had  rather 
spend  half  a  day  on  a  very  valuable  queen 
than  to  run  the  risk  with  the  ordinary  in- 
structions coming  with  the  queen. 

If  you  are  willing  to  have  the  breeder  in  a 
nucleus,  which  many  feel  is  best,  then  make 
a  cage  out  of  very  thin  wood  and  wire  cloth, 
or  of  tin  and  wire  cloth,  large  enough  to 
take  two  of  your  regular-sized  frames,  and 
at  the  same  time  small  enough  so  it  will  go 
into  the  hive  and  take  the  place  of  two 
frames.  This  is  quite  easily  done  where 
bright  tinned  wire  cloth  is  soldered  on  tin 
ends  and  bottom.  To  this  cage  should  be 
fitted  a  bee-tight  cover.  With  the  cage,  go 
to  any  colony  which  can  spare  them,  and 
get  two  frames  of  rijie  brood  —  so  ripe  that 
you  can  see  many  young  bees  gnawing  their 
way  out  from  the  cells.  Shake  and  brush 
e\  ery  bee  off  these  combs  and  hang  them 
in  your  cage.  Now,  before  a  window  in  a 
tight  room,  so  if  the  queen  should  fly  you 
can  not  lose  her,  open  the  mailing-cage  and 
l)ut  her  and  the  retinue  of  bees  which  came 
with  her  in  the  cage  with  the  combs  of 
emerging  brood.  Put  on  the  cage  cover,  all 
secure,  and  hang  this  cage  in  any  strong 
colony,  letting  it  take  the  place  of  two 
frames,  which,  if  they  have  brood  in  them, 
can  be  put  where  you  took  the  two  from 
which  are  in  the  cage.  Now  leave  the  cage 
for  from  three  to  five  days,  when,  an  hour 
or  so  before  sunset,  brush  every  bee  off  the 
outside  and  carry  it  to  the  hive  where  you 
wish  the  nucleus  to  stand,  and  hang  it  in 
this  hive.  Now  carefully  remove  the  cover 
and  take  out  the  frames  of  brood,  placing 
them  next  one  side  of  the  hive,  adjusting  a 
dummy  so  it  will  make  a  little  hive  the  size 
of  the  two  combs.  Fix  the  entrance  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hive  from  where  the  nu- 
cleus is,  and  put  on  the  hive  cover,  allowing 
the  few  bees  adhering  to  the  cage  to  crawl 
out  and  go  on  the  combs  with  the  others  at 
their  leisure.  In  a  week  or  so  give  this  little 
colony  another  frame  of  ripe  brood,  and  you 
•  will  have  a  nice  prosperous  little  colony 
from  which  you  can  secure  larvae  for  queen- 
rearing  as  often  as  you  wish,  unless  you 
raise  queens  by  the  thousand." 

"Why  do  you  have  the  entrance  on  the 
opiK)site  side  of  the  hive  from  the  nucleus?  " 

"So  as  to  prevent   robbing.     In  all  my 


years  of  experience  with  nuclei,  I  never 
knew  of  a  single  nucleus  being  robbed  out 
when  established  in  this  way.  And  very 
often,  where  rolibing  has  started  on  a  nu- 
cleus having  its  entrance  right  in  front  of 
the  combs  it  contains,  I  have  stopped  it  by 
changing  the  entrance,  so  to  speak,  by  shov- 
ing the  combs  over  to  the  oi)posite  side  and 
putting  the  dummy  next  to  thejn.  In  this 
way  the  bees  from  the  nucleus  go  and  come 
from  the  same  place  they  have  always  done, 
and  easily  learn  to  travel  across  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  to  their  combs,  so  they  are  not 
bewildered  as  they  would  be  by  changing 
the  entrance  instead  of  the  combs.  A  rob- 
ber bee  does  not  Uke  to  travel  over  a  long 
si)ace  where  there  is  danger  of  being  grabbed 
by  sentinels  strung  all  the  way." 

"The  combs  of  ripe  brood  should  have 
honey  enough  in  them  to  keep  the  little 
colony  in  good  heart  while  in  the  cage;  and 
when  put  in  the  hive,  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  make  them  i)rosperous  a  frame  of  honey 
should  be  set  in  next  to  the  side  of  the  hive, 
not  next  to  the  dummy.  By  thus  setting, 
we  put  the  honey  this  much  further  away 
from  robbers,  for  they  must  pass  clear 
through  the  little  colony  to  get  it. 

"If  you  wish  to  introduce  a  valuable 
queen  to  a  full  colony  of  bees,  take  their 
queen  away  early  in  the  forenoon,  or  long 
enough  before  so  the  bees  will  miss  her  pres- 
ence a  little  before  sunset,  at  which  time 
take  all  the  frames  of  brood  and  honey  from 
the  hive,  and  put  in  a  division-board  feeder 
full  of  feed.  This  feed  is  jireferable  made  of 
granulated  sugar,  but  extracted  honey  will 
answer.  Set  this  feeder  away  from  one  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  hive  about  the  space  of 
two  frames,  and  with  a  bent  wire  hang  the 
shipping-cage  containing  the  queen  and  her 
escorts  so  the  cage  will  come  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  back  side  of  the  hive  and 
midway  between  the  feeder  and  the  side  op- 
posite it.  Or  it  is  just  as  well  to  put  two 
empty  frames  in  this  sjjace  between  the 
feeder  and  the  side  of  the  hive,  allowing  the 
caged  queen  to  hang  between  them,  down 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  top-bars.  Be- 
fore putting  in  the  caged  queen,  uncover  the 
candy,  as  per  the  directions  accompanying 
the  cage;  and  when  all  is  ready,  cover  the 
hive.  Now  shake  and  brush  all  the  bees  off 
their  combs  down  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  their  old  home,  into  which  they  will  at 
once  run;  and,  if  done  near  sunset,  few  will 
take  wing  during  the  commotion  which  will 
soon  commence  when  they  find  out  the 
changed  condition.  They  will  run  over  the 
hive  for  two  or  three  hours;  but  before  morn- 
ing settle  down  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
can  not  find  their  old  queen  or  combs,  clus- 
tering about  the  cage  and  new  queen.  The 
combs  of  beeless  brood  may  be  given  in  an 
upper  story  to  another  colony  to  care  for 
during  the  next  two  days,  or  until  the  queen 
is  out,  and  has  commenced  to  lay  in  the 
comb  which  will  be  built  from  the  food  in 
the  feeder  when  their  old  combs  should  be 
given  back  to  them  after  the  feeder  and  two 
frames  are  removed. 
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General  Correspondence 


IS  IT  THAT  NEW  BEE  DISEASE? 


Something  that  Attacks  Adult  Bees  in  a  Pecul- 
iar   Way. 

15Y    B.    I.    OILMAN. 


I  am  in  ln)ul)le,  and  very  imich  in  need 
of  your  advice.  I  have  about  -io  colonies  of 
bees  in  two  apiaries.  These  bees  went  into 
the  winter  in  very  tine  condition.  Every 
colony  was  very  strong  in  i/oxng  bees,  with 
l)lenty  of  honey.  A  iight  honey-How  the 
last  of  September  enabled  the  bees  to  store 
as  many  as  three  combs  of  honey  to  each 
hive.  They  had  quite  a  lot  of  i)oilen.  also. 
The  Ijees  "wintered  splendidly.  I  looked 
over  the  apiary  in  February,  and  all  seemed 
strong;  but  I  iioticed  that  the  honey  gath- 
ered in  September  had  not  been  capped.  I 
could  not  see  that  they  had  used  any  of  it. 
It  was  all  granulated.  I  did  not  examine 
the  sealed  "stores  any  more  than  to  notice 
that  they  were  usingthem  u]);  about  March 
1st  I  noticed  tiies  at  the  entrance  of  some 
stands.  I  examined  at  once,  and  found  the 
bees  dwindled  to  a  handful.  In  some  cases 
the  bees  were  gone,  leaving  frames  of  honey. 
I  examiiied  every  thing  and  found  the  hon- 
ey granulated — no  pollen.  In  colonies  that 
appeared  not  to  be  affected  I  found  them 
building  up  nicely — brood,  but  no  i)ollen. 

After  our  experience  of  last  year  of  a  pol- 
len famine  and  starved  brood,  which  we 
(juickly  corrected  after  reading  an  article  in 
(Jleanings.  entitled  •'Pollen  Famine."  we 
commenced  to  feed  equal  i)arts  of  Hrst-class 
cotton-seed  meal  and  dour,  which  the  bees 
took  readilv  for  about  ten  days,  when  nat- 
ural i)ollen  began  to  come  in.  The  bees, 
however,  continued  to  die,  and  in  some 
cases  they  left  brood  in  all  stages  (eggs  to 
hatching  brood).  The  bees  have  diarrhea 
or  dysentery — the  alighting-board  shows  it. 

\N'e  have  been  reading  Or.  Miller's  article. 
Nov.  1,  J).  ()t>4.  "Diseases  of  Mature  Bees;"' 
also  the  article  that  follows,  "Animal  Par- 
asites as  a  Cause  of  Bee  Diseases."  We  are 
fearful  that  this  disease  may  be  Xostma 
apia  in  some  form,  although  the  voidings 
are  bright  yellow,  coarse,  and  very  copious. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  distension  of 
body  or  bowels  in  dead  bees.  The  frames  of 
the  alTected  col(»nies  are  not  "messed  uj)" 
at  all.  excei)ting  where  rol)bers  have  worked 
on  the  granulated  honey;  and  even  there, 
there  is  no  sign  of  voidings.  We  lind  no 
dead  bees  around  the  hives  nor  in  them,  ex- 
cepting in  two  or  three  hives  where  the  bees 
seem  to  have  starved  to  death  from  want  of 
food  —  our  neglect;  and  e\en  in  there,  no 
sign  of  evacuations  on  the  alighting-boards 
or  inside  tiie  hive.  Tlie  disease  seems  to 
have  "let  ui)"  in  one  apiary  wliere  the  loss 
was  about  10  colonies  in  l.')(i  —  a  big  loss  for 


Southwest  Texas.  But  at  the  home  apiary 
they  are  still  dying,  but  not  so  bad,  how- 
ever: and  many  affectetl  colonies  are  build- 
ing u\)  nicely.  In  no  case  have  we  found  a 
queeidess  colony. 

The  strongest  colony  in  the  home  apiary, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  that  liave  not  been 
affected  with  this  dysentery,  lias  a  golden 
Italian  queen.  This  looks  as  though  the 
golden  (jueen  were  more  immune  than  black 
or  hybrid. 

I  will  add  that  there  are  no  ai)iaries  with- 
in six  miles  of  us;  that  some  ai)iaries  near 
I'valde  and  Batesville  are  having  heavy 
losses,  probably  from  the  same  cause. 

Pearsall,  Texas,  March  io. 

[We  have  comi)ared  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  mentioned  by  Dr.  Miller  and 
Friedman  (Jreiner.  on  i)ages  (j<i4  and  <>(i5  of 
(li.EAXiNGS  for  last  year.  There  are  several 
things  that  suggest  that  it  might  he  Xosenifi 
apis:  although  the  voidings  rei)orted  by  you 
are  yellow,  you  will  notice  in  the  articles  re- 
ferred to  it  si)eaks  of  the  contents  of  the 
middle  bowel  being  white.  We  do  not 
know  whether,  in  the  downward  passage, 
the  contents  become  yellow  or  not.  As  it 
is,  we  are  referring  this  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  suggest 
that  you  send  him  at  once  bees  that  have 
died  from  this  ])eculiar  disease,  and  also  a 
slat  of  wood  or  something  showing  the  char- 
acter and  color  of  the  voidings. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  affected  colo- 
nies be  i)ut  into  a  quarantine  yard  where 
there  are  no  other  bees,  for  we  judge  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  leave  these  bees  that  are  af- 
fected in  a  yard  where  there  are  ])erfectly 
normal  bees. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  the  trouble  can 
be  due  to  ])ollen  famine.  While  the  lack  of 
nitrogenous  food  affects  the  development  of 
brood,  it  does  not  in  any  wise  have  any  ef- 
fect, direct  or  indirect,  on  adult  bees.  The 
fact  that  you  notice  that  the  bees  are  dying 
off  in  such  large  numbers  shows  that  it  is  a 
form  of  dysentery;  l)ut  as  we  have  had  sucli 
mild  weather,  if  it  is  the  old-fashioned  kind 
we  would  naturally  exi)ect  its  ravages  to  let 
up  after  the  bees  get  to  Hying.  We  sliould 
be  i)leased  to  know  whether  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  seen  any  thinu  like  it. — Ei>.] 


SPRING  FEEDING. 

Stimulation  Usually  Detrimental  Because  of  Cold 
Weather  that  is  Likely  to  Follow. 


IJV   LEON   C.    WHEELHK. 


The  advent  of  spring  brings  ui>  again  the 
mooted  (juestion  of  si)ring  feeding.  A  few 
years  ago.  before  I  had  tried  it  extensively. 
I  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  stimidative 
spring  feeding;  but  as  I  l)egan  to  make  use 
of  it  in  a  general  way  I  soon  made  uj)  my 
mind  it  is  largely  a  question  of  locality 
whether  it  would  be  a  success  or  failure,  and 
that  in  my  locality  the  latter  was  the  case. 
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When  it  was  apiiaieatly  settled  warm 
weather  I  hitrochiced  my  feeders  and  began 
feeding  warm  syrup,  about  half  a  i)int  daily. 
In  a  short  time  I  coukl  see  ijuite  a  percei)ti- 
ble  increase  in  the  brood-rearing,  and  each 
liive  contained  all  the  l^rood  the  bees  could 
cover,  and  I  patted  myself  on  the  back. 
Conditions  around  the  hive  seemed  to  l^e 
about  the  same  as  during  a  light  honey-tlow; 
and  as  1  watched  their  rapid  up-building 
my  enthusiasm  for  the  system  waxed  high. 

But  my  entliusiasm  was  destined  to  be 
short-lived,  for  there  soon  came  a  miserable 
cold  spell  of  weather;  and  the  bees,  attempt- 
ing to  cover  all  the  brood,  lost  down  to  a 
smaller  amount  than  they  would  have  had 
had  there  been  no  stimulation.  When  the 
cold  spell  was  over,  the  dead  brood  was  all 
dragged  out  unceremoniously  by  the  bees, 
and  deposited  in  front  of  the  hives.  Some- 
how as  I  examined  those  piles  of  dead  brood 
my  hopes  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  which  had 
been  running  high,  suddenly  dropped  to 
zero.  My  enthusiasm  for  the  system  of 
si)ring  feeding  gradually  oozed  out.  I  was 
not  entirely  discouraged,  however,  but  went 
on  with  the  feeding  until  the  beginning  of 
the  honey-tiow.  This  honey-tlow  found  the 
bees  in  as  poor  condition  to  gather  it  as  any 
season  since  I  have  been  in  the  business. 

I  have  since  tried  it  to  a  limited  extent  on 
a  few  colonies,  beginning  late  in  the  season: 
and,  while  I  have  never  had  quite  as  bad 
luck  since,  still  I  liave  never  been  able  to 
see  that  the  colonies  so  fed  showed  any  per- 
ceptible gain  over  those  given  combs  of 
sealed  stores,  if,  indeed,  they  did  as  well. 
The  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  saving  a  lot  of  combs  filled  with 
honey  gathered  from  the  late  fall  flowers. 
This  honey  is  not  fit  to  use  for  winter  stores, 
neither  is  it  of  any  account  to  extract  for 
sale;  but  for  spring  feeding  it  is  excellent. 
Much  of  it  is  gathered  so  late  that  the  bees 
do  not  cap  it  over,  and  will,  for  this  reason, 
make  use  of  it  much  more  readily  when  set 
in  their  hives  in  the  s])ring.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  all  colonies  are  exam- 
ined and  supplied  with  these  frames  of  hon- 
ey, each  colony  loeing  given  sufficient  to  last 
it  vmtil  the  honey-how.  Since  using  this 
method  I  have  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  getting  my  bees  in  prime  condition 
for  the  flow.  Even  colonies  a])i)earing  to  be 
\ery  weak  when  o])ened  up  in  the  spring 
will  usually,  if  given  ])lenty  of  stores,  be 
ready  for  the  flow  when  it  comes.  If  a  few 
colonies  do  not  ai)pear  to  be  building  up 
fast  enough  to  be  in  condition  at  that  time 
I  begin  about  two  weeks  before  the  flow,  ex- 
changing hatching  brood  from  some  of  the 
overstrong  colonies  for  eggs  and  unsealed 
larvfe  from  the  weak  colonies.  This  brings 
them  to  the  required  standard,  and  also 
helps  to  prevent  the  larger  colonies  from 
getting  too  crowded  before  the  season. 

Many  writers  have  made  the  claim  that  a 
frame  or  frames  of  sealed  stores  would  act  as 
a  sort  of  division-board  in  the  hive,  and  that 
brood-rearing  would  be  carried  up  to  them 
and  stopped.     Xow.  this  has  never  been  the 


case  with  me;  and,  in  fact,  it  very  often 
hai)pens  that  the  best  colonies  I  have  are 
those  which  come  out  in  the  spring  with  a 
hive  crammed  full  of  sealed  stores. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
I  believe  that  locality  plays  an  important 
part  in  this  discussion,  and  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve that,  in  a  locality  similar  to  that  of 
the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  for  instance,  or  in 
any  other  place  where  the  main  flow  comes 
on  after  a  long  sjiell  of  settled  weather,  stim- 
ulative feeding  can  be  carried  on  with  profit 
to  the  apiarist. 

But  where  one  is  liable  to  have  cold  raw 
spells  of  weather,  and  even  snowstorms, 
sometimes  right  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
honey-flow,  the  system  is  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Barryton,  Mich. 

[Our  correspondent's  experience  is  quite 
in  line  with  the  experience  of  others  who  re- 
ported on  this  matter  something  over  a  year 
ago.  The  latest  practice  for  most  localities 
is  to  feed  liberally  in  the  fall;  then  in  the 
spring,  if  certain  colonies  run  short,  to  give 
combs  of  sealed  stores  that  have  been  held 
in  reserve,  or  from  some  colony  or  colonies 
that  can  spare  them. — Ed.] 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  RETAILER. 


Co-operative    Selling    vs.  Individual    Selling    of 
Honey. 

BY  T.    EDWARD   DIENER. 


The  article  by  Wesley  Foster,  p.  105,  ¥eh. 
15,  indicates  that  the  writer  has  had  some 
un])leasant  experiences  with  unwilling  re- 
tailers, as  he  winds  up  by  condemning  the 
whole  retail  business  as  being  responsible 
for  the  high  prices  of  all  articles  designed 
for  consumption.  It  will  certainly  take 
more  than  one  man  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  of  the  day,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  retailer.  I  am  not 
answering  the  above  article  because  I  feel 
capable  of  solving  the  ])roblem,  but  because 
I  wish  to  see  the  retailers  of  the  country 
justified.  I  myself  am  a  retailer,  not  of  gro- 
ceries, but  of  men's  wearing  apj)arel. 

In  my  estimation,  retailers  have  been 
hurt  by  the  statement  that  they  charge  an 
excessive  jirofit;  but  the  fact  is  that,  while 
the  retailers  are  compelled  to  advance 
prices  continually  of  late,  their  percentage 
of  profit  has  been  reduced.  Of  course,  there 
may  be  occasional  cases  of  i)rofits  of  38  per 
cent,  but  the  average  is  considered  to  be 
about  25  i)er  cent,  out  of  which  10  per  cent 
goes  toward  the  payment  of  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  business,  such  as  light,  rent, 
help,  etc.  But  this  does  not  cover  many 
additional  risks  that  occur  in  some  lines, 
such  as  damaged,  rotted,  spoiled,  faded,  or 
out-of-style  stock.  This  comes  out  of  the 
other  15  per  cent,  so  that  the  retailer  is  al- 
lowed, say,  5  per  cent  on  his  investment, 
and  perhaps  a  few  per  cent  for  the  time  he 
gives   to   his    business.     There    are   man\- 
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lines  of  goods  that  are  sold  near  the  cost 
price,  on  which  the  retailer  can  not  advance 
prices. 

Mr.  Foster  thinks  that  co-operative  selling 
might  help  the  problem,  but  1  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  Co-oi)eration  is  efifected  for  the 
l)urpose  of  getting  as  big  a  price  as  possible. 
We  have  good  exami)les  of  what  co-opera- 
tion does  in  the  large  city  department  stores 
in  a  retail  way.  They  do  not  sell  any  cheap- 
er than  individual  retailers,  on  an  average, 
but  they  do  screw  down  the  wages  to  a  sin- 
fully low  standard,  the  surplus  then  going 
into  their  pockets  as  additional  profits.  If 
some  individual  retailers  should  get  that 
amount  of  work  out  of  their  help  they  would 
willingly  pay  twice  the  wages  i)aid  by  the 
tlepartment  stores. 

This  economic  problem  will  be  solved  in 
time  by  evolution,  but  all  of  us  will  have  to 
work  toward  that  end.  In  visiting  farmers 
I  occasionally  find  cases  of  waste  in  a  varie- 
ty of  forms,  which,  if  guarded  against, 
would  help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
things  from  the  ranks  of  the  producers.  We 
hear  many  encouraging  words  in  the  agri- 
cultural press  of  the  good  prices  that  all  prod- 
uce is  bringhig,  which  goes  to  show  that 
tlie  producers  ha\e  also  contributed  their 
share  toward  advanced  prices.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge them  this,  for  they  certainly  work 
hard  enough  to  earn  it. 

Men  not  fit  for  the  retail  trade  soon  find 
out  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  retire  (a  nat- 
ural law  of  business) ;  but  this  hardly  helps 
to  increase  prices,  for  competition  keeps 
prices  down  to  a  central  scale  or  level. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


BUCKWHEAT-GROWING. 


The  Ground  Must  be  Plowed  Six  Weeks  Before 
Sowing,  to  Get  the  Best  Results. 

BY   PERCY   ORTON. 


,1.  H.  McGcfwan's  article,  p.  151,  on  buck- 
wheat-growing, interests  me  very  much,  as 
I  am  a  New  York  buckwheat  farmer.  Plow- 
ing and  preparing  the  land  makes  all  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  crop. 
You  who  intend  to  raise  any  this  year,  paste 
this  in  your  hat:  Plow  at  least  six  or  eigM 
weeks  before  you  intend  to  sow  and  harrow, 
or,  better  yet,  disk  with  Clark's  double-ac- 
tion disk  harrow  once  each  week.  If  the 
land  was  plowed  the  f^ll  previous,  so  much 
the  better.  If  you  don't  think  this  early 
plowing  amounts  to  any  thing,  try  early 
and  late  plowing  in  the  same  field,  and  see 
the  difference.  It  will  be  one-third  in  favor 
■of  the  early  plowing.  I  raised  20  acres  last 
^season,  which  yielde<l  27  bushels  per  acre  of 
jsilverhull.  This  makes  the  most  and  whit- 
est flour  per  bushel  —  ours  this  year  27  to  30 
lbs.  per  bushel,  selling  wholesale  at  $3.00 
))er  cwt. 

I  never  sow  as  much  per  acre  of  seed  as 
Mr.  McGowan,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  he 
gets  an  enormous  growth  of  straw  when  l^ 
bushels  of  Japanese  is  sown   to  the  acre. 


With  me  that  was  always  the  variety  that 
branched  the  most,  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  false  kernels,  made  the  poorest  Hour,  and 
the  least  honey.  I  ha\e  had  no  use  for  it  on 
our  farms  for  ten  years.  The  old-fashioned 
buckwheat  is  superior  to  .Iai)anese  for  flour 
and  honey. 

Mr.  Alexander  told  me,  three  years  ago 
next  August,  when  I  wds  there  at  his  home, 
that  the  farmers  in  his  locality  did  not  pro- 
duce as  much  grain  or  flour  while  raising 
•Japanese  as  they  did  with  the  old-fashioned 
black  or  silverhull:  that  his  bees  would  fly 
right  over  .Japanese  to  get  to  the  black  or 
silverhull.  I  mentioned  this  on  p.  1504,  Dec. 
15,  1908. 

THE   AMOUNT   AND   KIND  OF   FERTILIZER. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  best  yields  came 
from  i)lowing  and  harrowing  the  field  six 
weeks  previous  to  sowing,  using  i)er  acre  )4 
bushel  silverhull,  30  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  100 
lbs.  commercial  fertilizer  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  8  lbs.,  and  potash  8  lbs.,  togeth- 
er with  one  bushel  of  sifted  wood  ashes,  all 
mixed  together  and  sown  with  a  drill.  This 
field  contained  six  acres,  ■k}4  of  which  was 
plowed  early,  and  the  other  1)4  acres 
plowed  and  fitted  two  days  before  sow- 
ing, which  was  done  July  8,  1909,  and  gave 
a  yield  of  165  bushels.  The  1)4.  acres  plowed 
last  did  not  average  half  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  field.  One  acre  of  this  had  been  in 
potatoes  the  year  before,  and  was  heavily 
manured.  I  expected  the  largest  yield  on 
that  one  acre,  but  was  mistaken,  as  the  sod 
ground  did  the  best.  It  is  very  hard  work 
to  reduce  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  soda  st> 
as  to  have  it  pass  through  the  drill;  there- 
fore I  shall  use  a  commereial  fertilizer  con- 
taining nitrogen,  3)4  lbs.,  phosphoric  acid  s 
lbs.,  i)otash  8  lbs.,  in  every  100-lb.  sack;  also 
one  bu.shel  of  miffed  ashes.  Set  the  drill  to 
run  200  lbs.  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre. 

One  of  the  "old  granny"  whims  is  the 
time  to  sow  buckwheat.  I  say,  sow  it  any 
time  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  in  the 
spring — here,  any  time  from  June  1  to  July 
1 — the  earlier  the  better.  If  you  ever  plant- 
ed potatoes  on  an  old  buckwheat-field  some 
seed  from  the  old  buckwheat  will  always 
come  up,  and  such  always  have  the  plump- 
est grain,  even  if  it  started  to  grow  in  May; 
therefore  I  don't  take  stock  in  late-sown 
buckwheat  to  prevent  its  "blasting"  in  the 
hottest  weather,  even  if  older  persons  say 
so;  for  in  this  section  we  sometimes  have 
killing  frosts  as  early  as  Aug.  27.  I>ook  out 
and  get  in  l)etween  frosts. 

Northampton,  N.  Y.,  March  7. 

[One  of  the  best  crops  of  buckwheat  we 
ever  had  was  sown  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
frost  was  out  of  the  ground. 

We  are  interested  in  that  statement  to  the 
effect  that  .lapanese  buckwheat  is  inferior, 
both  in  point  of  honey  and  flour  to  the  old- 
fashioned  kinds.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
we  have  had  rejwrts  before  to  the  effect  that, 
although  Jai)anese  furnished  more  straw 
and  more  bushels  of  grain,  it  actually  fur- 
nished less  flour  and  less  honey.  H«v,-  is 
this,  friends? — Ed.] 
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THE    AGENCY    OF  BEES    IN    FERTILIZING 
PLANTS  BY  MINGLING  THE  POLLEN. 


BY    E.   E.    ROOT. 


[The  following:  is  a  portion  of  a  chapter  on  pollen, 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  A  B  ("  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture,  now  in  the  pres.s.  A.s  it  .show.s  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  bee.s  and  flower.s  we  repro- 
duce it  in  these  paees  at  this  time  so  that  our  read- 
ers may  .see  and  verily  some  of  the  wonderful  things 
in  nature.  It  is  imi)ortant.  too,  that  the  bee-keei>er 
be  informed  as  to  the  intimate  relation  between  his 
industry  and  that  of  fruit-growine.  .Some  fruit- 
growers and  farmers  are  so  ignorant  that  they  im- 
agine their  neighljors"  bees  are  robbing  their  tlow- 
er.s.  They  are  just  the  kind  of  ohaijs  who  si>ray 
when  their  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  A  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  as  \vell  as  a  little  diplomacy,  is  needed 
to  get  such  men  to  see  that,  so  far  from  killing  the 
bees  (the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggsi.  they 
should  welcome  them  as  their  hext  friendx.  The 
facts  are  gleaned  largely  from  Fletcher  and  ( 'he- 
shire.  The  latter  appears  to  have  drawn  to  some 
extent  from  Darwin  and  Gray. — Kd.J 

Before  we  consider  the  woiiderftil  little 
schemes  of  nature  to  bring  al)oiit  tlie  work 
of  cross-fertilization,  it  will  be  necessary  1o 
give  a  few  of  the  common  terms  emi)loye(l 
in  botany  to  designate  the  different  parts  of 
the  tiower.  In  the  accomi)anying  illustra- 
tion we  liave  a  case  of  what  is  known  as  the 
hermai)hrodite  tiower,  that  is  to  say,  a  per- 
fect tiower  that  is  capable  of  self-ferliliza- 
tion.  In  most  of  the  si)ecimens  that  we 
show,  we  shall  ])resent  deviations  from  the 
perfect  tiower.  In  most  flowers  we  have  the 
male  and  female  organs,  the  latter  re]>re- 
sented  by  what  is  known  as  the  pistil  at  the 
to))  of  which  is  a  receptive  surface  calle<i 
the  stigma.  Sometimes  tliere  is  a  ttibe  con- 
necting the  stigma  with  the  ovary.  'I'his 
is  called  tiie  style.  The  male  organs  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  anthers.  Tliese 
contain  little  granides  of  i)owder  known  as 
jiollen.  Around  the  male  and  female  or- 
gans are  what  is  known  as  the  coro!l-a.  con- 
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sistingof  leaves  of  various  colors,  and  out- 
side of  tiiese  is  the  calyx,  tisiially  green. 
The  stem  that  sui)])orts  tlie  anther  is  called 
the  filament.  Tlie  nectaries  are  usually  lo- 
cateil  at  the  base  of  the  pistil  or  the  bottom 
of  the  tiower  as  at  B.  The  main  jiortion  of 
the  pistil  called  the  ovary  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  embryo  fruit.  In  order  that  this 
may  develop,  the  i)ollen  from  A  must  be 
conveyed  in  some  manner  to  the  surface  of 
the  stigma  as  at  (".  The  fertilizing  lluid 
passes  downward,  causing  the  fruit  to  de- 
veloj).  It  woidd  i)e  well  to  hear  in  minti 
these  botanical  terms  in  the  description 
which  follows  in  order  to  understand  how 
beautiful  and  jjerfeet  is  the  design  of  nature 
in  bringing  about  cross-))ollination. 

Something  should  be  said  regarding  the 
evident  intent  of  nature  to  bring  about 
crossing  between  the  si)ecies  both  in  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Among 
animals,  inbreeding  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  weaken  ofTsi)ring.  Tlie  same  i)rincii)le 
holds  true  to  a  certain  extent  among  i)lants. 
•'A  study  of  the  devices  jjiovided  l)y  na- 
ture to  iiisure  cross-fertilization,"'  says  Dr. 
Fletcher,  forms  one  of  the  most  charming 
branches  of  the  whole  study  of  botany." 
The  great  naturalist  Charles  Darwin  is  re- 
corded as  saying  that  the  general  princii)le 
can  be  seen  "running  through  all  branches 
of  the  aninud  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Al- 
th.)ugh  some  i)laiits.  he  says,  can  be  and 
are  fertilizeil  by  their  own  i)()llen,  it  is  al- 
ways of  greater  l)enetit  to  their  descendants 
if  the  Howers  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from 
other  dowers  of  the  same  kind  growing  u])- 
on  other  i)lants,  Darwin  summed  up  his 
observations  with  the  statement  that  '"X^a- 
ture    afihors    per])etual     self-fertilization." 
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Since  then,  says  I>r.  Fleli-her.  "endless  oh- 
servations  have  con  firmed  Ihe  accuracy  of 
Harwm's  law:  and  it  has  l)een  found  that  in 
tiie  vast  majority  of  i)hints  special  ai)i)h- 
aiices  exist  which  will  secure  a  moro  or  less 
frequent  mter-cross."  And  then  he  }i;oeson 
to  say  that  these  appliances  comjiletely  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  self-fecundati(in. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  airencies  for 
the  fertilization  of  plants,  we  may  say  in  a 
general  way  that  there  are  two.  the  animate 
and  the  injinimate.  Among  the  Hrst  men- 
tioned may  l)e  included  wind.  rain,  and  the 
force  of  gravity.  There  can  be  no  (luestlon 
but  that  pollen  from  some  plants  is  blown 
not  only  from  flower  to  (lower,  but,  in  some 
cases,  clear  out  to  sea.  Cases  are  on  reco.cl 
where  pollen  from  certain  sj)ecies  of  i)ines 
lias  been  found  hundreds  and  lumdreds  of 
miles  floating  in  the  air  and  lodging  in  the 
rigging  of  shii)s.  llain  doubt  less  has  a  large 
inlluence.  because  it  si)atters  Ihe  fertilizing 
clement  from  one  llower  to  another,  (grav- 
ity must  necessarily  convey  the  pollen  lo- 
cated on  the  to])s  of  the  trees  or  plants  to 
the  blossoms  situated  further  down,  whether 
on  the  same  or  other  plant  of  the  same  si)e- 
cies. 

Among  tlie  animate  agencies  for  the  di  - 
Iribution  of  ])ollen.  insects  (and  especially 
bees)  are  by  far  tlie  most  imjxjrtant.  To  a 
very  limited  extent  animals  and  birds  may 
assist.  While  insects  otlier  tlian  bees  un- 
tloul)tedly  i)erform  a  \  ery  valuable  service, 
the  honey-bee.  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
out  earlier  in  the  spring  than  all  other  in- 
.sects,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  by  far 
the  most  imi)ortant  nreans  of  bringing  about 
cross-polUnation  among  om-  fruit-trees;  and 
even  when  c  '.  iie  •  insects  are  in  the  a.v.  it  out- 
numbers any  other  species,  and  ]K,s>ibly,  in 
some  cases,  all  other  s|)ecies  comi^ncd,  a 
thousand  to  one.  Its  general  slnipe  and  size, 
the  si)ecial  construction  of  its  tongue  and  its 
legs,  all  together  make  it  especially  adai)t- 
able  for  receiving  and  carrying  i)ollen. 


oa 


Kk;.  3.— (koss-sectidns  or  Dimduphic  I'l.i  \vkk  iI'himi  i 

vuLG.vuis.  Common  I'lUMiiosK.i.  ( )r(lf  r  I'rimulncea  . 

-From  Clicsliirc, 

Cross-fertilization  among  some  i)lants  is 
brought  aixiul  by  the  male  and  female  or- 
gans, the  stamens  and  |)istils  i)eing  located 
in  difTerent  llowers.  sometimes  on  the  same 
])lant  or  tree,  and  again  on   separate  trees. 


— From  Fletcher. 

In  the\.illows,  for  example,  the  male  cat- 
kins, that  is.  the  portion  of  the  flower  bear- 
ing the  stamens,  appear  on  one  tree  while 
the  pistils  ap])ear  on  another.  This  technic- 
ally is  called  staminate  and  pistillate  inflo- 
rescence. As  the  willows  are  a  source  of 
honey  as  well  as  pollen,  and  as  they  come  to 
bloom  very  early  in  the  season,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  liees  must  i)lay  a  large  i)art  in  their 
cross-] )ollinat ion.  ("ommon  cases  of  male 
and  female  llowers  on  the  same  plant  are 
found  in  the  butternut,  hiclvory,  birches, 
and  hazels.  In  some  instances  the 
male  |)ortion  of  the  flower  comes  to 
maturity  before  the  female,  and  v'i(( 
vt  rs(t.  In  others  there  seems  to  be  an 
elTort  on  the  part  of  nature,  through 
a  sjiecial  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
l)ar1s  of  the  llower.  to  jjrevent  self- 
fertilization.  In  this  case  it  ai)pears 
that  the  bee.  or  some  insect,  jnust 
carry  the  pollen  from  one  jilant  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Cheshire  in  his  magnilicent 
work.  "Jiees  and  Jiee-kcei)ing."  \'ol. 
I.,  gives  a  niuiilier  of  very  interesting 
examples  of  the  w(uk  performed  by 
l.ees.  While  he  ai)i^ears  to  have 
('rawn  from  Charles  Darwin  and  I'rof. 
Asa  (tray,  lus  illustrations  showiig 
h':w  Nature  has  sought  to  prevent 
^  elf-pollination  are  so  interesting  and 
\aluable.  especially  as  they  show  the 
service  performed  by  the  bee,  that  we  repro- 
duce them  here. 

In  Fig.  ;'>  we  have  a  cross-section  of  what 
is  known  as  the  common  ]Mimrose  (Prh)iii- 
l((    riil(/((rix\ .  that  furnishes  an  examjtle  of 
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one  of  the  most  remarkable  eases  of  how 
Xature  has  schemed  lo  bring  about  cross- 
fertilization.  This  is 
what  is  Jviiown  as  u 
dimorphic  flower,  thai 
is  to  say.  there  are  two 
forms  of  flowers  on  the 
same  jilant.  At  A  the 
stiirma  of  the  female 
portion  reaches  iij)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  llow- 
er-tube.  The  anthers, 
or  male  portion,  aj)- 
l)eiir  about  half  way 
down  the  flower-tube 
as  at  a.  At  B  we  have 
just  the  reverse:  the 
stiijma  stands  about 
h;df  way  down  the 
tlower-tube  while  the 
anthers  are  clear  at  the 
to]).  The  fiower-tube 
itself  is  supposed  to  l)e 
about  the  dei)th  of  the 
reach  of  a  bee's  tongue. 
.\  l)ee  comes  to  A, 
reaches  down  at  the 
|)oint  o  for  its  nectar. 
The  anthers  half  u)) 
dust  the  tongue  at  a 
point  about  lialf  way 
uj)  its  length.  After 
the  bee  has  secured  its 
coveted  sweet,  it  jiasses 
to  the  next  flower,  li, 
where  the  u|)i)er  i)or- 
tion  of  the  tongue  and 

moutli  becomes  dusted  with  the  pollen  from 
the  anthers,  and  the  jwllen  dust  that  was 
secured  from  the  other  flower  A  will  just 
reach  the  stigma  in  the  llower  li.  The  i)ol- 
len  dust  that  was  received  from  the  llower 
I?  will  just  reach  the  stigma  in  the  flower  .\. 
There  is  another  signiticant  and  interesting 
fact,  that  tlie  i)oilen  granules  of  H  are  too 
larije  to  be  received  in  the  stigma  of  li,  but 
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iiracece. — Gray. 
just  right  to  go  in  the  stigma  of  A.     Thus 
we  see  how  nature  has  cunningly  devised  a 
sclieme  of  what   is  called   dimorphic   cross- 
fertilization.     In   other  words,  she   has   s;) 
l)lanned  it  that  the  pollen  of  the  same  flower 
can    not  fertilize  its  own  stigma,  hence  we 
see  the  necessity  <»f  some  insect  of  just  about 
the   right    size,    as  the  l^ee.  of  exactly  tlie 
same  tongue  lengtli  that  the  bee  has."    Let 
us   take  another 
/)o  example. 

In  Fig.  4  we 
have  a  very  i)ret- 
ty  example  of  the 
fine  honey-iilant 
willow-herb:  here 
the  pollen  of  the 
anthers  is  sterile 
to  tlie  ])istil  or 
stigma  of  the 
same  llower.  At 
A,  Fig.  4,  we  no- 
tice that  the 
stigma,  or  the 
style,  rather,  as 
at  s,  is  turned 
baclcward  away 
from  the  anthers 
at  a.  At  this 
stage  the  pollen 
at  the  anthers  is 
ri))e.  Al)eecomes 
along,  dusts  itself 
-CJiexiih-p.  over    the    jxiUen 
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ill  the  act  of  securing  nectar,  and  tlien 
l>asses  over  to  ii  of  a  flower  of  tlie  same 
species.  Here  t lie  iiolien  is  gone  from  the 
anthers,  but  the  pistil  has  straightened  out 
and  the  stigma  is  ripe 
to  receive  the  i)ollen 
that  the  hee  brings 
to  it  from  the  anthers 
of  A  of  the  other  liios- 
som  of  the  same  plant. 
It  will  be  api)arent  in 
this  i)articular  case, 
unless  insects,  partic- 
ularly the  bee.  carry 
the  pollen  from  A  to 
)?.  there  will  be  no 
fertilization  of  the 
])lant,  and  the  bloom 
will  die  without  fruit. 
In  Fig.  5  we  have 
another  case  no  less  remarkable  of  a  near 
relative  of  rhododendron  and  azaleas.  The 
filaments  bearing  the  anthers  are  curved 
downward,  the  anthers  themselves  ajijiear- 
ing  to  be  held  in  little  jiockets  of  the  llower. 
Ajijiarently  they  have  no  ])ower  of  their  own 
to  release  themselves.  But  a  bee  comes 
along,    alights   on    the   l)lossom.  and    as  it 


in  cross-sectional  drawing  of  B.  The  an- 
thers and  the  stigma  both  touch  the  bee  on 
the  under  side  of  the  waist  where  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  hair.     The  result  is  thai   pow- 
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reaches  around  for  the  nectar  jars  these  fil- 
aments loose,  when  they  immediately  fly 
u])ward,  dusting  the  bees  with  ])olleii.  This 
l)ollen  now  on  the  bee  may  fertilize  the 
stigma  or  jiistil  of  B:  l)ut  as  the  bee  goes 
from  llower  to  llower  the  pollen  is  niixecl,  for 
it  releases  all  the  anthers,  so  that 
other  insect  visitation  will  contin- 
ue on  the  process  of  cross-pollina- 
tion. We  ha\e  familiar  cases  of 
these  anchored-<lowii  anthers  in 
the  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and 
some  of  the  swamp  laurels.  'I'hey 
areall  honey-plants,  l)ut  t  he  honey 
is  said  to  he  |)oisonous. 

In  Fig.  ()  we  have  a  familiar 
blossom  of  the  pea  and  l)ean.  (»r 
technically  known  as  i)apiliona- 
ceous  (lowers.  At  ('  we  iiotice  em-  ,  _ 
bryo  V)ean  or  jiea  jiod.  -At  r/ we  '■  "••'<•— 
see  the  anthers  and  .s  the  stigma. 
This  whole  thing  is  co\  ered  Ijy  a  sort  of 
wings,  '{"he  bee  comes  along,  jiries  them 
ai)art.  and  readies  for  the  nectar  as  shown 


der  is  dusted  on  thewaisl  of  the  bee;  and  as 
it  goes  from  one  llower  to  another,  it  min- 
gles the  ])ollen  and  dusts  it  o\  er  the  stigma. 
The  general  shajie  of  the  llower  is  such  that 
the  wind  could  hardly  accomjjlish  much  in 
the  way  of  cross-fertilization,  and  apparent- 
ly the  liee  has  to  exert  some  strength  in 
forcing  a|)art  the  wings  of  the  corolla  in  or- 
der to  get  its  coveted  nectar. 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  the  familiar  rasj)- 
berry  blossom.  This  is  a  case  of 
where  there  is  very  little  color  but 
considerable  i)olleii  and  nectar  to  at- 
tract the  bees.  The  anthers  and  pis- 
tils sejjarated  from  each  other  a])pear 
in  large  numbers  on  each  lilossom. 
The  bee  alights  on  the  head  and 
reaches  down  for  the  nectar.  As  it 
does  so,  it  brushes  against  the  large 
number  of  anthers  and  ])istils.  In 
doing  so  it  mingles  the  jiollen.  fer- 
tilizing the  llower  with  its  own  ])olleii 
and  with  the  ]>ollen  from  other  i)lants. 
In  Fig.  s  we  ha\e  the  familiar  e\- 
ami)le  of  the  ai)ple-blossom.  Note 
there  are  five  stigmas  and  ten  anthers. 
In  many  varieties  of  the  ait|)le.  jiear. 
plum,  the  (lowers  are  sterile  to  their 
|)ollen;  but,  as  Fletcher  points  out. 
they  can  be  fecundated  readily  with  jioUen 
from  (lowers  growing  on  another  tree  of  the 
^^'e  therefore  see  how  \ery 
to  ha\e  insects.  es])eciall\' 
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l)ees.  to  carry  on  this  most  important  work 
of  cross- pollination,  without  wliich  there 
will   l)e  imi)erfecl   or   no  fruit  at   all.     Many 
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and  many  a  time  a  lai-k  of  fruit  during; 
some  i)artifular  season  is  ascribed  to  the 
tact  lliat  frosts  kill  the  blossoms,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weather  lias  been 
such  that  the  lioney-bees  were 
unable  to  get  out,  and  thus  car- 
ry <in  the  work  of  cross-fertili- 
zation. 

In  Fig.  s  we  have  the  case 
of  an  a])i)le  that  was  imperfect- 
ly fertilized.  There  is  i)erfect 
seed  and  perfect  fruit  forma- 
tion except  on  the  side  that 
has  an  indention.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  l)y  some 
prominent  growers  of  api)les 
that  it  is  such  fruit  as  this  that 
rarely  hangs  long  enough  to 
ripen.  The  first  severe  storm 
that  comes  along  causes  it  to 
drop  prematurely.  One  fruit- 
grower told  us  there  were  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  bushels 
of  api)les  every  year  that  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than 
windfalls  liecause  of  imj)erfect 
fertilization.  This  same  fruit- 
grower went  on  to  say  that  if 
the  bees  could  get  in  their  work 
properly,  and  the  trees  were 
spra^'eci  VielVtre  an<l  after  blos- 
soming, the  number  of  windfalls  would 
very  considerably  reduced. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  the  reader 
will  be  interested  in  referring  to  the  suljject 
of  fruit-blossoms,  elsewhere  in  this  work, 
where  limbs  of  trees  and  whole  trees  have 
l)een  covered  with  netting  while  they  were 
in  bloom.  The  fact  that  almost  no  fruit  de- 
velops under  these  nets  shows  that  fertiliza- 
tion brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
wind  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 


accomplished  by  insects,  and  that,  of  course, 
means  the  bees,  for  almost  no  other  insects 
are  flying  in  the  early  si)ring  when  fruit 
trees  come  into  bloom. 


I'k;.  9.— Iti.i 
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In  Fig.  H  we  have  a  remarkable  exam])le 
of  the  liower  of  the  sal\  ias.  amongwhich  we 
may  mention  the  celebrated  white  mountain 
sage  of  California.  X'otice  how  X'ature  has 
made  a  convenient  doorstej)  on  which  tiie 
V)ee  may  alight.  JJut  the  more  remarkable 
part  of  it  all  is,  how  the  filament  for  the  an- 
thers is  jointed.  Turn  to  ('.  and  it  will  be 
observed  there  is  a  si)ur  or  projection;  nan.e- 
ly.  r(c.  The  bee  stejjs  on  the  doorstep  at  /. 
Its  liead  bunts  against  the  jirojection.  (n-, 
causing  the  hinge-like  move- 
ment to  Ijend  the  anther.  <i. 
down  upon  its  back,  dustii.g 
it  all  over  with  pollen.  The 
act  can  i)e  seen  a  little  more 
l)erfectly  at  I).  X'^otice  how 
the  jointed  anther  is  i)aint- 
ing  the  back  of  the  bee  all 
over  with  pollen  dust.  In 
this  i)articular  flower,  as  at 
I),  the  stigma,  for  the  time 
being,  is  sterile  to  the  ])oIlcn 
of  that  flower,  but  the  Ijee 
goes  over  to  another  speci- 
men of  the  same  sjiecies.  as 
at  B.  It  alights  upon  the 
doorstep,  and.  with  its  back 
all  covered  with  dust,  the 
stigma  projecting  out  from 
its  little  canopy  above  brush- 
es over  the  back  of  the  bee. 
picking  u])  the  i)ollen.  thus 
securing  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ment from  some  other  flov.er 
of  the  same  sjjecies.  When 
we  rememl)er  that  large 
([uantities  of  beautiful  hon- 
ey are  secured  from  what  is 
known  as  the  white  moun- 
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lain  sajie,  of  California, 
we  can  realize  the  ini- 
jMirlanee  of  this  i)artic- 
ular  plant  to  the  l)ee- 
koeper.  Without  this 
f  r  OSS -fertilization  the 
l)lant  would  undoubted- 
ly '■  run  out,"  as  we  say. 
In  Fig.  1<»  we  have  a 
still  more  remarkable 
ease,  as  shown  in  the  or- 
chid. This  llower  is  a 
little  different  in  that 
the  anther-sac  has  a 
sticky  substance  on  the 
end,  as  shown  at  /•  in  A. 
This  ])od  adheres  to  the 
bee's  forehead  as  shown 
at  K  and  <).  With  this 
((ueer  ai)i)eiulafi;e  con- 
taining its  sac  of  i^ollen. 
the  bee  visits  other  IjIus- 
soms,  and.  as  seen  at  H. 
butts  its  head  against 
the  stigma  and  dusts  it 
over  with  ])()llen.  ("has. 
Darwin  ])oints  out  that 
this  beautiful  exi)eri- 
ment  can  be  accom- 
l)lished  with  the  point  of  a  lead-jiencil;  but 
as  it  is  not  i)resumed  that  any  foreign  ob- 
ject should  come  in  contact  with  the  blos- 
som except  the  insects  we  can  see  how  in- 
sect cross-fertilization  is  accomplished  in 
this  most  remarkable  manner. 


SIGNS  MADE  OF  HONEY. 


A   REAL  HONEY  SIGN. 

[The  plan  you  describe,  though  good,  is 
quite  old.  It  is  an  old  trick  to  most  honey 
exhibitors.  Our  back  volumes  will  show  a 
number  of  engravings  of  raised  and  depress- 
ed letters  in  comb  honey  that  have  been 
shown  at  honey  exhibits.  It  takes  a  good 
honey-flow  and  good  bees  to  make  a  nice 
job.     Not  all  bees  will  do  nice  work. — Ed.] 


How  to  Teach  Bees  to  Write. 


WATER  REQUIRED  BY  BEES. 


BY   HENHY   W.    KKITTON. 


For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  bee.  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
could  l)e  educated  to  write,  print,  cut,  and 
curve  or  engrave  letters  or  characters  upon 
the  frames  or  sections  of  honey  made  by 
them  so  as  to  V)e  used  as  a  trademark. 

With  this  idea  in  view  I  began  trying  to 
educate  them;  andafter  the  first  lesson  given 
them,  they  spelled  my  name,  Britton,  back- 
ward, as  you  will  see  in  the  i)icture  in  the 
frame  resting  upon  the  hive;  but  after  a  few 
more  lessons  they  spelled  it  all  right  as  you 
can  see  by  the  frame  I  hold  in  my  left  hand. 

This  frame  of  honey  is  all  cai)ped  o\er, 
having  my  name  on  it  in  raised  letters. 

These  raised  letters  were  made  by  the 
bees,  and  consist  wholly  of  honey  ancl  wax. 
1  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  in  any 
t)f  the  bee  books  or  magazines,  and  believe 
it  to  V)e  something  new,  and  submit  it  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  for  their  perusal. 

At  the  Brockton.  Mass.,  agricultural  fair 
last  year  I  received  a  special  prize  for  this 
novel  frame  of  honey,  and  also  a  i)remiimi 
for  my  observatory  hive  of  "educated  Ijees." 

Stoughton.  Mass. 


Some  Interesting  Experiments  to  Show  the  Ex- 
act Amount  of  Water  Taken  by  Average  Col- 
onies in  a  Season. 


BY   B.    J.    WOliSEEY, 


From  my  experiments  I  have  found  that  a 
good  fair-sized  colony  of  bees  will  take  from 
8  to  12  quarts  of  water  during  a  season.  I 
use  watering-troughs  made  of  concrete,  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  the  Alexander  feeder.  I  used 
five  troughs,  four  of  them  for  the  bees  and 
the  other  one  screened  so  the  bees  could  not 
get  to  it.  The  screened  trough  was  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  loss  of  water, 
during  the  ])eriod.  l)y  e\ai)oration.  There 
is  a  river  about  20  rods  from  the  a])iary.  The 
rainy  days  I  had  to  disregard,  as  I  had  no 
control  over  them. 

I  once  ])laced  a  new  Alexander  feeder  un- 
der a  good  colony,  in  1  he  mont  h  of  May,  imt 
in  it  half  a  pint  of  clear  water,  and  found 
that  the  bees  took  it  in  just  two  liours  and 
twenty  minutes.  The  greatest  amount  of 
water  is  used  during  the  breeding  season, 
for  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
young  brood. 

I  tried  the  exi)eriinent  of  i)lacLng  frames 
of  candied  honey  in  an  emi)ty  hive  and  con- 
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tracting  the  entrance  to  a  small  space.  I  put 
Hour  on  the  bees  at  the  watering-trough  and 
saw  those  same  bees,  marked  by  flour  go 
vlirectly  into  the  hive  having  the  candied 
honey ,"^  stay  inside  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  then  come  out  and  go  to  their  own 
hives.  Later  on  thev  came  out.  went  to  the 
troughs  for  more  water,  then  back  to  the 
hive  having  the  candied  honey.  The  bees 
kept  on  working  this  way  until  they  very 
nearly  cleaned  up  the  combs  in  several  emp- 
ty hives  that  I  placed  for  the  i)urpose. 
'  My  bees  are  stationed  about  20  rods  from 
a  mill-pond.  The  water  in  the  pond  is  drawn 
<lown  through  the  day,  leaving  the  banks 
wet  so  the  bees  can  get  on  them  and  pump 
up  their  supply  of  water.  I  found  them  so 
thick  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  was 
water  they  wanted  I  could  place  it  nearer,  so 
the  watering-trough  was  brought  about.  I 
am  not  certain  how  much  they  got  else- 
where. 

I  believe  there  are  locations  where,  in  dry 
seasons,  near-by  watering  would  be  a  help. 
Since  using  the  watering-trough  I  fancy 
that  I  have  cut  them  off  the  pond  by  cer- 
tainly a  half. 

Yes,  bees  certainly  use  much  water  and 
quite  a  little  pollen.'    I  like  to  have  a  corn- 


field nicely  tilled  out  for  fall  breeding. 
While  they  store  pollen,  1  think  they  run 
short  in  a  dry  time.  How  they  lug  it  in  aft- 
er a  rain!  I  put  it  down  as  a  fact  that  bees 
use  water  and  pollen  in  their  business. 
Theresa,  X'.  Y. 


SPRING  CLEANING, 

A  Handy  Device  for  Holding  the  Frames  While 
they  are  Being  Scraped. 

BY  SIDNEY  S.  STABLER. 


A  SUPPORT    FOR    KRVMI>  THAT   ARE   BEING  SCRAPED. 

P/i'ttiniraplied  by  Prof.  A.  R.  (raJiini. 


The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
device  used  at  the  apiary  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College  to  hold  frames  in  a  firm 
position  while  scraping.  It  may  be  worth 
while  for  bee-keepers  whiunake  it  their  duty 
■to  scrape  all  brood-frames  each  spring  to 
have  one  of  these  little  "frame  horses." 
They  are  just  as  big  a  help  in  scraping 
frames  as  the  "wood-horse "  is  in  sawing 
wood,  and  perhaps  more,  because  the  wood 
does  not  mind  jarring  as  the  bees  do. 

The  construction  is  so  simple  that  almost 
any  bee-keei)er  can  make  one  in  a  short- 
tin'ie.  Perhaps  the  best  luml)er  to  use  is  1- 
Xo-inch  jioplar  or  oak- 
for  the  legs  and  braces.._ 
and  just  a  thin  strip  ot 
pine  for  the  top-ban 

In    using  it  1  have  a^ 
s!()()l  or  box  to  sit  on. 
and  a  hive-tool  in  my 
right     hand    and    the 
horse   in  front  of   me. 
I  sit  at  the  back  of  the 
hive  and  take  a  comb 
from  the  hive  and  place 
it  on  the  horse.     I  hold 
ihe    toi)-bar  with    the 
left    hand    and    scrape 
with    the    hive-tool    in 
t  he  right  hand.    Before 
1  had  this  device  I  used 
lo   sfrai)e    over  a   box, 
l)ut    I    like    the    horse 
much  better.    It  will  l)e 
noted  that  there  is  not 
much  chance  for  bees 
to  get    mashed,  as    all 
Ihe  edges  are  purposely 
made  sharp  to  prevent 
large  ])oints  of  contact. 
With   it   we   scraped 
all  the  frames  from  2i> 
(•ol( tnies  last  spring,  and 
intend  to  do  the  same 
ihissi)ring.    We  do  not 
know   how   many  bee- 
keepers make  a  practice 
of  "Spring  cleaning"  of 
frames:  but  we  do  know 
that  too  much  of  it  can 
not  be  done,  and  that  it 
can  be  much  more  easi- 
ly done  with  some  such 
device  as  this. 
College  Park.  Md. 
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Caiiifl  <■!  "Texas  State  I'Mowei',"  the  blue  liiitine  i  I.i(j>itiii\  xuhcaniosiiKt.  Tlu-  almost  entiie  absence  of 
this  aiimial  spring  carpet  this  year  indicates  a  dry  season  in  most  iiarts  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  See  Bff- 
Jx-eepina  in  tlie  Sou  Unrest. 


[There  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  tiay  un- 
der the  frame-liolder  tocatcli  tliewax  scia|)- 
iiigs.  otlierwise  some  of  tliem  will  tjet  lost. 
Wax  in  any  form  always  rejjresents  cash. — 

Kd.] 


TREATING 


FOUL  BROOD 
DEARTH. 


IN    A    HONEY 


Boiling  Hives  more  Effective  than  Steaming. 


BY    P.    C.    CUADWICK. 

In  the  l'>ast  I  never  had  fold  brood:  and 
when  I  met  it  face  to  face  in  this  coinitry  I 
was  somewhat  nervous  as  to  my  ability  to 
cope  with  it.  Howe\er.  as  I  was  associated 
with  Mr.  .1.  K.  \\illiamson  my  fears  were 
soon  over,  he  beinji  a  very  carel'id  observer. 
This  article  is  largely  due  to  his   headwork. 

In  the  spring  of  liin:',  Mr.  Williamson  had 
his  bees  rented  to  two  i)ar)ies.  one  of  whom. 
I  am  sorry  t  >  say,  was  not  as  carefid  with 
the  disease  as  might  be  after  having  been 
warned  of  the  ])ossil)le  existence  of  fold 
hroo;l.  The  residt  was.  in  the  s])ring  of  1!H)4 
tiie  disease  had  been  s|)read  by  the  inter- 
■changing  <>!'  cond)s  to  such  an  extent  tiial  it 
was  diflicult  to  deal  with  it.  The  season 
Avas  \ery  dry.  with  no  honey-llow;  and  witii 
the  usual  tendency  in  such  cases  for  bees  to 
rot),  it  woiibl  have  been  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous to  have  put  these  diseased  colonies  on 
foundation,  as  it  wotdd  have  meant  starva- 
tioji.  We  just  watched  them  closely,  and  if 
aiy  sliowed  signs  of  being  oxercome  by  dis- 
e.ise  we  melte.l  the  coml)s.  si-alded  the  hives. 


an<l  coimle<l  the  colony  lost  save  for  the  hive 
and  wax. 

Might  here  let  me  say  that  we  have  never 
ha<l  any  trouble  with  hives  used  again  after 
being  ijrojterly  scalded.  Some  of  these  col- 
onies were  carried  over  until  the  following 
s|)ring  with  very  litt  le  indications  of  t  rouljle. 
Some  we  were  comi)elled  to  melt  u])  to  sa\e 
them  from  being  robbed  out,  and  the  dis- 
ease thus  spread  again.  .\  few  in  which 
onh'  a  few  cells  ai)i)eared  were  '"carved  out  " 
— thai  is.  a  small  ])iece  of  c(tinb  was  cut  out 
around  the  diseased  cells,  and  carefully  de- 
stroyed; and,  strange  to  say,  most  of  the 
carved-out  coloiues  are  still  intact,  with  no 
sign  of  the  disease  ha\  ing  reai)i)eared  after 
four  years. 

One  colony,  however,  that  was  carried 
o\er  din-ing  the  dry  year  and  put  re|)->atedly 
on  foundation  the  following  season,  and 
given  nearly  exery  known  treatment  for 
cure,  during  the  following  season  was  hnal- 
ly,  as  a  last  resort,  sulphured  at  night,  and 
bees,  frames,  brood,  and  honey  were  burned, 
after  winch  the  hive  was  scalded  and  used 
again.  The  wax  from  this  colony  nnght 
have  been  saved;  but  so  many  failures  make 
one  <les])erate,  and  Ihiis  it  ended. 

I  do  not  l)elie\e  Mr.  Scholl's  way  of  disin- 
fecting, page  77,  Feb.  1,  is  e((ual  to  thorough 
scalding,  as  this  method  does  not  reach  the 
cracks  and  crevices  as  thoroughly  as  scald- 
ing water;  neither  do  I  see  tlie  object  in 
scalding  frames  with  lye  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate when  hot  water  is  just  as  etTective, 
in  my  mind,  and  cleaner:  besides,  one  can 
then  sa\e  the  adhering  wax. 

Ivcdlanils.  ( *al. 


U)lt) 
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CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OF    HAWAIIAN 
HONEYS. 


BY   W.    P.    KELI.Y. 

For  many  years  the  chemieal  composition 
of  most  products  of  commerce  has,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  been  known.  In  the  manufacture 
of  some  of  these  the  entire  process  is  subject 
to  the  strictest  control,  and  the  finished  prod- 
uct made  to  conform  very  closely  to  a 
given  analysis.  Included  in  the  list  of  sub- 
stances coming  thus  under  chemical  control 
may  l)e  mentioned  various  food  substances, 
although  theirchemical  comi)osition  former- 
ly received  only  a  general  study.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  chemical  com})(isition  of 
foods  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigat- 
ed. It  is  a  strange  fact  that  while,  for  many 
years,  certain  articles  of  connnerce  received 
the  attention  of  expert  analysts,  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  substances  that  go  to  form 
human  food  were  not  so  carefully  investigat- 
ed. The  farmer,  for  instance,  is  much  con- 
cerned about  the  composition  of  tlie  fertiliz- 
ers which  he  api)lies  to  his  fields,  and  often 
quite  exacting  in  his  demands;  l)ut  the  arti- 
cles of  food  that  he  i)urchases  are  consumed 
with  little  inquiry  as  to  their  makeup.  The 
average  American  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  inquire  intothistjuestion.  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated  that,  at  least  until 
recently,  we  as  a  nation  were  far  behind  the 
more  l)rogressi^•e  Ki.n()))ean  comitries  in  re- 
gard to  this  i)oint.  A  general  awakening  of 
the  public  conscience  to  a  more  intelligent 
in([uiry  concerning  the  ])urity  of  the  sub- 
stances of  food,  however,  has  led  to  a  more 
diligent  and  careful  study  of  their  chemistry. 
Our  Biueau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  led  by  the  efficient  direction 
of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  has  devoted  no  small 
l)art  of  its  attention  to  this  subject,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  American  consumer  is  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  comi)osition  of 
liis  food  stuffs. 

Among  the  food  i)roductsthat'have  receiv- 
ed such  attention  may  be  mentioned  honey, 
although  its  conqjosition  has,  in  a  general 
way,  been  known  for  many  years.  In  bulle- 
tin No.  110.  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  is 
shown  the  chemical  comixjsition  of  honeys 
derived  from  a  wide  range  of  sources;  like- 
wise the  sul)ject  of  Hawaiian  honeys  was  re- 
cently set  forth  in  Bulletin  Xo.  17  (if  the  Ha- 
waii Experiment  Station.  From  these  and 
other  investigations  it  is  evident  that  the 
source  from  which  honey  is  derived  deter- 
mines in  a  considerable  measure  its  chemi- 
cal comixisition.  The  differences  between 
the  composition  of  nectar  honey,  such  as 
white-clover  honey,  alfalfa  honey,  and  alga- 
roba  honey,  are  sliglit,  being  ])rincipally 
those  of  color,  aroma,  and  flavor;  but  the 
composition  of  honey-dewhoney  is  striking- 
ly different. 

There  are  small  variations  in  the  comiKisi- 
tion  of  the  same  tyi)e  of  honey,  as  is  shown 
by  analyses  of  samples  drawn  from  differ- 
ent places.  This  is  due.  in  the  main,  to  the 
fact  that  the  honev-bee  does  not  conf'ne  it- 


self wholly  to  any  one  source  of  nectar,  and, 
tlierefore,  the  a^■erage  honey  is  a  l)lend  of 
various  nectars,  and  also  usually  contains 
some  honey-dew.  As  an  a\erage  of  many 
analyses,  however,  white-clo\er  honey  has 
been  found  to  contain  the  following  }iercent- 
age  composition;  Moisture,  17. OO  per  cent; 
reducing  sugar,  71.75  i)ercent;  sucrose,  1.75 
l)er  cent;  ash.  .07  i)er  cent;  dextrine,  .so  per 
cent;  and  free  acid.  .0(5  ])er  cent. 

Honey  derived  from  the  nectar  of  alfalfa 
contains  16.50  per  cent  moisture;  78.60  per 
cent  reducing  sugar;  4.4  i)er  cent  sucrose; 
.07  ))er  cent  ash;  .;!4  per  cent  dextrine,  and 
.OS  j)er  cent  free  acid.  The  famous  algarnba 
honey,  which  is  produced  in  such  abundance 
in  Hawaii,  has  been  found  to  contain  17.1 
])er  cent  moisture;  SO.;!  ])er  cent  reducing  su- 
gar; -1  per  cent  sucrose;  .44  i)er  cent  ash;  ;').57 
l)er  cent  dextrine,  and  .1  i)ercent  of  free  acid. 
The  aV)ove  aiuilyses  are  for  nectar  honeys. 
We  will  now  consider  the  honey-dew  tyi)e. 
which  is  ])roduced  so  extensively  in  Hawaii. 
This  has  been  found  to  contain  about  15.5 
])er  cent  moisture;  62.1  per  cent  reducing 
sugar;  5.25  i)er  cent  sucrose;  1..'!  per  cent 
ash;  10  per  cent  dextrine,  and  .15  })er  cent 
free  acid.  From  theconq)arison  of  tlie  abi)\e 
figures,  it  is  a])i)arent  that  honey-dewhoney 
is  (juite  unlike  nectar  honeys  in  chemical 
conq)osition.  containing  considerably  less 
reducing  sugar,  and  \ery  much  more  ash, 
dextrine,  and  sucrose. 

There  are,  however,  still  greater  differ- 
ences between  nectar  honeys  and  honey-dew 
honeys  than  are  shown  by  the  above  analy- 
ses. When  i)olarized  light  i)asses  through  a 
solution  of  nectar  honey  at  a  tenq)erature  of 
2<)  degrees  it  is  usually  rotated  to  the  left, 
while  lioney-dew  honey  rotates  the  jilane  of 
polarized  light  to  the  right.  After  nectar 
honey  undergoes  "inversion,"  as  it  is  called 
in  chemistry,  rays  of  ])olarized  light  i)ass!ng 
through  its  solution  are  again  rotated  to  the 
left  at  a  tenq)erature  of  20  degrees;  while 
honey-dew  honey,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinues to  rotate  to  the  right  after  inversion. 
lUght-handed  polarization  in  honey  has  long 
l:)een  regarded  as  evidence  of  adulteration 
with  commercial  glucose  or  sucrose;  but  in 
the  case  of  lioney-dew  honey  this  ex])lana- 
tionwill  not  hold  for  its  right-hand  polariza- 
tion, since  samjiles  of  known  origin,  and 
those  free  from  adulteration.  ])osse.ss  tliis 
characteristic  quality.  Its  ex])lanation  is 
foimd  in  the  high  percentageof  dextrineand 
other  gummy-like  IXKlies  which  are  always 
found  in  honey-dew  honey. 

Xotwithstanding  the  material  ditference 
in  chemical  comi)osition  between  honey-dew 
honey  and  nectar  honey,  botli  are  natural 
products,  collected  and  stored  by  the  hoirey- 
bee,  and  as  such  are  free  from  adulteration 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  may. 
therefore,  be  used  without  fear  of  their  con- 
taining commercial  glucose  or  other  added 
sugars. 

Algaroba  is  tlie  source  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  honeyson  the  market.  It  isalmost 
white  in  color,  and  ])ossesses  a  very  delight- 
ful flavor  and  aroma;  and,  although  it  is  but 
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little  used  tor  talile  purjKJses.  since  practical- 
ly all  Hawaiian  honey  is  sold  to  the  l)al<inir 
trade,  it  has  but  few  etjuals  and  no  sui)eriors 
as  a  tal)le  honey.  Honey-dew  honey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  dark  viscid  substance,  and 
is  wholly  unlike  other  hone>s  in  llavor.  etc. 
It  is  entireh'  used  in  the  bakin<iand  confec- 
tionery trade,  where  it  is  hiirhly  prized,  since 
it  possesses  bakinj;  and  boilinj;  tiualities  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  honeys.  By  far  the 
,y;reater  i>art  of  Hawaiian  honey  is  neither  al- 
i^aroba  nor  honey-dew  honey,  but  is  a  natu- 
ral blend  of  the  two.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
distinct  division  between  the  two  types,  each 
nierginji;  imperceptibly  into  the  other.  It 
has  been  recently  decided  l)y  the  Pure-food 
Hoard  that  honey-dew  honey  may  be  sold 
under  the  pure-food  and  druj;  act  by  bein^ 
labeled  "honey-dew  honey:"  and  since  it 
l)ossesses  such  excei)tional  baking  qualities, 
and  is  not  broujiht  incomi)etition  with  table 
honeys,  in  so  far  as  table  use  is  concernetl. 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  denuind  for  the 
product  will  continue  to  increase,  and  espe- 
cially since  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact 
that  honey-dew  honey  does  not  contain  com- 
mercial glucose  or  other  added  sugars. 


WINTERING 


ON    HONEY-DEW 
CLIMATE. 


IN  A  MILD 


Interesting    Comparison    of    Vigor    in    Different 
Strains  of  Queens. 


BV  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


The  season  of  l!)t)9on  Vancouver  Island  re- 
sulted in  a  com))lete  failure  so  far  as  honey 
was  concerned:  but  the  bees  did  the  l)est 
they  could  by  storing  up  great  (pumtities  of 
honey-dew.  It  is  needless  to  say  I  looked 
forwjird  with  considera))le  anxiety  to  the 
wintering,  hoping  the  season  would  be  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind  they  talk  about 
here  when  V)eeswere  confined  to  the  hive  for 
only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Pollen  carried  in 
on  ("hristmais  day,  flights  in  the  middle  of 
.lanuary — these  sounded  good  to  me:  but 
would  they  materialize  in  the  day  of  need? 

My  duty,  however,  was  to  see  tluit  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  good  stores  was  i)rovid- 
ed;  so  in  the  middle  of  Sei)teniber  each  hive 
was  carefully  overhauled,  and  an  eslinuUe 
was  made  of  the  stores,  weak  colonies  l)eing 
combined  with  three  exceptions  which  I 
left  as  they  were,  to  see  what  would  hajipen. 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  a  paragon  of  wisdom 
all  at  once,  because  you  know  a  little  fool- 
ishness i)rovides  a  certain  amount  of  excite- 
ment. Right  here  let  me  say  two  out  of  the 
three  died,  the  sur\ivor  Itcing  the  weakest 
of  the  lot. 

Having  learned  the  total  (juantity  of  stores 
on  hand,  the  next  step  was  to  average  by 
exchange  of  combs  the  ((uantity  in  each 
hive.  The  result  was  thai  al)out  17  lbs.  of 
honey-dew  was  bunched  in  thecenterof  the 
division  (I  use  the  divisible  hive):  then 
alxnit  10  lbs.  of  sugar  syruj)  was  given  to  fill 
uj)  the  outside  frames.     Kach  hi\e  thus  had 


from  27  to  .'in  lbs.  of  stores;  l)ut  one  was  let 
with  40  lbs.  of  lioney-dew  and  lo  lbs.  of  ^u- 
gar  stores  to  see  what  would  hai)i)en.  Ii 
turned  uj)  (jueenless  in  March. 

Most  of  my  bee-keei)ing  friends  did  noi 
feed  until  a  month  later,  i'roltably  they 
were  wiser  than  I  because  it  made  more  cer- 
tain the  consum|)tion  of  honey-dew  before 
winter  set  in.  <iiven  the  same  conditions 
again,  I  feel  I  would  ])ost|)one  feeding  till 
the  last  i)ossible  moment. 

The  winter  was  not  an  open  one  by  any 
means.  Flight  ceased  by  the  end  of  Xd- 
vember.  and  not  a  bee  was  seen  until  Janu- 
ary 11.  when  sunshine  and  a  temi)erature  of 
4-")'^  drew  bees  from  niosi  lii\es.  some  (piite 
freely.  'I'en  days  later  the  weather  was 
warm  enough  for  a  good  tlight:  and  as  every 
hive  showed  signs  of  life  the  worst  was 
thought  to  be  over.  Hives  were  hefted,  and 
four  that  seemed  light  were  given  candy  un- 
der the  (juilt.  Out  of  curiosity  the  frames 
of  one  hive  were  ({uickly  gone  through,  and 
note  made  of  a  i)atch  of  eggs  covering  a 
s|)ace  three  inches  in  diameter  in  one  of  the 
frames.  On  March  1"2  this  same  colony 
showed  brood  in  four  frames.  l)iit  \ery  little 
of  it  sealed.  The  overhaul  of  the  apiary  at 
thai  date  indicated  that  egg-laying  did  not 
start  until  March  2,  the  day  on  which  the 
first  i)ollen  was  carried  in. 

On  Feb.  8  one  hive  was  susi)iciously  silent, 
and  examination  showed  it  to  l)e  dead  of 
starvation,  but  with  three  frames  of  stores 
in  the  house — unfortunateU'.  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  hive.  Two  weeks  later  tlie  ther- 
mometer droi)pedto  IN.  and  we  got  six  inches 
of  snow:  but  the  thaw  came  on  the  2(>th. 
with  a  temperature  of  50°.  and  we  had  bees 
Hying  freely  with  snow  on  the  ground.  Four 
silent  hives  were  oi)ened.  all  beingapi)arent- 
ly  dead,  two  ho])elessly  so.  Two.  being  free 
of  mold,  suggested  a  jjossibility  of  a  resur- 
rection, so  they  were  at  once  set  over  strong 
hives  with  wire  netting  l^etween.  Sugar 
syruj)  was  trickled  between  the  frames.  Two 
days  later  one  was  ali\e.  and  therefore  re- 
turned to  its  own  stand:  l)ut  the  other  was 
l)eyond  hope  of  recall.  This  i><  the  second 
tiiiie  1  have  res1ore<l  to  life  an  ai)parently 
dead  colony  after  a  short  cold  s|)ell. 

Hea\y  rains  followed  the  thaw.  March  2 
was  warm  and  jjleasant.  so  the  bees  flew 
freely,  three  colonies  making  a  start  with 
the  carrying-in  of  i)ollen.  the  very  first  l)eing 
the  one  headed  by  the  best  (pieen  of  last 
season's  imj)ortation.  It  was  in  tine  condi- 
tion, having  wintered  with  the  loss  of  not 
over  a  liuntlred  bees,  as  shown  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  bottom-board  on  Fel).  1"). 
About  March  7  the  weather  was  delightful, 
so  the  bees  hustled  in  pollen  at  a  great  rate: 
and  now  was  the  time  to  make  some  esti- 
nuite  of  inside  conditions  by  outsitle  signs. 
Several  hiveshad  plenty  of  bees  llyingabout 
the  entraiu-e,  l)ut  little  or  no  pollen  was  be- 
ing carried  in:  so.  feeling  susi)icious.  1  over- 
liauled  the  whole  lot  on  the  121  h.  when  the 
thermometer  rose  to  iV.'°.  in  21  colonies  I 
found  brood-raising  was  well  under  wa>': 
l)u1  7  had  no  signs  of  eggs  and  no  fresh  jxil- 
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len  in  the  cells — in  this  resi)ect  lieing  in 
irreat  contrast  to  the  colonies  where  iMood- 
raising  had  been  started,  for  there  the  gold- 
en-yellow pollen  was  conspicuous  in  areas 
as  large  as  one's  palm.  Two  days  later  the 
suspicious  hives  were  gone  through  careful- 
ly; but  no  brood  being  found  or  queens  vis- 
ible, the  colonies  were  combined  with  others. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  net  result  of 
my  first  exi)erience  in  wintering  with  hon- 
ey-dew in  the  hives  was  thus:  Alive,  21; 
dead  of  starvation,  (i:  queenless.  S.  The  res- 
urrected hive  had.  on  Feb.  26,  been  combin- 
eil  with  another  whose  queen  was  found  ly- 
ing outside.  The  comljined  colony  showed 
brooil  in  a  coujjle  of  frames  on  March  12, 
but  I  noticed  a  slight  dent  in  the'abdomen 
of  the  queen. 

Once  the  returns  are  in.  comes  the  interest- 
ing work  of  nuiking  percentages  of  the  re- 
sults; but.  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  unravel  the  complications  that  nat- 
urally arise.  For  instance.  I  have  bees  in 
three'  styles  of  hives  —  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth,  two  division  divisible,  and  one  divi- 
sion divisible.-  Then  I  have  at  least  three 
strains  of  bees,  one  lieing  the  old  stock  I 
b(Uight  here:  another  I  g(it  from  Kentucky 
in  lyus;  the  third  from  'Texas  in  1909.  All 
in  all,  the  stores  were  fairly  unifornr.  as  were 
the  entrances. 

I  could  not  wait  iiatiently  for  the  final  re- 
turns, but  began  to  estimate  from  the  num- 
ber of  dead  bees  on  the  bottom-board  when 
I  changed  them  on  Feb.  15.  One  showed 
less  than  loo.  while  in  others  the  cori)ses 
would  have  tilled  easily  a  i)int  measure — I 
am  tempted  to  say  a  quart.  I  roughly 
groui)ed  the  hives  into  two  classes  of  few 
and  many  dead,  then  proceeded  to  work  out 
the  results.  First  grouping  by  hives.  I 
found  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Eangstroth 
fell  under  the  heading  of  '•many  dead:"" 
double  division  showed  16  per  cent:  single 
division,  (3  i)er  cent.  Let  it  V)e  noted  here 
that,  out  of  six  Langstroth  hives,  five  con- 
tained the  old  strain  of  bees.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  later  facts  will  show.  On  classify- 
ing by  strains  of  bees  I  found  ;>(>  i)er  cent  of 
the  old  stock,  12  i)er  cent  of  the  Kentucky, 
and  16  per  cent  of  the  Texas  had  ■•many 
dead""  recorded  against  them. 

When  the  returns  were  comi)lete  I  consid- 
ered the  death  of  the  ijueen  as  equivalent  to 
the  death  of  the  colony.  Percenting  V)y 
hives  first.  I  found  one  out  of  six  Langstroths 
had  died,  ecpial  to  16  percent  loss:  three  out 
of  seven  double-division  colonies  were  lost, 
being  4;i  per  cent:  ten  out  of  twenty-two  sin- 
gle-division colonies  died.  l)eing  45  per  cent 
loss. 

Turning  next  to  strains  of  bees.  I  found 
half  of  eighteen  old-stock  colonies  had  l)e- 
come  extinct:  loss.  50  per  cent;  three  out  of 
eleven  Kentucky  stock;  that  is,  27  per  cent: 
two  out  of  eight  Texas  stock,  being  25  per 
cent. 

I  have  already  rei)orted  in  Olkaxing.s 
great  mortality  among  (jueens  in  this  local- 
ity, hazarding  the  oi)inion  that  it  was  due 
to  the  lack  of  vigor  in  the  stock,  which,  ow- 


ing to  the  isolation  on  an  island,  had  prob- 
ably become  decidedly  inbred,  and  theaboxe 
figures  would  seem  to  conhrnr  my  previous 
suspicions.  This  summer  will  probably  see 
the  end  of  this  strain  in  my  apiary.  How- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  all  the  old- 
stock  queens  in  Langstroth  hives,  five  in 
numl)er,  survived  the  winter,  and  were  show- 
ing gootl  results  in  egg-laying  by  the  middle 
of  March. 

A  year  ago  I  was  of  the  ojjinion  that  one 
hive  was  as  good  as  another  for  wintering 
in;  but  this  winter  the  Langstroth  is  easily 
first.  8o  I  have  still  one  more  guess  com- 
ing: also  a  second,  for  a  few  days  ago  I  cur- 
sorily examined  a  few  colonies  belonging  to 
a  man  who  had  left  the  jirovince  at  tlie  l)e- 
ginning  of  winter.  I  found  them  in  home- 
made hives  of  not  more  tlian  a  foot  in  cubic 
dimensions,  with  entrances  galore,  several 
in  the  bottom  just  a  bee-si)ace  tleep,  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  at  least  one  in  each 
front  about  four  inches  from  the  top,  this 
being  circular,  of  ^4 -inch  diameter.  As  the 
bees  were  jnling  in  pollen  as  busily  as  my 
best  hives,  I  considered  the  colonies  in  good 
condition. 

One  hive  had  no  quilt  of  any  description, 
being  merely  covered  by  a  plain  board  with 
cleats  on  two  ends,  so  all  winter  it  must 
have  liad  more  tlian  enough  \entilation  not 
only  through  the  upper  entrance  but  through 
the  top  of  the  frames.  Rain,  wind,  and 
frost  had  done  their  worst:  but  the  bees  were 
as  si)ry  as  could  be.  The  owner  goes  off  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  I  could  venture  the 
guess  he  did  not  feed  them  in  the  fall,  and. 
if  not.  they  must  have  wintered  on  honey- 
dew.  Such  propositions  make  one  ask, 
"What  do  we  know  about  bees,  any  wav?" 

Victoria.  B.  C. 


REAR  VENTILATION  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF 
THE  HIVE. 

How  it  Stopped  Swarming. 


BY   S.    F.    PETEK."^ 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  "  \'en- 
tilation  of  Hives  during  Summer,"  by  J.  1*. 
Blunk.  page  229.  April  15.  1909.  I  had  two 
colonies  in  Langstroth  hives  —  one  a  new 
May  swarm,  and  one  from  the  year  before. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  grew  warm  I  notice«l 
a  large  numV>er  of  bees  kept  from  work  by 
fanning,  or  ventilating  hives  by  fanning;  so 
I  tried  Mr.  Blunk's  i)lan  by  putting  a  Cl- 
inch stri])  under  each  side  of  the  hive,  leav- 
ing a  s-front  oi)ening  and  a  ^4  entrance  in 
the  rear,  full  width  of  hive.  Having  only 
two  colonies  near  the  house  I  cut  a  strij)  of 
the  ))roper  length  and  height  to  slip  into  the 
rear  entrance  for  cool  days  ami  nights.  By 
reversing  I  could  have  a  Hx4-incli  or  }i  en- 
trance, width  of  hive  front.  I  watched  my 
hives  closely,  and  luul  entrances  according 
to  weather. 

As  soon  as  I  nuide  the  double  entrance  all 
fanning  was  stoj)])ed,  and  bees  went  to  other 
work.     Sometimes  the  weather  would   get 
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^va^lll  wliile  1  was  a\\a>-  I'nun  home,  and  1 
\v<nil<l  Hiul  plenty- of  liees  \eiitilalin,i2;;  but 
inside  of  ten  minutes  after  the  entrances 
were  o])ene(i  the  full  extent,  all  fanninf; 
slopijed.  and  tlie  bottom-board  woidd  con- 
tain oidy  bees  on  tlie  move,  in  or  out  of  tlie 
liive. 

W'iien  these  colonies  ^;ot  strong  enough  to 
cluster  outside  (of  only  half  a  pint  or  so).  I 
added  another  sui)er  t(')  gi\e  them  plenty  of 
room.  I  i)ut  two  rousing  colonies  into  win- 
ter (|uarters.  I  had.  of  course.  i)lenty  of  sec- 
lions  that  were  unfinished. 

Another  thing,  while  all  my  neighbors 
had  swarm  after  swarm  from  the  same  old 
hives,  neither  of  mine  swarmed  at  all.  This 
would  not  lia\e  been  unexi)ected  from  the 
May  swarm:  but  the  other,  an  old  colony, 
failed  to  swarm,  althougli  it  was  a  good 
-strong  colony.  When  the  l)uckwheat  flow 
was  over  I  htid  three  sui)ers  on  each  hive. 

Brick  Church,  Pa..  Feb.  2. 

[If  more  of  our  l)ee-keei)ing  frien<ls  would 
give  more  attention  to  bottom  ventilation 
Uiere  would  be  less  clustering-out  and  less 
of  swarming.  Our  neighbor,  Vernon  liurt, 
thinks  hives  set  uj)  on  four  blocks  olf  the 
bottom  goes  a  long  way  toward  stop})ing 
sw^arming  altogether.  It  is  such  a  simi)le 
trick  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  do  not  try  it. 

— f:d.] 

california  state  convention. 

BY  MRS.  H.  G.  ACKLIN. 


The  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
<'alifornia  State  Jiee-keei)ers'  Association 
was  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
14th,  15th,  and  Kith  of  February. 

Mr.  Scott,  the  incoming  ))resident  of  the 
ChamV)er.  welcomed  us  in  a  hai)i)y  little 
talk.  He  mentioned  that  the  Chamber 
would  do  all  it  could  for  the  bee-keei)ers,  and 
in  return  the  association  ought  to  keep  a 
live  exhibit  (not  bees)  of  honey  which  had 
not  come  out  of  the  ark,  in  the  exhibition 
rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  resjutnse,  Prof.  A.  .1.  Cook  said,  among 
many  other  things,  that  the  fine  scenery 
i'alitornia  bee-keei)ers  always  have  when  in 
their  ai)iaries  should  tend  to  make  them 
good  honest  men,  and  he  thought  they  all 
were.  In  fact,  there  can  not  be  many  bad 
j)eoi)le  in  the  midst  of  such  magnificent  nat- 
ural views  as  we  are  continually  feasting 
our  eyes  upon. 

California  bee-keei)ers  ai)i)ear  to  have  im- 
l)licit  faith  in  the  National,  as  our  president 
declared,  when  urging  people  to  join  the  as- 
.sociation.  that  the  National  had  never  fail- 
ed to  "  bust  '  an  ordinance  that  o))pressed 
a  bee-keei)er. 

During  the  morning  session  Prof.  Cook 
look  occasion  to  introduce  several  eastern 
peoi)le,  oidy  three  of  whose  names  I  now  re- 
(all— Mr.  11.  \i.  Harrington,  of  Medina,  <).. 
Mr.  Coggshall.  of  New  \'ork,  and  Mrs.  H. 
<l.  Acklin.  of  St.  I'aul,  Miiui.,  and  thecon- 
\ention  welcomed    us   in  a  body.     Mr.  Har- 


rington was  called  on  to  s|)eak.  and  in  tlie 
course  of  his  remarks  told  how  Mr.  A.  I. 
!^)ot  commenced  making  bee-hives. 

There  were  twoevening  meetings,  at  which 
nnisic,  both  \  (teal  and  instrumental,  stere- 
opticon  \  lews,  and  addresses,  were  the  prin- 
ci])al  features. 

Those  having  pajters  were:  Mr,  J.  W.  Fer- 
ree,  Xewhall:  Mr.  .1.  W.  (Jeorge,  Imperial; 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  Claremont:  Mr.  C.  M. 
Richter.  Santa  Barbara:  Mr.  .1.  K.  IMeasants, 
Orange;  Mr.  Balph  Benton,  Berkely:  Mr.  M. 
H.  Mendleson,  Piru;  Mr.  .loseph  Molfat,  Los 
Angeles:  Mr.  T.  O.  Andrews.  Corona;  Mr. 
(i.  .1.  Lynn.  San  Fernando;  Maj.  (1.  F. 
Merriam.  'i'win  ( >aks:  Mr.  C.  A.  Wurth,  \'en- 
tiua:  Mr.  Bishoj). 

There  is  a  very  strong  feeling,  aitjtarent 
at  all  times,  in  favor  of  organization  and  co- 
o])eration  among  California  bee-keepers  for 
mutual  ))rotection.  They  claim  every  <tther 
big  industry  is  organized,  and  why  not  lion- 
ey-i)roducing? 

There  is  nuich  imeasiness  at  jtresent  in 
the  southern  jtart  of  the  State  concerning 
conditions  aroimd  Fresno,  iilack  brood  has 
made  its  ai)i)earance  u])  there  with  such 
sweei)ing  and  fatal  results  that  every  bee- 
keei)er.  familiar  with  the  situation,  is  alarm- 
ed. (Quarantine  resolutions  were  introduc- 
ed during  the  convention. 

The  former  jtresident,  B.  C.  liurdick,  of 
lledlands,  was  re-elected:  also  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  H.  Shatfner.  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  vice-jtresidents,  one  from  each  county, 
are  the  jjresidents  of  the  local  societies  or 
clubs.  The  convention  was  well  attended, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  most 
of  the  subjects  discussed. 

After  acijournment  of  the  State  con\en- 
tion  the  bee-keepers  of  i^os  Angeles  Co.  got 
together  and  organized  a  local  society:  elect- 
ed ofTicers,  and  ajtpointed  a  committee  to 
wait  ujKtn  the  county  board  of  su])ervisors 
in  regard  to  establishing  a  <(uarantine 
against  bees  being  shijtjted  into  this  county 
from  any  section  infected  with  black  or  foul 
brood. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SECTIONAL  HIVES  FOR  COMB  HONEY. 

Criticisms  Come  from  those  Who  have  not  Under- 
stood the  Special  Management  Required. 

BY   LKO    K.    GATELY. 


Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  secti(»nal 
hive  in  my  ai)iary  several  years  were  si)ent 
exi)erimenting  with  and  testing  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  various  styles,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  determine  exactly  what  style  and 
dei)th  were  best  adapted  to  the  exclusi\e 
])roduction  of  comb  honey.  Its  adoi)tion, 
therefore,  was  not  the  result  of  mere  chance 
or  ))reju(lice,  but  rather  because  it  stands 
jtreeminent  ly  une(|ualed  in  llexibility  and 
economy  of  management. 

In  a  great  many  (and  iterhajts  most)  lo- 
calities, some  form  of  contraction  is  a  nec- 
essary   essential     in    securing    satisfactory 
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work  in  the  supers.  With  unlimited  skill 
it  is  impossible  to  attract  the  bees  into  su- 
per work  so  long  as  there  are  empty  combs 
below.  In  this  respect  all  deep  hives,  if  not 
utter  failures,  are  at  least  fundamentally 
bimglesome.  To  contract  the  hives  by  re- 
])lacing  some  of  the  frames  with  wooden 
dummies  invariably  results  in  poor  filling 
of  the  outer  sections,  and  in  getting  them 
comi)leted  witli  the  central  ones.  Obvious- 
ly, the  only  remedy  is  to  contract  from  the 
toj).  without  reducing  the  supering  surface. 
With  a  hive  in  which  the  brood-chaml)er  is 
horizontally  divisible,  the  mere  removal  of 
one  or  more  of  the  liive  divisions  or  brood- 
chambers  contracts  it  to  the  desired  cai)ac- 
ity. 

The  divisible  hives  in  most  general  use 
are  built  to  hold  the  common  scjuare  sec- 
tion, as  they  were  fashioned  to  fit  the  Lang- 
stroth  frame.  My  present  one  was  built  for 
the  modern  4  ■  o  section,  and.  like  one  or 
two  others,  the  super  was  first  considered  in 
l)lanning  its  general  construction.  Again, 
instead  of  making  the  brood-chamljer  deej)- 
er  than  the  super,  as  is  usually  done,  the 
hive  was  cheai)ened  and  simplified  by  mak- 
ing each  division  one  and  the  same  thing  in 
every  detail. 

Owing  to  the  frequent  mistake  of  having 
api)lied  the  identical  methods  of  manage- 
ment to  the  sectional  hive  that  has  l)een 
hal)itually  given  to  single-chamber  ones,  it 
is  constantly  receiving  an  entUess  amount  of 
unjust  criticism  from  those  who  su])pose 
they  have  given  the  matter  close  investiga- 
tion. The  ])rincii)les  contained  in  the  two 
hives  are  ra<lically  different,  and  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  sectional  hive  are 
manifested  oidy  when  i)roper  methods  of 
liandling  are  em])loyed. 

Years  ago  practical  honey-i)roducers  ful- 
ly demonstrated  the  feasiV)i"lity  of  handling 
hives  instead  of  frames.  It  is  possible  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  a  colony  by  elevat- 
ing one  of  these  hive  divisions  and  looking 
between  the  comb  surfaces,  as  well  as  the 
apiarist  who  tediously  goes  over  his  hives 
frame  by  frame.  With  proi)er  management 
one  can  thoroughly  handle  nearly  twice  the 
numlier  of  colonies  that  he  can  when  single- 
chamber  hives  are  being  used. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  a  dee])  hive 
lies  in  its  excellent  wintering  (jualities.  A 
shallow  hive  can  never  be  an  ideal  winter 
hive.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
a  sectional  hive  is  not  necessarily  a  shallow 
one.  but  may  V)e  made  at  will  of  any  desired 
depth. 

While,  generally  speaking,  it  is  advisable 
to  have  no  more  than  one  style  of  hive  in 
tiie  apiary,  this  rule  can  not  always  be  too 
strictly  adhered  to.  A  divisible  hive  and  a 
deej)  one  that  will  tier  up  perfectly  is  at 
limes  even  handier  than  either  when  used 
alone.  For  instance,  when  colonies  V)uild 
uj)  sufficiently  in  s})ring  to  require  addition- 
al room,  and  the  flow  has  not  yet  been  reach- 
ed, a  shallow  chamlier  will  usually  give  just 
the  correct  amount  of  room  to  discourage 
swarming.     When  tlie  flow  ap])ears.  these 


shallow  chambers  can  be  re])laced  with  sur- 
plus-recei)tacles.  and  be  used  for  hiving 
swarms  or  making  new  colonies.  I'nder 
such  circumstances,  two  styles  of  hive  go 
well  together,  but  they  must  be  of  proi)er  di- 
mensions to  tier  u])  perfectly. 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


STOCKING  A  BEE-RANGE. 


The  Problem  of  Overstocking;  Various  Causes  of 
Annual  Variations  and  Marked  Changes  in  the 
Varieties  and  Quantity  of  Honey-producing 
Flora;  is  a  Range  Overstocked  When  the  Surplus 
per  Colony  Begins  to  Decrease?  Number  of 
Acres  Necessary  per  Colony. 


BY   ORKL   I^.    HER8HISER. 

How  many  colonies  of  bees  are  recjuired 
to  stock  a  location  properly? 

The  bee-keei)er  has  a  general  idea  as  to 
the  value  of  a  bee-range.  If  there  isan  abun- 
dance of  one  of  more  varieties  of  hone\-i)ro- 
ducing  i)lants  within  easy  bee-flight  of  the 
apiary  it  is  esteemed  a  good  location.  But 
the  number  of  colonies  required  to  work  a 
given  area  to  best  advantage  has  rarely  been 
approximately  ascertained.  While  it  is  a 
l)eri)lexing  problem,  jjroiuibly  im])ossible  of 
exact  solution  becauseof  the  varying  climat- 
ic conditions,  yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  average  annual  net  i)ossibilities  of  our 
locations  may  lie  had. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  when  a  location 
was  sui)i)osed  to  be  stocked  with  as  many 
bees  as  it  could  ])roHtal)ly  sujiport.  afterward 
the  number  of  colonies  lias  been  doubled  or 
trebled  without  jjroducing  any  noticealjle 
decrease  in  the  yield  per  colony.  It  has  been 
the  exjierience  of  l)ee-keei)ers  who  thought 
they  had  their  locations  stocked  to  the  limit 
of  profltable  production,  that  some  other 
ai)iarist.  wishing  to  share  in  the  excellent 
honey  crops  of  the  locality,  has  moved  up- 
on the  same  territory,  sometimes  undoubt- 
edly resulting  in  some  decrease  in  tlie  yield 
per  colony,  but  often  without  iiroducingany 
noticeable  dilTerence.  Oi\  the  other  hand 
it  has  been  noticed  that,  where  the  numlier 
of  colonies  in  some  fairly  large  ai)iaries  has 
been  greatly  decreased  there  has  been  no  i\\)- 
parent  increase  in  the  yield  jier  colony. 

The  value  of  a  location  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  single  seasoii's  honey  cro)).  and 
very  often  not  for  three  or  more  successive 
seasons,  but  from  its  average  annual  i)ossi- 
bilities  as  ascertained  l)y  ol)servati(Mis  for  a 
jieriod  sufTiciently  long  to  giveusconfldence 
as  to  what  we  may  expect.  A  location  may 
V)e  capal)le  of  jiroducing  abnormally  large 
croi)s.  but  they  may  occur  so  infrequently, 
and  be  followed  byso  many  seasons  of  fail- 
ure, as  to  make  it  "of  no  value  to  the  special- 
ist. A  location  jiroductive  of  i)lants  that 
annually  yield  nectar  in  abundance  is  vahi- 
able  in  projwrtion  to  the  acreage  or  amount 
of  the  flora:  and  if  so  limited  as  tf)  sui)i)ly  a 
good  cTO\}  to  but  few  colonies  it  would  be  of 
no  value  as  a  held  for  extensive  oi»eratious. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  jjood  locations; 
l>ut  all  may  be  classified  under  two  general 
lieads — one  wherein  a  sinf2;le  \ariety  of  de- 
pendable nectar-yieldinu;  i)lants  is  abundant 
over  a  larjje  area,  and  which  has  a  long  pe- 
riod of  bloominj;.  such  as  clover,  basswood, 
wild  red  ras))berry.  buckwheat,  alfalfa,  saije, 
etc.,  or  where  two  or  more  de|)endable  nec- 
tar-yieldin<i;  ])lants  that  l)loom  at  the  same 
time  are  abundant:  the  other,  where  several 
\arieties  of  dependable  nectar- yielding 
l)!ants  that  bloom  in  succession  or  at  difTer- 
ent  i)erioils  of  the  season  are  abundant  over 
a  large  area.  Sui)posing  the  total  amount 
of  Hora  in  the  first-mentioned  kind  of  loca- 
tion to  be  the  same  as  the  total  from  all 
sources  in  the  latter,  the  former  is  capable 
of  jirofltably  sui)i)orting  the  greater  number 
of  colonies,  for  the  reason  that  the  honey- 
flow,  while  shorter,  would  be  nearly  as  i)rof- 
itably  worked  ])er  colony  by  the  greater  as 
Ity  the  smaller  numberof  colonies  that  would 
l)roperly stock  the  latter.  In  the  latter  kind 
of  location  the  smaller  number  of  colonies 
tliat  could  be  profitably  kei)t  would  be  com- 
pensated for  l)y  the  greater  yield  per  colony, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  honey-])roducing  sea- 
son. 

Since  it  would  be  unjirofitable  to  keep 
enough  bees  in  a  location  to  gather  all  the 
nectar  as  we  would  harvest  a  cro])  of  i)ota- 
toes,  corn,  or  wheat,  where  we  secure  prac- 
tically all  that  has  matured  on  a  given  area, 
we  must  do  the  next  best  thing  if  we  would 
get  the  most  out  of  the  aijiciilturai  jiursuit 
and  keep  in  the  ai)iary  the  number  of  colo- 
nies, as  nearly  as  we  can  determine,  that 
will  i»roduce  tiie  greatest  amount  of  honey 
at  the  maximum  net  profit. 

A  location  is  not  stocked  to  yield  the  great- 
est net  profit  if  we  stop  increase  at  tlie  point 
where  there  is  the  first  i)erceptiV)le  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  lioney  per  colony.  The 
number  should  be  increased  as  the  yield  i)er 
colony  decreases  until  the  i)oint  is  reached, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  determined,  where  the 
a|)iary  can  be  operated  at  the  greatest  net 
l)rofit.  Thus  will  the  greatest  ])ossible 
amount  of  (iod's  bounty  to  the  ai)iarist  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  humanity. 

Sui)iK)se  A  lias  found  by  experience  tliat 
.■'>nO  colonies  will  i)roduce  an  average  annual 
cro))  of  <)0  lbs.  ])er  colony  or  a  total  of  18.000 
|l)s.:  and  sup])ose  B.  three  miles  from  A.  with 
1(M)  colonies  on  an  exactly  similar  location 
as  to  honey-producing  i>ossil)ilities.  obtains 
an  average  annual  croj)  of  so  ll)s.  i)er  colony, 
or  a  total  of  NO')  )  lbs.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
(iiirerence  of  li»,ooo  lbs.,  in  .\'s  favor,  the 
skill  of  t'le  o))erators  being  eijual.  is  due  to 
his  having  stocked  his  location  more  nearly 
to  the  limits  of  ])rofita))le  ])roduction. 

The  reasoiuibly  frecpient  occurrence  of 
first-class  crops  of  honey  indicates  a  good 
location,  even  if  there  are  a  good  many  sea- 
sons of  failure.  As  a  case  in  ])oint.  I  have 
in  mind  a  l)ee-keeper  of  ('alifornia  ha\  ing 
several  ai>iaries  in  a  certain  locality,  and  in 
a  good  season  the  yield  is  in  excess  of  100 
n)s.  per  colony.  In  litOl  there  was  a  first- 
class  crop:  in  lltn-J  there  was  a  failm-e  to  the 


extent  tluit  the  apiarist  expressed  liimself 
as  being  al)le  to  "carry  his  crop  under  his 
arm."  In  lit();>  there  was  a  full  cro])  of 
100,000  lbs.  Within  ten  to  twelve  miles  of 
this  location  there  were  thought  to  be  10,000 
colonies  of  bees,  as  I  rememl)er  the  statement 
of  my  infornumt,  wliicii  shows  tlie  estima- 
tion in  which  the  locality  was  held,  notwith- 
standing someseascmsol'  total  failure  of  sur- 
l)lus. 

In  l!ii).")  I  had  100  colonies  in  a  certain  lo- 
cation, and  within  80  rods  were  at  least  oO 
other  colonies.  Alsike.  white,  and  sweet 
clover  were  abundant  and  luxuriant,  and 
my  crop  was  lOO  lbs.  per  colony,  with  an  in- 
crease of  To  i)er  cent.  Ilesiding  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  tlie  ai)iary  I  had  good 
oi)i)ortunity  to  observe:  and  as  I  had  the 
only  considerable  number  of  Italians  with- 
in several  miles,  my  Ijees  were  easily  identi- 
fied. I  saw  very  few  of  them  more  than 
one  mile  from  the  ai)iary.  although  during 
the  honey-flow  they  fiew  from  and  to  the 
hives  in  great  numbers.  The  a|)iary  was  lo- 
cated in  llie  city  where  considerable  of  the 
area  is  occu|)ied  by  streets.  l)uildings,  gar- 
dens, railroads,  and  numerous  barren  stone- 
quarries.  An  estimate  that  one-sixth  of  tlie 
area  was  covered  with  an  abundant  growth 
of  honey-i)roducing  forage  would  be  ai)i)rox- 
imateh' correct :  and  if  the  l>ees  flew  in  all 
directions  the  same  as  they  did  where  I 
made  ob.servations,  which  was  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  clover.  I  am  of  the  oi)inion  that, 
during  the  honey-flow,  not  more  than  five 
liercent  of  them  flew  more  than  a  mile  from 
their  hives,  and  those  not  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  distance.  The  area  of  a  circle  one 
mile  in  radius  is  •2010.0  acres:  and.  if 
my  estimates  are  not  at  fault.  !••")  i)er  cent  of 
my  bees  gathered  their  i)art  of  the  honey 
from  al)out  :'>.'?•")  acres  of  flora,  or  about  "iX 
acres  to  each  of  the  loO  colonies  on  the  range. 
As  the  area  of  a  circle  increases  rapidly  as 
the  radius  increases  it  will  be  seen  that,  by 
a  flight  of  a  fewadditional  rods  from  theaiii- 
ary  in  all  directions,  a  greatly  increased  area 
may  l)e  reached,  'i'hus  while  the  area  of  a 
circle  ha\  ing  a  radius  of  one  mile  is  -ioio.t; 
acres,  that  of  a  circle  haxing  a  radius  Ij^ 
miles  is  4V2;5.!i  acres,  or  an  area  2 '4  times 
that  of  the  circle  with  a  one-mile  radiu.s. 
The  bees,  liy  a  flight  of  half  a  mile  beyond 
theone-mile  radius  in  every  direction,  would 
reach  2')l;)..")  additional  acres.  It  seemsquite 
reasonable  to  believe  that  bees  can  work 
l)rofilably  to  a  distance  of  at  least  1  !'2  miles: 
and  as  my  l)ees  and  those  of  my  neighbors 
did  not  seem  to  stock  fully  the  location  to  a 
ra<lius  (tf  one  mile.  "2'+  times  the  number  or 
ooN  colonies  would  not  have  crowded  the  lo- 
cation: and  I  firmly  believe  the  number  of 
colonies  that  could  have  V)een  worked  at 
greatest  profit  there  that  season  would  have 
been  in  excess  of  .")()0,  or  at  least  one  colony 
to  each  \}4  acres  of  flora.  The  honey  croj) 
at  this  location  for  the  four  ])receding  sea- 
sons was  al)o\o  the  average  with  nearly  the 
same  number  of  colonies.  'I'hat  of  the  sea- 
son of  1000  was  a  failure  with  the  same  num- 
ber: l)Ut  it  is  my  o|)inion   thai,  with  Kt  colo- 
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iiies,  the  failure  would  have  been  nearly  as 
marked. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  analogous  com])ari- 
son.  supi)ose  a  number  of  berry-fruit  farms 
aggregating  ToU  acres,  all  situated  within  a 
circular  area  three  miles  in  diameter.  Sup- 
jiose  an  abundant  croj)  of  berries  It  is  evi- 
dent that  with  such  a  crop,  and  so  many 
acres  of  bushes,  100  i)ickers  would  each  be 
able  to  gather  the  maximinn  number  of 
•  piarts  per  day,  because  it  would  be  imjjos- 
sil)le  for  a  picker  to  go  carefully  over  any- 
where near  1^  acres,  the  proportionate  area 
of  each,  as  fast  as  the  fruit  rii)ens.  With  a 
stint  of  l}^  acres  each,  assuming  that  -"^oo 
l)ickers  is  the  approximate  number  required 
to  gather  the  fruit  with  greatest  })roht  to  the 
growers  in  the  average  reason,  it  is  evident 
that  eaclr  could  still  gather  the  maximum 
amount  when  there  is  an  abundant  cro]). 
Ass'.iming  two  acres  to  lie  all  a  incker  could 
I'.ossibly  attend  to  in  a  season  of  less  than 
the  axerage  cro}).  when  no  picker  coukl 
jiossibly  gather  anywhere  near  the  maxi- 
mum, no  matter  how  much  area  was  allotted 
to  him.  very  little  advantage  to  the  individ- 
ual i)icker  would  accrue  V)y  the  emjiloyment 
of  a  less  number  than  is  required  in  the 
average  season.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  tiiat.  when  the  fruit  is  thinly  distribut- 
ed, and  of  small  size,  the  picker's  time  is 
largely  taken  up  in  searching  over  a  large 
area  to  gather  a  given  quantity. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  750  acres  of  this 
circular  area  is  a  hrst-class  alsike-clover  or 
other  good  honey-jiroducing  range,  and  that 
a  bee-keeper  resides  in  the  center  so  his  liees 
can  reach  e\ery  jiart  of  it  with  a  flight  of 
not  more  than  114  miles.  Assuming  that 
\^  acres  of  llora  i^er  colony  is  the  area  that 
v.ill  yield  the  greatest  profit  in  the  average 
season,  from  analogy  it  is  clear  that  neither 
IDO  nor  500  colonies  would  overstock  it.  and 
much  less  would  they  do  so  in  a  season  of 
bountiful  croj).  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
season  of  failure  of  surplus  there  would  be 
only  a  slight  overstocking,  wherein  the 
small  loss  woidd  be  insignificant  as  comjiar- 
c  I  with  the  great  gains  of  the  axerage  and 
bounli  a\  croi)s.  In  the  medium  season  the 
larger  number  would  jirosper  nearly  as  well 
as  the  sm-ller.  because  l}i  acres  of  thickly 
growing  honey-jiroducing  flora  woidd  un- 
doubtedly be  as  much  as  the  average  colony 
could  work:  and  when  it  comes  to  nearly  a 
failure  of  nectar  secretion,  the  larger  number 
Viould  show  only  a  slight  falling-otl".  for  the 
reason  that  the  time  of  the  V>ees  is  nearly 
all  consumed  in  Hying  from  flower  to  flower 
in  the  almost  fruitless  search.  This  state- 
ment is  impressive  when  we  remember  that 
apinnently.  in  the  season  of  1909,  we  had 
ihe  most  luxuriant  and  abundant  bass- 
wood  bloom  we  ever  saw  that  certainly 
])romised  a  bumper  crop,  but  there  was  nev- 
er a  smell  of  basswood  honey  in  the  hives. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  i)r()i)ositif>n 
that,  in  a  season  of  scarcity  of  nectar  secre- 
tion, a  few  colonies  in  a  normally  good  lo- 
cation will  do  very  little  better  i)er  colony 
than  the  number  that  would  i)roperly  stock 


it  in  a  good  season,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  a  poor  season  the  bee-keeper  with  a  few 
colonies  is  found  to  have  a  "short  crop," 
and  is  "obliged  to  feed."  just  as  is  the  apia- 
rist who  o})erates  on  an  extensive  scale. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  annual 
variations  and  jiermanent  changes  in  the 
amount,  area,  and  varieties  of  honey-pro- 
ducing flora  have  occurred  and  will  continue 
to  occur  in  nearly  every  locality.  These 
variations  and  changes  are  traceable  to  two 
])rime  causes:  viz..  to  the  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  those  conditions  that  go  to  make 
up  the  climate,  such  as  heat,  humidity, 
precipitation,  winds,  clouds,  and  electrical 
conditions:  and.  second,  to  the  hand  of  man: 
i.  e..  to  the  operations  of  the  luml^erman 
and  husbandman  in  the  destruction  or  pro- 
duction, as  the  ease  may  be.  of  honey-pro- 
ducing llora. 

Ken  more,  X.  Y. 

To  be  continued. 


GIVING  INDOOR    FLIGHTS  TO  BEES    DUR- 
ING THE  WINTER. 


BY  G.  T.  WHITTEX. 


On  Dec.  16  I  transferred  a  strong  colony 
from  a  ten-frame  hive  into  an  eight-frame 
glass  hive,  the  change  Vieing  made  out  of 
doors,  the  temperature  ;U°.  The  bees  were 
all  in  the  new  hive  in  about  20  minutes, 
when  they  v,ere  taken  inside  and  placed  in 
a  south  wintlow  in  a  cold  room,  and  given  a 
flying-cage  two  feet  square,  the  hive  enter- 
ing the  cage  at  the  back,  with  an  entrance 
o\\X  of  doors  through  the  cage. 

Feb.  19  they  were  moved  into  a  warm 
room  and  gi\"en  a  flying-cage  the  same  as 
before.  The  temperature  of  the  room  was 
from  ()0  to  70°. 

March  4  the  hive  was  placed  on  top  of  a 
new  circular  hi\-e.  The  bottom-board  was 
removed  to  give  the  bees  a  free  jiassage  down 
through  the  lower  hive  and  out  into  the  cage. 

Mafch  12  the  bees  with  the  queen  were  all 
smoked  down  into  the  lower  hive,  and  the 
top  hive  removed.  They  were  then  given  a 
frame  of  honey  from  the  original  hive,  this 
bei;-g  placed  in  the  cage.  They  at  once 
made  themselves  at  home  and  began  build- 
ing comb,  hlling  it  with  honey  from  the 
frame.  This  hive  is  made  on  the  plan  of  a 
half-circle,  with  glass  on  all  sides. 

The  frames  are  of  standard  size,  and  are 
placed  long  side  up.  and  so  arranged  that 
thev  can  be  turned  around  in  such  a  wa>- 
that  each  frame  stands  at  right  angles  to 
the  next  one.  thus  giving  an  opportunity  to 
see  every  movement  of  the  bees  on  the 
frames.  The  frames  contained  only  foun- 
dation of  different  dimensions,  from  none 
to  full  sheets.  They  are  now,  March  2;i. 
working  on  six  frames,  and  ha\e  them  well 
filled. 

The  second  day  they  prepared  a  brood- 
nest,  and  the  queen  commenced  to  lay,  and 
continues  to  do  so.  The  frames  are  opened 
from  once  to  many  times  each  day  for  in- 
si)ection.     This  does  not  ai)i)ear  to  distin'o 
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llie  bees  in  tlieir  work.  'Pliey  are  looked 
o\er  each  nijilit.  a  t-areful  exanunatioii  is 
iiuuie.  and  a  record  is  kepi  of  the  cluuiges 
duriiifj;  the  day. 

The  tiees  are  iiyhrid.  very  black.  When 
outside  they  were  \ery  cross;  but  since  be- 
ing inside  tliey  have  become  gentle,  and 
c.ni  be  liandled  almost  as  safely  as  tlies. 
They  ai)i)ear  to  enjoy  being  on  exhibition. 

The  hive,  with  the  brood  and  stores  from 
which  the  bees  were  transferred,  was  taken 
to  another  room,  and  given  to  a  single-frame 
colony  that  has  been  kei)t  in  a  warm  room 
since  June  14.  VM)S.  '{'he  frames  were  sjjread 
ai)art,  and  the  frame  with  its  bees  and  brood 
])laced  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest,  'i'he 
changes  have  been  very  successful. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  School  of  Horticulture. 


A  NEW   HONEY-STRAINER. 

A  Combination    of  Two  Vertical    Straining    Sur- 
faces which  will  Handle  the  Honey  as  Fast 
as  it  Runs  from  the  Extractor. 


BY   R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


Some  years  ago  I  described  a  strainer 
whicli  I  liad  been  using  for  some  time — one 
which  was  Iniilt  in  the  extractor.  This  act- 
ed automatically,  thelioney  flowing  through 
it  as  fast  as  extracted,  before  it  liad  a  chance 
to  cool.     During  the  process  the  honey  was 
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not  lowered  below  the  honey-gate  of  the  ex- 
tractor, and  it  did  not  need  to  be  lifted  u|) 
later  l)y  main  strength.  The  lioney  llowed 
in  an  unbroken  lateral  How.  so  there  was 
not  the  objectionable  admixture  of  air-biii)- 


l)les  which  produce  the  froth  and  scum,  on 
which  there  is  so  much  debate.  Such  trou- 
bles have  i)een  practically  unknown  to  me 
since  adoi)ting  this  metliod  of  straining  uiy 
honey. 

Since  the  ])ublication  of  my  first  i)lan,  p. 
I4(i,  Feb.  1,  190(i,  others  in  the  Tnited  States. 
and  even  in  Kurojie.  have  used  it.  The 
great  drawliack  jjreventing  its  general  adop- 
tion, however,  was  the  fact  that  the  strainer 
was  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  extractor, 
and  could  not  well  be  attached  to  an  ex- 
tractor already  in  use.  as  a  special  construc- 
tion was  recjuired.  To  overcome  this  ol)jec- 
tion  I  have  devised  a  new  form  of  strainer, 
retaining  all  the  i)rincii)les  of  the  previous 
machine,  with  the  addition  of  a  second 
strainer;  that  is,  there  are  now  two  strainers 
—  a  coarse  one  and  a  fine  one,  the  coarser 
one  relieving  the  finer  from  clogging.  Tlie 
])ressure  and  straining  surface  are  increased 
in  i)ro|)ortion  to  the  dejith  of  thelioney  in 
the  extractor. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  honey, 
after  being  thrown  from  the  combs,  strikes 
thesi<le  of  the  extractor  and  runs  down  to  the 
honey  level  in  the  extractor  below  the  reel. 
Froni  there  it  flows  out  through  the  gate  or 
through  a  si)ecial  ojjening  into  the  strainer- 
tube,  which  is  connected  with  the  strainer 
by  means  of  a  rubl)er  hose.  Tlie  honey 
then,  by  means  of  a  2>^-inch-S((uare  tube. 
Aa.  Hows  into  the  central  compartment  of 
the  strainer  li.  Here.  i)artly  V)y  means  of 
gravitation,  as  in  the 
former  construction, 
and  also  by  means  of 
the  wire  cloth,  t wehe 
meshes  to  the  inch 
(st  rainer  t' ) .  the 
coarser  ])articles  are 
separated  from  the 
honey,  which,  in  its 
outward  course,  then 
reaches  the  liner 
strainer,  I),  which  is 
cloth  sui)i)orted  l)y 
coarse  wire  cloth,  like 
liial  used  for  the 
(•oinb-i»ockets  of  ex- 
tractors. Througli 
this  cloth  it  Hows  into 
the  outside  si)ace,  K, 
and  from  thence 
t  hrough  the  opening 
V.  into  the  l)arrel  or 
other  container. 

The  cloth  strainer. 
I),  has  a  cai)acity  of 
17011  scpiare  inches. 
Most  of  the  larger 
l)articles  in  the  hon- 
ey, owing  to  gravita- 
tion, never  touch  the 
cloth,  because  they 
are  retained  in  the 
central  comi)art nient  ;  and  the  bulk  of 
those  remaining  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
hone\  and  tind  their  rest  ing-place.  not  on 
the  side  of  the  cloth,  but  on  the  l)o1tom  of 
the  can.     Let  me  sav.  however,  that,  imless 
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the  honey  is  passed  through  the  strainer  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  is  practical,  I  would 
not  consider  it  safe  to  depend  upon  gravita- 
tion alone,  for  even  water  will  carry  along 
its  course  particles  which,  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  alone,  should  sink  to  the  bottom 
or  rise  to  the  top;  and  a  thick  substance  liek 
honey  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  car- 
ry with  it  such  particles. 

The  coarse  wire  strainer  has  four  sides,  9 
inches  in  width  by  24  inches  high.  This  is 
as  coarse  as  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
cheese-cloth  strainer  also  has  four  sides  18 
inches  in  width  by  24  inches  high.  If  the 
space  under  the  baskets  of  an  extractor  is  of 
a  less  depth  than  the  straining-can,  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  strainer  can  be  secured  by 
lowering  the  bottom  of  the  strainer  below 
the  bottom  of  the  extractor. 

[f  the  weather  is  cold,  or  if  the  honey  has 
l)een  allowed  to  cool  in  the  combs,  the  ra- 
j)idity  of  the  straining  can  be  hastened  by 
means  of  an  oil-stove  underneath;  but  the 
above  system  strains  the  honey  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  without  artificial 
heat,  and  I  have  rarely  found  the  heat 
necessary. 

The  strainers  can  be  removed  from  the 
can,  as  they  are  secured  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  corner  posts  and  cotter  pins.  The 
cheese-cloth  is  passed  under  the  wire-cloth 
form  upon  which  it  is  stretched.  There  is  a 
valve  by  means  of  which  the  openings  A 
and  F  can  be  closed  at  will.  The  valves  are 
constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  ordina- 
ry screw-cap  honey-gates,  and  are  operated 
by  means  of  handles  extending  up  to  the 
top  of  the  can. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 


WIRE  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS  IN   ENGLAND. 
BY  JOSEPH  TINSLEY. 


I  am  sending  particulars  of  some  novel 
inventions  by  a  bee-keeper  in  this  part  of 
the  country  —  a  i)articular  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Wilkes.     I  will  first  mention 

THE   FREE-WAY   QUEEN-EXCLUDER. 


This  excellent  appliance  is  made  from 
special  hard-drawn  round  wire  that  will  not 
rust,  and  is  much  in  advance  of  the  zinc 
one.  The  inventor  claims  the  following 
points;  and  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence I  can  endorse  his  opinions: 

Twelve  hundred  bees  can  pass  through  at 
one  time  in  a  ten-frame  hive,  J^-inch  top- 
bars,  as  against  SOO  with  the  zinc  excluder. 

It  presents  a  smooth  rounded  surface  to 
the  bee,  instead  of  a  knife-edge. 

It  will  will  not  buckle,  and  there  are  no 
flat  surfaces  to  be  sealed  down. 

The  five  ribbed  strips,  xs  ii^-  wide,  rest  on 
the  top- bars  of  the  frames,  from  end  to  end. 

The  bees  pass  through  with  scarcely  any 
hindrance  at  all,  which  is  invaluable  tin 
queen-excluders.  It  checks  swarming  to  a 
great  extent. 


PATENT 
QUEEN  AND   DRONE  RIDDLES. 

These  are  very  useful  in  driving  or  shak- 
ing bees  from  their  combs.  They  can  be 
put  to  many  useful  i)urposes  in  the  apiarj-. 
It  allows  workers  to  pass  through,  leaving 
the  queen  and  drones  to  be  disposed  of  as  de- 
sired. 
« \7^ > 


PATENT 
FRAME-DIVIDER. 
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A  simple  ai)i)liance  for  insuiin.u  heavy 
frames  of  honey  liaviiig  Hat  and  even  sur- 
faces either  side,  l^ee-keepers  know  the 
time  saved  in  unc'ai)i)in,ii;  lioney  when  tlie 
combs  are  built  evenly.  By  using  this  aj)- 
pliance  the  work  is  performed  in  half  the 
time,  and  reduces  waste  to  a  minimum,  as 
the  cappings  may  then  be  shaved  off  in  one 
complete  ])iece.  Frames  of  honey  built  by 
the  aid  of  this  ingenious  ai)pliance  present 
a  most  attractive  and  sjilendid  appearance 
for  exhibition  at  shows  or  shoj)  windows. 


PATENT 
WIRE   SECTION-SEPARATOR. 

The  great  point  in  favor  of  this  class  of 
separator  is  that  it  allows  the  bees  plenty  of 
space  to  work,  and  gives  free  access  to  the 
sections.  Being  non-rusting  it  will  last  for 
years. 

Stone,  Htaflfs.,  England,  .Ian.  20. 

[This  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  con- 
structing wire  queen-excluders;  but  in  our 
opinion  the  plan  is  defective  in  one  respect. 
For  instance,  in  the  samjile  sent  us  the 
wires  are  held  only  ai^proximately  the  same 
distance  apart,  the  spaces  varying  from  about 
164  thousandths  to  more  than  175  thou- 
sandths. A  good  many  queens  would  cer- 
tainly get  through  a  space  as  wide  as  the 
last  mentioned.  Wire  excluders  as  made  in 
this  country  vary  scarcely  2  thousandths  of 
an  inch  —  IGo  thousandths  being  the  stand- 
ard. 

The  trouble  with  this  method  of  making 
wire  excluders  will  be  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  right- 
hand  column  on  the  previous  page.  The 
s])urs  i)unched  out  of  the  solid  metal,  when 
folded  over  the  bars  of  wires,  are  not  folded 
over  alike,  making  the  si)acing  unequal. 
This  may  be  due  to  dilTerent  temper  or 
thickness  of  the  metal,  or  to  defect  in  the 
(Ues.  In  the  second  i)lace.  the  wires  are  al- 
together too  small  in  gauge.  They  should 
be  much  heavier.  The  same  principle,  pat- 
ented in  this  coimtry.  is  much  better,  be- 
cause the  wires  are  liiade  of  thicker  gauge, 
and  heUl  apart  by  molten  metal  poured 
around  them  at  certain  intervals.— Ed.] 


HOW  TO  FEED  ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN  WITH- 
OUT EXCITING  THE  BEES. 

BY  JOSEPH   GRAY. 


F.  Dundas  Todd,  p.  122,  Feb.  lo,  touches 
a  suljject  of  intense  interest.  It  involves  a 
far  wider  question  than  i)ollen  feeding, 
which,  to  me.  is  one  of  tlie  simi)lest  matters 
of  ai)iculture.  and  I  was  somewhat  suri)rised 
to  see  his  failure  in  hunting  up  the  matter. 


A  close  observer  will  not  be  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  bees  store  their  ])ollen  in 
the  comb  next  to  the  brood,  and  it  is  a  big 
mistake  to  remove  such  combs  in  sjjring- 
time;  if,  then,  our  colony  is  short  of  i)olk'n 
this  is  tlie  i)lace  to  give  it;  and  so  simple  is 
the  method  that  I  thought  it  was  a  well-un- 
derstood detail  of  bee-life.  What  I  do  is  to 
take  out  the  comb  next  the  brood,  dredge  it 
well  with  meal,  not  fine  Hour,  and  replace 
it.  Jiy  this  method  the  bees  are  not  minec- 
essarily  excited,  which  is  the  one  thing  to 
avoid  in  unsuitable  weather. 

We  all  know  the  brood-nest  advances 
slowly  at  first,  and.  if  a  queen  is  short  of 
bees,  to  cover  her  work  she  will  cross  and 
recross.  laying  as  many  as  live  and  six  eggs 
in  the  same  cell  rather  than  go  outside  the 
cluster  of  bees.  Old  coml)S  add  to  the 
warmth  of  the  brood-nest,  and  usually  con- 
tain jjollen  store,  and  are,  therefore,  of  great 
value  in  the  early  spring. 

The  real  reason  so  little  is  said  on  i)ollen 
feeding  is  that  a  district  short  of  early  pol- 
len is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  You  can 
not  force  nature  so  early:  wait  till  the  cro- 
cus and  willow  are  in  bloom;  and  after  the 
brood-nests  are  well  going  you  can  force  on 
the  strongest  first,  and  make  them  feeders 
for  the  weak  ones. 

WHY'   CAN   WE   NOT   FORCE   EARLY? 

Flight  in  unsuitable  weather  brings  dis- 
aster to  our  little  aviators;  a  chilling  blast, 
a  broken  wing,  means  death  to  the  busy 
worker;  so  the  using  of  i)ollen,  which  means 
a  larger  amount  of  faeces  to  void  on  the  wing 
and  the  bringing-in  of  water  to  prejiare  the 
milk  food  for  the  brood  progresses  only  wil  h 
the  i)rogress  of  the  outside  conditions;  as 
these  advance  in  warmth  and  sunlight,  so 
the  brood-nest  advances;  and  as  it  advances, 
then  and  not  till  then  can  we  force  the  pace. 
It  is  not  ])rofitable  before,  for  the  loss  in 
bee  life  is  not  compensated  for  by  the 
amount  of  brood  raised.  Never  use  a  meth- 
od of  gi\  ing  early  pollen  l)y  which  the  bees 
are  com])elled  to  take  it,  because  if  they  use 
more  jiollen  they  must  Hy  more  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  extra  f;pces. 

IJrood-nests  advance  in  spring  in  pro])or- 
tion  to  the  number  of  bees  com])osing  the 
stock.  A  weak  stock  may  be  headed  by  an 
extra  fine  ([ueen,  but  not  enough  V)ees  lo 
cover  her  work.  I  have  counted  in  one  cast- 
cell  after  cell  with  ten  eggs  in  each  cell,  and 
in  some  cases  two  larva-  in  a  cell.  Keej) 
such  stock  until  you  have  built  the  strong 
stocks;  then  on  n  /!,i/iit(/  clai/  earn/  >i<(il((l 
brood  and  nurse  hrrs.  and  strengthen  and 
e<iuali/.e  the  ai)iary. 

Xever  give  brood  alone  to  a  weak  stock;  if 
it  could  have  cared  for  more  brood  the  queen 
would  have  seen  to  that.  Far  wiser  is  it  to 
take  one  comb  of  brood  and  nurse-bees  to  a 
weak  stock  than  two  combs  of  brood  which 
are  liable  to  get  chille<l  instead  of  strengtli- 
ening  the  stock. 

Dumbarton  Road,  (ilasgow. 

[See  answer  to  D.  M.  Macdonald  on  page 
271.— Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


WlllTK  CUOVKK  CArSIX(i   BLOAT  IX  CATTLK. 
MOSQUITOES  i>argj;ly  to  blame;  salt  pork 

RELIEVES   BL(5ATING. 

I  seed  a  fresh  pasture  eacli  year.  ]  have  sowed 
for  pasture  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  mammotli  red 
clover;  timothy  and  red  clover;  timothy  and  a  niix- 
ttire  of  red  and  alsike  clover.  The  jjast  year,  my 
liasture  being:  of  timothy,  alsike,  and  red  clover 
mixed,  the  alsike  seemed  to  occupy  the  ground  en- 
tiiely,  and  the  bloom  period  lasted  for  a  lone  time. 
The  pasture  looked  beautiful,  like  large  pink  sno\v- 
banks.  Tlie  milk  supi)ly  was  larger  than  when  I 
l)astured  on  either  of  the  otlier  clovers;  but  1  was 
troubled  much  more  with  bloat  than  during  the 
pievious  seasons,  when  i  pastured  on  mammoth 
led  and  common  red  clover.  ( )f  course,  the  alsike 
was  of  a  much  heavier  nature.  This  is  liow  I  ac- 
count for  tlie  larger  milk  supply,  and  also  more 
bloat.  I  tliink  the  large  stems  of  tlie  mammoth 
helped  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  bloat.  IJke- 
wLse,  if  white  clover  makes  sufficient  growth  it  will 
produce  bloat. 

( Tover,  at  least  with  me,  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
trouble.  Cows  will  not  bloat  if  allowed  to  fill  them- 
selves with  otlier  grasses  before  going  on  the  clo- 
ver. Then,  even  thougli  they  are  kept  there,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  unless  in  some  way  they  are  i)re- 
vented  from  eating.  This  is  where  my  trouble  lies: 
The  moscpiitoes,  at  times,  when  the  weather  is  wet, 
are  very  bad.  The  cows  are  hungry  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  long  niglifs  fight:  and  when  the  sun 
rises  the  mosquitoes  quit  tlieir  work,  and  the  cows 
go  to  eating  voraciously;  and  then  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore 1  have  a  case  of  bloat.  1  have  never  lost  a  case 
so  far.  I  get  .a  cliunk  of  salt  fat  pork  and  shove  it 
down  into  the  moutli  of  the  cow  as  far  as  possible, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  up  the  cow's  liead  ))y 
j)utting  my  other  arm  uji  over  the  neck  and  down 
under  her  jaw.  I  lift  ui)  to  prevent  her  dropping 
the  fat  pork.  She  will  cliew  for  a  while,  and  soon 
swallow.    This  will  relieve  the  case  at  once. 

I  wrote  to  the  Minnesota  l<:xperinient  Staticni, 
asking  if  tliey  knew  of  any  thing  1  could  spray  my 
cows  with  to  prevent  tlie  mosquitoes  from  torment- 
ing them;  but  in  reply  the.v  said  they  knew  of  noth- 
ing but  kerosene.  I  did  not  place  much  confidence 
in  that.  1  think  that,  if  we  liad  something  in  the 
form  of  grease,  or  sometliing  to  spray  the  cows 
with,  our  bloat  trouble  would  almost  be  at  an  end. 

Xfedford,  Minn.,  March  7.  .1.  K.  f5RADY,  .Jr. 


A  JACK-KNIFE  OPERATION  TO  RELIEVE  BLOATING. 

t  have  raised  considerable  alsike,  both  for  hay  and 
pasture.  I  always  let  cattle  out  both  night  and  day 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  getting  too  liungry.  f 
have  liad  bloat  but  once,  and  the  circumstances 
were  these:  A  wet  spring  caused  a  very  rank  growth 
of  alsike;  and  one  liot  morning  about  the  first  of 
.lune,  when  the  alsike  was  five  or  six  inches  high, 
the  cows,  for  some  reason,  stayed  in  the  yard  until 
about  9  o'clock,  and,  I  think,  drank  quite  heartily 
just  before  going  (jut.  Jn  aliout  an  hour  the.v  came 
in  again.  Two  were  bloated— one  c)ld  cow  very  bad- 
ly, and  a  young  one  not  so  much.  An  old  man  had 
told  me  once  to  put  a  large  wooden  bit  in  the  ani- 
mal's mouth,  and  the  efforts  to  dislodge  the  bit 
would  enable  the  gas  to  escape.  1  tried  that  first 
on  the  old  cow,  but  it  did  no  good,  and  in  the  few 
minutes  I  was  working  witli  her  she  was  rapidly 
getting  worse.  I  had  no  trocar  and  cannula;  but  I 
thought  slie  would  die  if  I  left  her  alone  long;  so  I 
pulled  out  my  jack-knife  with  a  sharij-i)ointed  lilade 
about  Ye.  inch  wide,  and,  holding  tlie  blade  very 
lirnily  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  letting 
it  project  about  an  inch,  I  jammed  it  through  the 
hide  up  to  my  fingers,  on  the  left  side,  half  way  be- 
tween the  hip  bone  and  tlie  fir.st  rib.  1  found  it 
necessary  to  put  something  in  the  way  of  a  tube  in 
the  iiole,  as  it  will  close  when  the  animal  moves,  as 
the  inner  linings  will  move  over  the  hole  in  tlie 
skin.  So  I  put  in  a  piece  of  quill  from  a  large  feath- 
er, and  in  a  short  time  the  old  cow  was  almost  as 
well  as  ever.  I  noticed,  however,  she  sliowed  the 
effects  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  she  was 


all  right,  and  i  owned  her  and  pastured  her  in  the 
same  field  for  several  years. 

While  1  was  operating  on  tlie  old  cow,  the  young 
one  that  was  not  bloated  so  much  began  to  go 
down,  and  recovered  without  any  treatment. 

I  regard  alsike  as  a  much  superior  feed  to  white 
clover,  and  f  should  not  worry  over  the  bloating, 
witli  this  precaution:  Xever  let  cattle  get  very  hun- 
gry and  then  fill  up  on  a  rank  growth  of  succulent 
feed  like  alsike,  and  especially  if  it  is  wet  with  dew 
or  rain.  As  Mr.  (ioddard  says.  "When  cattle  eat 
heavily  of  any  succulent  crop  they  are  subject  to 
bloat." 

Dunlap,  la.  K.  S.  Miles. 

WHITE   CLOVER  CAUSES  BLOATING  WHEN   IT  GROWS 
VERY   RANK. 

About  1878  to  1886  it  was  a  common  thing  for  the 
cows  to  become  bloated  on  white  clover  in  and 
around  Wyandot,  Kansas,  where  I  then  lived— that 
is,  the  cows  that  were  turned  loose  on  the  commons 
in  our  little  town.  Many  cows  died  from  it.  Tlie 
clover  was  very  rank,  some  years  being  nearly 
knee-high  in  many  places.  When  the  dew  was  very 
heavy  I  used  to  keep  my  cows  up  in  the  morning 
until  the  clover  was  dried  off.  1  have  jnit  a  gag  in 
the  mouths  of  two  or  three  cows  until  they  would 
belch  the  gas  out. 

Escondido,  Cal.,  Feb.  24.  .1.  A.  Xelson. 


FEED   HAY   BEFORE  TURNING   ON   TO   CLOVER. 

I  think  the  cases  of  bloating  from  alsike  or  white 
clover  are  very  scarce,  but  from  red  clover,  very 
frequent.  Bloating  might  take  place  from  the  small 
clovers  if  there  were  a  large  growth,  and  hungry 
cattle  turned  on  when  the  clover  is  wet  or  frosted. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  bloating  is  to  turn  cattle  on 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  or  for  only  a  short  time,  say 
two  hours;  then  drive  them  off  for  the  day.  In  all 
cases  of  that  kind  it  is  better  to  give  cattle  a  good 
feed  of  hay;  then  when  the  grass  is  dry  they  will 
not  overload  their  stomachs. 

Easton,  Md.,  March  10.  .1.  Aikenhead. 


ANY  CLOVER  MAY  BLOAT  CATTLE. 

All  clover  will  bloat  cattle  when  they  are  turned 
out  on  it  before  the  dew  dries  off.  1  have  never  lost 
any  stock  from  that  cause,  but  1  have  had  some 
swell  up  until  they  were  ready  to  bur.st.  My  reme- 
dy is  a  teacupful  of  epsoni  salts  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  ginger  put  into  a  bottle  afterward  filled  with  wa- 
tei\  Shake  well  and  drench,  and  watch  the  cow 
chew,  as  if  chewing  the  cud.  When  she  is  done  she 
will  be  the  poorest-looking  skeleton  you  have  seen 
for  some  time.  Where  the  flesh  goes  to  I  can  hot 
tell. 

Marshallton.  Pa.,  Feb.  22.  W.  W.  Webster. 


A  short  piece   of   GAS-PIPE   INSERTED  AS  A  BIT  AL- 
LOWS THE   GAS  TO   ESCAPE. 

White  clover  does  cause  bloat.  We  have  had  exjie- 
rieiice  with  that  and  red-clo\  er  bloat.  In  UK)8  white 
clover  was  abundant,  and  we  had  considerable  trou- 
ble. To  cure  bloat,  take  a  short  iiiece  of  gas-pii)e 
and  drill  a  few  holes  through  it  and  place  it  cross- 
wise in  the  animal's  mouth  like  a  bridle-bit,  and. 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  animal  will  soon  be  re- 
lieved. P^or  those  who  have  no  gas-i)ipe.  a  hollow 
stick  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  broom-handle,  with 
holes  bored  through,  and  fastened  in  the  animal's 
mouth,  will  do.  This  allows  the  gas  to  e.«>cape  out 
through  the  tube,  and  prevents  the  animal  from 
swallowing  it  again. 

Blue  Mound,  111.,  Feb.  21.  M.  f.  Morgan. 


DISTANCE  BEES   FLY   FOR    NECTAR. 

In  this  locality  my  experience  says  most  emphat- 
ically that  the  great  bulk  of  the  honey  is  gathered 
within  one  mile  of  the  hive.  In  one  small  yard  of 
25  colonies,  only  two  miles  awa.v,  the  bees  during 
the  past  summer  gathered  quite  a  little  surplus  at  a 
time  when  those  at  the  home  yard  \vere  doing 
nothing,  and  the.y  brought  in  a  different  kind  of 
hone.v  from  any  ever  gathered  at  home.  Then  at 
the  time  of  heartsease  bloom  they  did  not  gather  as 
much  as  the  home  bees,  although  the.v  were  apiiar- 
ently  near  more  heartsease  than  those  at  the  home 
yard.  Then,  again,  a  yard  three  miles  from  home, 
and  within  half  a  mile  from  large  fields  of  hearts- 
ease, stored  several  times  as  much  per  colony  as  the 
home  yard,  wliicli  was  from  IM  to  154  to  the  same 
field.s.    The  home  bees  nearly  all  flew  in  the  di rec- 
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tion  ()(  this  heartsease,  which  was  along  an  over- 
llowed  creek-bottom;  but  they  dirl  not  seem  to  eet 
much.  Anotlier  thing  I  noticed,  tlie  l)ees  that  were 
near  the  heartsease-field  l)red  stronger  in  the  fall, 
and  were  much  stronger  in  bees  than  those  that 
were  furtlier  awa.v.  It  seemed  as  though  the  latter 
knew  their  forage  was  far  awa.v  and  hard  to  get.  and 
they  filled  uj)  tiie  l)rood-cliamber  heavier  than  the 
others,  and  that,  of  course,  cut  down  the  surplus 
soniewliat.  'l"he  country  they  have  to  go  over  is  not 
very  rough  — just  one  large  liill.  tlien  a  straight 
shoot  of  about  a  mile  to  tlie  bottoms. 

Ihinlap,  la.  K.  S.  Miles. 

TAVO   RKt'II'KS    FOR    l\SIN(;   HONEY. 

l-"or  honey  cand.v  take  one  cupful  of  butter,  two  of 
granulated  sugar,  two  of  lioney.  Select  a  deep  pre- 
serving-kettle and  put  in  the  butter,  first  rubbing  it 
well  over  the  bottom  of  the  kettle:  then  add  the  hon- 
ey and  s\igar.  Let  it  boil  fast  for  ten  minute.s.  A.s- 
certain  if  it  is  done,  in  the  following  way:  Have 
ready  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  droj)  a  little  into  it 
from  the  point  of  a  knife.  If  it  is  sufficiently  done 
when  you  take  it  from  the  water  it  will  be  crisp. 
Now  prepare  a  large  shallow  tin  or  pan:  rub  over 
Avitli  butter  to  prevent  its  adhering;  pour  from  the 
kettle  to  get  cold.  To  keep  good  it  should  be  ex- 
cluded froto  the  air. 

BROWN   BREAD. 

Three  cups  of  graham  flour;  Y^  cup  of  lioney;  I'piiit 
sour  or  sweet  milk;  y>  cup  raisins:  1  teaspoouful 
each  of  soda  and  salt.  Grease  three  1-lb.  baking- 
i)owder  cans  and  fill  witli  the  mixture. 

Tempe,  Ariz.  W.  W.  Appleby. 

LWe  have  tried  both  of  the  above  recipes  and  can 
vouch  for  their  excellence,  the  brown  bread  being 
especially  good.  The  candy  is  like  the  old-fashioned 
■■  butter-scotch,"  but  better. 

Honey  is  not  used  as  much  as  it  should  be  in  cook- 
ing. It  is  not  as  cheap  as  some  of  the  inferior  "corn 
.s.vrup,  but  it  is  not  !n  the  glucose  class.  Honey  is 
■siveet,  and  the  so-called  corn  syrups  are  but  slightly 
so  except  for  the  addition  of  the  10  per  cent  of  cane 
flavor.  The  90  per  cent  (glucose)  is  about  half  as 
sweet  as  .sugar. 

Dr.  Miller  and  otliers  have  given  some  very  good 
recipes  using  honey,  but  there  ought  to  be  many 
more.  Our  columns  are  open.  Let  those  who  know 
of  g<K)d  recipes  using  hone.v  send  them  in  to  us.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  all. — Ed.] 


WHAT  IS  THE   LIFE  OF  A   WORKER? 

I  have  just  read  l)r.  Miller's  Straw  and  your  com- 
1  nt  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  life  of  a  worker- 
bee,  in  whieli  tfie  doctor  figures,  and  you  agree  with 
him,  that  the  average  life  under  normal  conditions 
is  6  weeks  or  42  days.  How  this  piece  of  foolishness 
ever  got  into  bee  literature  is  more  than  1  can  com- 
prehend. Not  onl.v  is  the  average  of  the  bee's  life 
n(jt  42  days,  l)ut  the  very  limit  of  bee  life  under  nor- 
mal conditions  does  not  exceed  27  days. 

Some  years  ago  1  lost  heavily  in  winter,  so  the 
next  spring  1  sent  to  Florida  and  bought  50  queens. 
-Vs  these  were  very  yellow,  and  as  1  used  liylirids  to 
form  my  nuclei,  it  was  easy  to  see  when  the  new 
bees  began  to  hatch  out,  and  to  see  when  the  last  of 
the  old  bees  were  gone.  Now  for  the  results:  As 
these  nuclei  all  contained  freshl.v  laid  eggs  it  was 
just  21  days  when  the  last  hybrid  bees  were  hatched 
out.  In  27  days  more,  not  one  of  the  hybrid  bees 
was  left  in  the  50  nuclei.  Now,  if  every  hybrid  bee 
was  gone  in  27  days  after  it  hatched,  how  can  you 
make  out  the  average  life  of  the  worker  42  day.s?  I 
think  it  is  time  this  inexcusable  blunder  in  bee  lit- 
erature was  corrected. 

[  have  lieen  with  the  bees  for  fort.v  .vears:  and  my 
observation  is  that,  when  the  bee  begins  work  in 
the  field,  its  days  are  numbered,  of  cour.se.  bees 
thrown  out  of  normal  condition  will  live  for  several 
months.  You  may  figure  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid;  but  even  then  the  limit  of  bee  life  would  be  48 
days:  but  you  can  not  do  this  fairly,  any  more  than 
you  can  figure  the  life  of  a  chicken  from  the  time 
the  egg  was  laid,  or  your  own  life  from  the  time  you 
were  conceived. 

Hop  Hottom,  Pa.,  March  8.  (;.  A.  Wright. 

[A  good  deal  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  "  nor- 
mal conditions  "  and  "average  life"  when  we  fig- 
ure on  the  number  of  days  that  bees  will  live.  Then 
we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  strain  of 
bees  and  the  source  of  nectar.  "  Normal  condi- 
tions" we  would  consider  to  mean  the  entire  .sea.son 


— beginning,  say.  the  first  of  May,  and  ending  along 
in  .September  or  October.  .\  heavy  honey-flow,  es- 
pecialLv  from  some  sources  of  sui)i)ly,  would  mean 
an  abnormal  condition.  When  we  speak  of  the 
"average  life  "of  the  bee  we  may  refer  to  the  life 
during  the  honey-How,  but  generally  mean  length 
of  days  through  the  entire  sea.son. 

Vou  are  basing  your  observations  on  one  sea- 
son's experimenting.  In  drawing  conclusions,  one 
experiment  could  hardly  be  considered  as  conclu- 
sive. You  say  nothing  about  the  kind  of  honey- 
flow  that  was  on  at  the  time,  nor  do  you  Siiy  whether 
the  nuclei  in  question  contained  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  nur.se  bees  and  fielder.s. 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  Italianizing  our  apiary, 
we  had  an  excellent  oijportunit.v  for  ob.servation. 
We  found  that,  during  the  height  of  the  honey- 
How,  the  life  of  the  average  worker  was  from  four  to 
six  weeks  —  tliat  is,  the  ordinary  6?f(eA-  bee.  When 
we  Italianized  after  the  lioney-flow  there  were  black 
bees  in  the  hive — large  numbers  of  tliem — through- 
out the  entire  late  summer  and  fall.  In  some  in- 
stances the  black  fellows  showed  up  all  winter,  but 
these  were  exceedingly  rare.  We  remember  that 
the  results  we  secured  were  quite  in  line  with  re- 
ported observations  of  some  of  the  eminent  investi- 
gators of  years  ago.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  have 
had  reports  of  where  the  workers  lived  only  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  that  case  the  bees  had  to  work  on 
sources  of  nectar  suppl.v  where  it  was  ver.v  difficult 
to  get  the  coveted  portion  of  nectar.  Some  flowers 
are  of  such  construction  that  the  bees  liave  to  do  a 
grejit  amount  of  crowding  and  straining  to  get 
down  to  where  tiie  nectar  is.  In  that  case  the  wear 
on  the  wings  is  excessive.  The  life  of  the  bee  de- 
pends very  largely  on  the  wings.  If  the  wings  are 
worn  or  frayed  out,  the  whole  bee  will  be  out  of 
commission.  We  have  almost  a  parallel  ca.se  in  the 
horse.  He  will  be  able  to  do  good  service  so  long  as 
his  teeth  hold  out;  but  when  they  fail  him,  so  he  can 
not  masticate  his  food  properly,  he  is  soon  good  for 
nothing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on 
the  question. — Ed.] 


httting  fresh  bees  on  combs  on  which  other 
bees  have  died. 

A  lot  of  my  bees  died  this  winter  and  I  have  a  lot 
of  old  combs  filled  with  bad  honey  which  is  candled 
or  granulated.  I  have  no  extractor.  Would  you 
tell  me  how  to  get  it  out  of  the  comb?  Can  I  feed 
the  lioney  back  to  the  bees  when  they  are  raising 
young  bee.s,  as  the  honey  iS  soured  and  the  comb  is 
moldy? 

Tidal,  Pa.  .John  K.  Wolfe. 

[There  is  no  trouble  about  putting  bees  on  to 
combs  from  which  other  bees  have  died,  providing 
the  stores  have  not  soured.  If  they  are  sweet,  even 
though  candied,  the  bees  will  use  them  providing 
they  can  get  access  to  water.  If  the  honey  is  actual- 
ly soured,  there  is  not  much  you  can  do  with  It  ex- 
cept to  .soak  the  combs  in  warm  water,  extract  the 
candied  hone.v  partially  soured,  then  work  it  over 
into  honey  vinegar.  If  the  combs  are  undesirable 
in  other  respects  we  would  advise  putting  them 
through  a  wax-extractor.  The  melted  wax  will  be 
on  top  of  the  .soured  honey.  When  the  wax  cools, 
the  honey  can  be  drawn  off  and  thinned  down  with 
water  and  made  over  into  honey  vinegar. — EXo.] 


C.\N   THE   production    OF  W.\X    BE   MADE  PROFITA- 
BLE? THE   SIMPLEST  AND  E.\SIEST  WAY 
TO  INTRODUCE. 

1.  How  would  you  manage  a  large  colony  during 
a  season  to  secure  the  largest  production  of  wax 
from  it.  instead  of  honey  or  Increase? 

2.  AVhat  do  you  consider  the  .safest  way  to  Intro- 
duce one  dozen  queens  to  hybrid  colonies  during 
api)le  bloom? 

("rawfordsville,  Ind.,  March  12.         W.  H.  Kerr. 

[1.  Wax  production  can  not  be  made  profitable 
in  any  except  tropical  countries.  Certainly  it  could 
not  be  made  to  pay  in  Indiana  or  any  of  our  North- 
ern States.  Even  in  Cuba,  with  its  long  honey- 
flows,  Mr.  C.  K.  Hochstein.  a  resident  of  the  island, 
and  one  who  has  tested  the  proposition,  says  that 
honey  at  even  one  cent  a  pound  Is  more  profitable 
than  wax  at  30  cents.  On  the  other  hand,  wax  pro- 
duction on  some  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  fairly 
profitable;  but  the  conditions  there  are  much  more 
favorable  than  in  (^uba  or  in  any  of  our  Southern 
States.  In  Hawaii,  combs  are  built  from  mere 
starters.    The  honey  Is  extracted,  and  the  oombs 
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melted  up  in  a  special  steam  and  hot-water  wax- 
machine.  It  Is  possibly  true  that  a  large-sized  so- 
lar wax-extractor  might  be  employed  for  this  busi- 
ness to  advantage;  but  if  we  are  correct  they  are 
not  used  in  Hawaii. 

2.  We  know  of  no  better  way  for  the  average  per- 
son to  introduce  a  queen  than  to  use  some  good  in- 
troducing-cage  so  constructed  that  the  bees  can  re- 
lease her  automatically  by  eating  out  a  plug  of 
candy.  There  are  other  methods  that  are  good: 
but  this  we  consider  the  simplest  and  quickest  to 
apply. — Ed.]  

WHY    IS    THE    PARENT    COLONY    LAZY? 

We  all  know  that,  when  a  colony  swarms,  the  old 
queen  leaves  the  old  hive,  where  a  new  queen 
hatches,  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  worker  bees: 
then  a  period  of  depression  reigns  in  the  old  hive 
for  quite  a  long  time  in  some  cases,  and  with  the 
frequent  result  that  the  new  stand  in  the  old  hive 
does  not  gather  very  much,  if  any,  more  than  they 
are  apt  to  need  for  winter  stores.  It  appears  to 
take  them  the  rest  of  the  season  to  recuperate  from 
the  effects  of  the  leaving  of  the  old  bees.  Now,  may 
we  not  counteract  this  condition,  and  cause  the 
parent  colony  and  young  bees  to  store  nearly  if  not 
altogether  as  much  as  the  old  bees  with  the  old 
queen,  although  the  old  bees  and  queen  store  suffi- 
cient for  themselves  and  our  money-making  sur- 
plus so  much  talked  of.  How  is  it  that  a  new 
queen  and  new  bees,  with  hundi-eds  hatching  every 
minute,  can  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  the  old  and  al- 
most worn-out  colony?  Is  it  possible  that  the  very 
act  of  swarming  so  depletes  the  vitality  of  the  colo- 
ny as  to  necessitate  the  rest  of  the  season  to  recov- 
er from  the  effects  of  the  same? 

Chadron,  Neb.,  Feb.  8.  Lee  Card. 

[There  are  two  or  three  reasons  why  the  parent 
colony  does  not  equal  the  performance  of  the  swarm 
itself.  First,  by  the  time  the  young  hatching  bees 
are  old  enough  to  gather  honey  the  honey  season 
in  most  localities  is  over.  Second,  the  parent  colo- 
ny has  given  all  its  working  force  and  many  of  its 
young  bees  to  the  swarm:  and  even  if  all  brood  of 
the  parent  colony  had  hatched,  and  the  bees  from 
this  brood  were  old  enough  to  go  to  the  fields,  its 
force  would  be  light  in  comparison  with  the  force 
in  the  swarm.  There  may  be  a  virgin  in  the  hive 
at  the  time  the  swarm  is  cast,  and  there  may  be 
only  ripe  cells.  At  best  there  will  not  be  a  layina 
queen  for  a  week.  There  will  be,  therefore,  a  gap  of 
seven  or  eight  days  in  brood-rearing,  while  brood- 
rearing  will  commence  in  one  or  two  days  in  the 
swarm.  The  latter,  from  every  point  of  view,  has 
all  the  advantage. — Ed.] 


ANOTHER  CASE  WHERE  PART  OP  A  LOT  OF  HONEY 
SOURED. 

On  p.  744,  Dec.  1,  mention  is  made  of  part  of  some 
honey  that  soured  while  the  re.st  did  not.  1  had  the 
same  experience,  only  my  honey  was  three  years 
old  before  it  showed  any  signs  of  souring.  Out  of 
ten  cases  there  were  only  four  that  did  not  sour.  It 
was  old  honey  that  1  had  taken  out  in  the  spring  to 
give  the  bees  room.  It  was  strained  into  a  1500-lb. 
tank,  and  then  drawn  off  into  60-lb.  cans.  It  stood 
in  my  shop,  where  it  was  good  and  dry;  so  last 
spring  I  thought  I  would  ship  it  and  get  something 
out  of  it,  as  it  was  very  dark,  and  what  we  call  tar- 
weed  honey.  It  was  very  strong.  When  I  opened 
the  cans  of  honey  they  spewed  right  out;  others 
were  all  right.  I  tasted  it,  but  it  did  not  taste  sour. 
I  could  not  think  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  so  I 
sent  it  to  San  Francisco.  The  commission  man  kept 
it  about  eight  months,  and  then  wrote  me  he  could 
not  sell  it:  so  I  paid  the  freight  both  ways,  and  am 
going  to  feed  it  to  my  bees.  Do  you  think  it  will 
hurt  them? 

Arroyo  Grande,  Cal.,  Dec.  1.  M.  D.  Price. 

[We  would  not  advise  feeding  any  soured  honey 
to  bees  under  any  conditions.  Soured  honey  is 
good  for  nothing  except  to  make  into  vinegar.  If 
the  honey  is  only  very  slightly  sour,  bring  it  to  the 
boiling-point  to  prevent  further  fermentation,  and 
give  it  to  bees  in  spring  or  summer  for  brood-rear- 
ing.   We  would  not  give  it  in  the  fall. — Ed.] 


this  country,  although,  as  a  rule,  the  pollen  supjily 
comes  early  enough  to  set  the  bees  breeding.  The 
large  majority  of  British  bee-keepers  are  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  on  only  a  small  scale — indeed,  with  most 
it  is  more  of  an  avocation  than  a  vocation;  hence, 
as  with  most  hobbies,  it  takes  up  an  undue  propoi- 
tion  of  their  time;  and  as  soon  as  spring  appears 
they  must  be  stimulating.  To  meet  the  want,  sev- 
eral of  our  appliance  dealers  list  a  special  feedei-, 
with  an  apartment  for  pollen  as  well  as  one  for  .syr- 
up. The  bees  can,  therefore,  get  a  supply  of  ni- 
trogenous as  well  as  non-nitrogenous  food  inside 
the  hive  in  early  spring.  Then  they  advertise  can- 
dy cakes,  of  one  or  .several  pounds,  nuide  from  su- 
gar or  sugar  and  honey.  Into  this  preparation,  be- 
fore it  sets,  they  stir  a  quantity  of  common  flour, 
rye  meal,  or  pea  flour,  as  a  substitute  for  pollen. 
Indeed,  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
this  line  every  spring. 

A  rough-and-ready  but  very  effective  plan  is  to 
make  a  thin  paste  of  pea  flour  and  honey.  Work  it 
well  and  press  it  down  into  the  cells  of  a  tough 
worker  comb.  Place  this  comb  next  to  the  cluster, 
flat  above  the  frames,  or  lying  on  the  floor-board  if 
there  is  a  deep  bottom  space.  IJees  can  then  start 
breeding  with  a  full  supply  near  at  hand.  As,  how- 
ever, water  is  an  utter  necessity  when  brood  is  be- 
ing reared,  and  bees  must  fly  for  it,  it  is  question- 
able whether  all  this  stimulation  does  much  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  colony  unless  in  an 
emergency. 

BallindoUock,  Scotland.  D.  M.  Macdonald. 

[The  fact  that  bees  need  water  in  brood-rearing 
makes  it  advisable,  when  giving  artificial  pollen,  to 
feed  it  outside;  that  is,  make  the  hees  fly  for  it.  If 
they  then  can  get  at  the  meal  they  can  also  get  wa- 
ter. For  this  reason  we  have  discouraged  giving 
nitrogenous  food  in  the  hive,  mixed  either  with 
candy  or  syrup. — I-Cd.] 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  and  when  yellow 
sweet  clover  .should  be  sown?  also  the  amount  per 
acre.  Will  it  make  good  hay,  or  is  it  to  be  used  only 
to  plow  down  for  fertilizer?  Will  it  grow  on  wet 
soil? 

Albion.  Pa.  W.  H.  Klingensmith. 

[Yellow  sweet  clover  should  be  handled  the  same 
as  the  white.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending sowing  the  .seed  in  about  the  same  way,  at 
the  same  time,  as  common  clovers.  It  may  be  sown 
with  any  kind  of  grain;  and  if  it  does  not  come  up 
right  away  it  will  later  — that  is,  if  conditions  are 
favorable. 

No  one  ever  needs  to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  sweet 
clovers  being  noxious  weeds.  They  will  readily 
yield  to  the  plow.  Plow  under  as  you  would  com- 
mon clover,  and  for  the  .same  purpose,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  of  it  in  that  field  except,  perhai)s, 
around  the  fence-corners  or  In  waste  places.— Ed.] 


raising     queens    over    strong    COLONIES    OK     IN 
NUCLEI. 

I  know  the  latest  system  of  raising  queens  and  am 
able  to  produce  them  successfully.  If  I  form  a  nu- 
cleus over  a  strong  colony  with  wire  cloth  between 
the  colony  and  the  nucleus  and  get  a  queen  fertil- 
ized and  laying  in  the  nucleus,  and  then  kill  the 
queen  in  the  old  colony  and  remove  the  wire  cloth, 
will  the  new  queen  in  the  nucleus  be  accepted  by 
the  bees  in  the  old  colony?  Is  this  a  .safe  way  to  re- 
queen?  Or  ^'ould  it  be  better  to  raise  the  new 
queen  in  a  nucleus  and  introduce  her  from  a  cage 
with  candy,  the  orthodox  way? 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  .1.  E.  John.son. 

[Your  plan  will  work,  but  we  would  not  advise 
raising  queens  on  this  plan,  (ienerally  speaking, 
after  the  cell-building  stage  queens  should  be  raised 
in  nuclei  on  separate  stands. — FlD.] 


FEEDING   POLLEN    INSIDE   THE    HIVE   IN   SCOTLAND. 

I  was  interested  in  your  reminiscences  of  the  days 
of  auld  lang  syne  in  your  reply  to  Mr.  F.  Dundas 
Todd,  p.  123,  Feb.  15,  on  the  question  of  feeding  pol- 
len in  hives.    We  practice  three  separate  plans  in 


FOUNDATION    TEN    YEARS    OLD    STILL    PLIABLE. 

I  have  just  been  using  some  Weed  foundation  I 
bought  of  you  in  1900.  It  is  as  soft  and  pliable  as  the 
day  it  was  made,  and  as  tough  as  parchment.  1  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  good  after  fifty 
years  as  it  is  now. 

Fernhill,  N.  Z.,  Jan.  3.  O.  R.  BoSTOCK. 

[This  is  contrary  to  the  lately  expressed  opinion 
that  foundation  should  always  be  fresh.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  bees  were  able 
to  draw  it  out  as  easily  as  they  would  the  fresh. — 

ED.] 
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A    LAKD-PKKSS    FOR    RENDERING   WAX. 

llaviUK  some  wax  to  render  last  spring  I  noaked 
iiiy  combs  well  in  water  and  heated  them  up  to  the 
proper  temperature.  I  arranged  an  lOnterprise  saii- 
saee-stiUfer  and  lard-press  as  for  lard-pressins:  and, 
liaving  made  a  sack  of  good  burlai)  of  a  size  a  little 
larger  than  the  inside  of  the  press  I  dipped  my  melt- 
ed coml)  and  wax  into  it  and  pressed  it  as  dry  as  1 
<-oiild:  then  1  took  the  sack  out  and  put  it  back  in 
the  water  and  melted  the  wax.  I  took  the  tojj  of 
the  sack  in  one  li;ind,  and  with  a  stick  in  the  other 
I  piinclied  and  stirred  the  sack  until  it  was  all  soften- 
ed lip  again,  then  I  put  it  back  and  pressed  it  again 
and  got  the  wax  out  in  fine  shape,  as  good,  appar- 
ently, as  a  wax-press  would  have  done.  The  lard- 
Ijress  is  something  that  almo,st  every  one  has,  and 
it  does  not  hurt  the  press,  and  saves  buying  a  wax- 
press. 

Dayton,  Va.  .S.  H.  IJi.ossek. 

(There  is  no  question  that  you  can  render  wax  in 
a  lard-press:  but  unless  you  repeated  the  alternate 
heatings  and  pressings  a  numberof  times  you  would 
be  sure  to  lose  .some  wax  in  the  slumguni.  I'niess 
you  had  a  small  amount  of  comb  to  render,  you 
would  probably  find  that  you  would  lose  enough  in 
a  short  time  to  pay  for  a  good  press  ada|)ted  for 
]jressing  combs. 

When  you  wish  to  heat  ui)  the  contents  of  the  sack 
again,  dip  off  the  layer  of  wax  on  top  of  the  water, 
else  the  slumgum  \vill  ciuickly  absorb  some  of  it, 
making  it  necessary  to  do  that  much  of  the  work 
over  .'igain. — Kn.J 


WEKK  THE    DKONE.S   WINTERED   OVKIJ? 

I  noticed  one  of  my  colonies,  a  strong  one,  in  nf)r- 
mal  condition,  that  had  drones  flying  which  must 
have  wintered  over.  1  watched  to  see  if  they  were 
kindly  received  upon  reentering  the  hive.  'I'his 
they  were.  A  wasp  trying  to  enter  the  hive  was 
given  a  warm  reception. 

I  Introduced  alsike  clover  in  this  locality,  with 
the  result  that  it  gets  sown  more  and  more  every 
year,  1  have  been  thinking  of  .sowing  sweet  clover 
jilong  the  railroad-track.s.  What  variety  would  you 
advi.se  me  to  sow?  Several  years  ago  1  sowed  a  small 
end  of  it  to  the  yellow  kind,  and  a  little  of  it  to  the 
white.  The  white  always  gets  mown  off  liefore  it 
gets  in  bloom:  but  the  yellow  does  not.  1  would 
rjither  .sow  the  white,  so  as  to  have  .something  for 
the  bees  when  grapes  and  peaches  ripen:  bnt  1  am 
afraid  it  will  get  mown  down  before  it  gets  to  bloom- 
ing, on  account  of  its  tall  growth.  II.  Stock. 

Augusta,  Mis.souri. 

I  Drone  brood  will  .sometimes  be  reared  in  late 
winter  or  very  early  spring.  This  Is  particularly  so 
if  the  queen  is  old  or  failing.  These  early-hatched 
drones  are  qiiiti-  apt  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  in  the  hive  all  winter. 

We  had  one  hive  in  our  north  yard  that  had  (iiiite 
a  bunch  of  young  diones  by  the  lii'st  of  March.  ( )ne 
might  easil.y  suppose  that  they  wintered  over,  just 
as  you  did.  Of  the  two  sweet  clovers,  the  white  is 
superior,  and  the  yellow  hard  to  get.  N'ou  can  sow 
sweet  clovei'  along  the  railroad  banks:  but  you  had 
better  get  permission  from  the  company.  Public 
sentiment  (basc-d.  of  course,  on  ignoiance)  would 
be  against  sowing  sweet  clover  in  waste  places:  but 
tlie  public  is  being  educated  through  progressive 
farm  papers  th;it  now  know  that  the  plant  is  not  a 
weed  bvit  a  vaUuible  forage-plant.  It  is  a  gieat  .soil- 
binder  for  railroad  embjinkments.  and  it  won't  be 
long  before  these  great  thoi-oughfares  will  sow  the 
seed  them.selves  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
When  farmers,  too.  welconu'  it  we  shall  expect  a 
gi'eatly  increa.sed  .soui'ce  of  honey.  .Ma.v  the  day 
speedily  come. — I'^l).  1 


STINCilNc;    NOT    FATAL    TO    (ATTI.E. 

t  HI  p.  199  Mr.  .1.  !■'.  Senipers  inciuires  abo\it  bees 
stinging  stock,  and  tlien  the  stock  died.  If  that  is 
the  case  I  should  have  .some  terrible  damagis  to 
pay.  I  live  in  cpiite  a  dairy  distric-t.  Last  season  I 
wintered  i:^0  colonies  here.  When  the  warm  days 
ciune  on,  bees  went  in  seai'ch  of  pollen.  :uiil  they 
got  into  the  dairymen's  gluten-feed  bins,  and  then 
into  the  feed-troughs.  The  cows  would  cough  and 
gag  and  kick,  so  the  men  could  not  milk  the  cows 
till  the  bees  <iuit  Hying.  If  it  would  kill  stock, 
there  certainly  would  have  been  sf)me  dead.  The 
bees  became  so  troublesome  that  we  nu)\ed  some 
of  them.    This  spring  it  is  not  so  bad. 

KairOaks.  Ind..  Maich  22.  IIenhv  Koouda. 


BIND   VOl'R    .lOt'RNAL.S. 

Mr.  Todd's  account  of  his  unsuccessful  hunt 
through  the  bee-books  for  .something  on  flour  can- 
dy, and  the  editor's  reference  to  old  volumes  of 
( ii.E.XNiNGS,  lead  me  to  describe  my  j)ractice.  Whili- 
there  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  binding  maga- 
zines, it  is  not  generally  practiced  among  bee-keep- 
ers. I  find  that  the  journals  stored  :iway  in  the 
closet  are  .seldom  referred  to,  while  tluj.se  nicely 
bound  and  placed  on  the  shel\es  are  in  frequent  de- 
mand. One  year's  issue  of  <  It.eanincj.s  makes  a 
large  book.  We  get  it  bound  in  serviceable  half- 
leather  for  one  dollar,  and  a  single  volume  is  worth 
two  or  three  ordinary  books  on  bee  culture  for  ref- 
erence. lOight  or  ten  volumes  of  this  kind  will  make 
an  encycloiui'dla  of  bee  lore  that  can  not  be  equaled 
by  all  the  well-known  bee-books  combined:  and  one 
has  little  idea  of  the  fre(iuency  with  which  it  will  be 
used.  In  almost  every  issue  there  aie  valuable  ar- 
ticles, not  of  present  interest,  that  are  lost  entirely 
unle.ss  preserved  in  some  i)ermanent  numner.  The 
first  cost  of  the  journal  is  one  dollar:  and  by  adding 
another  dollar  to  the  cost  we  can  increase  the  prac- 
tical value  not  only  twice  over  but  many  times  as 
the  value  increases  with  the  years. 

Atlantic,  Iowa.  Frank  f'.  1'ellet. 


TO  keep  grass  down  around  the  entrances. 

The  problem  of  keeping  weeds  and  grass  from 
growing  in  front  of  hives  .seems  to  be  a  vexing  one 
with  many  bee-keeper.s.  It  really  is  very  simple. 
<  )ne  way  is  to  use  boiling  water:  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
it,  and  the  hot  steam  in  front  of  the  hives  fills  the 
bees  with  the  agony  of  heli)less  desijair.  A  solution 
of  arsenite  of  .soda  also  would  be  etfective:  l)ut  poi- 
son, especially  a  mineral  ijoison,  should  never  be 
used  for  any  puri)ose  where  something  else  is  avail- 
able. 

liay  a  strip  of  tarred  building  paijer,  such  as  has 
been  recommended  for  wraijping  around  hives  for 
winter  protection,  along  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  hives,  extending  in  under  the  alighting-boards, 
and  weight  the  paper  down  with  stones,  bricks, 
sticks  of  firewood,  or  any  other  handy  material. 
This  to  be  done  in  the  glowing  season  of  the  weeds 
and  grass,  including  two  or  three  days  of  sunshiny 
weathei-.  'I'lie  paper  can  then  be  shifted  along  to 
some  other  place,  and  the  oiieration  repeated  until 
the  whole  yard  has  been  attended  to.  llownuiny 
treatments  might  be  necessary  during  a  .season  1  do 
not  know,  but  certainl.v  not  very  man.v. 

(artluige.  Mo.  B.  f.  Acten. 

.MORE  I'RooF  th.vt  bees  move  E(j(;s. 

On  ))age  7S(I.  Dec.  15.  last  year.  Mr.  Samuel  Sini- 
mins  doubts  the  ability  of  bees  to  moveegg.s.  About 
the  year  1882,  one  of  my  strong  colonies  lost  a  virgin 
(|ueen:  so  a  little  later  I  cut  out  a  siiuare  inch  of 
coml)  with  eggs  to  give  to  this  colony.  I  laid  this 
piece  of  comb  near  the  entrance,  intending  to  i)Ut  It 
in  the  hi^■e:  but  just  then  1  had  to  go  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  I  found  all  of  the  eggs  gone  out  of  this 
piece  of  comb.  I  did  not  see  thi,«<  colony  again  for 
moie  than  a  week,  and  then  I  looked  to  ,see  if  they 
had  a  (|ueen.  ;ind  I  found  two  large  queen-cells  that 
were  capiied  over.  1  was  Italianizing  at  that  time, 
and  the  eggs  which  I  had  given  this  bl;ick  colony 
were  from  my  first  Italian  bees.  The  i-esulting 
queen  was  an  Italian.  If  Mi\  .simmins  will  lay  .n 
l)iece  of  comb  containing  eggs  against  the  entrance 
ofahixe  th:it  has  lost  a  virgin  cpieen  he  will  find 
that  he  can  raise  nice  queen.s. 

1  intend  to  prepare  a  colony  for  <iueen-rearing. 
provide  artificial  (•ell-cui)s.  etc..  and,  when  the  bees 
feel  the  need  of  a  queen,  place  a  fi'ame  of  eggs  that 
are  one  or  two  days  old.  Mat  on  the  bottom-board, 
and  see  if  the  bees  won't  do  their  own  grafting. 
This  frame  must  not  be  suspended  oi-  the  bees  will 
build  cells  on  it.  ( '.  \'.  Kintner. 

Carrollton.  ( )hio. 

Wll.l,   SI   I.IMIITE    I'Al'KK-JIII.l.S    IN.ICKE    HEE.S? 

A  sulphite  paper-mill  is  bi'ing  built  here.  .Some 
.say  that  the  sulplnn-  fumes  will  kill  my  bees.  If  it 
will  kill  them,  tell  me  how  far  away  I  must  move  to 
be  .sale.     I  live  1)4  miles  Uom  the  mills  now. 

I.adysmith.  Wis.  ,IOHN  .\r.mstroN(;. 

I  We  have  had  no  personal  experience:  but  if  you 
are  1^6  miles  away  from  the  mills  it  would  .seem 
\ery  unlikely  that  you  would  notice  any  great  lo.s.s. 
If  others,  who  are  in  a  position  to  know,  have  rea- 
son to  believe  otheiwise.  we  should  be  gl:ul  to  hear 
from  them. — lOl).  1 
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And  out  of  the  gioiind  made  the  Lord  ( iod  to  g:ro\v 
every  tree  that  is  iileasaiit  to  the  sight,  and  pood  for 
food;  the  tree  of  life  al.so  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.— Gene- 
sis. 2:9. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  Make  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  udou  a  pole:  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh 
upon  it,  shall  live.— Numbers,  21 :8. 

( 'ome  unto  me.  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  la- 
ilen.  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me:  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
.sour  souls. 

For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.— 
.Matt.  11:28.  29.  :?0. 

If  yoti  have  not  recently  read  the  second 
and  third  chai)ters  of  (Jenesis  I  should  like 
to  ask  yoti  to  turn  to  them.  Please  read 
with  care  esi)ecially  the  third  chai)ter.  If, 
like  myself,  you  are  i)relty  well  along  in 
years,  I  think  you  will  admit  this  is  a  won- 
derful story  of"  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
the  human  race.  X^o  matter  what  your  be- 
lief is,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  touches  humanity  as  nothing  else  has 
ever  touched  our  origin  since  the  world  be- 
gan. When  I  was  less  than  a  dozen  years 
old  I  overheard  an  ungodly  man  censuring 
( ;od  for  having  i)laced  that  "tree  of  life  "  in 
the  very  center  of  that  garden,  and  then 
torbidding  Adam  to  tt)uch  it.  For  over  50 
N'ears  I  ha\e  in  my  mind  considered  this 
thing:  Why  dkJ  our  heavenly  Father  i)lace 
there  that  tree  '"of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,"  and  then  forbid  Adam  to  go  near 
it?  J)oes  not  the  story  suggest  humanity's 
struggle  even  now? 

A  little  child,  the  baby,  that  is  just  learn- 
ing to  reach  out  its  httle  fiiigers  to  explore 
tilings,  notes  how  the  mother  says,  "  Burny, 
l)urn!"  as  it  comes  near  the  hot  stove.  Is 
it  not  so  more  or  less,  clear  down  to  old  age? 
A  man,  like  a  locomotive,  would  be  useless 
uidess  strong  steel  rails  kept  him  in  the 
"straight  and  narrow  i)ath." 

.Vdam  deliberately  broke  (iod's  holy  law 
almost  as  sooit  as  the  law  was  laid  down, 
and  in  so  doing  set  an  example  of  disobedi- 
ence for  the  whole  human  race,  and  ])ut  the 
slamj)  of  rebellion  against  i)roper  authority 
on  all  his  jxjsterity,  clear  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  ^^'ilen  Closes,  by  (lod's command, 
undertook  to  lead  the  peoi)le  out  of  slavery 
and  bondage  into  the  promised  land  he 
found  the  "old  Adam  "  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  the  whole  gang.  They  were  a  set  of 
grumbling  rebels;  antl  one  of  their  griev- 
ances was,  they  couldn't  have  the  "  Hesh  " 
and  "onions  and  garlic"  that  they  had 
when  in  cai)tivity.  The  Bible  doesn't  real- 
1\'  say  so,  ))ut  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
complained  because  they  couldn't  have 
"three  square  meals  a  day;"  but  I  expect  to 
touch  on  this  later  on.  Their  "mutiny " 
linally  got  to  be  so  great  thatCiodsent  "fiery 
seri)ents  "  to  discii>line  them.     Right   here 


we  have  one  of  the  first  examples  of  (iod's 
tender  mercy  and  love  for  his  rebellious 
children.  In  order  to  extend  free  i)aidon 
instantly  to  every  penitent  child  he  directed 
Moses  to  make  and  carry  aloft  the  "  brazen 
serpent"  that  every  one  who  really  was  sor- 
ry for  his  rebellion  might  "look  and  live,'" 
as  we  have  it  in  that  beautiful  hymn. 

Well,  friends,  although  you  may  not  have 
thought  of  it,  that  brazen  serpent  is  Htill  uj) 
before  us,  and,  "glory  to  Cxod,"  we  may 
even  yet  look  and  live. 

Away  down  along  the  ages  came  one  who 
was  commissioned  to  issue  an  "emancipa- 
tion proclamation,"  and  who  has  the  power 
and  authority  to  "make  good  "  his  wonder- 
ful and  precious  invitation.  Since  the  world 
began,  just  one,  and  ontij  one,  has  been  per- 
mit ted  to  use  these  wonderful  words,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  lalx)r  and  are  heavy  la- 
den, and  I  will  gi\'e  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  hi  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest 
unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light." 

Some  of  you  may  nowol)ject  to  the  way  I 
am  going  to  use  this  beautiful  and  gracious 
text;  but  I  feel  sure  the  Holy  Spirit  is  back 
of  me  when  I  try  to  tell  >-ou  of  the  wonder- 
ful way  in  which  many  of  you,  at  least,  ma\ 
find  f mancipation  from  your  troubles. 

The  "yoke"  Jesus  mentions  is  the  yoke 
of  self -sacrifice.  You  must  give  up  think- 
ing of  self  so  much.  If  you  want  your  bur- 
dens to  be  lighter  you  must  give  \\\)  and  for- 
get selfish  api)etites  and  selfish  notions. 
You  must  commence  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  him  who  "pleased  not  himself." 

With  this  long  preface  I  am  now  almost 
ready  for  my  especial  message  to  )/our  otvn 
self. '  X'ow,  this  is  not  for  somebody  else, 
mind  you;  it  is  for  the  one  whose  eyes  rest 
on  this  printed  page.  The  "revelation" 
came  to  me  in  this  way: 

I  have  just  one  brother  living,  who  has 
been  for  aliout  20  years  in  Arizona.  He  has 
just  (lone  a  most  sensible  thing  in  deciding 
to  come  down  here  to  Florida  and  make  us 
a  visit.  If  you,  my  friend,  have  neglected 
for  many  rears  to  visit  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  get  right  at  it  (before  (xod  takes  you 
away)  and  see  how  much  good  you  may  do 
by  so  doing.  Well,  this  V)rother  is  no  taller 
than  I  am,  and  yet  he  weighs  alxnit  ISO  lbs., 
while  I  have  seldom  gone  beyond  i;'>0.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  in  i)Oor  health,  and 
had  distressing  night  sweats.  About  three 
\ears  ago  he  discovered  that  when  he  ate 
very  light  suppers  this  trouble  was  better; 
and  finally,  when  he  ate  nothing  at  all  after 
his  noonday  dinner,  the  sweats  entirely  dis- 
ai)peared.  I  believe  that,  about  the  same 
time,  he  took  \\\^  having  a  s])onge  bath  with 
cold  water  every  morning.  Isn't  it  funn\- 
that  he,  without  knowing  it,  has  ado])ted 
Terry,  so  far,  almost  to  a  dot — "«  cold  bath 
every  morning,  and  two  meals  a  day'\* 
Simple,  isn't  it?  Well,  Mrs.  Root  has  trou- 
ble about  sleeping,  more  or  less,  and  she 
tried  "nosup])er."  Very  soon  she  decided 
she  felt  certainly  as  welU  and  perhai^s  a  lit- 
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tie  better,  so  the  siii)i)er  was  prejmred  for  me 
alone.  Please  excuse  me  here  for  taking  a 
little  space  to  say  that  for  years  1  have  been 
most  of  the  time  clear  used  uj)  before  every 
one  of  the  three  meals,  and,  most  of  all, 
when  it  comes  "sup])er  time"  toward  the 
close  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Root  has  for  years 
recognized  that,  imless  I  had  some  good 
nourishing  food  for  supper,  and  a  good  sleep 
after  supper  (as  well  as  before  dinner),  I 
could  never  hold  out  to  attend  to  my  letters 
and  reading  my  periodicals  during  the  eve- 
ning. "Jess  "  (my  brother)  assured  me  sev- 
eral times,  that,  after  just  a  few  days,  I  would 
get  all  over  feeling  faint,  and  get  through 
my  evening's  work  aff  the  better;  but  when, 
for  some  reason,  my  supper  had  been  delay- 
ed, I  had' felt  so  faint  and  exhausted  I  could 
not  think  it  possible.  It  is  true,  I  had  often 
read  what  Terry,  the  good  friends  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  Upton  Sinclair,  and  others 
have  said  about  two  meals  a  day;  but  I  could 
not  scrape  up  faith  to  believe  such  a  thing 
was  possible  for  me.  Well,  Mrs.  Root  ])ro- 
tests  about  my  "rushing  into  print"  before 
I  have  tried  it  longer;  but  I  really  feel  as  if 
I  couldn't  wait,  w'ithout  telling  you  I  have 
now  tried  it  several  days;  and,  although  it 
takes  a  little  "self-denial  "  (about  5  o'clock 
every  day)  I  feel  very  much  better  in  every 
way  without  any  food  after  our  noonday 
meal.  May  God  be  i)raised  for  the  "eman- 
cipation," not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the 
"dear  wife  "  w'ho  lias  been  tied  down  to  the 
slavery  (yes,  that  is  the  right  word)  of  "get- 
ting supper  "  for  a  nervous  used-uj)  husband 
.for  almost^/^?/?/eor.s.  Through  all  her  busy 
life  she  has  objected  to  letting  any  thing  or 
anybody  "go  hungry,"  and  even  now  she 
worries  some  for  fear  /shall  "go  hungry" 
and  not  mention  it  because  of  making  her 
trouble.  Yes,  I  do  sometimes  feel  a  little 
hungry  when  I  go  to  bed  (about  10  p.m.)  ,  but 
in  the  morning  I  never  feel  hungry  the  least 
bit;  in  fact,  I  feel  so  exceedinglij  well  that 
several  times  they  had  trouble  in  hunting 
me  up  (out  among  the  chickens),  and  get- 
ting me  to  "come  to  breakfast." 

Well,  now,  sui)iiose  you  ligure  up  how 
many  tired  women  there  are  in  this  world  of 
ours  who  would  gladly  be  "emancipated," 
like  Mrs.  Root,  from  the  slavery  of  supper- 
getting.  It  may  ])rove  a  sort  of  "yoke"  to 
some  of  us;  but,  ()  my  friend  and  brother! 
you  will  find,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right 
spirit,  that  "my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  bur- 
den is  light." 

If  Terry  and  I  succeed  in  proving  that 
supi)ers  are  superfluous  (or  worse),  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  evening  socials  and  ban- 
(juets?  Who  is  the  unwilling  "slave"  that 
l)rovides  all  these  expensive  foods,  and  after- 
ward washes  and  wipes  the  war/onloads  of 
dishes?  Is  there  a  Moses  coming  .s'o/»(!  time 
or  somewhere  in  the  future  to  deliver  us 
from  the  lash  of  the  cruel  driver  and  bring 
us  into  the  "))rf)mised  land,"  even  a  land 
(lowing  with  milk  and  honey? 

My  brother  has  been,  most  of  his  life,  pro- 
prietor of  a  drugstore.  His  son  is  a  promi- 
nent physician  with  a  good   practice;  but 


when  he  had  stubborn  night  sweats,  did  he 
take  the  remedy  from  the  great  array  on  the 
shelves  of  his  drugstore?  I  tell  you,  nay; 
he  took  a  cold  bath  e\ery  morning,  and  ate 
nothing  after  the  noonday  meal. 

Terry  suggests  that  two  meals  a  day  gives 
the  digestive  ajiparatus  a  chance  to  rest  uj) 
a  little — a  sort  of  "vacation."  In  my  case 
I  might  almost  say  it  has  been  the  first  real 
vacation  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  for  I  haxe 
had  three  good  meals  a  day  almost  all  my 
life.  Omitting  supper  is  a  little  different 
from  the  "no  breakfast  "  plan;  but  I  think 
it  rather  better.  When  you  are  ready  to 
sleep,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  or  should 
be  i>ractically  emjity  and  at  rest;  and  after 
you  have  had  a  big  drink  of  pure  water, 
when  you  first  get  up  {a  la  Terry),  your 
clean  and  washed-out  system  is  ready  to  do 
good  work  with  the  breakfast.  In  fact,  we 
might  almost  say  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
"cleaning  house"  and  getting  rid  of  all 
rubbish. 

Mrs.  Root  suggests  that,  while  no  sujjper 
may  be  all  right  for  grown  people,  especial- 
ly elderly  people  like  ourselves,  it  w^ould 
hardly  do  for  children  and  youth.  This 
may  be  true.  You  know  the  "chicken 
books"  tell  us  to  feed  the  very  young  ones 
every  two  or  three  hours,  etc.  Well,  oin- 
boy  Huber,  w^hen  at  college,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord got  on  to  the  no-breakfast  plan  and 
kei)t  it  u])  for  years,  and  declared  that,  by 
so  doing,  he  got  on  with  his  studies  better. 
When  in  poor  health  he  urged  me  to  try  it; 
but  I  declared  all  the  time  I  was  sure  it 
would  never  answer  for  me.  Perhaps  some 
of  you  ask,  "How  about  my  apples"  (the 
"best  medicine  in  the  world,"  you  know)? 
Well,  I  didn't  have  my  apples  last  night, 
and  I  feel  so  well  this  morning  I  think  I 
will  take  my  fruit  hereafter  at  noon  or  short- 
ly after  dinner. 

God  told  A<lam  (and  ¥We)  not  to  touch 
the  forbidden  fruit,  but  their  love  for  new 
things,  and  their  low  carnal  appetites 
prom])ted  them  to  listeii  to  the  serpent,  and 
they  fell  as  a  consequence  of  disobedience. 
God  is,  in  like  manner,  trying  to  tell  us  (if 
we  would  but  listen)  to  beware  about  letting 
our  love  for  "good  things "  prompt  us  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  them.  Some  of  us  have 
already  acquired  unnatural  and  perverted 
appetites;  but,  may  the  Lord  be  praised, 
there  is  help  even  for  such.  "Take  my 
yoke  upon  you,"  and  you  will  surely  find 
"  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 


HOME-MADE  CRUSHED  WHEAT. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—\  have  just  l^eeii  reading  what  you 
say  in  (!i.kanings,  Feb.  loth,  about  parched  wheat 
for  breakfast  food.  We  have  used  it  for  several 
years,  and  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  we  prepare 
it.  We  Kct  two  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  fall,  when  it 
is  first  thrashed,  and  take  it  to  the  Kristniill  and 
have  it  run  througli  the  sniutter  so  it  is  cleaned  the 
same  as  they  clean  it  Iwfore  they  grind  it  for  flour. 
Then  when  we  prepare  it  we  take  four  or  five  quarts, 
or  as  much  as  we  wisli  to  grind  at  once,  and  wash  it 
In  two  or  three  waters,  and  then  put  it  in  deep  tins. 
Have  the  wheat  about  two  Inches  deep  in  the  tins, 
and  put  it  in  a  warm  (not  too  hot)  oven  and  let  it 
dry.    Heating  it  when  it  is  wet  cooks  it  and  roasts 
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it  just  enough  to  give  it  a  good  flavor;  then  wt 
grind  it  in  a  hand  mill  and  cook  it  in  a  double  boil- 
the  same  as  you  would  cook  oatmeal.  It  is  better 
than  any  food  you  can  buy,  besides  being  so  much 
cheaper.  I  have  tried  to  get  my  neighbors  to  use  it. 
They  all  like  it  better  than  any  thing  else  of  the 
kind.  Some  have  used  it  for  awhile,  but  do  not  fol- 
low it  up,  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  buy  some- 
thing already  prepared.  This  wheat  prepared  in 
this  way  is  too  hard  to  eat  without  cooking.  I 
should  like  to  have  something  of  the  kind  I  could 
eat  dr.v;  and  one  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to 
ask  you  to  have  your  people  manufacture  a  machine 
(to  use  by  hand)  to  crush  wheat  like  the  Pettijohn 
breakfast  food.  A  pair  of  smooth  foundation-rollers 
with  a  hopper  on  top  to  hold  the  wheat  and  let  it 
run  down  on  the  rollers  would  do  the  work.  The 
wheat  could  be  soaked  so  it  would  crush  easily, 
and  dr.v  after  it  has  been  run  through  the  mill.  If 
you  would  get  up  such  a  mill  you  could  sell  hundreds 
of  them.  It  always  seemed  foolish  to  me  for  farmers 
to  sell  wheat  for  two  cents  a  pound  and  then  buy  it 
back  at  ten  to  fifteen. 

I  ana  what  you  might  call  an  old-timer.  I  started 
in  the  bee  business  about  the  time  you  did;  read 
your  writings  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  before  you 
started  (tLkanings,  and  then  took  that  when  you 
first  started  it,  and  have  taken  it  much  of  the  time 
since.  I  got  one  of  the  first  extractors  you  sent  out. 
and  1  have  it  yet,  but  do  not  use  it,  I  sold  you 
Quite  a  lot  of  bees  by  the  pound  one  year  in  the  70's, 
and  some  queens  too  I  think.  I  contemplate  going 
down  to  Florida  next  fall  and  buy  little  place,  and 
go  every  winter  as  you  do.  This  winter  is  pretty 
hard  here  in  Northern  Michigan.  The  snow  Is  over 
two  feet  deep,  and  keeps  blowing  in  the  roads  so  the 
track  is  built  up  three  to  four  feet  high. 

Freesoil,  Mich.,  Feb.  23.  L.  D.  Allen. 

I  heartily  agree  with  friend  Allen,  and  find 
scorched  ground  or  crushed  wheat  more 
wholesome  and  more  delicious  than  any 
breakfast  food  or  cereal  on  the  market. 
After  the  wdieat  grains  are  steamed  or  boiled 
a  little,  only  a  little  force  is  required  to  crush 
them,  so  they  will  be  about  the  same  thing 
as  the  Pettijohn  rolled  wheat  in  the  market. 
Will  our  folks  in  Medina  let  us  know  how 
cheaply  such  a  pair  of  metal  rolls  can  be 
gotten  up? 


High-pressure  Gardening 

By  A.  I.  Root 


HIGH-PBESSURE      GARDENING,      ETC..     IN 
FLORIDA    IN    MARCH. 

With  the  good  prices  during  the  past  win- 
ter, celery  has  been  the  great  money-mak- 
ing crop,  and,  indeed,  I  might  say  during 
the  past  two  winters.  The  celery  industry 
has  been  crowding  more  and  more  into  this 
part  of  the  State,  for  two  reasons — first,  the 
frosts  that  we  have  are  lighter  because  we  are 
so  far  south,  and  also  because  of  our  nearness 
to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf;  secondly, 
because  of  the  wonderful  flow  of  artesian 
water  in  almost  every  part  of  Manatee  Coun- 
ty. Now,  when  I  tell  you  what  is  being 
done  here  do  not  imagine  every  one  can  do 
it.  Almost  all  the  time  I  get  letters  asking 
if  the  writer  can  come  here  and  make  a  liv- 
ing; and  quite  a  few  ask  if  it  is  true  that  a 
man  can  get  rich  on  ten  acres,  etc.  Any 
one  of  fair  ability  should  be  able  to  make  "a 
living  here;  and  there  are  a  few  who  really 
do  get  to  be  fairly  well  off  on  ten  acres  or 
less.     My  neighbor  Rood  is.  or  perhaps  was. 


an  educated  lawyer;  but  he  likes  gardening 
and  bees  so  well  he  has  given  up  his  office 
in  town  and  become  a  farmer.  Well,  3fr. 
Rood  seems  to  make  every  thing  pay  that 
he  touches.  When  he  got  the  celery  fever 
a  year  ago  I  cautioned  him  about  droi)ping 
(or  at  least  partly)  his  strawberry  and  let- 
tuce that  were  j)aying  so  well,  and  ventur- 
ing on  something  he  had  never  tried.  Rut 
this  is  what  he  did:  He  went  all  over  this 
region,  used  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  asked 
(questions;  read  the  books  and  i)apers,  and 
finally  made  a  success  the  very  first  time 
trying.  He  has  promised  to  give  (tLEAN- 
INGS  some  figures  in  regard  to  what  he  has 
done  and  what  it  cost;  but  he  is  such  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  man  I  fear  he  won't  get 
around  to  it.  On  his  best  ground  the  crop 
sold  for  something  like  at  the  rate  of  SlBoO 
per  acre. 

A  hive  of  bees  on  the  scales  gathered  last 
Sunday,  March  20,  9X  lbs.  of  orange-blos- 
som honey,  and  this  one  hive  has  stored  al- 
ready over  100  lbs.  of  this  beautiful  white 
honey,  almost  if  not  quite  equal  in  looks 
and  taste  to  any  honey  anywhere.  Xow.  if 
I  should  give  the  above,  and  nothing  more, 
very  likely  a  great  lot  of  you  would  "swarm" 
down  here  with  your  bees.  The  truth  is, 
this  is  one  of  his  best  colonies,  built  up  three 
stories  high.  Another  truth  is,  this  is  al- 
most the  first  good  flow  of  orange  honey  for 
about  three  years,  and  the  yield  is  probably 
confined  mostly  to  localities  l^elow  the  dan- 
gerous frost-line. 

Even  in  fliis  county  you  see  deserted 
orange-groves,  gardens,  etc.,  where  a  lot  of 
money  has  at  some  time  been  expended  and 
then  given  up.  A  few  days  ago  I  said  to 
Mr.  Rood: 

"Why  doesn't  this  man  go  around  among 
his  neighbors  and  see  how  they  do  things 
instead  of  trying  to  farm  and  grow  the  same 
(:'ro])s  he  did  up  north?" 

He  replied:  "Well,  I  declare,  I  don't  know. 
He  just  stays  right  here  at  home,  and  doesn't 
go  anywhere  or  see  any  thing.  His  land  is 
just  about  as  good  as  mine,  but  he  hasn't 
yet  even  ditched  it  to  get  the  water  off." 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  our  mul- 
berries. Two  years  ago  they  were  little  trees 
perhaps  a  yard  high.  Now  they  are  great 
spreading  trees  as  large  as  api:)le-trees  in  the 
North,  and  are  loaded  with  great  luscious 
fruit.  After  breakfast  and  after  dinner  I  de- 
vour them  by  the  quart.  They  are  so  dead 
ripe  that  when  a  little  breeze  comes,  they 
drop  all  over  the  ground;  but  there  are  more 
of  them  than  25  hungry  Leghorn  hens  can 
take  care  of.  They  are  so  large  you  would 
say  a  common  hen  could  never  swallow  one; 
but  they  manage  to  "make  it,"  probably 
because  they  have  practiced  on  oat-stalks  15 
inches  long.  When  a  neighbor  calls  we  in- 
vite him  out  to  see  the  mulberries;  and  it's 
just  fun  to  see  each  one  utter  exclamations 
of  surprise  at  their  size,  abundance,  and 
beauty,  and,  still  more,  when  they  taste 
one.  We  have  now  only  six  trees,  but  we 
are  planting  them  in  each  one  of  our  eight 
poultry-yards.      If  you   want    cuttings    or 
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trees,  write  to  Keasoner  lirotliers'  Nursery. 
Oneco,  Fla. 

The  first  shipments  of  lettuce  brought  as 
good  or  better  ))rifes  than  lieretofore;  but 
toward  si)riiig  tliere  seemed  to  be  a  univer- 
sal complaint  about  heading  uj)  i)roi)erly. 
On  this  account  neighbor  Hood's  lettuce- 
field  has  given  my  nearly  .'>•)()  chickens  (old 
and  young)  all  the  lettuce  they  could  con- 
sume for  al)out  two  months  i)ast.  We  wheel 
over  to  the  chickens  all  that  isn't  fit  for 
market. 

FERTILIZING  TRICK   L,ANI)f<   IN   FLORIDA. 

On  p.  240,  A])ril  1,  are  some  statements  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  fertilizing  our  Florida 
lands  that  may  give  a  wrong  imi)ression. 
I  have  just  been  looking  at  some  pota- 
toes on  neighl)or  Mood's  land  that  surpass 
any  thing  T  ever  saw  in  Ohio  or  Michigan 
either.  When  asked  how  much  fertilizer 
he  ai)plied  i)er  acre  he  answered  something 
like  this:  "Mr.  Hoot,  1  did  not  put  any  fer- 
tilizer at  all  on  these  potatoes;  but  I  did  give 
the  ground  a  very  heavy  ai)plication  when 
in  celery,  just  before  these  potatoes.  Let 
me  explain.  As  I  considered  this  one  of  the 
poorest  spot  son  my  i)lace  (and  new  gi^ound) , 
I  gave  it  the  heaviest  api)lication  I  have  ev- 
er made  on  an//  i)iece  of  ground.  I  suppose 
we  i)ut  on  something  like  four  tons  to  the 
acre  (where  you  see  these  best  potatoes)  of 
a  fertilizer  costing  ?40.()0  jier  ton.  The  cel- 
ery crop  alone  sold  for  over  $800  per  acre." 

These  potatoes  were  larger  foliage,  heavier 
stalks,  and  better  color  than  I  think  I  ever 
saw  before.  Let  me  exi)lain.  that  down 
here  there  are  no  Colorado  beetles,  no  Jft  a 
beetles,  and  no  insects  of  any  kind  to  i)unc- 
ture  and  i)erforate  and  disfigure  the  hand- 
some potato-i)lant.  for  it  is  handsome  where 
l)erniitted  to  grow  free  and  natural.  As 
they  were  just  coming  into  bloom,  no  one 
can  tell  as  yet  what  the  crop  will  be;  but 
Mr.  Hood  dug  into  a  hill  and  found  fair- 
sized  ]K)tatoes  as  clean  and  smooth  as  new- 
laid  eggs.  Notwithstanding  that  potatoes 
may  be  grown  here  almost  all  the  year 
round,  nearly  everyl)ody  uses  potatoes  from 
the  North.  Other  crops  j^ay  so  much  bet- 
ter, we  can't  alTord  to  grow  our  own  pota- 
toes, even  if  ])oor  ones  shipped  in  do  cost 
fiffi/  crnts  a  jnck.  Our  home-gro\\ni  ones 
are  etjual  in  (juality  to  any  I  ever  tasted  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  or  Bermuda. 


Poultry  Department 


Hy  A.  1.  lioOT 


POULTRY   S?X'RETS,  ETC. 

A  suV)scriber  sends  US  the  following  adver- 
tisement, and  asks  us  to  investigate: 

SURE  DEATH  TO  CHICKEN  LICE  AND  MITES  GUARAN- 
TEED  AT  S.AIALT.  COST. 

We  h.nve  diseovered  a  cheap  and  absolutely  sure 
method  of  thorouehly  externiinatine  chicken  lice 
and  mites  from  poultry-houses.  This  method  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  with  uniform  success,  and 
we  now  offer  to  make  it  known  for  one  dollar. 


Remember,  by  oui- method  chicken  lice  .and  mites 
will  be  entirely  destroyed  — eradicated — in  a  few 
hours  at  sHeht  cost  if  our  very  simjile  instructions 
are  followed.  We  are  so  sure  of  this,  that,  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  destroy  the  vermin  comijletel.v, 
we  will  promptly  return  the  money  received. 

Only  SI. 00  for  this  knowledsre,  which  will  enable 
you  to  fret  your  i)oultry-h(iuses  free  from  hen  lice 
and  mites  if  you  should  be  so  unfoi'tiinateas  tohave 
either  of  these  pests  upon  your  premises.  Kid  your- 
self of  them  by  sendins;  >'l.tK)  to 

Clover  IIili.  Farm,  Jjittle  .Silver,  N.  .1. 

A  dollar  should  jiay  for  a  good-sized  book 
covering  the  whole  subject  of  chicken  lice 
and  mites;  but  as  I  seem  to  be  in  the  "busi- 
ness" I  sent  the  dollar.  In  due  time  I  re- 
ceived directions  (that  might  be  printed  on 
a  postal  card)  for  fumigating  the  poultry- 
house  with  hydro-cyanric-acid  gas.  a  method 
that  has  been  in  use  for  years  for  killing  all 
insect  life  in  greenhotises.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed again  and  again  in  our  agricidtural 
press,  and,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  Mr.  Lovett's 
directions  are  almost  word  for  word  like  that 
of  a  government  bulletin  sent  out  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  also  used  under  a  tent  for 
killing  insects  on  orange  and  other  trees. 
All  Mr.  Lovett  has  invented  or  discovered 
is  using  it  for  poultry-houses  instead  of 
greenhouses.  Of  course,  the  chickens  must 
all  be  driven  otit;  but  will  old  ]X)ultrymen 
please  tell  me  how  much  would  l)e  gained 
by  cleansing  the  house  if  you  let  a  tlock  of 
infested  fowls  come  right  in,  peo])le  all  the 
cracks  and  crevices  once  more  just  as  soon 
as  this  volatile  gas  is  out  of  the  way?  Zeno- 
leum,  carbonoleum,  and  all  lice-killers  sold 
penetrate  the  wood  and  keej)  out  vermin 
for  months  or  years  aft eward.  But  fhed  isn't 
all.  Before  yoti  can  use  this  "dollar  secret " 
you  must  make  all  your  jjoultry-buildings 
absolutely  enr-tir/hf.  How  much  do  you 
suppose  it  would  cost  ine  to  make  my  six 
Florida  (wire  netting)  houses  so  they  woidd 
hold  this  gas  made  from  sulphuric  acid  and 
cyanide  of  potassium? 

This  whole  thing  is  a  pretty  fair  sample 
of  the  average  "poultry  secrets  "  advertised 
for  a  dollar  or  more.  I  hardly  believe  a 
poultryman  with  the  reputation  Mr.  Lovett 
has  would  l)e  led  to  go  into  such  a  thing 
were  it  not  that  so  many  others  have  been 
"setting  the  ])ace." 

One  thing  more:  The  Cyphers  ])eopleand 
other  dealers  have  for  years  advertised  sul- 
phur candles  for  fumigating  and  destroying 
all  insect  life  in  poultry-houses.  Why 
should  Lovett  or  any  one  else  want  to  use 
this  very  dangerous  and  expensive  gas, 
comparatively,  when  cheap  common  sul- 
phur does  the  business  perfectly?  Is  it  not 
abotit  time  for  the  Dei)artment  at  Washing- 
ton to  forbid  the  use  of  the  mails  to  such 
chaps? 


BACK   TO   MEDINA,    OHIO. 

We  are  now  planning  to  leave  Braden- 
town,  Fla.,  for  >Iedina,  on  April  V.).  Will 
our  many  kind  friends  take  notice,  and  di- 
rect all  missives  for  myself  to  Ohio,  after 
they  see  this?  A.  I.  R. 
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EDITORIAL 

By  E.  R.  root 


The  Ohio  foul-brood  bill  is  now  on  the 
calendar  for  vote  in  the  senate.  Write  your 
senator  at  once,  urging  his  support. 

io^f7-.— The  bill  has  now  passed  both 
houses. 


D.  M.  Macdon.^jld  makes  a  strong  plea  in 
this  issue,  page  296,  for  the  much  condemn- 
ed black  bees.  The  article  is  ably  written 
and  very  fair.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 


The  chilly  weather  of  the  last  two  weeks, 
that  seems  to  be  almost  universal  over  the 
Northern  States,  will  doubtless  cause  a 
great  deal  of  chilled  brood.  Do  not  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that  vou  have  foul  brood. 


OLD   OR  NEW   FOrNDATION. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  Straw  of  Dr. 
Miller's  in  this  issue,  on  the  relative  merits 
of  fresh  and  old  foundation  in  sections. 
The  doctor  takes  the  ground,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed, that  the  bees  will  work  on  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other.  We  shall  be  glad  to  get 
the  experience  of  others  who  have  tried  it. 


parcels  post. 


We  have  not  said  much  lately  about  par- 
cels jiost.  It  is  a  strategic  time  now  for  bee- 
keepers to  write  their  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, urging  their  support  of  this  need- 
ed legislation.  The  following,  from  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  shows  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue  from  a  parcels-post  system.  It  will 
be  especially  valuable  to  bee-keepers: 

The  first  postal  need  of  to-day  is  a  rural  service  on 
a  paying  basis  with  the  elimination  of  the  postal 
deficit.  A  cheap  general  parcels  post  will  quickly 
follow.  The  posting  of  one  five-cent  packet  each 
week  by  the  average  farmer  to  and  from  the  town 
where  he  sells  his  produce  and  buys  his  supplies 
will  insure  a  postal  income  of  810.00  a  week  per  av- 
erage route,  or  820,000,000  a  year  for  the  entire  ser- 
vice. The  wants  of  the  hundred  families  on  the  av- 
erage route  surely  warrant  the  expectation  of  a 
business  of  at  least  one  ten-cent  packet  a  week  to 
and  from  the  fanner's  market  and  his  home,  with 
a  resulting  rural  income  of  over  840,000,000.  Even 
this  business  Implies  a  constant  load  by  the  carrier 
of  less  than  18  packets  weighing,  possibly,  300  lbs. 

The  establishment  of  a  dally  service  of  two  vehi- 
cles going  in  opposite  directions  over  the  same 
course  will  .soon  be  needed:  and  cutting  down  the 
haul  of  all  matter  one-half  will  at  once  quadruple 
the  capacity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  W^e 
are  assured  by  the  highest  authority  that  there  are 
several  routes  where  this  proposed  service  will  be  a 


success  from  the  start.  Its  trial  will  prove  a  won- 
derful object-les.son  as  to  the  benefit  of  good  roads 
and  of  machinery  adapted  thereto.  We  pray  the 
financial  and  personal  aid  of  all  the  friends  of  post- 
al progresfs.  and  especially  the  aid  of  the  press,  in 
arousing  the  public  opinion  needed  to  secure  the 
needed  legislation.  J.  L.  Cowle.s, 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Postal  Progress  League, 
361  Broadway.  Neic  York. 

No  one  is  fighting  the  parcels-post  system 
except  the  small  country  storekeej^er  and 
the  express  companies.  It  has  been  a  suc- 
cess for  many  years  in  Euroi)e,  and  we  should 
have  had  it  long  before  this  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Cannons  and  Aldriches  in  Congress. 

Later. — See  Colorado  department. 


"bee-keepers'  legal  rights." 
The  new  edition  of  "Bee-keepers'  Legal 
Rights,"  by  the  National  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press.  Like  the  old  edition  it  contains  cojjies 
of  laws  and  court  decisions  relating  to  bee 
culture.  Besides  that,  it  has  a  long  array 
of  testimony  showing  the  valuable  service 
l)erformed  by  the  bees  in  pollinating  fruit- 
trees.  The  last  few  pages  are  devoted  to 
copies  of  the  various  foul-brood  laws  as  they 
stand  on  the  statute  books  in  the  several 
States  to-day. 

Every  member  of  the  National  will  doubt- 
less have  a  copy,  and  every  one  who  has  not 
would  find  thisbook,  "Legal  Rights  of  Bee- 
keepers," worth  the  dollar  membership  fee 
alone.  He  should  be  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents, so  that  when  trouble  arises  he  can 
meet  the  enemy  with  hard  cold  facts,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  covirt-room.  This  is  a  case 
where  knowledge  is  i)ower. 

See  what  General  Manager  France  says 
about  it  in  another  column.  Of  course,  it  is 
understood  that  no  one  can  get  a  cojiy  un- 
less he  is  a  member  or  is  enrolled  as  such, 
as  the  book  is  not  for  sale. 


NON-SWARMING  BROOD-CHAMBERS. 

In  this  issue,  pages  295  and  299,  we  show 
illustrations  of  two  different  styles  of  anti- 
swarming  devices.  As  we  understand  it, 
these  have  not  been  tried  very  extensively. 
The  basic  principle  seems  to  rest  in  having 
a  large  clustering-space  either  beneath  or  in 
front  of  the  brood-chamber,  but  such  clus- 
tering-space so  arranged  that  no  comb  can 
be  built  in  it.  The  idea  seems  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  Aspinwall  principle  of 
furnishing  a  clustering-space;  but  instead 
of  placing  that  space  between  the  frames,  as 
does  Mr.  Aspinwall,  these  other  people  would 
place  it  in  front  of  or  under  the  brood- 
chaiuber. 
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If  we  are  not  mistaken  we  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  ^Aspinwall  re^ardinji  some  i)lan  of  this 
kina,  and  he  told  us  he  had  been  over  this 
jjronnd,  and  that  the  f'lustering-s))ace  had 
to  be  disposed  between  the  combs  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

We  present  the  idea  in  tw'o  different  forms, 
because  it  may  involve  a  iirincii)le  havinj? 
some  merit;  but  until  it  can  be  tested,  ev- 
erybody shoidd  go  slow,  for  we  have  been 
fooled  so  many  times  about  this  swarming 
proposition  that,  when  a  new  thing  looks 
good,  like  this,  we  should  remember  past  ex- 
periences. 

PROSPECTS  FOB  THE   SEASON. 

A  large  number  of  reports  have  come  in 
since  our  last  issue,  and  only  about  one  in 
four  is  unfavorable:  that  is,  three  out  of  four 
report  good  wintering,  good  prospects  for 
the  season,  etc.  As  is  always  the  case,  there 
are  sometimes  conflicting  reports  from  local- 
ities close  together.  This  is  often  due  to 
difference  in  care  used;  but  this  year  it  is 
quite  i^robable  that  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  stores  has  a  great  bearing  on 
the  matter.  As  we  have  already  stated,  at 
one  of  our  outyards  nothing  but  honey-dew 
was  gathered,  while  two  miles  away  a  fair 
cro])  of  light  honey  was  secured.  The  con- 
trast was  quite  marked  this  spring.  At  the 
yard  where  so  much  honey-dew  had  been 
gathered,  many  of  the  colonies  showed 
symptoms  of  dysentery,  and,  all  together, 
they  were  in  much  poorer  condition  than  at 
the  other  yards.  Sugar  was  fed  in  both 
jilaces;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  honey-dew 
still  in  the  combs  in  the  late  fall  made 
trouble. 

The  light  snow  which  has  fallen  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  North,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing the  prospects  has  served  to  put  the  clo- 
ver in  much  better  condition  than  it  was 
before.  Snow  in  April  is  almost  always 
good  for  clover.  Fruit  has  been  injured  to 
some  extent  by  the  frosts;  but  the  bee-keep- 
er, unless  he  is  a  fruit-grower  also,  can  con- 
sole himself  with  the  thought  that,  when 
fruit  is  scarce,  honey  is  apt  to  be  higher  in 
price.  * 

ARE   BEES   KILLED  WHEN  FRriT-TREES  ARE 
SPRAYED  WHILE   IN   BLOOM? 

A  YEAR  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  i)age  ol  4 
of  our  last  vear's  volume,  we  published  a 
letter  from  O.  B.  Metcalfe,  of  Metcalfe  & 
Parks,  Mesilla  Park,  X.  M..  showing  how 
five  of  their  yards  had  been  almost  entirely 
ruined  because  neighboring  fruit-growers 
sprayed  their  trees  while  in  bloom;  of  how 
not  only  the  bees  died  by  the  thousands, 
but  the  brood  also.  The  other  yards  remote 
from  this  spraying  did  not  suffer  any  in- 
jury. We  have  had  other  i)roof  from  time 
to  time  of  how  this  ignorant  sjiraying  at  the 
wrong  time  ruins  the  bee-keeper's  prospects 
for  honey,  if  it  does  not  entirely  clean  out 
all  his  bees.  The  following  letter  gives 
further  evidence  along  this  line: 

We  are  having  bad  luck  with  our  bees.  One  of 
our  neighbors  sprayed  his  fruit-trees  while  in  full 


bloom,  and  it  ruined  us.  The  bees  are  still  dylne. 
That  was  tour  days  ago.  We  have  had  a  big  rain 
since,  which  seemed  to  help  somewhat.  Does  Par- 
is green  usually  kill  the  brood?  The  bees  carried 
otit  larvfT  in  all  stage.s.  Does  it  kill  or  injure  the 
cjueen? 

1  wonder  if  there  could  not  be  a  law  passed  in 
Indiana  in  regard  to  spraying  fruit-trees  while  they 
are  in  bloom. 

Lebanon,  Ind.  J.  W.  Swails. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  hereto- 
fore to  give  any  special  i)rominence  to  the 
fact  that  bees  are  killed  if  trees  are  sprayed 
while  in  bloom;  but  as  the  fact  was  doubted 
by  one  or  two  of  our  very  good  bee-kee))ing 
friends,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  suffered.  No  damage,  of  course, 
occurs  when  the  non-])oisonous  mixtures 
like  lime  and  sulphur  washes  and  the  kero- 
sene emulsions  are  used;  but,  as  any  intel- 
ligent fruit-man  knows,  these  are  insufficient 
to  kill  all  the  pests. 

During  the  years  past  we  have  had  a  good 
many  hundred  reports  where  bee-kee])ers 
have  written  in  and  asked  why  their  brood 
was  dying,  supposing  it  had  died  from  foul 
brood;  but  investigation  showed  that  in 
many  cases,  at  least,  this  brood  was  poison- 
ed, and  that  as  soon  as  the  spraying  season 
was  over  it  ceased  to  die. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Swails  we  may  state 
that  there  is  no  law  against  spraying  fruit- 
trees  while  in  bloom,  in  Indiana.  There  is 
no  such  law  in  force  except  in  the  State  of 
New^  York,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  possibly 
Michigan.  Conditions  became  so  bad  in 
York  State  that  the  bee-keei^ers  of  that 
commonwealth  put  in  a  strong  plea  to  their 
TvCgislature  and  secured  the  law. 


PREVENTION     OF     GRANILATION     OF    COMB 

HONEY   BY   KEEPING   IT   IN  A  WARINI 

ROOM. 

On  page  i:>4  we  spoke  of  the  fact  that  a 
carload  or  two  of  our  western  alfalfa  honey 
showed  a  tendency  to  granulate,  and  that 
we  expected  to  arrest  granulation  by  storing 
it  in  a  warm  room  subject  to  "a  temperature 
of  between  <S0  and  90  degrees  Fahr.  Some 
experiments  that  we  had  conducted  a  year 
or  so  before  on  a  small  scale  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  not  only  arrest  granula- 
tion, but  that  we  could  actually  reduce  it. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  in  that  case 
was  slightly  above  100.  and  some  cakes  of 
honey  that  was  granulated  solid  were  actu- 
ally brought  back  to  a  liquid  condition;  but 
we  found  that  this  high  temperature  had  a 
tendency  to  make  the  combs  sag  in  the  sec- 
tions. 

This  winter  we  put  a  carload  and  a  half 
of  comb  honey  in  a  large  room,  into  which 
we  had  put  extra  steam  radiation,  main- 
taining a  temi)erature  nights  and  Sundays 
continuously  of  V)etween  7")  and  00  degrees. 
While  we  held  granulation  in  check,  we 
noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  conil)s  had 
sagged  to  an  extent  that  it  spoiled  the 
chance  of  marketing  them.  Nearly  all  the 
honey  that  has  been  held  in  this  high  tem- 
l)erature  has  suffered  slightly  in  flavor. 
The  average  consumer  would  not  notice  it, 
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but  an  expert  can  readily  detect  a  comb 
honey  that  has  been  kept  in  a  hot  room  for 
three  months  from  that  w iiich  has  been,  say, 
a  month  off  the  hive.  Witli  this  sUght  im- 
pairment of  flavor,  and  very  shght  it  is, 
there  is  a  barely  percei)tible  darkening  of 
the  honey  itself.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
experiment  conducted  on  a  large  scale  is 
somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  almost  a 
case  of  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
A  comb  honey  that  is  granulated  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent  is  slow  selling,  and  at  very 
moderate  prices.  If  we  stop  the  granula- 
tion by  the  hot-room  plan,  and  prevent 
other  honey  from  starting,  we  run  the 
chance  of  darkening  and  imi)airing  slightly 
its  flavor. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH   CANDIED   COMB  HOfEY. 

We  have  been  conducting  some  other  ex- 
periments in  liquefying  candied  comb  hon- 
ey, running  it  through  a  capping-melter 
machine,  and,  by  the  way,  one  of  these  ma- 
chines is  just  the  thing  for  this  purpose. 
The  combs  are  cut  out  from  the  sections 
and  dropped  into  the  capping-melters.  The 
candied  honey  and  the  Max  melts  up  to- 
gether. The  combined  product  flows  over 
into  a  receptacle.  A  pipe  connecting  with 
the  bottom  draws  off  the  free  honey  while 
the  wax  flows  over  the  top.  The  thing  goes 
on  automatically  about  as  fast  as  a  man 
can  cut  the  combs. 

Experience  shows  that  if  candied  comb 
honey  can  be  sold  for  10  cents  to  a  certain 
cheap  trade,  that  it  is  better  to  sell  it  that 
way  than  attempt  to  melt  it  up;  but  if  it 
won't  bring  10  cts.  then  one  can  make  near- 
ly that  figure  by  selling  the  honey  in  the 
extracted  form,  and  the  wax,  when  melted 
u]),  at  a  combined  figure  that  will  net  nearly 
10  cts.  Strangely  enough,  the  honey  that 
runs  through  the  capping-melters  in  this 
way  is  of  good  color  and  body.  The  body, 
however,  is  a  little  too  good,  that  is  to  say, 
the  honey  is  very  thick  and  waxy,  and  prob- 
ably would  not  candy  readily;  but  there  is 
a  very  slight  impairment  in  the  flavor — so 
slight  that  none  but  an  expert  would  notice 
it;  but  when  this  .erstwhile  candied  honey 
is  run  through  the  capping-melter  in  con- 
nection with  the  wax,  and  put  alongside  of 
honey  that  has  been  taken  from  the  hive 
and  not  heated,  the  consumer  would  notice 
a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter.  If 
they  were  kept  separate  he  doubtless  would 
not  see  or  taste  the  difference. 


B.SBY      NUCLEI       FOK      THE      REARING      OF 

queens;  w^hv  some  v'>r  the  pratt  or 

SWA  PTH  MORE   METHODS   FAILED, 

On  page  2So,  in  his  regular  department, 
our  old  corrccponu:nt  Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle 
does  not  take  very  much  stock  in  baby  ;■,::- 
clei  for  the  rearing  of  queens.  But  the  1  jrm 
of  baby  nuclei  that  he  particularly  con- 
demns we  do  not  think  is  now  in  use.  We 
tried  out  the  Pratt  (or  Swarthmore)  nuclei 
(the  kind  he  seems  to  have  in  mind)  one 
season,  and  proved  that  we  could  fertilize 
queens  on  that  plan;  but  as  the  little  clus- 


ters of  bees  were  too  much  inclined  to  swarm 
out  and  cause  trouble  we  finally  gave  them 
up.  The  larger  twin  nuclei,  capable  of  hold- 
ing one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of 
bees  in  both  sides  have  given  excellent  re- 
sults. The  baby  hives  are  made  of  %-inch 
lumber;  have  a  double  cover  and  a  telescope 
that  slips  down  over  the  whole,  reaching 
two-thirds  of  the  May  down  to  the  entrance. 
The  form  of  the  hive  is  almost  cubical;  and 
when  there  are  two  clusters  of  bees  (one  on 
each  side  of  a  division-board  yi  inch  thick) , 
approximating  1000  to  1500  bees  in  each,  ex- 
perience shows  that  no  cell  or  virgin  is 
chilled.  It  is  very  easy  to  determine  when 
this  takes  place.  Yellow  queens,  if  they  are 
chilled  at  any  time  in  the  cell  or  virgin 
state,  are  apt  to  turn  dark  and  look  small. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  most  prolific  and 
best  queens  we  have  ever  reared  have  been 
raised  in  these  large  twin  baby  nuclei  goes 
to  shoM^  that  they  are  the  equal  of  the  larger 
colony  or  larger  nuclei  having  the  brood  ^ 
scattered  over  a  much  larger  surface,  more/ 
exposed  to  the  changes  of  temperature.  A 
small  clustering-space  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand bees  in  a  cubical  or  compact  double- 
walled  hive  will  keep  as  Marm  as  or  warmer 
than  a  much  larger  cluster  in  a  long  flat 
brood-chamber  having  Langstroth  frames. 
By  the  M-ay,  this  frame  makes  a  poor  nu- 
cleus. It  is  too  large  and  too  long.  Our 
large  twin  nuclei  are  used  only  during  the 
months  from  May  to  the  first  of  September; 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year.  Before  and  after  that  time  our 
queens  are  reared  in  full-sized  colonies. 
A])parently  Mr.  Doolittle  has  much  cooler 
nights  during  the  warm  months  than  we 
have. 

There  were  a  good  many  fancy  tricks  of 
the  trade  that  the  late  Mr.  Pratt  was  able  to 
work  successfully  that  the  rest  of  us  who 
practice  queen-rearing  on  a  large  scale  could 
not  make  go.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  genius  —  a 
wonder  in  his  line.  We  have  seen  him 
jjerform  feats  in  queen-rearing  that  others 
could  not  accomplish.  On  a  large  commer- 
cial basis  many  of  his  ideas  Mere  impracti- 
cal. In  his  mild  climate  he  could  do  many 
things  that  were  impossible  elscMhere.  It 
is  not  strange,  then,  that  many  Mho  tried 
to  folloM'  him  failed. 

We  presume  that  mc  have  criticised  his 
methods  as  much  as  any  one;  but  M'hen  we 
saM'  him  actually  do  the  stunts  that  he  de- 
scribed, M-e  doubted  no  longer.  As  most 
people  lack  either  his  special  environment 
or  his  consummate  skill,  it  is  a  M'aste  of  time 
and  money  for  them  to  attempt  to  follow 
some  of  his  ideas,  at  least.  For  example, 
his  50  or  100  bee  baby  nuclei  M'ere  imprac- 
ticable in  most  localities.  We  could  make 
them  Mork  only  during  the  very  hottest 
months  of  the  year.  At  any  time  they 
Mere  liable  to  SMarm  out,  or,  Morse  yet,  be 
robbed  out.  Moreover,  they  had  to  be  sup- 
plied M'ith  fresh  bees  every  so  often.  We 
exusrience  none  of  these  troubles  Mith  our 
much  larger  double-Mailed  tMin  nucleus 
hives. 


(iLKANlX(;S  IX   HKK  Cll/IIKI': 
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Stray  Straws 

lly  Jilt.  C  C.  Mii.i.KU,  Marengo,  III. 


Six  spaces  of  bees  on  u  frosty  luoiniiig 
the  first  of  May  is  better  than  more  or  less, 
says  Doolittle,  p.  211,  and,  as  usual,  I  sus- 
Iject  he's  right.  I  don't  have  many  as  good 
as  that  ever,  and  can  easily  reduce  any  that 
exceed  it  (and  I  always  do) ,  but  the  laggards 
are  what  beat  me. 

J.  L.  Byer  wants  winter  entrances  not 
less  than  10  or  12  inches  by  >^,  and  backs  up 
the  idea  with  i)retty  stiff  arguments. — Can- 
adian Bee  Journal,  72.  [Mr.  Byer  may  be 
right.  We  noticed  that  some  of  our  colo- 
nies last  winter  that  had,  by  mistake,  larg- 
er entrances  than  usual  were  not  only  in 
fine  condition,  but  the  combs  were  dry  and 
sweet.  There  is  a  nice  golden  mean  some- 
where, and  we  shall  invite  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  next  fall. — Ed.] 

Loiis  ScHOLL,  you  want  to  know,  p.  246, 
when  I'm  going  to  try  some  bulk  comb  hon- 
ey. I've  just  reread  your  array  of  troubles 
in  trying  to  i)roduce  section  honey,  i).  o9, 
and  it  does  look  as  if  I'm  a  goose  to  go 
through  all  that  and  then  get  no  more  for 
sections  than  bulk.  But  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  all  that  before  my  bees  got  so  in  the 
habit  of  storing  in  sections  that  I  don't  have 
a  tithe  of  the  troubles  you  catalog?  Still, 
may  be  I'd  better.  Say!  do  you  know  of 
any  market  in  the  North  where  I  can  sell 
bulk  for  the  same  as  I  dosections? 

F.  (treinee,  p.  181,  agrees  with  the  editor, 
that  "we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  compelled 
to  give  up  the  use  of  sections  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  timber  to  make 
them."  Well,  we  can  go  back  to  four-piece 
sections,  same  as  we  first  used,  and  almost 
any  timber  will  do  for  them.  [It  will  be  at 
least  ten  years,  and  probably  more,  before 
we  shall  have  to  give  up  sections.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  our  opinion  that  some  form 
of  carton  to  hold  cut  comVi  honey  will  grad- 
ually take  their  ))lace.  Basswood  is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  i)ro- 
])ortion  of  the  sections  of  to-day  are  made 
from  lumber  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  years 
old.  A  basswood  in  front  of  the  editor's 
home  is  11  inches  in  diameter,  and  only 
about  eighteen  years  old.  Another  tree  the 
same  age  is  9  inches.  As  a  general  thing, 
basswoods  will  grow  more  rai)idly  in  a  forest 
than  out  in  the  open,  for  liiey  seem  to  like 
shade  in  their  earlier  years. — Ed.] 

Eive  or' six  weeks'  lime  is  given  as  the 
lease  of  life  of  a  worker  in  tlie  V)usy  season. 
That  was  the  belief  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  and  for  years  afterward,  it  was  easier 
than  now  to  test  the  matter,  and  thousands 
had  the  op])ortunity  to  test  it,  for  i)ure 
blacks  were  common  then  and  scarce  now; 
and  when  an  Italian  queen  is  introduced  in- 
to a  black  colony  it  is  easv  to  tell  when  the 


last  black  (lisapi)ears.  The  many  who  ob- 
served agreed  that  in  the  busy  season  about 
six  weeks  is  the  limit  of  life,  and  that  belief 
has  gone  unchallenged  through  all  tliese 
years  until  now,  when  we  are  told  by  G.  A. 
Wright,  page  270,  that  with  his  hybrids  the 
limit  was  27  days.  It  is  easier  "to  beliexe 
that  Mr.  Wright's  bees  are  excejjtionally 
short-lived,  or  that  some  mistake  has  beeii 
made  in  observation — for  some  hybrids  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  Italians — than 
to  beliexe  that  every  one  heretofore  has 
made  the  stupendous  mistake  of  making 
the  time  55  per  cent  longer  than  it  should 
be.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
if  six  weeks  is  the  life  of  the  last  bee  that 
disappears,  the  average  must  be  at  least  a 
little  less  than  that,  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
all  should  die  at  exactly  the  same  age.'  [The 
trouble  with  our  friend  Wright  was  that  he 
was  basing  his  conclusions  on  i)ractically  a 
single  experiment.  With  hybrid  bees  he 
would  have  had  no  means  of  i)roving  abso- 
lutely the  correctness  of  his  conclusion;  for 
many  hybrids  will  show  uj)  like  nicely  mark- 
ed Italians. — Ed.] 

"  Foundation  should  be  fresh.  If  it  was 
put  in  sections  the  previous  year,  the  only 
thing  is  to  jniU  it  out  and  melt  it  over.'' 
That's  what  one  says.  Another  says. 
"Foundation  doesn't  spoil  with  keeping: 
it's  just  as  good  when  five  years  old  as  when 
fresh  from  the  mill."  How  can  it  be  that 
such  opposite  views  are  held?  Can  both  be 
right?  In  a  way,  yes.  I've  had  experience 
both  ways.  Every  year  I  aim  to  have 
ready  in  advance  enough  .sections  filled  to 
answer  for  the  biggest  kind  of  crojj.  So,  of 
course,  most  years  a  few  thousand  will  be 
left  over,  and  I  think  I've  had  some  .sec- 
tions that  had  been  filled  four  or  five  years. 
I  couldn't  notice  but  that  the  bees  began 
on  the  foundation  just  as  j)r()mptlyas  if  it 
was  fresh.  Of  course,  I  think  there  must 
be  some  difTerence — the  fresher  the  better. 
But  the  difTerence  is  very  little.  If  not  put 
in  sections,  but  kept  packed  in  sheets,  it's 
hard  to  say  how  many  years  it  would  keej). 
On  the  other  hand,  I've  had  sections  of  the 
])revious  year's  filling  that  the  bees  would 
none  of.  Such  sections  would  be  left  en- 
tirely empty  while  the  rest  of  the  super 
would  be  filled.  They  had  been  left  on  the 
hi\  e  at  a  time  when  no  honey  was  coming 
in,  and  the  bees  had  given  "them  a  sort  of 
polishing,  perhaps  a  thin  coat  of  propolis. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  melt  up  such  foun- 
dation. The  moral  is:  Don't  worry  about 
foundation  being  old;  but  never  allow  sec- 
tions in  the  care  of  the  bees  when  they  can 
do  nothing  with  them  but  .spoil  theni.  If 
there's  a  dearth  of  considerable  duration 
between  two  honey-Mows,  take  off  the  sec- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  first  fiow,  and  then 
l)ut  them  on  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  flow,  lint  early  in  the  season,  before 
the  first  How,  no  harm  comes  to  the  sections 
from  being  on;  it's  in  the  fall  that  the  mis- 
chief is  done,  mostly  by  being  too  slow 
about  taking  off  all  sui)ers  promptly  at  the 
cIo.se  of  the  flow. 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By   It.    F.    HOLTERMANX 


So  l>r.  Miller  has  twice  had  "the  last 
\vord"ui)on  the  rights  of  bee-keepers  to  a 
location.  Seeing  that  he  has  a  good  many 
sound  arguments  to  reply  to.  his  opjwrtuni- 
ties  have  not  exceeded  his  needs. 

PREVENT   ROBBING. 

To  .lacob  Alpaugh,  inspector  of  apiaries, 
credit  is  due  for  the  idea  of  warning,  by  let- 
ter, the  bee-keepers  in  foul-brood  districts 
against  allowing  bees  to  rob  out  hives  in 
which  colonies  perished  during  the  winter 
or  earlv  spring.  [This  is  very  important. — 
Ed.] 

the  weather. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
weather  has  been  very  remarkable.  During 
the  week  beginning  April  4  the  bees  had  a 
royal  time  on  soft  maple,  willow,  etc.;  they 
flew  heavily  loaded;  and  whatever  the  out- 
come may  be,  so  far  they  have  had  a  better 
chance  to  secure  stimulative  food  than  they 
have  had  for  years. 

CHUNK  HONEY. 

Wesley  Foster,  page  209,  April  1,  condemns 
the  idea  of  producing  chunk  honey  in  Colo- 
rado. In  Ontario,  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  comb  honey  in  large  frames,  cutting 
this  out  and  putting  pieces  of  comb  in  ves- 
sels, and  pouring  extracted  honey  on  it, 
would  be  a  great  mistake  because  of  our 
rapidly  granulating  northern  honey.  Think 
of  a  customer  buying  this  on  faith  as  partly 
conib,  or  think  of  the  dealer  trying  to  show 
the  customer  the  comb  honey  submerged  in 
the  granulated  extracted.  I  doubt  if  people 
have  faith  enough  in  one  another  in  Ontario 
to  deal  in  this  way  very  extensively. 
<fe. 

THICK   SYRUP. 

On  page  206,  April  1,  the  editor  refers  to 
thick  syrup  fed  late,  stating  that  '"good  re- 
sults" were  obtained,  etc.  Where  there  are 
.some  natural  stores,  especially  if  they  are  of 
doubtful  (piality,  the  later  the  bees  are  fed 
the  better,  if  the  syrup  is  thick.  Let  the 
bees  consume  the  inferior  stores  while  they 
can  fly.  Then  by  late  feeding  are  the  bees 
not  less  likely  to  start  brood-rearing?  and 
will  there  not  be  less  excitement  and  waste? 
I  would  consider  the  recapitulation  by  the 
editor  excellent,  only  I  would  dwell  a  little 
more  strongly  on  the  danger  of  honey-dew 
in  winter  stores.  [Your  point  is  a  good  one. 
By  feeding  late  we  gi\  e  the  bees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  up  as  far  as  possible  their  old 
and  undesirable  stores,  such  stores  as  would 
not  be  suitable  for  a  winter  food.  This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  good  results  follow- 
ing our  late  feeding. 

It  is  also  true  that  early  feeding  has  a  ten- 
dency to  stimulate  brood-rearing,  especially 


if  that  syrup  is  thin.  The  wear  and  tear  on 
the  bees  in  reducing  this  syrup  to  the  proper 
consistency  so  pulls  down  their  vitality  that 
some  of  them  die  even  before  winter  actual- 
ly comes  on.  Feeding  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  force  the  bees  out  in  flight,  and  if 
the  weather  should  be  a  little  chilly  many 
will  be  lost.  Very  late  feeding  with  thick 
syrup  in  weather  too  cold  for  bees  to  fly  can 
not  force  them  out,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
syrup  is  immediately  stored.  As  a  result 
there  is  little  or  no  wear  and  tear  on  the 
bees  that  must  necessarily  undergo  the  rig- 
ors of  winter.— Ed.] 

CONDITION  OF  BEES. 

It  is  probably  a  good  many  years  since 
bees  in  Ontario  have  come  through  the  win- 
ter as  M'ell  as  they  have  this  season.  Colo- 
nies wintered  in  the  cellar  or  packed  outside 
(I  have  both)  are  alike  in  good  shape.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week,  beginning  April  4, 1  went 
through  nearly  all  the  colonies,  examining 
them  sufficiently  to  determine  that  they 
had  ijueens  and  did  not  lack  stores.  I  found 
plenty  of  capped  drone  brood,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  now  remember,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  hatching  worker  brood.  Is  this 
because  the  winter  was  so  very  steady,  and 
the  bees  remained  in  their  packing  quietly 
clustered?  [There  were  plenty  of  young 
bees  in  this  locality  at  this  time. — Ed.] 
-^ 

SEALED  COVERS  VS.    ABSORBENTS. 

On  page  207,  April  1,  the  editor,  in  part. 
states:  "We  have  a  suspicion  that  those 
who  so  loudly  champion  the  absorbing-cush- 
ion plan  of  wintering  may  not  have  test- 
ed side  by  side  the  sealed-cover  and  absorb- 
ing-cushion plan.""  May  not  conditions 
have  much  to  do  with  this'question?  I  have 
known  of  cases  where  prolonged  cold,  at  a 
time  when  the  hives  were  not  covered  by 
snow,  resulted  in  the  entrance  being  frozen 
up  or  practically  so  by  the  condensing  mois- 
ture. When  the  moisture  passes  up  through 
the  packing  there  is  no  danger  of  this. 

Then  /"have  a  suspicion"  that  these 
covers  are  not  sealed  if  sealing  means  that 
no  moisture  passes  up  and  is  absorbed  by 
the  packing.  In  painted  hives  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  moisture  pass  through  the 
^-inch  wall  and  then  form  a  blister  between 
the  board  and  paint.  I  ha^e.  however,  a 
case  this  sirring  where  a  colony  wintered 
well,  although,  through  an  oversight,  hav- 
ing a  hive-cover  that  was  covered  on  to]) 
and  the  sides  with  galvanized  iron;  yet  I 
have  not  sufhcient  faith  in  the  method  to 
try  the  plan.  Locality  surely  has  something 
to  do  with  results;  in  "the  extreme  northerly 
apicultural  sections,  in  my  estimation  seal- 
ed covers  are  risky.  fWe  quite  agree  with 
you  that  conditions  ha\e  much  to  do  with 
this  question.  In  localities  where  the  en- 
trance is  liable  to  be  sealed  with  ice,  the  ab- 
sorbent plan  doubtless  would  be  better. 

When  we  refer  to  "sealed  covers"  we 
mean  those  that  are  secured  by  the  ordinary 
propolis  sealing.  They  may  or  may  not  be 
hermetically  tight. — FiD.] 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 


CORRUGATED  DRIP-BOARDS. 

The  corrugated  drip-boards  are  away 
ahead  of  the  wooden  drip-sticks.  They  are 
more  quickly  put  in  a  case,  an(t  they  also 
make  a  good  cushion  when  the  case  is  jarred. 
The  drip  is  absorbed  if  not  too  much,  and 
there  should  not  be  much  in  a  good  case  of 
honey.  After  unpacking  several  hundred 
cases  where  the  corrugated  boards  were  iised 
I  can  say  they  look  good  to  last. 


SWARMING   IN  THE   WEST. 

Swarming  is  not  as  serious  a  problem  in 
the  West  as  in  the  East,  for  two  reasons. 
There  may  be  other  reasons,  but  I  will  give 
only  these  two  now:  The  honey-flow  is  never 
so  rapid  in  the  alfalfa  regions  as  in  the  white- 
clover,  basswood,  or  buckwheat  localities  of 
the  Eastern  States.  The  bees  do  not  become 
worked  up  to  such  a  high  tension  as  where 
the  flow  comes  on  in  a  very  torrent.  If 
there  is  not  a  sixty-day  flow  from  alfalfa  the 
surplus  is  not  likely  to  be  very  large.  The 
bees  take  things  more  calmly,  and  proceed 
to  enter  the  supers,  many  times,  without 
thinking  of  swarming. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cold  nights  we 
have  which  act  as  a  sort  of  damper  to  the 
warmth  of  the  swarming  fever.  We  often 
have  a  few  days  of  cool  weather  which  will 
frost  the  notion  of  swarming.  But  seasons 
do  come  when  our  bees  are  as  bad  as  any, 
but  I  think  they  are  more  rare  in  the  high 
cool  altitudes. 


BEE-KEEPEK,S   AND  THE    PARCELS   POST. 

Even  the  most  observing  of  citizens  are 
slow  to  see  the  dam]ier  placed  on  our  na- 
tional ])rogress  by  the  withholding  of  that 
great  human  betterment,  the  ])arcels  ])ost. 
'I'hat  which  we  do  not  see  as  a  definite  loss 
does  not  strike  us  as  real;  but  even  if  we  do 
not  see  what  we  are  missing  in  pros])erity 
by  the  lack  of  this  reform,  the  loss  is  none 
the  less  real.  The  cost  of  ex])ressing  a  gal- 
lon of  honey  from  Denver  to  Kansas  City  is 
now  about  75  cents.  The  cost  need  not  be 
over  25  cents,  and  that  would  be  three  times 
the  fourth-class  freight  rate. 

The  i)arcels  i)ost  will  make  the  selling  of 
honey  by  mail  order  the  most  ])rofitable  way 
for  the  "wide-awake  bee-keeper  to  sell  his 
honey.  The  consumers  who  are  now  anxious 
to  connect  themselves  directly  with  the  pro- 
ducer will  be  able  to  do  so  economically  un- 
der the  pareel-jwst  method.  Honey  and  oth- 
er farm  i)roducts  will  pass  more  directly 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  This 
will  effect  a  great  national  saving  that  will 
make  us  all  richer.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  parcels  post  I  expect  to  see  honey  eaten 


much  more,  and  this  will  tend  to  give  us  a 
better  price  for  a  choice  article. 

These  instances  show  that  bee-keei)ers  can 
not  be  too  well  i)osted  on  freight  rates,  class- 
ifications, and  the  i)roper  way  to  ship  honey. 
If  the  freight  agent  in  the  first  case  spoken 
of  had  been  looking  out  for  the  best  interests 
of  his  com])any's  customers  he  would  have 
told  the  bee-keeper  how  to  secure  the  lowest 
possible  rate. 


THE  POPULAR  CONCEPTION  OF  HONEY. 

One  who  works  with  hone>',  and  is  think- 
ing of  it  a  great  deal,  can  hardly  realize  what 
people  in  general  think  of  it  when  they  see 
it  in  the  stores  or  have  it  brought  to  their 
attention.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  very 
agreeably  surprised  me,  and  that  is  the  high 
regard  as  a  food  at  which  honey  is  rated. 
There  is  that  flavor  in  the  thought  the  w^ord 
carries  which  suggests  par  f  xceUence  of 
sweetness.  The  word  is  the  oldest  one  in 
our  language  for  a  sweet,  and.  being  in  use 
every  day,  is  well  advertised.  This  idea  of 
quality  that  adheres  to  the  word  "honey" 
can  not  be  maintained  without  a  correspond- 
ingly higher  price  being  asked  than  for  oth- 
er sweets.  One  of  the  very  things  that  make 
people  susi)icious  of  the  purity  of  lioney  is 
its  cheapness.  If  honey  in  the  comb  or  ex- 
tracted honey  in  glass  and  tin  could  not  be 
bought  for  less  than  twenty  cents  a  pound 
there  would  be  many  more  i)eople  who  would 
have  confidence  in  its  purity.  What  we  bee- 
keepers need  to  know  is  that  pure  maple 
syrup  will  bring  $2.50  a  gallon:  and  is  not  a 
fine  quality  of  honey  worth  as  much?  Ma- 
ple sugar  sells  for  30  cents  a  pound  in  many 
stores  in  Denver  now.  Honey  shoidd  come 
much  closer  to  it  in  price  than  it  does  at 
present,  though  it  is  also  true  that  a  very 
fine  quality  of  comb  honey  will  sell  readily 
at  20  cents  i)er  section. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  (iLEANiNGS  no 
doubt  read  the  article  in  February  Hamp- 
ion's  Magazine,  "What  has.  Become  of  our 
Pure-food  Law?"  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Ad- 
ams. Mr.  Adams  stated  in  the  article  that 
the  markets  of  the  country  teem  with  honey 
that  is  mainly  glucose.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ad- 
ams that  I  thought  the  facts  must  be  over- 
drawn, as  I  had  never  seen  any  honey  that  I 
thought  contained  any  glucose,  out  here  in 
Colorado  at  least.  He  replied  that  he  got 
his  information  from  the  reports  of  the  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioners  of  Illinois 
and  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that 
the  low  ])rice  at  which  certain  low  grades  of 
honey  are  sold  did  not  bear  out  his  contention 
of  adulteration.  Now  you  see  when  a  man 
like  Mr.  Adams  sees  honey  advertised  for 
five  and  six  cents  a  i)ound,  he,  not  being 
familiar  with  the  methods  of  production, 
thinks  pure  honey  could  not  be  sold  for  so 
little,  so  it  must  be  adulterated.  If  the  low 
price  we  bee-keejiers  are  getting  for  our  hon- 
ey casts  the  susi)icion  of  adulteration  upon 
it  we  should  have  the  courage  to  raise  the 
price  enough  to  instill  confidence  at  least. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


CONDITIONS    WHICH     INFLUENCE    THE     DE- 
VELOPMENT  OF  QUEEN-BEES. 

"I  reared  a  few  queens  last  summer,  and 
was  infatuated  with  the  work.  What  are 
the  conditions  under  which  the  bfst  of 
queens  can  be  reared?" 

"Did  you  ever  go  to  a  colony  which  was 
preparing  to  swarm,  Mr.  White,  and  ask  the 
bees  how  they  reared  queens  so  as  to  bring 
themselves  all  the  way  down,  from  creation 
to  the  present,  in  such  good  condition?" 

"But,  Doolittle,  queens  can  not  be  reared 
in  the  numbers  needed  for  market  as  the 
bees  rear  them  for  swarming  })urposes." 

"Possibly  not,  under  just  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  can  come  very  near  to 
it.  Most  of  those  who  advertise  queens  for 
sale  do  the  best  possible  to  bring  about  the 
conditions  needed,  I  think." 

"A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  noted  men 
said,  '  In  a  normal  colony  a  queen  emerges 
into  an  atmosjihere  of  warmth  and  high 
humidity,  and  has  accessible  an  abundance 
of  nutritious  and  stimulative  food.'  Would 
that  describe  the  condition  in  which  queens 
emerge  under  the  swarming  instinct?" 

"Yes,  and  it  also  describes  the  condition 
under  which  most  queens  emerge,  when 
reared  where  an  old  queen  is  superseded  by 
the  bees  during  July  and  August,  the  time 
of  year  that  supersedure  occurs  most  often." 

•  ■  And  are  queens  reared  under  the  super- 
sedure impulse  as  good  as  those  reared  un- 
der the  swarming  impulse?" 

"I  have  not  found  them  inferior." 

"Does  the  Swarthmore  plan  come  under 
either  of  these  conditions?  I  read  in  a  paper 
purporting  to  tell  what  Swarthmore  said  re- 
garding the  little  colonies  in  which  he  had 
his  queens  during  the  time  they  emerged 
from  their  cells,  time  of  mating,  and  till 
they  w^ere  sold  or  given  to  his  own  colonies, 
where  he  desired  to  requeen:  He  said  that 
twenty-five  bees  will  mate  a  queen.  Fifty 
will  do  it  better,  but  more  than  a  small  tea- 
cupful  is  a  i^ositive  disadvantage.  When  I 
read  that  I  said  I  was  going  to  talk  this  mat- 
ter over  with  you;  and  if  you,  who  have 
Ijeen  in  the  queen  business  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  endorse  this  statement, 
then  I  was  going  into  the  queen-rearing 
business  by  putting  a  big  advertisement 
into  each  of  the  bee-papers,  splitting  up 
part  of  my  colonies  into  teacupful  lots,  w'hen, 
by  the  pre-introduction  plan,  I  could  get  a 
dollar  queen  from  each  teacupful  once  a 
week.  As  each  colony  would  make  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  such  cupfuls  for  that 
many  nuclei,  I  could  make  500  or  more  nu- 
clei from  the  colonies  which  I  put  into 
queen-rearing,  and  work  the  rest  for  honey. 
In  this  way  I  would  more  than  double  the 
results  from  my  apiary  each  year." 

"You  remember  what  you  quoted  from 


one  of  our  noted  bee-keepers,  one  having 
years  of  practical  experience,  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  queens  emerge  in  nor- 
mal colonies.  Well,  that  normal  colony 
condition  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  com- 
mercial queen-yard,  subject  to  all  of  the 
changes  of  weather  in  your  latitude  and 
mine,  with  a  teacupful  of  bees  of  any  age; 
and  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  that  some 
of  our  bee-papers  should  lend  their  influence 
toward  baby  nuclei  and  the  pre-introduction 
of  queens  to  sucli.  I  have  tried  the  matter 
very  fully,  introducing  to  my  own  colonies 
the  queens  thus  reared,  so  that  I  could  prove 
this  matter  before  I  sent  out  any  queens 
that  might  be  a  damage  to  those  who  pur- 
chased them,  and  the  result  proved  that 
such  queens  did  not  come  up  nearly  to  the 
standard  of  those  which  emerge  aiid  were 
mated  in  nuclei  having  from  three  to  six 
full  combs,  with  bees  to  cover  them  fully, 
as  has  been  my  way  for  the  past  thirty 
years;  so  that  all  of  this  pre-introduction 
and  twenty -five -to -fifty -bee  baby-nuclei 
contraptions  have  been  burned." 

"But  you  did  not  tell  why  a  normal  con- 
dition could  not  exist  witli  a  cupful  of  bees." 

"It  is  barely  possible  that  it  might  in 
mid-summer,  in  a  latitude  like  Florida  and 
Texas,  where  there  are  no  cool  nights  (if 
there  be  such  a  place) ;  but  with  us  who  are 
not  so  favorably  located,  it  is  best  to  be 
sure  that  all  of  our  queens  have  the  advan- 
tages of  the  conditions  in  a  normal  colony 
which  is  about  to  make  a  change  of  queens. 
Based  on  many  years  of  practical  experience 
and  close  observation  I  find  this;  W^hen  a 
queen  emerges  from  the  cell  she  is  far  from 
being  a  fully  developed  insect.  She  is  a 
white,  soft,  'mushy  thing,  easily  mashed 
and  susceptible  to  "cold  and  neglect  unless 
held  in  her  cell  by  the  bees  as  in  after- 
swarming.  But  in"  a  commercial  queen- 
rearing  yard  where  only  one  cell  is  placed 
in  a  nucleus,  or  as  in  pre-introduction, 
where  a  cell  is  placed  in  a  cage,  queens  are 
not  so  held,  and  these  queens,  just  from  the 
cells,  need  a  high  temperature  and  the  hu- 
midity and  nutritious  food  found  in  a  nor- 
mal colony.  And  by  reducing  this  in  any 
particular  the  perfect  development  is  by  that 
much  retarded,  and  the  queen  is  damaged 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  such  high  temperature,  humidity, 
and  nutritious  food,  in  a  little  thin  box  out 
in  a  night  when  the  temperature  goes  dow^n 
from  38  to  50  degrees,  with  50  bees  to  pro- 
vide the  same.  Or  in  any  of  the  pre-intro- 
duction cages  provided  with  candy,  as  un- 
tritious  food  for  the  queen,  and  wire  cloth 
for  her  to  snuggle  uj)  against,  like  a  prison- 
er, which  she  is,  instead  of  an  escort  of  bees 
to  fondle  her,  or  the  expanse  of  a  normal 
colony  to  roam  in.  Xo,  the  man  who  is 
taking  up  space  in  our  bee-papers  in  pro- 
claiming the  improvement  of  our  bees  by 
selection,  by  importation,  by  various  cross- 
ings, etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  advocates 
rearing  queens  by  the  pre-introduction  and 
cupful-of-bees  plan,  is  drifting  out  on  an 
open  sea,  without  chart  or  compass." 
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General  Correspondence 


STOCKING  A  BEE-RANGE. 

The  Problem  of  Overstocking;  Various  Causes  of 
Annual  Variations  and  Marked  Changes  in  the 
Varieties  and  Quantity  of  Honey-producing 
Flora;  is  a  Range  Overstocked  When  the  Surplus 
per  Colony  Begins  to  Decrease?  Number  of 
Acres  Necessary  per  Colony. 

BY   OREL,  L.    HERSHISER. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

Variations  due  to  climatic  condition.s  are 
familiar  to  bee-keepers,  as  nearly  all  have 
felt  the  elTects  of  drouth  and  excessive  rain- 
fall. We  of  the  North  have  also  occasional- 
ly had  our  honey  prospects  nippetl  by  frost. 
In  the  semi-arid  regions,  if  there  is  insuffi- 
cient precipitation  in  the  mountains  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  water  for  irrigation,  there 
results  a  short  crop  of  alfalfa  honey.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  extensive  region  where  the 
crop  of  honey  depends  so  much  on  rainfall 
as  do  the  sage  ranges  of  California.  So  im- 
portant, indeed,  is  rain  to  the  California 
apiarists,  that  they  forcast  their  honey  crop 
with  greater  or  less  i)recision  as  soon  as  a 
certain  number  of  inches  has  fallen.  How- 
ever, with  some  of  them  near  the  coast, clouds 
and  fogs  set  their  prognostications  at  naught. 

\'ariations  due  to  the  hand  of  man  are 
observable  wherever  the  woodman's  ax  or 
the  farmer's  plow-share  has  operated  to  sub- 
due the  wilderness  and  render  the  soil  fer- 
tile. In  times  past,  excellent  basswood  lo- 
cations were  i)lentiful;  but  now,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  ra])id  and  constant  utilization  of 
basswood  timber  for  lumber  and  other  pur- 
l)oses,  good  basswootl  ranges  are  few  ancl  far 
between,  and  the  source  of  this  excellent 
\ariety  of  honey  is  fast  disappearing.  ( )ften 
extensive  areas  of  white  clover,  wild  red 
raspberry,  willow-herb,  and  other  wild  flow- 
ers appear  of  their  own  accord  upon  the 
land  denuded  of  the  basswood,  along  with 
other  timber  in  the  i)rocess  of  clearing  the 
land,  and,  later,  alsike  clover  and  buck- 
wheat are  cultivated,  and  thus,  usually,  is 
there  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  bass- 
wood,  for  the  soil  on  which  it  nourished  is 
also  adai)ted  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  these  wild  i)lants  and  the  cultivated  ones 
as  well.  Again,  there  are  numerous  loca- 
tions, once  good  as  sources  of  basswood  hon- 
ey, where  later  flourished  wild  flowers,  and 
clover,  and  buckwheat,  that  have  diminish- 
ed greatly  in  value  as  bee-ranges  because  of 
the  adoption  by  the  husbandman  of  exten- 
sive truck  farming,  gardening,  or  the  grow- 
ing of  cereals  or  other  non-honey-))roducing 
plants  as  their  main  cro])s.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  best  honey -])roducing 
ranges  in  the  semi-arid  regions  were  worth- 
less to  the  Vjee-keejjer  until  the  hand  of  man 
transformed  the  dry,  brown,  and  often  bar- 


ren wastes  into  blossoming   lields  of  green 
and  i)uri)le. 

If  alsike  clo\er,  ))uckwheat,  or  other  nec- 
tar-yielding plant  is  fouiul  to  he  one  of  the 
main  crops  of  a  locality,  this  fact  is  signifi- 
cant as  indicating  that  soil  and  climate  are 
especially  adapted  to  its  i)erfecl  growth  and 
develoi)ment,  and  hence,  acre  for  acre,  such 
a  location  is  more  valuable  as  a  bee-range 
than  one  where  mixed  agriculture  is  the 
rule. 

Such  variations  as  are  due  to  the  absence 
of  uniformity  in  climatic  conditions  have 
comi)aratively  little  bearing  on  the  proper 
stocking  of  a  location,  as  we  soon  learn  Viy 
observation  and  experience,  and  by  consul- 
tation of  the  records  of  the  weather  service, 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  a\  erage  season. 

Those  variations  and  changes  that  are  due 
to  the  hand  of  man  have  a  marked  bearing 
on  i)roper  stocking;  and  if  we  would  main- 
tain the  proper  and  most  protitaVjle  ratio  of 
bees  to  forage,  readjustment  of  the  number 
of  colonies  to  the  j^nount  of  flora  will  some- 
times, be  required. 

Measuring  the  area  of  some  varieties  of 
honey-producing-jilants  by  the  acre  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty.  Basswood- 
trees,  as  a  rule,  occupy  only  a  part  of  the 
s})ace  in  the  forest,  the  rest  being  occupied 
by  other  varieties  of  trees.  Much  of  the 
goldenrod  is  found  ak)ng  fence-rows  and  in 
isolated  bunches  of  greater  or  less  area  on 
unoccupied  lands.  White  and  sweet  clover 
behave  in  a  similar  manner,  occupying  only 
such  soils  as  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  their 
growth,  and  the  same  is  true  generally  of 
all  plants  that  flourish  in  the  wild  state. 
Necessarily  the  number  of  normal  acres  of 
such  nectar-yielding  jjlants  on  a  bee-range 
(that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  acres  there 
would  be  if  each  variety  grew  on  as  small 
an  area  as  possible  and  produced  a  vigorous 
growth  and  luxuriant  bloom)  can  only  lie 
estimated. 

.  The  blossoming  surface  of  plants  that 
have  a  bush  or  shrub  like  habit  is  greater, 
by  reason  of  its  vertical  extension  than 
plants  the  bloom  of  which  is  s])read  out  in  a 
comparatively  thin  horizontal  layer.  This 
is  true  in  a  more  marked  degree  of  trees 
with  si)reading  tops  such  as  tlie  basswood 
and  ai)ple,  and  esi)ecially  where  the  grow- 
ing areas  are  not  crowded.  (Jenerally  the 
blossoming  area  of  ])lan1s  dejiends  upon  the 
surface  that  is  exjKised  t(t  light  aiul  sun;  and 
if  plants  grow  thickly  they  will  have  a  small  A 
blossoming  surface,  and  ricr  rn-fia.  M 

It  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  properly 
stocking  a  location  is  not  so  complex  after 
all  but  that  it  may  be  accomjilished  within 
such  limits  as  will  leave  a  nuirgin  of  inac- 
curacy sufficiently  narrow  as  to  be  of  small 
financial  consequence. 

As  the  result  of  the  testimony  of  some  of 
our  brothers  of  the  craft,  and  of  my  person- 
al exi)erience  and  observations,  I  should 
feel  that  I  was  fairly  near  the  right  i)oint  in 
stocking  the  location  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  AVherever  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
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to  the  full  developjiient,  both  as  to  growth 
and  nectar  secretion,  of  one  variety  of  first- 
class  dependable  nectar-yielding  plant,  or 
more  than  one,  if  their  period  of  blooming 
is  identical,  one  colony  sufficiently  populous 
to  be  a  prime  surplus  honey-producer  for 
each  lyi.  normal  acres  of  tiora  within  \]4 
miles  of  the  apiary  will  properly  stock  the 
location. 

2.  Wherever  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  the  full  development,  both  as  to  growth 
and  nectar  secretion,  of  two  or  more  varie- 
ties of  first-class  dependable  nectar-yielding 
])lants  that  flourish  on  the  same  range,  and 
t)loom  in  succession  or  at  difTerent  periods 
of  the  season,  each  yielding  honey  of  the 
same  value  per  pound,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity per  normal  acre,  one  colony  sufficiently 
populous  to  be  a  prime  surplus  honey-pro- 
ilucer  for  each  1>^  normal  acres  of  flora  of 
the  variety  that  flourishes  in  greatest  abun- 
dance within  1>^  miles  of  the  apiary  will 
l)roperly  stock  the  location. 

Corollary. — If  the  varieties  of  honey  are 
of  difTerent  values  per  pound  or  qviantity 
per  normal  acre,  the  number  of  colonies 
should  correspond  with  the  number  of  acres 
of  that  variety  of  flora  that  will  yield  to  the 
ai)iarist  the  greatest  value. 

Bee-keepers  whose  locations  are  under- 
stocked are  allowing  valuable  resources  that 
are  right  at  hand  to  go  to  waste  that  could 
be  economically  garnered,  for  the  reason 
that  the  appliances  for  running  a  fair-sized 
apiary  are  in  a  Targe  measure  sufficient 
for  running  one  several  times  as  large.  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  plain  duty  of  the  api- 
arist to  stock  liis  location  properly  if  he  de- 
sires to  monopolize  it. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9. 


SPRING  DWINDLING. 


Longevity  versus  Pollen  Substitutes. 


BY   SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  i)age  122,  Feb.  15, 
asks,  "Is  there  a  practicable  method  of  giv- 
ing a  substitute  for  jiollen  inside  the  hives?" 
There  are  several,  some  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  overlooked.  Certainly  he  had  an 
experience  that  would  make  him  think  hard 
on  just  that  subject. 

Mr.  Todd  gives  a  quotation  from  my  1904 
edition,  which  is  rather  a  condemnation 
than  a  hel])ful  explanation  of  any  plan  of 
substituting  artificial  pollen  in  the"  total  ab- 
sence of  the  natural  article.  I  have  seen 
and  known  of  so  much  harm  being  caused 
by  candy  fed  in  winter,  and  flour  candy  used 
at  an  improper  season,  that,  until  the  above 
issue  of  my  work,  I  had  been  very  much  in 
the  same  mind  as  the  editor  as  regards  offer- 
ing various  methods  of  supplying  pea  flour 
1  hat  I  had  tried  over  a  jieriod  "of  )iiore  than 
t  hirty  years. 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Todd  found  only 
four  words  referring  to  meal,  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  to  take  up  that  same  edition  of 


the  work  referred  to  and  cast  his  eye  down 
page  8(j,  where  he  will  find  directions  for 
su])])lying  artificial  pollen  in  two  forms  in- 
side the  hive,  close  to  tlie  cluster.  The  best 
way  that  water  can  be  supplied  at  the  same 
time  is  undoubtedly  by  the  means  of  warm 
thin  syrup  so  placed  that  it  will  keep  warm 
all  the  time. 

If  the  weather  should  be  fair  when  meal 
is  given  to  the  bees,  then  no  harm  can  oc- 
cur; bvit  with  a  cold  and  sunless  })eriod  my 
own  opinion  is  they  are  much  l^etter  with- 
out. Stocks  have  dwindled  badly,  just  be- 
cause flour  candy  had  been  supplied  in  early 
spring,  and  I  have  always  tried  to  ])ersuade 
my  correspondents  to  discontinue  its  use  at 
that  period.  , 

LONGEVITY   AND  STAINIINA. 

I  have  made  a  law  unto  myself,  that,  un- 
less overtaken  by  disease,  there  should  be  no 
spring  dwindling  in  any  modern  apiary 
where  any  sort  of  progress  is  claimed  by  the 
owner.  His  watchword  should  be  longevity 
and  stamina;  and  with  these  points  gained 
he  can  defy  dwindling  and  short  honey  crops. 
There  is  not  even  the  excuse  available  that 
his  bees  have  gathered  a  lot  of  honey-dew^ 
as  he  can  always  feed  enough  pure  syrup  at 
the  latter  end,  upon  which  the  bees  will 
then  feed  during  the  critical  period,  leaving 
the  poor  feed  for  use  when  they  begin  to 
move  freely. 

My  own  district  is  one  that  shows  a  great 
scarcity  of  pollen  in  autumn  and  spring,  so 
that  my  stocks,  nine  years  out  of  ten,  win- 
ter wdthout  that  desirable  adjunct  to  their 
stores.  Nevertheless,  the  bees  frequently 
go  from  August  until  April  without  rearing 
the  least  patch  of  brood;  yet  I  often  get  two 
and  three  frame  nuclei  (wintered  as  such) 
into  swarming  condition  earlier  than  the  es- 
tablished stocks  wintered  by  many  of  my 
correspondents,  even  though  they  are  bless- 
ed with  an  abundance  of  natural  pollen. 

The  peculiarity  of  my  district  has  compel- 
led me  to  select  my  breeding  stock  so  that 
workers  hatched  in  August  are  found  still 
active  in  May  of  the  following  year.  So  per- 
sistently have  I  bred  for  longevity  that  I 
believe  no  sort  of  ordinary  neglect,  apart 
froui  actual  starvation,  can  cause  these  bees 
to  dwindle;  hence  the  necessity  of  early 
brood-rearing  is  not  very  important.  I  might 
even  say  its  absence  is  an  advantage,  as 
progress  is  the  more  rapid  when  the  advent 
of  fair  weather  provides  the  necessary  ni- 
trogenous food.  Possibly  few  owners  have 
ever  established  stocks  absolutely  without 
pollen  at  the  beginning  of  winter;  but  usual- 
ly one  comb  would  easily  contain  all  I  could 
find  among  100  colonies. 

In  securing  the  quality  of  longevity,  one 
is  sure  of  obtaining  almost  every  desirable 
point  required  in  a  good  honey-getting 
strain.  The  stock  of  bees  that  loses  the  least 
number  will  always  be  strong  in  wing  power, 
and,  of  course,  they  build  up  to  full  strength 
in  half  the  usual  time.  Moreover,  they  ap- 
pear to  hibernate  so  perfectly  that  the  stores 
show  little  diminution  before  brood  is  rear- 
ed extensively.     They  require  to  fly  but  sel- 
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dom;  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  dead 
bees  before  the  entrance  during  winter  is 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  that  result 
from  breeding  for  longevity. 

BEES   STEALING   EGGS. 

Surely  Mr.  Frazer,  i)age  108,  Feb.  15,  does 
not  imagine  any  one  can  think  fertile  work- 
ers are  responsible  for  producing  a  perfect 
mature  queen.  He  should  understand  I  im- 
l)lied  fertile  workers  were  responsible  for  the 
eggs  found  in  queen-cell  cups,  u'/iere  no 
proofs  could  be  offered  that  those  eggs  ever 
came  to  real  queens.  His  own  experience 
goes  to  show  that  bees  may  sometimes  steal 
eggs,  though  he  perhaps  does  not  realize 
tliat  even  his  imported  queen  may  quite 
likely  have  taken  a  flight,  as  many  fertile 
queens  do,  and  got  into  the  wrong  hive. 

In  the  Feb.  1st  issue,  however,  ]SIr.  I'ritch- 
ard  appears  to  give  a  true  case  of  bees 
stealing  eggs.  Not  only  were  several  queens 
reared  dilTerent  .from  those  in  any  of  the 
hives  except  one  weak  Carniolan  lot,  but 
when  those  dark  bees  were  removed  there 
was  no  further  trouble. 

Then  we  must  conclude  that  bees  do,  once 
in  a  while,  develoji  this  remarkable  propen- 
isity.  But  what  was  there  to  show  that  the 
same  bees  did  not  continue  to  appropriate 
eggs  from  some  other  Italian  lot?  This  is  a 
point  the  queen-rearer  will  have  to  consider 
seriously,  for  he  will  now  require  to  keep 
his  eyes  open  very  wide  indeed  if  he  is  to  be 
sure  he  is  securing  young  queens  every  time 
from  his  choice  breeder. 

Queenland,  Heathficld,  Eng.,  March  7. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  THE  CELERY  INDUSTRY  OF 
MANATEE  CO.,  FLA. 


BY   E.   B.   ROOD. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  I  wiU  say 
a  word  as  to  one  of  my  celery-fields  a-  illus- 
trated by  the  engravings.  The  middle  %ie.v 
represents  the  celery  as  it  is  growing  in  the 
field,  the  bleaching-boards  having  been  taken 
down  and  the  "cutters"  cutting  the  celery 
for  the  "strippers,"  as  they  are  called. 

The  upper  view  shows  the  strippers  at 
"work.  They  take  ofT  from  the  stalks  all  of 
Ihe  dead  leaves  and  branches  so  that  it  is 
ready  for  the  packers. 

In  the  lower  picture  the  packers  are  at 
work.  We  use  in  Manatee  Co.  a  crate  12X 
18X24  inches,  and  this  holds  on  an  average 
:about  'iy2  dozen  bunches  of  celery.  The  field 
'shown  cut  about  850  crates  to  the  acre;  and 
when  it  was  sold  it  brought  $1.40  jier  crate, 
or  $1190  at  the  depot  in  Bradentown.  The 
price  went  as  high  at  times  as  $2.20  a  crate, 
f.  o.  b.,  but  is  now  worth  about  $1.00.  I 
think  it  costs  to  raise  an  acre  of  celery,  and 
market  it,  giving  it  the  best  possible  atten- 
tion, about  $400  to  the  acre. 

The  price  of  celery  land  is  increasing  raj)- 
i.ly.  as  many  successful  growers  have  paid 
for  Iheir  lands  in  a  single  crop.  But  it  re- 
quires lots  of  work    to   grow  and   harvest  a 


croj)  like  this.  If,  however,  we  succeed  in 
bleaching  the  celery  with  pa]ier  instead  of 
boards,  the  work  and  expense  will  be  great- 
ly reduced.  Many  have  tried  jwiper  this 
year,  and  I  am  expecting  to  buy  a  carload 
of  paper  for  my  own  use  next  year. 
Bradentown,  Fla. 


ITALIANS  SWARM  MORE  THAN  BLACKS. 


Swarming  of  Italians  and  Blacks;   Italian  Colonies 
get  Strong  Too  Early. 


BY  W.  C.  MOLLETT. 


The  i)ast  season  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  again  the  difference  in  the  swarm- 
ing of  blacks  and  Italians  when  run  for 
comb  honey.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  dif- 
ference is  caused  by  the  greater  prolificness 
of  the  Italians,  which  causes  the  hive  to  be- 
come crowded  with  bees  very  early  in  the 
season.  This  is  rather  a  disadvantage,  as 
the  first  swarm  will  swarm  again  in  a  month 
or  less — something  I  have  never  known  the 
blacks  to  do.  Also,  the  size  of  the  hive  has 
something  to  do  with  swarming,  as  the  bees 
will  usually  swarm  much  sooner  in  a  small 
hive  than  in  a  large  one.  Some  writer  says 
that  a  large  hive  only  delays  but  does  not 
prevent  swarming;  but  this  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  as  it  has  been  pro\  - 
ed  that  a  hive  that  has  a  brood-chamber 
large  enough  to  ke?p  the  queen  busy  for  21 
days  will  not  swarin  nearly  as  soon  nor  as 
often  as  a  smaller  one.  Of  course,  locality 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  as  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  bees  will  swarm  more  here 
than  they  will  in  a  region  where  the  chief 
honey-yielder  is  white  clover.  The  chief 
sources  here  are  whitewood,  basswood,  and 
sourwood,  Qoming  in  about  two  months' 
time,  from  May  15  to  July  15.  Neither  flow 
lasts  very  long;  but  they  excite  the  bees  so 
that  they  will  swarm  early  and  often,  espe- 
cially Italians. 

Some  seasons  I  have  known  strong  colo- 
nies of  blacks  to  fail  to  swarm,  but  have 
never  known  the  same  thing  to  happen  with 
the  Italians  in  a  normal  condition.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  as  to  Italians 
sv  arming  oftener  than  the  blacks  when  run 
for  comb  honey;  but  when  extracted  honey 
is  produced  in  large  two-story  hives  the 
swarming  may  not  be  much  of  a  nuisance. 
Some  of  the  Swiss  bee-keepers  claim  to  have 
a  non-swarming  strain  of  the  black  variety; 
but  in  this  case  I  think  that  the  question  of 
location  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  am,  however,  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a 
non-swarming  strain  will  never  be  develop- 
ed from  the  Italians,  and  perhaps  not  from 
any  other  race;  but  I  think  that  much  great- 
er chances  lie  in  carefully  breeding  and  se- 
lecting the  blacks  with  the  object  of  elimi- 
nating the  swarming  habit. 

SOURWOOD   AS   A   HONEY-PLANT. 

This  is  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree  whicli 
grows  on  the  high  rocky  parts  of  the  Appa- 
lachian ranges  and  foot-hills.     It  blooms  in 
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A  CKLERY-FIFLD  AT  BRADKXTOWX,  FLORIDA. 
The  upper  view  shows  the  "strippers"  at  work— mostly  colored  women  ami   girls.    The  middle  view 
shows  how  they  harvest  the  crop  after  it  is  grown.    The  lower  view— packing  the  celery  in  boxes  ready  to 
load  it  on  the  cars. 
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GRAPEVINE  TKELLIS   FOR  SHADE. 


the  early  part  of  July,  and  continues  in 
bloom  for  about  three  weeks,  having  a  small 
white  drooping  flower.  It  is  a  very  good 
yiekler  of  extra  white  honey  which  is  of  a 
very  thin  nature,  and  does  not  granulate  to 
any  extent.  On  account  of  the  favorable 
weather  when  it  blooms  it  is  one  of  the  surest 
sources  of  honey  where  it  abounds;  and  also 
on  account  of  the  trees  being  small  and  the 
wood  of  little  value  it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut 
off  as  close  as  whitewood  and  basswood. 
The  honey  has  a  somewhat  stronger  flavor 
than  that  from  basswood,  but  is  considered 
here  as  ^■ery  fair  honey,  and  always  sells  for 
a  good  price,  as  it  is  as  white  as  or  whiter 
than  that  from  basswood. 
Stonecoal,  W.  Va.,  Feb.  14. 


GRAPEVINES  FOR  SHADE. 


BY   W.    M.    O  NEELi. 


My  apiary  is  located  under  a  grapevine 
trellis  for  shade,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  posts  of  the  trellis  are  set  8  ft.  apart  each 
way,  boards  lj<  inches  thick  and  8  inches 
wide  being  nailed  on  each  line  of  jmsts,  and 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  by  means 
of  notches  at  the  jiost.  These  ]iroject  30 
inches  on  all  four  sides;  12  inches  horn  both 
sides  of  each  board  is  a  galvanized  wire,  and 
on  these  wires  and  boards  the  vines  are 
trained,  leaving  an  ojien  si)ace  for  the  flight 
of  the  bees  between  each  four  i)osts.  This 
sjiace,  about  o  feet  square,  also  lets  in  plenty 
of  light  and  air. 

This  plan  affords  a  good  open  shade,  which 
is  much  better  than  the  dense  shade  of  the 


apple-tree  at  one  side,  which  is  too  dense 
on  damp  or  cool  days.  The  grapes  pay  me 
well  for  the  expense  and  trouble.  While 
the  grapes  were  getting  a  start,  the  Kudzo 
vine,  the  flowering  bean,  and  the  tender 
moonvine  gave  excellent  shade  temporarily. 

CONCRETE    FOUNDATION    AND     AXIGHTING- 
BOARD. 

The  other  engraving  shows  a  close  view  of 
one  of  my  hives  under  the  trellis.  This  hive 
rests  on  a  concrete  slab  for  a  foundation, 
which  I  find  cheaj)  and  serviceable.  These 
slabs  are  made  with  a  hinged  mold,  and  are 
two  inches  thick.  They  are  half  an  inch  nar- 
rower than  the  bottom-board  and  six  inches 
longer,  the  extra  length  being  tapered  down 
to  a  thickness  of  half  an  ineh  at  the  front 
end,  making  an  excellent  alighting-board. 
When  these  slabs  are  leveled  on  good  solid 
ground  they  stay  in  place,  and  do  not  sink 
down  nor  get  out  of  level.  They  are  reinforc- 
ed both  ways  with  old  barbed  wire.  The  ex- 
pense was  not  over  15  cts.  each,  including 
my  time  for  making. 

Dupont,  Ind. 


A  VISIT  WITH  HAWAIIAN  BEE-KEEPERS. 


BY   E.    F.    PHILLIPS. 


It  was  the  writer's  privilege  during  the 
winter  of  1908  to  visit  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
and  to  meet  the  bee-keepers  of  the  islands. 
These  islands,  which  form  one  of  our  out- 
l)osts,  are,  from  a  bee-keeping  point  of  view, 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  methods  of 
management,  the  honey  sources,  and  the 
tropical  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
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carried  on,  are  things  entirely  new  to  one 
who  has  studied  bees  only  under  our  main- 
land conditions,  and  there  are  many  things 
to  be  observed  there  which  will  probably  in- 
terest other  commercial  honey-producers. 

The  area  now  covered  by  apiaries  does 
not  equal  Rhode  Island  in  size,  nor  is  all  the 
available  area  as  yet  covered.  The  bee- 
keepers are  at  present  extending  their  oper- 
ations, and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before 
they  make  a  larger  showing.  They  have  al- 
ready shown  that  they  are  progressive,  and 
their  methods  of  management  are  thorough- 
ly modern. 

While  there  is  a  season  during  which  there 
is  less  honey  coming  in,  there  is  no  definite 
honey-flow  such  as  is  found  in  most  places 
on  the  mainland.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
something  coming  in  almost  every  day  in 
the  year.  As  a  corollary  the  flow  is  not  so 
intense  but  the  bees  keep  right  on  at  a  mod- 
erate rate  adding  to  their  stores.  The  old 
tradition  that  bees  in  the  tropics  do  not 
store  excess  honey  is  certainly  disproven  by 
results  on  the  islands. 

The  main  floral  honey  source  is  the  alga- 
roba-tree,  closely  related  to  the  mesquite  of 
the  Southwest.  The  honey  is  white,  and 
granulates  rapidly,  resembling  most  our  al- 
falfa honey.  During  the  spring  and  early 
summer  (if  we  can  designate  seasons  in  such 
an  equable  climate)  the  bees  work  vigorous- 
ly on  the  algaroba.     The  most  interesting 
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phenomenon,  however,  is  the  second  large 
honey  source.  The  bees  of  the  islands  an- 
nually gather  tons  of  honey-dew  honey  from 
the  secretions  of  the  sugar-cane  leaf-hopper. 
Such  an  extensive  gathering  of  honey-dew  to 
form  a  commercial  product  is  a  thing  which 
is  unknown  to  the  writer  in  any  other  local- 
ity. This  honey-dew  honey  does  not  resem- 
ble the  honey-dew  honey  generally  foimdon 
the  mainland.  It  dilTersin  flavor,  and,  when 
relatively  unmixed  with  floral  honey,  does 
not  granulate,  even  after  a  period  of  years. 
This  product  is  sold  as  "honey-dew honey," 
and  finds  a  ready  market  among  bakers.  It 
could  not  be  used  as  a  table  honey,  and  the 
producers  make  no  effort  to  use  "it  in  com- 
peting for  that  market.  Since  leaf-hoppers 
are  always  present  in  numbers  on  the  cane, 
the  flow  from  this  source  is  practically  con- 
tinuous. During  the  algaroba  flow,  or  when 
other  nectar-producing  plants  are  available, 
the  bees  prefer  the  floral  nectar. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Pure-food 
Board,  the  product  made  by  the  bees  from 
the  secretions  of  insects  may  be  sold  as 
"honey-dew honey."  It  is  a  natural  product 
gathered  by  the  bees,  and  unmixed  with  any 
added  sugars.  Since  there  is  a  market  for 
this  product  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can 
not  be  sold  provided  it  is  so  labeled  that  the 
buyer  knows  what  he  is  using. 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  in  Hawai- 
ian bee-keeping  is  the  fact  that  there  are  few 
small  bee-keepers  and  almost  no 
amateurs  on  the  islands.  Bee-keep- 
ing is  a  commercial  industry,  and 
most  of  the  bees  are  owned  by  cor- 
porations. By  such  organization 
one  comj>etent  bee-keeper  can  super- 
intend the  work  with  several  thou- 
sand colonies,  the  actual  manij^ula- 
tion  being  done  by  laborers.  This 
reduces  the  cost  of  production,  and 
such  a  plan  seems  to  foreshadow  the 
future  of  mainland  commercial  api- 
culture. 

The  Hawaiian  bee-keepers  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  that  they  have 
among  their  bees  no  contagious  dis- 
ease. Either  American  or  European 
foul  brood  would  cause  enormous 
losses  under  such  tropical  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ef- 
fective quarantine  regulations  may 
be  established  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  these  plagues  which  an- 
nually cause  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars'  loss  on  the  mainland.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  this  di- 
rection. It  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  bee-men  of  Hawaii  would  con- 
trol a  contagious  disease  as  good 
bee-keepers  do  elsewhere;  but  if  they 
can  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
causes  they  will  be  relieved  of  much 
troublesome  labor. 

Aside  from  these  special  features, 
Hawaiian  bee-keepers  face  the  same 
problems  as  do  their  mainland  co- 
workers. They  are  good  examples 
of    what  a  progressive     bee-keeper 
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should  be,  and  should  have  the  cordial  co-  DO    HONEY-BEES    PERFORATE  THE    NEC- 
operation  of  the  mainland   leaders  in   api-  TARIES  OF  FLOWERS? 

culture.  

Washington,  D.  C.  by  .iohn  h.  i.ovell. 


TRANSFERRING  FROM  AN  OLD  STUMP  TO 
A  MODERN  HIVE. 


BY  CHARLES  M.  KOLB. 


The  engraving  shows  an  oak  stump  and  a 
Danzenbuker  hive,  re])resenting  the  old  and 
the  new  home  of  my  bees.  I  found  tlie  col- 
ony in  November,  during  the  gunning  sea- 
son, and  in  February  found  that  they  had 
wintered  well,  l'])  to  this  time  I  had  never 
handled  bees  nor  seen  a  hive.  excei)t  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  I  wished  to  take  them  home:  so 
T  tacked  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  over  the  hole 
in  the  stump,  and  cut  ofT  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  above  the  hollow  part.  I  then  sawed 
oflf  the  stump  close  to  the  ground,  turned  it 
over  and  tacked  a  sheet  of  tin  on  the  bot- 


COI.oNV     TK'.V.NJ^FEHKEIJ     FROM     A     STI'MP 
IXTO   A   MODKRX    HIVE. 

torn.  After  hauling  it  home,  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  on  a  wagon,  we  placed  it  in  the 
yard  on  a  Hat  stone,  and  removed  the  wire 
cloth  from  the  entrance.  'I'he  next  day  be- 
ing warm  the  yani  was  full  of  bees. 

Later,  my  friend  and  I  sawed  the  slump 
in  two.  took  the  combs  out  and  tilled  six  of 
the  Danzenbaker  frames  with  brood  and 
honey,  tying  them  in  with  string.  We  plac- 
ed the  hive  where  thestumj)  had  stood.  For 
three  days  and  nights  the  bees  worked  clean- 
ing house  and  making  rei)airs.  removing 
dead  brood  and  rotten  wood. 

AVe  found  that  we  had  the  hive  located 
too  close  to  the  sidewalk,  so  we  move<l  it 
forward  three  feel  every  day.  and  on  the 
fourth  day  we  reversed  the  entrance  so  that 
it  faced  the  old  location.  In  all.  we  moved 
the  hive  To  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  vard  and 
the  bees  followed  it  without  any  ai)parent 
concern.  Occasionally  one  would  drop  to 
the  old  location,  circle  around,  and  i)ie]i 
shoot  into  the  hive. 

Jladdonfield.  X.  .1. 


Mr.  Jiooi : — After  reading  your  comments 
on  i)age  1\A  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you 
are  right,  and  that  there  isat  present  no  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  li(>n(  i/-l>(  (^  perforating 
the  nectaries  of  tiowers.  I  would  use  the 
term  "  nectary  "  in  a  strictly  technical  sense; 
for.  as  I  will  show.  honey-l)ees  doj)ierce  suc- 
culent tissue.  Perha])s  they  have  not  suf- 
ficient strength  to  puncture  the  walls  of  nec- 
taries, which  are  fre(|uently  tough  and  thick- 
ened. I  have  been  imable  to  find  any  reli- 
able records  of  honey-bees  biting  holes  in 
flowers.  In  one  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
my  ])aper,  I  obser\ed  a  honey-bee  ai)parenl- 
ly  attem[tting  to  jjuncture  the  S})ur  of  the 
touch-me-not;  but  it  is  not  all  unlikely,  as 
you  suggest,  that  there  may  have  been  al- 
ready a  small  hole,  which  it  was  seeking  to 
enlarge.  The  holes  were,  however,  undoubt- 
edly made  by  bumble-bees,  for  the  beetles 
and  spiders  seen  in  the  flowers  were  far  too 
small  and  few  in  number  for  this  purpose. 
The  number  of  tiowers  with  the  spurs  punc- 
tured was  very  large. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  <loubt  that  bumble-bees  fre- 
(piently  inmcture  llowers.  They  have  been 
seen  to  do  so  by  many  observers  besides  my- 
self, as  Mueller.  Knuth.  etc.  In  the  case  of 
the  scarlet  ruimer.  the  llowers  were  \isited 
only  by  bumble-bees  and  honey-bees,  and 
were  i)roin])tly  i)unctured  as  fast  as  they 
mature<l.  If  we  exclude  the  honey-l)ees. 
there  were  no  other  insects  i)resent.  except 
the  bumble-bees,  which  could  have  done 
this  work.  Wasjjs  do  not  visit  these  flowers 
since  they  are  short-tongued  insects,  and 
the  nectar  is  inaccessible  to  them.  While 
wasi)s  can  masticate  other  insects,  I  have 
never  read  of  an  instance  of  their  jjunctur- 
ing  llowers.  In  all  the  other  cases  mention- 
ed in  my  pajjcr  the  bees  referred  toare  bum- 
ble-V)ees. 

I  have  just  examined  the  maxilla'  and 
mandibles  of  a  worker  of  the  h(niey-bee  un- 
der the  compound  microscope,  and  com])ar- 
ed  them  with  the  same  mouth-i)arts  in  a 
worker  of  Honihiin  f(  rricoht.  While  they 
are  essentially  alike,  smaller  differences  can 
Vje  easily  discerned.  The  lacinia'  of  the 
bumble-liee  a])i)ear  narrower,  more  rigid, 
and  more  acutely  pointed,  while  its  man- 
dibles are  toothed  at  the  ai)ices.  and  those 
of  the  honey-bee  are  entire.  Still  if  the  hon- 
ey-bee is  strong  enough  I  should  think  it 
might  be  able  to  ])uncture  floral  leaves:  but 
this  is  ])erhaps  the  difficulty — it  is  a  less 
powerful  insect  than  the  worker,  and  not  to 
be  corni)are(l  with  the  (|ueen  bumble-bee. 
and  it  i)robal)l>'  has  not  suflicient  strength 
to  i)uncture  nectaries.  The  maxilla  of  a 
bumble-bee  or  honey-bee  iscomi)osed  of  two 
joints — a  basal  part  called  thesti))esor  stipe, 
and  a  blade-like  terminal  part  called  the  la- 
cinia. .\ccording  to  .Mueller  the  lacinia*  are 
shari)ened   at    the   ends    for   the   jjurpose  of 
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piercing  succulent  tissue.  Now,  while  the 
honey-bee  may  not  puncture  nectaries,  it 
certainly  does  pierce  with  the  lacinise  succu- 
lent floral  tissue. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  which  pro- 
duce succulent  tissue  instead  of  nectar  into 
which  bees  and  lepidoptera  bore  for  sap.  In 
the  common  laburnum  (Laburnum  vulgare) 
there  is  a  round  fleshy  swelling  at  the  base 
of  the  standard  (a  large,  upright,  showy 
petal  well  shown  in  the  sweet-pea),  which 
bees  and  butterflies  pierce  for  the  abundant 
sap.  There  are  also  several  species  of  orchis 
(O.  morio,  O.  maeulata.  etc.),  in  which  Dar- 
win, though  he  examined  them  repeatedly 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  was 
never  able  to  find  "the  smallest  bead  of  nec- 
tar." Sprengel  called  them  "sham-nectar 
l)roducers."  But  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  flower-tube  is  a  very  delicate  structure, 
and  beneath  it  there  is  a  copious  supply  of 
fluid.  Mueller  observed  a  honey-bee  pierce 
this  tissue  a  number  of  times.  "On  .June 
13,  1870,  a  hive-bee  flew  before  my  eyes  into 
a  flower  of  O.  latifolia.  It  pierced  the  inner 
wall  of  the  spur  several  times  with  the  points 
of  its  maxillie,  and  then  flew  away,  bearing 
the  poUinia  on  its  head  to  a  flower  of  Lych- 
nis flos-cuculi.  I  gathered  the  flower  imme- 
diately after  the  bee  left  it,  and  found  the 
punctures  visible  from  the  outside  as  small 
bright  elongated  specks." 

The  flowers  are  more  frequently  visited  by 
V)uml)le-bees,  which  also  puncture  the  tissue. 
•'It  is  certain."  says  Mueller  again,  "that 
1  he  bees  i)ierced  the  delicate  inner  membrane 
and  sucked  the  included  fluid.  They  doubt- 
less ])ierced  the  tissue  (juickly  and  easily 
with  the  i)oints()f  their  maxilla^."  Mueller's 
observations  are  confirmed  by  those  of  Dar- 
win. 

The  ability  of  purely  suctorial  insects  to 
l)ierce  ])lant  tissues  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  suiii)osed.  Darwin  tells  of  a  moth 
in  (Queensland.  Australia,  which  with  its 
wonderful  proboscis  can  bore  through  the 
thick  rind  of  an  orange.  At  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  the  moths  and  butterflies  are 
said  to  do  much  injury  to  peaches  and  plums 
by  puncturing  the  unbroken  skins.  Dar- 
win also  observed  a  fly  [Empis  livida)  pierce 
the  tissue  of  an  orchis.  The  boring  for  sap 
among  insects,  says  Mueller,  is  much  more 
usual  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

I  have  examined  a  great  number  of  per- 
forations in  flowers  belonging  to  various 
species,  and  would  divide  them  into  two 
classes — those  made  by  the  mandibles,  and 
those  made  by  the  lacinise  of  bees.  When 
the  nectary  is  larger,  as  in  the  columbine, 
two  small  holes  will  often  be  found  side  by 
side,  made,  I  believe,  by  the  i)inching  of  the 
mandibles  together,  unless  each  lacinia  is 
capable  of  making  an  independent  hole. 
But  when  the  nectary  is  smaller  and  linear, 
as  in  the  touch-me-not,  there  will  be  found 
a  narrow  slit  made  by  the  ends  of  the  max- 
illye.  Very  likely  these  latter  organs  are  al- 
so used  on  the  larger  nectaries  also.  During 
the  coming  summer  T  hope  to  determine  the 
exact  behavior  of  both  l)umble-))eesand  hon- 


ey-bees in  regard  to  puncturing  the  nectaries 
of  the  scarlet  runner.  It  would  seem  as 
though  bumble-bees,  being  the  stronger  in- 
sects, especially  the  queens,  make  the  holes, 
and  that  the  weaker  workers  of  the  honey- 
bee observe  and  make  use  of  them. 
Waldoboro,  Me.,  April  6. 


SWARMING  CONTROLLED  BY  REMOVING 
BROOD. 


BY  LEO   E.  GATELY. 


While  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  dur- 
ing a  good  year  to  double  a  given  number  of 
colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  an  un- 
diminished amount  of  surplus  honey,  many 
wish  to  avoid  increase,  and  in  all  large  api- 
aries it  is  necessary  to  control  the  tendency 
of  the  bees  to  swarm. 

By  keeping  the  force  of  colonies  intact 
throughout  the  season,  it  is  not  infrequent- 
ly supposed  that  they  can  be  kept  in  ideal 
condition  for  working  in  section  supers. 
Not  only  is  such  a  supposition  only  partial- 
ly true,  "but  to  prevent  such  from  swarming, 
it  is  at  the  last  usually  necessary  to  deprive 
them  of  all  or  most  of  their  brood  by  shak- 
ing or  otherwise. 

There  are  methods  whereby,  with  small 
labor  and  without  so  much  as  ever  seeing  a 
queen,  swarming  can  be  readily  kept  under 
perfect  control. 

Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  flow,  or 
sooner  if  there  is  danger  of  swarming,  a  third 
section,  filled  with  sheets  of  foundation,  is 
l)laced  lietween  the  two  divisions  of  my 
brood-chambers.  A  week  later  the  bees  are 
smoked  out  of  the  ui)])er  brood-section,  and 
it  is  replaced  by  a  super.  In  another  week 
the  lower  section  is  removed,  and  replaced 
by  one  containing  foundation  or  empty 
combs.  If  needed,  a  second  super  can  at 
this  time  be  inserted. 

Any  plan  that  rids  the  hives  of  all  brood 
kills  "swarming  as  ert'ectually  as  though  it 
had  occurred  naturally.  As  described  above, 
it  is  taken  so  gradually  that  the  bees  do  not 
become  dissatisfied  and  sulk,  and  there  is 
left  at  all  times  sufficient  young  larvte  to 
prevent  swarming  out,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens with  shaken  swarms. 

With  deep  frames,  as  soon  as  the  hive  is 
filled  with  bees,  a  second  story,  usually  con- 
sisting of  one  or  two  sections  of  my  divisible 
hive,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
ny, is  placed  above.  Immediately  upon  the 
occupancy  of  this  second  story  by  the  queen 
it  is  removed  to  a  new  stand,  and  the  old 
brood-nest  supplied  with  a  rijie  cell. 

The  return  of  old  bees  from  the  hive  placed 
ui)on  the  new  stand  so  depletes  its  force  that 
all  danger  of  its  swarming  is  removed  should 
it  be  kei)t  for  increase.  Now,  by  placing 
an  excluder  under  the  second  story  ten  days 
previous  to  making  the  division,  the  old 
brood-nest  is  absolutely  prevented  from 
swarming,  as  by  that  time  there  will  be  no 
larvip  left  of  a  suitable  age  for  starting  cells. 
Usually,  however,  such  precautions  are  un- 
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necessary  if  sufficient 
super  room  is  given 
the  old  brood  -  nest. 
By  either  plan  there  is 
absolutely  no  hand- 
linfj  of  frames,  and  the 
ai)iarist  is  independ- 
ent of  any  whim  of 
the  bees  as  to  their 
swarming.  In  a  large 
apiary  no  professional 
honey-producer  would 
at  the  present  day 
think  of  allowing  nat- 
ural swarming,  un- 
controlled; and  the 
above  methods  will  es- 
pecially meet  the  re- 
quirements of  all  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the 
discomfort  of  watching 
for  even  first  swarms. 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


THE  TWO-POUND  SEC- 
TION OF  FORTY 
YEARS  AGO. 


.4««ftiV#flU  I  .f-;?»%-- 


BY  H.  R.  BOAKDMAN. 


Years  ago,  although 
I  had  been  using  mov- 
able -  frame  hives,  I 
had  as  yet  nothing 
better  than  mere  emp- 
ty boxes  for  my  sur- 
l)lus  comb  honey.  I 
began  trying  to  find 
something  more  con- 
venient and  more  ele- 
gant, and  the  sectional 
honey-frame  was  the 
outcome  of  my 
thought.  I  used  these 
for  all  of  my  comb 
honey  for  several 
years.  They  were  plain 
nailed  frames  of  such 
a  size  that  four  of 
them  would  fit  in  one 
of  my  large  deep  brood- 
frames.  They  were 
prepared  with  plain 
wax  starters,  and  were 
tiered  up  in  a  regular 

hive  -  body  over  a  brood  -  chamber.  These 
were  quite  an  imjirovement,  and  the  best 
in  this  line  that  I  had  then  found.  A  box 
to  hold  the  set  of  sections  soon  followed, 
which  also  proved  to  be  very  practical.  I 
made  a  few  of  these  at  first,  and  soon  af- 
terward ordered  material  for  a  large  num- 
ber. The  interchangeable  feature  proved 
valuable  in  many  ways.  Four  of  these 
boxes  covered  a  hive,  and  the  sections  held 
from  lyi  to  2  lbs.  of  honey  each. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  produced  finer 
honey  or  secured  better  crops  than  I  did  in 
these  original  sections;  nor  have  I  been  able 
to  make  my  business  pay  any  better  than  it 


TWO-POUND    SECTIONS  AS    USED    BY   MR.  BOARDMAN     FORTY 
YEARS   AGO. 
The  small  boxes  are  nucleus  hives  for  queen-rearing,  in  which  these 
large  sections  were  used  as  frames. 

did  then.  My  first  shipment  of  comb  hon- 
ey was  in  these  sections,  for,  of  course,  I  had 
then  never  heard  of  a  section  that  would 
fold,  of  comb  foundation,  nor  of  separators. 
Well,  I  shij^ped  r>00  lbs.  to  W.  P.  South- 
worth,  in  Cleveland,  at  25  cts.  a  pound. 
This  looked  like  quite  a  deal  to  me  then. 
But  the  honey  was  rejiorted  in  bad  shape, 
as  it  was  broken  in  transit,  so  that  I  had  to 
take  20  cts.  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
I  would  not  consider  it  a  great  misfortune 
now  that  would  comi)el  me  to  accept  20  cts. 
a  i)ound  for  my  honey. 

When  the  queen  got  up  into  the  upper 
part  and  used  these  sections  for  brood-rear- 
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ing,  the  idea  of  jnitting  these  small  combs 
in  the  boxes  and  using  them  for  nuclei  was 
at  once  suggested.  When  the  queen  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  nucleus  hive  became 
fertile  and  commenced  laying,  the  sections 
were  slipped  back  into  the  frame,  which 
frame,  with  the  bees  and  queen,  was  put  in- 
to another  hive  that  contained  no  queen. 
For  several  years  I  raised  queens  for  my  own 
use,  and  also  a  few  for  my  friends,  making 
use  of  these  "baby  nuclei."  This  was  only 
a  side  issue  with  me,  however,  as  I  was  not 
a  professional  queen-breeder  and  never  have 
been. 

Last  summer  I  brought  these  fixtures  out 
from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  sho])  at- 
tic, and  used  them  again  as  I  did  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  The  illustration  shows  the 
small  nucleus  hives  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  sections  were  inserted  in  one  of 
my  large  frames.  The  removable  side  of 
one  of  the  hives  is  also  removed,  showing 
the  sections  of  comb  honey  and  also  others 
used  for  brood-rearing. 

Collins,  Ohio. 


A  SECTION-DAMPENER. 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 


We  have  used  all  sorts  of  things  to  dampen 
our  sections,  from  a  dipper  to  a  syringe;  but 
this  trough  arrangement  does  the  work  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else  we  have  tried,  and 
much  more  quickly.  The  sections  are  left 
in  the  crate,  and  the  perforations  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough  are  made  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  the  grooves  in  the  sections. 


approximately  one-sixteenth  inch.  Warm 
water  is  used;  and  when  one  row  of  grooves 
is  wet,  the  trough  is  moved  over  to  the  next 
row.  The  trough  would  work  somewhat 
better  if  the  sections  in  the  crate  were  all 
turned  one  way,  then  every  groove  would  be 
almost  certain  to  be  dampened  clear  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crate. 

Water  is  used  pretty  freely,  and  it  is  best 
to  dampen  the  sections  several  hours  before 
folding  them,  so  the  water  not  absorbed  will 


run  off,  and  the  sections  that  get  a  too  gen- 
erous wetting  will  have  time  to  dry  out  a 
little, 
lioulder,  Colo. 

[This  scheme  for  dampening  sections 
would  be  all  right,  but  we  should  think  it 
would  not  work  much  further  than  a  single 
row  deep. — Ed.] 


IS  A  NON-SWARMING  RACE  A  POSSIBILITY? 


Is  the  Swarming  Tendency  Due  to  Habit  or  Law? 


BY    DR.  A.    F.    BONXEY. 


If  for  no  Other  reason  than  that  some  of 
my  bee-keejiing  friends  might  be  hai)py,  I 
hope  the  dream  of  a  non-swarming  strain  of 
bees  may  become  a  reality;  however,  the 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  doubtful  it  ap- 
pears. 

There  has  been  very  much  written  on  the 
subject,  I  know.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  bee-keep- 
ers voiced  a  wish — but,  wait!  "It  is  not  our 
knowledge  but  our  ignorance  of  the  past 
which  constitutes  the  pride  of  the  present." 
so  perhaps  that  old-time  folk  knew  more 
about  bees  than  we  do.  They  trained  cats 
to  go  into  the  water  to  catch  fish,  though 
now  Puss  has  a  fit  if  she  gets  her  dainty 
feet  wet. 

The  first  question  which  comes  to  my 
mind  when  I  get  to  discussing  this  question 
is:  "  What  is  swarming?"  It  is  not  atavism, 
for  that  is  merely  a  reversion  to  ancestral 
characteristics,  a  returning  to  shape,  color, 
or  other  physical  characteristics;  nor  is  it  in- 
stinct, for  that  is  a  special  innate  propensity 
in  any  organized  being,  but  more  especially 
in  the  lower  animals,  producing  effects  which 
appear  to  be  those  of  reason  and  knowledge, 
butW'hich  transcend  the  general  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  the  animal.  Intuition  is 
entirely  an  unconscious  mental  process,  so 
it  is  not  that.  It  is  not  heredity,  for  that  is 
almost  synonymous  with  atavism,  the  trans- 
mission of  mental  and  physical  characteris- 
tics from  parents  to  offspring.  I  believe  this 
was  fully  understood  by  the  old  philosophers. 
"I  will  visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  up- 
on the  children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 

Dr.  Jones,  in  advertising  his  non-swarm- 
ing discovery,  alludes  to  the  "swarming 
habit  of  bees."  But  is  it  a  habit — a  usual 
or  customary  mode  of  action,  something 
which  may  be  acquired  and  afterward  laid 
aside?  "Habit,"  says  the  dictionary,  is  "a 
mode  of  action  established  by  use  so  as  to 
be  entirely  natural."  It  would  really  seem 
that  the  definition  would  apply  to  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  bees;  however,  the  word 
does  not  seem  to  fit  entirely,  so  I  ask  again, 
and  in  all  seriousness,  "What  is  swarming?" 

In  time  past,  many  things  were  believed 
which  we  now  smile  at.  That  the  lion 
would  not  touch  the  true  prince  was  as  im- 
plicitly believed  a  few  generations  ago  as  is 
any  church  dogma  to-day.     The  world  was 
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flat;  slavery  was  a  dixine  iiislilution.  Shall 
we  in  another  fieneiat ion  look  l)ai-k  at  the 
idea  of  a  non-swavniing  strain  of  l)ees  and 
smile  indulticntlyV  'I'lial  iiian\-  bee-keepers 
long  ardently  for  sueh  a  lliinjj;,  and  believe 
it  i)ossible,  is  not  evidence,  lofjic,  nor  rea- 
son. C"onse(|uently  \ve  are  free  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully  and  freely. 

What  isswarniiuf;?  It  is  something  which 
is  to  the  Ijee  what  family-forming  is  to  hu- 
man kind?  That  the  young  stay  and  the 
old  go  from  the  hive,  and  the  young  go  and 
the  old  stay  in  the  human  home  is  only  a 
different  way  of  ol)laining  the  same  result, 
if,  mind  you,  we  may  argue  from  man  to  bee 
and  bee  to  man.  Swarming,  then,  is  not  a 
habit  with  the  bees  any  more  than  it  is  a 
habit  for  the  young  coui)le,  imi)elled  by 
love,  to  go,  gladly  and  unafraid,  into  a  new 
world  and  to  a  new  home.  Unsex  them  and 
they  would  not  mate  and  leave  the  home. 
No:  swarming  is  not  hal)it;  it  is  law,  a  part 
of  the  sexual  plan  of  the  bees.  It  may  even 
be  that  the  almost  sexless  workers  take  this 
way  of  mourning  their  lost  tjueenhood.  It 
is  law;  and  he  who  violates  God's  law  per- 
ishes. Do  the  bees  commit  svich  a  violation 
when  they  fail  to  swarm?  There  are  men 
who  do  not  marry,  and  there  are  bees  which 
do  not  swarm.  I^et  us  suppose  there  were 
no  marrying  (a  condition  said  to  exist  only 
in  the  other  world) ;  how  long  would  the  hu- 
man race  exist?  Sui)pose  all  the  honey- 
bees in  the  world  were  to  die  save  one  swarm 
(a  not  impossible  idea),  and  that  these,  for 
any  of  many  reasons,  failed  to  swarm,  and 
that  in  the  dead  of  winter  the  queen  died. 
The  unfortunate  insects  could  not  fulfill  the 
law,  and  they  would  i)erish  utterly;  and  no 
one  may  ever  know  how  many  types  of  an- 
imals, birds,  and  re])tiles  have  become  ut- 
terly extinct  from  inability  to  comi)ly  with 
the  law  of  pro])agation  of  kind. 

By  breeding,  selection,  we  influence  the 
shape,  size,  color,  and  even  the  disposition 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  some  extent 
the  characteristics  of  the  insects;  but  in 
working  with  the  chickens,  if  we  keep  the 
l)ullets  shut  away  from  the  males  the  eggs 
they  lay  will  not  be  fertilized;  and  if  this 
were  i)ersisted  in  the  chicken  family  would 
soon  vanish.  God  cursed  Onan.  Lot's 
daughter  knew  the  evil  of  non-swarming. 
In  olden  times  a  barren  woman  was  despis- 
ed, for  perpetuation  of  kind  was  a  law  high- 
ly esteemed  before  these  days  of  swift  and 
easy  divorces  and  race  suicide. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  we  take 
up  the  study  of  the  exact  meaning  of  words, 
habit  is  not* the  one  to  api)ly  to  the  swarm- 
ing of  bees.  Rather  it  is  a  "law  peculiar  to 
them.  Humans  migrate,  and  that  is  the 
only  human  act  which  bears  any  relation 
to  swarming. 

It  is,  I  think,  permissible  to  discuss  this 
matter.  Were  it  ])ossible  for  us  to  get  the 
queen  to  mate  in  tlie  hive,  or  to  have  two  or 
more  queens  in  the  hive  until  a  new  swarm 
were  ready  to  lly,  we  might  have  some  hope 
of  creating  a  non-swarming  strain;  but  we 
can  not;  and  to  attempt  to  we  must  upset. 


not  a  habit  of  thousands  of  generations  of 
l)ees  not  to  go  contrary  to  instinct  or  inher- 
ited traits,  but  law,  and  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  their  l)eing.  llo\ve\er,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  economy  of  the  huuian  to 
compare  with  this  law  of  the  little  i)eoi)le: 
hence  we  can  have  no  conce])tion  of  their 
mental  i)rocesses,  if  they  have  reasoning 
faculties  as  sometimes  seems.  Having  noth- 
ing but  sul)jective  evidence  it  is  a  ((uestion 
if  man  will  ever  be  able  to  reduce  this  ten- 
dency to  swarm;  for,  consider  keei)ing  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  hive,  room,  or  ca\  e.  live, 
ten,  or  even  hfty  years  without  swarming  is 
not  evidence  that  we  have  destroyed  the 
tendency  to  do  so.  It  merely  means  that 
we  or  our  environments  have  i)ut  the  bees 
into  a  condition  where  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  swarm.  They  i)r()bal)ly  had  more 
comb  than  they  woulil  ever  fill,  and  simply 
went  on  superseding  as  the  age  of  the  (pieen 
required.  Moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that 
in  ca\e  or  house  room  there  were  more  than 
one  "swarm,"  two  or  more  queens.  This  is 
reasonable  from  what  we  know.  Even  if 
we  did  keep  a  lot  of  bees  as  above  described 
for  scores  of  generations  of  bees,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that,  if  they  were  placed  in  normal  sur- 
roundings again,  crowded  for  room  with  a 
big  honey-How  on,  t  hey  would  at  once  swarm? 
They  certainly  woukl,  for  tli<  i/  (in  wild  by 
naiiire.  Man  has  never  domesticated  them. 
In  all  the  thousands  of  years  he  has  been 
handling  them  he  has  not  made  a  start  to 
tame  them  or  bend  them  to  his  wilt.  Give 
a  swarm  the  nicest  hive,  with  every  thing 
an  honest  bee  might  reasonably  V^e  expected 
to  ask,  and  when  they  come  to  swarm  they 
will  leave  the  yard,  seeking  a  dirty  rotten 
tree,  even  though  there  were  a  dozen  emi)ty 
hives  in  the  yard  they  left. 

I  have  exi)ressed  the  oiiinion  that  a  cer- 
tain method  of  preventing  swarming  might 
be  use<l  to  overcome  slowly  the  tendency  of 
bees  to  swarm.  However,  I  now  think,  and 
I  believe  time  will  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  conclusions,  that  even  with  that  carried 
on  for  scores  of  generations  of  l)ees  they  will 
swarm  just  as  soon  as  they  get  from  under 
man's  control,  because  they  are  wild  by  na- 
ture. They  were  created  so,  or  developed  to 
be.  They  are  imi)elled  by  a  law  of  which 
they  have  no  knowledge  and  which  they 
have  no  wish  to  violate.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
sexual  i)lan,  just  as  home-making  or  family- 
forming  is  i)art  of  the  human  jtlan,  of  which 
the  yoimg  folks  have  no  knowledge.  They 
only  know  the>  are  in  love,  but  that  is 
(|uite  suHicient. 

A  man  came  to  me  once  with  an  inven- 
tion. He  i)roposed  to  wind  a  roi)e  on  a 
shaft.  At  the  rope's  end  was  a  weight, 
which,  falling,  unwound  the  roi)e  and  thus 
gave  ))ower  to  do  work.  He  found  in  time 
that  the  falling  weight  would  lift  less  than 
the  man  could  lift  in  winding  up  the  ro])e. 
Many  of  my  brother  bee-men  are  trying  to 
develop  a  strain  of  non-swarming  bees  with 
the  i<lea  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  hali- 
it.     .\re  they? 

Buck  ( irove,  Iowa. 
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AN  ANTI-SWARMING  DEVICE. 


Additional  Clustering  Space  Furnished  without  Al- 
tering the  Hive  or  Otherwise  Chang- 
ing the  Equipment. 


BY   WALTER  S.    POUDEK. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Junge,  of 
Cumberland,  Ind.,  I  am  submitting  his  de- 
scription of  a  new  device  which  can  be  add- 
ed to  any  hive,  thus  making  it  a  non-swarm- 
ing hive.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  construction, 
just  imagine  a  super  tilled  with  fences,  using 
narrow  cleats  on  the  fences  to  maintain  a 
three-sixteenths  bee-space.  The  device  can 
l)e  arranged  at  the  entrance,  or  it  can  be 
l>laced  beneath  the  brood-chamber  of  any 
hive.  Mr.  .Junge  informs  me  that  every  ex- 
periment has  been  a  success  thus  far. 

We  have  long  known  that  a  very  deep  en- 
trance to  a  hive  would  do  much  to  retard 
swarming,  and  Mr.  .Junge  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting an  abundance  of  ventilation,  which 
is  very  important  during  a  honey-flow.  Per- 
sonally I  should  prefer  placing  the  device 
))eneath  the  brood -chamber,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  inexpensive  and  very 
neat. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  1. 

[The  following  is  Mr.  .Junge's  description 
of  his  device. — Ed.] 

The  patent  application  on  my  device  was 
worded  so  as  to  cover  it  whether  attached  to 
the  hive  above,  below,  or  at  one  side  of  the 
l)rood-chamber.  I  am  not  yet  certain  where 
it  should  be  located.  Fig.  1  is  a  bottom 
view  of  the  device,  arranged  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  brood-chamber.  This  was  the  con- 
struction that  I  first  thought  of.  For  a  trial 
it  was  placed  under  an  eight-frame  brood- 
chamber,  the  colony 'in  which  was  cluster- 


FiG.  1.— Junge's  anti-swarming  device  arranged 
for  placing  under  the  brood-chamber.  Patent  ap- 
oUed  for. 

ing  out  heavily,  and,  to  all  api)earances, 
was  ready  to  swarm.  Shortly  after  the 
change  was  made,  the  bees  stopped  cluster- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  even  during 
the  hottest  days,  and  showed  no  further  in- 
clination to  swarm.  This  colony  made  a 
better  showing  than  most  colonies  in  this 
neighborhood. 


Fig.  2  shows  another  form  of  the  device, 
designed  for  attaching  to  the  front  of  the 
hive.  If  this  will  do  the  work  as  well  as  the 
one  under  the  brood-chamber  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  better  construction 


Fig.  2.  —The  anti-swarmIng  device  for  use  in  front 
of  the  hive. 

of  the  two  for  the  following  reasons:  It  can 
be'much  more  quickly  attached  than  the 
construction  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  of  using  smoke  or  otherwise 
disturbing  the  bees.     It  may  be  left  on  the 


JO^ 


Fig.  3.— a  provision  for  use  with  pUiral  entrances. 

hive  permanently.  It  is  separated,  of  course, 
from  the  hive  proper  by  the  front  wall  of  the 
hive,  so  it  could  not  possibly  make  it  moje 
difficult  for  the  bees  to  keep  warm  in  winter. 
It  will  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  check  sud- 
den changes  in  temperature.  Furthermore, 
those  who  prefer  i)lural  entrances  can  adopt 
this  plan  very  easily;  for  with  every  comb- 
honey  super  put  on  the  hive  a  correspond- 
ing slatted  super  of  like  height  can  be  put 
over  the  anti-swarming  attachment,  ais 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  In  this  way  there  are 
plenty  of  entrances,  but  still  there  is  no 
chance  for  a  draft,  and  there  is,  besides,  but 
one  main  entrance  for  the  bees  to  guard. 
Cumberland,  Ind. 


VENTILATION    TO    CURE     SWARMING    BY 
THE  DR.  MILLER  PLAN. 


Is  the  Cure  Worse  than  the  Disease? 


BY  O.    B.    METCALFE, 
The  Neiv  Mexico  Chap. 


Dr.  Miller  discusses  "ventilation  to  pre- 
vent swarming,"  p.  691,  Nov.  15,  1909,  and 
the  editor  calls  for  reports.  This  question 
of  ventilation  is  no  new  thing  with  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, and  he  has  had  me  trying  it,  more  or 
less,  for  the  past  three  seasons.  In  a  way. 
I  am  now  about   to  turn  against  his  plan. 
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10xi)erinients  and  ohseival  ions  lia  ve  convinc- 
ed me  that  swarming  may  be  much  reduced 
l)y  ventihition;  but  let  us  go  slow  with  this 
method  of  swarm  control,  lest  we  blindly 
administer  a  remedy  which  is  worse  than 
tlie  disease,  for  I  have  also  noticed  that  a 
colony  which  is  given  as  much  as  a  ^  en- 
trance seldom  stores  the  surjjlus  that  one 
<ioes  when  kept  well  shaded  and  left  on  a 
y%  entrance  throughout  the  season.  Now, 
the  question  I  am  raising  is,  "  How  does 
\entilation  prevent  swarming?"  If  I  un- 
derstand the  swarming  impulse,  it  is  incH- 
<  (I  by  the  bees  filling  their  hive  with  honey 
and  brood,  while  conditions  continue  favor- 
able for  rai)id  brood-rearing,  and  is  cheeked 
either  by  giving  the  colony  more  rooni  or 
by  stopi)ing  the  tjueen  in  any  way  from  lay- 
ing at  her  best.  Now,  ventilation  certainly 
does  not  add  room,  so  i)erhapsit  retards  egg- 
|)roduction,  and  I  think  I  have  been  able  to 
note  that  it  does.  Who  knows  for  sure? 
I'ntil  I  know  more  about  it  I  shall  restrict 
ventilation  experiments  to  a  few  hives,  and 
give  the  most  of  my  bees  store  room  and 
brood  room.  When  they  will  not  make 
comb  honey  they  may  make  extracted;  and 
when  a  colony  gets  the  swarming  fever  so 
l)adly  that  it  won't  stay  at  home,  even  to 
make  extracted  honey,  it  shall  have  a  nice 
young  queen,  unless  I  desire  increase  in 
that  particular  vard. 
Mesilla  Park,"N.  M. 

[This  is  a  live  and  imi)ortant  subject.   We 
should  bei)leased  to  hear  from  others. — Ed.] 


IS  THERE  A  "  BEST  BEE  "  ? 


Have  the  Italians  been  Given  too  much  Credit? 


BY   D.    ]\r.    MAODONALD. 


I  have  been  a  student  of  American  bee 
literature  for  about  twenty  years;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  dozen  of  these,  little  if  any 
thing  has  escaped  my  eye.  The  feature  of 
all  others  which  has"  impressed  itself  most 
on  my  mind  is  the  all  but  universal  cry  in 
favor  of  Italian  bees.  The  i)ean  of  praise 
runs  something  like  this: 

"  I  have  foul  brood  in  my  hives.  What 
can  I  do  to  rid  myself  of  it  ?  " 

"  Get  Italians,'"'  is  the  prompt  reply. 

"  Wax-moth  troubles  me  a  lot.  What  is 
the  best  cure  or  preventive  ?  " 

"Italianize  your  bees,  getting  rid  of  the 
blacks,"  comes  the  inevitable  answer. 

"My  bees  seem  to  be  working  into  scrub 
stock.     What  can  I  do  to  energize  them?" 

"  Purchase  Italian  queens,"  comes  the  ad- 
vice sure  and  quick. 

"My  bees  are  so  vicious  that  working 
among  them  is  becoming  a  terror  to  me. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  " 

"Get  Italians,  and  you  can  handle  your 
bees  as  if  they  were  flies." 

Now,  my  object  in  noting  all  this  is  not 
to  rail  against  Italians.  They  must  be  good 
bees  in  America  and  for  America;  but  I  ob- 


ject to  having  it  so  reiteratedly  dinned  into 
our  ears  that  they  are  the  only  bee,  and  that 
all  other  races  are  anathema. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  put  in  a  plea  for 
blacks,  and  recorded  some  twenty  points 
where,  in  this  locality,  they  took  i)recedence 
of  their  cousins,  ^'ou  were  good  enough  to 
extract  some  of  my  i)ointsand  reprint  them 
in  Gleanings,  but  with  some  remarks  add- 
ed which  read  very  much  like  a  point  of 
interrogation  after  each.  Four  of  them 
were  similar  to  the  quartette  I  have  named 
in  my  opening  sentences.  I  will  deal  with 
each. 

Moths  are  at  times  an  undoubted  nui- 
sance. In  your  A  B  C  you  give  Italians  as 
both  a  preventive  and  a  cure.  I  raise  no 
question  of  your  correctness;  but  I  do  to  the 
fact  that  you  confine  the  extiri)ation  to  the 
influence  of  one  class  of  bees.  I  may  ])oint 
out  the  fact,  on  the  other  side,  that  during 
over  twenty  years  I  have  never  had  a  comb 
mutilated  by  the  de])redations  of  wax-moths, 
either  GaUeriei  or  Aehroia;  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  bee-keeper,  who  attends  to  his  bees, 
who  gives  even  a  i)assing  thought  to  this  at 
times  deadly  enemy.  Yet  all  over  the  three 
countries — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
— the  blacks  stand  in  the  ratioof  80per  cent 
to  20  per  cent  of  all  other  races.  The  secret 
of  immunity,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the 
possession  of  Italians.  You  will  find  it  on 
page  165  of  "Cowan's  Bee-guide,''  last  line. 
"  If  hives  are  kept  strong  in  bees  the  wax- 
moth  need  not  be  feared."  I  do  not  claim 
a  monopoly  of  this  wisdom  for  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  because  if  vou  turn  up  Quin- 
by  (1866),  page  244.  you' will  find  that  he 
italicises  the  fact  that  "  only  when  we  know 
that  all  our  stocks  are  full  of  bees''  are  we 
safe  from  the  incursion  of  this  troublesome 
pest.  Then  we  are  immvme  whatever  the 
race  of  bees  may  be. 

If  we  ha\e  had  one  (so  called)  fact  more 
than  another  emi)hasi/.ed  over  and  over,  it  is 
that  Italians  can  cure  foul  brood.  I  know 
that  they  have  brought  the  fell  disease  both 
to  myself  and  others,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that  they  are  any  more  preferable  than  our 
own  blacks  in  warding  it  off  or  aiding  in  ef- 
fecting a  cure  when  it  finds  a  lodging  in  any 
apiary.  ( i leanings,  as  consistently  as  any 
other  American  journal,  has  extolled  the 
virtues  of  ItaJians  in  working  a  cure;  but  I 
note  of  late  that  its  editor  is  taking  broader 
views,  as  on  page  89,  where  he  says,  "It  is 
possible  that,  in  certain  localities,  there  is  a 
strain  of  blacks  that  will  resist  the  plague 
as  much  as  or  more  than  the  Italians." 
That  is  just  my  contention.  Dr.  Miller,  )>. 
100,  gives  corroborative  evidence:  "Any  ex- 
tra immunity  is  derived,  not  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  Italians,  but  because  of  their 
extra  vigor.  If  you  get  that  same  vigor  in 
any  other  bee  you  will  get  the  same  immu- 
nity.'' Our  blacks,  I  maintain,  have  that 
vigor,  and  so  have  the  well-bred  queens  of 
the  same  race  reared  under  jirojier  manage- 
ment in  ( Jermany  and  Switzerland.  In  very 
few  countries  has  foul  brood  been  put  under 
subjection  more  comi)letely  than  in  the  lat- 
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ter  country,  and,  working  for  its  suppression, 
their  inspectors  find  black  blood  no  detri- 
ment. Of  the  two  races,  the  preponderating 
vote  would  be  in  favor  of  blacks. 

Perhaps  all  bees  have  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  scrub  stock  at  times;  but  of  the  three  or 
four  chief  races,  blacks  are  that  way  the 
least  inclined.  Take  Carniolans,  Italians, 
or  Caucasians,  and  what  a  fight  there  is  to 
keep  the  stock  pure,  with  even  a  moiety  of 
blacks  in  the  neighborhood.  Does  not  that 
l)rove  blacks  to  be  the  predominant  race? 
In  a  very  few  generations  all  the  golden  col- 
or vanishes.  Here  the  Italians  are  a  "soft  " 
race.  .lust  recently  you  yourself  said  of  yel- 
lows, "Experience  shows  that  bees  bred  for 
color  will  not  stand  as  much  cold  as  the  dark 
strains  that  appear  to  be  more  nearly  the 
normal  type  of  the  race."  Mr.  liyer  has  re- 
l)eatedly  spoken  a  good  word  for  the  darker 
races,  and  in  the  February  AmfHcan  Bee 
Journal  he  says  that,  for  "good  wintering 
and  for  brood-rearing  in  the  spring  under 
adverse  conditions,  Italians  are  simply  not 
in  it."  My  own  experience  is  certainly  in 
favor  of  blacks  building  up  and  keeping  up 
their  strength  more  uniformly  than  any 
other  race,  and  they  don't  breed  iintiinrly; 
consequently  a  smaller  colony  will  yield  a 
larger  surplus.  Given  a  batch  of  young 
black  queens  and  a  like  number  of  Italians, 
the  weeds  in  the  last  lot  will  number  three 
lo  one  of  the  others.  While  we  get  more 
powerful  individual  stocks  of  Italians  than 
blacks,  yet  all  over  an  apiary  a  higher  per- 
centage will  be  scrub  stock,  and  far  more 
stocks  will  be  found  queenless  from  no  ap- 
l)arent  cause. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  suljject  of 
\  icious  bees.  Xo  race  is  gentler  and  more 
equitably  tempered  than  Carniolans,  under 
almost  any  conceivable  set  of  circumstances. 
Some  Caucasians  are  gentle,  but  others  are 
the  reverse.  All  agree  that  Cyprians  and 
Holy  Lands  are  about  as  cross  in  general  as 
bees  know  how  to  be.  Italians  (and,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  cross)  are  found  on  the  whole 
to  be  thoroughly  amenable  to  manipulation 
in  this  country:  but  further  than  that  we 
had  better  not  inquire.  Italians,  on  first 
opening  the  hive,  cling  to  the  comb  and  ap- 
pear quieter  than  blacks,  which  appear  more 
excitable;  but  as  the  manipulation  goes  on, 
give  me  the  blacks  almost  every  time.  Moses 
<iuinby  describes  this  trait:  "lean  often 
avert  a  black  bee  in  time  to  prevent  a  sting: 
but  he  must  be  a  skillful  swordsman  who 
would  thus  parry  the  lightning  thrust  of  the 
Italian."  A  writer  on  page  109,  Glean- 
ings, says,  "The  crossest  colony  we  have 
are  yellow  Italians,  and  the  gentlest  are 
dark  hybrids." 

For  comb-capping  and  high  finish  of  sec- 
lion  honey  the  blacks  are  unexcelled.  They 
are  excellent  nurses,  fairly  prolific,  not  given 
to  excessive  swarming,  admirable  defenders 
of  their  hives,  thoroughly  suited  to  our  vari- 
able climate  here,  splendid  winterers,  raise 
brood  only  in  season,  and  are  long-lived ;  and 
they  do  resist  the  wax-moth  and  aid  us  in 
curing  foul  brood;  are  gentle  to  handle,  and 


keep  up  their  vitality,  thus  avoiding  scrub 
stock. 

Banff,  Scotland. 

[Our  correspondent  has  made  an  excej)- 
tionally  strong  plea  in  favor  of  the  black 
race,  or  at  least  that  race  as  it  is  found  in 
Europe.  If  any  other  correspondent  or 
reader  has  found  the  black  bees  are  better 
for  his  purjwse,  and  has  hesitated  to  say  any 
thing  about  it  because  he  thought  the  edi- 
tor might  be  prejudiced,  we  desire  to  say  to 
him  right  here  and  now  that  our  columns 
are  open  to  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 
If  we  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Italians  it  is 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
bee-keepers  are  in  the  same  boat.  It  is  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  that  local  conditions 
have  shown  that  the  Italians  are  better  than 
the  native  American  blacks.  We  say  Amer- 
ican blacks,  becavise,  apparently,  the  Eng- 
lish bee  is  superior. 

The  great  preponderance  of  this  dark  race 
in  "Merrie  England  "  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  number  in  that  country 
do  not  use  the  modern  frame,  but  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  skep.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  English  bee- 
keepers are  not  as  progressive  as  those  in 
America — far  from  that:  but  there  are  many 
cottagers  in  that  country  who  can  not  afford 
any  thing  better  than  a  straw  hive.  Blacks 
being  native  bees  they  would  naturally  use 
them. — Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  ■— ♦• 

THE  PIPING  OF  A  VIRGIN  WITNESSED. 

The  Sound  Not  Made   by  the  Wings. 

BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


My  friend  Mr.  Russell  recently  had  the 
following  experience:  In  one  of  his  hives 
were  several  queen-cells;  so  one  day  he  open- 
ed it  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  few 
for  nuclei.  On  taking  out  the  first  frame 
he  saw  a  young  queen  on  it  which  he  at 
once  secured.  On  lifting  the  second  frame 
he  heard  the  call  of  a  young  queen,  and  at 
once  spotted  her.  Understanding  there  was 
some  little  dispute  as  to  how  the  sound  was 
produced  he  watched  her  very  closely,  anfl 
noticed  that  the  wings  were  perfectly  still. 
The  call  evidently  was  emitted  from  the 
thorax.  In  his  boyhood,  thirty  years  ago, 
his  father  had  owned  several  skeps.  and  at 
that  time  the  piling  of  the  young  (jueens 
had  interested  him  greatly,  so  he  watched 
this  one  for  several  minutes  in  order  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  it.  This  virgin  ran  along 
the  comb,  about  an  inch  at  a  time,  stuck 
her  head  into  an  ordinary  brood-cell,  then 
emitted  the  call.  He  watched  her  repeat 
this  performance  at  least  a  score  of  times. 
To  confirm  his  observation  he  called  his 
wife,  who  agreed  as  to  the  details. 

Mr.  Russell's  supi)osition  is  that  the  vir- 
gin Mas  looking  for  her  rivals.  The  impor- 
tant point  of  the  observation  is,  I  take  it, 
that  the  wings  were  perfectly  still,  thus 
showing  they  were  in  nowise  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  noise. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fie'ds 


NATIOKAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Ihc  membersip  to-day,  March  26,  is  3700.  The 
I'lesidtnfs  mark  of  5000  is  fast  coming  in  sight. 
Let  tlie  good  work  go  on. 

Information  Bulletin  No.  15  has  just  been  mailed 
to  members.  This  is  of  value  only  as  each  member 
uses  it.  To  many  it  is  worth  the  dues  of  several 
years. 

The  second  edition  of  "  Bee-keepers'  I>egal  Rights" 
has  just  been  mailed  to  the  members.  It  is  a  refer- 
ence volume  which  every  bee-keeper  should  have 
in  his  library.  Paid-up  members  get  a  free  copy. 
There  are  none  for  sale  to  outsiders. 

The  winter  losses  of  bees  are  quite  heavy  in  .some 
places.    Some  report  a  loss  of  three-fourths. 

The  present  honey  prospects  are  good  except  in 
.Southern  <  alifornia,  where  they  have  had  no  rains 
for  nine  weeks. 

Kach  new  member  gets  a  copy  of  the  1909  annual 
report  free,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  There  are 
not  many  left. 

R.  L.  Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
has  been  having  the  grip. 

If  each  National  member  would  work  to  get  new 
members  as  our  recent  candidate  for  president  (Mr. 
Thomas  Chantry)  has  done,  we  would  number  5000 
by  the  clpse  of  the  honey  harvest.    Why  not  do  so? 

It  our  members  who  produce  extracted  honey 
will  follow  the  advice  given  in  Information  Bulle- 
tin No.  15  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  honey, 
with  hopes  of  better  prices  next  fall.  The  bulletin 
contains  the  following  on  this  subject: 

GKEAT  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY. 

"I  have  devoted  much  time  toMlscover  why  so 
many  complain  of  no  market  for  their  honey.  I 
have  asked  fifteen  wholesale  dealers  why  honey 
sales  were  slow  when  other  foods  found  ready  sale 
at  high  prices.  I  also  asked  bee-keepers  who  buy 
tons  of  honey  besides  their  own  for  bottling,  and 
al.so  asked  many  who  used  to  be  extensive  honey- 
eaters  why  they  have  dropped  it  from  their  daily 
food.    Almost  every  one  replies  with  this  answer: 

■' '  Good  well-ripened  honey,  sealed  by  the  bees 
and  matured  in  the  hives,  is  always  in  demand  at 
fair  prices:  but  this  thin  stuff,  extracted  before  it  is 
ready,  before  it  is  well  ripened— that  will  soin^- 
that  never  has  either  flavor  or  body—  that  is  what 
sjiolls  the  market  for  honey." 

"Through  the  Information  Bureau  I  have  had 
sent  me  many  offers  of  honey  to  sell.  For  .several 
such  lots  I  found  sales,  and  later  received  word 
from  the  purchasers  that  the  thin  honey  had  no 
body  or  flavor,  except  souring.  If  every  member  of 
the  National  Association  will  promise  me  that  all 
of  his  honey  iMi  be  ripe,  capped-over  honey  before  it 
leaves  the  hives,  he  will  have  a  market  which  he 
can  never  supply.  Our  Association  can  never  brand 
the  honey  of  its  members  until  this  is  done." 

By  the  time  the  members  of  the  National  get  their 
honey  ready  for  market  this  year  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  have  new  patterns  of  honey-labels  for  their  spe- 
cial use. 

On  the  evening  of  March  31,  as  General  Manager 
N.  E.  France,  with  his  wife,  was  mailing  the  last 
buggy-load  of  Bee-keepers'  Legal  Rights,  they  met 
with  serious  injuries  by  another  team  running  into 
their  buggy,  upsetting  it  and  causing  a  runaway. 

i'latteville,  Wis.  N.  K.  France. 

A     MODIFIED    ALEXANDER    PLAN    FOR    MAKING    IN- 
CRE.\SE. 

I'hf  main  honey-flow,  which  is  from  crim.son  clo- 
ver. Comes  very  early  in  this  locality,  beginning  the 
last  of  April  and  extending  until  late  in  May.  Our 
swarming  is  in  March  and  Ai)ril.  I  prefer  to  have 
my  bees  all  in  one  apiary,  but  am  compelled  to  di- 
vide them  into  four  yards  in  order  to  find  a  good 
bee-range  by  actual  test. 

To  head  off  swarming  and  to  secure  increase  at 
the  .same  time,  I  wish  to  try  a  combination  of  the 
Alexander  and  brush-.swarming  plans.  When  a  col- 
ony makes  preparations  for  swarming  I  intend  to 
preijare  a  hive-body  on  the  old  stand,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Alexander,  and  put  a  queen-excluder  over 


it.  The  old  hive-body  1  will  set  at  one  side,  then 
brus'i  all  the  bees  before  the  new  hive  on  the  old 
st".id;  and  when  the,v  have  all  gone  in.  place  the  old 
iiive-body  over  the  excluder  long  enough  so  that  the 
bees  will  care  for  the  brood.  I  will  then  remove  the 
old  body  and  set  it  at  the  side  of  the  old  stand,  with 
the  entrance  turned  the  other  way.  In  21  days  I 
can  find  the  new  queen  in  the  old  hive,  cage  her, 
and  Ijrush  nearly  all  the  bees  in  front  of  the  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand,  then  move  the  old  hive  con- 
taining the  new  queen  and  her  few  bees  to  a  new 
place  as  a  nucleus,  and  finally  release  the  queen. 

By  this  plan,  nearly  all  the  strength  of  both  hives 
will  be  given  to  the  colony  on  tlie  old  stand  in  time 
for  the  clover  flow.  This  will  give  the  new  queen 
with  her  nucleus  until  July  to  build  up  in  time  for 
the  sourwood  flow. 

Will  this  work  all  right,  or  should  I  follow  the 
ordinary  plan  of  brush  .swarming?  My  bees,  being 
nearly  all  hybrids,  are  very  cross,  and  boil  over 
when  I  open  the  hives.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  finding 
a  queen. 

Biltmore,  N.  C.  W.  N.  Randolph. 

[The  plan  as  proposed  above  will  be  perfectly  fea- 
sible; indeed,  if  we  are  not  very  much  mistaken.  Mr. 
Alexander  himself  suggested  this  modification  in 
one  of  his  articles.  The  shaken-swarm  plan  can  be 
varied  materially  to  suit  local  conditions  and  cer- 
tain pl.ans  that  the  apiarist  may  have  in  view.  If 
he  does  not  desire  increase,  then  he  can  put  the  sec- 
ond drive  of  bees  in  with  the  first  after  the  brood 
has  all  hatched  ovit.  If  he  desires  increase,  then  he 
should,  of  course,  move  the  parent  hive  to  some 
other  location.  By  your  plan  you  secure  increase, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  all  the  brood,  after  it 
hatches  out,  to  the  first  drive. — Ed.] 
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BLACKS  AND  HYBRIDS  SWARM  LESS  THAN  ITALIANS. 

I  mu.st  add  my  complaint  to  that  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Mol- 
let,  page  "9.  as  to  the  excessive  swarming  of  the  Ital- 
ians. My  bees  are  in  ten-frame  hives.  I  always  u.se 
baits  in  sections,  and  give  the  entrance  an  inch  or 
so  by  the  width  of  the  hive  in  hot  weather.  I  have 
had  Italians  of  two  different  strains — southern-bred 
and  red  clover,  and  fovnid  the  same  thing  in  both 
cases — a  mania  to  swarm.  They  begin  before  there 
is  honey  enough  to  go  into  the  supers,  and  keep  it 
up.  Last  sea.son  I  undertook  to  prevent  swarming 
entirely  by  removing  queen-cells,  but  more  than 
half  swarmed  in  spite  of  me.  A  cell  overlooked  or 
a  day's  delay,  and  out  they  would  come.  Most  of 
the  bees  in  the  neighborhood  are  dark  hybrids,  with 
perhaps  a  few  pure  blacks.  The  record  for  most  hon- 
ey per  hive,  .so  far  as  I  know,  is  held  by  a  colony  of 
dark  hybrids  which  h.as  swarmed  not  at  all  in  seven 
years,  and  has  onl.v  a  J'sxS-inch  entrance  all  the  year 
round.  Others,  with  similar  hives  and  bees,  have 
had  very  little  swarming,  while  a  neighbor  who 
never  got  supers  put  on  any  of  his  had  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  it.  As  a  new  swarm  usually  makes 
little  or  no  hone.v  here,  and  a  hive  which  has  swarm- 
ed once  not  much,  this  is  quite  an  item.  By  putting 
back  swarms  and  by  careful  attention  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  greater  average  per  hive  than  others; 
but  individually  they  have  been  outdone  by  those 
having  little  or  no  Italian  blood.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  experience  of  others  in  the.se  parts  has  been  the 
.same.  I  suggest  that,  in  this  coinitry  as  in  Europe, 
there  are  places  where  the  blacks  are  better  than 
the  Italians. 

Concerning  whitewood  (poplar)  honey,  it  is  the 
best  we  know  anything  about  here:  but  we  get  only 
enough  of  it  to  make  us  hungry  nowadays. 

McConnelsville,  O.,  Feb.  10.  H.  D.  Tennbnt. 

[See  Mr.  Macdonald's  article,  p.  2%.— Ed.} 


HONEY-DEW    .\LL    RIGHT    FOR    EATING. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  when  the  honey-bee  comes 
along  and  gathers  this  excretion  into  its  honey-sac 
and  then  empties  it  into  the  cell  in  the  comb,  a 
change  takes  place,  and  that  this  excretion  becomes 
hone.v-dew  honey?  and,  through  this  change,  is  not 
all  waste  m.atter  eliminated?  If  this  is  established, 
to  what  end  is  such  discussion?  In  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  press  and  certain  competitive  corpora- 
tions it  can  work  a  good  deal  of  harm  to  those  who 
produce  good  honey  as  well  as  those  who  produce 
bad. 

Calabasas.  Cal.,  March  26.  .S.  K.  IIed.strom. 

[.\n^  saccharine  matter  which  the  bees  piay 
gather  is  changed  chemically,  either  just  before  or 
just  after  It  Is  stored  in  the  comb;  but  many  of  the 
oriainal  characteristics  of  the  product  will  be  the 
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same.  For  example,  nectar  from  the  onion-plant, 
when  ■■  inverted  "  by  the  bees  into  honey,  will  still 
have  the  onion  flavor.  Honey-dew,  when  inverted 
into  honey-dew  honey,  will  still  have  the  flavor  It 
had  In  the  first  place,  although  the  flavor  in  both 
cases  has  been  modified — that  is.  mellowed.  An 
excretion  is.  to  a  great  extent,  a  waste  product.  It 
has  served  its  purpose  of  nourishment  in  Its  pass- 
age through  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  through 
the  proce.ss.  has  lost  to  a  very  great  degree  its  pow- 
er to  sustain  life;  but  honey-dew.  while  an  excre- 
tion of  a  plant-louse,  is  a  food  for  other  insects, 
ants,  and  bee.s.  As  it  is  rich  in  hydro-carbon  (su- 
gar), the  amount  of  waste,  relatively  speaking,  for 
the  bee  is  probably  very  small.  Honey-dew.  even 
though  it  be  an  excretion,  can  not.  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  ordinary  excretum.  The  alimentary 
canal  of  the  plant-louse  is  probably  as  clean  as  the 
honey-stomach  of  the  bee.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  honey-dew  of  good  flavor  should  not  be  as  clean 
and  wholesome  as  most  honeys.  We  should  not 
class  hone.v-dew  honey  alongside  of  ordinary  excre- 
ta.—Ed.]  

SLATTED    CLU.STEKING-SPACE     UNDER     THE    BEOOD- 
CHAMBER   TO   PREVENT  SWARMING. 

Working  along  the  lines  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler in  giving  ventilation  for  swarm  control  I  made 
a  "contraption"  that  worked  very  successfully 
when  placed  under  the  brood-chamber  of  my  worst 
colony  of  last  year:  in  fact,  it  was  the  only  colony 
this  year  that  did  not  swarm. 

I  made  a  box  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  super, 
and  same  depth.  The  front  I  cut  away  half  way  up, 
making  a  large  entrance.  In  the  back  I  bored  a 
number  of  half-inch  holes  extending  across  the  box, 
and  over  these  I  tacked  wire  screen  on  the  inside. 


trance  i.s  made  very  large  —  much  larger  than  the 
average  full-sized  hive-entrance,  and  it  .seems  a.s 
though  this  might  be  a  desirable  feature. — V.c] 


I  filled  this  box  or  frame  with  partitions  a  bee- 
space  apart.  The  partitions  were  made  from  old 
store  boxes  of  about  K-inch  stufT.  but  would  have 
given  more  room  and  ventilation  if  something  like 
thin  fences  had  been  used. 

This  contrivance  gives  plenty  of  clustering-space 
below  the  frames,  a  good  current  of  air  from  the 
large  entrance  in  front  to  the  half-inch  holes  in  the 
back.  The  objection  I  find  to  the  blocks  at  the  cor- 
ners is  that  the  manipulator  is  in  the  way  of  the 
flying  bees  if  they  can  enter  from  all  sides. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  Aug.  23.  (iEO.  H.  Bedford. 

[It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Bedford  has  gone  a  step 
further  than  Mr.  .Tunee.  p.  29.5,  in  that  his  outer  en- 


A   FRAME  TO  PROVIDE  EXTRA  BOTTOM  VENTILATION. 

I  have  noticed  the  method  of  ventilating  hive.s  by 
placing  inch  blocks  below  the  brood-chamber  .so  .as 
to  have  a  space  all  around:  but  robbers  or  even  mice 
could  get  in  so  large  a  space.  To  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty I  propose  the  scheme  as  illustrated.    After  a 


frame  is  made  according  to  this  drawing  it  will  raise 
the  hive-body  one  inch  above  the  bottom-board 
with  only  a  half-inch  space.  To  stop  the  robbing 
we  use  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  one  inch  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  two  sides  and  back  of  the 
frame,  tacked  on  the  outside.  If  four  or  five  supers 
were  tiered  up  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  one  of 
these  between  supers.  (Jf  course,  this  must  be  tried 
before  it  can  be  recommended. 
Washington.  I>.  ('..  F.  W.  H.  Weishacpt. 


ALLEY    TRAPS    IN    OUT-APIARIE.S. 

1  should  like  to  see  reports  on  the  use  of  Alley 
queen  and  drone  traps  in  out-apiaries  that  are  run 
for  comb  honey.  Are  they  a  success  or  failure  in 
holding  .swarms  until  the  arrival  of  the  apiarist  in, 
say.  two  or  three  days?  Do  these  traps  permit  of 
sufficient  ventilation  during  the  .swarming  sea.son? 

When  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm  naturally  and 
are  then  shaken,  I  find  that  much  better  results  are 
secui-ed.  I  had  several  cases  of  swarms  issuing 
naturally;  but  as  the  queen  could  not  fly.  the  bees 
returned  to  the  parent  hive.  I  then  proceeded  as 
in  the  shaken-swarm  plan,  and  had  splendid  re- 
sults. I  have  200  colonies  in  outyards.  and  find 
that  in  some  years  all  plans  fail  except  natural 
swarmmg. 

Xew  Milford,  Pa.  F.  W.  Dean. 

[The  Alley  trap  will  hold  swarms  for  two  or  three 
days;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  far  better  to  take  care  of  a 
swarm  within  a  few  hours  alter  it  has  issued.  But 
the  question  may  be  asked.  "  How  can  we  know 
that  a  swarm  has  gone  forth?  "  Look  carefully  over 
the  traps:  and  if  a  bunch  of  bees  is  found  u))stairs 
in  any  of  theni  the  presumption  is  that  there  is  a 
queen  there.  The  colony  should  be  immeil lately 
shaken,  and  treated  as  a  shook  swarm. 

When  practicing  shaking,  care  should  be  taken 
to  do  the  work  just  before  the  colony  is  riiout  to 
.swarm.  The  presence  of  swarming-cells  and  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  colony  to  loaf,  will 
show  that  it  ought  to  be  shaken.  There  is  no  earth- 
ly use  in  shaking  the  colony  if  it  shows  no  swarm- 
ing indications.  In  your  ca.se  you  can  s:ive  a  little 
trouble  if  you  shake  just  before  the  swarm  issues 
instead  of  doing  it  afterward. — KD.] 


THE   POSITION   OF  BAIT  SECTIONS. 

My  experience  with  bait  sections  has  been  that 
the  bait  should  always  be  in  the  back  end  of  the  su- 
per, and  on  the  side  where  the  sun  shines  most  dur- 
ing the  day.  as  that  is  always  where  my  r^ees  start 
to  work  first  when  no  baits  are  given,  as  the  weath- 
er is  cool  in  early  summer.  Bees  work  where  it  is 
warmer  so  they  can  make  wax  more  easily. 

Canon  City.  Col.,  Oct.  22.  V.  P.  Cutler. 
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TWO    SIMl'LE    METHODS    FOK    MAKING    INCKEASE. 

In  the  Americcin  Bee  Journtil  for  last  year,  p.  275, 
a  method  of  swarming  bees  is  given.  Is  it  necessa- 
ry to  have  Queen-cells  in  tlie  sections  when  trans- 
ferring from  hive  A  to  liive  B,  or  do  tlie  bees  make 
this  iiueen-cell  after  the  combs  are  transferred?  It 
is  not  clear  to  me  where  the  queen-cells  come  from 
in  the  queenless  hive. 

South  Norwalk,  Ct.  li.  Beaupain. 

[Dr.  Miller  replies:] 

To  make  it  intelligible  to  others  I  give  the  plan: 
Take  from  the  hive  to  be  divided  half  Its  combs  with 
the  adhering  bees.  Put  them  in  an  empty  hive  and 
fill  up  each  hive  with  frames  filled  with  foundation 
and  leave  the  two  hives  standing  side  by  side.  A 
week  to  ten  days  later  there  will  be  in  one  hive 
eggs  and  brood  in  all  stages.  The  other  hive  will 
have  only  sealed  brood  and  perhaps  some  large 
grubs.  Move  the  latter  hive  to  a  new  stand  ten 
feet  or  more  distant.    The  bees  will  do  the  rest. 

This  is  not  given  as  a  be.st  plan,  but  as  one  of  the 
very  simplest  for  a  beginner.  To  make  a  more 
nearly  eyual  division,  swap  the  four  frames  of 
foundation  in  the  queenless  hive  for  four  frames  of 
brood  of  the  other  hive  at  the  time  when  the  queen- 
less  hive  is  moved  to  its  new  stand. 

Answering  H.  B.'s  question,  the  bees  in  the  queen- 
less  part  start  queen-cells  as  soon  as  they  are  made 
queenless.  and  no  queen-cells  need  be  given  them. 

To  make  the  plan  still  simpler  (although  not  so 
good),  merely  make  the  division  as  directed,  with- 
out any  further  change  in  seven  to  ten  days. 

The  objection  to  all  the  foregoing  is  that  you  are 
not  sure  of  the  best  kind  of  queen.  Here  is  a  plan 
which  will  give  a  good  queen,  although  the  plan  is 
not  quite  so  simple,  because  you  must  And  the 
queen:  Take  two  frames  of  brood  with  adhering 
bees,  and  put  them  together  with  the  queen  in  an 
empty  hive  on  a  new  stand.  That  leaves  on  the 
old  stand  all  the  field  force  and  nearly  all  the  young 
bees  —  every  thing  in  the  very  best  shape  to  rear  a 
good  queen.  In  ten  days  let  the  hives  swap  places. 
Thafs  all.  Vou  now  have  two  good  colonies.  The 
one  on  the  old  stand  with  the  queen  and  the  field 
force  will  do  good  work  at  surplus.  If  you  want  it 
to  do  still  better,  brush  (don't  shake  or  you  will  kill 
the  queen-cellsi  the  bees  from  half  the  combs  of  the 
(lueenless  part  into  the  queenright  part  at  the  time 
you  return  the  queen  to  the  old  stand. 

Marengo,  111.  C,  C,  Miller. 


sujjer,  then  a  wire  screen.  Thei'e  should  also  be 
.screen  for  the  bottom,  and  below  the  .screen  should 
be  secured  the  bottom-board  so  that  there  may  be  a 
clearance  of  a  couple  of  inches.  In  the  spring 
months  the  screen  on  top  is  usually  sufficient.— Ed.] 


PREPARING    BEE.S    FOR    SHIPMENT. 

1  am  going  to  .ship  some  bees  by  express  late  in 
-Vpril  or  early  in  May  in  eight  and  eleven  frame 
hives.  .Some  hives  will  have  to  be  transferred  to 
another  railroad,  and  thus  may  be  longer  on  the 
way.  My  bees  were  iJUt  out  March  23.  and  were  in 
good  c<jndition.  1  protected  them  with  building- 
paper. 

1.  Will  a  rim  on  top  of  the  hive  to  tack  the  wire 
screen  to  be  too  shallow  if  it  is  %  thick,  or  should  it 
be  more?    I  have  strips  cut  Va  thick. 

2.  What  distance  above  this  wire  screen  should  I 
fix  the  cover  for  cool  or  warm  weather? 

'ii.  ^\■hat  kind  of  directions  should  I  place  on  the 
Iiive  to  insure  careful  handling  by  railway  officials? 

i.  How  long  can  bees  be  confined  this  way  with- 
out much  loss? 

Giroux,  Man.,  Can.  C.  Langill. 

[1.  A  rim  such  a«  you  describe  will  be  deep  enough 
for  this  time  of  year.  In  hot  weather  we  would  ad- 
\  ise  not  less  than  two  inches  deep. 

2.  ( >ne  or  two  inches — preferably  two. 

:5.  We  usually  i)ut  on  the  words  "  I>ive  bees.  Keep 
out  of  the  sun.  Handle  with  care."  The  fact  that 
the  bees  are  "alive"  insures  careful  handling  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  people. 

4.  This  depends  upon  the  time  of  year,  and  how 
the  bees  are  put  u:>.  When  wire  cloth  is  supplied 
top  and  bottom,  and  the  bees  given  water,  they  can 
go  a  couple  of  weeks:  but  the  water  should  be  given 
(luite  often.  If  they  seem  to  be  suffering  from  want 
of  air,  the  wire  screens  should  be  sprinkled  with 
water  to  cool  them  off.  This  will  drive  them  back 
from  the  wire  cloth  and  cool  them  off.  It  is  usually 
desirable  to  get  bees  through  to  destination  as  .soon 
as  possible.  When  properly  jjut  up  they  will  go 
through  without  any  water  in  good  shape  if  not  on 
the  journey  longer  than  four  or  five  days. 

A  very  imi>ort;int  requisite  is  to  see  that  there  is 
sii_ffivient  mitiliition/or  the  size  of  tlie  volinxu.  Do  not 
try  to  put  a  very  powerful  colony  down  into  one 
hive-body.     If  it  Is  very  strong,  put  on  a  half-dei)th 


SHOULD  THE  EXCLUDER   BE   USED? 

In  studying  Doolittle's  i>lan  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey  I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  understand  the 
treatment  in  cliai)ters  3  and  4,  After  the  bees  are 
shaken  into  the  prepared  hive  and  the  super  is  to  be 
placed  thereon,  is  the  queen-excluder,  recommended, 
or  is  it  abandoned?  He  has  removed  the  excluder 
that  was  used  between  the  hive  and  i)rei)ared  hive 
in  bloom  time. 

Silver  City,  N.  M.,  Jan.  27.     Mrs.  O.  C.  Hlnman. 

[This  was  referred  to  Mr.  Doolittle,  who  replies:] 

When  tjie  ten-frame  Langstroth  h  ive  is  used,  there 
is  no  need  of  a  queen-excluder.  Often  the  bees  are 
.shaken  into  the  prepared  hive,  for  with  ,so  large  a 
brood-chamber  the  queen  is  not  inclined  to  put 
brood  in  the  section.s.  With  an  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth hive,  or  a  small  sectional  brood-chamber,  it 
Is  well  to  use  the  excluder  as  a  precaution  against 
brood  in  the  sections. 

Borodino,  X,  Y.,  April  11.  (1.  M.  Doolittle. 


WILL   paper     instead  OF  CANDY    DO   IN   AN   INTKO- 
DUCING-CAGE? 

What  is  the  best  method  to  introduce  queens  to  a 
colony  that  has  swarmed — that  is,  when  I  move  the 
old  hive  to  a  new  location,  and  in  the  morning  wisli 
to  introduce  a  layine  queen?  Is  it  necessary  to 
have  candy  in  the  cage,  or  would  it  do  to  fill  up  the 
hole  with  fibrous  paper?  R.  N.  King, 

Whig,  Ark.,  Feb.  18. 

[The  simplest  and  best  way  for  the  average  begin- 
ner to  introduce  a  queen  is  to  use  an  ordinary  in- 
troducing-cage  having  lia  one  end  a  plug  of  candy 
which  the  bees  eat  out  in  from  12  to  36  hours.  When 
the  candy  is  removed  the  queen  is  released,  and  by 
that  time  will  have  acquired  the  scent  of  tlie  colony, 
A  plug  of  soft  fibrous  jjaper  will  not  answer;  but  we 
frequently  put  a  thin  piece  of  jiasteboard  over  the 
plug  of  candy  to  delay  the  entrance  of  the  bees  into 
the  cage.  This  paper  must  not  cover  entirely  the 
candy,  as  otherwi.se  the  bees  will  not  eat  it  away. 
When  properly  put  on,  the  pasteboard  and  candy 
will  delay  the  bees"  acce.ss  to  the  queen  from  24  to 
48  hours.  Without  the  pasteboard  .she  may  be  re- 
leased anywhere  from  12  to  24  hours.  This  is  too 
soon  in  many  cases. — Ed.] 


THE   SCHOLL  HIVE   NIMHEH. 

Ixmis  11.  Scholl.  paee  87,  1908,  gives  his  method  of 
numbering  hives,  and  invites  bee-keei)ers  to  tr.vthe 
.same  and  report.  1  have  tried  the  plan  for  the  last 
two  seasons,  and  find  it  the  most  convenient  I  ever 
saw.  The  cost  for  my  numbers  up  to  -^1  is  less  than 
25  cts.,  and  they  will  last  for  years.  \\'\X\\  these  num- 
bers the  work  of  keeping  a  rec'ord  of  a  colony  is  re- 
duced to  almost  nothing.  .\.  .\.  .\ugenstein. 

Dakota.  111.,  Feb,  16. 


SPRAVIN(i     IN    BLOOM    DESTRUCTIVE    TO    BEES. 

T  should  like  to  have  some  information  about 
spraying  with  poison  while  the  trees  are  in  full 
bloom.  Will  it  not  spoil  the  honey?  There  are  lots 
of  bees  in  our  place.    Is  there  any  protection? 

Hockingport.  ().,  .\pril  5.  .\.  B.  Chute. 

[Bees  will  soon  be  killed  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
Bordeaux  mixtures  are  applied  to  the  trees  while 
they  are  in  bloom.  The  experlTuent  stations  and 
practically  all  authorities  now  say  that  trees  should 
be  sprayed  just  before  they  come  into  bloom  and 
about  a  week  after  the  petals  fall.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage—  indeed,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
fruit-grower— in  spraying  while  the  trees  are  in 
flowei-.  See  the  statement  by  Mr.  Waugh.  on  page 
243.  He  is  probably  the  best  authority,  from  the 
standpoint  of  fruit-crowens,  in  the  Ignited  States. 

There  is  no  l;iw  in  Ohio  to  prevent  the  spraying 
of  trees  while  in  bloouL  The  only  thine  you  can  do 
is  to  send  the  fr\iit-growers  the  April  1st  and  15th 
issues  of  this  journal.  Secure  a  copy  of  Waugh's 
book.*  "Ihe  .Vmerican  .\pple  Orchard."  and  refer 
them  to  chapter  11.  The.se  ignorant  fruit-growers 
should  be  posted. — ICD.] 

*  Price,  postpaid.  ?l.(i(i. 
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Our  Homes 

Bv  A.  I.  Root 


He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a 
city  that  is  broken  down,  and  without  walls.— 
Prov.  26 :  28. 

Two  weeks  have  passed  since  I  told  you 
^[rs.  Root  and  I  were  dispensing  with  sup- 
pers; and,  may  the  Lord  be  jiraised,  we  shall 
l)robably  go  without  suppers  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  Our  lives  will  probably  be  not  only 
longer,  but  of  more  value  to  ourselves  and 
all  around  us.  The  idea  is  hurailating,  I 
confess,  but  I  am  now  forced  to  conclude 
that  I  have  for  about  50  years  been  to  an 
infinite  amount  of  trouble  to  take  more 
nourishing  (and  expensive)  food  into  my 
system  than  was  needed  or  good  for  me. 
For  a  time  I  felt  hungry  about  my  usual 
meal  time,  and  occasionally  about  bedtime 
I  say  to  Mrs.  Root,  "  8ue,  I  woidd  willingly 
give  half  a  dollar  for  a  supper  of  beefsteak 
and  baked  potatoes  if  I  were  sure  it  would 
be  good  for  me:"  but  instead  of  the  supper 
I  just  went  to  bed,  and  when  I  awoke  at 
just  about  daylight  I  didn't  feel  any  hunger 
at  all,  and  tliere  was  no  bad  taste  in  my 
mouth  as  there  has  been  for  so  many  years 
on  first  arising.  Now  jjardon  me  if  I  speak 
l)lainly  in  regard  to  a  matter  that  is  likely 
to  trouble  elderly  people  more  or  less.  P^or 
years  past  I  ha\'e  had  troubled  dreams,  and 
distress  more  or  less,  unless  I  went  one  or 
more  times  to  the  water-closet.  Terry  has 
many  times  s})oken  of  this,  and  suggested  a 
remedy.  Well,  almost  as  soon  as  I  gave  up 
eating  any  thing  after  the  noonday  meal  I 
began  to  sleej)  cpiietly  and  peacefully  until 
morning.  I  now  eat  almost  what  I  please 
at  dinner  time,  and  as  much  as  I  please, 
and  a  great  lot  of  fruit  (mulberries  just  now) 
after  dinner.  But  even  if  I  should  occa- 
sionally feel  a  little  unpleasantly  full  for  an 
iiour  or  two.  before  bed  time  every  thing  in 
the  region  of  digestion  is  quiet  and  tranquil. 
Let  me  say  ((gain,  that  I  feel  ashamed  to 
atlmit  that  I.  through  stupidity,  have  been 
all  these  years  eating  suppers  I  did  not  need, 
and  would  ha\e  been  better  off — yes,  far 
better  q^"  without.  My  dear  brother  and 
sister,  just  think  of  the  time  you  might 
liave  for  jjleasant  and  profitable  visiting  if 
there  were  no  (  r(  rUisting  supper  in  the  way. 
"Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad 
morning"  when  all  men  and  women  (who 
love  the  Lord  .fesus  Christ)  shall  consent 
to  use  the  time  heretofore  si)ent  in  getting 
supper  (and  washing  the  dishes) ,  for  si)rea(l- 
ing  the  gospel  or  engaging  in  any  thing  that 
will  benefit  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men. 

I  am  going  to  close  this  Home  paper 
(penned  hastily  just  before  starting  to  my 
northern  home),  with  a  letter  from  a  bright 
young  friend  who  is  just  beginning  to  hear 
the  "emancipation  (from  three  meals  a 
day)  i)roclamation." 


Mr.  A.  I.  Boot:— Yes.  1  was  "listening"  in  the 
March  15th  number  of  Gleanings  when  you  were 
talking  of  Mr.  Terry  and  his  work  for  better  and 
more  sensible  living.  And  I  am  one  of  the  younger 
ones  too — just  passed  my  first  ciuarter-century. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  interested  in  hy- 
gienic living,  especially  in  eating,  but  never  put 
very  much  of  it  into  practice,  partly  because  I  did 
not  feel  the  necessity,  and  partly  because  no  one 
around  nie  made  a  systematic  study  of  nutrition. 
I  was  always  troubled  more  or  less  with  a  bad  taiste 
in  the  mouth  on  getting  up  in  the  morning.  The 
thought  came  to  me  finally  that  it  was  moi'e  im- 
portant to  keep  the  interior  of  the  body  clean  and 
healthy  than  the  outside,  for  the  niembranes  are 
much  more  sensitive:  and  when  any  thing  gets 
wrong  Inside  it  is  much  harder  to  fix  than  a  bruise 
on  the  arm  or  a  corn  on  one's  toe.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  if  we  kept  the  exterior  of  our  bodies  as  care- 
lessly as  many  do  their  digestive  tracts,  we  should 
be  very  offensive  creatures  indeed  ? 

Fletcher's  method  of  eating  and  living  appealed 
to  me  in  several  ways.  First,  I  wanted  more  time 
for  reading  and  studying  evenings,  so  I  began  eat- 
ing two  meals  a  day  and  "  Fletcherizing  "  more  or 
less. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  of  one's  good  ideas  are 
carried  out.  I  have  put  enough  of  them  into  oper- 
ation, however,  to  be  benefited  very  materially. 
1  found  that,  by  eating  foods  that  combine  well,  and 
"  chewing  the  stuffing  "  out  of  everything  that  goes 
into  the  mouth,  six  or  seven  hours'  sleep  now  does 
where  1  used  to  reciuire  eight  or  nine. 

Then  there  is  a  substantial  saving  too.  I  am  liv- 
ing on  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  week, 
and  get  my  meals  at  restaurants  mostly.  My 
friends  here  pay  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  week,  and 
have  to  sleep  two  hours  a  day  more  than  I  do.  It 
was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  I  required  more  my- 
self. 

But  I  have  a  very  hard  time  getting  just  what  I 
should  have  in  a  restaurant.  The  idea  came  that 
one  could  buy  food  such  as  the  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium people  put  out,  and,  with  fruits  and  nuts, 
have  a  diet  that  would  supply  all  the  elements 
needed  to  nourish  the  body,  and  the  space  needed 
to  keep  this  food  need  not  be  large.  So  I  tried  it 
after  getting  some  advice  from  the  manager  of  the 
Sanitarium  Food  Stoi-e  here  in  Denver.  My  food 
occupies  no  more  space  than  nay  collars  and  ties, 
and  my  supper  or  lunch  to-night  consisted  of  sev- 
eral wheat  and  graham  ci-ackers.  a  few  of  Chris- 
tian's honey  wafers,  a  handful  of  shelled  peanuts 
(raw),  some  honey,  and  then  two  good-sized  apples. 
I  did  not  make  as  much  litter  as  a  man  does  in 
smoking  a  cigar:  had  not  a  single  dish  to  wash,  no 
table-cloth  to  brush  off  or  clear  of  dishes,  and  I  do 
have  a  very  pronounced  feeling  that  it  is  sensible. 
One  can  not  help  becoming  enthusiastic  when  he 
realizes  what  a  small  amount  of  energy  is  needed 
to  supply  the  physical  needs  of  the  body,  and  how 
much  more  he  has  for  work. 

The  Colorado  Sanitarium,  a  branch  of  the  Battle 
Creek  institution,  manufacture  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  are  made  in  the  Fast,  and  I  get  the  goods 
at  their  store  here  in  Denver.*  I  enclose  a  little 
pamphlet  on  foods  that  tells  some  of  the  reasons  for 
adopting  this  diet.  No  (jne  teaching  in  regard  to 
diet  will  abisolutely  suit  every  case:  but  the  main 
thing  is  to  study  and  experiment  till  the  best  sys- 
tem of  nutrition  is  found.  I  consider  my  body  a 
sort  of  garden  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  cultivate  to 
the  utmost  and  bring  forth  to  maturity  the  choic- 
est of  fruits,  mental  and  physical. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  a  goodly  number  of 
C4I.EANINGS  readers  digest  your  Home  talks,  for  1 
have  a  chance  to  visit  with  a  good  many  over  this 
State,  and  they  nearly  all  mention  your  depart- 
ment when  bee-papers  are  spoken  of. 

Hoping  to  see  many  more  of  your  Home  papers  I 
am  with  you  for  a  century  run. 

Denver,  Col.,  April  4.  Wesley  Fo.ster. 

■  There  are  three  very  bright  suggestions 
in  the  abo^■e.  First,  "it  is  even  mo7'e  im- 
portant that  we  keep  the  interior  of  the 
body  clean  than  the  outside;"  second,  "My 
food  occtii)ies  no  more  space  than  my  col- 
lars and   ties;"    no   table-cloth    or    dishes. 

*Address  for  valuable  pamphlet  and  price  list. 
Colorado  Sanitarium  Food  Co..  Boulder.  Colorado. 
Denver  Branch,  lol")  Stotit  St.,  Denver.  Col.— A.  I.  R. 
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Thirdly,  '"No  one  teaching?:  in  rep.  rd  to  diet 
will  absolutely  suit  every  case.''  "  Our 
hodus  are  a  sort  of  {garden,"  etc. 

Later. — To-day,  Ajril  '23,  we  are  back 
once  more  in  our  Ohio  home.  J)uring  our 
trip,  which  occui)ie(i  the  greater  i)art  of 
three  days,  we  carefully  followed  our  diet  of 
two  meals  a  day,  eating  nothing  after  our 
dinner  at  nooii.*  As  we  reached  Medina 
just  about  sui)per-tinie,  each  one  of  o\u  five 
children  urged  us  to  sit  down  to  supper; 
and  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  the  smok- 
ing viands  were  quite  a  tei  iptation  to  us  to 
break  our  pledge;  and  after  our  long  and  in 
some  respects  tiresome  trip,  the  temptation 
was  very  great  to  have  one  more  good  square 
meal  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 
But  Mrs.  Root  and  1  both  decided  that  we 
would  not  break  in  upon  the  new  regime 
that  has  given  us  so  much  satisfaction.  It 
requires  some  self-command  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  "ruling  of  one's  own  spirit."  and 
I  am  sure  we  both  felt  better  than  if  we  had 
l)artaken  of  food.  The  next  morning  I  felt 
well  rested,  and  not  particularly  hungry. 
And  this  whole  matter  explains  fully  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  teach  for  many  years — 
that  in  these  lives  God  has  given  us  to  live 
we  are  to  let  duty  rule,  and  not  inclination. 
Our  constant  motto  should  be  what  I  ought 
to  do  and  not  what  I  tvaut  to  do — that  is, 
our  lower  appetites  and  animal  nature 
should  be  constantly  subservient  to  reason 
and  good  common  sense. 

Now  I  will  add  in  closing  that  I  still  have 
my  ajjples  in  the  evening — that  is,  a  few 
good  rii)e  mellow  a])ples,  so  you  will  not 
think  I  do  not  practice  what  I  preach.  I 
have  tried  both  ways,  with  and  without  the 
apples,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  fruit 
alone  does  not  tax  my  digestive  ajjparatus 
in  any  way  so  as  to  be  a  detriment.  Mrs. 
Hoot  does  not  care  for  the  ajjjiles  in  the 
evening. 


Poultry  Department 
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GETTING  KICH  WITH  CUU'KKN.S;  TUK  OTHKK  SIDK  OF 
TUK    MATTKK. 

Mr.  A .  I.  Root: — J  notice  that  .voii  have  been  kind 
enough  to  express  hearty  api^robation  of  Mr.  Boy- 
er"s  write-up  <>f  the  Corniiie  e!rp:-fariii.  You  have 
al.so  even  more  lieartily  appri;vefi  Milo  Hastings' 
book,  "The  Dollar  Hen."  as  well  as  the  Prairie  .State 
Inculiator  f'o"s  catalog.  It  is  a  long  distance  be- 
tween the  conservative  statements  in  the  latter 
Ijooks  and  the  title  of  the  f'orning  egg-book. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  criticism  of  the  Corning 
egg-book;  but  I  have  not  yet  read  any  thing  of  that 
kind.  I  was  hoping  t'-  it,  w  1th  your  penchant  for 
showing  up  the  poultry  fakes,  .vou  would  have  rc^d 
this  book  carefully  enouuh  to  discover  the  deli. si ve 
mode  of  reasoning  employed  to  obtain  the  above- 
mentioned  title.    The  statement  of  "S6.41  per  hen 

*  I  have  already  talked  about  the  saving  in  time 
and  money  bv  having  only  two  meals,  li  this  is 
true  in  the  home,  how  much  more  is  It  true  when 
traveling:  Three  meals  a  day  taken  in  the  dining- 
car  is  rather  expensive  buslnes.s,  as  you  know  if  you 
have  tried  it.  Well,  you  not  only  cut  ofT  a  third  of 
the  expense,  but  you  will  find  you  can  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travel  very  much  better. 


per  year"  will,  if  allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  cause 
a  great  many  would-be  poultry-farmers  to  embark 
in  the  poultry  business  who  never  would  have  gone 
into  it  had  the  statement  been  conservative.  This 
letter  Is  written  to  try  to  save  those  who  may  risk 
thtir  small  .savings  in  the  "Corning  method  "(?i. 

In  the  first  iJlace.  look  at  the  admission  that  the 
Comings  have  spent  three  years  and  over  820,000  on 
this  egg-farm — a  considerable  part  of  one's  life,  and 
a  good-sized  fortune  for  the  ordinary  man. 

In  obtaining  the  net  profit  per  hen,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  inlerext  on  ixrextmetit,  in.mrance,  up- 
keep due  to  depre<-iation.  ete.  I^et  us  estimate  what 
this  amounts  to. 

INVKSTMKNT— 

12  acres  of  land  at  SoOO       -       -       -        -  $6000  00 

1  Homestead 4000  OO 

1  plant,  including  implements,  automo- 
bile, horses,  etc., 30000  00 

Insurance — 

Plant  at  rate  of  50  cts.  per  .*i(K)     -       -       -  S150  00 

House,  S2500  at  25  cts.  per  SlOO         -        -  6  25 
Up-keep — 

15*  of  S30,000  (see  Dollar  Hen.  p.  71  >          -  ?4.500  OO 
Interest — 

8*  of  S30.000  -       -       -       -        -        -    •  -  ft2400  00 

69^  of  §10,000      ---.-..  600  00 

Note  that  the  homestead  is  charged  against  the 
hens,  because  just  that  amount  is  tied  up  and  can 
not  be  used  in  the  egg  business. 

Accepting  the  figures  on  page  13  of  the  Corning 
egg-book  relating  to  revenue  and  expenditures  at 
their  face  values,  we  shall  have  for  revenue  S15.714.84. 
To  the  expenditure  of  83194.03  we  will  add  insurance, 
S156.25:  up-keep,  S4500:  Interest,  *3000.  or  a  total  <jf 
S10,850.28.  Subtracting  this  from  the  revenue  we 
get  84864.56,  or  the  Coi-nings  would  have  over  8240O 
each  for  their  labor  per  year,  out  of  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  their  living  expenses.  Taking 
the  above  figures  into  account,  the  net  profit  per 
hen  per  year  would  be  82.49  — a  figure  much  more 
reasonable  than  86.41. 

Not  wishing  to  throw  any  doubt  on  the  figures  as 
set  down,  and  criticising  only  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining them,  let  us  try  to  show  what  the  average 
would-be  poultry-farmer  could  expect.  We  learn 
that  23,316  dozen  eggs  were  laid  in  ten  months  on 
the  Corning  farm.  This  number  was  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  total  number  of  hens  1 19531  by  the 
average  egg  yield  per  hen  for  only  ten  months.  A 
serious  misstatement  is  made  on  p.  18,  end  of  para- 
graph three  of  the  Corning  book — "  Ijeghorns  on 
Sunny  Slope  Farm  la.st  year  averaged  143.25  (eggs) 
for  ten  month.s.  at  the  rate  of  171.9  a  year."  Sup- 
pose the  hens  laid  no  eggs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  the  yearly  average  would  be  about  120  eggs  per 
hen  year  instead  of  171.9.  Probably  125  would  be  a 
fair  estimate,  as  some  hens  would  lay  during  tl.e 
moulting  season.  What  would  this  do  to  the  Cor- 
nings'  figures,  if  they  kejtt  their  hens  for  12  mouths 
after  they  began  to  lay,  as  most  of  us  do?  I  do  n<.t 
see  why  it  is  not  correct,  when  figuring  on  a  yearly 
basis,  to  count  in  two  jnonths  before  pullets  begin 
to  lay.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Comings  if  they 
would  buy  several  thousand  moulting  hens  (year- 
lings) and  pay  just  one  dollar  apiece  for  them.  Cer- 
tainly 144  eggs  per  hen  per  year  is  not  exceptional 
for  a  large  flock  of  hens  when  the  drones  are  elimi- 
nated by  trap  nests.  The  Comings  u.se  no  trap 
nests,  and  125  eggs  per  hen  per  year  is  all  they 
could  expect  by  their  method — see  lif'iible  I'oultr.ij 
Journal.  December,  1908,  page  9(i7.  end  of  first  para- 
graph of  first  column. 

When  it  comes  to  the  price  leeeived  for  eggs  sold 
by  the  Comings,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  forgot 
to  mention  the  cost  of  shipping,  and  .also  that  only 
the  best  retail  prices  were  averaged  .\o  mention 
is  made  of  the  prices  received  from  commission 
merchants,  although  it  is  admitted  that  eggs  were 
sold  to  such  (see  middle  of  pace  15.  Coming  book'. 
?.  omerilou  Is  made  of  the  cost  of  selling,  such  as 
iiJveri  .jing..  stationery,  postage,  printing,  greasing 
the  Stewarts'  palm,  etc.  Such  things  as  these  would 
h.i.J-tobc  paid  for  by  the  ordinai-y  farmer.  Note 
ii.at  the  Comings"  letterhead  reads  that  their  eggs 
are  " delivered  daily  by  mes.senger."  which  ought 
to  cost  something  when  20,(KK)  dozen  eggs  are  so  de- 
livered. 

The  average  price  i)aid  for  eggs  by  consumers  in 
the  United  Stales  during  1SKI9  was  33  cents,  and  they 
were  sohl  by  the  farmers  at  an  average  price  of  22 
cents  per  dozen.  ^1  ilo  Hastings  has  charted  a  price- 
curve  on  page  172  for  the  price  of  eggs  during  1908. 
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The  highest  price  is  about  32  cents,  and  eggs  were 
retailed  in  New  York  city  for  nearly  double  that 
amount  during  the  early  part  of  the  winter.  The 
average  price  received  by  F.  B.  Atherton  in  1908  for 
eggs  was  32^  cts.  per  dozen,  from  which  was  de- 
ducted express  charges,  commission,  breakage,  and 
return  of  empty  cases.  This  amounts  to  about  5% 
cts.  per  dozen,  making  a  net  average  price  of  27  cts. 
(see  "  Kgg-farm  that  Pays  .?130()  per  Year,"  lieliable 
Poultry  Journal,  December,  1908i. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  reader  what  price  he 
thinks  he  can  obtain  for  eggs  when  selling  upward 
of  20,000  dozen  per  year. 

The  Comings  are  credited  with  selling  1900  hens, 
although  they  are  called  pullets,  for  two  dollars 
each,  when  sixteen  months  old.  These  hens  were 
starting  to  moult,  and  could  not  be  of  much  use  for 
the  next  six  months.  The  reason  given  for  the  high 
price  received  is  that  they  were  sold  for  breeding 
purposes.  It  is  univer.sally  admitted  that  .yearling 
hens  make  good  breeders:  but  hens  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  forced  for  eggs,  have  lost  a  great  part  of 
their  vitality,  and  never  can  produce  strong  healthy 
chickens  (see  Prairie  State  Incubator  Catalog,  pages 
5,  15,  24).  The  inexperienced  (or  otherwise)  persons 
who  purchase  such  birds  for  breeding  purposes  get 
"stung:"  and  whose  reputation  suffers  in  the  end? 
Personally  I  should  like  to  get  two  dollars  each  for 
yearling  hens  in  large  quantities,  or  even  that 
amount  for  pullets  a  year  younger.  According  to 
the  advertisements  that  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, the  poultry-raisers  are  very  glad  to  get 
two  dollars  apiece  for  their  .young  surplus  stock 
when  .sold  singly,  and  are  glad  to  accept  81.25  to  SI. 50 
each  when  selling  b.y  the  dozen.  Even  at  that  they 
do  not  advance  their  prices  until  December.  If  the 
would-be  egg-farmer  figures  that  he  can  get  75  cents 
per  head  for  yearling  hens  (especially  I^eghorns)  he 
will  be  high  enough. 

On  page  21  the  Comings  speak  of  their  original 
and  economical  laying-houses.  In  the  first  place, 
houses  just  as  good  could  be  built  for  half  the  money. 
The  only  original  principle  employed  is  to  build 
these  houses  .so  as  to  house  one  large  flock.  The  ob- 
jections to  this  kind  of  house  are  drafts  and  disease. 
In  order  to  get  out  of  the  wind  blowing  through 
this  house,  the  hens  have  to  crowd  back  under  the 
dropping-boards  (.see  middle  of  page  361.  Disease 
can  be  kept  under  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  The 
chief  criticism  I  have  to  this  hovise  is  the  small 
amount  of  opening  there  is  in  front,  especially  as 
the  hens  are  allowed  only  in  the  scratching-room  in 
warm  weather  (see  bottom  of  page  36) .  The.se 
houses  are  almost  identical  in  size  and  shape  with 
mine,  an  illustrated  description  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  for  .lanuary. 
1909.  Many  poultrymen.  including  m.vself.  use  the 
dr.y  method  of  feeding.  The  hens  get  a  large  feed  at 
night,  consisting  of  a  quantit.v  of  the  best  commer- 
cial scratch  feed  and  a  varying  quantity  of  cracked 
corn  and  oats  scattered  in  the  littei\  At  the  after- 
dark  inspection  more  grain  is  buried  in  the  litter  if 
deemed  necessary.  Water  is  given  them  every 
morning — hot  in  winter.  At  noon,  sprouted  oats 
and  table-scraps  are  fed.  A  hopper  containing  dry 
mash  is  placed  before  the  birds  in  the  afternoon. 
Mash  consists  of  com  meal.  bran,  middlings,  red- 
dog,  ground  oats,  beef  scrap,  cut  clover,  charcoal, 
etc.  Hoppers  containing  grit,  shell,  and  charcoal 
are  placed  before  them  all  the  time.  The  hens  en- 
joy picking  cinders  out  of  the  coal  ashes  that  are 
spread  upon  the  dropping-board.s. 

West  Xutley,  N.  J.,  March  30.      A.  W.  Flemin'G. 


Thanks,  friend  F.,  for  your  criticism  of 
the  Corning  egg-book.  1  still  think  the 
book  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  recent 
poultry  literature,  even  if  it  does  give  an  ex- 
travagant idea  in  many  respects.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  very  much  superior  to  most  of  the 
books  written  to  show  up  a  particular  sys- 
tem. In  looking  over  the  book  hastily  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  footnotes 
from  Boyer. 

The  Farm  Journal  folks  may  have 
something  to  say  in  regard  to  your  criticisms 
of  the  book;  and  if  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  them,  for  God  knows  we  want  to 
give  the  great  hard-working  public  the  real 


unvarnished  truth  in  regard  to  the  poultry 
business. 

While  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing more  about  the  book  I  mentioned  on 
page  167,  March  1 — "  the  Kellerstrass  way  of 
raising  poultry" — the  book  that  "one  can 
read  through  in  35  minutes,  but  which  took 
S6  years  to  write."  In  the  very  opening 
chapter  of  the  book  Mr.  Kellerstrass  says, 
"Remember,  I  have  been  a  good  many 
years  writing  this  book,  and  it  is  all  from 
actual  experience  —  no  hot-air  dreams,  but 
actual  experience."  I  have  before  pointed 
out  to  you  that  a  great  part  of  this  dollar 
book,  with  only  91  pages,  is  devoted  to  ad- 
verti.sing  extravagantly  his  eggs  at  $2.00 
apiece.  Now,  one  of  our  poultry-journals 
has  recently  pointed  out  that  this  is  not  all 
of  it.  Another  great  part  of  the  book  is 
made  uji  of  directions  for  work  during  every 
month  in  the  year,  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber. When  I  read  over  these  instructions 
it  seemed  to  me  they  did  not  refer  parti cn- 
larly  to  the  "  Kellerstrass  way  "  nor  to  the  ' 
Crystal  White  Orpington  chickens.  Well, 
this  poultry-journal  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  instructions  for 
each  month  in  the  year  are  copied,  the 
greater  jiart  of  them,'  word  for  word,  from 
Park  &  Pollard's  Poultry  Almanac,  Boston, 
Mass.  This  almanac  (for  the  years  1907, 
1908,  1909,  and  1910)  and  the  Kellerstrass 
book  are  before  me.  How  does  this  condi- 
tion of  things  correspond  with  the  para- 
graph I  have  quoted  about  "no  hot-air 
dreams  but  actual  experience  "  ?  What 
explanation  has  Mr.  Keller-strass  and  his 
numerous  friends  (including  many  of  the 
poultry-journals)  to  make  about  it  ? 


High-pressure  Gardening 


By  A.  I.  Root 


TESTING   SEED   CORN   IX   OUR   SCHOOLS. 

The  Dej)artment  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, has  just  done  a  wonderfully  wi.se  thing 
in  i)reparing  a  pamphlet,  dated  A])ril  9, 
1910,  for  use  in  our  schools,  and  especially 
our  country  schools,  instructing  the  teach- 
ers and  children  how  to  test  seed  corn  be- 
fore it  is  planted  in  the  field.  I  can  not 
think  of  any  thing  more  valuable  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  child  than  to  interest  him  in 
seed  germination.  This  method,  if  followed 
out,  would  not  only  add  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, but  perhaps  millions,  to  the  income  of 
the  farmers  of  our  nation.  I^ast,  but  not 
least,  it  would  tend  to  put  the  parents  and 
teachers  in  touch  with  each  other  better 
than  almost  any  thing  else;  and  it  certainly 
should  give  the  parents  confidence  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  schools  by  getting  the 
children  to  be  on  hand  promptly  on  every 
school  day.  Apply  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for 
Circular  96,  entitled  "How  to  Test  8eed  Corn 
in  the  Schools." 

The"*  plan  is  about  the  same  as  I  have 
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{liven  in  Gi^kanings  every  spring  for  three 
or  four  years.  Tt  takes  about  fifteen  ears  of 
good  size  to  plant  an  acre.  Select  the  best 
ears  you  can  find.  Place  them  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed,  in  rows  of  ten  ears 
each.  Then  get  a  shallow  box,  say  l}4  feet 
wide  and  2  feet  long.  Fill  it  with  sand  or 
good  garden  soil,  and  then  with  tacks  and 
strings  lay  it  out  in  squares  about  1}4  inch- 
es on  each  side.  Have  as  many  squares  as 
you  have  ears  of  corn.  Our  plan  is  to  lay  a 
jiiece  of  two-inch-mesh  poultry-netting  over 
the  lx>x.  Fasten  it  down  with  tacks,  and 
then  take  five  grains  of  corn  from  each  ear 
and  plant  them  in  the  meshes  of  the  poul- 
try-netting. Have  your  box  numbered 
across  one  end  and  across  one  side,  and  have 
it  so  arranged  that,  when  any  square  does 
not  show  five  good  strong  corn-plants,  the 
ear  from  which  these  five  kernels  were  taken 
may  be  discarded.  In  this  way,  when  you 
come  to  plant  you  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a 
good  strong  plant  from  eacli  kernel  of  corn. 
The  average  schoolchild,  with  a  little  in- 
struction from  the  teacher,  will  soon  learn 
to  do  the  work,  and  will  greatly  enjoy  it. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  this  new  and 
wonderful  scheme  for  getting  our  American 
schools  in  touch,  not  only  wdth  high-pres- 
sure gardening,  but  high-pressure  agricul- 
ture in  general. 


SOIL    SUITABLE    FOK    SWEET    CLOVER. 

I  have  inquiries  from  readers  of  the  Riirnl  Xeir- 
Yorker  in  regard  to  the  seeding  of  sweet  clover  and 
the  cliaracter  of  soil  best  suited  to  it.  Sweet  clover 
will  grow  on  any  soil  that  is  not  water-logged  if  it 
contains  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout  the  seed.  On 
very  thin  and  worn  soils  the  growth  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  on  fertile  soils.  We  use  sweet  clo- 
ver to  build  up  thin  and  much  depleted  soil.s — 
fields  that  have  become  useless  as  pasture  —  those 
filled  with  washes  and  gullies.  These  fields  gene- 
rally have  a  growth  of  small  bushes  or  briers,  where 
they  have  been  lying  idle  for  several  years.  These 
are  cut  and  tramped  into  the  ruts.  The  tops  of  the 
little  ridges  are  dug  off  and  raked  into  the  ruts. 
which  help  to  hold  the  briers  and  bushes  in  place 
until  they  are  converted  into  humus.  If  the  washes 
and  gullies  are  not  too  deep  the  seed  is  harrowed  in 
with  a  double  A  harrow:  otherwise  the  seed  is  sown 
early  in  the  sv)ring,  just  .is  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
stirred,  and  about  half  a  bushel  of  spring  oats  sown 
with  it.  The  amount  of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre  on 
fields  as  described  above  is  15  or  20  lbs.:  on  soil  that 
is  reasonably  fertile,  where  sown  for  hay  or  pasture. 
25  to  30  lbs.  per  acre.  Where  sown  to  produce  seed, 
the  soil  should  be  reasonably  fertile  and  15  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in. 
Sow  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be  stirred. 
For  fall  seeding,  prepare  a  good  seed-bed  and  sow 
the  seed  in  October. 

Sweet  clover  for  hay  should  be  cut  just  as  the  first 
blossoms  appear.  If  left  standing  longer  the  stems 
become  woody,  and  a  great  many  of  the  leaves  fall 
ofT  when  cured.  Oreat  care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  the  hay  sun-burning,  as  this  will  destroy 
the  palat.ableness  and  its  nutritive  properties.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  fit  a  piece  of  ground  for  alfalfa 
than  to  seed  to  sweet  clover,  cut  oflf  a  crop  of  hay 
the  first  season,  and  plow  under  the  second  season 
when  the  clover  is  about  a  foot  tall;  then  cultivate 
with  drag  and  harrow  until  the  first  of  September, 
then  seed  to  alfalfa.  The  .sweet  clover  improves  the 
soil  and  inocvilates  it  with  the  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
alfalfa.  When  seeding  for  hay  T  would  not  use  any 
nurse  crop:  and  do  not  cut  too  close  to  the  ground 
the  first  time.  I>eaveflve  or  six  inches  of  stubble  to 
protect  the  crown  and  roots  until  a  new  growth  is 
made.  Tf  permitted  to  go  to  seed  the  second  sea- 
son, and  the  seed  to  ripen,  it  will  reseed  Itself.  The 
sweet-clover  plant  lives  but  two  years.  It  dies  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season,  and  Its  large  fleshy 


roots  decay  rai)idly.  admitting  the  air  deep  into  the 
subsoil. 
Warsaw.  Ky.  .1.  W.  (i. 

— Hiircil  jVetc -Yorker. 


Temperance 


Wlien  I  gave  i>lace  to  "Who  are  the  guilty 
ones?  "  on  p.  98,  Feb.  1,  I  was  aware  it  had 
appeared  in  ]5rint  a  good  many  times,  and 
also  that  it  might  not  all  have  occurred  ex- 
actly as  given  there;  but  since  then  a  clip- 
ping has  been  sent  me  of  something  that  has 
occntrred  quite  recently,  very  much  like  it. 
May  (lod  be  praised  that  even  judges  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  and  call  things  by 
their  right  names.     Here  is  the  clipping: 

THE  SALOON    CONVICTED:  THE  BOYS    HANGED. 

In  pronouncing  the  death  .sentence  on  two  boy 
murderers  at  Owatonna,  Minn..  Judge  Buckman 
delivered  this  iihillipiiic  against  the  saloon: 

"Every  coniinunity  can  well  ask  if  it  is  not  equal- 
ly guilty  with  its  sister  city  in  not  making  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  remove  the  snares  which  lie  in  waiting 
for  the  young  in  almost  every  town  in  the  l^nlon. 
These  boys  can  not  have  been  brought  to  perpetrate 
such  a  crime  through  the  influence  of  heredity. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  it.  It  must  be  charged,  if 
it  be  true  that  they  are  guilty,  to  their  environment. 
Without  any  ill  feeling  toward  the  people  of  this 
community,  1  must  say  that  they  are  pariiceps  crim- 
inis  in  this  tragedy,  if  the  boys  are  guilty.  The  peo- 
ple have  allowed  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
these  boys  to  such  a  pass.  Tt  is  because  the  boys 
could  procure  of  newsdealers  such  literature  as  de- 
based their  moral  natures;  because  the  police,  know- 
ing of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  rooms  of  these, 
permitted  them  to  go  on;  because  the  saloon-keep- 
ers of  the  city  were  allowed  to  place  on  the  lips  of 
the  young  that  which  fires  the  brain  and  sears  the 
soul.  By  imposing  the  death  sentence  the  court 
will  be  striking  at  the  eflfect,  not  the  cause;  and  if 
the  cause  remains  undisturbed,  the  result  will  be 
be  another  such  case  as  a  righteous  retribution 
upon  those  responsible." 


HITTING     THE      NAIL     SQl^ARELY     ON     THE 
HEAD. 

The  following,  whicli  I  cli])  from  the  Chi- 
cago Advance,  sums  u]i  tlie  whole  matter  of 
"wet  and  dry "  better  than  any  thing  I 
know  of.  I  wish  it  could  be  held  uj)  before 
the  whole  wide  world,  until  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  has  read  it. 

LET    THE.M    MOVE. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  funny  columns  of 
the  press  recently: 

"  What  are  they  moving  the  church  for?  " 

"  Well,  .stranger,  I'm  mayor  of  these  diggin's,  an' 
fer  law  enforcement.  We've  got  an  ordinance  what 
says  no  saloon  sh.all  be  nearer  than  300  feet  from  a 
church.   1  give  'em  three  days  to  move  the  church." 

This  incident  did  not  occur  in  Chicago,  but  the 
idea  has  been  occurring  every  da.v  since  the  anti- 
saloon  campaign  began.  It  is  about  all  there  Is  of 
the  saloon  side  of  the  question.  Wives  have  cried 
out  in  agony  that  the  saloons  were  taking  the  hus- 
band's wages  and  robbing  the  children  ot  bread. 
"Well,  let  the  wives  move  out  and  the  children 
stop  eating."  Mothers  have  said  with  bitter  tears 
th.at  saloons  were  ruining  their  sons.  "Well,  let 
the  mothers  forget  their  .sons  .and  stop  their  whin- 
ing." Citizens  have  decl.ared  that  saloons  are  the 
resort  of  thieves  and  the  whole  bad  bum  element. 
"  Well,  let  the  good  citizens  go  to  some  other  coun- 
tr.v,  if  they  don't  like  it." 

In  a  word,  the  saloons  are  against  the  welfare  and 
the  common  good  which  all  law  and  _ righteous 
government  are  intended  to  promote.  "  Hut  let  It 
all  go — the  saloon  must  stay." 

How  can  the  j^eojjle  of  a  county  that  has 
voted  tvet  look  a  good  man  or  w^oman  full  in 
the  face  after  reading  the  above? 
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By  E.  R.  ROOT 


MILLER  S     PATENT     AUTOMATIC     SWARM- 
CATCHER. 

On  the  front  cover  of  this  issue  we  take 
pleasure  in  i>resenting  a  swarm-catcher  that 
is  absolutely  automatic.  We  do  not  know 
whether  it  "works  for  nothing  and  boards 
itself,"  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  not. 
The  inventor  tells  of  it  in  this  wise: 

The  illustration  shows  an  experience  I  had  in  hiv- 
ing a  swarm  of  bees.  I  had  had  but  little  experi- 
ence with  bees,  but  had  learned  that,  if  I  caught  the 
queen.  I  could  get  the  bees  where  I  wanted  them.  1 
walked  up  from  quite  a  distance  down  in  the  field 
with  this  swarm,  and  my  wife  took  my  jjicture.  I 
like  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  bees,  but  this 
was  a  little  greater  display  of  intimacy  than  I  was 
expecting. 

Denver,  Col. W.  L.  Miller. 

NEW     JERSEY      GETS     A     FOUL-BROOD     BILL 

PASSED.    AND  THEN  THE   GOVERNOR 

VETOES  IT. 

The  following  letter,  just  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  New  .Jersey  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association,  will  explain: 

The  bee-keepers  of  New  .Jersey,  through  their 
.State  Association,  succeeded  in  getting  a  foul-brood 
bill  passed,  with  practically  no  opi)osition ;  but 
when  it  came  before  the  TJovernor  for  his  approval 
he  vetoed  it  on  April  12.  We  do  not  know  his  rea- 
sons, but  understand  he  considered  it  too  drastic. 

( )ur  bill  was  modeled  after  the  one  recommended 
by  Dr.  K.  F.  Phillips,  and  was  considered  a  good  one 
by  all  who  saw  it. 

We  think  it  was  rather  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  whole  matter  more  than  any  thing 
else  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernor  that  he  vetoed  it. 
We  spent  all  our  efforts  to  get  a  bill  on  the  assem- 
blymen and  senators,  thinking  the  r4overnor  would 
surely  approve. 

To  say  that  we  are  highly  disappointed  is  ex))ress- 
ing  it  mildly.  After  working  so  hard  to  get  a  bill 
passed,  and  then  have  it  stabbed  by  the  Governor, 
was  the  least  of  our  expectations.  But  then,  there 
is  no  use  in  fretting.  We  shall  simply  haA^e  to  stay 
sweet,  and  try  again.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to 
frame  a  bill  to  meet  the  Governor's  objections,  and 
try  again  next  winter.  This  is  our  individual  opin- 
ion, and  will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  associa- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  we  should  like  to  have 
more  bee-keepers  join  the  association.  Dues  are  50 
cts.  a  year.  We  know  some  bee-keepers  who  have 
held  aloof  from  the  association,  thinking  we  could 
never  get  a  bill  passed.  The  .stronger  our  .a.ssocia- 
tion.  the  stronger  the  show  we  can  make  next 
winter. 

Pittstown,  N.  .1.  Albert  G.  Hann.  ,Sec. 

The  New  .Jersey  bee-keepers  have  been 
working  long  and  hard  to  get  a  foul-brood 
bill  passed.  There  was  most  urgent  need  of 
it,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  New  .Jer- 
sey bee-keepers  did  not  see  the  \ery  great 
importance  of  informing  the  Governor  of 


its  importance.  Oov.  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
^■etoed  a  foul-brood  l)ill  after  it  had  passed 
both  houses,  simply  because  he  did  not 
know  any  thing  about  the  bee-keeping  in- 
dustry nor  the  dangers  that  were  threaten- 
ing it.  These  two  cases  ought  to  be  a  lesson 
to  other  States  that  are  working  strenuously 
to  get  foul-brood  laws  on  their  statute-books. 

"SELLING  THE   HONEY   CROP  TO   THE   BEST 
ADVANTAGE. ' ' 

Under  the  above  caption,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son, of  the  Bee-keeper'' s  Bevieu\  in  his  is- 
sue for  -May,  has  quite  an  extended  editorial. 
In  the  first  two  j)aragraphs  he  says: 

■'  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  you  spend  all  of 
your  season  producing  your  crop  of  honey,  and  then 
sell  it  in  about  fifteen  minute.s?"  I  came  across  the 
foregoing  sentence  in  a  circular  just  sent  out  by  the 
energetic,  enterprising  secretary  of  our  Michigan 
.State  Bee-keepers'  Association.  It  is  true  that  we 
bend  every  energy  to  the  successful  wintering  of 
our  bees:  we  make  chaff  hives,  or  protect  the  bees 
with  some  kind  of  packing,  or  we  put  them  in  the 
cellar  and  then  watch  the  temperature  as  a  mother 
watches  her  sleeping  child:  we  feed  the  bees  in  the 
.spring  if  they  need  it;  we  coax  them  into  the  supers 
by  means  of  "  bait  "  sections:  we  lift  and  sweat,  and 
suffer  stings;  and,  finally,  crate  up  our  beautiful 
product  with  loving  care,  and  then,  as  Bro.  Tyrrell 
says,  some  of  us  sell  it  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  indifference  exhibited  by  some  producers  in 
disposing  of  their  crop  is  certainly  exasperating. 
We  can  not  all  peddle  our  honey:  we  can  not  all 
sell  it  to  retailers:  we  can  not  all  build  up  a  mail- 
order trade.  Some  of  us  must  .sell  to  wholesale 
dealers,  or  consign  to  commisson  men;  but  in  any 
case  there  is  no  excu.se  for  the  lack  of  interest,  the 
utter  indifference,  the  "'fll-take-whatever-you'll- 
give-me  "  spirit. 

Further  on  he  says,  "In  other  lines  of 
business,  production  is  looked  upon  as  only 
half  the  problem."  .  .  .  "The  selling 
end  has  been  shamefully  neglected."  .  . 
"It  is  quite  likely  that  niany  men  are  now 
following  the  plan  that  is  best  for  them: 
but  it  is  equally  evident  that  thousands  of 
men  are  not — men  who  might  materially 
increase  the  revenue  from  their  crops  by 
some  change  in  their  plan  of  selling."  .  . 
''^Not  every  producer  can  become  a  success- 
ful retail  salesman."  .  .  .  "  It  is  safe  to 
admit  that  men  who  are  now  retailing  their 
honey  might  find  it  much  more  profitable 
to  increase  their  production  until  it  reached 
the  carload  stage,  abandon  the  retail  trade, 
and  turn  their  whole  attention  to  produc- 
tion." .  .  .  "Selling  should  be  only  a 
j)art  of  a  plan  that  is  the  most  perfect  for 
some  particular  man  and  his  environments. 
What  I  am  pleading  for  is  the  proper  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the  selling  fac- 
tor." 

It  is  probably  true,  as  M\.  Hutchinson 
says,  that  Vjee-keepers  ha\e  not  been  giving 
enough  attention  to   the  "selling  factor," 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  ojjen  our  columns  to  a 
discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

After  all  that  is  said  and  done,  honey  i)ro- 
duction  is  a  business  in  itself.  The  art  of 
sellinfj;  at  good  prices  is  entirely  another 
business.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  anyone 
man  sufficiently  educated  in  the  art  of  pro- 
(hxcing  and  selling  both;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  great  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers will  have  to  depend  on  some  one  else  to 
do  their  selling.  While  this  is  true,  there 
are  many  bee-keepers  who  are  doing  a  fine 
business  during  winter  in  selling  their  hon- 
ey in  small  lots  to  the  local  retail  trade. 
"  One  of  the  things  we  have  been  trying  to 
hammer  into  the  heads  of  bee-keei)ers  is  the 
fact  that  honey  should  be  sold  <arhi.  While 
it  can  be  disjiosed  of  to  advantage  in  August, 
September.  October,  and  November,  there 
is  not  much  doing  after  the  middle  of  De- 
cember; antl  honey  that  has  not  already 
been  sold  during  the  holidays  is  apt  to  ha\e 
a  slow  sale  afterward  at  reduced  prices.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  white  clover  gives  in- 
dications of  furnishing  a  Hberal  yield  this 
coming  summer  it  would  seem  advisable,  as 
Mr.  Hutch ins(m  says,  to  get  the  lioney  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are 
many  bee-keepers  who  wait  until  it  is  "con- 
venient" to  take  it  ofT  their  hives.  They 
then  sell  when  evcrybochj  else  is  selling,  and 
when  prices  have  a  tendency  to  drop.  They 
thus  get  into  the  fiercest  kind  of  competi- 
tion. "It  is  the  early  bird  that  gets  the 
worm."  No  honey  sells  like  fresh  new  hon- 
ey- _^ 

THE   OHIO   LEGISLATURE   PASSES  AN  EXCEL- 
LENT  FOUL-BROOD   LAW. 

Soon  after  we  had  gone  to  press  with  the 
last  form  of  our  previous  issue,  word  was  re- 
ceived that  our  foul-brood  bill  had  j^assed 
both  houses;  we  stopped  the  press  and 
squeezed  in  a  one-line  notice.  From  the 
earlier  rejwrts  we  were  fearful  that  the  bill 
would  not  even  be  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee; but,  thanks  to  the  energetic  action  of 
Senator  Patterson,  the  father  of  the  bill, 
and  Representative  Woods,  who  had  charge 
of  the  bill  in  the  house,  the  bill  was  not  only 
pulled  out  of  committee  in  both  houses,  but 
it  was  put  on  the  calendar,  and  ])assed. 
The  bill  is  now  before  Governor  Harmon 
for  his  approval.  We  have  written  him  a 
strong  letter  urging  his  sui)i)ort,  and  so  also 
has  the  secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Bee-keepers,  Mr.  Henry  Reddert,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  attach  his  "signature,  and  the 
bill  become  a  law.  The  bill  was  draftefl 
originally  by  Dr.  E.  F.  IMiillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  then  it  was  modified  by  the  attorney- 
general  to  suit  local  conditions. 

Senator  F.  N.  Patterson  and  Hon.  Frank 
Woods,  both  leaders  of  their  respective 
houses,  deserve  the  s])ecial  thanks  of  the 
bee-keepers  of  this  State  for  the  i)romi)t  and 
energetic  way  in  which  they  pushed  the 
bill  during  the  last  day  or  two  the  Legisla- 
ture was  in   session.     We  were  very  fortu- 


nate in  the  selection  of  our  men  to  handle 
the  bill.  Considering  the  dead  lock  between 
(he  two  houses  at  the  time,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly fortunate. 

In   brief,  the  new  law  provides  that  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  estab- 
lish a  Division  of  Apiary  Inspection  in  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  shall 
also  ap]ioint  a  competent  entomologist  who     C 
shall  be  chief  insi>ector  of  said  division.     In      ^ 
this  case,  the  Board  will  undoubtedly  a])-        ' 
l)oint  State  Entomologist  Shaw,  who,  of  his 
own   accord,  when   we  were  agitating  the 
question  of  getting  a  better  law,  offered  us 
every  assistance  in  his  power.     It  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  Prof.  Shaw,  if  appointed, 
will  do  his  part. 

Among  other  things,  the  law  provides 
that  the  insi)ector  or  his  assistants,  when 
notified  in  writing,  shall  examine  all  report- 
ed apiaries  where  disease  is  supposed  to  re- 
side. After  the  first  inspection  he  shall 
make  a  second  inspection  ten  days  later. 
Under  the  law,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
sell  or  barter,  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
si)ector,  any  diseased  bees  or  appliances.  It 
is  further  provided  that  no  ])erson  engaged 
in  rearing  queens  for  sale  shall  use  honey 
for  use  in  making  bee  candy  for  mailing- 
cages  unless  it  has  been  boiled  for  at  least 
thirty  minutes;  that  all  queen-rearing  api- 
aries shall  lie  inspected  at  least  twice  a  year. 

For  this  year,  at  least,  the  Entomologist 
will  not  have  any  sjiecial  funds  to  pay  sala- 
ry and  exjienses  of  special  bee-inspectors; 
but  he  has  kindly  consented  to  have  his 
regular  nursery  inspectors  take  on  the  addi- 
tional duty  of  ins])ecting  bee-yards.  Anoth- 
er year,  when  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  up  its  new  y:)udget,  funds  will 
doubtless  be  i)rovided  to  take  care  of  an  in- 
s))ector  or  inspectors  who  can  devote  all 
their  time  to  inspection  work.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  we  must  not  make  too 
heavy  demands  on  the  chief  inspector.  It 
was  thought  best  to  get  the  law  jmssed  now, 
in  order  that  localities  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease might  ha\e  the  ]iolice  power  of  the 
State  back  of  them.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  local  bee-keepers  will  see  to  it  that 
the  nursery  inspectors,  when  they  do  come 
around,  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  tech- 
nical information  they  may  lack  in  proper- 
ly carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 


TEN-FRAME   HIVES  VS.  EIGHT-FRAME;    FALI> 
OR  SPRING   FEEDING. 

The  following  letter,  received  from  one  of 
the  veteran  bee-keepers  of  New  York,  and  a 
man  who  has  been  connected  with  the  sup- 
l)ly  business  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
is  of  such  general  interest  that  we  are  glad 
to  place  it  before  our  readers. 

Mr.  /•;.  R.  Ru<it:—\  liave  just  received  (Ileanings 
for  April  IT),  and  noticed,  on  p.  241.  your  editorial  In 
regard  to  ten-frame  hives.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
editorial  meets  my  views  exactly.  When  1  first  be- 
sran  keeidner  liees  I  used  the  ten-frame  hives  and 
had  [rood  success  right  alone.  Aliout  tlie  time  Mr. 
Ueddon  cot  out  his  sectional  hive  f  changed  lo  the 
<ielit-frame  remilar  Dovetailed  liive.  having  about 
VM)  colonies.  My  luck  seemed  to  leave  me:  l)ut  [ 
continued  witlx  the  eight-frame  for  about  ten  years. 
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T  then  changed  back  to  the  ten-frame,  and,  presto! 
my  luck  returned.  Since  then  I  have  had  good 
success.  My  specialty  was  comb  honey.  A  few 
bee-keepers  ask  my  advice,  and  I  always  recom- 
mend the  ten-frame,  but  tell  them  that  sales  are 
mostly  for  the  eight-frame,  and  they  can  take  their 
choice.  I  also  note  your  footnote  on  p.  249  in  regard 
to  spring  feeding.  This  I  have  advised  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  accordance  with  your  idea.  I  .some- 
times feel  that  .vou  and  1  would  agree  on  the  care 
of  bees. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  great  ni?ijority 
of  the  eight-frame  hives  now  in  use  among 
the  old-time  bee-keepers  continue  to  be  used 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  can  not  afford 
to  change  over  to  the  ten-frame  size.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  many  of 
these  men,  at  least,  would  change  over  to 
the  ten-frame  hives  if  they  were  to  start 
over  again. 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction  that  the  ten-frame  hive  will  hold 
its  own  anywhere  at  any  time.  In  late 
spring  an  eight-frame  hive  will  often  be 
jammed  full  of  brood.  To  put  on  an  extra 
story  to  accommodate  the  queen  gives  too 
much  room.  Two  extra  frames,  as  can  be 
given  with  the  ten-frame  hive  very  nicely, 
accommodate  the  average  good  queen. 
From  extended  travel  and  observation,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  we 
have  been  slowly  coming  to  the  conviction 
that  the  eight-frame  hive  is  just  a  little  too 
small,  and  that  the  ten-frame  is  about  right. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reduced  body  ca- 
pacity, better  by  far  make  the  reduction  on 
vertical  than  horizontal  lines. 

It  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  bee-supply 
houses  and  bee-keepers  in  general  to  have 
two  kinds — that  is,  two  widths  of  hives,  for 
the  same  kind  and  depth  of  frame.  P'very 
supply  house  must  carry  a  full  assortment 
of  the  two  sizes.  Somebody  must  pay  for 
this  duplication,  confusion,  and  expense, 
and,  naturally  enough,  it  comes  out  of  the 
bee-keeper.  We  hope  the  time  may  speedi- 
ly come  when  there  will  be  only  one  width 
of  cover  and  bottom-board,  one  width  of  su- 
per and  one  width  of  brood-nest,  especially 
since  the  varying  capacities  of  brood-nests 
to  suit  individual  and  local  needs  can  easily 
be  taken  care  of  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  depth.  A  ten-frame-width  shallow 
or  deep  brood-nest  will  fit  any  cover  or  bot- 
tom-board or  super,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  One  can  work  shal- 
low brood-chambers,  medium  shallow,  stan- 
dard full-depth  Jumbo,  or  extra-deep  Lang- 
stroth  hive-bodies  and  supers  in  the  same 
yard  without  any  inconvenience;  but  he  can 
not  work  satisfactorily  two  widths  of  hives 
in  the  same  yard. 


THE      ENFORCEMENT      OF     THE      NATIONAL, 

PURE-FOOD  law;   HEADACHE  CURES, 

AND  SHORT   WEIGHTS   IN   FOOD 

STUFFS. 

The  food  and  drug  department  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
evidently  going  after  the  adulterators  of 
foods  and  drugs,  especially  those  who  have 
misbranded.     As  some  of   their    decisions 


bear  upon  the  honey  business,  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  refer  to 
a  few  of  them.  For  instance,  one  company 
has  plead  guilty,  and  been  fined  for  sending 
out  maple-sugar  syrup,  as  the  syrup  con- 
tained almost  entirely  cane  syrup  and  only 
a  very  small  amount  of  maple  syrup.  The 
bottles  were  labeled  "Cane  and  Maple  Su- 
gar Syruj:);"  but  the  words  "Cane  and" 
were  put  in  small  letters,  so  as  to  be  incon- 
spicuous. As  this  is  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  national  pure-food  law,  the  au- 
thorities decided  that  the  packages  were 
branded  and  labeled  so  as  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  purchaser  thereof. 

Another  concern  was  fined  for  selling 
packages  of  preserves  that  were  short  in 
weight.  The  label  stated,  "This  package 
contains  one  full  pound."  This  statement 
was  false  and  misleading,  in  that  each  of 
said  packages  contained  less  than  one  full 
pound;  to  wit,  an  average  of  14.5  ounces. 

The  "O.  K.  Headache  Cure,"  claiming  to 
cure  any  kind  of  headache,  and  perfectly 
harmless,  "was  misbranded  in  that  the  con- 
tainers failed  to  indicate  to  or  advise  the 
prospective  purchaser  or  consumer  of  said 
preparation  that  it  contained  alcohol  and 
acetanilide,  the  presence  and  quantity  of 
which  substances  are  required  by  law  to  be 
declared  on  the  package  containing  the 
same,  and  which  was  further  misbranded  in 
the  following  particulars,  that  it  was  not  a 
cure  for  headache,  and  it  was  not  perfectly 
harmless,  because  acetanilide,  a  dangerous 
drug  necessitating  skill  and  caution  in  the 
administration  thereof,  was  present  in  said 
preparation." 

There  is  provision  in  the  national  pure- 
food  law  by  which  the  use  of  false  geograjDh- 
ical  names  is  prohibited.  It  seems  there 
are  concerns  that  were  selling  Rocky  Ford 
muskmelons  and  Indian  River  oranges;  but 
neither  the  canteloups  nor  the  oranges  came 
from  the  localities  indicated.  The  law  holds 
that  these  geographical  names  should  be 
applied  only  to  the  product  of  the  strict 
area  of  melons  grown  in  the  Rocky  Ford 
district  of  Colorado  and  oranges  in  the  In- 
dian River  district  of  Florida.  In  brief. 
Uncle  Sam  says,  "All  labels  must  make  no 
misstatement,  either  as  to  weight  or  char- 
acter of  the  substances  used  in  the  food  or 
drugs.  If  any  substance  is  dangerous  to 
life  or  health,  the  exact  quantity  must  be 
stated  on  the  label." 

By  the  way,  why  should  any  one  buy 
patent-medicine  headache  cures?  There 
are  records  of  a  number  of  deaths  occurring 
because  the  cures  contained  some  deadly 
drugs  that  stopped  the  heart  action  and 
caused  death.  Bee-keepers  do  not  need  to 
be  cautioned  against  headache  cures  more 
than  any  one  else;  but  they  should  thor- 
oughly understand  that,  when  a  label  spec- 
ifies one  pound  or  any  definite  quantity  of 
honey,  there  should  be  exactly  that  amount, 
A  can  or  bottle  that  weighs  gross  a  pound, 
and  contains  net  14  ounces  of  honey,  when 
labeled  as  containing  a  pound,  is  a  violation 
of  the  national  pure-food  law. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  J)K.  C.  C.  MiLLEK,  Marengo,  111. 


Thp:  Census  man  struck  a  rather  bad 
year  for  bee-keepers,  didn't  he? 

Nectar  contains  9o.76  i)er  cent  of  water; 
and  honey,  20.6  per  cent,  according  to  (Ger- 
man official   investigation. — Lpzg.   Bztg., 

LuDWiG  says,  Am.  Bienenstand,  73,  that 
moldy  combs  in  winter  may  be  due  to  hives 
of  fatty  pine.  That  seems  to  favor  Doolit- 
tle's  idea  that  unpainted  hives  are  better  for 
wintering. 

Baby  nuclei  swarm  out,  page  279,  Dr. 
Kramer  says,  Schweitz.  Bztg.,  178;  take  bot- 
tom oflf  nucleus  hive;  set  it  over  an  empty 
one,  and  the  baby  will  build  and  brood  with 
no  thought  of  swarming. 

Wesley  Foster,  I  wonder  if  your  section- 
dampener,  p.  293,  is  as  good  as  a  fine  stream 
of  hot  water  from  a  fountain  syringe.  It 
does  fair  work  on  a  whole  package  of  sec- 
tions, and  splendid  work  on  half  that  depth. 

"With  AN  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive 
.  .  .  .  it  is  well  to  use  the  excluder  as  a 
precaution  against  brood  in  the  sections," 
p.  300.  In  this  locality  no  excluder  is  used 
between  eight-frame  hive  and  sections. 

Some  omit  breakfast,  some  omit  supper. 
I've  tried  both  ways;  don't  know  which  is 
best,  or  whether  it's  better  to  eat  three  meals, 
and  cut  each  meal  in  two.  The  thing  is, 
don't  eat  too  much,  and  chew,  chew,  chew. 

The  PLAN  outlined  by  Ijouis  Scholl,  page 
246,  selecting  his  best  queens  for  his  queen- 
yard  and  breeding  from  the  best,  will  in  a 
few  years  give  him  bigger  crops.  And  the 
man  with  only  20  colonies  can  do  something 
in  the  same  line. 

D.  M.  Macdonald,  why  can't  you  stay  in 
Scotland,  where  you  belong,  without  stirring 
up  trouble  on  this  side,  p.  296?  I've  troubles 
enough  of  my  own  with  another  descendant 
of  Scotland  who  objects  to  my  introducing 
fresh  Italian  blood  to  work  out  the  black 
blood. 

Been  trying  a  i)air  of  home-made  gloves 
made  of  heavy  woolen  yarn.  The  bees  fly 
at  them  furiously,  and  try  to  burrow  in 
them.  Knew  that  before — did  you?  Well, 
here's  something  jjcrhaps  you  didn't  know 
— at  least  I  didn't — for  all  their  bluster, 
never  a  bee  really  stings,  never  one !  They 
pepper  a  wool  hat  with  stings,  why  not  the 
gloves  ? 

Later. — (iot  stung  three  times  in  half  a 
day  on  the  identical  spot  inside  of  a  finger. 
I  think  the  glove  was  thinner  there.  But 
why  don't  they  leave  any  stings  on  the 
back  of  the  hands  or  fingers? 

"Seliing  i)atent-right  territory"  is 
bunched  among  objectionable  things  for- 
merly advertised,  page  241.    What's  wrong 


about  selling  i)atent-right  territory?  [Noth- 
ing is  inherently  wrong  with  iYiQ  principle; 
but  years  ago  the  practice  was  very  much 
abused — so  much  so  that  it  has  practically 
gone  out.  But,  say,  doctor,  why  (\o\\\you 
answer  this  question?  You  lived  in  the  days 
of  patent-right  selling,  and  are  sui)posed  to 
know  more  about  it  than  the  writer. — Ed.] 

Period  of  bloom  three  or  four  weeks  earli- 
er than  usual.  Duchess  apple  41  days  earli- 
er this  year  than  last.  But  after  a  long 
spell  of  summer  came  snow  and  ice — ther- 
mometer 21°.  Some  trees  were  utterly  de- 
nuded, same  as  in  winter.  Fruit  is  about 
all  killed;  but  since  thawing  out,  bees  still 
work  on  apple-blossoms,  which  are  black  at 
heart.  Bees  stood  it  grandly;  are  now  at 
least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  any  previous 
year.  Aj^ril  29  honey  shook  as  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  clover  flow. 

Replying  to  my  question,  p.  244,  you  say, 
Mr.  p]ditor,  that  foul-broody  entrances  and 
alighting-boards  should  be  disinfected.  Does 
that  mean  that  the  danger-line  ends  there, 
and  that  there's  no  need  to  disinfect  further 
out?  What  about  the  millions  of  spores 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  and  on  top  of 
all  the  hives  in  the  apiary?  [Spores  on  the 
outside  of  the  cover  or  on  the  ground  would 
probably  be  killed  outright  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  Disinfection  of  the  interior  of  the 
hive  or  entrance  would,  we  think,  be  suffi- 
cient.— P^D.] 

The  Bedford  anti-swarming  device,  page 
299,  ought  to  hinder  swarming  just  as  my 
bottom  rack  does,  provided  the  entrance 
under  the  device  is  large  enough.  But  plac- 
ed in  front  of  a  hive  as  shown  on  page  295, 
I  should  expect  it  to  increase  swarming,  just 
because  it  decreases  ventilation.  The  Bed- 
ford device,  p.  299,  is  O.  K.;  but  instead  of 
holes  at  the  back  end  why  not  have  it  more 
open,  same  as  front?  The  Weishaupt  ar- 
rangement, p.  299,  is  only  to  keep  out  rob- 
bers and  mice.  But  I  never  knew  either 
robbers  or  mice  to  trouble  a  hive  raised  on 
blocks,  and  the  arrangement  shuts  off  half 
the  ventilation.  But  don't  forget,  good 
friends  all,  that  a  }i-\xv(t\i  opening  at  the  up- 
per back  end  of  the  hive  is  as  good  as  add- 
ing an  inch  at  the  bottom. 

That  balling  business,  page  244.  As  I 
understand  it,  E.  Franke  watched  many 
cases  of  queens  returning  from  wedding- 
flights  into  one-frame  fertilizing-hives, 
where  he  could  see  them  through  the  glass 
sides,  and  in  every  case  the  queen  was  ball- 
ed unless  she  returned  without  having  mat- 
ed. Did  Mr.  Pritchard  see  the  queens  after 
they  entered,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  were  not 
balled?  I've  seen  bees  many  a  time  chasing 
after  a  queen  to  pull  away  the  filament,  but 
I  don't  know  that  the  queen  had  not  been 
first  balled  for  a  time.  [Mr.  Pritchard  has 
raised  anywhere  from  1000  to  3000  queens  in 
a  season.  In  the  height  of  the  queen-rear- 
ing work  he  is  constantly  opening  baby  nu- 
clei. If  there  were  any  such  balling  as  Mr. 
Franke  refers  to  he  would  ha\e  seen  it,  we 
would  think. — Ed.] 
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Sittings 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Dr.  Miller,  page  4,  refers  to  the  Dadants 
feeding  granulated  honey.  I  will  say  that  I 
have  fed  it  with  very  satisfactory  results  in 
the  spring  by  placing  it  on  toj)  of  frames 
under  a  warm  cushion. 
4^ 

I  can  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Byer,  page 
780,  Dec.  15,  that  honey  is  unnecessary  in  a 
syrup  made  of  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of 
water,  for  I  have  seen  quite  too  much  that 
was  granulated  in  the  combs  when  fed  with- 
out honev. 

On  page  6  Mr.  Wesley  Foster's  remarks 
as  to  the  value  and  advantages  of  careful 
grading  are  well  taken.  Although  there 
may  be  local  markets  that  do  not  require  so 
careful  grading,  for  our  larger  markets  the 
more  careful  the  grading  the  better. 

Page  4  Dr.  Miller  says,  "If  fielders  go 
straight  to  the  supers  it  seems  they  might 
take  their  pollen  there  too  instead  of  dump- 
ing it  in  the  brood -chamber."  Well,  my 
bees  often  store  pollen  in  the  supers,  and  I 
believe  their  methods  of  storing  fresh  nectar 
are  very  variable. 

Decidedly  interesting  is  that  account  of 
putting  up  bees  to  ship  by  the  pound,  with 
illustrations,  pages  50,  51,  52.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  half  the  praise  has  been  given  the 
swarming -box  it  deserves.  I  believe  it 
should  be  given  a  much  larger  place  in  our 
practice  than  it  has  heretofore  occupied. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  bee-keeping  lacks 
excitement,  or  is  monotonous,  let  him  look 
at  that  picture  on  p.  74,  Feb.  1,  and  read  Mr. 
Holtermann's  description  of  moving  bees. 
I  have  always  moved  in  cold  weather  when 
conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Mr.  Boardman's  method  of  preventing 
granulation  seems  a  good-sized  step  in  ad- 
vance along  these  lines.  He  does  not  say, 
p.  770,  Dec.  15,  just  how  much  sunshine  is 
required,  nor  the  temperature,  nor  how  soon 
after  the  honey  is  extracted  the  treatment 
must  be  applied.  My  experience  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  and  I  await  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  more  complete  instruction. 

4)- 
Mr.  Foster  has  given  us,  p.  138,  Mar.  l,the 
best  reasons  I  have  seen  for  using  a  double- 
tier  shipping-case.  The  fact  that  the  small- 
er size  will  not  allow  the  thin  covers  to  bend 
down  is  a  decided  advantage;  also  that  they 
will  sell  for  from  10  to  15  cents  more  per 
case.  Queer;  but  here  in  the  East  the  mar- 
kets have  seemed  to  prefer  single-tier  cases, 


and  yet  I  sujiposed  the  Colorado  honey  was 
marketed  in  the  East.  • 
-*- 
Dr.  Miller,  page  755,  Dec.  15,  says  that  we 
should  have  an  entrance  yi  inch  deep  and 
one  inch  wide  for  every  comb  covered  by 
bees  for  an  outdoor  entrance.  I  rather  think 
that  depends  upon  circumstances.  Such  an 
entrance  would  be  none  too  much,  surely, 
with  sealed  covers;  but  with  absorbent  cush- 
ions above,  y%Xi  inches  is  enough  for  the 
strongest  colonies. 

Absorbing  material  or  cushions  are  taken 
up,  pages  786,  Dec.  15,  and  27,  .Ian.  1.  A 
great  deal  I  find  said  against  the  cushions 
because  they  absorb  the  moisture.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  better  to  have  it  in  the  top 
packing  than  on  the  combs  of  honey.  As 
soon  as  warm  weather  comes  they  dry  out; 
but  one  thing  should  be  considered — it  takes 
very  little  opening  on  top  to  let  the  moisture 
escape.  Boards  laid  on  loosely  will  answer 
every  purpose. 

Mr.  Pouder's  description,  p.  18,  Jan.  1,  of 
liquefying  granulated  honey  in  hot-water 
tanks,  makes  one  want  to  go  a  good  way  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  I  am  sure  he  could 
never  have  written  such  a  description  of  the 
vexations  of  liquefying  honey  without  the 
experience.  I  am  heartily  glad  he  has  some- 
thing better.  We  have  no  gas  in  this  town, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  objections  to  a 
gasoline-stove;  and  I  would  inquire  if  an 
oven  could  not  be  heated  sufficiently  with  a 
coil  of  steam-pipe  to  melt  granulated  honey 
in  five-gallon  cans. 

C.  E.  Millard,  p.  44,  .Ian.  15,  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  ravages  of  the  wax-moth,  and  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  editor's 
footnote  in  which  he  says,  "  Since  the  Italian 
bees  have  replaced  the  old-fashioned  black 
bees,  most  of  the  trouble  with  moth-worms 
has  disappeared."  Would  not  this  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  foul  brood,  at  least  here  in 
the  East?  A  gentleman  from  the  southwest 
of  our  State,  at  our  annual  meeting  told  me 
that  he  had  had  little  or  no  trouble  with 
this  disease,  as  he  kept  Italian  bees,  while 
his  neighbors  who  kept  black  bees  lost  con- 
siderably, and  were  greatly  injured  by  it. 
4- 

On  p.  27,  .Ian.  1,  I  mentioned  the  distance 
bees  fly  for  honey.  Recently  at  our  State 
convention  Dr.  .1.  M.  Thomas,  now  president 
of  Middlebury  College,  told  how,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  he  kept  bees  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  lake,  and  lost  many  bees  in 
crossing  the  lake,  which  was,  at  that  point, 
some  two  miles  wide,  the  bees  crossing  to 
visit  the  rich  white-clover  pastures  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  lake.  He  moved  his 
yard  of  bees  some  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
further  from  the  lake,  and  his  bees  were  not 
tempted  to  cross.  In  other  words,  his  bees 
would  go  2^  miles  without  any  intervening 
pasture,  but  would  not  go  three  miles. 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  LOUIS  SCHOLL,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


A    WARMING    TO    SHIPPERS    OF     HONEY;     A 

PLEA   FOR   BETTER   SHIPPING-CASES 

AND   CANS. 

Last  year  the  writer  called  the  attention 
of  bee-keepers,  especially  those  of  Texas,  to 
the  importance  of  better  and  stronger  ship- 
ping-cases or  jackets  for  shipping  our  honey 
in  cans.  Only  slight  attention,  compara- 
tively, was  paid  to  this  note  of  warning;  and 
while  a  few  bee-keepers  took  uji  the  matter 
and  used  better  cases,  the  majority  content- 
ed themselves  with  the  use  of  such  as  are 
generally  put  out.  Most  of  these  are  such 
frail  affairs  that  they  do  not  carry  the  heavy 
cans  of  honey  shipped  in  them,  and  reach 
their  destination  in  the  most  dilapidated 
condition.  The  engraving  on  page  322  shows 
only  a  few  such  weak  cases,  taken  from  a 
shipment  of  more  than  a  dozen,  all  of  which 
were  literally  torn  to  i)ieces,  not  only  expos- 
ing the  cans  to  injury,  but  allowing  them  to 
be  broken.  One  leaked  very  badly,  and  the 
results  would  have  been  worse  had  not  the 
honey  been  mostly  granulated,  preventing 
a  greater  leakage. 

While  the  individual  bee-keeper  does  not 
have  very  much  loss  during  a  season,  which 
accounts  for  the  slight  effort  made  toward 
a  reformation  in  better  honey-shipping  pack- 
ages, the  matter  as  a  whole  is  a  very  serious 
one,  as  we  must  consider  the  many  thou- 
sands of  individuals  with  the  thousands  of 
shipments,  many  of  w/iich  are  subject  to 
some  loss  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend  the  extent  of  these 
damages  to  honey  shipments  without  study- 
ing the  facts  in  tlie  case.  Although  I  have 
had  an  occasional  shipment  damaged  to 
some  extent,  in  spite  of  the  extra  care  taken 
in  preparation,  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  more  than  twice  the  number  of  ship- 
ments made  by  us  were  damaged  more  or 
less.  This  was  due  to  the  reason  that  many 
consignees  do  not  report  back  such  damages, 
but  put  in  a  claim  for  recovery  at  their  end 
of  the  line.  This  was  at  once  apparent  to 
me  when  I  saw  a  list  of  shipments  for  which 
such  claims  had  been  i)ut  in;  for  out  of  the 
number  on  the  list  half  a  dozen  shipments 
were  our  own,  and  of  which  we  had  never 
heard  any  comi)laint  for  damages. 

To  show  the  importance  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter I  will  submit  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived some  time  ago  from  an  oflicial  of  rmly 
one  railroad  calling  my  attention  to  this 
matter.  Heretofore  I  had  not  known  the 
seriousness  attached  to  this  matter.  The 
letter  will  explain  the  situation: 

HANDLING  SHIPMENT.S  OF  HONEY. 

Mr.  Scholl.—l  submit  herewith  a  file  of  correspon- 
dence which  I  am  assured  is  of  vital  interest  to  the 
bee-keepers,  or  at  least  to  the  shippers  of  honey. 
The  losses  of  honey  in  shipment  are  so  great  that  it 
not  only  costs  the  railroads  a  great  deal  of  money 


each  year,  but  in  the  end  works  to  the  detriment  of 
the  man  who  produces  it. 

I  do  not  know  just  liow  the  losses  are  going  to  be 
avoided;  but  I  think  that  some  improvement  in  the 
package  can  he  accomplished:  and  to  make  this  im- 
provement the  parties  producing  the  iioney  must 
know  the  weakness  of  tiie  package  used. 

I  am  submitting  this  correspondence  so  that  you 
can  see  the  condition  of  quiteafew  shipments  when 
they  are  only  half  way  to  their  destination.  The 
loss  in  tlie  rest  of  the  journey  can  not  be  expected  to 
be  any  less.  Douljtless  a  great  many  sliipments  are 
delivered  to  the  consignee  with  only  slight  loss,  for 
wliice  no  claim  is  presented,  and  the  retailer  stands 
tlie  loss  out  of  liis  profits,  and  naturally  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  ijroflts  to  the  retailer  turns  liim  against 
the  commodity  on  which  the  profits  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

I  do  not  know  tliat  you  can  do  any  thing  to  im- 
prove tlie  situation.  If  you  can  not,  no  harm  can 
come  from  calling  your  attention  to  tlie  losses  now 
sustained;  but  I  liope  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
some  improvement.  After  the  pavjers  have  served 
your  purpose  I  sliall  be  glad  to  have  you  return 
them  to  me  with  such  comments  as  you  may  liave 
to  ofler.  Yours  truly. 


The  papers  referred  to  are  copies  of  reports 
of  honey-shipment  damages,  and  claims 
covering  a  period  of  only  27  days,  between 
August  14  and  September  10;  during  which 
time  there  were  twelve  in  all.  A  copy  of 
each  of  these  damaged-honey  shipments 
was  appended  to  the  above  letter.  Each  one 
showed  exactly  the  condition  of  the  ship- 
ment upon  arrival,  extent  of  the  damage, 
etc.  Weak  cases,  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
as  heavy  contents  as  cans  of  honey;  leaks 
on  account  of  improper  soldering;  tops  work- 
ed loose,  and  contents  or  part  of  contents 
leaked  out,  etc.,  were  the  checks  made  on 
these  reports. 

If  we  stop  to  think  for  just  a  moment,  the 
short  time  in  which  these  reports  were  made, 
and  by  only  a  single  railroad,  and  that  after 
the  main  shipping  season,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  situation  is  a  serious  one  in- 
deed. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  above  shipments,  that  these 
checks  were  made  when  the  shipments  were 
only  half  way  to  their  destination.  The 
shipments  rei)orted  in  the  above  were  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  nearly 
as  many  shippers,  through  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  the  checks  were  made.  In 
what  condition  these  shipments  reached  the 
consignees  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  bee-keepers.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  I  have  called 
attention  to  this  before,  and  it  is  my  hope 
it  will  not  be  in  vain  this  time. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 

[Mr.  Scholl  is  right.  It  is  strange  that  a 
bee-keeper  will  produce  a  fine  article  of 
honey,  aitd  then  put  it  up  in  a  cheap  or  k_ 
second-hand  package.  Cans  that  have  been 
used  once  are  weakened  or  rusted.  The 
user  of  them  saves  a  few  cents  on  the  pack- 
age, and  loses  dollars  where  he  saves  cents. 
The  honey  leaks,  and  trouble  occurs  be- 
tween the  railroads,  the  honey-producer,  and 
the  purchasers  of  the  honey.  No  wonder  he 
fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
either.  Honey,  if  it  is  worth  any  thing, 
should  alw-ays  be  i)ut  in  Jirst-class  new  pack- 
ages.— Ed.] 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


EAKLY   WORK   1>"   THE   SUPERS. 

"  How  can  I  get  my  bees  to  enter  the  su- 
pers early  in  the  season?  I  know  that  bees 
will  begin  work  sooner  on  empty  combs  than 
when  they  are  obliged  to  build  their  comb; 
l)ut  I  am  told  that  comb  foundation  will  take 
the  place  of  drawn  combs." 

"It  will  when  nectar  is  coming  in  from 
t  he  fields  fast  enough  so  that  the  bees  begin 
to  secrete  some  wax  of  their  own;  but  when 
the  honey-flow  begins  very  gradually,  and 
continues  slow,  we  very  often  find  that  col- 
onies provided  with  combs  will  make  quite 
a  show  in  the  surplus  apartment  before  those 
with  only  foundation  to  draw  out,  or  those 
which  are  obliged  to  build  their  combs,  make 
any  start  at  all." 

"  But  is  it  not  just  as  well  to  leave  the  su- 
pers oflf  during  such  slow  work,  allowing 
this  little  to  be  put  in  the  hive  for  food  for 
the  larval  bees?" 

"No,  not  by  any  means.  8uch  a  course 
encourages  swarming,  which  is  a  detriment 
in  our  modern  bee-keeping.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  bees  begin  to  put  hon- 
ey in  the  sur^ilus  apartment  at  the  very  first 
of  the  honey  season.  They  work  much  bet- 
ter afterward  when  their  first  honey  goes 
above,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to 
fill  the  brood-combs  with  honey,  and  tlius 
curtail  the  brood  through  lack  of  room  given 
the  queen  in  which  to  lay.  Here  is  one  of 
the  great  problems  in  apiculture;  for  with 
the  crowding  of  the  queen  comes  a  desire  to 
swarm,  which  swarming  fever  is  against  a 
good  yield  of  honey,  even  if  the  brood  was 
not  so  curtailed  as  to  injure  materially  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  through  the  whole 
sfason,  which  is  generally  the  case.  By 
placing  a  hive  of  empty  combs  abov^e  each 
colony  as  soon  as  it  becomes  strong  enough 
to  receive  them,  work  will  be  begun  there 
long  before  any  colony  thinks  of  en- 
tering the  sections.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
bees  are  well  at  work  in  these  combs  they 
are  taken  away  from  them,  and  sections 
put  on,  in  which  the  bees  go  to  work 
readily,  especially  if  these  first  supers  of  sec- 
tions contain  a  few  baits.  The  bee-keep- 
ers of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
I  found  out  that,  if  a  hive  of  drawn  brood- 
combs  was  placed  on  a  strong  colony  quite 
early,  the  bees  would  take  advantage  of 
them  and  store  honey  before  they  would  go 
into  supers  with  baits.  Then  after  these 
combs  were  taken  off  the  bees  would  at  once 
go  into  the  sectit)ns,  store  first  in  the  baits, 
then  draw  out  the  foundation  in  the  sections 
ne.xt  to  these,  and  soon  work  would  be  going 
on  throughout  every  section  in  the  super; 
swarming  would  be  retarded,  and  a  good 
yield  of  section  honey  assured.  The  combs 
in  which  the  bees  were  at  work  were  put  on 
other  colonies  not  strong  enough  to  occupy 


upper  stories  when  this  work  first  began; 
and  when  all  had  been  brought  up  to  the 
occujjying  of  sections  except  the  very  weak- 
est, these  combs,  now  pretty  well  filled  with 
honey,  were  piled  from  two  to  four  stories 
high  on  these  weak  colonies,  and  left  for  ex- 
tracted-honey  production." 

"Was  the  plan  a  success?" 

"It  was  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
former  way  of  working  where  sections  were 
only  starters  or  only  foundation  were  put  on 
the  colonies,  after  they  got  nearly  or  quite 
strong  enough  to  swarm;  but  it  lacked  some 
of  the  better  elements  of  ou  r  present-day  bee- 
keeping, the  turning  of  all  the  honey  stored 
by  the  bees  during  any  and  all  years,  which 
was  not  needed  by  the  bees  themselves,  into 
the  sections,  and  that  without  the  necessity 
of  having  any  swarms.  A  plan  for  doing 
this  is  given  in  '  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out- 
apiary.'  As  soon  as  several  of  your  colonies 
are  strong  enough  so  that  a  hive  containing 
the  full  number  of  worker  combs  can  be  put 
over  them  without  injuring  their  prosperity 
at  brood-rearing,  take  off  the  winter  cover- 
ing from  them  and  first  place  over  the  brood- 
chamber  a  queen-excluder;  on  this  the  hive 
of  combs,  and  put  the  cover  over  the  whole. 
The  bees  will  now  go  to  work  in  thesecombs; 
but  instead  of  taking  them  off  and  putting 
sections  in  their  place,  as  the  earlier  bee- 
keepers did,  leave  them  till  the  first  honey 
harvest  opens,  or  till  white  clover  is  opened 
enough  so  the  bees  have  commenced  to  work 
on  it  quite  freely.  Asa  rule,  no  preparations 
for  swarming  will  have  commenced  so  far, 
which  is  better  than  waiting  later.  Now  set 
the  upper  hive  down  in  place  of  the  lower 
hive  and  put  a  super  of  sections  containing 
baits  on  top,  and  on  this  super  place  anoth- 
er filled  with  sections  having  foundation  in 
them.  Next,  shake  and  brush  all  the  bees 
off  their  combs  and  out  of  the  hive,  which, 
up  to  this  time,  has  been  their  brood-cham- 
ber, right  in  front  of  the  hive  you  have  just 
put  the  sections  on,  into  which  they  will 
run  as  fast  as  you  shake  them  off  their 
frames  of  brood.  You  now  have  all  the  bees 
which  were  in  both  hives  in  what  was  the 
upper  story  a  few  moments  ago;  and  as  the 
bees  have  been  used  to  working  and  carrying 
their  honey  into  the  hive  above,  so  they 
will  continue,  going  immediately  into  the 
sections;  and  as  the  queen  lays,  the  honey 
stored  in  these  combs  will  go  into  the  sec- 
tions, together  with  that  coming  in  from 
the  fields,  while  the  colony  finding  itself 
without  brood  will  go  to  work  the  same  as  a 
newly  hived  natural  swarm,  so  that  all 
swarming  is  unthought  of,  and  a  large  yield 
of  section  honey  results.  Put  the  queen- 
excluder  you  now  have  out  of  use  over  some 
weak  colony,  and  on  this  put  this  hive  of 
beeless  brood.  And  as  the  season's  work 
progresses  put  on  more  and  more.  I  often 
have  hives  so  used  till  there  are  five  hives 
like  this  all  in  one  pile.  And  these  are  the 
combs  which  are  used  to  go  on  top  again 
the  next  year,  the  honey  which  will  be  stor- 
ed in  them  being  of  advantage  the  next  sea- 
son." 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  A  BROOD-CHAMBER. 


Eight  vs.  Twelve  Frame  Brood-chambers. 
BY  E.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


1  have  used  the  small  and  the  large  brood- 
chamber,  and  I  should,  therefore,  be  able  to 
speak  from  an  unprejudiced  standjjoint. 
This  great  and  important  question  in  bee- 
keei)ing  in  the  attitude  of  bee-keejiers  toward 
it  reminds  me  of  the  "chamber  of  torture  " 
of  ancient  times,  with  the  exception  that,  in 
the  former,  there  was  no  way  of  escape;  in 
the  latter,  there  is  left  an  open  way  of  escape, 
and  they  who  remain  in  it  do  so  of  their 
own  will. 

In  my  estimation  the  small-brood-cham- 
ber men  are  in  the  chamber  of  torture,  the 
walls  of  which  are  gradually  but  surely  clos- 
ing in.  These  walls  are  made  up  of  public 
opinion,  and  they  are  strengthened  and  re- 
inforced day  by  day  by  recruits  which  come 
by  the  way  of  escape  "from  the  chamber  it- 
self as  it  is  gradually  crushing  those  who 
still  maintain  the  ground  of  adequacy  of  an 
eight-frame  Langstroth  brood-chamber. 

Say  what  we  will  as  year  after  year  goes  by, 
the  question  of  the  size  of  brood-chamber  be- 
comes less  and  less  a  question.  Ai)icultural 
writings,  the  result  of  debate  at  conventions, 
votes  taken  at  conventions,  an  examination 
of  the  apiaries  and  methods  of  progressive 
bee-keepers,  and  the  trend  of  orders  from 
supi^ly-dealers.  all  prove  that  the  sweep  with 
accelerated  force  is  toward  the  larger  hive, 
and  those  who  advocate  them  can  well  in 
l)atience  await  results.  If  one  will  look  over 
the  writings  upon  this  question  in  recent 
times,  in  my  oi)inion  he  will  find  that  the 
large-hive  men  have  appealed  to  reason, 
while  in  some  instances  the  other  side  has 
made  statements  in  which  ridiculehas  had  a 
l)rominent  i)art.  For  instance,  .1.  E.  Hand. 
Gleanings,  i).  695,  last  year's  volume,  calls 
the  twelve-frame-hive  men  "  honey-sling- 
ers."  Well.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  man 
who  thought  in  this  world's  matters  for  him- 
self and  did  not  shrink  from  standing  alone 
at  the  exi)ense  of  ridicule.  They  laugh  best 
who  laugh  last,  and  I  have  already  enjoyed 
many  a  broad  smile  in  that  way. 

As  I  stated  at  the  recent  Chicago  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association,  so  let  me 
say  now,  when  we  study  apicultural  catalogs 
and  literature,  the  number  of  combs  in  the 
bottom  story  makes  u])  the  size  of  the  hive, 
and  the  number  of  combs  of  brood  makes 
the  size  of  the  brood-chamber.  The  P.nglish 
language  allows  no  other  interpretation.  If 
the  number  of  combs  of  brood  in  the  hive 
really  makes  the  size  of  the  brood-chamber, 
the  difference  between  a  twelve-frame  or 
larger  bottom  story  and  the  eight-frame  bot- 
tom story  on  the  tiering-uj)  system  can  best 


be  illustrated  by  the  following:  In  times  of 
intense  heat,  es))ecially  in  eastern  countries, 
one  man  has  standing  over  liim  a  hireling 
who  laboriously,  and  by  might  of  arm  and 
expense,  sways  back  and  forth  a  fan  to  cool 
his  heated  brow,  while  his  neighbor  can  turn 
on.  by  means  of  a  button,  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  regularly,  steadily,  and  at  less 
cost,  runs  a  fan  until  his  good  jileasure  wills 
it  otherwise.  In  the  manii)ulation  of  the 
small  bottom  story  and  the  taking  of  brood 
to  the  sujjcr  we  have  a  far  more  laborious 
and  expensive  process,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  radical  departures  from  normal  lines. 
To  i^lace  brood  in  an  upper  story,  be  it  shal- 
low or  deep,  entails  greater  exjjansion  and 
inconvenience  to  the  bees  in  feeding  thelar- 
vie  and  maintaining  the  heat  thereof  than 
that  obtained  by  the  adding  of  combs  to  the 
lower  story.  Then,  too,  it  is  more  normal, 
and  less  of  a  break  to  tlie  walk  and  ways  of 
a  queen,  to  i)ass  from  the  8th  to  9th  and  9th 
to  10th  comb,  and  so  on,  than  for  tlie  queen 
to  leave,  as  it  were,  tf  rra  firma  and  pass  up 
to  the  unexi^lored  regions  above.  The  very 
fact  that  bee-keepers  are  found  who  argue 
that  the  queen  rarely  goes  out  of  the  cham- 
ber she  is  in,  and  therefore  queen-excluders 
need  not  be  used,  is  an  argument  that  it  is 
more  natural  for  her  to  move  sideicise  from 
comb  to  comb  rather  than  pass  from  one 
chamber  to  another. 

No  matter  what  the  assertions  of  all  the 
bee-keepers  who  ever  wrote  may  be,  I  know 
that  which  I  have  seen  again  and  again, 
and  that  which  others  have  admitted  to  me, 
that  a  queen,  when  she  passes  from  one 
chamber  to  another,  does  not  return  as  read- 
ily to  the  first  as  she  would  pass  from  one 
comb  to  another  in  one  brood-chamber. 
Her  inclination  during  the  honey-flow  is  to 
deposit  the  eggs  in  that  position  where  the 
brood  will  be  as  close  as  j)ossible  to  the  hon- 
ey above;  and  the  result  is  that  she  loses 
valuable  time  while  being  forced  out  of  reg- 
ular paths.  Sidewise  she  readily  passes  from 
comb  to  comb;  but  up  or  down  she  follows 
the  comb;  and  when  she  comes  to  the  end 
of  that  comb,  either  up  or  down,  her  journey 
ceases,  and  she  is  not  so  ready  to  pass  a  jiiece 
of  wood,  an  emi)ty  s])ace,  and  another  piece 
of  wood  to  another  comb. 

The  large-hive  men  are  wise 
enough  not  to  thwart  bees  in  their 
natural  instincts  any  more  than  is 
necessary  to  serve  our  purpose,  and 
therefore  we  place  frames  side  by 
side  until  we  have  twelve,  rather 
than  form  a   brood-chamber,  like 


the  diagram,  or  double  its  capacity  at  one 
jump  by  clai)ping  one  shallow  chamber  on 
top  of  another. 

To  be  continued. 
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[When  Mr.  Holtermann  jirepared  this  ar- 
ticle he  had  not  seen  the  editorial  on  p.  241 
of  April  15th  issue  showing  the  undoubted 
tendency  of  bee-keepers  toward  the  ten- 
frame  rather  than  eight-frame  hive;  neither 
had  we  seen  his  article. 

While  a  twelve-frame-hive  capacity  may 
be  all  right,  it  does  not  fit  standard  covers, 
bottom-boards,  comb-honey  supers,  nor  ex- 
tracting-supers  already  on  the  market. 
Strong  arguments  can  b6  built  up  in  favor 
of  the  same  capacity  of  hive  with  ten  frames, 
two  inches  deeper  than  the  regular  standard 
Langstroth,  sometimes  called  the  Jumbo. 
As  the  Dadants  have  pointed  out,  these 
large  frames  of  Quinby  dimensions  are  splen- 
did for  the  rearing  of  brood.  In  our  judg- 
ment it  is  far  more  important  to  have  a  hive 
that  will  fit  standard  supers,  covers,  and 
bottom-boards,  than  one  that  will  fit  some 
standard  frame.  One  can  adopt  the  .Jumbo 
hive  and  still  keep  on  using  the  standard 
Langstroth  ten-frame  hives  and  supers.  He 
can  use  Langstroth  frames  in  .Jumbo  hive- 
bodies,  but,  of  course,  he  could  not  tier  up 
very  well  using  such  frames,  nor  would  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  If  a  big  hive  is  a 
honey  and  a  money  getter,  if  it  is  a  non- 
swarmer,  or  practically  so  when  operated  for 
extracted  honey,  then  all  the  arguments  that 
our  correspondent  has  made  in  favor  of  the 
twelve -frame  Langstroth  will  apply  with 
equal  force,  and  more,  to  the  .Jumbo,  which 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  modern 
Quinby  frame.  The  .Jumbo  frame  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Quinby  having  Lang- 
stroth length  of  top-bar  and  bottom-bar,  but 
Quinby  end-bars.  In  favor  of  the  .Jumbo  we 
might  say  further  that  the  Quinby  Jumbo 
hive,  having  larger  comb  capacity  per  frame, 
requires  less  frame-handling.  We  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a  queen  will  not 
go  readily  up  into  a  second  story  of  a  sectional 
brood-chamber.  If  a  colony  is  strong  enough, 
if  the  queen  is  cramped  for  laying  room  in 
the  lower  section  of  a  sectional  hive,  she  will 
have  no  hesitancy,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, in  going  into  the  next  story. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  one  should  study  his 
locality  very  carefully  before  deciding  on  a 
larger  brood-nest  than  a  ten-frame  standard 
Langstroth.  If  extracted  honey  is  the  ob- 
ject we  fail  to  see  that  enough  would  be  gain- 
ed to  offset  all  the  inconvenience  of  being 
out  of  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  bee-keeping 
world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  expense 
of  extra-wide  sui)ers,  covers,  and  bottoms.  If 
tliat  capacity  is  better,  adopt  the  Jumbo 
size  of  hive  that  will  fit  standard  Lang- 
stroth ten-frame  supers,  covers,  bottoms, 
honey-boards,  hive-stands,  winter-cases,  and 
drone-traps. 

The  Jumbo  is  a  standard  hive,  obtaina- 
ble, we  believe,  from  most  dealers;  while 
the  twelve-frame  Langstroth  is  sold  no- 
where, and  would  have  to  be  treated  as  an 
odd-sized  hive.  This  would  necessitate  in 
the  height  of  tlie  season  delay,  and  an  add- 
ed cost  because  it  is  odd-sized.  One  should 
codsider  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings.  See 
editorial  on  page  307  this  issue. — Ed.] 


DIRECT     INTRODUCTION    BY   THE    FAST- 
ING METHOD. 


Laying   Queens  or  Virgins    Allowed  to    Run  Di- 
rectly into  the  Hive. 


BY  J.  M.  BUCHANAN. 


As  the  time  approaches  for  requeening, 
the  bee-keeper  looks  about  for  the  best 
method  of  introduction.  It  is  commonly 
conceded  that  the  plans  in  general  use  are 
not  satisfactory.  Dr.  Miller  asks  for  a  safe 
method,  and  is  told  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely sure  plan.  As  there  is  nothing  about 
the  business  of  bee-keeping  that  is  absolute- 
ly sure,  that  is  perhaps  true.  During  the 
past  winter  several  new  methods,  or  varia- 
tions of  old  methods,  have  been  exploited 
in  the  bee-journals,  all  of  which  were  more 
or  less  fussy,  and  none  of  which  gave  prom- 
ise of  mucli  improvement  over  the  plans  in 
general  use.  For  several  years  I  have  been 
using- a  plan  which  is  at  once  easy,  quick^ 
and  sure.  As  I  have  tested  it  thoroughly  I 
can  recommend  it  to  the  bee-keeping  pub- 
lic as  something  of  real  merit.  Mr.  N.  O. 
Walker,  President  of  the  Tennessee  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  a  bee-keeper  of 
forty  years'  experience,  says  of  it,  "Tliis 
plan  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  I  have  ever 
used." 

Now  for  actual  results:  Out  of  250  queens' 
introduced  by  this  method  during  the  past 
three  years  I  have  lost  only  three,  and  those 
were  given  to  laying- worker  colonies;  while 
during  the  same  time,  and  under  practical- 
ly the  same  conditions,  I  have  had  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  failures  by  the  ordinary 
cage-and-candy  plan. 

Here  is  the  direct  method,  as  practiced  in 
my  own  apiary:  About  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  old  queen  is  removed;  or  if  the  col- 
ony has  been  queenless  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  the  combs  are  closely  examined,  and 
all  queen-cells  cut  out.  This  is  important. 
Now  get  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  about  three 
inches  square.  Roll  this  into  the  form  of  a 
cylinder  %  inch  in  diameter.  Tie  a  string 
around  it,  and  insert  a  cork  in  each  end. 
This  is  our  "introducing  cage.''  Just  be- 
fore sundown  place  the  new  queen,  alone, 
and  without  food,  in  the  introducing-cage, 
and  place  this  out  of  the  reach  of  any  bees, 
and  let  it  remain  thus  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Now  the  hive-cover  is  partly  re- 
moved so  as  to  expose  one  or  two  frames, 
and  a  very  little  smoke  blown  in  to  drive 
back  the  bees.  Take  out  one  of  the  corks  of 
the  cage,  and  let  the  queen  run  down  be- 
tween the  frames.  Blow  in  another  whifif 
of  smoke  and  close  up  the  hive,  and  the  op- 
eration is  done. 

It  seems  that  the  scent  of  the  queen  has 
less  to  do  with  her  acceptance  by  the  colony 
than  her  behavior  on  being  released;  if  she 
is  frightened,  or  acts  in  a  haughty  or  inso- 
lent manner,  the  bees  recognize  her  as  a 
stranger,  and  promptly  sting  or  worry  her 
to  death.  If,  however,  she  is  lonesome  and 
hungry,  as  is  the  case  when  introduced  by 
this  method,  instead  of  running  as  if  fright- 
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ened,  or  passing  by  with  an  arrogant  air, 
when  she  meets  a  bee  she  humbly  begs 
for  food.  This  is  always  given,  and  so  all 
is  serene.  It  is,  perhaps,  best,  though  not 
imperative,  for  the  colony  to  remain  with- 
out a  queen  for  half  a  day,  or  until  they 
realize  their  queenless  condition.  However, 
I  have  on  several  occasions  removed  the  old 
((ueen  and  put  in  the  new  one  at  the  same 
operation,  and  the  bees  did  not  seem  to 
know  any  difference.  Either  laying  queens 
or  virgin's  can  be  successfully  introduced  by 
this  method. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the 
.small  loss  of  time  in  egg-laying,  as  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  older  methods,  and 
this  is  an  important  consideration  where 
the  queen  is  introduced  before  or  during  the 
honey-flow. 

Franklin,  Tenn.,  April  25. 

[This  is  almost  identically  the  same  plan 
of  introducing  that  is  known  as  the  "fast- 
ing" method,  first  fully  worked  out  and 
placed  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sim- 
mins  in  his  book,  "A  Modern  Bee  Farm," 
in  1887.  It  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
subsequent  editions  of  the  same  work.  We 
haven't  a  doubt  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  concerned  that  the  plan  was  entirely  origi- 
nal. While  the  Simmins  plan  is  not  exact- 
ly the  same,  it  is  so  near  like  it  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  and  the  same.  For  the 
l)urpose  of  comparison  we  reproduce  the 
Simmins  plan  here: 

SIMMINS'    "fasting   METHOD," 

long  since  practiced  by  myself,  and  first  mentioned 
in  my  pamphlet  upon  Direct  Introduction,  I  have 
since  improved  by  inserting  the  queen  at  night. 
The  three  things  of  importance  to  be  observed  are 
us  follows:  1.  Keep  the  queen  quite  alone  for  not 
less  than  thirty  minutes:  2.  she  is  to  be  without 
food  meanwhile:  3,  and  to  be  allowed  to  run  down 
from  the  top  of  the  frames  after  darkness  has  set  in, 
by  lamplight.  It  is  also  imp(jrtant  that  the  same 
receptacle  be  not  used  twice  over  for  holding  the 
queen  during  the  thirty  minutes"  probation  with- 
out first  being  scalded  or  otherwise  cleansed.  t»f 
course,  a  metal  cage  is  easily  made  clean,  though 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  cheap  "  safety '"  match- 
boxes so  commonly  in  use,  as  there  is  nothing  ob- 
noxious about  this  kind.  My  own  practice  is  to 
carry  the  queens  in  the  vest  pockets,  in  small  tubu- 
hir  cages  made  of  fine  perforated  zinc  or  tin.  one 
end  permanently  closed,  while  the  other  end  is 
pressed  into  a  piece  of  foundation  after  the  queen 
is  in.  When  ready,  remove  the  foundation  and  let 
her  run  into  the  hive. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Simmins  says 
the  queen  must  be  kept  alone  for  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes,  while  Mr.  Buchanan 
.-specifies  forty-five.  And,  again,  Mr.  Sim- 
mins directs  that  the  queen  be  run  into  the 
hive  after  dark,  by  lamplight,  while  our  cor- 
respondent says  it  should  be  done  just  be- 
fore sundown.  We  will  have  more  to  say 
:about  night  introduction  later.  But  Mr. 
;"?immins  was  not  the  originator  of  this  idea 
of  fasting  the  queen  before  introduction. 
We  find  references  to  it  in  Langstroth's  old 
work,  "The  Hive  and  the  Honey-bee,"  and 
even  in  earlier  writings. 

This  fasting  method  of  introduction  has 
been  discussed  in  this  journal  at  ditTerent 
times  for  years  back.  For  example,  there  is 
quite  a  discussion  of  it  on  pages  12:5  to  126 
of  Gleanings  for  February  1st,  1905.    A 


further  article  appears  on  page  598  of  the 
same  volume.  But  because  the  plan  is  old, 
that  does  not  necessarily  signify  it  is  not 
good.  We  have  used  it  off  and  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  In  fact,  our  Mr.  Bain,  at 
the  home  yard,  says  he  always  uses  it  when 
taking  a  laying  queen  out  of  a  nucleus  and 
introducing  her  to  a  full  colony  in  the  same 
yard.  We  will  suppose  that  in  one  yard 
bees  are  working  on  goldenrod,  in  another  { 
yard  bees  are  doing  nothing.  To  take  a 
queen  from  the  first-mentioned  yard  and  try 
to  introduce  her  by  the  fasting  method  in 
the  other  yard  might  result  in  her  loss. 
Why?  Because  the  aroma  of  the  goldenrod 
would  possibly  make  her  a  persona  non 
grata  in  the  yard  where  there  was  no  such 
odor.  Yes,  indeed,  the  scent  factor  is  very 
important  and  can  not  be  overlooked.  But 
he  says  he  would  by  no  means  recommend 
that  plan  for  the  average  person  to  follow 
out,  as  so  much  depends  on  conditions  and 
the  time  of  the  year.  In  connection  with 
this  we  may  possibly  lay  down  some  general 
l)rincii)les  that  may  prove  helpful. 

1.  When  a  little  honey  is  coming  in,  it 
is  much  easier  to  introduce  and  unite  bees 
than  during  a  dearth. 

2.  A  queen  in  the  height  of  her  egg-laying 
will  be  accepted  far  more  readily  than  one 
that  has  been  deprived  of  egg-laying,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  that  has  been  four  or  five 
days  in  the  mails. 

3.  Some  colonies  are  more  nervous  than 
others.  To  open  a  hive  of  such  on  an  un- 
favorable day  might  arouse  the  inmates  to 
a  stinging  fury.  Indeed,  such  colonies  will 
often  ball  and  sting  their  own  queen  when 
the  hive  is  opened  if  the  day  is  unfavorable. 

4.  It  is  easier  to  introduce  toward  night, 
or  after  dark,  than  during  the  day.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  after  dark  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  has  subsided.  There  is  no 
chance  for  robbing  and  no  reason  for  vigil. 
In  short,  bees  are  not  expecting  trouble  and 
are  not  inclined  to  make  any. 

5.  A  fasting  queen,  or,  rather,  a  queen 
that  is  hungry,  will  usually  ask  for  food, 
and  hence  will  generally  be  treated  more 
considerately  than  one  that  shows  fear  or 
fight. 

6.  The  scent  factor  can  not  be  ignored.  It 
is  because  of  this  variety  of  conditions,  which 
the  average  beginner  and  many  old  bee- 
keepers do  not  understand,  that  we  would 
not  recommend  the  fasting  method,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  caging  plan.  Mr.  Bain  uses 
either,  according  to  circumstances;  but  with 
either  he  says  he  loses  no  queens.  Right  / 
here  he  asked  us  not  to  make  this  statement,  s^ 
because  he  thought  he  would  not  be  believ- 
ed; but  we  know  him  well  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  not  misrepresent  the  facts. 

It  is  possibly  true  that,  when  the  bee-keep- 
ing jniblic  becomes  a  little  better  educated, 
it  might  be  safe  for  queen-breeders  to  advise 
the  fasting  method  of  introducing  rather 
than  the  cage-and-candy  plan.  If  they 
were  all  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  other  con- 
ditions were  suitable  when  the  queens  were 
received,  we  might  recommend  that  plan; 
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but  we  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  safe  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  cage-candy  plan  for  queens  re- 
ceived through  the  mails.  Don't  forget  that 
such  queens  are  tnuch  harder  to  introduce 
than  those  fresh  froon  a  nucleus  in  the  same 
yard.  This  is  the  reason,  we  suspect,  why 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  so  successful.  If  he  had 
attempted  that  number  of  queens  received 
from  the  mails  he  would  have  had  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  loss. 

In  the  mean  time  we  are  glad  to  get  this 
report  from  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  in  order 
that  we  may  know  how  far  the  fasting  meth- 
od has  been  successful  with  others,  we  solicit 
reports. — Ed.] 


QUEER  CLUSTERING-PLACES  OF  SWARMS, 


BY  W.    A.    PRYAL. 


Bees,  when  swarming,  are  apt  to  alight  in 
any  place;  hence  we  know  of  the  colony  of 
l)ees  that  occupied  the 
lion's  carcass,  as  related  in 
the  story  of  Samson,  as 
well  as  many  instances  in 
modern  times  where  the>- 
have  preempted  some 
queer  homes.  It  was  only 
the  past  spring  that  I  reatl 
of  a  swarm  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington that  alighted  on 
the  trolley-pole  of  an  elec- 
tric car  standing  at  the  end 
of  its  run.  Then,  else- 
where, one  took  possession 
of  a  street-car  and  sent  the 
passengers  scampering  in 
every  direction.  Then  we 
have  heard  of  bees  going 
into  caves,  rocks,  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  into  hol- 
low trees,  chimneys,  etc. 
The  past  spring  one  of  my 
swarms  chose  to  alight  as 
showTi  in  the  accompany- 
ing half-tone.  We  have 
a  small  patch  of  red  rasp- 
berries, some  of  the  canes 
of  which  are  supported  by 
wires  running  lengthwise 
of  the  rows.  The  wires  are 
carried  by  small  posts  driv- 
en at  convenient  distances, 
and  to  these  are  cross-arms, 
at  the  ends  of  which  the 
wires  are  attached  by  sta- 
ples. It  was  on  one  of 
these  wire-supporters  that 
the  swarm  mentionetl 
alighted.  The  wire  on  the 
left,  as  well  as  the  berry- 
vines,  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  swarm. 

It  is  a  rather  novel  posi- 
tion for  a  swarm  of  bees 
to  assume, hence  my  send- 
ing you  it  as  a  curiosity. 

Here    I   might    remark, 


without  trying  to  be  unduly  "punnish," 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  a  word,  the 
bees  of  the  swarm  shown  had  not  a  cross 
disposition,  though  they  assumed  a  cross 
position. 

HIVING   BEES   MADE   EASY. 

One  day  during  the  past  swarming-season 
I  had  several  swarms  issue  the  same  day  in 
quick  succession.  The  first  alighted  on  the 
lower  branches  of  a  rather  young  cherry- 
tree,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
them  with  the  aid  of  a  short  step-ladder. 
Instead  of  using  a  basket  into  which  to 
shake  the  swarm  I  took  a  pail  or  bucket 
made  out  of  a  kerosene-can.  I  had  hardly 
shaken  the  bees  on  the  cloth  upon  which  I 
set  the  hive  I  intended  this  new  swarm  to 
occupy,  when  I  discovered  a  second  colony 
sending  forth  issue.  I  knew  at  once  where 
these  swarming  bees  would  alight  or  make 
for.  I  lost  no  time  in  gathering  the  cloth 
about  the  hive,  thus  securing  the  bees  in  a 
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net,  as  it  were.  Before  I  lifted  the  hive  from 
the  ground  to  remove  it  to  the  stand  I  in- 
tended it  to  oecui)y  henceforth,  some  of  the 
bees  from  the  second  swarm  began  to  ckis- 
ter  on  the  cloth.  I  brushed  them  otf  and 
then  went  aV)out  some  ojjerations  that  re- 
quired my  attention.  In  the  course  of  five 
minutes  1  looked  over  to  the  aforesaid  cher- 
ry-tree to  see  what  size  of  swarm  I  was  get- 
ting. Lo  and  behold,  there  was  no  swarm! 
Closer  observation,  however,  re\ealed  the 
fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  bees  flying  about  the  old  oil-can  I 
threw  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  after 
1  emi)tied  it  of  the  bees  I  shook  from  the 
tree  so  soon  before.  Approaching  to  inves- 
tigate, 1  found  that  the  entire  swarm  had 
taken  i)ossession  of  the  inside  of  the  can, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  bees  which  were 
hastening  to  enter.  I  threw  a  sack  over  the 
top  of  the  can  preparatory  to  getting  the 
camera.  When  I  was  ready  I  partially  un- 
covered the  bee-container.  Of  course,  I  was 
not  able  to  show  the  large  swarm  that  clus- 
tered within;  but  enough  bees  are  shown 
clinging  at  the  top  on  the  outside  to  show 
that  something  was  doing  inside.  It  was 
but  a  few  minutes  after  the  camera's  eye 
winked  that  I  had  those  bees  running  into 
a  nice  comfortable  dovetailed  hive.  Really, 
it  seemed  to  have  all  been  done  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AS    USED    BY  AN 
TENSIVE  BEE-KEEPER. 


EX- 


Some  Figures  Showing  Saving  in  Time  and  Labor. 


BY  HENRY   STEWART. 


[Mr.  Henry  Stewart  is  one  of  the  extensive  bee- 
keepers of  the  covuitry,  owning  and  operating  a  se- 
ries of  outyards.  His  experience  wltli  the  automo- 
bile for  outyard  work  will  be  particularly  season- 
able and  valuable,  because  the  matter  of  getting  to 
and  from  outyards  without  wasting  valuable  time 
is  of  paramount  importance.— Ed.] 

For  carrying  supplies  to  and  from  bee- 
yards  I  use  a  Buick  automobile,  which  I 
hnd  most  satisfactory.  There  are  seats  for 
three  ])ersons,  the  small  seat  behind  form- 
ing the  cover  of  the  tool-box.  This  I  can 
remove  by  taking  out  the  hinge  screws,  and 
with  2x4  pine  pieces  I  build  a  platform 
large  enough  to  take  six  eight-frame  su- 
pers without  piling  them  up.  This  frame- 
work just  fits  in  between  the  fenders  over 
the  rear  wheels,  and  it  rests  on  the  toj)  of 
the  tool-box.  To  sui)port  the  load  I  extend 
the  two  main  ■2x4's  of  the  frame  under  tlie 
front  seat,  while  at  the  rear  two  bolts 
through  the  steel  frame  of  the  machine  hold 
every  thing  secure. 

To  prevent  the  sujjcrs,  etc.,  from  shaking 
off  the  platform,  I  have  stakes  that  tit  in 
sockets  in  the  framework.  These  stand  as 
high  as  the  top  over  the  front  seat,  and  are 
fastened  by  straps  to  the  top.  When  I  am 
carrying  a  heavy  loatl  a  rojie  is  placed 
around  the  stakes  ami  held  by  means  of 
hooks    to    make   every  thing   secure.    To 


A  SWAKM   THAT   CLUSTERED  INSIDE  AN  OLD 
OIL-CAN. 

change  the  car  from  a  passenger  vehicle  to 
one  capable  of  carrying  a  load,  as  described, 
requires  about  five  minutes'  work.  The 
load  shown  in  the  engraving  is  made  up  of 
sixty  28-section  supers.  I  can  travel  with 
the  load  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty miles  an  hour,  and  I  carry  any  thing  that 
I  could  carry  in  any  vehicle  of  like  capacity. 

The  apiary  furthest  away  is  twelve  miles 
from  home."  To  go  to  this  yard  with  a  light 
load  and  a  team  requires  two  and  a  half 
hours  with  good  average  driving,  with  an- 
other half-hour  for  unloading,  driving  to 
the  barn,  putting  up  the  team,  etc.  Then 
at  noon  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  barn  and 
feed  the  team  before  I  can  go  back  to  work. 
At  night  there  is  another  delay  in  hitching 
up.  Then  if  I  wish  to  carry  any  thing  from 
the  yartl  I  must  either  stay  until  dark  or 
carry  it  a  safe  distance  from  the  bees,  and 
then  get  it  loaded  in  a  hurry  before  any 
angry  bees  have  begun  to  worry  the  horses. 
I  find  that  at  least  six  hours  of  the  time  is 
spent  going  and  coming,  with  the  extra 
work  made  necessary  because  of  the  horses, 
hitching  uj),  etc. 

With  the  auto  I  make  the  run  in  45  min- 
utes, and  go  right  up  to  the  bees,  turn  oflf 
the  switch,  and  in  live  minutes  can  be  at 
my  work.  At  noon  I  jumj)  into  the  car,  go 
about  .so  rods  to  dinner,  and  when  I  return 
I  can  run  right  up  among  the  bees  again 
and  have  no  fear  of  any  thing.  I  i)Ut  in  a 
full  half  day's  work  in  the  afternoon,  crank 
up  the  machine,  and  in  45  minutes  am  at 
home  getting  ready  for  supper.  I  save, 
therefore,  four  and  a  half  hours'  time  on  a 
trip. 
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For  luy  heaviest  hauling  I  use  a  farm 
team;  but  for  most  of  the  road  work  I  use 
the  auto,  and  find  the  saving  of  time,  when 
work  is  pressing,  a  most  valuable  feature. 

Prophetstown,  111. 

[Mr.  Stewart's  experience  has  been  quite 
in  line  with  our  own.  For  the  last  five 
years  we  have  used  the  automobile  in  going 
to  our  bee-yards.  It  has  proven  to  be  relia- 
ble; and  as  a  means  for  getting  to  the  yards 
quickly  it  has  no  equal.  Where  a  man  runs 
a  series  of  outyards  a  machine  will  enable 
him  to  take  care  of  more  bees  than  he  could 
possibly  do  in  the  old-fashioned  way  with  a 
horse  and  buggy  or  a  horse  and  wagon.  If 
his  time  is  worth  any  thing  this  is  a  big 
item. 

As  Mr.  Stewart  says,  there  is  no  danger 
from  stings;  and  the  modern  automobile,  if 
one  has  ordinary  skill  and  mechanical  sense, 
will  give  him  no  trouble  in  handling,  i)ro- 
viding  he  has  a  standard  make.  In  this 
connection  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  per- 
sons would  never  be  able  to  run  a  self-pro- 
pelled vehicle,  because  it  is  not  in  them  to 
run  or  drive  it.  An  automobile  is  some- 
thing like  a  fractious  horse — it  requires  a 
little  skill  and  a  little  experience  to  han- 
dle it. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  test  the  motor 
cycle  for  outyard  work.  While  it  is  a  si)len- 
did  one-man  machine,  it  can  carry  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  luggage:  and  its  ca- 
pacity is,  therefore,  somewhat  limited.  But 
there  are  conditions  under  which  the  motor 
cycle  will  do  quite  as  much  work  as  an  or- 
dinary automobile  at  far  less  initial  cost  and 


far  less  cost  for  maintenance.  Brand-new 
machines  can  now  be  had  for  anywhere 
from  $175  to  $250.  We  are  testing  a  Harley- 
Davidson  that  sells  for  $210.  As  soon  as 
we  have  had  more  experience  with  it  we  will 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  some  form  of  self-propelled  vehicle  will 
be  almost  a  necessity  for  outyard  work,  es- 
pecially if  there  be  as  many  as  four  or  five 
apiaries,  some  of  the  furthest  of  which  are 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  the  home  yard.  In 
order  to  get  good  locations  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  go  quite  a  distance.  If  a  yard 
is  fifteen  miles  away,  a  horse-drawn  vehicle 
is  too  slow,  wasting  too  much  valuable  time. 
If  a  man  is  capable  of  handling  and  operat- 
ing four  or  five  yards  successfully,  the  more 
actual  work  among  the  bees  he  can  do  him- 
self, the  less  he  has  to  hire.  If  he  has  to 
si)end  half  his  time  on  the  road  he  loses 
practically  half  of  his  capacity  to  make  the 
yards  earn  him  his  revenue. — Ed.] 


MEDIUM-PRICED  AUTOMOBILES. 


Steam  vs.  Gasoline  Machines. 


BY  JOHN   P.   TIILL. 

Noticing  the  few  remarks  in  Gleanings 
about  automobiles,  will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Stan- 
ley steam  car?  Have  you  any  in  your  city? 
Would  you  prefer  steam  or  a  gasoline  car? 
I  may  order  a  car  for  about  flOOO,  to  seat 
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four  persons,  and  am  uiulecideii  which  kind 
to  buy.  1  feel  inclined  toward  the  Stanley 
steamer,  owing  to  its  easy  riding,  on  account 
of  my  wife's  health.  She  underwent  an  op- 
eration about  a  year  ago,  and  is  very  tender 
in  the  side.  Any  information  you  can  give 
me  in  reference  to  this  car  will  be  fully  ap- 
jireciated. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  21. 

[There  are  only  two  steam  automobiles  on 
the  market  that  we  would  recommend — the 
White  and  the  Stanley.  Both  of  them  are 
said  to  be  somewhat  exj^ensive  to  maintain. 
Hoth  use,  for  the  same  mileage,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  gasoline  than  the 
regular  internal  explosion,  o/  what  is  gen- 
erally called  a  gasoline-engine.  They  are 
not  as  satisfactory  for  winter  use;  they  are 
much  more  complicated,  have  a  lot  of  little 
dinky  jnimps,  and  small  pipes  that  are  lia- 
ble to  give  trouble.  If  one  can  afford  a 
chauffeur,  and  stand  the  larger  cost  for 
maintenance  and  repairs,  the  machine  is  all 
right.  It  is  easier  to  drive  than  the  gaso- 
line-car, is  more  flexible,  is  slightly  quieter 
than  some  gasoline-cars,  and  can  be  driven 
at  a  slower  pace  through  crowded  sections 
of  a  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gasoline- 
car  has  been  so  far  perfected  that  there  are 


J'.ASKKT    USKD   l.N   SECURING   S\VAJ;.\L:j   LiXSTKKKD   l.N    THE 
TOP  OF  TAIili  TREES. 


several  machines  that  can  be  driven  fully  as 
slowly  as  the  steam,  and  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  much  less  than  that  of  the  other 
type. 

If  you  want  a  nice  little  gasoline-car  for 
about  $1100,  that  your  wife  can  drive,  that 
is  very  quiet  in  operation,  quieter  than  most 
steam  machines,  that  can  be  driven  at  any 
speed  from  one  mile  up  to  thirty,  w'e  would 
recommend  the  Cartercar  friction  drive.  It 
has  a  very  simple  transmission,  and  is 
about  the  quietest  gasoline-car  of  which  we 
have  knowledge.  We  have  one  of  them  in 
our  family,  which  runs  so  quietly  that  one 
would  think  it  was  an  electric.  It  seats 
four  people,  and  has  a  nominal  rating  of  22 
or  25  horse  power.  The  Overland,  at  $1000, 
will  carry  four  passengers.  It  is  a  faster 
machine,  and  is  exceedingly  well  designed. 
If  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  mon- 
ey you  will  find  the  Reo  $1250  four-cylinder 
one  of  the  best  iBachines  on  the  market, 
built  in  a  large  factory,  and  is  first-class  in 
every  respect.  This  will  carry  five  passen- 
gers; has  ample  power,  and  is  backed  by  a 
company  that  has  been  making  good  for 
years.  We  have  driven  Reos  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  have  three  of  them  in  our 
family.  One  double-cylinder  car  we  drove 
thousands  of  miles  with  a  maintenance  ex- 
pense of  only  $50.00  a  year 
for  repairs  and  tires.  Talk 
wdth  any  garage  man  and  he 
will  tell  you  this  is  remarka- 
ble, and  yet  the  two-cylinder 
Reo  cars  have  been  doing 
that.  You  can  buy  these 
two -cylinder  five-i)assenger 
cars  for  $1000.  They  are  very 
simple,  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  repairs  would 
probably  be  less  than  any 
other  car  you  could  buy;  but 
j  j  I  njB  it  is  not  as  well  adapted  for 
r^'  I  Mi  ^^*y  streets,  for  slow  driving, 
kr*  *•  IM  ^^  ^^^  Cartercar.  The  four- 
Iv"  .1^^  cylinder  motor  makes  a  more 
flexible  power,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  Cartercar. 
especially  with  its  form  of 
transmission,  would  be  bet- 
ter suited  for  your  purpose. 

The  Ford  four-cylinder  and 
the  Buick  four-cylinder  are 
also  fine  machines.  The 
former  can  be  bought  for 
$850,  and  is  a  five-passenger 
car.  The  latter  costs  about 
$1000.  If  you  have  a  top  to 
either  it  will  add  about  $75.00 
more  to  the  expense. 

We  ha\  e  absolutely  no  in- 
terest in  any  one  of  these  cars; 
do  not  carry  any  agency,  nor 
do  we  have  any  advertising 
from  any  of  these  makes. 
The  writer  has  made  a  special 
study  of  automobile  con- 
struction. Owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  subscrib- 
ers^have  been  asking  for  in- 
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formation  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  tell  of 
our  experience. 

If  you  were  in  the  country,  and  wanted  to 
go  over  very  rough  or  muddy  roads  we  would 
recommend  one  of  the  high-wheeled  ty])e  of 
machines  made  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  or  by  the 
Auto  Bug  Co.,  iSTorwalk,  Ohio.  These  are 
good  machines;  but  they  are  ungainly-look- 
ing. They  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral styles  of  automobiles  with  pneumatic 
tires.  For  pleasure-driving,  the  pneumatic- 
tired  low-wheeled  machines  are  much  to  be 
preferred. — Ed.] 


SECURING  SWARMS  IN  TALL  TREES. 


BY   FRANK   C.  PELLETT. 


Quite  frequently  the  question  is  asked, 
"  How  shall  I  capture  swarms  that  cluster 
in  tall  trees?"  The  editor  always  gives  the 
excellent  advice  to  place  the  apiary  where 
there  are  no  convenient  clustering-places 
beyond  easy  reach.  Perhaps,  however,  there 
are  others  situated  as  I  am,  with  no  such 
place  available,  and  so  I  will  try  to  make 
clear  my  methods  of  capturing  swarms  that 
have  clustered  high  up  above  the  reach  of 
the  longest  ladder.  Every  year  there  are 
several  such  swarms  to  be  considered,  and 


in  some  cases  they  cluster  from  forty  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  ground.  After  three  succes- 
sive years  of  tree-climbing,  however,  let  me 
say  that  we  are  ])reiiaring  to  follow  the  edi- 
tor's advice  to  get  the  bees  out  of  easy  reach 
of  tall  trees  as  soon  as  possible.  None  of 
the  methods  described  froni  time  to  time 
have  been  of  any  use  to  me,  as  my  trees  are 
very  tall  native  oaks  and  elms,  walnvits, 
etc.,  with  few  limbs  less  than  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

A  painter's  extension  ladder  enables  one 
to  reach  the  limbs,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance  it  is  simply  climb.  The  accom- 
panying picture  shows  the  basket  which  we 
use  for  bringing  the  bees  to  the  ground,  a 
large  one  holding  a  bushel  and  a  half,  with 
ropes  tied  across  to  form  a  convenient  han- 
dle. With  this  basket  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  most  of  the  swarms.  Simply 
climb  the  tree  and  shake  them  into  it  and 
bring  them  down.  When  perchance  a 
swarm  clusters  so  far  out  on  the  limbs  that 
we  can  not  use  the  basket,  a  sack  is  substi- 
tuted. The  other  picture  shows  a  large 
swarm  that  clustered  in  the  extreme  top  of 
a  large  elm.  The  bees  may  be  seen  leaving 
the  sack  and  entering  the  hive.  This  was 
the  most  difficult  feat  of  three  years'  experi- 
ence, and  about  cured  us  of  tlie  tree-climb- 
ing habit. 
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ackerman's  apiary,  showing  ventilating-blocks  under  the  brood-chamber. 


Although  we  ha\e  had  some  bad  ones  we 
have  never  yet  tailed  to  get  tlie  swarm,  no 
matter  liow  diflicult  their  location,  although 
it  is  no  simjile  matter  to  get  the  sack  over  a 
large  cluster  on  the  end  of  a  limb  forty  feet 
above  ground. 

Atlantic,  Iowa. 

[You  don't  say  any  thing  al)out  clipping 
your  queens'  wings.  If  you  i)racticed  cli])- 
ping  all  your  queens  in  the  first  ])lace,  there 
should  be  little  or  no  climbing  of  these  tall 
trees.  All  you  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  wait  for  the  swarms  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective queens,  when  the  rest  would  be 
easy. — Ed.] 


INCREASED     BOTTOM     VENTILATION    TO 
STOP  SWARMING. 

The    Plan  of  Raising    the  Hives    from    Bottom- 
boards  Practiced  Four  Years  with  Good 
Results. 


BY  WAIiTER  ACKERMAN. 


When  the  weather  gets  hot,  and  bees  liang 
out  around  the  entrances,  I  jnit  blocks  un- 
der the  hives  toward  evening,  varying  the 
thickness  of  the  blocks  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  colonies.  For  instance,  if 
the  bees  hang  out  just  a  little  I  use  >^-inch 
blocks;  in  other  cases  I  use  ^-inch;  and  for 
colonies  that  are  very  strong,  l>^-inch.  By 
the  next  day  the  bees  begin  to  act  different- 
ly; and  so  far  as  preventing  swarming  is 
concerned,  if  this  work  is  done  not  less  tlian 
a  week  before  there  are  signs  of  swarming, 
it  can  be  stopped.    One  needs  to  be  careful, 


however,  and  not  let  robl)ing  get  started. 
Even  though  my  hives  are  i)retty  well 
shaded  1  have  Ijeen  providing  this  extra 
ventilation  for  about  four  years,  and  I  would 
not  think  of  doing  any  other  way. 

In  regard  to  comlj-building  between  the 
combs  and  bottom-board,  my  experience  is 
like  that  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Yeomans,  as  given 
on  i)age  G38,  October  15.  I  ha^  e  never  had 
such  trouble.  The  bees  use  either  side  of 
the  hive  or  the  ends  for  entrances. 

The  illustration  shows  my  yard  as  it  was 
two  years  ago.  Some  of  the  hi\es  are  raised 
from  the  bottom-board.  The  one  marked 
with  a  cross  had  four  two-inch  blocks  imder 
it,  besides  the  extra  ventilation  atTorded  by 
reason  of  the  super  being  moved  back. 
Some  of  the  other  hives  had  %-inch  blocks, 
while  still  others,  being  nuclei,  were  kept 
closed  on  accouiit  of  danger  of  r()V)l)ers.  I 
had  shade-l)oards  over  the  hives,  but  re- 
moved them  when  the  picture  was  taken. 

It  is  very  windy  here  at  times,  and  I  need 
plenty  of  weight  on  the  covers  to  keep  them 
from  blowing  olT. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

[Several  have  already  rejiorted  favorably 
on  this  kind  of  l)ottom  ventilation  to  keej) 
down  swarming.  The  Irick  is  so  simple,  and 
so  easily  ai)i)lied,  thai  we  h()i)e  many  will  try 
it  and  reiK)r1.  Di^i't  forget  that  the  remedy 
must  be  ai)i»lied  fx fore  tlie  bees  make  prep- 
arations for  swarming.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  doul)t  less  others  who  have  tried  this 
ventilation  i)lan  for  checking  swarming.  If 
so,  we  hope  they  will  rei)ort  their  experi- 
ence.— Ed.] 
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SWARMING. 


Some    of    the    Causes    that    Induce    it;    Can  the 
Swarming  Instinct  be  Bred  out?  an  Elemen- 
tary Discussion  that  will  Prove  Help- 
ful to  Beginners. 


BY   GEO.    W.    WILLIAMS. 


3 


It  is  generally  understood  that  swarming, 
or,  rather,  the  interruption  of  work,  before 
and  after  the  swarming  act,  costs  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  honey  we  could  otherwise  se- 
cure. It  is  true  that  we  can,  by  more  or 
less  complex  systems  of  management,  i)ar- 
tially  overcome  this  loss;  but  we  i)ay  the 
price  in  added  work,  and  in  worry  and  un- 
certainty. What  a  boon  it  would  be  if  we 
could  eliminate  this  troublesome  tendency! 
But  can  we  do  it?  The  logical  way  would 
seem  to  be  by  selection  and  judicious  breed- 
ing, both  of  which  are  advocated  by  some  of 
our  best  writers.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed 
we  must  fully  analyze  the  difficulties  that 
must  be  overcome. 

We  must  always  keep  before  us  the  fun- 
damental truth  that  bees  are  not  reasoning 
beings  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  are 
governed  entirely  by  instinct.  We  must 
also  remember  that,  while  instinct  is  knowl- 
edge, it  is  inherited  knowledge,  and  it  is  as 
unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians.  Hence,  under  similar  condi- 
tions the  actions  and  conduct  of  bees  will 
always  be  the  same,  regardless  of  location. 
Allow  me  to  emphasize  this  thought,  and 
put  it  in  the  form  of  an  unvarying  princi- 
ple: Under  similar  conditions,  any  given 
stimulus  will  at  any  time  produce  the  same 
results. 

Another  fact  we  must  consider  is  that 
bees,  being  governed  entirely  by  instinct, 
can  have  no  initiative  of  their  own,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  stimulated  to  any  ac- 
tion whatever  by  outside  influences. 

Now  it  follows,  that,  as  bees  are  governed 
by  instinct,  and  instinct  is  stimulated  to 
action  by  outside  influences,  if  we  are  to 
change  results  from  what  we  have  at  pres- 
ent, we  must  change  either  the  instinct  of 
the  bee  or  the  surrounding  influences.  Ei- 
ther one  will  secure  results. 

We  know  that  bees  will  not  swarm  at  all 
under  certain  conditions.  Given  room,  a 
cool  and  uniform  temperature,  and  freedom 
from  the  excitement  of  other  bees  swarm- 
ing, they  will  not  swarm.  Inversely,  con- 
tract and  crowd  the  abode,  raise  the  temper- 
ature, and  place  them  among  swarming  col- 
onies, any  bees  will  swarm.  L^nfortunate- 
ly,  the  conditions  that  stimulate  them  to  do 
their  best  work  in  storing  also  stimulates 
the  swarming  instinct.  This  limits  the 
field  for  improvement  in  this  direction  to  a 
choice  among  the  half-dozen  systems  of 
more  or  less  successful  control  by  manipula- 
tion. 

After  a  trial  of  any  or  all  of  these  sysuems 
our  minds  invariably  turn  toward  the  other 
and  very  desirable  thing  of  changing  the  in- 
stinct of  bees  so  that  they  will  not  desire  to 
swarm,  no  matter  how  we  crowd  them  nor 


how  rapid  a  pace  we  induce  them  to  main- 
tain. 

Upon  a  careful  analysis,  this  seems  less 
hojjcful  than  the  other  scheme,  unless  we 
could  control  mating  as  we  control  it  in  our 
other  live  stock;  for  any  tendency  to  im- 
provement in  this  direction  is  leveled  down 
by  the  crushing  mass  of  adverse  influences. 

When  we  can  successfully  control  the 
mating,  we  can  hope  for  practical  results 
along  this  line,  and  not  before;  for  instinct, 
as  I  stated  before,  is  simi)ly  inherited  knowl- 
edge handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration from  some  remote  ancestor  who 
somehow  acquired  it,  and  it  is  as  real  and 
tangible  a  portion  of  the  nervous  system  as 
the  legs  or  wings  are  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  young  bee  does  not  have  to  learn  to 
gatlier  honey  nor  to  build  comb,  but  the 
knowledge  comes  to  it  ready  made  along 
with  the  knowledge  of  walking  or  flying. 
So  it  seems  that,  if  we  are  to  change  the  ac- 
tions of  the  bees  and  not  change  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  them,  we  must  really 
change  their  physical  structure.  We  all 
know  what  a  gigantic  undertaking  it  is  to 
change  tlie  length  of  our  bees'  tongues,  even 
with  millions  of  tubes  of  red  clover  tempt- 
ing them  every  day  in  June,  calling  on  na- 
ture to  add  just  one  tiny  bit  to  the  tips  of 
tlieir  tongue  so  as  to  sip  the  precious  nectar 
almost,  but  not  quite,  in  reach. 

How,  then,  can  we  hope  for  any  great  re- 
sults in  clianging  a  tendency  that  was  im- 
planted ages  before  Samson  found  the 
swarm  in  his  lion's  dried  carcass,  and  has 
ever  since  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
systems  of  "taking  u]) "  tlie  heavy  new 
swarms  and  keeping  the  swarm. 

If  we  are  to  change  the  physical  structure 
we  must  do  so  by  subjecting  the  bees  to  a 
sustained  condition  that  does  not  excite  the 
swarming  tendency,  long  enough  so  that 
this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  shall  be- 
come eliminated  by  disuse.  How  long  this 
may  be  I  do  not  know.  I  knew  two  in- 
stances where  colonies  had  remained  25 
years  without  swarming,  and,  when  placed 
in  ordinary  conditions,  they  swarmed  as 
freely  as  if  they  had  never  had  a  vacation. 
I  imagine  tliat,  if  we  were  to  put  a  colony 
into  a  case  isolated  from  other  bees,  and 
leave  them  a  couple  of  thousand  years  or  so 
without  swarming,  and  then  restore  them 
to  ordinary  conditions,  they  would  not 
swarm  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years 
any  way;  but  I  should  not  expect  much 
better  results. 

There  is  one  thing  that  offers  some  slight 
hope  for  improvement;  and  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency of  some  offspring  to  vary  slightly 
from  the  parent  stock.  But  in  bees  and 
ants  the  efTect  of  their  habits  of  mating  has 
been  to  equalize  and  fix  the  racial  instincts 
so  firmly  in  their  physical  structure  that 
sports  are  rare  indeed;  but  they  do  occur, 
and  by  a  combined  effort  in  selecting  the 
non-swarming  queens  to  breed  from  we  may 
improve  in  this  respect;  but  it  will  be  a  slow 
process,  and  in  the  meantime  we  comb-hon- 
ey producers  must  use  the  best  system  we 
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can  find  to  overcome  the  tendency.  At]any 
rate,  these  troubles  of  swarming,  foul-brood, 
etc.,  are  not  without  their  benefits.  1  can 
control  foul  brood,  and  I  can,  by  a  proi)er 
system,  direct  the  energies  of  the  bees  into 
the  i)roper  channels,  and,  by  my  system  of 
shaking,  keep  their  energy  keyed  up  to  the 
proper  i)itch  while  the  flow  lasts;  and  while 
/can  do  these  things  at  a  profit, others  who 
possibly  could  do  them,  but  do  not  take  the 
trouble' to  learn  how,  tlo  not  do  them,  and 
fail.  Otherwise  they  might  be  troublesome 
competitors. 

By  the  way,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that, 
if  the  swarming  impulse  were  eliminated, 
the  building  of  drone  comb  would  also  be 
eliminated?  The  thought  has  occurred  to 
me  that,  if  we  could  establish  and  maintain 
the  conditions  favorable  for  building  worker 
comb  only  (always  excepting  the  time  of 
superseding),  the  swarming  question  would 
be  solved. 

I  have  been  able  to  establish,  but  not  to 
maintain,  this  condition  indefinitely.  Now, 
Dr.  Miller,  can  you  not  suggest  some  plan 
to  do  so,  and  thereby  place  the  coping  to 
the  splendid  monument  you  have  erected 
to  guide  the  feet  of  the  laity? 

Redkey,  Ind. 


THE  UNDERLYING  PRINCIPLE  OF   SHAK- 
ING. 


Interchange  of  the    Division  of  a  Sectional    Hive 
the  More  Scientific  Treatment. 


BY  LEO  E.  GATBLY. 


Successful  honey-producers  have  reported 
beneficial  results  from  shaking  to  increase 
the  energy  of  bees;  and,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  others  have  expressed  a  strong  be- 
lief in  its  efficiency.  I  wish  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  mistake  made  in  supposing 
the  operation  in  itself  to  be  in  some  myste- 
rious way  a  stimulus,  while  all  such  bene- 
fits clearly  emanate  from  a  change  of  con- 
ditions connected  with  the  manipulation. 
Let  us  lay  aside  tradition  and  preconceived 
notions,  examining  this  subject  with  a  de- 
sire to  know  the  truth. 

The  error  in  concluding  that  benefit  is 
derived  purely  through  the  act  of  dislodg- 
ing bees  from  their  combs  into  a  pile  before 
the  hive  is  apparent  when  the  claim  is  set 
forth  that  the  disturbance  will  bring  old 
colonies  into  some  psychological  condition 
which  characterizes  swarms.  If  newly  hived 
swarms  display  an  unusual  degree  of  activ- 
ity, it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
such  energy  is  not  a  result  of  the  swarm 
having  issued  from  the  hive,  nor  its  han- 
dling in  being  captured,  but  entirely  from 
new  environments.  How  frequently  is  an 
incidence  taken  for  a  cause  !  and  how  severe- 
ly are  the  poor  bees  often  matle  to  sulTer 
through  ignorance  and  lack  of  careful  in- 
vestigation! It  is  the  broodless  condition 
of  newly  hived  swarms,  and  not  mental 
conditions,  that  is  alone  attributable  to  an 
increased  activity. 


i>AMAUED    SHIPPl^G-CAt5Efe. 
See  Bee-keeping  in  the  Southwest. 

Colonies  that  refuse,  during  a  good  flow, 
to  do  super  work  while  others  may  be  busy 
in  the  sections,  will,  if  investigation  be 
inade,  generally  be  found  laboring  under 
adverse  conditions.  They  can  usually  be 
induced  to  do  so  by  i)roviding  more  favora- 
ble conditions  under  which  naturally  they 
are  inclined  to  do  such  work — never  through 
dumping  them  out  upon  the  grass.  Some 
colonies  are  naturally  inclined  to  ignore  su- 
pers because  of  inferior  blood;  but  more 
frequently  it  is  the  result  of  extenuating 
circumstances  and  surrounding  influences. 

Shaking  will  occasionally  remove  unde- 
sirable conditions  through  breaking  into 
and  disarranging  the  natural  order  of  things; 
but  the  benefits  are  accidental,  and  he  who 
would  be  master  of  the  situation  nnist  rather 
locate  and  remedy  evils.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  mere  act  of  dumping  bees  before  their 
entrance,  and  letting  them  crcej)  back  to 
their  work,  is  of  absolutely  no  value  except  ^ 
when  connected  with  a  change  of  environ-  ^ 
ment.  To  anticipate  beneficial  results  from 
indiscriminate  shaking  would  be  extremely 
illogical  and  inconsistent,  as  it  is  simply 
l>revenLing  the  colonies  from  working.  On 
the  other  hand,  intelligent  manii)ulation  is 
imi)erative  and  indis|)ensaV)le  to  profitable 
lioney-l>i"o<luc1  ion. 

\\y  the  transposition  of  brood-sections, 
users  of  tli\  isible  hives  can  accomplish  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor, 
the  oV)ject  sought  by  "shakers."  To  create 
increased  activity  positively  it  is  then  only 
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necessary  to  interchange  the  two  divisions 
of  the  brood-chamber,  causing  the  bees  to 
move  honey.  This  scientific  operation, 
practiced  at  the  time  of  giving  surpkis  re- 
ceptacles, will  compel  the  bees  to  begin  su- 
per work  immediately. 

In  shaking,  as  in  our  other  operations,  let 
us  apply  knowledge  and  scientific  principles 
instead  of  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  some 
intangible  and  mysterious  force  or  freak  of 
nature. 

Sebastian  Co.,  Ark. 

[We  doubt  if  all  of  our  readers  will  agree 
with  our  correspondent  in  saying  that  the 
extra  energy  of  a  new  swarm  is  due  to  a 
change  of  external  conditions  rather  than 
to  any  psychological  effect.  Possibly  he  is 
right.  In  any  event,  the  subject  will  merit 
some  discussion. — Ed.] 


RHEUMATISM  AND  BEE-STINGS. 


An  Interesting  and  Instructive  Article. 


BY   A  MICHIGAN   COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 


I  have  been  instructed,  amused,  and  de- 
pressed as  my  mind  has  been  played  upon 
by  the  various  references  I  have  seen  in  pro- 
fessional, miscellaneous,  news,  and  special 
journals  upon  bee-sting  poison  and  rheuma- 
tism. I  have  experienced  these  different 
mental  modalities  as  sense,  nonsense,  and 
ignorance  are  exposed  by  the  various  writers. 
I  note  in  Gleanings  occasional  discussions 
of  this  subject.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the 
ways  of  bees  nor  in  the  production  of  honey. 
I  am  only  a  country  doctor  who  studies, 
among  other  subjects  of  routine,  "rheuma- 
tism." Any  one  who  is  looking  for  a  cure 
for  rheumatism  is  searching  for  what  he 
will  never  find.  One  who  is  looking  for  a 
relief  for  his  own  rheumatism  may  find  it. 

The  old-fashioned  notion  that  there  is  a 
cure  for  a  disease  —  i.  e.,  that  a  disease,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  its  peculiar  manifesta- 
tions in  the  person  who  has  it,  has  a  medicine 
that  will  operate  curatively,  is  no  longer 
held  by  any  one  who  has  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  diseases  and  the  action  of 
remedies.  Diseases  manifest  themselves 
differently  in  different  people.  In  one,  so- 
called  rheumatism  manifests  itself  in  one 
way;  in  another  person  its  manifestations 
are  as  different  as  if  due  to  another  cause. 
Some  have  the  pain  located  in  the  back, 
others  in  the  trunk,  some  in  the  small 
joints,  others  in  the  large  ones.  In  some 
the  pains  are  muscular;  in  others  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  tendons  and  sheaths  of 
muscles.  In  some  it  hurts  all  the  time;  in 
others  pain  is  periodical,  or  aggravated  by 
particular  conditions.  Some  have  fever 
with  rheumatism,  and  are  sick  abed.  Some 
have  heart-valves  and  heart  muscle  involv- 
ed. Some  can  not  move;  others  are  so  rest- 
less they  can  not  keep  still.  Now,  to  relieve 
the  particular  manifestations  of  the  rheu- 
matic affection  a  remedy  must  be  selected 
that  corresponds   to  the  individual's  case. 


Every  person  has  his  own  individual  rheu- 
matism. Be  the  aggravation  in  his  heart, 
general  muscular  system,  tendons,  sheaths 
of  muscles,  joints,  or  where  it  may  be,  it  is 
affecting  him  differently,  and  he  is  a  differ- 
ent "rheumatic,"  just  as  he  may  be  a  child, 
a  grown-up  person,  one  with  good  habits,  is 
afflicted  with  other  taints,  is  rugged  or  weak, 
plethoric  or  anemic,  exposed  or  well  housed, 
confined  to  bed,  or  impelled  to  move  about 
for  relief,  etc. 

Physicians  no  longer  prescribe  medicines 
for  diseases.  They  prescribe  for  the  sufferer 
who  has  the  disease,  and  dispense  the  rem- 
edy as  indicated  by  the  signs  and  manifes- 
tations in  his  particular  case. 

The  actual  cause  of  rheumatism  is  not 
known;  but  it  is  known  not  to  be  uric  acid. 
Uric  acid  may  be  the  cause  of  gout,  but  not 
of  rheumatism.  The  opinion  generally  pre- 
vails among  scientific  jihysicians  that  rheu- 
matism is  a  germ  disease,  althovigh  the  ex- 
citing microbe  or  microbes  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  identified  (see  Med.  Record, 
Dec.  11, 1909,  p.  970).  Some  rheumatics  are 
relieved  by  salicylic  acid,  some  by  colchu- 
cum,  some  by  aconite,  some  by  one  remedy, 
some  by  another.  There  is  no  specific  for 
it.  Consequently,  if  bee-poison  will  relieve 
a  form  of  expression  that  rheumatism  may 
take,  it  is  foolish  to  exjiect  it  to  relieve  all, 
any  more  than  salicylate  of  soda  will  relieve 
all. 

There  is  a  type  of  rheumatism,  or  rheu- 
matic-like ache  and  pain,  that  will  be  re- 
lieved by  apiuni  virum.  —  the  poison  of  bee- 
stings. The  kind  of  joint  and  muscle  aches 
and  pains  that  will  react  to  the  bee-poison 
is  that  accompanied  by  local  dropsical  swell- 
ings about  the  parts  affected.  The  skin 
around  the  sore  spot  is  waxy  and  pale  in  ap- 
pearance. The  urine  is  usually  scanty. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  small  in  se- 
vere cases. 

Many  cases  of  heart  involvement  with 
fluid  in  the  "heart-sack"  yield  to  it.  The 
synovial  (or  joint)  membranes  are  particu- 
larly frequent  seats  of  the  swelling  that  will 
respond  to  this  treatment. 

The  cases  of  rheumatic-like  states  that 
will  be  relieved  by  the  bee-poison  are  not  the 
most  common  kind  by  any  means.  That 
is  the  reason  that  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
the  ailment  are  not  relieved  by  the  treat- 
ment. Those  cases  that  have  been  reported 
as  cured  or  ameliorated  have  been  the  ones 
to  which  the  poison  is  remedial;  those  that 
have  not  reacted  needed  some  other  kind  of 
remedy,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
one  of  a  dozen. 

The  virus  of  honey-bees  is  a  commodity 
in  the  drug  market,  and  is  to  be  had  from 
pharmacists  for  dispensing.  It  has  its  in- 
dications in  the  therai)eutic  field,  and  is  in 
the  armamentarium  of  hundreds  of  physi- 
cians. Those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  and 
who  understand  its  clinical  indications,  rely 
upon  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  is  to  be 
reposed  in  any  drug.  I  believe  that  there 
are  dealers  in  and  producers  of  bee  products 
who  can   tell   something    about    "orders" 
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from   pliannacists  for  the  "raw"  material 
from  which  the  remedy  is  jiroduced. 

[While  our  correspondent  modestly  signs 
himself  "A  Country  Doctor,"  one  of  our 
staff  happens  to  know  something  of  him. 
Dr.  —  is  connected  with  a  great  institution 
where  his  oi)portunity  for  observation  and 
treatment  of  rheumatism  is  much  greater 
than  most  doctors  have.  AVe  know,  too, 
that  he  had  under  his  care  one  of  the  most 
severe  cases  of  rheumatic  affection  that  is 
often  seen,  and  this  case  came  from  a  bee- 
keeper's family.  We  can  only  add  that  our 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  as  shown  in  the 
case  mentioned,  is  unbounded,  and  we  know 
his  article  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to  be  help- 
ful, and  to  set  our  readers  right  on  this  mat- 
ter.—Ed.] 


PRODUCING  COMB  HONEY  WITHOUT  SEP- 
ARATORS. 


How  the  Super  Should  be  Arranged;  Full  Shee/s 
of  Foundation  in  Split  Sections. 


BY  SAMVEL  SIM1MIN8. 


Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  and  other  practical 
producers  claim  that  they  have  produced 
good  straight  section  combs  of  high  quality 
without  using  separators,  and  they  are  fully 
justified  in  making  the  assertion.  Never- 
theless, when  manufacturers  start  to  offer 
supers  for  sections  set  up  without  separators 
they  find  very  little  demand  for  such  wares. 
It  may  be  that  the  members  of  our  fraternity 
have  not  been  educated  to  the  use  of  sections 
without  separators,  though  I  fear  many  will 
never  take  the  necessary  trouble,  slight  as 


it  is,  to  keep  their  hives  level.  That  point 
is,  of  course,  important,  more  especially 
where  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  not  used 
and  they  are  not  fastened  to  both  sides  of 
the  section. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  making  stren- 
uous efforts  to  induce  comb-honey  producers 
to  make  a  trial  without  using  separators.  I 
also  showed  how  one  might  meet  the  prob- 
lem half  way,  as  it  were,  by  adopting  twin 
supers  with  only  four  sections  across  (Fig. 
17,  1904  edition,  "Modern  Bee  Farm"),  or 
triplets  with  three  sections  across.  In  any 
of  these  there  are  no  lose  pieces  about,  and 
no  large  number  of  sections  without  a  sepa- 
rator. 


The  narrow  or  vertically  divided  form  of 
super  allows  of  rai)id  completion,  and  per- 
mits of  further  manipulation  to  that  end. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  end-row  sections 
are  often  thinner,  and  frequently  delayed  in 
completion;   but  the  twin   crates  all()w  of 
these  outer  ends  being  presently  turned  to 
the  center,  and   the  center  to  the  outside.     ^ 
They  are  then  worked   out  as  perfectly  as    ^ 
any.     The   trii)lets  first   illustrated   in   my     ^' 
1886  pam^ihlet  allow  of  similar   nuinii)ula- 
tion,  while  the  central  crate  is  quickly  ready 
for  removal. 

Perhaps  even  a  greater  advantage  with 
these  twins  and  triplets  is  that  of  having 
fixed  slatted  bottoms.  They  can  thus  be 
l)laced  close  on  top-bars  of  the  frames  below; 
but  note  this  —  always  croiistvise  of  the 
frames.  Thus  the  bees  have  a  number  of 
square  openings,  admitting  them  to  the  su- 
l)ers,  and  those  sjiaces  are  Jiever  filled  up 
with  bits  of  comb,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  i)lace  is  left  for  brace-combs  between  the 
frames  and  the  first  super.  Neither  is  there 
any  space  between  the  additional  sets  of  su- 
pers that  may  be  given  later — a  condition  in 
ordinary  sujiers  which  sometimes  checks  the 
bees,  resulting  in  the  upper  tiers  being  bad- 
ly finished  or  entirely  neglected.  'Though 
placed  crosswise  on  the  brood-frames,  all  sets 
of  supers  are  placed  the  same  way. 

You  need  crush  no  bees  in  placing  the  su- 
pers in  position,  because  they  are  in  twins 
or  triplets;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  glue- 
ing-down  causes  little  inconvenience  com- 
pared with  the  manifold  advantages  derived 
from  the  twin  or  triplet  system  without  sep- 
arators. A  full-size  crate  with  slats  close  on 
the  frames  below  would,  of  course,  be  some- 
what difficult  of  removal;  but  the  sectional 
formation  on  vertical  lines  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing,  as  a  practical  worker  soon  finds. 

The  slats  should  not  be  more  than  X-inch 
thick;  a  ^-inch  bar  is  clumsy,  and  serves  to 
]ilace  the  sections  that  much  further  from 
the  bees  below — a  detriment,  as  will  be  ad- 
mitted, when  first  getting  the  bees  to  start 
sui)er  work.  Many  section-frame  holders 
have  the  bottom-bar  y$  inch  thick,  and 
these,  again,  sjiaced  y^  inch  away  from  the 
frames — a  most  serious  imi)ediment,  more 
especially  when  the  ai)iarist  also  interposes 
a  queen-excluder. 

One  reason  why  the  ^-inch  bar  is  used 
under  sections  is  probably  because  the  pro- 
ducer often  insists  upon  working  four  sec- 
tions in  a  frame  instead  of  three,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  manufacturer  appears  to  £" 
encourage  this  fal.se  practice.  By  spreading  %. 
sections  over  too  wide  a  superficial  area  the 
combs  are  not  completed  so  quickly,  neither 
are  they  finished  all  around  against  the  wood 
as  perfectly  as  when  fewer  are  used  within 
the  confines  of  the  warmth  ascending  from 
the  colony.  The  fact  is,  a  t  ier  of  three  crates, 
each  holding  21  sections,  will  be  finished  off 
more  quickly,  and  in  better  condition,  than 
two  crates  of  24  or  28  .sections  each. 

This  point  in  favor  of  the  smaller  number 
of  sections  to  the  crate  is  intensified  when 
the  additional  outer  margins  of  space  are 
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given  up  to  packing  rather  than  to  a  surphis 
of  exposed  sections  a  much  smaller  number 
of  combs  being  found  in  an  unfinished  state, 
at  the  close  of  the  season.  As  an  example, 
a  moderately  strong  stock  was  supered  with 
a  crate  of  only  16  sections;  and  \\  ithin  a  few 
days  the  nvmiber  was  made  up  to  three  in 
one  tier.  Two  were  so  quickly  completed 
that  they  were  removed  and  replaced  by  two 
others,  making  five  in  all  (of  sixteen  each) 
during  a  poor  honey  season,  and  in  little 
more  than  three  weeks  the  whole  80  were 
completed  in  perfect  condition.  Colonies 
in  other  hives,  supered  with  crates  contain- 
ing 24  sections,  and  having  exposed  sides, 
did  not  finish  off  half  the  number.  The 
small  crates  of  16  each  were  within  an  outer 
case,  and  the  work  was  so  rapid  that  the 
queen  had  all  the  stock  combs  to  herself. 
No  excluder  was  used;  and,  even  if  so  inclin- 
ed, she  had  no  chance  to  start  laying  where 
the  workers  were  storing  all  the  honey  they 
brought  in.  The  crates  had  slatted  bottoms 
resting  close  on  the  frame-bars,  and  each 
crate  close  on  that  below. 

If  the  bees  are  induced  to  start  ofif  more 
quickly  in  the  smaller  well-protected  crate 
it  stands  to  reason  the  queen  is  less  likely  to 
be  crowded  out  of  her  legitimate  domain, 
and  the  hive  has  a  larger  population  all  the 
time,  while  excluders  are  sviperfluous. 

The  twins  or  triplets  with  slatted  bars  may 
be  set  on  with  a  sliding  motion,  starting 
from  the  ends  of  the  frames;  or  any  one  used 
to  bees  can  place  them  after  smoking,  by  a 
gentle  swaying  motion  that  will  cause  any 
stray  bee  to  run  down. 

As  illustrated  in  the  1886  pamphlet  issued 
by  me,  the  outer  sections  are  set  against 
>^-inch  slips  tacked  to  the  sides  of  the  cases, 
thus  equalizing  the  thickness  of  the  combs. 
I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  less 
than  l^-inch  sections  without  sei^arators, 
and  have  had  no  uneven  or  bad-shaped 
combs  built  at  that  gauge.  I  have,  hoM- 
ever,  alw^ays  used  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
i.  e.,  fixed  to  top  and  two  sides,  but  %  inch 
clear  of  the  bottom,  and  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  the  editor  that  foundation  show- 
ing through  the  saw-cut  is  likely  to  give 
comb  honey  a  bad  name.  Full  sheets  wax- 
ed to  the  top  and  sides  certainly  give  combs 
that  can  be  shipped  more  safely  than  those 
combs  built  from  starters  only;  but  the  wax- 
ing around  the  sides  will  surely  be  objected 
to  as  much  as  the  foundation  showing 
through  without  that  rim  of  wax  inside,  and 
which  shows  up  only  too  well  when  the  comb 
is  cut  out.  If  the  waxing  is  strong,  the 
foundation  held  in  the  saw-cut  is  certainly 
far  stronger  for  shipping  to  distant  markets. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  above  question  of 
marketing,  and  for  securing  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  beautiful-looking  combs 
with  even  worker-finished  cappings,  one 
might  well  agree  that  there  is  no  comb  hon- 
ey to  equal  that  started  from  the  smallest 
possible  guide  of  wax,  so  far  as  the  eating  of 
it  is  concerned. 

A  diminished  output,  however,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  broken  combs,  will  not 


bring  much  profit  to  the  producer,  nor  will 
the  salesman  be  at  all  eager  to  repeat  his 
order  for  goods  that  do  not  arrive  in  a  pre- 
sentable or  marketable  condition.  Hence 
while  studying  the  consumer  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  producer  can  not  alford  to  discard 
the  most  expeditious  methods  of  preparing 
his  sections;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  quick- 
er way  than  that  of  inserting  the  foundation 
into  sections  cut  through  on  three  sides — 
i.e.,  top  and  two  sides;  and,  still  further,  by 
having  the  foundation  long  enough  to  slip 
into  three  or  four  sections  in  the  same  row 
at  one  operation — a  plan  I  have  adoi)ted  for 
some  18  years;  besides  sending  out  large 
numbers  so  prepared  during  that  period, 
without  one  single  intimation  that  there 
was  any  idea  of  artificial  comb  honey. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  I  sent  Glean- 
ings a  sample  frame  of  three  sections,  cut 
through  on  three  sides,  with  the  full  sheet 
of  foundation  across  the  three;  but  the  edi- 
tor did  not  seem  to  catch  on  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  great  saving  of  time  over  wax- 
ing, and  no  possibility  of  any  ill-shaped 
combs  caused  by  foundation  falling  through 
the  weight  and  heat  of  the  bees. 

I  have  found  little  advantage  is  using  high 
side  walls  to  super  foundation,  as  the  bees 
almost  invariably  scrape  off  the  raised  por- 
tions and  start  anew.  I  have  also  reason 
to  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  at  the 
same  time  to  alter  somewhat  the  bases  of  the 
cells.  We  hear  very  little  of  the  VanDeusen 
flat-bottomed  foundation  now,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  that  kind  is  least  noticeable 
in  the  finished  product.  The  very  thin  base, 
when  altered  by  the  bees,  being  "little  if  any 
thicker  than  the  natural  comb,  is  a  point 
that  brings  us  nearer  to  pleasing  the'palate 
of  the  consumer. 

Heathfield,  Eng.,  Dec.  4 


A  VISIT  TO  A  CALIFORNIA  APIARY. 


Prospects  for  the  Season. 


BY  MRS.    H.    G.    AOKLIN. 


The  writer  took  a  run  a  few  days  ago  out 
to  the  apiary  of  D.  J.  Shultis,  secretary  of 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bee-keepers'  Club. 
This  apiary,  of  about  325  colonies,  is  located 
a  short  distance  from  the  Monrovia  car  line 
and  Santa  Anita  road.  The  path  to  the 
house  leads  through  an  orange-grove,  and  on 
the  morning  of  my  visit  the  bees  were  liter- 
ally swarming  on  those  full-blooming  trees. 

On  reaching  the  house  a  young  girl  direct- 
ed me  to  the  apiary,  which  is  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north,  kindly  telling  me  to  call 
to  Mr.  Shultis  before  reaching  there,  and  he 
would  come  out;  otherwise  I  might  get  stung. 
I  walked  right  in,  but  did  not  turn  around 
and  walk  right  out  again,  as  the  bees  were 
too  busy  with  orange-blossoms  to  pay  any 
attention  to  me. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shultis  were  bothlfas'busy 
as  they  could  be,  trying  to  give  the"  bees 
room  by  extracting  a  few  combs  from  each 
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sui)er.  Two  or  three  hot  tlays  had  brought 
the  blossoms  forward  so  quickly  that  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  rush  of  honey;  and 
the  way  that  orange-blossom  nectar  was  sail- 
ing in  was  a  caution. 

I  was  soon  ready  to  pumj)  the  smoker  for 
Mr.  Shultis  while  he  brushed  the  bees  from 
the  combs.  Some  of  those  combs  must 
have  contained  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  hon- 
ey, they  were  so  fat;  but  I  believe  some  Cal- 
ifornia bee-keepers  like  fat  combs.  At  any 
rate,  this  particular  one  gave  his  bees  a 
chance  to  build  them  that  way,  having  one 
or  two  combs  less  than  the  regulation  num- 
ber in  each  super.  The  capping  on  this  hon- 
ey was  fully  as  white  as  on  the  white-clover 
or  basswood  honey  in  the  East. 

The  comi)actness  of  this  apiary  was  a  sur- 
prise. There  were  ;>25  hives,  all  facing  one 
way,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in  a  compara- 
tively small  space — ^just  room  enough  be- 
tween the  rows,  north  and  south,  to  run  a 
narrow  wheelbarrow.  It  seems  almost  any 
thing  can  be  done  with  bees  when  nectar  is 
l)lentiful:  but  I  wonder  if  they  will  be  as 
amiable  all  this  hot  summer  after  the  orange 
bloom  is  gone. 

Mr.  Shultis  expects  to  get  four  tons  or 
more  of  orange-blossom  honey  this  spring; 
and  as  this  w'ill  be  practically  the  first  new 
honey  on  the  market,  it  will  command  a 
fancy  price.  The  honey-tanks  stand  out  in 
the  sunshine,  and  are  "filled  by  means  of  a 
pipe  running  from  the  honey-house,  several 
feet  distant.  They  are  also  near  a  wagon- 
road.  Room  to  place  a  five-gallon  can  is 
made  in  the  ground  under  each  faucet,  so  fill- 
ing the  honey  into  cans  and  loading  it  will 
be  comparatively  easy. 

In  conversing  with  a  gentleman  from  Can- 
ada the  other  day,  who  has  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  the  past  year  en- 
gaged in  the  bee  business,  an  interesting 
subject  was  touched  upon.  He  claims  that 
wintering  is  more  of  a  i)roblem  here  than  in 
his  old  home.  His  argument  is  that  the 
queen  lays  no  eggs  during  the  cool  rainy 
months;  but  the  workers  are  out,  except 
when  it  is  raining,  after  forage,  which  real- 
ly amounts  to  but  very  little,  thereby  wear- 
ing themselves  out  and  reducing  the  strength 
of  the  colony,  with  no  brood  coming  along 
to  take  their  places.  The  consequence  is 
that,  when  fruit  bloom  comes  on,  most  col- 
onies are  too  weak  to  send  out  a  large  force 
of  workers,  and  so  the  harvest  is  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  bees  wintered  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate have  been  resting  for  several  months, 
and  start  out  in  the  spring  with  a  large  force 
of  energetic  workers.  Of  course,  we  all  un- 
derstand that  the  deciduous  fruit  bloom 
comes  on  much  earlier  here  than  in  the 
North  and  East.  How  is  this,  Mr.  Califor- 
nia Reekeeper? 

The  late  rains  have  set  things  a-hummin' 
in  beedom.  Bees  are  being  moved  to  wild- 
buckwheat  fields  that  would  have  remained 
on  their  winter  stands  only  for  the  rain. 
Nevertheless  a  large  honey  crop  is  not  ex- 
pected in  Southern  California,  especially 
where  the  sages  are  the  principal  forage 
l)lants. 


Wild  mustard  grows  almost  everywhere 
in  great  profusion  in  this  locality,  and  is 
now  in  full  bloom.  Probably  it  is  always  in 
full  bloom.  I  never  remember  seeing  it 
otherwise.  Why  do  we  not  hear  of  wild- 
mustard  honey?  If  all  the  waste  i)laces 
were  covered  with  sweet  clover  instead  of 
mustard,  what  a  jollification  the  bees  would  _. 
have;  and,  incidentally,  their  keepers  also!        ^. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clayton,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  ex-  ^^ 
l)erimenting  with  an  uncapping -device 
which,  if  it  proves  a  success,  will  be  a  great 
labor  and  time  saver  to  bee-keei)ers,  and 
especially  so  to  the  apiarist  who  has  hun- 
dreds of  colonies.  I  can  just  imagine  the 
outfit  working  which  I  saw  standing  still 
the  other  day.  A  gasoline-engine  was  hitch- 
ed up  to  our  eight-frame  extractor,  with  this 
device  firmly  attached  to  the  top  of  the  ex- 
tractor. The  most  arduous  labor  of  the  bee- 
keeper with  that  outfit  will  be  to  pocket  the 
money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  season's 
crop. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  I^s  Angeles 
County  Bee-keepers'  Club  will  occur  on  Sat- 
urday, .Fune  4,  in  the  committee  room,  third 
floor.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  club 
did  enough  during  the  first  week  of  its  exis- 
tence to  justify  its  organization.  The  com- 
mittee named  to  confer  with  the  County 
Sui)ervisors  in  regard  to  shipping  restrictions 
got  right  after  its  work;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  an  ordinance  was  ])assed  prohibit- 
ing the  shipping  of  any  bees,  which  were  lo- 
cated within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  district 
infected  with  black'brood,  into  this  county. 


Plenty  of  Honey  from  the  Cow  Pea. 

Mr.  Dillard.  April  1,  page  235,  asks  if  bees  gather 
honey  from  field  peas.  My  ob.servatlon  for  years 
has  been  that  the  field  pea  that  he  refers  to,  which 
is  the  cow  pea,  not  the  pea  of  the  North,  does  pro- 
duce nectar  or  some  sweet  around  the  joints  where 
blossoms  join  the  upright  stems.  This  is  where  the 
bees,  and  particularly  the  common  red  wasps,  love 
to  teed.  I  do  not  know  that  the  honey-bee  can 
reach  the  honey  in  the  blossoms.  Whatever  sub- 
stance exudes  from  the  point  mentioned  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  blooming  time  alone,  but  is  present, 
more  or  le.ss,  later,  the  joints  taking  on  bright  or 
dark  red  color.  My  reason  for  stating  that  the  pea 
to  which  Mr.  I),  has  reference  is  the  cow  pea  is  that 
this  is  the  Southern  pea,  and  should  be  in  bloom 
late.  The  Canada  field  pea,  if  grown  in  Georgia, 
would  be  ripe  and  dry  by  harvest. 

Phncnix.  Ariz.,  April  7.  K  T.  HUNT. 


Plaster-of-Paris  Method  of  Killing  Rats  Very  Sat- 
isfactory. 

1  wish  to  indorse  Mr.  Hacking's  method  of  exter- 
minating rats,  p.  128.  I  have  used  it  for  years,  and 
consider  it  the  most  humane,  effective,  and  safe 
way  of  ridding  the  premises  of  rats.  They  are  hard 
to  catch  in  traps,  and  cats  as  well  as  fowls  are  liable 
to  be  caught.  1  would  not  put  out  poison  for  any 
consideration.  1  take  the  precaution  to  turn  a  box 
over  the  pan  of  mixture,  with  the  corners  blocked 
up  so  nothing  larger  than  a  rat  can  go  under.  This 
keeps  poultry  and  birds  from  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  put  out  a  dl.sh  of 
water  if  there  is  any  water  to  be  had  within  half  a 
mile,  for  they  will  immediately  go  in  search  of  it: 
and  if  they  have  to  go  a  few  rods  It  takes  them  away 
so  they  do  not  die  about  the  buildings. 

If  a  cat  or  dog  should  happen  to  eat  a  carcass 
there  would  be  no  bad  effect  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  rat  had  been  poisoned. 

Mansfield,  Pa.,  March  14.  A.  D.  WATSON. 
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(4 LEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURP: 


Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


Disinfecting  Hives  and  Frames  ;  Honey  Vinegar. 

1.  Is  not  boiling  water  sufficient  to  disinfect  foul- 
brood  hives  and  frames? 

2.  Can  a  super  of  dry  combs  that  has  been  on  a 
foul-brood  hive  be  used  with  safety? 

3.  I.ast  spring  I  had  a  few  colonies  that  showed 
foul  brood;  but  after  they  swarmed  and  the  new 
queen  had  ooninienced  laying  it  disappeared.  When 
a  new  swarm  is  placed  on  full  comb.s.  why  would 
they  not  work  as  well  in  two  supers  or  hive-bodies, 
with  full  foundation,  as  one? 

4.  How  can  I  make  honey  vinegar?  1  put  several 
gallons  of  honey-sweetened  water  in  a  crock  last 
fall,  and  it  is  now  just  as  sweet  as  ever.  1  have  a 
good  deal  of  very  dark  honey  which  is  not  readily 
salable,  and  1  should  like  to  make  it  into  vinegar. 

5.  Is  there  any  way  to  restore  soured  honey? 
Fenwick,  Mich.  C.  W.  Sanders. 
[1.  It  is  doubtful  if  boiling  water  splashed  into  the 

hives  would  be  sufficient:  but  frames  should  be 
boiled  at  least  twenty  minutes,  and  we  would  rec- 
ommend one  or  two  hours  to  make  sure.  We 
should  much  prefer  to  disinfect  the  hives  by  means 
of  a  flame  from  a  gasoline-torch  or  burning  a  little 
straw  inside  of  the  hive,  so  that  every  portion  of  the 
inside  of  the  hive  and  the  entrance  and  alighting- 
board  will  be  blackened  but  not  charred. 

2.  Yes  and  no.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
empty  combs  from  a  super  above  a  foul-broody  col- 
ony will  not  carry  di.sea.se;  and  as  there  is  always 
danger,  we  would  advise  putting  such  combs  in 
some  particular  hive  and  keeping  watch  of  them 
there.  If  you  wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  melt  the 
combs  up  and  substitute  clean  frames  with  founda- 
tion. If  the  rendering  be  done  properly  the  price 
secured  from  the  wax  will  buy  new  foundation. 

3.  A  swarm  can  just  as  well  be  placed  in  two  su- 
pers or  hive-bodies  of  combs  as  in  (me  —  no  advan- 
tage in  using  two  unless  the  colony  is  very  strong. 

4.  Your  honey  water  was  probably  too  sweet. 
The  late  K.  France,  who  used  to  make  considerable 
(luantities  of  honey  vinegar,  determined  the  degree 
of  sweetness  by  putting  in  the  mixture  of  honey  and 
water  a  fresh  egg.  If  the  egg  would  float  so  as  to 
leave  just  a  spot  above  the  liquid  about  as  large  as 
a  ten-cent  piece  he  pronounced  it  about  right.  Mr. 
G.  D.  Black  uses  an  ordinary  hydrometer.  This 
should  sink,  he  says,  into  the  liquid  so  that  the 
scale  will  register  at  U.  It  is  important  to  place 
the  sweetened  water  in  a  warm  place  in  an  open 
vessel  covered  with  cheese-cloth  to  keep  out  in- 
sects. The  process  of  making  vinegar  can  be  great- 
ly hastened  by  using  "  mother  "  from  an  old  vine- 
gar-barreL 

5.  Nothing  can  be  done  with  sour  honey  except  to 
convert  it  into  vinegar. — Ed.] 


Making  Increase  and  Changing  from  Eight-frame  to 
Danzenbaker  Hives. 

Last  year  I  had  one  colony  of  bees,  and  managed 
to  increase  it  to  four  colonies  without  any  trouble, 
and  they  are  doing  finely.  They  are  in  eight-frame 
dovetailed  hive.  I  have  now  bought  twelve  Dan- 
zenbaker hives  with  supers  and  full-sheet  founda- 
tion. What  is  the  best  way  to  make  increase  from 
eight-frame  hives  to  Danzenbaker  hives,  without 
swarming?  In  your  booklet,  "Facts  About  Bees,'' 
on  p.  56,  you  speak  about  the  queen  occupying  the 
cells.  How  did  the  queen  get  there?  Was  it  acci- 
dental or  was  she  shaken  off  into  the  grass  with  the 
bees?  On  p.  774,  Dec.  15,  Mr.  Barron  tells  me  how  to 
increase  on  the  shake-out  plan.  Where  does  he 
shake  the  bees  ?  and  what  does  he  do  with  the 
brood?  I  wish  very  much  he  had  told  more  about 
It  In  his  communication. 

Tilton,  N.  H..  Dec.  25.  F.  M.  Clark. 

[When  we  speak  about  the  queen  "occupying  the 
cells,"  p.  56  of  "  Facts  about  Bees,"  we  mean  laying 
in  those  cells.  You  have  the  impression,  somehow, 
that  she  went  inside  of  a  queen-cell.  That  is  not 
what  we  meant.  Referring  to  the  item  on  page  774, 
Dec.  15,  Mr.  Barron  meant  the  usual  procedure — 
that  is,  shaking  the  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance. 


The  brood  can  be  left  in  the  parent  hive,  for  not  all 
of  the  bees  will  be  shaken  out  of  it.  For  further 
particulars  on  shook  swarming  see  "  Facts  About 
Bees,"  also  our  A 15  C  of  Bee  Culture,  under  the  head 
of  "Swarming."— Ed.] 

Would  Another  Swarm  Issue  Within  30  Days  ? 

When  the  first  .swarm  comes  out.  if  the  old  hive 
with  what  bees  are  left,  together  with  all  the  frames 
of  brood  and  queen-cells,  are  moved  to  a  new  stand, 
can  two  of  the  frames  of  brood  containing  one 
queen-cell  be  placed  in  a  hive  on  top  of  the  old 
hive,  having  a  queen-excluder  between?  There 
would  thus  be  one  queen-cell  in  the  top  hive,  and 
one  in  the  lower  liive  with  queen-excluder  between 
them.  ( )f  coiirse,  there  would  have  to  be  a  small 
opening  in  the  top  hive  till  the  young  queen  has 
taken  her  bridal  flight.  As  soon  as  the  young 
queen  has  commenced  to  lay.  the  top  hive  could  be 
filled  out  with  frames  of  foundation.  Would  such 
an  arrangement  cause  the  lower  hive  to  cast  an- 
other swarm  before  thirty  days?  If  one  of  the 
young  queens  failed  to  return  from  her  flight,  the 
other  would  most  likely  land  safely. 

Colorado.  A.  B.  Clement. 

[There  will  be  no  danger  of  a  second  .swarm  if  all 
the  cells  but  one  are  cut  out  in  the  lower  hive.  .\s 
to  whether  the  colony  will  raise  a  queen  in  the  sec- 
ond story  when  they  have  a  perforated  zinc,  a  good 
deal  will  depend  on  cifcumstances.  The  bees  might 
and  might  not  allow  the  virgin  in  the  upper  .story 
to  remain.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  strain  and 
the  time  of  the  year. — Ed.] 


The  Danger  of  Sugar  Syrup  Going  into  the  Supers. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  I  fed  26  hives  of  bees  i  after  I 
took  the  .supers  off)  200  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  I  fed  tho.se  same  hives,  before  I  put  the 
supers  back  on  them,  125  lbs.  more  of  sugar,  and  at 
the  time  I  put  the  supers  on  I  had  the  brood-cham- 
bers full  of  bees  and  brood  and  sugar  syrup.  I  be- 
lieve the  bees  carried  a  good  portion  of  that  syrup 
up  into  the  super.s.  Did  1  lay  myself  liable  to  pro.s- 
ecution  for  violation  of  the  pure-food  law?  I  .sold 
my  honey  to  the  public. 

Gardener,  Va.,  .Ian.  29.  II.  Hurt. 

[It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  bees  would  carry  into 
the  supers  the  syrup  that  you  fed.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  it  was  all  capped  over  before  the  honey- 
flow  came  on.  A  good  portion  of  it  will  be  u.sed  in 
brood-rearing.  We  see  no  rea.son.  therefore,  why 
you  could  not  honestly  sell  your  honey  as  pure 
honey.  We  would,  however,  avoid  feeding  just  be- 
fore the  honey-flow,  for  then  there  would  be  quite  a 
possibility  that  some  of  the  uncapped  syrup  might 
be  carried  Into  the  supers.— Ed.] 


Bee-keeping  in  a  Garret  Very  Simple. 

I  read,  on  page  113,  Feb.  1.5,  about  a  colony  of  bees 
kept  in  a  garret  for  eleven  years,  and  that  never 
•swarmed.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Stew- 
art ever  changes  the  frames  in  the  brood-nest — that 
is.  took  out  the  old  combs  and  put  in  new  ones,  and 
also  if  he  requeened,  and  how  often,  or  did  he  leave 
it  to  the  bees  to  supersede  her? 

Vowinckel.  Pa..  April  4.  D.  P.  Toomey. 

[Mr.  Stewart  replies  as  follows:] 

In  an.swering  the  questions  submitted  I  will  men- 
tion some  other  things  that  may  be  desirable  infor- 
mation to  some  persons  desiring  to  make  a  start 
with  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  garret. 

The  hive-stand  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  window,  and  the  window  raised  about 
an  inch  to  afford  the  bees  ingress  and  egress.  The 
gla.ss  should  be  closely  covered :  and  if  there  are 
other  windows  they  should  be  shaded  .so  that  the 
bees  see  no  light  except  that  from  the  opening  at 
the  sill,  which  is  an  extension  of  their  alighting- 
board. 

When  for  any  reason  the  hive  is  opened  for  ma- 
nipulation it  is  well  to  open  the  window,  when 
most  of  the  bees  that  take  wing  will  fly  out.  In  the 
colony  kept  eleven  years  in  a  garret  without  swarm- 
ing there  was  no  change  of  frames  or  combs  in  the 
brood-nest,  and  it  was  but  once  requeened  by  the 
owner.  The  bees  did  the  superseding,  with  the  one 
exception,  and  in  that  instance  the  colony  was 
queenless,  and  without  eggs  or  larvae- cause  not 
known.  In  such  a  case  the  colony  (without  re.scue) 
is  doomed.    Fortunately  this  does  not  often  occur. 

The  main  precaution,  and  practically  the  only 
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disturbance  of  the  brood  necessiiry.  Is  twice  a  year 
to  see  that  a  queen  is  present  (by  her  works),  and 
that  there  are  sufficient  stores  —  namely,  in  the 
spring  during  fruit-l>looni  just  before  putting  on 
supers;  and.  again,  in  autumn  after  the  honey  sea- 
son, about  Sept.  1,  when  talking  off  supers.  If  ei- 
ther or  both  are  lacking,  tlie  only  remedy  is  to  re- 
queen,  to  feed,  or  to  do  both. 

Toledo,  o.,  April  7.     -  Charles  Stewart. 

[We  expect  to  have  shortly  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject from  another  who  has  had  a  wide  experience 
with  this  garret  method  of  keeping  bees. — Kd.] 


Black  Brood  and  the  Sectional  Hive. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courteous  reply  to 
my  criticism,  p.  157,  March  1,  and  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  editorial  in  your  issue  for  .June 
1,  1909,  in  which  you  say,  "If  black  brood  should 
once  get  started  in  an  apiary  of  ours  we  would  treat 
the  whole  apiary,  irrespective  of  whether  individu- 
al colonies  showed  the  disease  or  not."  I  regard 
this  as  sound  doctrine,  and  we  would  certainly 
adopt  this  plan  if  foul  brood  of  any  kind  were  to 
break  out  in  our  apiary.  From  this  point  of  view, 
by  employing  economic  methods  of  treatment  I 
can  not  see  wherein  the  sectional  hive  would  be  a 
very  bad  proposition.  Far  be  it  from  any  desire  of 
mine  to  cover  up  any  of  the  weak  points  of  the  sec- 
tional hive,  and  it  is  easy  so  see  that  foul  brood 
might  get  a  pretty  strong  foothold  in  an  apiary 
where  the  frames  were  seldom  handled  and  the 
brood-chamber  divisions  interchanged  freely. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that,  if  bee-keepers  would 
keep  only  pure  Italians,  and  see  to  it  that  they  were 
liberally  supplied  with  food  at  all  times,  there 
would  be  little  trouble  from  foul  brood  or  other 
diseases.  The  intermittent  periods  of  semi-starva- 
tion to  which  bees  are  often  subjected  by  careless 
bee-keepers  saps  the  vital  force  of  the  bees  and 
brood,  and  make  them  fall  an  easy  prey  to  disease 
germs  that  are  everywhere  present.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  judicious 
feeding  is  worth  many  pounds. 

Birmingham,  O.  .1.  K.  Hand. 

How  to  Use  Unwired  Foundation  so  it  Will  Not 
Stretch. 

Last  spring  I  inquired  as  to  the  feasibility  of  mak- 
ing Increase  in  an  upper  story  by  the  Alexander 
plan  of  using  full  sheets  of  foundation  without  wir- 
ing. 1  tried  it  with  quite  a  number  of  colonies,  and 
It  was  perfectly  successful  in  every  case,  the  editor 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  bees  occu- 
pied the  upper  story  gradually,  drawing  out  the 
foundation  as  the  queen  needed  it,  making  nearly 
perfect  combs — that  is,  they  were  perfect  except  for 
the  space  that  was  not  filled  above  the  bottom-bar. 

The  queen  seems  to  find  things  exactly  to  her  lik- 
ing, and  just  spreads  herself  over  the  new  combs. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  if  the  honey-flow  comes  on 
early  the  bees  are  apt  to  put  a  lot  of  honey  In  the 
way  of  the  queen. 

The  only  foundation  that  was  at  all  stretched  was 
the  frame  that  I  .sometimes  put  in  the  lower  story 
In  place  of  the  frame  that  I  take  out  with  the  queen 
on  it  to  put  in  the  upper  story.  Vj.  L.  Brown. 

Warren,  Minn.,  Dec.  15. 

[While  one  can  get  fairly  good  combs  drawn  out 
from  foimdatlon  that  is  not  wired,  yet  the  facts  re- 
main that  an  unwired  comb  can  never  be  handled 
as  readily  and  as  rapidly,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
hive,  or  in  an  extractor,  as  one  that  has  been  se- 
curely stayed;  and,  what  is  of  considerable  Impor- 
tance, even  If  horizontally  wired,  foundation  will 
have  less  elongated  or  stretched  cells  near  the  top-" 
bar. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  best  weight 
of  foundation  to  use.  The  old-fashioned,  or  medi- 
um brood  (which,  of  course,  is  more  expensive  by 
reason  of  its  extra  weight),  will  usually  make  bet- 
ter combs  than  the  light  brood. — Ed.] 


A  Chicken  that  Ate  Drones  but  Not  Workers  ;  a 
Remarkable  Case. 

One  day  last  fall  while  working  in  my  yard  I  no- 
ticed a  chicken  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive,  catching 
and  eating  bees.  I  watched  him  for  some  minutes. 
He  would  catch  a  bee  going  in  or  coming  out,  or 
jump  up  and  catch  one.  I  recited  a  few  lines  on  the 
demerits  of  a  fowl  that  would  eat  a  man's  bees,  and 
cha.sed  him  out  of  the  yard.    Koon  I  caught  him  at 


the  same  performances.  I  called  my  wife,  and  we 
decided  to  cut  his  head  off,  which  we  did.  L'pon 
examination  of  the  chicken's  crop  we  found  it  full 
of  drones  but  not  a  single  worker  bee.  After  the  ob- 
.servation  1  reproached  myself  severely  for  killing 
the  goo.se  that  had  laid  for  us  the  golden  egg.  But 
the  unsolved  problem  with  me  is,  how  did  the  fowl 
know  the  difference  between  a  bee  tliat  can  sting 
and  one  that  can  not  ? 
Havythorne,  Wi.s.  I,ewis  ICfaw. 

No  Inspector  Provided  for  in  Iowa.  M 

I  noticed  with  some  amusement  the  remarks  ^ 
about  the  Iowa  law  appointing  a  bee-inspector. 
There  was  such  a  law  passed,  but  no  inspector  was 
appointed.  The  legislature  failed  to  provide  funds 
to  sustain  the  office,  and  probably  no  provision  will 
ever  be  made.  Any  advice  on  the  subject  will  be 
appreciated. 

Anamosa,  la.,  April  15.  Frank  Snydek. 

[This  only  emphasizes  the  great  importance  of 
having  all  foul-brood  bills,  before  they  are  placed 
before  State  legislatures,  carefully  reviewed  by  an 
expert.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, Washington,  D.  C,  has  made  this  a  special 
study,  and  is  willing  to  furnish  copies  of  model  bills. 

In  this  ca.se  It  is  po.sslble  the  Iowa  legislature 
amended  the  bill,  practically  spoiling  it.  This  has 
been  done  before. — Ed.] 


Will  Bees  Remove  Honey-dew  from  Bait  Sections? 

In  putting  bait  sections  in  supers  from  last  year 
with  honey-dew  in  them,  and  cutting  the  caps  so 
the  bees  will  remove  it,  will  the  beesjjut  the  honey- 
dew  back  in  the  sections  again  with  new  honey? 
Jo.SEPH  S.  Bowman. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  April  16. 

[The  probabilities  are  that  the  bees  would  not  re- 
move the  honey-dew  from  the  bait  sections  unless 
the  brood-nest  were  running  short  of  stores.  Any 
bait  sections  containing  honey-dew  should  be  con- 
signed to  the  solar  wax-extractor.  It  would  be  very 
risky  to  put  them  Into  a  super,  expecting  the  bees 
to  remove  it  and  put  good  honey  in  its  stead. 
There  is  no  probability  that  they  would  do  it. 
When  new  honey  came  In  they  would  store  on  top 
of  It.  Such  sections  would  have  to  be  sold  for  less 
price. — Ed.]  

Can  Old  Bees  Raise  a  Queen? 

When  I  find  a  queenless  swarm  with  a  laying 
worker  I  give  It  a  comb  of  hatching  brood,  and  In  a 
few  days  I  put  in  another  comb  with  eggs  and  hatch- 
ing larvse  or  a  ripe  queen-cell.  The  young  bees  soon 
dispose  of  the  laying  workers,  and  they  will  raise  a 
queen  if  they  have  eggs  or  hatching  larvse.  From 
that  I  conclude  that  only  bees  under  a  certain  age 
are  capable  of  raising  a  queen,  and  that  old  bees  can 
not  raise  a  queen. 

HuUy,  Colo.,  Dec.  24.  C.  Stimson. 

[The  plan  you  outline  for  disposing  of  fertile  work- 
ers is  standard  and  good;  but  you  are  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  only  young  bees  can  raise  queens.  The 
fact  has  been  proven  that  old  bees,  when  they  have 
to,  will  assume  the  function  of  nur.se  bees  or  of  rais- 
ing a  queen. — Ed.] 


Honey  Secured  from  the  Field  Pea  only  when  no 
Other  Source  is  Available. 

On  page  235,  April   1,  a  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  If  bees  gather  honey  from  common  field  peas. 
1  have  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  acres  of  them 
every  year,  and  my  bees  always  get  a  gpod  deal  of         _ 
nice  honey  from  them.    I  know  this  to  be  true,  as       m 
the  peas  bloom  when  there  is  a  honey  dearth,  gen-       \ 
erally.  and  .so  the  bees  gather  honey  from  them. 
However,   I   notice  that  they  do  not  work  on  It 
much  if  there  Is  a  better  lioney-plant  blooming  at 
the  same  time.  C.  H.  Eatham,  .Ik. 

Hapldan,  Va.,  April  4. 


Keeping  the  Bottoms  of  Hives  and  Brooders  Dry. 

Tell  A.  I.  H.  that  I  have  discovered  that  a  bunch 
of  straw  or  hay  two  inches  thick  placed  under 
Clough's  lampless  brooders,  either  outdoors  or 
Indoors,  will  keep  the  bottom  dry.  There  will  be 
no  warping  of  the  boards.  This  applies  to  hives  as 
well  in  winter  when  standing  low  on  the  ground. 

Aurora.  111.,  Nov.  19,  1909.  \'.  W.  ("i.oi'GH. 
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Our  Homes 

Bv  A.  I.  Root 


To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 
lue  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and  am 
set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.— Rev.  3  :21. 

I  think  I  have  before  used  this  text  about 
overcoming;  in  fact,  in  the  fore  part  of  Rev- 
elation there  are  many  beautiful  texts  about 
this  matter  of  overcoming  our  fleshly  appe- 
tites and  promptings.  God  has  implanted 
in  us  a  craving  for  food,  and  in  his  loving 
kindness  he  has  made  most  wonderful  pro- 
vision for  ministering  to  our  hunger.  Again 
and  again  I  am  astonished  and  surprised  at 
the  great  profusion  of  beautiful  foods  that 
are  just  within  our  reach  if  we  will  only  put 
forth  our  hand  and  make  use  of  them.  In 
our  next  issue  I  have  something  to  say 
right  along  in  this  line  about  that  beautifiil 
new  berry  of  which  God  has  permitted  me 
to  get  a  glimpse  and  taste;  but  just  now  we 
will  consider  something  else. 

God  has  implanted  within  us  at  least  two 
powerful  cravings  for  something  that  will 
bless  us  and  do  us  good  if  we  remember  that 
text  about  overcoming,  but  something  that 
will  do  us  terrible  harm,  and  send  us  down 
to  the  bottomless  pit  if  we  do  not  exercise 
reason  and  common  sense.  One  extreme 
would  make  raving  maniacs  of  the  whole 
human  family;  "overcoming"  makes  each 
one  of  us,  every  child  of  humanity,  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Cihost,  a  place  where  that 
Spirit  might  dwell  and  bless  us  and  all  hu- 
manity. I  shall  now  have  to  ask  permission 
to  touch  on  something  right  here  that  is 
not  often  considered  very  much  in  print. 

Man  as  well  as  animals  has  at  least  two 
powerful  cravings,  or  we  might  say  in- 
stincts, that  God  has  implanted  in  us  for  the 
preservation,  not  only  of  these  bodies  of 
ours,  but  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  whole 
human  race.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I  go  back  to  chickens  once  more,  for  they 
are  my  intimate  companions,  and  I  see  in 
them  God's  loving  hand  from  the  moment 
they  get  out  of  the  shell  until  they  get  to 
full  maturity.  When  a  chicken  is  two  or 
three  days  old  it  begins  to  show  its  craving 
for  food,  and  it  very  soon  expresses  its 
thanks  to  the  one  who  feeds  it;  and  I  am 
sure  it  shows  a  sort  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude. You  can  teach  this  newly  hatched 
chick,  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  them  al.'  to- 
gether, no  end  of  cute  little  tricks  because 
of  their  craving  for  food.  In  fact,  almost 
the  only  way  to  teach  and  educate  domestic 
animals  is  through  their  love  for  food.  A 
lump  of  sugar  now  and  then,  or  a  nice  ap- 
ple, will  make  a  horse  remember  you,  and 
be  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  his  pow- 
er. Do  not  forget  to  win  in  this  way  the 
confidence  and  love  and  good  will  of  every 
domestic  animal  you  meet  day  by  day.  It 
will  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Well,  your  only  avenue  or  gateway  to  dis- 


arm the  little  chick  of  his  fear,  and  enable 
you  to  teach  him  so  you  can  call  him  or 
pick  him  up,  is  through  this  love  for  food. 
After  the  chick  has  had  enough  grain,  say 
chick  food,  for  instance,  he  will  show  a  won- 
derful appetite  for  lettuce  or  other  green 
stuff  after  he  has  smacked  his  lips  over  it  a 
little  and  learned  what  it  is.  Then  try  a 
little  flock,  say  a  week  old,  with  the  crum- 
bled yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  until  they 
have  "learned  what  it  is.  They  will  have  to 
examine  it  a  little,  and  swallow  some  pieces 
before  they  understand  what  it  is.  But  in 
just  a  few  hours  you  can  get  them  so  crazy 
for  egg  that  they  will  be  chasing  each  other 
frantically  all  over  the  yard.  Some  chop- 
ped-up  meat  or  ground  bone  will  answer  a 
good  deal  the  same  purpose  to  satisfy  the 
craving  or  nature's  call  for  something  that 
will  make  muscle,  bone,  and  feathers. 

Well,  now,  these  chicks  show  nothing  but 
an  appetite  for  food  until  they  are  five  or 
six  months  old.  Then  the  male  portion  of 
the  flock  will  have  to  be  separated  from  the 
pullets.  They  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
nature  manifests  a  most  powerful  iminilse 
and  instinct  besides  the  craving  for  food. 
AVhen  I  got  back  from  Florida,  business 
was  crowding  to  such  an  extent  that  my 
flock  of  poultry  here  in  Medina  had  been 
neglected.  They  had  food  enough,  but  I 
found  eighteen  full-grown  cockerels  with 
about  sixty  of  the  other  sex.  Of  course  I 
made  haste  to  put  them  in  the  cockerel 
yard,  and  clipped  their  wings  so  they  could 
not  get  out,  until  I  could  dispose  of  them 
in  various  ways.  Their  inclosure  permitted 
them  to  get  a  glimpse  every  day  of  the  yard 
containing  the  laying  stock,  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  me  to  study  this  wonderful  in- 
stinct I  have  been  speaking  about.  The 
eighteen  cockerels  would  not  fight  or  quar- 
rel at  all  so  long  as  none  of  the  other  sex 
were  present. 

We  will  now,  if  you  choose,  bid  good-by 
to  the  fowls,  at  least  for  the  present.  Hu- 
manity has  appetites  in  many  respects  much 
like  those  of  the  chickens.  These  appetites 
are  gifts  from  God,  and,  under  proper  re- 
straint in  the  line  of  "overcoming,"  they 
bless  humanity  and  the  whole  human  race; 
but  if  permitted  to  have  full  sway,  without 
being  controlled  by  reason  and  common 
sense,  man  becomes  a  raving  maniac.  Wit- 
ness delirium  tremens  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  insane  and  idiotic  asy- 
lums, and  this  nameless  crime  that  prompts 
men  to  risk  being  lynched,  or,  perhaps,  be- 
ing burned  at  the  stake.  When  we  see  how 
many  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  strung  up  on 
a  tree,  or  burned  to  death  by  a  crazy  mob, 
we  wonder  how  anybody  but  a  crazy  man 
should  be  tempted  "to  give  way  to  such  in- 
sane foUv;  and  the  crowd  that  "puts  them  to 
death  without  judge  or  jury  is  almost  as 
crazy  and  as  much  to  blame  as  the  poor 
victim,  the  colored  man,  who  gives  way  to 
his  insane  passion. 

Dear  friends,  what  I  have  given  in  the 
above  is  only  a  preface  to  what  seems  to  be 
going  to  prove  a  great  and  wonderful  reve- 
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lation  from  (Sod  to  the  whole  human  race. 
May  be  I  am  a  httle  extravagant;  but  you 
know  how  niuch  I  huxe  said  as  to  the  awful 
waste  that  is  going  on  here  in  the  United 
States  in  the  way  of  si)ending  so  much  time 
and  money  to  feed  our  people.  That  beau- 
tiful prayer  says.  "Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread;"'  but  the  world  is  in  such  haste 
scrambling  after  new  and  good  things  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
"bread."  Note  the  multitude  of  dishes  that 
even  yet  load  down  our  tables,  and  as  a  re- 
sult employ  an  army  of  doctors,  surgeons, 
and  specialists  of  dilTerent  kinds,  besides 
another  and  greater  army  of  trained  nurses 
at  $4,00  a  day  or  more,  besides  the  ex])ense 
of  asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  sick  and 
suffering.  I  have  asked  myself,  "Is  there 
a  remedy,  and  will  there  be  a  turning- 
point?"  Thank  (Jod,  there  is  a  remedy, 
and  the  turning-point  has  come.  God  has 
been  sending  us  .lohn  the  Baptists  and  other 
great  teachers  and  forerunners.  I  told  you 
about  Terry's  work  in  our  issue  for  March 
15;  and  I  closed  the  article  by  what  I  still 
consider  a  wonderful  message  from  Ui)tpn 
Sinclair.  Terry,  Fletcher,  Sinclair,  Dr.  Kel- 
logg, and  hosts  of  others,  are  striving  to 
wake  the  people  up  and  make  them  under- 
stand and  comprehend  why  people  have 
aches  and  pains,  sickness  and  death,  ^^'ith 
all  the  advantages  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root 
has  enjoyed  (a  near  neighbor,  comparative- 
ly, of  T.  B.  Terry),  not  until  he  was  seventy 
years  old  did  he  disco\er  he  could  be  hap- 
pier and  in  far  better  health  without  a  care- 
fully gotten-up  supper,  or  ciny  thing  but  a 
few  ajiples  after  the  noonday  meal. 

Now,  I  have  something  more  to  tell  you 
about  this  man  I'pton  Sinclair.  He  is  a 
young  man,  or  comparatively  so,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  young  (if  he  keeps  on)  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  you  have  not  all  read 
his  talk  in  the  March  15th  (Cleanings,  I 
wish  you  would  get  right  at  it  and  read  it, 
and  then  after  that,  hunt  up  the  Cosyno- 
poliian  magazine  for  May.  If  you  have 
not  one  handy,  send  and  get  it.  Read  Up- 
ton Sinclair's  article  on  "starving  for 
health's  sake."  After  you  have  read  it, 
pass  it  round  to  the  neighbors,  (iet  as 
many  folks  to  read  it  as  possible.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  Sinclair  was  in  reading 
"The  .lungle,"  that  book  that  exposed  the 
meat  condition  of  things  in  our  nation — the 
book  that  caused  President  Roosevelt  to 
send  for  the  author  and  have  a  conference 
with  him.  Now,  please  do  not  understand 
that  I  thoroughly  approve  that  book,  "The 
.Fungle."  While  I  read  it  and  was  charm- 
ed by  the  author's  wonderful  descriptive 
powers,  I  was  also  pained  because  of  some 
things  that  I  thought  should  have  been 
left  out  out.  Another  thing,  I  could  see  he 
was  not  a  professing  Christian,  and  I  fear 
he  is  not  now.  Yet  he  quotes  the  Bible, 
and  seems  to  understand  what  true  Chris- 
tianity is.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  him, 
and  open  away  for  him  to  make  still  further 
discoveries  that  will  benefit  the  human 
family.     Well,  when  you  read  that  article 


in  the  Cosmopolitan  you  will  discover  that 
Sinclair  has  gone  a  little  further  than  I 
have  in  dispensing  with  suppers.  When 
his  digestion  would  not  stand  the  close  con- 
finement of  writing  books  and  articles  for 
the  magazines,  he  began  to  skij)  a  whole 
day,  then  two  days,  and  then  three  and 
four  days,  and,  like  Dr.  Tanner  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  a  Medina  Co.  boy),  he  found  ^ 
out  that  jjeople  could  live  a  dozen  days  or  %. 
more,  and  not  "starve  to  death"  either. 
By  the  way,  when  Sinclair's  health  began 
to  fail  (perhai)s  through  confinement  and 
overwork)  he  went  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Fletcher 
and  Dr.  Kellogg.  They  three  discussed  for 
several  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  the  food 
problem  and  the  health  problem  for  a  na- 
tion of  people.  At  this  period  in  his  life 
Sinclair  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Good 
Health,  and  How  We  Won  It."*  It  is  a 
nice  large  book,  well  illustrated,  and  the 
price  is  only  $1.20.  If  some  of  our  experts 
in  poultry,  while  giving  some  of  their  sys- 
tems, would  give  us  a  book  like  this  (almost 
oOO  pages)  for  the  price  they  charge,  it  would 
look  a  good  deal  better,  if  nothing  more. 
Well,  this  man  Sinclair  has  all  his  life 
seemed  determined  to  put  bodily  health  and 
'wicjor  of  both  mind  and  body  far  above  the 
gratification  of  any  appetite.  He  says  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  "I  have  never  in  my  life 
used  tea  or  coffee,  alcohol  or  tobacco."  Oh 
that  our  great  teachers  (and  great  eloetors, 
too),  by  the  way.  could  stand  up  before  the 
world  and  look  their  pupils  full  in  the  face, 
and  say  what  Sinclair  has  said!  After  Sin- 
clair had  put  on  flesh,  and  got  to  be  almost 
an  athlete,  like  our  neighbor  Terry,  he  felt 
prompted  to  give  a  suffering  and  sinful 
world  the  benefit  of  his  discoveries.  He 
discovered  that  a  man  can  grow  fat  by 
starving  himself.  You  want  to  get  that 
magazine  and  look  at  pioturrs  of  himself 
and  wife,  if  you  can  not  take  time  to  read 
the  whole  article.  I  told  you  that  going 
without  my  supper  of  nourishing  food  gave 
my  digestive  apparatus  an  opportunity  to 
clean  out,  slick  up,  and  mend  things  that 
were  breaking  dow^n,  etc.  Well,  Sinclair 
gives  the  human  form  divine  a  still  better 
chance  by  going  without  food  for  several 
days.  Of  course  he  loses  flesh;  but  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  he  gains  fle.sh  again. 
Arter  a  fast  of  ten  or  twelve  days  he  com- 
mences by  drinking  milk  —  a  glassful  every 
hour  following  this  with  more  substantial 
food  later  on.  He  finally  gained  32  lbs.  in  g 
24  days.  After  he  had  testeil  the  matter  ^ 
again  and  again,  and  secured  such  marvel- 
ous strength  and  energy,  his  wife,  who  had 
been  for  years  an  invalid,  was  promjited  to 
try  it,  although  they  feared  she  could  not 
stand  the  ordeal;  but  now  she  too  is  a  smil- 
ing picture  of  health.  Look  at  the  picture. 
Like  T.  B.  Terry,  Sinclair  has  nothing  to 
sell.  He  has  no  pay  in  any  shape  whatever, 
save  what  the  magazines  and  his  books 
bring  him.     He  is  beating  a  path  through 

*  Frederic  A.  Stokes,  publishers.  New  York. 
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the  wilderness  where  all  the  world  can  fol- 
low if  it  chooses.  He  and  his  wife  both  say 
that,  after  the  first  day,  they  experienced 
but  very  little  inconvenience  from  hunger; 
in  fact,  she  walked  four  miles  every  morn- 
ing with  her  husband  for  six  days  in  suc- 
cession. 

Now,  here  something  funny  comes  in. 
People  lost  at  sea  or  out  on  the  desert  starve 
to  death  in  a  week  or  less.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause thay  can  not  get  good  pure  water. 
Sinclair  drinks  freely  of  pure  water,  all 
through  his  fast,  but  nothing  else.  At  one 
time  while  in  California,  after  having  taken 
a  fast  of  three  days,  and  walking  about  fif- 
teen miles  the  last  day  without  any  trouble 
whatever,  he  came  home  and  read  about 
the  Messina  earthquake.  The  papers  said 
when  food  was  brought  to  those  suffering 
people  they  tore  each  other  like  wild  beasts 
because  tliey  were  crazed  with  hunger,  for 
they  had  been  seventif-two  hours  without 
food.  Sinclair  also  had  been  without  food 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  just  felt 
(/ood  and  happy,  even  after  he  had  walked 
fifteen  miles.  How  can  this  be  explained? 
It  is  very  simple.  Sinclair's  fast  was  a  de- 
liberate and  voluntary  one;  but  the  Italian 
people  were  ignorant,  and  probably  fright- 
ened. They  did  not  know  any  thing  about 
self-control,  and  had  never  heard  the  beau- 
tiful text  about  overcoming.  When  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  he  intended 
man  should  be  Godlike,  and  have  the  abili- 
ty to  rule  and  to  overcome. 

Some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  say  right 
here,  "Well,  old  friend  A.  I.  Root,  why  don't 
you  fast  for  a  cou])le  of  weeks  and  tell  us 
about  it?  Write  up  a  Home  paper,  for  in- 
stance, after  you  have  been  two  weeks  with- 
out food,  and  after  you  have  walked  several 
miles,  say  toward  the  last  day."  AVell,  dear 
friends,  I  have  been  considering  it;  but 
while  I  am  feeling  so  well,  what  is  the  use 
of  my  fasting?  If  I  have  any  more  attacks 
of  grip  fever  or  chronic  dysentery,  I  will 
most  assuredly  try  to  follow  Sinclair.  By 
the  way,  he  says  in  that  magazine  that  you 
had  better  try  it  where  you  can  consult 
daily  with  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  the  fast  cure.  He  says  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  that  one  gets  frightened  because 
friends  and  relatives  declare  he  is  killing 
himself,  etc.  Ernest  and  Huber  both  pro- 
test against  my  making  such  an  experi- 
ment, because  of  my  age;  but  I  feel  sure 
that,  if  I  should  undertake  such  a  task  with 
the  sole  end  in  view  of  benefiting  humani- 
ty, God's  Holy  Spirit  would  give  me 
strength,  both  of  mind  and  body;  and  God 
knows  that  the  lesson  that  is  needed  just 
now  is  one  of  "overcoming"  the  prompt- 
ings of  appetite,  especially  remembering  we 
have  it  in  the  words  of  holy  writ,  that  these 
bodies  of  ours  are  intended  to  be  "temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  that  God  did  not 
send  us  into  this  world  solely  to  have  a 
"good  time"  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
ministering  to  our  lower  and  baser  passions. 

May  the  great  Father  lead  us  and  guide 
us;  and   may  he  bless  Sinclair,  Terry,  and 


Fletcher  in  their  efforts  to  show  us  how  to 
attain  physical  perfection,  and  how  to  de- 
velop into  that  glorious  tnanhoocl  that  the 
Creator  had  in  mind  when  he  placed  us  here 
in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours. 

Ernest  declares  I  must  not  close  this  arti- 
cle without  quoting  a  tribute  that  Sinclair 
pays  to  our  old  friend  Dr.  Salisbury.  Our 
older  readers  may  remember  that  our  jour- 
nal has  had  more  or  less  to  say  about  the 
Salisbury  treatment  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Here  is  what  Sinclair  has  to  say  in 
regard  to  it  in  the  article  in  the  Cosmopol- 
itan : 

For  several  months  after  this  experience  I  lived 
upon  a  diet  of  raw  foods  exclusively  —  mainly  nuts 
and  fruits.  I  had  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the  nat- 
ural diet  for  human  beings;  and  I  found  that  so 
long  as  I  was  leading  an  active  life,  the  results  were 
most  satisfactory.  But  when  I  came  to  settle  down 
to  a  long  period  of  hard  and  continuous  writing  1 
found  that  I  had  not  sufficient  bodily  energy  to  di- 
gest these  raw  foods.  I  resorted  to  fasting  and  milk 
alternately— and  that  is  well  enough  for  a  time,  but 
it  proves  a  nervous  strain  in  the  end.  Recently  a 
friend  called  my  attention  to  the  late  Dr.  Salisbury's 
book.  "The  Relation  of  Alimentation  to  Disease." 
Dr.  Salisbury  recommends  a  diet  of  broiled  beef  and 
hot  water  as  the  solution  of  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  human  body;  and  it  may  be  believed  that  I, 
who  had  been  a  rigid  and  enthusiastic  vegetarian 
for  several  years,  found  this  a  startling  idea.  How- 
ever, I  set  out  to  try  the  Salisbury  system.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  a  good  one;  sorry,  be- 
cause the  vegetarian  way  of  life  is  so  obviously  the 
cleaner  and  more  humane  and  more  convenient. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  do  more  work 
and  harder  work  with  my  mind  while  eating  beef- 
steaks than  under  any  other  regime;  and  while  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  there  will  be  one  less  veg- 
etarian in  the  world. 


Poultry  Department 

By  A.  I.  Root 


KEEPING  CHICKENS  IN  FLORIDA,  AND  SOME 
OTHER  THINGS. 

I  give  the  following  letter  entire  because 
it  is  a  sample  of  the  many  kind  words  that 
come  for  my  department  almost  continual- 
ly. If  kind  words  give  inspiration  as  well 
as  zeal,  I  certainly  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
both. 

Dear  Mr.  Root.— I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  and  calling  you  "dear  friend,"  as  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  liad  known  you  nearly  all  my  life  through 
reading  your  articles  in  Gleanings,  of  which  I 
have  been  a  subscriber,  ofT  and  on,  for  over  thirty 
years.  I  think  your  writings  have  done  more  for 
me  in  the  line  of  trying  to  live  a  Christian  life  than 
any  other  one  thing  — that  is,  through  reading  Our 
Homes.  Long  live  (iLEANiNGS  and  the  editor  of  the 
Homes  department. 

I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  What  is  the 
average  price  of  eggs  and  of  difTerent  kinds  of  grain 
for  feeding,  as  well  as  the  price  of  land  suitable  for 
raising  chickens  in  yoiu-  part  of  Florida?  also  the 
jjrice  of  lumber  for  building  poultry-houses?  I  am 
44  years  of  age,  without  a  family,  and  one  of  the 
biggest  chicken  cranks  in  the  country.  I  have 
some  means,  and  should  like  to  go  to  Florida  and 
engage  in  the  chicken  business.  Your  poultry  de- 
partment I  read  with  great  interest,  and  have  de- 
rived many  good  points  therefrom.  I  am  no  stran- 
ger to  the  poultry  business,  as  I  have  kept  as  many 
as  400  at  a  time. 

I  have  just  read  T.  B.  Terry's  book  on  how  to  keej) 
well,  and  intend  to  practice  some  of  his  precepts. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  April  26.      H.  S.  Thompson. 

When  I  reached  my  Florida  home  last 
November  the  grocers  were  paying  40  cents 
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a  tlozen  for  e}i;gs.  As  they  claimed  that  this 
l)iiee  was  exactly  what  they  sold  them  for, 
we  were  exi)ec'te<l  to  take  our  ])ay  in  goods; 
but  as  Ihey  sold  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
chicken  feed  this  was  easily  managed  while 
we  had  only  about  75  laying  hens.  The 
l)rices  of  the  grain  in  100-lb.  sacks  were  as 
follows:  Corn.  $1.70;  wheat.  $2.30;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  broken  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains, 
called  "corno,"  was  $2.40  i)er  100  lbs.  We 
found  it  rather  cheai)er  to  buy  the  corn  and 
wheat :  liul  as  the  corno  gave  a  variety  which 
the  poultry  seemed  to  enjoy,  we  fed  it  more 
or  less  with  ot  her  grain.  <  )ats  cost  $1.65,  and 
we  used  quite  a  quantity  of  them  for  sprout- 
ing, especially  wlien  we  were  not  able  to  get 
lettuce  refuse  of  Bro.  Rood.  Sprouted  oats 
were  furnished  by  soaking  a  pailful  of  oats 
over  night,  and  raking  them  into  the  ground 
next  morning.  We  endeavored  to  put  in  a 
sufficient  quantity,  so  there  were  always 
more  or  less  sj^routed  oats  in  all  the  five  dif- 
ferent yards.  The  two  acres  of  land  where 
we  keej)  our  chickens  cost  $150  per  acre;  but 
we  are  only  one  mile  from  the  grocery  where 
we  bought  our  supplies.  Further  away,  one 
could  get  land  at  almost  any  price,  say  from 
five  to  ten  dollars  jier  acre  and  up.  A  good 
many  make  a  mistake,  however,  by  not 
counting  the  cost  of  getting  to  the  depot  and 
market  through  the  Florida  sand.  A  great 
deal  of  the  ground  around  Bradentown  is 
covered  with  different  kinds  of  wild  grass- 
es, so  that  it  makes  a  very  fair  road  without 
very  much  expense  for  cleaning  oflf  the 
brush,  etc.  But  where  there  is  a  heavy 
traffic,  such  as  occurs  in  hauling  a  big  crop 
of  celery  to  market,  the  sandy  soil  soon  cuts 
up  so  it  is  sometimes  (juite  a  job  for  a  horse 
to  draw  even  an  empty  wagon  through  these 
sandy  i)laces.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
being  at  a  distance  from  market,  I  do  think 
that  Florida  offers  wonderful  opportunities 
for  the  jioultry  business,  liefore  I  forget  it, 
however,  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  that 
eggs  went  down  to  30  cts.  not  long  after  the 
holidays,  and  then  for  quite  a  while  they 
were  25;  and  when  I  left  Florida  the  last  of 
April  the  i)rice  was  down  to  20  f»ents;  but 
the  )>riee  seldom  goes  lower  than  that. 

I  have  before  explained  quite  fully,  J 
think,  that  very  little  outlay  is  required  for 
buildings  of  any  sort.  In  fact,  the  grown- 
up fowls  will  roost  in  the  trees,  and  get  along 
very  well  without  a  building  of  any  kind. 
There  are  two  drawbacks,  however,  where 
they  are  up  in  the  trees:  You  can  not  catch 
them  when  wanted;  and  owls  and  other  an- 
imals are  liable  to  molest  them. 

In  regard  to  lumber  for  building  poultry- 
houses,  etc.,  we  get  i)lenty  of  cull  flooring 
for  only  $12.00  per  1000,  and  our  five  houses 
were  made  almost  entirely  of  this  stuff. 
A  very  little  cheap  2x7  for  sills  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  cull  flooring  and  the  2x4 
will  make  such  a  building  as  I  have  pic- 
tured and  described  on  i)age  165. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  it  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  why  more  i)e<)- 
ple  do  not  go  into  i)oultry,  and  succeed, 
down  in    sunny   Florida.     Cockerels    that 


were  hatched  out  in  December  weighed  2 
lbs.  each  in  iVpril,  and  sold  readily  for  25 
cts.  i)er  lb.  at  the  same  grocery  where  I  sold 
my  eggs.  Fifty  cents  apiece  for  chickens 
four  months  old  is  what  I  call  pretty  good 
business.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  not 
a  person  in  Florida  offering  baby  chicks  for 
sale.  The  pastor  of  the  >Iethodist  Church 
came  down  one  day,  and,  after  looking  over  M 
my  chicken-ranch,  he  was  so  much  taken  " 
up  with  it  that  he  at  once  sent  away  to  At- 
tica, Ohio,  for  100  baby  chicks.  He  said 
they  offered  them  for  $8.00  per  hundred,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed  clear  to  Bradentown. 
Just  tliink  of  it!  ])eojile  in  a  land  of  almost 
l>eri)etual  sunshine  sending  up  to  stormy 
and  wintry  Ohio  for  chicks,  and  then  pay- 
ing express  charges  for  a  distance  of  toward 
two  thousand  miles!  It  reminds  me  of  the 
time  Eugene  Davis  told  me  he  had  orders 
for  Crrand  Rapids  lettuce,  grown  in  midwin- 
ter in  Michigan,  to  be  shipi)ed  to  Xeio  Or- 
leans, where  lettuce  can  usually  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  the  year  round. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  one  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  chicken  business  in  Florida: 
and  this  is,  the  stick-tight  fleas  and  other 
insect  pests.  Well,  although  these  stick- 
tight  fleas  did  bother  both  us  and  the  chick- 
ens, a  year  ago  last  winter,  during  the  win- 
ter just  past  there  was  hardly  a  flea  visible. 
Perhajis  one  reason  is  that  we  had  plenty 
of  rain  all  winter,  and  this  is  generally  death 
to  those  insects.  Another  is  that  I  ke]it  the 
buildings,  and  especially  the  roosting-jioles, 
jiretty  well  saturated  with  Tjce's  lice-killer, 
put  on  about  once  a  month  with  a  spray- 
jHimp.  I  examined  my  chickens  carefully, 
both  old  and  young,  almost  every  day,  all 
winter,  and  I  found  scarcely  a  trace  of  lice 
or  fleas.  Besides  the  spraying  we  put  strong 
tobacco  dust  in  all  the  nests.  Our  75  laying 
hens  paid  the  grocery  bills  for  myself  and 
wife,  and  paid  for  all  the  grain  for  not  only 
the  75  adult  fowls,  but  the  entire  feed  for 
over  200  chickens. 

Of  course,  I  have  made  no  estimate  in  the 
above  of  the  time  spent  with  the  chickens; 
but  I  have  kept  them  just  for  the  fun  of  it, 
and  not  to  make  money.  It  gave  me 
healthy  outdoor  exercise,  and  paid  all  the 
expenses  for  Mrs.  Root  and  myself;  and 
what  more  can  old  ])eople  like  myself  want, 
any  way?  Of  course,  we  had  jilenty  of  eggs; 
and  (take  notice)  we  had  them,  even  if  the>' 
7vere  40  cents  a  dozen.  That  made  very  lit- 
tle difference  to  us. 

BUTTERCUPS   UP  TO   DATK,    MAY  6.  a 

My  three  pullets  commenced  laying  about  \ 
April  1st,  when  they  were  about  six  months 
old;  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  persists  in  laying  a  good  many  eggs 
without  a  shell,  the  record  of  the  three  would 
be  rather  ahead  of  any  of  my  records  with 
White  I>,eghorns.  My  brother,  who  is  still 
in  Florida,  reports  two  eggs  every  day,  al- 
most without  excei)tion,  and  quite  often 
three,  not  counting  the  shelless  ones.  I 
jiresume  this  peculiar  trouble  with  the  one 
])ullel  can  be  remedied.  We  are  going  to 
do  our  best  at  it. 
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High-pressure  Gardening 

By  A.  1.  PiOuT 


ANOTHER  OF  MY  •'HAPPY  SURPRISES;      THE 
NORTHEY'   BLACKBERRY. 

Just  once  in  my  life  I  was  called  on  to 
take  the  place  of  a  lecturer  belonging  to  a 
lecture  bureau.  My  talk  was  on  "happy 
surprises."  I  said  I  had  been  meeting  all 
my  life  long  with  hapijy  surprises,  and  I 
expected  to  find  them,  even  down  to  old  age. 
or  as  long  as  God  permits  me  to  live.  I 
said,  furthermore,  that  every  follower  of  the 
IjOrd  Jesus  Christ  had  a  right  to  expect  once 
in  a  while  a  "happy  surprise."  It  was  years 
ago  that  I  gave  that  talk,  and  I  have  thought 
of  it  a  good  deal  since.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy 
having  happy  surprises,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect too  much.  You  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  ]ioor,  infirm,  imjierfecl  humanity. 
You  must  not  expect  too  much  of  new  lo- 
calities— Florida,  for  instance.  You  must 
not  expect  too  much  when  you  venture  into 
agriculture,  fruit-growing,  and  raising  chick- 
ens, for  instance.  Make  up  your  mind  to  be 
satisfied  with  srnaU  rewards:  and  when  a  big 
reward  does  come  you  will  have  your  happy 
surprise.  You  must  not  expect  too  much  of 
yourself.  Do  not  get  the  big  head.  \Vhen 
you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  plan  what 
you  are  going  to  exploit  during  the  day,  do 
hot  make  your  calculations  too  high.  Some- 
thing is  always  going  to  happen  that  you  do 
not  plan  for.  Remember  the  words  of  the 
dear  Master  when  he  said,  "Let  him  that 
would  be  greatest  among  you  be  your  ser- 
vant." Start  out  for  a  lowly  place  and  for 
lowly  tilings  in  this  world;  then  when  you 
are  called  on  to  "stej)  uj)  higher"  you  will 
not  only  ap])reciate  it,  but  you  will  be  better 
fitted  to  fill  the  station  right. 

After  this  long  preamble  I  wish  to  tell  you 
something  that  was  indeed  a  very  happy 
surprise.  My  neighbor  Ten  Broek  is,  like 
myself,  an  elderly  man,  and  on  account  of 
old  age.  principally,  he  is  not  taking  the 
care  of  his  five  acres  of  land  over  the  fence 
from  my  own  that  he  took  in  former  years. 
At  different  times  he  has  planted  different 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits  on  his  premises;  but 
as  he  does  not  raise  stuff  to  sell,  or  to  only  a 
very  limited  extent,  so  long  as  he  has  plenty 
for  his  own  use  and  to  give  to  his  neighbors 
when  they  call  on  him  he  does  not  care  much 
about  getting  great  crops.  To  come  right 
down  to  it,  his  place  is  mostly  overgrown 
with  brambles  and  weeds;  and  I  supjiose  if 
he  likes  to  have  it  that  way  his  neighbors 
should  not  object. 

^Vell,  I  noticed  several  times  along  about 
the  middle  of  April  some  very  large  black- 
berries or  dewberries,  perhai)s  you  would 
call  them,  as  it  is  a  trailing  bush,  scattered 
in  different  places  over  his  premises.  One 
day  I  happened  to  turn  aside  from  the  path 
not  very  far  from  his  front  door,  and  I  dis- 
covered something  that  made  me  raise  both 


hands  and  sav,  "Praise  (Jod,  from  whom 
all  blessings  llow."  I  llioughl  at  first  ihai 
it  was  this  same  trailing  blackberry;  but 
from  the  few  that  were  just  getting  ripe  I 
decided  it  was  something  else,  for  they  were 
red  instead  of  being  blacic  when  fully  ripe — 
a  most  beautiful  glittering  tleej)  vermilion 
red.  And  that  was  not  all.  AVhen  I  came 
to  test  one  that  was  fully  ripe  and  mellow  1 
said  it  was  certainly  the  most  delicious  fruit 
of  any  sort  that  ever  ])assed  my  lips.  Now, 
that  is  not  all.  This  new  jilant  or  berry,  for 
it  certainly  was  new  to  me,  covered  a  space 
perhaps  as  large  as  a  good-sized  dining-table. 
It  was  rounded  up  in  the  center  perhaps  two 
feel  high — a  beautiful  oval  mound,  and  this 
oval  mound  was,  a  few  days  later,  a  i)erfect 
mass  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful 
fruit  I  ever  saw  on  any  fruit-bearing  i)lant. 
Now,  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  friends,  for 
I  have  seen  choice  specimens  of  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  and  bushes  pretty  nearly  over  all 
the  I'nited  States.  When  I  came  awa\ 
from  our  Florida  home,  April  Ui.  the  great 
mound  of  berries  was  glittering  and  spark- 
ling with  the  gorgeous  fruit  all  over  that 
mound;  and.  as  if  to  set  it  off  with  a  border, 
little  plants  had  started  out  like  the  rays  of 
a  star  in  all  directions;  and  these  little  ])iants 
were  rilxo  glittering  with  beautiful  fruit. 
Mr.  Ten  Broek  did  not  seem  to  think  very 
much  about  it,  for  he  was  accustomed  to 
such  sights.  I  called  the  neighbors  in,  right 
and  left,  and  made  myself  at  home  in  his 
berry-patch  until  I  began  to  fear  he  might 
feel  I  was  trespassing;  but  my  good  friend 
Ten  Broek  (and  he  has  been  my  friend  for 
many  a  long  year,  for  he  took  (ileanings 
before  he  ever  saw  me),  when  I  began  to 
apologize  for  taking  so  much  liberty,  said 
to  me  and  the  friends  I  had  brought  along 
with  me,  "  You  need  not  be  troubleti.  neigh- 
Ijors.  My  good  friend  Root  has  full  permis- 
sion to  help  himself  to  ( veri/  tiling,  and  tlo 
etny  thing  \\e  (ihoo^i^a  to  on  my  premises." 
At  this  there  was  a  big  laugh.  But  I  took 
advantage  of  the  invitation,  and  diel  help 
myself  to  those  wonderful  berries.  Oh.  dear 
me!  if  John  Lewis  Childs  should  see  what  I 
have  written  above,  and  go  down  there  and 
see  theit  "  wonderberry,"  what  would  he  not 
do  with  it?  AYell,  I  started  to  tell  you  that, 
for  fear  this  berry  might  be  poison,  like  the 
nightshade,  and  do  tiarm  to  humanity,  I 
thought  I  would  give  it  a  good  test,  and  so 
I  ate  and  ede  of  these  ruby  blackberries  un- 
til I  certainly  would  have  been  injured  if 
they  would  injure  anybody.  But  they  just 
made  me  feel  good  and  happy. 

\Vhen  I  asked  neighbor  Ten  Broek  what 
kind  of  cultivation  he  gave  them  he  said  he 
never  gave  them  any  cultivation  at  all.  He 
bought  one  plant  at  Reasoner  Brothers'  nur- 
sery, Oneco.  Fla.,  four  years  ago,  and  it  bore 
some  fruit  right  away;  more  the  next  year, 
more  the  year  after,  and  so  on  until  the  pres- 
ent season.  He  gave  it  no  cultivation  whett- 
ever.  It  just  spread  out,  took  root,  and  man- 
aged every  thing  after  its  own  sweet  will. 
After  I  learned  where  he  got  the  plants  I 
told  Mr.  Reasoner  he  had  better  come  and 
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lake  a  look  at  it.     lie  did  not  come,  l)ut  sent 
me  the  following: 

Dear  Mr.  A'oo/.— Your  letter  of  the  13th  is  at  hand. 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  Mr.  Ten  Hroek  has 
made  svu-h  a  success  with  tlie  .Northey  berry.  The 
only  enemy  it  has  seems  to  be  the  thrips.  These  are 
driven  ofT  by  free  use  of  tol)aeco.  which  should  be 
used  either  in  powdered  form  or  in  liciuid  extract 
form  just  as  they  begin  to  bloom.  We  have  a  fair 
stock,  and  can  supply  a  good  many  for  next  winter. 
I'lie  pot-grown  plants,  of  which  we  have  quite  a 
number,  may  be  set  tiny  time.  1  shall  be  pleased  to 
give  you  some  plants,  .lust  say  how  many  you 
^vant.  K-  N-  Rkasoner. 

Onecp.  Fla.,  April  14. 

Of  course  I  got  neighbor  Rood  to  go  over 
and  look  at  it.  He  agreed  with  me  in  regard 
to  this  wonderful  tropical  fruit,  and  I  believe 
he  also  agreed  that  it  w^as  the  most  delicious 
berry  he  ever  tasted. 

Now,  if  I  should  drop  this  account  right 
here,  would  it  not  be  a  magnificent  adver- 
tisement for  the  Northey  blackberry?  I 
found  by  inquiry  that  the  berry  had  been 
known  for  some  years.  It  very  much  re- 
sembles what  our  California  friends  call  the 
Logan  berry.  I  ate  quite  largely  of  them 
some  four  or  five  years  ago  when  on  the 
Pacific  coast;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  this 
Northey  berry  has  a  most  exquisite  and  pe- 
culiar flavor  that  the  Logan  berry  did  not 
have.  After  the  originator  of  the  fruit  died, 
the  plant  was  neglected  for  some  years.  Then 
Mr.  Reasoner  got  hokl  of  it  and  put  it  in  his 
catalog,  and  has  sold  plants  to  a  considerable 
extent.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Rood,  put  out 
quite  a  little  plantation  a  year  ago  or  more; 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  thrive  on 
his  land  like  the  one  big  plant  I  have  men- 
tioned. Mr.  Rood  cautioned  me  a  little 
about  making  an  extravagant  write-up.  He 
said,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  something 
like  this: 

"Neighbor  T.  used  to  have  a  garden  right 
here  where  that  plant  stands,  and  I  think 
he  had  gotten  the  ground  up  to  a  pretty 
good  degree  of  fertility.  Another  thing,  the 
ground  seems  to  be  a  little  springy  on  that 
spot.  Right  near  the  plant  is  an  old  well, 
and  the  water  stands  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  ground  almost  the  year 
round.  That  spot  seems  to  enjoy  a  sort  of 
natural  sub-irrigation." 

.lust  one  thing  more:  Over  almost  all  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  weeds  and  the  commons 
get  burned  over  almost  every  year  or  of tener. 
Some  claim  it  is  better  for  cow^  pasturage. 
Well,  Mr.  Ten  Jiroek  has  never  permitted 
his  ground  to  be  burned  off  or  i)astured  off. 
The  luxuriant  tropical  growth  has  been  com- 
ing up  and  dying  down  or  rotting  down 
every  year  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  with 
little  or  nothing  taken  away.  The  conse- 
quence is,  it  has  become  covered  with  a  lot 
of  humus  and  vegetable  growth,  making  it 
in  good  condition  to  growalmost  any  thing. 
That  is  why  these  berries  are  so  much  ahead 
of  mine. 

You  will  notice,  from  Mr.  lieasoner's  re- 
marks above,  that  he  speaks  of  thrips;  and 
I  think  it  is  those  same  thrips  that  hinder 
Mr.  Rood's  Northey  berry  from  bearing, 
'i'liere  are  no  thrips  nor  signs  of  them  on 


Mr.  Ten  Brock's  i)reniises.  I  can  not  tell 
why  unless  it  is  V)ecause  of  the  exceedingly 
strong  thrifty  growth. 

Mr.  Ten  Ikoek  has  no  i)lants  for  sale. 
When  1  si)oke  about  writing  it  up  he  said  I 
should  say  to  you  all  that  he  did  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  corresi)ondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Reasoner,  however,  will  probably 
be  able  to  give  you  |)lants  enough  to  test  it 
in  most  localities.  I  have  quite  a  lot  set 
out  near  my  Floritla  home,  and  am  going  to 
give  it  a  trial  here  in  Ohio.  Perhai)s  it 
might  save  you  trouble  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Reasoner's  catalog  price  for  ])otted  plants  is 
25  cts.  each. 

I  have  given  this  Northey  berry  a  write- 
up  because  I  feel  it  is  going  to  be  a  blessing 
to  humanity.  One  such  mound  of  berries 
as  I  have  described  ought  to  be  worth  ten 
dollars  to  a  family  where  there  are  several 
children.  Yes,  there  is  one  other  difficulty. 
It  is  not  a  "  thornless  blackberry,"  as  you 
will  soon  discover  if  you  get  it  to  grow  on 
your  premises.  But  you  know  there  is 
scarcely  "a  rose" — that  is,  a  real  nice  one — 
"without  a  thorn." 


SELLING  SECRETS,    ETC. 

The  following,  from  Prof.  A.  A.  lirigham, 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  South  Da- 
kota, exi)lains  itself: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Jioot: — Confirming  your  criticism  in 
CiLEANiNGS,  page  276,  concerning  a  cheap  and  sure 
(§1.00)  method  of  exterminating  lice  and  mites,  let 
me  refer  you  to  page  i:W  of  "  Progressive  Poultry 
Culture"  for  the  hydrocyanic-acld-gas  treatment, 
and  to  the  previous  page  for  brimstone  fumigation, 
these  methods  being  given,  not  as  "secrets."  but  as 
plans  in  use.  The  book  (of  which  you  have  a  copy) 
has  been  published  nearly  three  years.  These  meth- 
ods were  published  often  before  that.  If  needed  I 
can  tell  of  experiences  of  mine  where  the  hydro- 
cyanic treatment  proved  ervensive  and  iiiisatis/acto- 
ry.  while  the  old-fashioned  "hell-fire"  proved  ecu- 
noinical  and  effective  in  destroying  the  pestiferous 
parasites.  The  former  ca.se  was  that  of  a  brooder- 
house  40  feet  long  that  had  stood  empty  for  over  a 
year,  and  yet  was  swarming  with  mites.  I  will  not 
biu'den  you  with  the  recital,  however,  unless  you 
wish  it. 

1  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest  exposure 
of  .so  many  frauds  and  fallacies  of  the  present  day. 

Brookings,  S.  D.,  April  27.  A.  A.  Brioham. 

In  view  of  the  above,  does  it  not  seem  as 
if  the  PostofTice  Department  at  Washing- 
ton should  refuse  to  deliver  mail  to  men  or 
women  who  deliberately  go  into  this  kind 
of  graft — charging  a  dollar  for  a  simjile  i)ro- 
cess  that  they  have  copied  from  some  print- 
ed b<x)k  or  journal? 

In  turning  to  the  page  mentioned  above, 
I  found  the  i)rocess  given  in  detail.  Thanks 
to  Prof.  Rrigham  for  having  called  our  at- 
tention to  it.  I  should  like  to  have  him 
tell  us  all  about  banishing  the  i)ests  from 
that  forty-foot  brooder-house. 


KIND  WORDS  FOR  THE   HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

1  have  been  reading  a  few  numbers  of  (ii.EANiNt;s 
with  profit  on  general  subjects;  but  If  you  could 
know  the  great  help  which  I  have  received  from 
Our  Homes  it  would  cheer  your  heart  and  fully  re- 
l)ay  you  for  all  that  you  have  given  In  that  depart- 
ment.   Let  the  good  work  continue. 

Cu.shman.  Ma.ss.  A.sA  \'.  Snow.  M.  1). 
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\'ery  soon  a  good  many  amateurs  will 
have  trouble  in  getting  the  bees  to  work  in 
comb-honey  supers.  Frequently  the  reason 
is  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  too  much  room 
for  honev  in  the  brood-combs. 


A  GREAT   BEE-SUPPLY   YEAR. 

Our  manufacturing  department  has  been 
running  night  and  day,  and  it  is  just  nicely 
keeping  up  with  orders.  Evidently,  if  the 
call  for  supplies  means  any  thing  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  year  for  honey.  A  year 
ago  there  was  an  unjirecedentedly  heavy  de- 
mand for  bee-keepers'  supplies.  After  the 
failure  of  the  honey  crop  of  last  season  it  was 
naturally  expected  that  this  would  be  an  off 
year,  and  that  most  of  the  supply  tiealers 
wotild  haNC  a  light  season.  They  have  been 
hai)pily  disappointed. 


XEW   IDEAS. 

We  are  on  the  constant  lookout  for  bright, 
glittering  ideas,  new  kinks  of  the  trade; 
short  cuts;  some  plan  or  method  to  sa\  e  la- 
bor and  make  the  business  i)rofi table.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  for  these  ideas,  and  there- 
fore solicit  drawings,  ntodels,  and  i)hoto- 
graphs;  but  don't — don't  for  goodness  sake 
— send  us  any  more  schemes  for  wiring 
frames  or  any  model  or  drawing  of  a  new 
feeder.  There  is  no  use  in  wasting  time  on 
them.  They  are  of  minor  importance,  ami 
we  can  well  afford  to  ttnn  our  attention  to 
something  that  touches  more  the  funila- 
mentals  of  the  business. 


TO   WHAT   EXTENT   HAVE   FRUIT   INTERESTS 

BEEN   DAMAGED   BY   REASON   OF  THE 

RECENT  COLD   SPELLS? 

A  SUBSCRIBER  wishes  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  fruit  has  been  killed  throughout 
the  country  by  reason  of  the  late  frosts  and 
freezes.  In  this  locality  very  little  has  been 
hurt;  but  there  are  sections  in  the  North 
and  Northwest  where  the  late  cold  spell  has 
done  great  damage  to  the  fruit-growing  in- 
terests, especially  the  apples.  While  we 
certainly  regret  the  damage  to  the  fruit- 
growing interests,  yet  what  is  a  loss  to  the 
fruit-grower  is,  in  an  indirect  sense,  a  gain 
to  the  bee-keepers.  When  fruit  is  scarce 
there  is  more  demand  for  honey,  ami  at 
better  prices. 


THE  LATE    SPRING    CLOVERVERY   PROMIS- 
ING. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country  show 
that  the  very  early  spring  was  delayed  by 
cold  or  rainy  weather.  Even  at  this  writing, 
May  25,  the  trees  in  our  locality  are  only 
just  fairly  leafed  out,  and  some  of  the  earli- 
er varieties  are  almost  as  bare  of  leaves  as 
they  were  in  the  winter.  Reports  also  show 
that  clover  has  made  a  wonderful  growth. 
As  this  is  a  natural  clover  year,  and  condi- 
tions have  been  exceedingly  favorable,  we 
are  expecting  clover  honey  all  through  the 
clover  regions. 

The  deferred  warm  weather,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  going  to  mean  some  weak  and 
starved  colonies. 


WINTER      LOSSES      CONFINED     TO     LIMITED 
AREAS. 

8oME  rcjiorts  have  been  coming  in,  show- 
ing that  there  was  very  little  loss  of  bees  in 
the  northern  climates  during  the  winter, 
and  no  loss  in  the  extreme  Southern  States; 
but  there  was  a  heavy  mortality  among 
bees  wintered  in  single-walled  hives  just  a 
little  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pittsburg.  The  very  cold  winter 
caught  those  bees  that  were  not  prepared, 
especially  those  wintered  in  single-walled 
hives.  There  has  been,  as  a  consequence, 
an  unusually  heav>-  demand  for  bees  and 
(jueens.  Our  home  yard  alone  has  sold  o\er 
three  times  as  many  bees  this  year  as  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  ago. 


POISONED  BEES. 


As  USUAL  there  have  been  a  few  reports 
from  bee-keei)ers  v.ho  wondered  why  their 
apparently  healthy  bees  suddenly  began 
dying  in  large  numbers.  Of  course,  the 
trouble  does  not  always  turn  out  to  be  a 
case  of  poisoning  from  fruit-trees  that  have 
been  sprayed  while  in  bloom,  but  it  does 
sometimes.  We  believe,  however,  that  such 
cases  are  becoming  rarer.  It  has  taken  the 
fruit-growers  a  long  time  to  learn  that  they 
are  doing  themselves  a  double  injury  when 
they  spray  the  blossoms — not  all  of  them 
have  learned  it  yet — and  meanwhile  the 
bees,  tlie  fruit-growers'  best  friends,  have 
liad  to  tlie  by  the  thousands. 


DO   BEES    WORK    MORE    READILY  ON   FOUN- 
DATION THAT   IS   FRESH? 

A  Fi:w  years  ago  there  was  some  discus- 
sion on  this  question,  and  the  reports  rather 
indicated  that  the  fresh  foundation  was  to 
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be  i)refcrre(l  to  that  which  was  old.  On  p. 
1(1(5  of  the  Feb.  15th  issue,  K.  (Jreiiier  men- 
tions the  fact  tliat  S.  I).  House  prefers  to 
till  his  sections  with  fresh  foundation  the 
very  day  he  wishes  to  i)ut  them  on  his  hives. 
Since  this  statement  was  i)ublished,  how- 
ever, we  have  heard  from  a  number  of  our 
readers,  and  the  general  agreement  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  jiractically  no  dilTerence 
between  the  old  and  the  new  foundation  as 
to  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked  by  the 
bees. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  Dr.  Miller  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter,  and  he  replied  that, 
although  he  would  jnit  his  foundation  in 
sections  and  have  it  on  the  hives  within  24 
hours  after  it  left  the  mill,  if  possible,  he 
thought  that,  after  all,  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  was  very  little. 
He  cautionetl  his  (juestioner,  however, 
against  putting  old  foundation  on  the  hives 
when  the  bees  were  idle.  This  is  good  ad- 
vice, and  just  as  good,  too,  when  applied  to 
fresh  foundation,  as  it  is  a  bad  i)lan  to  put 
foundation,  oltl  or  new,  over  hives  during  a 
time  when  the  bees  are  idle. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Amtrican  Bee  Journal,  in  commenting  on 
Dr.  Miller's  answer  as  mentioned  above, 
gives  a  very  nice  explanation  of  why  there 
may  be  some  ditterence  of  o])inion  in  this 
respect.  He  points  out  that  foundation 
after  a  time  becomes  brittle,  just  as  fence 
wire,  even  though  gahanized,  becomes 
more  brittle  after  a  few  years.  This  foun- 
dation that  is  old  and  brittle  can  be  rejuve- 
nated by  being  warmed  again.  Mr.  Dadant 
selected  a  piece  of  foundation  two  years  old, 
and  another  piece  that  was  fresh,  and  filled 
a  brood-comb  with  each  kind,  putting  both 
combs  in  the  center  of  a  cluster.  He  found 
that  both  sheets  were  drawn  out,  and  eggs 
laid  in  the  cells.  As  soon  as  the  founda- 
tion became  crowded  with  bees  the  animal 
heat  warmed  it  enough  so  that  it  became 
soft  and  plialjle  again,  and  therefore  lost  its 
brittleness.  Mr.  j3adant  i)oints  out,  further, 
that  if  both  the  old  and  new  are  put  into 
NHjM TN  the  bees,  because  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient warmth  at  the  start,  will  not  hesitate 
to  approi)riate  the  new  more  promptly  be- 
cause it  is  more  i)liable. 


CilVING   CELLS    OR    JUST-HATCHED  VIKGIXS 
TO  QUEENLESS  COLONIES;  TWIN  OR  SIN- 
GLE  NUCLEI    KOR    QUEEN-REARING. 

For  over  a  year  back  our  Mr.  Bain  and 
our  Mr.  l*ritchard,  each  in  charge  of  ditfer- 
ent  queen-rearing  yards,  have  been  pursu- 
ing slightly  different  methods.  Mr.  liain, 
for  example,  claimed  that  he  could  get  bet- 
ter queens  by  introducing  just-hatched  vir- 
gins to  his  baby  nuclei.  Mr.  Pritchard,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  that  too  many  of 
these  virgins  were  killed  for  him,  and  he 
found  it  very  much  better  to  give  cells,  al- 
lowing the  young  queens  to  hatch  out  rath- 
er than  be  let  loose. 

Both   men  are  good   queen-breeders,  and 


we  were  a(  a  loss  to  account  for  their  seem- 
ing dilTerence  of  ex|)erience.  Mr.  Bain  right 
along  demonstrated  he  could  introduce 
these  young  baby  queens  to  his  nucleus 
hives.  He  objected  to  giving  cells  because 
the  cells,  he  said,  could  not  locate  them- 
selves in  the  warmest  part  of  the  cluster; 
and,  besides,  he  averred  you  could  not  tell 
from  the  looks  of  a  cell  what  kind  of  a  queen 
was  inside.  If  a  scrub  or  deformed  queen 
hatched,  she  must  be  destroyed  and  anoth- 
er cell  given,  wasting  time.  Mr.  Pritchard, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  that,  while  he  could 
introduce  these  virgins,  the  bees  worried 
them,. gnawed  their  wings,  perhaps  tore  ofT 
a  leg,  and  too  many  of  them  had  to  be  dis- 
carded because  of  their  rough  usage. 

Yesterday,  May  24,  Mr.  Bain  called  us 
out  to  the  yard  and  said  he  had  found  why 
it  was  Mr.  Pritchard  could  not  succeed  in 
introducing  just-hatched  virgins  to  his  nu- 
clei. "Why,"  he  said,  "it  is  as  plain  as 
day  when  you  come  to  think  about  it.  Mr. 
Pritchard  uses  twin  nuclei — a  bunch  of  bees 
and  two  combs  on  each  side  of  the  division- 
board —  while  I  pull  out  the  division-board 
and  use  the  ivhole  nucleus  box."  Then  he 
added,  "1  have  been  trying  a  lot  of  these 
twin  hives,  and  I  find,  like  Mr.  Pritchard,  1 
can  not  introduce  virgins  successfully. 
Here  is  the  explanation:  The  side  of  the  nu- 
cleus that  has  a  laying  queen  will  draw 
largely  from  the  other  side."*  So  saying 
he  showed  us  a  number  of  "twins"  having 
a  laying  queen  on  one  side  and  a  cell  or 
virgin  on  the  other.  The  side  with  the 
laying  queen  in  every  case  had  the  stronger 
bunch  of  bees. 

"Now,  then,"  he  said,  "the  intiuence  or 
odor  of  the  laying  queen  on  the  strong  side 
seems  to  permeate  the  other  side;  and  when' 
we  let  loose  a  virgin  they  just  kill  her.  But 
we  can  give  that  side  a  cell;  and  when  that 
cell  delivers  its  virgin  the  bees  accept  her. 
Again,  suppose  I  take  the  laying  queen  out 
of  the  strong  side  and  give  it  a  cell.  In  the 
meantime  the  virgin  on  the  other  side  be- 
gins to  lay,  when  almost  immediately  her 
side  will  draw  from  the  other  that  probably 
has  only  a  virgin  or  possibly  nothing.  You 
see,  the  trouble  with  these  twin  nuclei  is 
that  the  side  that  has  the  laying  queen 
seems  to  dominate  to  a  great  extent  the  side 
that  has  none.  Now  when  each  nucleus  is 
on  its  own  hive-stand,  remote  from  any  oth- 
er bunch  of  bees,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
these  day-old  virgins  right  along.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Root,  I  do  not  want  any  more  to 
do  with  these  'twins.'  I  want  to  select  my 
virgins  —  that  is,  cull  out  all  but  the  very 
best,  and  give  these  very  best  to  the  mating 
nuclei." 

Mr.  Bain  went  on  to  explain  that  we  can 
give  two  virgins  simultaneously,  one  to  each 
side  of  a  "twin,"  and  all  will  be  well,  be- 
cause one  side  has  no  advantage  of  the  oth- 
er in  the  queen. 

*  The  entrances  to  these  tvvhis  are  on  the  diagonal- 
ly opposite  corners.  It  is  evident  that  the  odor  of 
the  laying  iiueen  draws  the  Hying  bees  over  to  the 
entrance  where  she  is  laying. 
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SOME     WAX-RENDERING     METHODS    OF    EX- 
TENSIVE  PRODUCERS. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Bee-keepers''  Re- 
view, Mr.  Hutchinson  describes  the  appa- 
ratus that  Mr.  W.  .1.  Manley,  of  Sandusky, 
Michigan,  uses  for  rendering  wax  on  a  large 
scale.  Nearly  all  of  these  appliances  are 
such  as  can  be  made  at  home  with  the  help 
of  the  local  tinsmith  and  blacksmith.  Aside 
from  a  few  details  of  construction  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  procedure  is  just  about  the  same 
as  the  one  which  we  have  used  for  about 
two  years,  and  which  we  have  recommend- 
ed as  being  the  best  plan,  all  things  consid- 
ered, for  the  average  bee-keeper.  Possibly 
an  exceptionally  large  producer  of  wax 
would  require  rnore  expensive  apparatus, 
but  we  believe  that  there  are  few  who  pro- 
duce wax  on  a  larger  scale  than  does  Mr. 
Manley,  and  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  wheth- 
er a  more  expensive  outfit  would  be  needed 
by  many  bee-keepers. 

The  comb  is  melted  in  a  common  wash- 
boiler  on  a  stove,   with    plenty  of  water. 
While  this  is  being  pressed,  another  batch 
is  melting  in  another  boiler.     The  contents 
of  the  first  boiler  are  dipped  and  poured  into 
a  burlap  sack  inside  the  press,  and  all  the 
water  is  retained  so  that  the  refuse  is  kept 
in   the  hot  water.     After  the  pressure  by 
means  of  the  screw  has  been  applied  for 
some  time,  the  screw  is  raised  and  the  hot 
water  again  allowed  to  saturate  thoroughly 
the  contents  of  the  sack,  on  the  Hershiser 
plan.    The  screw  is  then  turned  down  again, 
and  the  slumgum  given  another  pressing. 
This  can  be  kept  up  as  long  as  desired,  or 
until  practically  all  of  the  wax  is  pressed 
out  of  the  cocoons,  so  that  it  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  water.     All  the  water  and  wax  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  separating-tank  with  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom,  and  a  gate  part  way 
toward   the  top.     Hot  water  for  the  next 
boilerful  may  be  drawn  from  the  faucet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  separating-tank;    and 
whenever  the  layer  of  wax  gets  thick  enough 
the  pure  wax  may  be  drawn  off  through  the 
gate  near  the  top  of  the  can.     The  process  is 
thus  continued,  and  a  large  number  of  cans, 
pails,  etc.,  are  not  needed.     In  the  side  of 
the  separating-tank  Mr.  Manley  has  a  strip 
of  glass  so  that  one  can  tell  where  the  divid- 
ing line  is  between  the  wax  and  the  water. 
When   this  line  is  below  the  upper  gate, 
clear  wax  can  be  drawn  off.     If  the  dividing 
line  should  happen  to  be  just  at  the  gate,  a 
good  deal  of  the  sediment  that  settles  into 
the  water  beneath  the  wax  would  be  drawn 
off  into  the  mold.     For  this  reason  the  glass 
in  the  side  of  the  tank  is  an  advantage;  and 
while  we  have  never  used  this,  we  can  see 
that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement.     The 
sediment  can  be  left  right  in  the  separating- 
tank,  and  lifted  out  of  the  water  with  the 
thin  layer  of  wax  finally  left  to  cool.     The 
hot  water  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
While  we  agree  with  e\ery  step  in   the 
system  of  rendering  wax  as  practiced  by 
Mr.  Manley,  we  believe  that,  in  the  matter 
of  the  press  itself,  a  change  in  construction 
could  be  adopted  that  would  be  both  cheap- 


er  and  handier.  Mr.  Manley  has  succeeded 
in  building  a  press  depending  on  the  can 
alone  for  supporting  the  bottom,  cross-arm, 
etc.;  but  the  average  blacksmith  has  so  lit- 
tle idea  of  the  tremendous  pressure  exerted 
by  a  screw  in  this  way  that  he  generally  has 
to  rebuild  an  affair  of  this  kind  about  three 
times  before  he  makes  it  strong  enough  so 
that  it  will  not  break.  Mr.  Manley  uses  a 
spider  riveted  to  the  side  of  the  can  near  the 
bottom.  He  also  uses  side  hooks  for  secur- 
ing the  cross-arm  to  the  top  of  the  can,  aft- 
er the  construction  of  the  German  wax- 
press.  But  unless  reinforced  so  heavily  as 
to  make  the  construction  pretty  expensive, 
this  plan  is  sure  to  be  too  weak  for  the  enor- 
mous pressure  exerted,  and  on  this  account 
we  have  always  used  a  plain  can  made  of 
ordinary  heavy  tin  with  a  hoop  around  the 
top.  Our  oak  cross-arm  is  supported  by  a 
wooden  framework  and  by  means  of  heavy 
bolts  which  extend  from  the  cross-arm  down 
through  the  platform  underneath  the  can. 
The  oak  framework  is  a  little  cheaper  con- 
struction, and  a  much  stronger  one,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  attach  a  couple  of  hinges  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  so  that  the  whole  press 
may  be  tilted  up  on  edge  to  pour  ofT  the 
wax  and  water  after  the  last  pressing.  This 
avoids  the  heavy  lifting  of  the  hot  press, 
and  facilitates  the  work  in  every  way. 
When  it  is  desired  to  lift  out  the  contents  of 
the  burlap  sack  after  the  wax  and  water 
have  been  poured  ofT,  the  screw  is  simply 
turned  up  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  the  can 
slid  out  from  under  it  to  a  position  on  the 
front  of  the  platform,  where  it  is  very  easily 
refilled. 

In  the  Feb.  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  for 
1908,  page  210,  Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann  de- 
scribed the  Sibbald  wax-press,  M'hich  was 
very  much  like  the  well  -  known  Hatch- 
Gernmel  wax-press,  with  this  exception, 
that  Mr.  Sibbald  allowed  the  water  to  re- 
main in  the  can  so  that  the  refuse  would 
always  be  submerged.  Mr.  Sibbald  also  ad- 
vised pressing  three  cheeses  at  a  time  by 
means  of  slatted  division-boards,  We  are 
sure  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  water 
in  the  can  during  the  pressing;  but  we  do 
not  believe  it  practicable  to  press  more  than 
one  cheese  at  a  time  in  an  unheated  press — 
that  is,  in  one  which  does  not  stand  over  a 
stove  or  is  not  heated  by  means  of  steam, 
etc.  Apparently,  Mr.  Manley  has  also  found 
that  it  is  best  to  press  but  one  cheese  at  a 
time. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  not  many  bee- 
keepers who  saw  the  need  of  a  good  heavy 
]iress  for  extracting  wax  from  old  combs, 
believing  that  the  solar  Max-extractor  got 
]}ractically  all  of  it;  or  if  they  did  not  use 
the  solar  they  simply  boiled  up  the  combs 
in  a  kettle,  weighted  down  the  refuse  with 
a  screen,  and  dipped  the  wax  off  the  top 
of  the  water  —  by  this  process  throwing 
away  wax  by  the  hundreds  of  dollars'  worth. 
It  indicates  progressiveness  when  extensive 
producers  like  Mr.  Manly  advocate  a  meth- 
od which  is  both  rapid  and  thorough. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dk.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


I^oolittle's  i^lan  for  introducing,  ji.  247, 
is  entirely  safe.  I  used  the  same  plan,  only 
I  merely  put  the  (pieen  and  brood  in  a  hive 
and  set  it  o/y/-  a  strong  colony  with  double 
wire  cloth  between  the  two  stories.  Less 
trouble,  and  safe  if  weather  is  warm. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Simmins  says,  p.  ;>24, 
that  V%  inchgreater  thickness  of  a  bar  makes 
a  greater  distance  from  the  brood-comb  to 
sections;  but  is  not  the  disadvantage  over- 
balanced by  the  advantage  that,  the  further 
apart  brood -combs  and  sections  are,  the  whit- 
er the  sections  will  be? 

"Do  ROSE8  offer  any  thing  for  bees  to 
work  on?"  is  a  question  discussed  with  some 
warmth  in  L' Apicidtfur.  Some  accept  and 
some  denounce  my  statement  in  a  Straw, 
that  bees  had  torn  ojien  buds  on  my  roses. 
M.  ( laston  Bonnier,  whose  opinions  are  al- 
ways entitled  to  respect,  says  the  bees  could 
only  have  been  after  pollen. 

.1.  E.  Crane  is  quite  right  in  saying  size 
of  entrance  for  wintering  depends  on  what's 
on  top,  ]).  .'lOn;  and  that's  true  whether  out- 
doors or  in  the  cellar.  My  bees  in  the  cellar 
have  a  12  X  2  entrance  with  sealed  to]).  AVhen 
I  first  cellared  bees  it  was  just  the  reverse — 
every  thing  sealed  tight  at  the  bottom,  and 
all  open  at  top.  The  whole  hive  (box  hive) 
was  just  turned  upside  down. 

Abbe  (iUVOT  has  an  out -apiary  of  9  colo- 
nies. To  miles  distant,  which  he  visits  only 
once  a  year,  just  to  harvest  the  crop!  In  his 
brood-chamber  he  has  15  frames  1;'>X1;5 — a 
little  larger  than  a  Langstroth  frame.  Over 
this  a  board  covering  with  %-inch  holes  at 
the  outer  edge  to  allow  access  to  the  five 
.shallow  extracting-supers.  He  averages  110 
pounds  per  colony. — L' Apiculieur,  1B5. 

George  W.  Williams,  j).  .'i21,  I  don't  be- 
lieve establishing  a  non-swarming  strain  of 
bees  is  so  hopeless  as  it  might  seem,  even 
with  no  control  of  drones.  Please  remem- 
ber that,  with  full  control  of  queens,  by  se- 
lection you  are  constantly  alfecting  the 
drones,  making  it  only  a  matter  of  longer 
time  to  reach  the  goal.  I  believe  it's  worth 
your  while  to  try  it. 

M.  K.  Sbvalle  reports,  L'Apic/ulteur,  9:i, 
that  a  late  swarm  was  hived  in  a  box,  its 
ow'ner  not  knowing  whence  it  issued.  After 
eight  days.  M.  Sevalle  (lumped  the  swarm 
on  the  ground,  found  and  caged  the  queen, 
and  the  bees  soon  arose  and  went  to  their 
old  home,  where  they  were  kindly  received. 
He  does  not  feel  sure  a  swarm  would  always 
be  kindly  received  after  so  long  a  time;  biit 
the  plan  of  finding  the  mother  colony  is 
good. 

"  Or.  Miller  asks  for  a  safe  method,  and 
is  told  that  there  isnoabsolutely  sure  plan," 


]).  :ii;'..  Oh!  but  there  is,  friend  liuchanan, 
a  i)lan  of  queen  introduction  that  is  ahs^n- 
lut(  1)1  sure.  I  have  use<l  it  for  a  valuable 
((ueen.  Take  eight  or  more  frames  of  hatch- 
ing brood — no  unsealed  brood — without  a 
single  bee;  put  it  in  the  hive  with  the  queen, 
over  a  strong  colony,  with  wire  cloth  between, 
and  close  bee-tight.  In  five  days  set  the 
hive  on  its  own  stand,  giving  very  small  en- 
trance. 

Karl  (Jiienther,  in  his  r>o  years'  experi- 
ence, has  seen  hundreds  of  young  queens 
return  from  theirwedding-flight,  and  thinks 
that,  under  normal  conditions,  they  are  not 
balled  on  their  return.  That  they  were  ball- 
ed ujion  returning  to  a  small  hive  with  glass 
walls  was  what  might  l)e  expected.  The 
light  shining  in  alarmed  the  queens  so  as  to 
set  them  to  running,  and  then  the  bees  ball- 
ed them. — Leipz.  Bztg.,  oS.  Mr.  Tritchard 
is  all  right.  [Mr.  ( Junther  offers  a  very  rea- 
sonable explanation  of  why  the  queens  were 
Ijalled  in  those  little  glass  hives;  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  feel  that 
our  own  exi)erience  is  backed  by  the  thirty- 
five  years  of  Mr.  (xunther. — Ed.] 

An  eight-frame  hive  is  not  large  enough 
in  the  breeding  season  for  an  extra-good 
queen.  Neither  is  a  ten-frame  hive.  A  sec- 
ond story  must  be  added;  and  the  two-story 
eight-frame  is  better  than  the  two-story  ten- 
frame.  As  the  season  advances,  an  eight- 
frame  hive  with  abundant  super  room  is 
large  enough.  But  when  fall  comes  the 
large  hive  is  much  better — for  the  bees.  Of 
course,  the  lighter  hives  and  lighter  supers 
are  much  nicer  to  handle.  All  in  all,  I  sus- 
pect thousands  of  eight-frame  hives  are  in 
use  where  ten-frame  would  be  better.  If 
only  one  size  is  to  be  made,  let  it  be  ten- 
frame,  sure.  [You  say  that  the  two-story 
eight-frame  is  better  than  the  two-story  ten- 
frame.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  AVe  agree 
with  you  that  a  ten-frame  hive  is  not  large 
enough  for  some  good  queens.  There  are 
times  when  two  eight-frames  would  not  ac- 
commodate such  queens.  We  have  been 
slowly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
for  the  i)roduction  of  comb  honey,  we  should 
prefer  the  ten-frame  size;  and  in  the  case  of 
an  extra-prolific  queen  we  would  ])ut  on  an 
iipi)er  story.  When  she  got  brood  well  start- 
ed in  both  stories,  and  it  was  time  for  put- 
ting on  comb-honey  supers,  we  would  take 
off  the  ui)per  story,  crowding  the  solid  frames 
of  brood  down  into  the  lower  story,  and  give 
the  other  frames  to  weak  colonies.  In  the 
meantime  we  would  put  on  our  comb-honey 
su])ers,  one  or  two  as  the  strength  of  the  col- 
ony might  require.  With  ten  frames  below 
filled  with  brood,  the  first  honey  coming  in 
ought  to  go  into  the  supers.  "  Mut,"  you 
say,  "how  about  i)ollen?"  Young  hatching 
brood  would  leave  room  for  the  storage  of 
pollen.  Or,  )ierhai)s  better  still,  we  woidd 
l)ut  on  a  shallow  extracting-sujjer  and  a 
comb-honey  sujjcr.  The  first  mentioned 
woukl  leave  room  for  storage  of  pollen.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  put  a  queen-excluder 
on  top  of  the  lower  story. — Ed.] 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By   R.    F.    IIOLTERMANN 


PKOSPECTS   FOK   THE   SEASON. 

Since  my  last  writing,  lots  of  young  bees 
have  appeared  in  the  hives;  but  I  am  told 
that  even  colonies  packed  on  the  summer 
stands,  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  weather 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  have  not  much  brood 
in  the  hives,  and  stores  are  not  any  too 
plentiful.  However.  I  believe  the  bees  have 
made  progress  while  vegetation  has  ad- 
vanced slowly  indeed.  Three  white  frosts 
have  visited  us  (May  3,  4,  5),  the  heaviest 
on  the  4th.  The  outlook  is  still  good,  and 
a  honey  crop  is  now  almost  a  matter  of  tem- 
perature only. 

-^ 

SPACES   OF  BEES. 

So  our  good  old  friend  Dr.  Miller  has  join- 
ed G.  M.  Doolittle  to  the  extent  of  "suspect- 
ing" that  Doolittle  is  right  when  he  says, 
"  Six  spaces  of  bees  on  a  frosty  morning  the 
first  of  May  is  better  than  more  or  less."  I 
suppose  I  am  not  in  it  at  all,  then,  when  I 
had  to  super  twelve-frame  Langstroth  hives 
on  and  before  April  21.  .Just  the  same,  I 
wish  Mr.  Doolittle  lived  near  me  and  would 
make  a  few  exchanges,  giving  me  his  colo- 
nies with  more  than  six  spaces  in  exchange 
for  six  spaces.  Can  not  the  ditYerence  of 
opinion  upon  this  subject  be  laid  to  man- 
agement? I  doubt  very  much,  where  the 
non-swarmijig  plan  is  followed  out,  if  bees 
can  be  too  strong  at  any  time. 

LIST     OF    APIARY     INSPECTORS    FOR    THE 
PROVINCE   OF   ONTARIO   IN   1910. 

1.  J.  S.  Schrank,  Port  Klgiii,  Bruce  and  Huron. 

2.  D.  Chalmers.  Poole,  Waterloo  and  Perth. 

3.  Wni.  Idle.  Clarksburg,  Wellington  and  Grey. 

4.  W.  A.  Chrysler,  Chatham,  Lambton,  Kent,  and 

Essex. 
0.  John    Xewton,      Thamesford,    Middlesex    and 
Elgin. 

6.  James  Armstrong.  Cheapslde,  Norfolk,  Haldi- 

mand.  and  Wetland. 

7.  W.  Bayless,  Grand  View.  Oxford  and  Brant. 

8.  Alex.  Robertson,  Waterdown.  Wentworth  and 

Lincoln. 

9.  Arthur  Adamson,  Erindale.  llalton,  Peel,  and 

Duffer  in. 

10.  Ily.  Johnson.  Craighurst,  Simcoe  and  Muskoka. 

11.  J.  I,.  Byer.  Mount  Joy,  Ontario,  York.  Victoria, 

and  Durham. 

12.  AV.  Scott.  Wooler,  Peterboro,  Xorthumberland, 

Hastings,  and  Prince  Edward. 

13.  J.  B.  Checkley.  Linden  Bank.  Lennox  and  Ad- 

dington.  Frontenac  and  Leeds. 

14.  A.  A.  Ferrier,  Renfrew.  Renfrew,  Lanark,   and 

Carleton. 

15.  Alex.   Dickson,    Lancaster.    Russell,    Prescott, 

and  Glengarry. 

16.  Homer  Burke,    Tayside,    Greenville,    Dundas, 

Stormont. 

■^ 

IS  THERE   A    "BEST   BEE"? 

There  are  so  many  things  that  D.  M. 
Macdonald  writes  that  I  agree  with  and 
consider  excellent  that  I  hesitate  to  com- 
ment upon  his  article  on  p.  296,  May  1,  es- 
pecially as  he  is  a  ready  lance  with  his  pen. 


More  than  that,  owing  to  some  slip  I  was 
recently  naade  to  say  that  he  was  becoming 
well  known  as  an  apicultural  writer  when  1 
intended  to  add  o??  this  conthifnt,  as  he  is 
already  well  known  in  Europe.  In  defend- 
ing the  black  bees  against  the  charge  of  not 
defending  themselves  as  well  against  the 
moth,  he  justly  points  out  that,  with  strong 
colonies,  the  wax-moth  need  never  be  fear- 
ed. True;  but  I  have  had  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  instances  where,  in  the  same 
apiary,  in  strong  colonies,  the  wax-moth 
larvfe  could  be  found  sometimes  half  a  doz- 
en in  a  black  colony.  Such  instances  are 
rare  in  Italian  colonies.  Yes.  in  this  coun- 
try one  can  readily  find  eight  or  ten  larva? 
of  the  moth  in  a  black  colony  where  one 
would  be  found  in  an  Italian.  This  being 
the  case,  there  must  be  a  point  where  the 
black  stock  succumbs  to  the  moth  when  the 
Italian  does  not.  More  reason  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  the  black  bee  must  be 
less  vigilant  at  the  hive  entrance  when  oth- 
er enemies  approach;  and  experience  bears 
out  my  reasoning.  As  to  susceptibility  to 
foul  brood,  I  can  not  prove  any  difference. 
In  case  of  what  is  called  American  foul 
brood  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference;  but 
I  find  much  more  dead  brood  in  colonies 
headed  by  black  queens  than  with  Italian 
or  Carniolan.  I  say  "Carniolan,"  because 
we  in  Canada  do  not  refer  to  them  when  we 
use  the  term  black  bees.  The  Carniolan 
and  black  bee  have  characteristics  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  Italian  and  black;  and  if  any 
one  doubts  this  statement,  let  me  say, 
"Your  Carniolan  bees  have  little  or  no  Car- 
niolan blood  in  them." 


•UNTIMELY   BREEDING. 

Mr.  Macdonald  commends  black  bees  for 
"not  breeding  untimely."  As  I  under- 
stand that  term,  when  comparing  Italians 
and  Carniolans  with  blacks,  this  is  a  virtue 
I  have  never  been  able  to  appreciate  in  black 
bees.  If  bees  have  been  brooding  until 
April  20,  they  are  packed  so  that  brood  will 
not  chill,  even  if  the  hives  are  not  protected 
beyond  a  warm  cover  and  proper  entrance. 
^Vhen  it  rains,  and  perhaps  a  few  chilly  days 
come,  for  two  weeks,  the  blacks  stop  brootl- 
rearing  while  the  Italian  and  Carniolan 
bees  go  on.  I  like  that  kind  of  untimely 
brooding.  This  untimely  brooding  of  Ital- 
ians and  Carniolans  gives  me  a  lot  of  com- 
fort during  the  present  weather,  during  a 
break  in  a  honey-flow  —  yes,  after  the  last 
flow  and  until  cold  nights  come  on.  The 
young  bees  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  colo- 
ny at  all  times.  Mr.  Macdonald  quotes 
(^uinby,  "I  can  often  avert  a  black  bee  in 
time  to  prevent  a  sting;  but  he  must  be  a 
skillful  swordsman  who  would  thus  parry 
the  lightning  thrust  of  the  Italian."  Ad- 
mitting the  trait,  it  just  shows  the  strong, 
vigile,  and  active  character  of  the  Italian. 
Something  can  be  said  for  black  bees.  They 
have  some  traits  superior  to  Italians;  but 
give  me  the  medium  yellow-colored  Italians 
in  preference  to  the  blacks. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  Wesi^ev  Foster,  Hotilder,  Colo. 


THE   SECTION-DAMPENER. 

The  editor  says,  page  29;^,  May  1,  that  he 
would  not  think  the  water  would  pass 
through  more  than  one  row  of  sections.  The 
fact  is,  the  water  runs  clear  through  on  to 
the  floor  and  dampens  every  groove  if  warm 
w^ater  is  used. 

CONCERNING  THE   RETAILER. 

Mr.  Diener,  page  249,  April  15,  takes  ex- 
ception to  some  of  my  statements  on  page 
105,  Veh.  15.  I  do  not  think  the  retailer  is 
responsible  for  high  prices  altogether;  but  I 
do  think  that  the  retail  business  is  overdone, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  make 
a  higher  percentage  of  profit  than  if  a  larg- 
er business  were  done.  I  certainly  do  not 
think  the  retailer  is  making  any  more 
money  than  he  should;  but  the  small  amount 
of  business  done  makes  it  necessary  to  charge 
a  higher  percentage  of  profit. 
4?- 
BEE-KEEPING   ON  THE    "DIVIDE." 

We  have  all  thought  here  in  the  West 
that  honey  in  quantities  could  be  had  only 
in  the  irrigated  valleys;  but  bees  get  consid- 
erable nectar  from  the  wild  flowers  on  the 
prairie.  Some  of  the  "dry"  farmers  are 
keeping  a  few  colonies,  and  are  succeeding 
with  them.  The  bees  on  the  "divide"  be- 
tween Denver  and  C'olorado  Springs  often 
make  as  much  honey  as  do  thqge  in  the  ir- 
rigated districts.  The  divide  has  a  heavier 
rainfall  than  most  parts  of  the  West,  and 
the  wild  flowers  are  very  abundant.  Many 
a  mountain  valley  and  apparently  barren 
field  has  surprised  the  bee-man  who  showed 
faith  by  keeping  bees  in  these  districts  that 
are  passed  over  by  the  general  run  of  bee- 
keepers. The  honey  gathered  from  the 
Western  wild  flowers  is  darker  than  alfalfa, 
but  it  finds  ready  sale  among  many  peoi)le 
who  i)refer  it  to  the  alfalfa  honey. 


AN    EARLY   Sl'RiNG. 

Spring  came  much  earlier  than  usual  this 
year;  and  unless  we  have  some  cool  weather 
to  discourage  breeding,  bees  are  going  to 
swarm  much  earlier  than  usual.  The  abun- 
dance of  wild  flowers,  dandelions,  white  clo- 
ver, etc.,  will  be  quite  a  factor  in  early  swarm- 
ing. If  we  have  abundant  showers  these 
flowers  will  come  out  in  i)rofusion,  and  the 
stimulus  given  the  bees  will  bringswarming 
within  a  few  days  after  alfalfa  blooms.  If 
our  bees  get  the  swarming  fever  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  alfalfa  bloom  we  certainly  shall 
have  a  time  controlling  it.  The  outlook 
now  is  that  we  shall  have  a  swarming  year. 
There  will  be  honey,  no  doubt;  but  if  the 
bees  act  the  way  they  liave  in  some  i)revious 
years  we  bee-keepers  will  have  a  busy  time 


persuading  the  bees  to  live  in  a  sensible 
number  of  hives.  The  wild  flowers  on  the 
mountains  and  along  the  edge  of  the  foot- 
hills have  been  more  abundant  than  ever,  so 
far,  and  the  bees  in  these  places  have  swarm- 
ed alreatly,  some  few  being  reported  in  Ai)ril. 

4>- 

LIQUEFYING   CANDIED  COMB  HONEY. 

The  test  given  in  melting  comb  honey, 
page  27S,  May  1,  is  valuable  to  western  bee- 
keepers; but  1  think  it  would  have  come 
out  better  if  the  temperature  had  been  kept 
between  G5  and  75  degrees.  This  tempera- 
ture would  hardly  discolor  the  honey.  How- 
ever, it  would  not  melt  any  honey  already 
candied,  but  would  largely  prevent  further 
granulation.  I  melted  some  candied  comb 
honey,  and  the  color  was  darkened.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  was  the  toughness 
of  the  comb.  It  was  waxy,  and  not  delicate 
and  crisp,  as  the  comb  was  before  melting. 
The  temperature  was  between  100  and  105 
degrees.  Most  of  the  combs  sagged  a  little; 
a  few  melted  down  altogether. 

The  ojjinion  of  all  Easterners  is  that  alfal- 
fa honey  is  worse  for  candying  than  any 
other  honey.  This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  lioney  gathered  entirely  from  al- 
falfa, when  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
for  its  thorough  evaporation,  is  not  liable  to 
candy  for  over  a  year.  I  have  seen  snow- 
white  alfalfa  comb  honey  heavy  in  body 
that  did  not  granulate  for  two  years. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  the  honey  that 
will  granulate  from  that  which  will  "stand 
up  "  for  a  long  time. 

Comb  honey  built  during  an  intermittent 
flow  will  candy  quite  soon.  It  is  light  am- 
ber or  amber  in  color,  and  is  thinner  in  body 
than  honey  gathered  in  a  continuous  flow. 
Comb  honey  of  a  clear  white  transparency, 
and  heavy  in  body,  may  be  safely  stored 
away  for  sale  in  the  spring,  as  it  will  remain 
clear  if  not  subjected  to  great  changes  in 
temperature. 


Bees  Gather  Honey  from  Common  Field  Peas,  but 
they  do  Not  Get  it  from  the  Blossoms. 

I  heard  that  bees  worked  only  i)ii  the  stalks  of  the 
lield  peas  where  the  blossoms  drop  off,  so  three 
years  ago  I  made  some  observations:  and  in  every 
case  I  found  that  not  a  bee  worked  on  the  blossom. 
They  were  working  at  the  point  where  it  dropped 
ofl,  pod  and  all.  A  sweet  substance  is  secreted 
here,  and  the  bees  worked  on  this.  I  wondered  if 
there  was  any  nectar  inside  the  blossoms :  so  1 
pulled  (julte  a  number  aijart,  and  in  every  instance 
I  found  that  the  little  pod  was  just  bathed  in  nec- 
tar, although  the  bees  did  not  notice  It  nor  seem  to 
know  how  to  get  at  it. 

Last  summer  I  had  near  the  house  a  small  patch 
of  peas  that  was  covered  with  bees  from  morning 
till  night,  so  I  made  some  more  observations. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  working  on  the  stalks  as 
usual:  but  here  and  there  I  saw  a  few  Italians 
pushing  their  toneues  down  into  the  blossoms,  as 
the  blossoms  are  not  closed  the  entire  length  on  the 
upper  side.  I  intended  to  go  back  with  some  flour 
and  mark  Ute  bees  that  were  working  on  the  blos- 
soms, and  note  the  hive  that  they  came  from,  in 
order  to  raise  some  queens  from  this  strain,  but 
neglected  to  do  so.  I  believe  if  we  could  raise 
bees  that  would  work  on  the  blossoms  it  would 
make  ciuite  a  dilference  In  the  yield  of  honey  here. 
I  have  never  noticed  any  pollen  from  the  field  peas. 

Fremont.  Mo.  Mrs.  Ai.meda  Ki.lis. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


EMPTY  COMBS   AS   FEEDERS. 

"It  is  only  an  occasional  season  that  it 
seems  to  pay  me  to  feed.  I  live  where  bass- 
wood  is  about  the  only  surplus  I  can  count 
on;  and  after  apple-bloom  there  is  little  the 
bees  can  get  between;  and  when  they  fail  to 
secure  enough  to  keep  brood-rearing  prosper- 
ous through  .June  I  believe  it  pays  to  feed. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing feeders,  so  I  thought  I  would  fill  a  lot  of 
empty  combs  I  have  with  syrup;  but  on  try- 
ing to  do  so  I  failed  to  get  much  into  the 
cells.     Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  done?" 

"If  you  lay  an  empty  comb  flat  and  pour 
liquid  on  it,  instead  of  the  liquid  running 
into  the  cells,  as  you  would  think  it  would 
do,  it  simply  stays  on  the  surface  or  runs  off 
at  the  sides,  very  little  entering  any  of  the 
cells.  But  should  you  hold  the  liquid  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  comb  you  will  succeed 
better  than  by  pouring  it  on  in  the  most 
natural  way,  with  the  vessel  containing  it 
near  the  comb.  But  even  at  the  height  of 
four  feet,  if  a  portion  of  the  syrup  falls  in  a 
compact  mass  it  will  not  enter  the  cells,  as 
it  can  do  this  only  by  forcing  the  air  out. 
Where  the  syrup  presses  with  equal  force 
over  all  parts  of  the  mouth  of  any  one  cell 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  air  to  get  out,  and 
the  cell  remains  empty.  The  drop  or  stream 
of  syrup  must  be  smaller  than  the  inside  of 
the  cell  in  order  to  enter  it  readily,  there- 
fore the  smaller  the  drops  we  can  have,  the 
better  our  success.  To  this  end,  if  we  take, 
instead  of  a  dipper,  the  watering-pot  we  use 
in  the  garden  during  a  drouth,  fill  it  with 
syrup,  and  hold  it  up  from  the  combs  three 
or  four  feet  we  shall  be  able  to  fill  most  of 
the  cells  as  we  desire.  Syrup  as  thick  as  we 
often  want  to  use  for  feeding  will  not  readi- 
ly pass  through  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot 
unless  hot;  and  if  hot  enough  so  it  becomes 
thin  it  will  melt  the  combs  so  as  to  destroy 
our  feeders.  But  we  can  use  "one-to-two" 
syrup  as  warm  as  110  degrees  without  dan- 
ger to  the  combs,  and  this  will  be  just  the 
right  heat  to  be  comfortable  to  work  with. 

If  you  do  not  have  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
combs  to  fill,  lay  one  of  these  flat  down  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  dish-pan  or  wash-boil- 
er. Hold  the  watering-pot,  filled  with  110- 
degree  syrup,  a  few  feet  above  the  comb, 
trembling  the  rose  a  little  as  you  jwur,  so 
that  not  all  strikes  in  the  same  place.  As 
soon  as  one  side  is  filled,  turn  the  comb  over 
and  fill  the  other  side  in  the  same  way.  In 
this  way  keep  on  till  your  combs  are  all  fill- 
ed. If  syrup  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  pour  it  back  into  the  watering- 
pot,  being  careful  that  you  do  not  spill  any 
outside  the  dishes  you  are  using,  and  thus 
make  a  muss  sufficient  to  make  you  wish 
you  had  procured  feeders  different  from 
frames  of  comb." 


"But  these  combs,  when  filled,  make  feed- 
ing easy  by  setting  them  in  colonies  lack- 
ing stores,  do  they  not?" 

"Yes.  I  have  thousands  of  such,  and 
consider  this  the  very  best  way  to  feed  un- 
less I  can  have  frames  of  sealed  honey  to  set 
in,  instead  of  these  frames  filled  with  syrup." 
"But  how  about  the  dri})?" 
"  By  setting  empty  hives  over  a  wash-tub, 
and  hanging  the  frames  in  these  as  fast  as 
filled,  the  tub  will  catch  all  drip  so  it  can 
be  saved." 

"But  I  wish  to  use  several  hundred  of 
these  combs  of  syrup.  I  judge  the  water- 
ing-pot is  too  slow  for  so  many." 

"Years  ago  I  used  a  tin  pan  the  size  of  one 
of  my  frames,  and  four  inches  deep.   In  the 
bottom  of  this  I  i)unched  holes  (from  the 
inside)  about  the  size  of  those  in  a  rose  used 
for  garden-watering.     These  were  in  rows  U 
inch  apart,  and  the  holes  ^  inch  apart  in 
the  rows.     This  dish  was  set  on  two  strips 
which  were  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  bench 
four  feet  high,  the  strips  jutting  out  from 
the  bench  so  that  the  dish  rested  on  them 
at  each  side,  and  came  out  over  the  floor  be- 
low, sufficiently  so  that  a  large  wash-tub 
could  be  set  underneath.     On  the  bench,  a 
honey-extractor  can  was  installed,  so  that 
the  gate  was  over  this  pan,  punched  full  of 
holes  as  I  have  described.    This  can,  minus 
the  extractor-reel,  was  filled  with  syrup  of 
proper  temperature,  a  wire-cloth  herb-strain- 
er being  fastened  to  the  faucet,  so  that  the 
holes  in  the  pan  would   not  be  clogged  by 
any  foreign  substance  which  might  get  into 
the  syrup.     Some  sheets  of  tin  were  fasten- 
ed on  a  trough  made  of  boards  set  on  a  little 
incline,  the  lower  end  of  which  came  so  that 
all  drip  would  run  into  the  washtub,  and 
over  this  trough  were  set  hives  to  take  the 
frames  of  comb  as  fast  as  filled.     With  the 
needed  assistant,  all  was  ready.     I  sat  on  a 
stool  by  the  wash-tub,  with  rolled-up  sleeves 
so  I  could  hold  the  frames  of  comb  near  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.     The  assistant  opened 
the  faucet  just  enough  so  that  the  syrup 
would  run  from  each  hole  in  the  dish,  when, 
by  moving  the  frame  about  a  little  from 
side  to  side,  the  cells  were  all  filled  instanter, 
the  frame  turned  over,  and  the  other  side 
filled  as  quickly.    The  assistant  then  hand- 
ed me  another  "empty  comb,  taking  the  fill- 
ed one  and  hanging  it  in  one  of  the  hives 
standing  on  the  trough,  carrying  it  along 
over  the  trough  and  hives  so  no  drip  would 
get  on  the  floor.     In  this  way  I  would  have 
the  frames  filled  as  fast  as  he  could  hand 
them  to  me,  and  put  the  filled  ones  in  the 
hives,  often  filling  over  100  an  hour.     The 
drip,  and  whatever  fell   into  the   tub,  was 
emptied  into  the  extractor-can  as  often  as 
necessary,  tl*e  strainer  catching  all  particles 
of  comb  oi;.  dirt  that  accumulated,  so  that 
with  this  and  the  necessary  feed  the  can  was 
kept  full  as  long  as  we  had  empty  combs; 
the  cost  of  all   feeders  saved,  and  the  feed 
put  right  in  the  hive  among  the  bees  just 
where  I  wished  it,  with  no  danger  of  robbing 
in  times  of  the  greatest  nectar  famine  by 
setting  in  these  filled  combs  in  the  twilight." 
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General  Correspondence 


EXTRACTING       DURING       THE       HONEY- 
FLOWS. 


Stacking    up    Supers  vs.  Extracting     Frequently 
During  the  Flow. 


BY  G.  C.  GREINER. 


[Kortunately  tlie  niiniber  of  bee-keepens  who  ex- 
tract honey  before  it  is  at  all  capped  is  growing 
smaller — many  of  the  prominent  producers  even 
going  so  far  at  present  as  to  do  no  extracting  until 
the  end  of  the  season,  stacking  up  the  supers  four 
and  Hve  high.  The  writer  of  this  article  represents 
the  majority,  probably,  who.  during  the  flow,  ex- 
tract all  co7iibs  that  are  nearly  capped  over.— Kd.] 

The  question  which  I  am  frequently  ask- 
ed, "  Would  you  advise  nie  to  produce  comb 
or  extracted  honey?"  must  be  decided  by 
e\  ery  bee-keeper  according  to  his  nattiral  in- 
cUnation  and  surrounding  conditions.  The 
main  point  that  shouki  decide  the  matter  is 
our  outlet  or  demand.  If  we  have  a  ready 
market,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in 
a  locality  that  produces  a  fair  grade  of  hon- 
ey, the  production  of  extracted  honey  is  cer- 
tainly advisable. 

But,  above  all  things,  nothing  but  a  prime 
article  should  ever  be  taken  or  sent  to  the 
market.  The  importance  of  this  point  is 
nicely  brought  out  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  his 
"Two-can  article,'"  i)ublished  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bee  Journal  a  short  time  ago.  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  T.  that  a  poor  article  will 
ruin  our  trade:  but  I  have  to  differ  with 
him  on  the  management  of  producing  a 
l)rime  grade.  My  methods  are  so  different 
from  >Ir.  T.'s,  with  some  important  atl van- 
tages thrown  in,  that  a  brief  description  of 
my  ))ioclus  operandi  may  be  a  help  to  oth- 
ers who  are  situated  as  I  am.  But  before 
making  the  attempt  I  will  make  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks,  lest  Mr.  T.  and  his  adherents 
may  get  scared. 

For  years  I  have  practiced  extracting 
(luring  the  honey  season,  commencing  when 
my  combs  are  eaiijied  three-quarters  or  over. 
<  )f  course,  I  do  not  sujjpose  that  all  my 
combs  are  in  just  that  stage  of  progress.  I 
may  find  some  that  are  all  cai)i)ed,  and  oc- 
casionally one  not  quite  three-(juarters;  but 
if  such  a  one  comes  in  rotation  with  the  lot 
to  be  extracted,  it  goes  into  the  extractor 
jusl  the  same. 

I  sell  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  my  croj) 
direct  to  the  consumer,  which  brings  me  in 
close  contact  with  that  class  of  i)eo])le  who 
actually  use  and  test  my  honey;  and  if  it 
did  not  give  entire  satisfactiQji,  I  would  be 
very  ai)t  to  hear  about  it.  Buj,  instead,  I 
have,  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
built  uj)  a  honey  trade,  with  a  reputation 
for  extra-fine  honey,  that  any  honey-pro- 
ducer might  be  i)roud  of.  In  a  sense.  I  am 
a  ])rofessional  honey-]troducer — that  is,  I  de- 
pend on  the  i)roduct  of  my  bees  almost  ex- 
clusively for  my  daily  bread  and  butter,  and 


I  expect  to  do  so  just  as  long  as  Providence 
permits.  This  being  the  case  it  would  be 
very  poor  policy  to  produce  an  article  that 
would  spoil  my  own  market. 

Several  reasons  induce  an<i  compel  me  to 
extract  early.  First,  if  I  should  leave  my 
honey  on  the  hive  until  after  the  honey  sea- 
son, as  Mr.  T.  atlvises  us  to  do.  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  extract  it.  It  would 
become  so  thick  and  heavy  that  a  gootl  por- 
tion of  it  would  adhere  to  the  comb  and  be 
lost  as  suri>lus.  When  1  extracted  last  sum- 
mer, early  as  it  was,  with  now  and  then 
little  patches  of  open  honey,  I  had  to  do 
quite  a  little  cranking  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
combs,  and  after  it  was  out  it  was  very  slow 
to  run  out  of  the  two-inch  honey-gate  of  the 
extractor. 

Second,  my  customers  are  always  anxious 
to  get  some  of  my  first  honey.  Whenever 
I  am  in  the  city  during  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer, my  customers  frequently  hail  me  on 
the  street:  "  When  will  you  bring  some  of 
your  honey  to  the  market?  "  or,  "'Haven't 
you  any  honey  to  sell  yet?"  or,  "  Bring  me 
some  of  your  first  honey  you  have  to  sell." 
etc.  These  are  expressions  I  hear  time  and 
again.  If  I  should  wait  until  fall  before  I 
extracted,  my  customers  would  lose  their 
patience  and  supply  themselves  from  some 
other  source,  and  I  would  lose  my  trade. 
As  it  is,  a  large  share  of  my  crop  is  sold,  and 
the  money  in  my  pocket,  before  Mr.  T.  even 
thinks  of  extracting. 

Third,  I  believe  the  use  of  one  extracting- 
super,  instead  of  tiering  up,  increases  my 
honey  crop.  The  constant  changing  and 
shifting  of  combs,  which  is  necessary  with 
my  management,  seems  to  have  an  energy- 
producing  effect  on  my  bees.  The  shaking- 
energy-into-bees  theory,  which  some  of  our 
friemls  advocate,  seems  to  find  here  practi- 
cal application.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
forces  of  a  colony  are  scattere<l  through 
three  or  four  sets  of  extracting-combs,  em])- 
ty  or  filled,  idly  taking  care  of  uselessly 
si)read-out  premises,  how  can  they  be  gath- 
ering and  ripening  honey?  They  can  not 
do  as  elTeclive  work  as  when  all  forces  are 
concentrated  in  one  super  close  to  the  brood- 
nest. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  appliances,  and  why  I  use  them. 
As  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  perfect  imi- 
formity  in  every  thing  where  possible,  I  use 
the  .Jiimbo  frame,  both  in  bnxid-chamber 
and  extracting-sui)er.  I  am  thereby  enabled 
to  change  frames  back  and  fortii;  It  is 
sometimes  very  desirable  to  move  combs  of 
brood  from  the4)rood-chamber  to  the  super, 
and  at  other  times  combs  of  honey  in  the 
opi)osite  way.  It  is  the  same  with  the  su- 
l)er  and  the  brood-chamber.  At  a  minute's 
notice  one  can  l)e  used  for  the  other.  By 
simply  hooking  or  unhooking  the  bottom, 
as  the  case  may  be,  one  is  the  other  when- 
ever tlesirable. 

Then  I  use  to  each  hive  one  extracting- 
sui>er  only.  I  am  i)artly  compelled  to  do 
so.  My  physical  condition,  as  a  conse- 
(pience  of  advanced  age,  i)revents  me  from 
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practicing  the  tieiing-up  plan.  ( )ne  of  niy 
supers,  when  ready  to  raise,  weighs  between 
75  and  80  lbs.,  which  is  more  than  I  care  to 
handle  right  along.  I  am,  therefore,  com- 
l)elled  to  remove  my  crop  by  the  single 
comb. 

Another  item  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  additional  expense  of 
getting  stocked  up.  It  would  require  quite 
an  amount  to  furnish  the  necessary  outfit 
for  the  season's  crop  if  left  on  the  hives  un- 
til fall,  besides  the  handling  and  taking 
care  of  so  much  more  paraphernalia. 

In  brief,  I  manage  my  extracting  in  the 
following  way:  As  soon  as  the  season  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  show  signs  of  incoming 
honey,  all  better  swarms  are  supplied  with 
their  supers.  This  generally  takes  place 
iluring  fruit  bloom,  about  the  'iOth  or  25th 
of  jSIay.  When  the  white-clover  flow  be- 
gins, or  a  little  before,  all  the  rest  that  prom- 
ise fairly  well  are  also  supplied  to  make  sure 
that  al'  have  room  for  storage.  As  the  flow 
advances,  and  the  strong  and  best-working 
colonies  are  filling  n\),  I  take  from  two  to 
four  of  their  heaviest  combs  and  exchange 
for  empty  ones  from  tiie  weaker  colonies 
that  have  not  started  yet.  The  bees  that 
adhere  to  these  full  combs,  I  try  to  shake  in 
front  of  their  hives;  but  I  am  not  very  par- 
ticular if  a  few  bees  are  left  on  the  combs. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  first  exchange 
was  made,  the  inserted  combs  in  those 
strong  colonies  are  probably  full  again,  and 
need  exchanging  a  second  time.  When  this 
is  done,  all  the  bees  are  left  on  the  combs 
taken  from  colonies  that  are  overly  strong, 
and  exchanged  for  empty  ones  of  the  weak- 
est swarms.  In  this  way  I  hit  two  birds 
with  one  stone  —  I  control  swarming  with 
one  lot  and  build  up  another  to  proper  work- 
ing condition. 

About  this  time  I  have  no  more  empty 
combs  in  weak  colonies  to  draw  from,  nor 
storage  for  full  ones  o\er  weak  colonies.  All 
need  their  empty  combs  for  their  own  use, 
and  the  extractor  has  to  be  called  into  re- 
quisition to  help  out.  The  combs  that  were 
not  exchanged,  but  were  left  in  the  strong 
colonies  from  the  opening  of  the  season,  are 
now  more  or  less  capped,  and  have  to  be  ex- 
tracted to  provide  storage  where  needed. 

With  a  comb-basket  full  of  empty  combs 
I  go  to  the  first  hive  that  needs  more  room 
and  exchange  all  the  comljs  of  honey,  fit  to 
be  extracted,  for  empty  ones.  The  full  ones 
are  taken  to  the  honey-house,  and  extract- 
ed, after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  next 
hive  that  needs  more  room,  and  exchanged 
as  before.  In  that  way  all  crowded  supers 
are  relieved  of  their  overplus. 

When  the  comb-baskets  of  the  extractor 
begin  to  drag  in  the  honey,  the  latter  is 
drawn  off  and  emptied  into  tai;iks.  No 
strainer  is  used  at  any  time.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary with  my  management. 

The  next  round,  two  or  three  days  later, 
brings  the  whole  yard  to  that  state  of  jier- 
fection  which  I  consider  ideal  in  every  re- 
spect. Every  super  has  sufficient  storage  to 
accommodate  the  incoming  nectar,  which 


controls  swarming;  and  every  super,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the 
weakest  that  have  not  caught  up  yet,  has 
honey  ready  for  the  extractor,  and  that  en- 
ables me  to  extract  whenever  I  desire  to  do 
so. 

In  the  honey-house,  conditions  are  as  fa- 
vorable for  the  progress  of  my  work  as  they 
are  outdoors.  By  the  time  my  tanks  are 
full,  or  nearly  full,  the  first  one  has  clarified 
itself  and  is  ready  to  be  drawn  ofT  into  re- 
tail packages.  Thus  I  always  have  storage 
for  the  honey  from  the  extractor,  and  honey 
ready  to  be  canned. 

During  the  rush  of  the  honey-flow  I  make 
it  a  point  to  extract  daily,  but  only  during 
the  middle  or  warmest  part  of  the  day. 
Mornings  and  evenings  I  spend  my  other- 
wise leisure  hours  canning.  Cleaning,  la- 
beling, and  filling  cans  keeps  me  busy.  It 
takes  me  about  three  days  to  make  the  cir- 
cuit; and  when  the  flow  is  at  its  best  I  can 
begin  again  at  one  end  when  I  am  done  at 
the  other. 

In  giving  the  foregoing  outline  of  produc- 
ing extracted  honey,  as  I  practice  it,  I  am 
well  a>vare  that  the  same  management 
would  not  suit  everybody,  nor  could  it  be 
followed  by  everybody  else;  but  it  is  the  plan 
that  is  best  adapted  to  my  own  conditions. 
and  I  can  say  I  have  been  quite  successful 
in  the  past. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


THE  STARVATION  PLAN  OF  CURING  FOUL 
BROOD. 


The    Infection    of   the    Hive;    the    Quinby-Jones 
Plan. 


BY  G.  W.  BARGE. 


In  the  summer  of  11>05  I  discovered  foul 
brood  in  my  home  apiary  as  well  as  in  the 
outyards  where  my  bees  were  out  on  shares; 
and  when  Mr.  France  came  here  he  advised 
using  the  McEvoy  treatment,  which  we  did, 
but  it  did  not  prove  entirely  successful  with 
us,  as  the  disease  appeared  again  in  some 
hives.  We  accordingly  treated  it  the  next 
spring.  We  also  tried  the  Alexander  meth- 
od, with  no  better  results,  and,  after  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  only  way  in  which  the  disease 
spreads  is  through  the  diseased  honey,  so 
we  decided  to  try  a  method  of  our  own. 
which  is  as  follows,  and  with  which  we  have 
had  complete  success. 

First,  remove  the  queen;  and  if  she  is  a 
good  one  which  you  wish  to  save,  put  her 
into  a  nucleus.  After  fifteen  days  look 
through  the  hive  for  queen-cells  and  destroy 
all  but  one  to  prevent  swarming.  Wait  at 
least  twenty-one  days  after  removing  the 
old  queen,  as  by  that  time  the  healthy  brood 
will  all  be  hatched;  then  take  an  empty  hive, 
cover  the  top  with  wire  screen,  nail  the  bot- 
tom-board on  tight,  leaving  only  the  en- 
trance open.  Set  the  hive  containing  the 
foul  brood  a  little  to  one   side   and  put  the 
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empty  one  with  screen  cover  in  the  place  of 
it.  Shake  the  bees  from  the  old  hive  out  in 
front  of  the  entrance  of  the  hive  covered 
with  screen.  Handle  them  as  quietly  as 
IKJssible,  for,  the  more  quiet  they  are,  the 
less  h(mey  they  will  take  with  them  into 
the  new  hive.  Lay  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  catch  any  honey 
which  may  drip  from  the  combs  when  shak- 
ing the  bees  from  the  frames.  (This  can 
then  be  burned  after  you  are  through  with 
it.)  It  is  better  to  do  the  shaking  in  the 
evening;  but  we  have  done  the  work  during 
the  day  by  using  one  of  the  Root  hive-tents. 
After  the  bees  are  all  in  the  new  hive,  close 
the  entrance  and  carry  them  into  the  cellar 
or  a  dark  room.  I  prefer  the  cellar,  as  it  is 
cooler,  and  they  will  consume  the  honey 
which  they  have  carried  with  them  much 
sooner.  Leave  them  there  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours;  then  take  another  hive  with  good 
clean  combs  (I  have  used  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation by  giving  one  frame  of  brood).  Put 
the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  from  which 
the  bees  were  taken;  bring  the  bees  from  the 
cellar.  i)referably  in  the  evening,  and  shake 
them  in  front  of  the  hive  with  the  combs. 
The  next  day  examine  them  to  see  if  they 
have  a  queen.  If  not,  always  have  one 
ready  to  give  them;  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  they  will  have  raised  a  queen  before  go- 
ing into  the  cellar. 

It  is  surprising  how  they  will  go  to  work 
after  they  are  brought  from  the  cellar  and 
put  into  the  new  hive,  and  how  quickly 
they  will  build  up.  We  have  had  swarms 
treated  in  this  way  during  the  latter  jiart  of 
Ma>'  horn  which  we  have  taken  50  lbs.  of 
extracted  honey  in  the  fall,  and  have  never 
yet  found  any  traces  of  foul  brood  in  colo- 
nies so  treated.  I  call  this  the  starvation 
plan,  and  will  guarantee  it  to  work  every- 
where and  every  time. 

In  case  the  swarms  to  be  treated  are  very 
weak  we  take  them  to  a  strange  yard  after 
removing  the  queens,  and  unite  two  or  even 
three  of  them  by  piling  up  the  hives  with 
screens  between  them  and  cutting  a  small 
entrance  in  the  wooden  frameof  each  screen. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  screens  may  be 
removed,  when  the  bees  will  all  go  together 
without  fighting.  If  there  is  any  honey  in 
the  old  hive  from  which  the  bees  were  first 
taken,  extract  it,  then  boil  it  thoroughly, 
after  which  it  can  be  mixed  with  sugar  syr- 
up, and  fed  to  the  bees  when  needed.  I  have 
fed  this  honey  in  the  fall  for  winter  stores, 
and  have  never  found  any  trace  of  disease 
in  colonies  .so  fed.  Melt  the  old  combs  and 
have  the  wax  made  into  comb  foundation 
to  replace  them.  Take  the  covers  and  bot- 
tom-boards off  the  old  hives  and  nail  a  strip 
of  wood  across  the  top  to  hold  the  frames 
in;  ))lace  them  in  a  tank  of  hot  water  and 
boil  them.  Two  minutes  of  hard  boiling  is 
sufficient.  After  the  hives  are  boiled,  ])ut 
in  the  covers  and  bottom-boards  and  boil 
them,  when  all  will  again  be  ready  for  use. 
AVe  like  this  ])lan  better  than  boiling  the 
frames  and  burning  out  the  hives  as  given 
in  ScholFs  method  on  page  77,  Feb.  1,  as  in 


this  way  it  can  all  be  done  at  once,  and  the 
hives  are  not  charred  and  dirty  inside  as 
when  burnetl.  After  all  is  finished  you  are 
at  no  expense  except  your  time,  as  the  extra 
wax  will  more  than  pay  for  the  making  of 
the  foundation. 
Union  (enter,  Wis. 

[The  plan  here  described  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  advocated  by  Moses  Quinby  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  book,  in  1853.  Mr. 
D.  A.  .lones,  of  Canada,  some  thirty  years 
later,  got  out  a  booklet  in  which  he  describ- 
ed what  he  called  the  "starvation  plan." 
He  confined  his  bees,  without  brood  or 
combs,  in  a  dark  cool  place  until  they  had 
consumed  all  the  honey  in  their  sacs,  then 
let  them  loose  on  foundation.  But  the  ob- 
jection to  this  starvation  i)lan  has  been  this; 
It  reduces  the  vitality  of  the  bees.  In  order 
to  build  comb  bees  ought  to  be  well  fed.  In- 
deed, they  ought  to  be  fat.  To  starve  them 
down  gives  them  a  bad  setback.  Experience 
has  shown  that  bees  jiut  on  foundation  will 
generally  use  up  all  the  honey  in  their  sacs 
in  drawing  the  foundation  out  into  comb, 
especially  if  they  are  made  to  build  comb 
from  foundation  twice. 

But  if  foul-broody  bees  are  to  be  let  loose 
on  clean  dry  comb,  they  should  be  starved 
as  recommended  by  our  correspondent,  and 
ought  to  be  starved  long  enough  to  use  up 
every  particle  of  the  honey  in  their  sacs. — 
Kd.]' 


THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  OF  BUILDING  UP 
WEAK  COLONIES. 


Some  Practical  and  Timely  Manipulations;  Alex- 
ander's Ideas  Sound. 


BY  WM.    L,    COUPER. 


The  discussion  relative  to  the  Alexander 
method  of  curing  foul  brood  should  serve  to 
remind  us  how  much  bee-keeping  lore  we 
owe  to  the  late  veteran  of  apiculture. 
S])eaking  personally,  my  entire  system  of 
management  has  been  changed  by  his  writ- 
ings, though  I  have  frequently  varied  his 
plans  somewhat  to  suit  my  own  methods. 

1.  think  the  first  Alexander  plan  that  I 
tried  was  his  method  of  building  up  a  weak 
colony  by  i)lacing  it  on  top  of  a  very  strong 
one  with  an  excluder  V)etween.  The  first 
year  1  tried  this  it  jjroved  a  failure  with  me, 
though  I  endeavored  to  follow  his  directions 
exactly.  Since  then  1  have  emi)loyed  it 
continually  and  most  successfully,  and  I 
fancy  my  first  failure  must  have  been  due 
to  a  Jfailure  to  realize  v.hat  .Mr.  .A.  meant  by 
■*a  very  strong  colony."  I  notice  that  a 
good  many  bee-keepers  tind  it  necessary  to 
place  either  i)aper  or  wire  screen  between  the 
colonies  at  first.  I  have  never  taken  any 
precautions  of  the  kind,  and  have  yet  to  .see 
the  first  fight;  but  my  Ijees  are  all  Italians. 
About  an  hour  before  sundown  I  rem(»ve 
the  cover  of  the  strong  colony,  rejjlacing  it 
with  an  excluder.  Two  hours  later  I  place 
the  weak  colony  on  top,  and  the  job  is  done. 
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While  this  is  far  the  most  successful  way 
of  building  up  weak  colonies  in  spring  it  has 
some  objections.  One  is  that,  in  dividing 
the  hives  after  they  are  both  strong,  the  one 
that  is  moved  away  loses  its  field  bees  al- 
most entirely.  Another  is  that  bees  strong- 
ly object  to  carrying  pollen  through  an  ex- 
cluder, and  the  combs  of  the  lower  hive  get 
choked  with  it. 

THE     ALEXANDER     PLAN    FOR     MAKING   IN- 
CREASE. 

At  one  time  I  used  the  Alexander  plan  of 
making  increase  throughout  almost  the  en- 
tire apiary.  I  have  largely  given  it  up  now, 
partly  because  I  don't  want  to  increase,  and 
partly  for  other  reasons.  In  case  anybody 
does  not  know  this  plan  I  may  say  it  con- 
sists in  leaving  one  frame  of  brood  and  the 
queen  in  the  lower  story,  and  filling  up  with 
empty  combs  or  foundation,  the  other 
frames  of  brood  being  placed  above  an  ex- 
cluder on  top.  Queen-cells  in  the  top  hive 
are  destroyed  in  six  days,  and  the  tenth 
day  the  upper  story  is  moved  to  a  new  stand 
and  given  a  ripe  queen-cell — better,  a  virgin 
(pieen;  or,  best,  a  laying  queen.  To  begin- 
ners who  desire  to  adopt  this  plan  I  would 
offer  two  suggestions:  Do  not  attempt  it  un- 
less there  is  a  fair,  steady  honey-flow,  espe- 
cially if  you  employ  foundation  instead  of 
combs.  As  a  rule,  the  plan  will  work  better 
if  you  ha\  e  two  frames  of  brood  below  with 
the  queen  instead  of  one.  While  I  do  not 
use  this  method  now  for  increasing,  I  do 
employ  it  in  a  modified  form  for  making 
and  building  up  nuclei  and  other  puri^oses. 

NEVER     INTRODUCE    A    QUEEN    TO    A   FULIi 
COLONY. 

There  was  one  remark  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
that  I  do  not  think  ever  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserved.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  always  bad  policy  to  introduce  a  queen  to 
a  full  colony,  for,  though  she  might  be  ac- 
cei)ted  at  the  time,  she  would  very  likely  be 
superseded  very  shortly.  If  this  is  the  ease, 
and  from  my  own  observation  I  think  it 
very  frequently  is,  shoukl  not  queen-breed- 
ers advise  introduction  to  nuclei? 
swar:m  prevention. 

The  questions  of  swarm  control  and  the 
successful  introduction  of  queens  are 
brought  up  regularly  every  season  in  the 
bee-journals;  so,  perhaps,  my  methods  may 
be  of  some  interest.  My  swarm-prevention 
method  I  disco\  ered  by  chance.  So  far  it 
has  been  successful;  but  I  have  not  tried  it 
long  enough  nor  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  guarantee  it.  Give  a  second  story  filled 
with  combs  as  soon  as  the  hive  is  full  of 
brood,  and  let  the  queen  have  the  run  of 
both  stories,  till  shortly  before  the  honey- 
How.  Then  insert  a  queen-excluder,  leaving 
the  queen  above.  In  ten  days  put  her  be- 
low again.  If  running  for  comb  honey,  re- 
niove  the  top  hive  in  a  day  or  two,  and  re- 
l)lace  \vith  a  super  (the  brood  in  the  top 
iiive  may  be  used  to  build  up  weak  colonies) . 
I  have  never  found  colonies  treated  like  this 
swarm;  but  take  note  that  the  (jueen  must 
be  left  in  the  top  story,  as  this  is  important. 


Bees  do  not,  in  my  experience,  build  queen- 
cells  below  an  excluder  with  a  queen  above, 
but  the  reverse  way  they  often  will. 
Cannington  Manor,  Sask.,  Canada. 

[It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  Mr.  Alexander's  teachings  stand  the 
test  of  time  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion his  environment.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  public,  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  successful  bee-keepers  in 
New  York.  ])uring  his  latter  days  he  be- 
gan to  write.  He  had  nothing  to  take  back, 
because  his  earlier  experiences  were  not 
down  in  black  and  white;  and,  however 
much  his  views  may  have  been  modified 
during  his  thirty  years  of  actual  work,  we 
secured  what  we  may  call  the  final  conclu- 
sions of  his  ripest  and  best  experience.  Mr. 
Couper,  our  correspondent,  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  been  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  late  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Couper's 
method  of  swarm  i)revention  is  very  similar 
to  one  that  we  used  and  advocated  some 
years  ago.  We  are  prepared  to  believe  it  is 
all  right,  not  that  we  were  the  first  to  give 
it  to  the  public,  but  because  we  had  seen  it 
and  tested  something  like  it. — Ed.] 


THE   LAYING  WORKER  A  RARA  AVIS. 


Are  Workers  that  Lay  as  Common  as  Many  Sup- 
pose? is  Not  an  Undersized  Queen 
Nearly  Always  to  Blame? 


BY  ALLEN   LATHAM. 


To  keep  bees  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
during  that  period  make  a  most  careful 
study  of  their  habits;  to  have  the  experience 
which  all  that  entails,  and  never  see  a  lay- 
ing worker — well,  that  raises  a  question. 
Scarcely  a  copy  of  Gleanings  comes  to  hand 
without  some  reference  to  these  pests  (?), 
and  nearly  every  mention  accompanied  by 
a  cure;  and  the  question  looms  up  greater 
than  ever.  It  loomed  so  big  that  I  even 
ventured  to  state  to  a  friend  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  write  Gleanings  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing  as  a  laying  worker. 
The  friend,  however,  checked  my  enthusi- 
asm thoroughly  by  stating  that  lie  had  had 
lots  of  laying  workers,  and  that  he  had  even 
seen  the  varmints  back  into  a  cell  and  leave 
eggs. 

Once,  some  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  what 
I  called  a  case  of  laying  workers.  I  called 
it  so  because  all  the  "signs  were  there — only 
drone  brood  or  no  brood  at  all;  numerous 
eggs  in  cells,  and  no  queen  to  be  found. 
Since  then  I  have  many  times  found  all 
these  symptoms  excei^t  one,  and  that  one 
has  been  persistently  absent  because  a  queen 
was  in  each  case  persistently  present. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  every  sum- 
mer has  furnished  numerous  cases  of  colo- 
nies, full  or  nuclei,  going  queenless.  These 
cases  have  invariably  divided   themselves 
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under  two  heads — either  absohitely  queen- 
less  or  temporarily  queenless,  the  succeeding 
(jueen  to  remain  a  virgin. 

Of  the  colonies  under  the  first  head,  colo- 
nies have  gone  queenless  in  late  fall  or  early 
w  inter,  and  colonies  have  gone  queenless  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  The  result 
has  always  been  the  same— no  eggs,  no 
brood.  No  matter  how  long  such  colonies 
were  left,  in  no  case  have  eggs  appeared. 
All  colonies  showing  eggs  came  under  the 
second  head,  and  every  one  had  a  queen. 

Why,  with  so  many  chances  for  laying 
workers  to  set  uj)  their  rule,  have  none  ever 
ap[)eared  in  these  colonies?  Is  there  any 
answer  other  than  the  title  which  heads  this 
small  article— the  laying  worker  is  a  rara 
avis? 

One  is  led  to  think  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  so-called  laying 
workers  are  cases  of  undersized  virgin  queens. 
That  one  painstaking  observer  should  not 
find  a  true  case  in  twenty  years,  though  he 
had  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  apparent 
cases,  should  not  be  considered  a  circum- 
stance to  be  lightly  passed  over.  The  actual 
finding  of  worthless  queens  is  better  evidence 
than  the  failure  to  find  any  queen. 

During  the  past  summer  I  had  one  or  two 
rather  annoving  cases.  For  a  time  I  began 
to  suspect  that  no  queen  was  present.  It 
was  only  after  persistent  search,  a  search 
which  called  into  play  all  my  skill,  that  I 
eventually  in  each  case  spotted  the  insignif- 
icant queen.  The  removal  of  each  queen 
was  followed  by  an  easy  introduction  of  a 
good  queen. 

Though  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of 
laying  workers,  I  am  forced  to  think  that 
they  have  been  given  credit  for  being  much 
more  common  than  they  are,  and  for  being, 
in  consequence,  of  much  greater  importance 
than  they  are.  I  lirmly  believe  that  more 
careful  search  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  laying  workers,  reveal  what  the  bees  rec- 
ognize as  a  queen,  but  what  is  easily  over- 
looked by  the  bee-keeper  because  she  has 
not  every  attribute  of  a  queen. 

Much  greater  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  search  for  this  queen  than  in  the  search 
for  a  normal  queen,  (^ueen  and  bees  both 
fail  to  act  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner. 
The  queen  is  more  inclined  to  hide  than  is 
the  sound  queen,  and  the  workers  are  less 
inclined  to  indicate  to  the  bee-keei)er  the 
locality  of  the  queen,  Though  the  queen  is 
recognized  as  a  queen,  she  gets  little  homage. 
The  best  way  to  find  such  a  queen  is  to 
l)roceed  as  follows:  Open  the  hive  gently, 
and  quietly  remove  combs  from  both  sides, 
liefore  removing  any  combs  it  is  also  well  to 
lay  a  strip  of  cloth  lengthwise  over  the  combs 
containing  the  eggs  and  brood.  Continue 
to  remove  combs  from  each  side  till  only 
two  are  left.  If  careful  selection  has  been 
made,  these  two  will,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  hold  the  queen.  Now  split 
these  two  combs  apart  with  a  ((uick  motion, 
and  give  a  rapid  glance  over  their  inner  sur- 
faces. If  the  queen  is  not  seen  inside  of  ten 
seconds,  replace  these  two  combs;  but  either 


leave  the  others  outside,  or,  if  placed  in  hive, 
leave  them  two  or  three  bee-si)aces  away 
from  the  central  two.  In  about  fifteen  min- 
utes take  another  look  between  those  inner 
combs. 

Do  not  look  for  a  plump  queen  which 
moves  majestically  about  the  frame,  nor  one 
which  slides  with  folded  wings  quietly  un- 
der the  bees.  Look  rather  for  a  nervous  bee 
with  wings  partly  outspread,  a  bee  somewhat 
larger  than  a  worker,  but  with  actions  un- 
like those  of  a  worker.  When  one  knows 
what  to  look  for,  these  small  ttighty  ((ueens 
are  nearly  as  easy  to  find  as  are  the  normal 
queens. 

One  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  belief 
that  laying  workers  are  of  rare  occurrence 
lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  remedy,  if 
not  all,  will  as  certainly  get  rid  of  such  a 
queen  as  I  have  described.  The  queen  is 
never  found,  and  this  is  usually  accepted  as 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  existed  a  bona- 
fide  case  of  laying  workers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  laying  workers 
are  evidence  of  Cyprian  blood.  As  the  writ- 
er has  been  in  the  habit  of  sticking  to  bees 
with  a  goodly  percentage  of  black  blood, 
his  failure  to  find  laying  workers  may  be 
thus  easily  exj)lained.  It  might  be  worth 
while  to  gather  more  comi^lete  data  along 
this  line.  If  there  are  apiarists  who  have 
had  laying  workers  of  other  than  Cyprian 
or  Golden  stock,  why  not  hear  from  them? 
But  let  proof  be  olTered.  Failure  to  find  a 
queen  is  no  proof  at  all.  Some  of  these  lit- 
tle queens  go  through  excluder  zinc  (quicker 
than  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  The  only 
satisfactory  proof  is  to  catch  a  worker  in  the 
act  of  laying  an  egg.  One  can  divide  a  col- 
ony of  supposed  laying  workers;  and  if  eggs 
continue  to  appear  in  both  portions,  this  is 
fair  proof. 

Norwich,  Conn, 

[While  we  believe  laying-workers  are  un- 
common we  are  sorry  we  can  not  agree  with 
our  correspondent  on  another  point.  There 
is  a  wide  ditlerence  between  the  work  of 
dwarf  or  scrub  queens  and  that  of  laying 
workers.  In  a  well-regulated  apiary,  es|)e- 
cially  where  its  owner  keeps  up  with  the 
times,  laying  workers,  or  the  evidence  of 
their  work,  is  very  rarely  found.  In  fact, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  almost 
any  one  who  allows  such  pests  to  develop 
among  his  bees  is  not  much  of  a  bee-keei)er. 
One  of  two  things  is  true — he  is  either  care- 
less or  ignorant. 

Every  (|ueen-breeder  is  very  familiar  with 
these  scrub  or  dwarf  queens.  Some  of  them 
are  so  small  that  they  are  very  difficult  to 
lind.  They  are  not  a  rare  bird  in  a  large 
queen-rearing  yard.  But  one  thing  is  sure 
— it  is  quite  impossible  to  introduce  a  queen, 
laying  or  virgin,  to  a  colony  having  one  of 
these  worker-like  (|ueens.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  i)ossible  to  introduce  a  lay- 
ing (|ueen  or  virgin  in  a  hive  of  laying  work- 
ers. To  give  a  ripe  cell  is  the  usual  remedy 
for  the  nuisance.  We  never,  in  all  our  ex- 
perience (and  we  have  raised  thousands  of 
queens')    seen  a  case  where  a  scrub  queen 
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would  scatter  eggs  like  a  laying  worker  un- 
less she  were  somewhat  cramped  for  egg- 
laying  room. 

The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Latham,  a  progres- 
sive bee-keeper,  has  not  found  laying  work- 
ers among  his  bees  is  not  at  all  strange.  He 
ought  not  to  find  them.  Most  strains  of 
bees  can  be  queenless  a  considerable  length 
of  time  without  developing  laying  workers. 
We  will  venture  to  say  if  he  or  any  one  should 
attempt  to  produce  them  by  making  a  hive 
long  queenless  he  would  be  disappointed. 
He  might  succeed  with  the  Eastern  races. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  laying  work- 
ers in  any  of  our  yards;  and  when  they  do 
show  up  we  are  sorry  to  confess  it  is  in  the 
case  of  a  yard  that  has  been  neglectetl.  We 
have,  around  Medina,  in  our  various  yards 
anywhere  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred 
colonies.  Among  all  these  bees  we  do  not 
have  a  hive  of  laying  workers  once  in  three 
years,  notw  ithstanding  that  some  hives  will 
be  long  queenless  some  time  in  the  spring 
when  the  demand  for  queens  is  lieaN  y  and 
it  is  too  early  to  give  cells  or  virgins;  but 
scrub  queens  from  some  insignificant  cell 
that  escapes  scrutiny  are  not  uncommon. 
Such  queens  make  all  kinds  of  trouble  until 
they  are  located  and  their  heads  pinched. 
If  Mr.  Latham  keepsonly  a  limited  number 
of  colonies  it  would  not  be  surjjrising  if  lie 
should  not  find  a  case  of  laying  workers  in 
thirty  years. — Ed.] 


COMB  AND  EXTRACTING  SUPERS  ON  THE 
SAME  HIVE. 


A  Plan  for  Preventing    Swarming,  and   Inducing 

the  Bees  to  Enter  Comb-honey  Supers 

Readily. 


BY  JAY  SMITH. 


•ONE  OF  JAY  smith's   HIVES,    SHOWING   EXTRACTING 

COMBS   AT  THE   SIDE   OF  THE   SUPER,  A  LA 

TOWNSEND. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "What 
is  the  best-sized  hive  for  comb  honey?" 
The  answer  has  usually  been  that  the  eight- 
frame  L.  hive  or  the  ten-frame  Danzenbaker 
is  recognized  as  the  proper  size.  Others 
contend  that  these  hives  are  too  small  for  a 
prolific  queen  to  lay  to  her  full  capacity  and 
yet  have  room  in  the  hi\'e  for  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  honey  anil  a  frame  of  pollen 
which  are  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
Now,  both  of  the  above  claims  are  entirely 
correct;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  same 
size  of  hive  is  used  for  brood-rearing  and  for 
comb-honey  production,  you  can  not  have 
the  advantages  of  both  the  large  and  small 
hive.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  the  person 
who  uses  one  size  of  hive  for  both  purposes 
is  not  getting  out  of  his  bees  what  he 
should. 

Some  time  ago  I  described  in  Gleanings 
how  I  used  two  hive-bodies  for  brood-rear- 
ing and  then  reduced  to  one  for  the  honey- 
flow.  This  system  was  good;  and  when  it 
came  to  getting  a  host  of  bees  on  deck  at 
the  critical  moment  it  worked 
to  perfection.  But  it  had  sev- 
eral drawbacks  wlien  running 
on  a  large  scale.  When  it 
came  time  to  put  on  supers  it 
was  a  job  to  open  hives  and  put 
all  brood  in  one  body.  And 
then  some  of  the  hives  I  took 
off  had  brood  in  them.  This 
had  to  be  looked  after.  Then 
a  lot  of  the  honey  in  these  extra 
Ijodies  was  unsealed  honey. 
This  had  to  be  put  on  a  hive  or 
it  would  have  soured. 

The  system  I  have  used  for 
two  years  back  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  above,  and  none 
of  its  disadvantages.  Instead 
of  using  two  full  hive-bodies  I 
use  one  Danzenbaker  hive  and 
a  shallow  super  filled  with  ex- 
tracting-combs.  When  raising 
brood  before  the  honey-How 
this  super  is  on  the  hive,  and 
the  queen  has  full  sway,  and 
can  lay  in  the  hive-body  or  up- 
stairs as  her  royal  highness 
wills.  Now,  the  swarming  sea- 
son comes  on  just  after  the  flow 
starts;  and  unless  one  has  plen- 
ty of  room  for  the  queen  to  lay, 
as  well  as  room  for  honey, 
swarming  will  be  the  result. 
But  leave  this  on  shallow  ex- 
tracting-supers  till  the  bees  are 
busy  gathering,  and  then  raise 
it  up  and  put  the  comb-honey 
super  on  between  the  extract- 
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THEY   WORK    WELL    STARTED   IN   THE    EXTRACTING-COMBS   AT   THE    SIDE    OF   THE    COMB- 
HONEY   SUPER. 

Note  that  the  row  of  sections  just  back  of  the  extractingr-fraine  is  also  well  alons,  and  that  tlie  second 
row  Ijack  is  started. 


ing-super  and  hive.  As  will  be  seen,  this 
gives  more  rooin  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  brood-nest;  and  instead  of  cramping  the 
bees,  and  forcing  them  into  the  supers  and 
forcing  swarming  when  the  super  is  added, 
it  really  gives  more  room  and  checks  swarm- 
ing. The  bees  will  at  once  begin  drawing 
out  the  foundation;  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
nicely  begun,  the  comb-honey  super  should 
be  brought  on  top  of  the  extracting-super, 
or  there  will  likely  be  pollen  and  possibly 
brood  in  the  sections.  After  this  is  done,  a 
(pieen-excluder  should  be  ])ut  next  to  the 
hive-Vjody  or  the  queen  will  again  occujjy 
the  extracting  -  su])er.  In  a  short  time 
all  the  brood  will  be  hatched  in  the  ex- 
tracting-super, and  it  will  be  filled  with 
honey,  and  capped.  It  should  then  be  re- 
moved and  extracted.  The  comb-honey  su- 
per will  have  work  well  advanced,  and  this 
is  then  i>laced  next  to  the  hive,  where  it  will 
be  finished  in  a  hurry  without  any  light- 
weight sections. 

As  soon  as  the  How  is  over,  the  empty  ex- 
tracting-super is  i)laced  on  the  hi\e  again, 
and  the  (|ueen  at  once  fills  it  with  eggs.  If 
the  pros])ect  is  good  for  a  fall  How,  the  above 
l)lan  is  again  carried  out.  If  no(,  they  are 
left  just  as  they  are  all  winter.  The  super 
is  filled  with  dark  honey,  and  the  bees  ar- 
range their  nest  for  winter.  They  usually 
form  their  cluster  so  that  the  space  between 
the  super  and  hive-body  comes  right  in  the 
center  of  the  cluster.  This  gives  them  the 
best  of  communication  with  each  other  all 
winter.  They  also  have  a  lot  of  honey  so 
they  will  not  be  stingy  with  it  when  they 
need  it  for  brood-rearing  in  the  spring. 


I  see  some  writers  think  that  bees  rear 
brood  just  the  same  whether  they  have 
one  pountl  of  honey  ahead  or  twenty-five. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  they  wotild  ac- 
cuse the  bee,  that  is  considered  the  most  in- 
telligent of  all  insects,  of  raising  a  lot  of 
young  bees  to  use  up  tlie  last  drop  of  honey 
and  then  starve  to  death!  I  know  from  ex- 
l)erience  that  they  very  carefully  keep  ac- 
count of  the  stores  aheail,  and  raise  brood 
accordingly;  and  with  plenty  of  comb  si)ace 
and  honey  it  is  surprising  what  they  will 
do  in  the  way  of  bringing  a  lot  of  bees  on 
the  scene  just  when  tliey  are  needed. 

I  wish  to  i)rotest  against  anotlier  state- 
ment that  has  been  made  several  times,  al- 
though I  can  not  recall  w  hen.  Se\  eral  have 
said  that  if  one  extracts  from  black  brood- 
combs  the  honey  will  not  be  as  white  as 
from  new  white  comljs.  My  ex})erience 
proves  to  me  that  there  is  no  groimd  for  that 
statement.  I  will  give  one  of  my  experi- 
ments. I  i^icked  out  ten  of  the  blackest 
)M()0(l-comV)S  that  I  could  find,  extracted  the 
honey,  and  jiut  it  in  glass  jars.  Then  I 
thoroughly  cleaned  the  extractor,  and  ex- 
tracle<l  from  ten  new  combs  as  white  as 
snow.  I  set  these  jars  with  the  others;  and 
when  I  went  to  compare  them  I  was 
unal)le  to  ])ick  the  last  ones  out  of  the  lot. 
I  compared  the  color  aiul  tasted  of  the  hon- 
ey, but  coidd  see  no  dilTerence. 

I  have  Ijeen  using  ^Ir.  Townsend's  plan  of 
putting  extracting-combs  at  the  outside  of 
the  sections,  and  ieel  that  in  this  Mr.  Town- 
send  has  given  the  bee  fraternity  a  most 
valuable  kink.  In  the  engraving  will  be 
seen  a  super  just  set  on  the  hive.     The  bees 
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immediately  take  possession  to  clean  it  up. 
They  will  at  once  go  to  work  and  store  hon- 
ey in  the  comb.  The  other  picture  shows  the 
work  as  it  progresses.  The  outside  extract- 
ing-frame  is  partly  capped.  The  comb-hon- 
ey section  next  to  it  has  honey  in  it,  while 
the  third  has  work  just  commenced.  After 
the  bees  begin  in  the  center  ones  they  will 
push  the  work  tliere  a  little  faster,  with  the 
result  that  the  entire  sui)er  is  finished  at 
once  and  can  be  set  aside  for  market  with- 
out sorting. 

I  am  running  eighty  colonies  on  this  plan 
this  year,  and  1  have  never  had  a  single  case 
of  loafing,  and  the  bees  work  with  all  the 
energy  they  possess.  When  I  read  of  some 
who  let  the  hive-body  get  clogged  with  hon- 
ey, and  the  bees  cluster  out,  and  they 
"shake  "  energy  into  them,  I  thought  the 
bee-keeper  was  the  one  who  needed  shaking 
instead  of  the  bees.  With  the  above  system 
I  usually  have  about  six  per  cent  of  swarms. 
This  was  the  worst  year  for 
swarms  I  ever  had,  and  the 
per  cent  of  swarms  was  ten. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 


on  the  streets  and  at  several  homes,  and  but 
few  bees  were  lost. 

I  expect  to  hang  this  swarm  out  on  a  tree 
in  the  open  as  a  curiosity.  I  never  saw  a 
colony  before  in  ^Michigan  that  would  thrive 
and  do  well  without  protection.  In  a  warm 
climate,  of  course  it  is  a  common  thing. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  Dec.  10. 


CREATING  A  DEMAND    FOR  HONEY. 


How  the    Bee-keeper  can    Direct  the    Attention 
of  the  Public  to  his  Honey. 


BY   FRED  WTLF. 


There  is  no  one  better  adapted  to  the  work 
of  helping  the  local  market  and  creating  a 
demand  for  honey  than  the  l:)ee-keei)er  him- 
self. I  have  been  selling  and  peddling  my 
honey  for  the  last  six  years,  and  find  it  the 


AN 


OPEN-AIR    COLONY    IN 
MICHIGAN. 

BY  A.    H.    GUERNSEY. 


On  Sept.  6,  1909,  hanging 
on  a  limb  1^4  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  48  feet  from  the 
ground,  I  found  a  large 
swarm  of  V^ees  which,  with- 
out protection,  had  built 
combs  two  feet  long  and  13 
inches  deep.  The  combs 
were  all  covered  with  bees, 
and  at  first  sight  they  re- 
sembled a  young  bear  hang- 
ing with  his  back  down. 
Two  weeks  later  I  went  with 
my  spring  wagon,  extension 
latlder,  box,  ro[)es,  etc.,  to 
get  it.  I  went  up  the  tree, 
roped  the  limb  properly  so 
it  would  hang  when  cut  off 
just  as  it  was  before,  then 
sawed  it  off,  and  from  where 
I  stood  lowered  it  slowly 
until  itwas  near  the  ground. 
I  then  fastened  my  rope  se- 
curely and  went  down.  I 
placed  a  sheet  of  cheese- 
cloth under  the  bees,  wrap- 
ped it  up  snugly  to  the  clus- 
ter, and  tied  it  around  the 
limb  at  both  ends  of  the 
combs,  so  that  no  bees  could 
get  ovit;  then  cut  the  limb 
a  little  beyond  the  combs  at 
each  end.  I  ]n\t  the  whole 
thing  in  a  large  box  and 
took  it  home,  18  miles,  with 
the  loss  of  but  very  few  bees. 

After  I  had  the  picture 
taken  I.  gave  an  exhibition 
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FKKD   WULF'S   honey     DISPLAY   IN   A   GROCER'S   WINDOW    DURING   A   CARNIVAL    IN    SO- 

NORA,    CAL. 


only  way  to  get  hdiiey  properly  before  the 
public.  As  some  of  us  know,  the  returns 
are  Often  very  small  when  we  ship  honey 
into  the  large  cities  and  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission  merchants.  With  some 
effort  on  our  part  we  can  easily  sell  our 
crops  at  home  and  get  the  best  prices. 

Well  do  I  remember  how  hard  it  was  for 
me,  when  I  first  started,  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  talking  and  get  courage  enough  to 
go  from  house  to  house  and  show  what  I 
had  to  sell.  Now  I  have  a  route  established 
so  that  I  know  just  where  to  go,  and  I  am 
selling  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
that  I  sold  at  first.  Question  after  question 
s  asked — where  the  honey  is  i)roduced,  the 
reason  why  extracted  honey  is  less  in  jirice, 
whether  it  is  jiure,  etc.  Some  of  these  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  by  the  bee-keei)er: 
but  when  it  comes  to  making  a  general  ex- 
planation, which  I  have  found  often  takes 
fifteen  minutes  or  more,  I  make  use  of  the 
little  leaflets  entitled  "The  Food  \'alue  of 
Honey."  Some  i)eoplewill  keei)on  talking 
for  a  long  time,  and  one  of  these  Icailets  is 
just  the  thing  to  hand  to  them. 

I  also  get  the  storekeepers  started.  This 
I  find  as  important  as  going  out  myself  and 
l)eddling,  for  as  a  rule  the  merchant  puts 
the  honey  on  the  shelf  out  of  the  way,  and 
his  customers  see  nothing  of  it,  esjiecially  if 
it  is  coinh  honey.  I  always  try  to  have  the 
honey  placed  wliere  it  will  be  seen.  This 
greatly  increases  the  sales. 

Occasionally  I  succeed  in  getting  some 
merchant  to  make  a  display  in  the  window, 
and  this  i)aysabig  i)rofit.  Last  fallduringa 
carnival  in  Sonora,  C"al.,  which  lasted  a 
week,  J   made  a  very  attracti\e  display  of 


an  observatory  lii\e  of  bees,  and  a  house 
built  entirely  of  comb  honey.  This  attract- 
ed so  nnich  attention  that  the  newspapers 
took  it  up.  For  instance,  here  is  what  the 
Sierra  Dailii  Times  had  to  say: 

A    noNKY   HOUSE. 

'I'lie  lioney  house  in  the  sliow-window  of  Michel's 
store  is  a  wonderfiU  tliins,  and  should  be  seen  by 
everyljody.  'I'lie  frames  of  which  it  is  composed, 
sides  and  roof,  sire  of  honey  in  the  conili,  unbroken 
and  perfect.  It  is  the  work  of  F.  Wulf,  of  Yankee 
Hill,  and  should  be  shown  at  the  Portola  as  a  Tuo- 
lumne Co.  production. 

Another  paper  had  a  picture  of  the  honey 
house  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying engraving.  The  sections  on 
each  side  were  placed  there  to  fill  it  out  bet- 
ter. As  the  house  stood  in  the  show-win- 
dow I  had  a  round  jiyramid  at  each  side. 
Over  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  house  I 
l)laced  one  of  my  regular  honey-labels,  on 
which  were  the  words  "Pure  Honey  from  the 
Ajuary  of  Fred  H.  Wulf,  Columbia,  Cal." 

Columbia,  Cal. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  TENNESSEE. 


BY  A.   li.    BOYDEN. 


If  bee-keepers  of  the  North,  where  white 
clover  and  basswood  are  abundant,  or  those 
l)ee-keepers  of  the  great  honey-producing 
States  in  the  West,  where  the  alfalfa  and 
sage  produce  such  wonderful  yields,  have 
an  idea  that  the  i)roduction  in  the  South  is 
insignificant,  a  visit  to  some  of  the  leading 
fairs  and  ex])ositions,  notably  those  of  Nash- 
ville, and  Dallas  and  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
would  correct  such  an  imjiression.  We  read 
in  the  last  census  that  about  ten  iier  cent  of 
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the  farms  in  the 
North  Central 
States  report  bees 
while  thirteen  per 
cent  in  the  South 
Central  States 
keep  them,  and 
the  number  of  col- 
onies in  the  South 
Central  States  is 
considerably  great- 
er than  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  in 
the  North  Central 
States.  The  num- 
ber of  pounds  of 
wax  produced  in 
the  South  Central 
States  was  at  least 
50  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  North. 

We  read  in  the 
same  report  that 
the  three  most  im- 
portant States  at 
the  time  the  last 
census  was  made, 

taking  the  number  of  colonies  as  a  basis, 
were  Texas,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

It  is  true  that,  ten  years  ago,  the  careful 
attention  was  not  given  to  the  bees  in  Ten- 
nessee that  was  found  in  many  other  States; 
but,  due  to  the  elTorts  of  the  Tennessee  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  a  marked  difference 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  present 
census. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  the  State  was 
credited  with  a  total  of  225,788  colonies,  and 
the  average  in   each   county  seems  to  be 
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APIABY  OP  J.  M.  BUCHANAN,  FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE. 
Mr.  Buchanan  is  regarded  as  a  very  successful  apiarist. 


2000  colonies.  A  few  counties  showed  as 
many  as  4000  colonies,  and  but  few  fall  be- 
low 1000  colonies. 

The  efforts  of  the  Tennessee  Association, 
and  of  the  superintendent  of  the  apiarian 
de]iartment,  Mr.  .1.  M.  Buchanan,  have  re- 
sulted in  A  most  creditable  display  of  honey, 
bees,  and  bee-keepers'  supplies  at  the  Nash- 
ville fair  for  several  years  past.  The  daily 
papers,  in  speaking  of  the  display,  spoke 
most  favorably  indeed  of  it  last  October, 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of 


ONE   OF  THE   QUEEN-RE.VRING  APIAKIES   OF  J.  M.  DAVIS,  SPRING  HILL,  TENNESSEE. 
Queens  from  this  yard  are  known  the  world  over. 
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EXHIBIT  OF  J.   i\r. 


BUCHANAN,    FRANKLIN,    TENN.,    AT  TENNESSEE   STATE     FAIR,    NASH- 
VILLE,   OCTOBER,    1909. 


the  most  attractive  exhibits  on  the  grounds. 
As  usual,  the  number  of  exhibitors  was 
not  large;  it  seems  to  be  this  way  at  most 
of  the  fairs,  even  where  a  liberalpremium 
list  is  found.  It  is  somewhat  to  be  regret- 
ted that  more  bee-keepers  do  not  interest 
themselves  in  making  exhibits,  for,  even 
though  the  premiums  awarded  will  scarcely 
l)ay  for  the  time  and  labor  expended,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  no  other  way 
can  such  an  opportunity  be  found  for  edvi- 
cating  the  public  regarding  the  use  of  hon- 
ey. 

Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  and 
superintendent,  a  very  fine  general  exhibit 
was  found  last  year  in  the  Agricultural 
Huilding  at  Xasli'ville:  and  by  the  efforts  of 
these  same  men  and  the  Tennessee  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  the  Tennessee  State 
Fair  has  ad<)])ted  quite  a  model  premium 
list.  It  is  none  too  early  for  bee-keepers  to 
begin  to  lay  their  plans  for  fall  exhibits.  A 
list  of  i)remiums  awarded  will,  we  believe, 
be  of  interest  to  readers,  not  only  in  Ten- 
nessee but  in  other  States. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

lie.st  10  U>s.  of  cxtracterl  honey  in  el.-iss. 

First  preniiuni,  .1.  M.  liucli.anan,  l-"ranklin.  Tcnn. 

Second     "  N.  O.  Walker.  KraiiUlin.  Tcnn. 

Third       "  li.  1).  H\ichanan,  Franklin,  I'enn. 

Konrth     "  . I.  . I.  Reams.  Franklin.  Icnn. 

Best  display  of  extraeted  honey,  r)()  lbs.  or  more. 

l'"irst  premium,  X.  ( ).  Walker. 

Second     "  .1.  M.  Buchanan. 

Third        "  . I.  . I.  Beams, 

Fourth    "  Ira  A,  Moore.  Nashville.  Teiin. 


or  more,  quality 


Best  case  of  comb  honey,  12  Ins. 
and  appearance  to  count. 

First  i)i-emium.  .1.  .1.  Beams. 

Second     "  .1.  M.  Buchanan. 

Third        "  B.  I).  Buchanan. 

Fourth     ••  N.  ().  Walker. 

I'.est  display  of  comb  honey,  50  lbs. 

I'"irst  i)remiuin,  .1,  M.  Buchanan. 

Second     ■■  X.  ().  Walker. 

Thii-d        '■  .1.  .1.  Beams. 

!''(>urth     "  Ira  A.  Moore. 

Hesl  T)  iIjs.  of  cranulated  honey. 

I'Mrst  prt'mium.  I{.  1).  I'.uchanan. 

.Second     "'  .1.  M.  liuchanan. 

riiinl         •■  X,  (  I.  Walker. 

l''ourth     ■■  .1.  .1.  Beams. 

Uisplayof    labeled   samples,  showinK   honey   from 
dilferent  kinds  of  tloweis. 

l-'irst  pri'mimn.  .1,  M.  Uucli.-niMn, 

Second     "  K,  1).  Uucliaii.-in. 

'I'tiird         ■■  X.  (  I.  Walker. 

l'"ourth     ■■  I.  A.  Moore. 

Uest  half-L'allon  of  honey  vinesar. 

l-'irst  premium,  1.  A.  Moore. 

Second     ■•  W,  M,  .loseph,  Xaslu  ille,   I'eiHi. 

Thiid         ■■  .1.  M.  I'.uchanau. 

Fourth     ■■  15.  .1.  l''ox.  Xashvillc.   I'cnu, 

liest  <lis|)lay  of  beesw.ax,  2')  lbs.  or  more. 

First  premium.  X.  o.  Walker. 

Second     "  .1.  M.  I'.uchan;iu. 

Third         "  1!,  1).  Buchanan. 

I'ouith     ■■  .1.  .1,  Keams. 

Xucleus  of  dark  Italians. 

I'Mrst  iiiemium.  .1.  M.  Davis.  Sprint  Hill,   Tenn. 

Second     "  B,  .1.  Kox. 

Third        "  X,  ().  Walker. 

l-'ourth     ■■  .1.  M.  I'.uchanan. 

Xucleus  of  srolden  Italians. 

I''iist  premium,  B.  1 1.  Oavis. 

Second      "  II.  . I     l''ox, 

Ihird         "  \.  (  I.  Walker, 

l'"ourlh     ■■  Ira  A.  .Moore. 

Xucleus  of  Carniolans. 

J'"irst.prenjluni.  J.  M.  Davis. 
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Nucleus  of  Caucasians. 

First  premium.  .lohu  M.  Davis. 

Second    "  I.  A.  Moore. 

Third       "  .1.  .1.  Reams. 

Nucleus  of  any  other  race. 

First  premium.  .1.  M.  Buchanan. 

Second    "  B.  ( i.  Davis. 

Third        "  .1.  .1.  Keani.s. 

Fourth    "  1.  A.  Moore. 

Display  of  uueens  in  cages. 

First  premium,  B.  (>.  Davis. 

Second     "  .1.  M.  Davis. 

Third        "  1$.  J.  Fox. 

liest  photofrrajjh  of  apiary. 

First  premium,  .1.  M.  Buchanan. 

Second    "  .1.  .1.  Keams, 

Largest  and  best  display  of  bees,  bee-i>roducts,  ini- 
l)lements,  etc.;  exhibit  to  be  made  by  individu- 
al bee-keeper. 

First  premium,  N.  ( ).  M^alker. 

Second    "  .1.  M.  Buchanan. 

Third       "  .1.  .1.  Heams. 

Fourth    "  B.  J.  Fox. 

We  believe  Mr.  J.  M.  litichanan  is  again 
superintendent  of  this  (lei)artnient;  and 
while  the  preniiuni  list  for  1910  may  not  yet 
be  printed,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  much  the 
same  as  the  above  list  for  1909,  and  infor- 
mation can  doubtless  be  secured  by  address- 
ing him.  Bee-keepers  who  can  do  so  shotxld 
by  all  means  encourage  the  superintendent 
and  the  State  Fair  Board  by  putting  up  a 
splendid  exhibit  the  coming  fall. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SPRING  STIMULATIVE 
FEEDING. 


A  BALKY  SWARM, 


BY   EDW.   T.    MITRRAY. 


I  am  sending  a  i)hotograph  of  a  balky 
swarm  that  one  of  my  neighbors  had  last 
June.  This  was  the  second  swarm  that  is- 
sued from  an  old  Langstroth  hive.  The 
bees  started  to  btiild  comb  on  the  outside  of 
one  of  his  empty  hives.  Later  on  they  com- 
menced work  in  frames  that  were  inside  the 
hive. 

Torresdale,  Pa. 


When  Bees  Can   Not  Fly  in  the  Spring,  Stimula- 
tive Feeding  is  a  Waste  of  Energy. 


BY   F.    DUNDAS  TODD. 


A     SWARM     THAT     INSISTED    ON     BUILDING 
COMBS   OUTSIDE  THE   HIVE. 


That  title  is  not  right.  You  see  I  did  not 
do  any  stimulative  feeding  at  all,  but  I 
made  a  few  observations  which  ga\e  me 
food  for  thought,  and  I  want  to  tell  my  con- 
clusions to  other  peo})]e. 

Most  bee  literature  written  on  this  conti- 
nent is  naLiually  from  men  who  live  in  av- 
erage regions;  but  the  climate  in  this  out- 
post is  so  different  that  we  see  things  differ- 
ently. It  was  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
States  that  a  little  girl  once  said,  ".Just  as 
soon  as  it  gets  warm  enough  to  tlo  anything 
it  is  too  hot  to  do  anything,"  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  rather  neat  way  of  expressing  the 
sudden  jump  from  winter  to  summer  in 
most  parts  of  the  Lnited  States.  In  this 
part  of  the  world,  summer  creeps  upon 
us;  one  bee-keeper  says  spring  here  is  a 
long-drawn-out  agony.  This  year  we  had 
ten  glorious  days  in  the  first  half  of  March 
when  the  bees  rushed  in  pollen  at  a  tre- 
mentlous  rate;  then  for  three  weeks  the 
weather  was  so  cool,  clotidy,  or  wet  that 
hardly  a  bee  left  the  hives.  It  may  be  safe- 
ly said  that,  during  that  period,  not  a  snap 
of  iioUen  nor  a  drop  of  nectar  was  carried  in. 

<  )n  looking  over  the  colonies  on  March  12 
I  found  about  a  third  of  them  rather  short 
of  stores,  so  I  gave  these  a  pint  each  of 
syrup,  and  no  more  have  they  had  up  to 
date.  The  very  strongest  colony  was  m 
exti-emis,  living  from  hand  to  mouth;  but 
it  got  to  be  the  same  as  the  rest.  I  had  to 
go  out  of  town  immediately,  so  for  a  month 
the  bees  were  run  on  the  let-alone  plan. 

Now  for  the  observations.  In  the  middle 
of  .January  I  examined  a  hive,  finding  in 
one  frame  a  patch  of  eggs  that  co\  ered  a 
space  slightly  larger  than  a  dollar.  On 
March  2  pollen  began  to  be  carrier!  in,  so  on 
the  12th  I  overhauled  every  hive  and  found 
brood  in  every  one  that  was  queenright, 
ranging  from'  two  to  four  frames.  The 
strongest  hive,  but  a  weak  one  in  stores, 
had  brood  in  two  frames  only.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  egg-laying  had  started  with  the 
advent  of  pollen. 

The  next  examination  was  on  April  17, 
eight  days  after  flight  had  been  reestab- 
lished, and  on  this  occasion  I  found  that, 
with  only  six  excei)tions,  the  frames  con- 
taining brood  corresponded  almost  exactly 
with  the  number  on  March  12.  Further- 
more, as  none  were  sealed  the  eggs  must 
ha\e  been  laid  after  the  resumjjtion  of 
flight  a  week  previously.  The  hustling 
queen  had  extentled  from  two  to  six  frames, 
leading  the  procession;  yet  in  the  matter 
of  stores  this  colony  was  in  bad  shape,  but 
strong  in  bees.  The  hive  best  provided 
with  supplies,  one  of  fair  strength,  had 
made  no  headway  at  all. 

Here,   then,   is  the   noteworthy  feature. 
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Brood-rearing,  this  sjiring  at  least,  dejiend- 
ed  entirely  on  one  fact.  When  (light  was 
free  the  queen  got  busy;  when  it  stoi)))ed, 
so  did  she.  There  was  no  question  of  i)ol- 
len-dearth,  as  there  was  plenty  of  old  pollen 
in  the  hives. 

It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  to  have  "mil- 
lions of  honey  in  the  house  "  in  spring;  but 
when  the  bees  can  not  tiy,  ai)i)arently  they 
do  not  care  to  use  it.  So  far  as  1  can  draw 
conclusions  from  this  season's  observations, 
1  would  rather  have  thousands  of  bees  than 
millions  of  honey. 

The  principal  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at 
is  this:  When  bees  can  not  fly,  sj^ring  stim- 
ulative feeding,  whether  of  sugar  syrup  or 
artificial  pollen,  or  both,  is  a  waste  of  energy. 

I  am  aware  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer;  neither  is  it  safe  to  gener- 
alize from  one  season's  observations;  but, 
nevertheless,  those  made  in  a  climate  that 
is  different  from  most  are,  I  feel,  deserving 
of  record. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  April  26. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  A  BROOD-CHAMBER. 


Eight  vs.  Twelve  Frame  Brood-chambers. 


BY  B.    F.    HOL,TERMANN. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

In  my  experience  with  bees  and  the  brood- 
chamber  of  the  hive  they  occupy,  I  find  cer- 
tain conditions  which  govern.  If  I  wish  to 
establish  a  brood-chamber,  there  are  condi- 
tions which  have  a  bearing  on  that  ques- 
tion. 1.  The  distance  apart  the  frames  are 
spaced;  2.  The  nature  of  the  comb  founda- 
tion used;  3.  The  number  of  bees  with  which 
it  is  established;  -1.  The  amount  of  brood 
when  a  heavy  flow  begins;  5.  The  queen. 

Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  name  these  in 
the  order  of  importance.  Such  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  something  like  solving  the  fool- 
ish problem  often  propoundetl — which  is 
the  most  important,  the  hive,  the  locality, 
or  the  man?  when  any  one  of  them  left  out 
would  leave  no  jiroblem. 

1.  The  distance  of  spacing  is  important,  I 
feel  sure.  I-^et  me  illustrate:  In  a  super, 
combs  may  be  spread  so  that  ten  combs  oc- 
cupy the  space  twelve  normally  do.  But 
when  foundation  is  used,  bees  come  up,  oc- 
cupy, and  build  on  that  foundation  much 
more  readily  when  the  spacing  is  normal 
than  when  it  is  abnormal.  I  use  a  brootl- 
chamber  si)acing  17  inches  inside  the  hive 
for  12  frames,  using  no  follower,  yet  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  slight  variations  from 
this  will  work  any  injury. 

2.  As  to  the  foundation  used,  .Jacob  Al- 
paugh  first  directed  my  attention  to  this 
l)oint,  and  I  will  gi\  e  his  words  as  nearly  as 
lean  recall  them.  He  stated,  "There  are 
lots  of  queens  condemned  as  not  up  to  stan- 
dard for  laying,  because  the  combs  do  not 
suit  them.  There  are  makers  of  foundation 
who,  in  the  process  of  making,  stretch  the 
cells  so  that  they  are  larger  one  way  than 


the  other,  or  the  foundation  may  be  stretch- 
ed in  the  hive  through  no  fault  of  the  foun- 
dation-maker. When  this  foundation  is 
built  out,  the  queen,  from  natural  instinct, 
does  not  care  to  use  them,  and  she  loses 
much  valuable  time  because  she  does  not 
have  suitable  cells  to  lay  in." 

I  heartily  endorse  this  statement;  and  if 
the  queen  is  to  do  her  best,  do  not  condemn 
her  without  a  fair  trial.  The  bee-keeper, 
not  the  queen,  may  be  to  blame. 

3.  In  establishing  a  brood-chamber  the 
nicest  drawn-out  comb  can,  as  we  almost  all 
know,  be  secured  by  giving  the  bees  no 
more  room  than  they  can  well  cover  and 
draw  out  at  one  time.  Bulging  and  uneven 
sections  in  supers,  for  instance,  are  often 
the  result  of  too  much  room  for  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail  when  the  comb  is  built 
out.  The  same  holds  good  in  a  brood-cham- 
ber. 

4.  I  aim  at  getting  the  brood-chamber 
well  filled  with  brood  before  any  thing  Hke 
a  heavy  surplus  honey-flow  begins.  With 
a  good  flow  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  bees  to 
fill  all  unoccupied  space  about  the  brood 
with  honey,  thus  in  a  measure  shutting  off 
the  opportunities  to  expand  the  brood-nest. 
True,  some  varieties  of  bees  and  some  strains 
in  perhaps  all  well-known  varieties,  wdll 
overcome  this  by  prolific  queens  that  either, 
by  their  own  manifest  energies  or  by  that 
in  combination  with  a  trait  in  the  worker 
bees,  seems  to  gain  ground  with  the  brood 
and  crowd  the  honey  into  the  supers;  but 
this  process  means  a  loss  of  time,  and  there- 
fore lost  worker  bees  later  in  the  surplus 
honey-flow  or  for  winter.  P^or  the  same  rea- 
son I  avoid,  in  the  honey-flow,  taking  combs 
of  brood  out  of  the  brood-chamber  and  put- 
ting in  their  place  empty  comb,  as,  with  a 
good  strong  honey-flow,  these  are  often  fill- 
ed with  honey. 

For  this  reason,  if  a  man  has  an  eight- 
frame  Langstroth  hive,  and  he  changes  to  a 
twelve-frame  just  at  the  commencement  of 
a  honey-flow,  he  may  not  get  satisfactory 
results  unless  he  has  very  prolific  queens  or 
a  long  honey-flow.  He  may  even,  unless  he 
considers  the  honey  in  the  brood-chamber, 
have  a  poorer  honey  crop.  He  can  take  a 
good  eight-frame  colony  and  add  combs  as 
wanted  before  a  hea\  y  flow;  but  with  a  heavy 
flow  the  bees  may  fill  the  added  comb  large- 
ly with  honey.  W'here  a  bee-keeper  es- 
tablishes a  large  colony,  goes  into  winter 
quarters  with  a  twelve-frame  colony  instead 
of  an  eight-frame,  and  winters  them  well, 
he  can  then  win  out  alongside  of  an  eight- 
frame  stock  wintered  equally  well,  and  do 
it  with  less  fussing  and  manipulation.  If 
for  any  reason  the  colony  lags  in  brooding 
or  building  up,  as  some  may,  no  matter 
what  the  kind  of  hive,  he  can  contract  un- 
til a  suitable  ojjportunity  offers  for  expan- 
sion. 

5.  The  queen  has  already  been  referred  to 
so  often  that  nothing  more  need  be  said  on 
this  point. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  method  of 
manipulating  the  supers  has  a  bearing  on 
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the  maintenance  of  the  brood-chamber,  no 
matter  what  its  size.  Instead  of  violent 
breaks  in  the  connection  of  the  established 
l)arts  of  tlie  hive,  as  i)revails  when  the  su- 
per next  the  brood-chamber  is  raised,  I  aim 
to  take  about  half  the  tilled  or  partly  filled 
combs  out,  till  the  vacant  space  with  empty 
comb,  then  set  the  new  super  on  top,  having 
the  empty  frame  above  the  empties  below, 
and  thentake  the  combs  which  have  been 
removed  and  put  them 
above  their  former  com- 
panions. This  leaves  the 
bees  with  an  unbroken 
old  and  established  con- 
nection to  the  top  of  the 
hives,  and  tends  to  crowd 
less  honey  into  the  brood- 
chamber."  If  comb  foun- 
dation is  used,  the  ten- 
dency to  clog  is  even 
greater;  but  this  is  alike 
true  with  the  small  anil 
the  large  hive.  The  eight- 
frame-hive  man  is  no  bet- 
ter off  than  the  twelve- 
frame,  on  account  of  the 
tendency  to  set  up  the 
swarming  imjiulse  iier- 
haps  even  worse. 
Brant  ford,  Canada. 


Then  if  they  live  in  this  arid  country  (es- 
pecially) their  hives  look  as  in  Fig.  2B. 
Bees  easily  start  robbing  at  these  corners, 
and  mice  often  gnaw  the  holes  larger  and 
get  into  the  hives.  As  soon  as  this  spread- 
ing of  the  corner  begins,  the  half-inch  end- 
pieces  down  as  far  as  the  hive-rabbet  si)lit 
off  very  easily.  I  have  had  this  happen  in 
dozens  of  instances  on  both  hives  and  su- 
])ers. 


THE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG 
WAY  OF  MAKING  THE 
DOVETAILED  COR- 
NER. 

BY  WESLEY   FOSTER. 

Ever  since  the  dovetail- 
ed corner  has  been  used 
in  the  making  of  hives, 
the  manner  of  cutting 
the  top  corners  so  as  to 
obtain  the  strongest  joint 
has  varied.  The  desira- 
Ijle  corner  is  the  one  which 
allows  the  S  or  10  penny 
cement-coated  nails  to  be 
driven  each  way  nearest 
the  upper  corner  and  in- 
to the  J^-inch  wood.  If 
an  8-penny  nail  should 
be  driven  through  the 
%-inch  wood  at  the  top 
in  Fig.  2A,  the  nail  would 
be  so  close  to  the  end  of 
the  wood  that  splitting 
would  most  likely  occur 
in  the  first  board;  and  the 
end  of  the  hive,  being 
only  half-inch  stuff  at 
this  point,  would  split,  or 
the  nail  would  run  outside 
the  wood  unless  dri\en 
very  carefully.  Most  bee- 
keepers who  get  hives 
made  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2A  do  not  drive  a  nail 
at  the  top,  but  as  shown. 


THE   PROPER  WAY   OF   CONSTRUCTING   THE   DOVFiTAILED 
CORNER.      FIG.  o   IS  THE   BF;ST   FORM. 
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The  strongest  corner  for  a  liive  is  shown 
in  Fig.  ;>.  Here  an  S  or  10  })enny  nail  can 
be  driven  within  half  an  inch  of  the  ujjjier 
corner,  while  in  Fig.  2A  the  closest  nail  to 
the  corner  is  1>^  inches.  Fig.  1  shows  how 
a  dovetailed  super-corner  should  be  cut  so 
as  to  insure  strength.  Supers  are  handled 
on  the  hives  and  in  the  shoj)  so  much  tliat 
the  constant  sliding  of  supers  on  top  of  oth- 
ers breaks  the  half-inch  upper  ends  fre- 
quently unless  nailed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  4  shows  another  corner  method  of 
joining  that  is  better  than  that  shown  by 
Fig.  2 A,  but  inferior  to  Fig.  8,  because  the 
two  nails  at  the  top  are  driven  the  same 
way,  and  do  not  keep  each  other  in  jilace 
the  way  crossed  nails  do. 

Jioulder,  Col. 

[Nearly  all  bee-hive  manufacturers  now 
make  hives  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  8. — Ed.  J 


BULK  COMB  HONEY   NO    COMPETITOR  OF 
SECTION  HONEY. 


This  Kind  of  Honey  Sells  to  a  Different  Class  of 
People. 


BY  LOUIS  H.  SCHOLL. 


The  discussions  on  this  subject,  started  by 
the  writer  se\eral  months  ago,  are  growing 
more  numerous.  They  are  bringing  out 
many  good  ])oints.  \Yhile  a  few  have  offer- 
ed some  severe  criticisms,  others  are  show- 
ing fa^"or  toward  this  kind  of  comb  honey. 
It  is  evident  from  these,  and  the  scores  of 
letters  received,  that  this  favor  is  increasing, 
and  that  there  will  be  quite  a  future  for 
comb  honey  in  cans. 

Bulk  comb  honey  must  be  understood. 
Its  advantages  of  cheaper,  more  economical, 
labor-saving,  and  profitable  production  and 
marketing  must  be  understood  before  a  fair 
and  square  comment  or  criticism  can  be 
made. 

The  recent  discussions  and  criticisms  are 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  we  had  here 
in  Texas  when  bulk-comb-honey  jiroduetion 
was  first  launched,  with  this  exception,  that 
ihty  were  limited  to  Texas  bee-keepers. 

While  it  gained  favor  with  only  a  few  at 
first,  and  was  severely  criticised  and  con- 
demned by  some,  it  was  not  long  before  its 
advantages  in  production  over  section  hon- 
ey were  so  plain  that  section  honey  vanish- 
ed almost  entirely,  and  this  change  has 
made  our  State  famous  for  its  bulk  comb 
honey,  and  has  i)ut  Texas  bee-keeping  on  a 
more  profitable  basis. 

We  do  not  bespeak  such  a  change  for  the 
North.  We  can  say,  however,  that  there 
would  be  many  advantages  gained  if  our 
method  of  comb-honey  i)roduction  were 
more  generally  adoptecl.  What  would  it 
mean?  Not  only  a  more  economical  meth- 
od by  which  larger  yields  of  comb  honey 
could  be  oVjtained,  but  even  more  than  this. 
If,  together  with  its  manner  of  production, 
some  of  our  methods  of  marketing  were 
adopted  also  it  would  mean  a  more  general 


distribution  of  honey,  an  increased  demand, 
and  a  better  price.  What  more  could  one 
wish  at  this  time  when  the  cry  of  low  j^rices 
of  honey  is  in  the  air? 

We  know  that  a  more  general  distribution, 
such  as  getting  honey  into  homes  where 
none  is  used  now,  or  getting  more  in  where 
only  a  little  is  used,  would  mean  more  for 
raising  honey  prices  than  all  the  ot  her  things 
combined.  It  is,  then,  our  duty  to  look 
toward  producing  something  that  the  masses 
can  and  will  buy;  and  bulk  comb  honey  helps 
much  in  this  respect. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  people  prefer 
comb  honey,  not  on  account  of  a  fear  that 
extracted  honey  is  adulterated,  but  because 
comb  honey  appeals  to  them  most,  and  it 
is  more  like  the  real  thing,  esi)ecially  if  they 
remember  the  rich  golden  comb  honey  of  a 
bee-tree,  or  that  obtained  from  box  hives  at 
the  old  home.  Section  honey  can  never 
compare  with  that;  and,  besides,  the  price 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority;  and  the 
honey  from  the  bee-tree,  log  gum,  or  box 
hive,  was  "chunk"  honey.  Is  it  not  natu- 
ral, then,  that  bulk  comb  honey  can  be 
made  to  take  its  place,  and  profitably  too? 
Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  that  bulk  comb 
honey  will  take  the  place  of  section  lioneyi 
It  need  not,  for  there  is  an  entirely  undevel- 
ooed  field  for  bulk  comb  honey  among  that 
great  mass  of  people  who  can  not  afTord  the 
price  of  section  honey,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  want  extracted  honey.  There 
are  thousands  of  homes  where  bulk  comb 
honey  can  be  introduced  where  no  honey  of 
any  kind  is  used  now.  The  home  market 
needs  only  to  be  studied  a  bit,  and  every 
bee-keeper  will  agree  with  me  that  wonders 
may  be  wrought  by  selling  more  honey  at 
home,  keeping  it  off  the  glutted  markets, 
and  thus  bringing  up  the  prices  to  a  point 
where  they  ought  to  be.  Here  is  where  bulk 
comb  honey  will  find  a  great  future,  despite 
the  few  objections  now  raised  against  it. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


LARGE  ENTRANCE  FOR  WINTERING. 


Honey-dew  for  Winter  Stores. 


BY   A.    W.    FOREMAN,  M.  D. 


I>ast  year  was  the  worst  one  for  honey  I 
have  ever  known.  My  bees  got  nothing  but 
honey-dew,  and  in  consequence  I  fed  each 
colony  about  15  lbs.  of  a  combination  of  two 
partssugarand  oneof  honey.  All  entrances 
were  left  ojjen  full  width  of  hive.  I'esult, 
not  a  loss  out  of  i;5  colonies.  I  had  a  neigh- 
l)or  who  had  about  75  colonies.  He  fed  none 
at  all,  claiming  that  he  could  not  alford  to 
do  so.  Result,  I  am  informed  he  lost  about 
GO  colonies. 

About  winter  entrance,  I  have  never  be- 
lieved in  the  necessity  of  greatly  diminish- 
ing it. 

Many  years  ago  I  knew  a  farmer  who  kei)t 
bees  in  oblong  box  hives  made  of  boards 
about  a  foot  wide  and  about  two  feet  long. 
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These  boxes  stood  on  end  and  had  legs  nail- 
ed on  the  corners,  and  stood  on  these  legs 
seven  inches  from  the  ground.  I  have  often 
seen  the  bees  pouring  in  and  out  of  those 
hives  during  the  working  season.  I  do  not 
remember  having  heard  any  complaint 
about  their  not  wintering  well;  but  I  do 
know  that,  in  my  many  professional  visits 
to  this  house  I  often  observed  the  bees  as 
stated  above.  ( )f  course  these  hives,  being 
something  like  ten  inches  square,  and  more 
than  twice  that  height  inside,  the  bees  had 
an  opportunity  to  retreat  high  up  away  from 
the  open  end  to  winter.  These  were  the 
common  old  black  bee,  so  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  bees  under  all  conditions  to  be 
closely  boxed  in. 
White  Hall,  Illinois. 

[In  times  past  we  have  had  a  number  of 
reports  showing  good  wintering  in  box  hives 
with  the  bottom  entirely  open,  or  the  sides 
shaky  and  full  of  holes;  but  black  bees  in 
box  hives  do  die,  so  that  we  have  not  attach- 
ed a  great  deal  of  importance  to  these  excep- 
tional cases. — Ed.] 


TWO  TWO-YEAR-OLD   QUEENS  WINTERED 
TOGETHER  IN  THE  SAME  HIVE. 


BY   WM.    A.   STEWART. 


I  usually  buy  a  few  queens  in  the  fall  to 
supersede  those  that  are  more  than  two 
years  old,  and  any  that  have  not  done  well. 
Last  fall  1  removed  a  very  poor  young  queen 
from  a  colony  that  had  supersetled,  and  at 
different  times  introduced  two  old  rejected 
queens  that  I  had  taken  out  of  other  colo- 
nies. The  experiment  was  rather  an  acci- 
dent, for  the  first  one  was  so  hard  to  find  we 
thought  she  had  been  killed. 

On  March  24  (a  very  warm  day)  we  open- 
ed this  hive  to  look  for  brood  to  give  to  a 
queenless colony,  and  on  two  adjacent  frames 
jf  brood  we  found  these  two  old  clipped 
queens.  One  of  them  was  introduced  in  a 
queenless  hive,  and  in  nine  days  she  had 
brood  and  eggs  in  three  frames,  while  the 
other  queen  was  left  to  do  business  at  the 
old  stand.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  this  incident  of  two  old  queens  win- 
tering together  is  unique. 

Mr.  Alexander,  I  believe,  was  not  success- 
ful in  wintering  a  plurality  of  queens;  and 
Mr.  Beuhne.  of  Australia '(i)age  1203,  190S), 
separated  old  queens  with  excluders  when 
he  put  two  in  one  hive.  lie  says,  "You 
musthaxe  considerable  difference  in  their 
ages  before  they  will  work  together."  The 
incident,  however,  suggests  possibilities 
worth  following  up. 

While  I  believe  in  superseding  old  queens, 
as  a  usual  thing  I  do  not  find  that  they  have 
any  certain  specified  age  for  dying.  For  ex- 
ample, this  spring  all  of  our  fifty  hives  had 
live  bees  in  them,  and  only  two  were  very 
weak;  but  five  were  queenless.  Of  the  miss- 
ing queens,  one  had  presided  over  her  colo- 
ny since  September,  1906;  two  since  June, 
1908;  one  since  .lune,  1909,  and  the  other 


was  a  young  queen  supposed  to  have  been 
successfully  introduced  last  fall.  The  only 
queens  we  have  that  will  be  three  years  old 
this  summer  are  the  two  that  wintered  to- 
gether. This  is  not  a  very  good  showing 
for  the  age  theory.  Now,  if  we  can  find  a 
way  to  winter  the  two-year-old  queens  with- 
out risking  too  many  colonies,  so  that  they 
can  be  given  to  queenless  colonies  in  the 
spring,  they  will  be  about  as  valuable  as 
young  ones,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  super- 
seded in  the  coming  summer. 

If  anyone  has  wintered  old  ones  in  plural- 
ity, to  give  them  another  chance  in  the 
spring,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  him.  The 
nearest  thing  to  it  I  find  is  from  Elias  Fox, 
p.  42,  1908,  who  found  two  young  queens  of 
the  same  age  in  a  hive  in  the  spring. 

Our  bees  were  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands  in  Danzenbaker  hives  with  a  packed 
super.  They  had  been  flying,  and  visiting 
flowers  (chickweed)  for  three  days  about 
Thanksgiving.  A  month  after,  the  two 
queens  were  introduced,  and  flying  again 
four  or  five  days  the  first  week  of  March;  al- 
so, just  before  they  were  found,  the  bees  had 
been  flying  for  about  a  week.  They  were 
carrying  pollen,  and  had  about  four  frames 
of  brood,  so  that  both  queens  and  workers 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  know  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  hive. 

Elkin,  Pa.,  April  8. 


BEE-KEEPING     IN     SOUTHERN     MEXICO, 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 


BY  W.    K.    MORRISON. 


About  how  much  would  it  cost  to  ship 
honey  from  any  one  point  in  these  countries 
to  the  States,  per  cwt  ?  Are  the  common 
black  bees  native  to  those  countries?  If 
not,  can  these  (Germans  and  Italians  stand 
the  heat  of  the  equator?  Does  foul  brooti 
exist  in  those  countries?  Most  of  the  hard- 
wood trees  of  the  trojiics  are  good  honey- 
yielders,  are  they  not?  Are  the  swamp 
lands  of  the  tropics  good  honey  countries? 
In  general  the  countries  having  the  most 
rainfall  would  yield  the  most  honey,  would 
they  not?  How  are  the  local  markets  in  the 
above  countries?  Do  the  natives  of  the 
more  uncivilized  countries  keep  bees  to 
amount  to  any  thing?  Do  you  have  a  sup- 
ply depot  in  any  of  those  countries?  Where 
can  I  get  more  information  along  these 
lines?  Any  information  you  can  give  me 
will  certainly  be  highly  appreciated. 

Ida  (irove,  Iowa.        Frank  Damerow. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  would  say  that 
bee-keeping  is  profitable  in  certain  i)arts 
of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America, 
but  it  varies  very  much,  even  in  the  course 
of  a  few  miles.  Rainfall  makes  the  differ- 
ence. For  example,  in  the  small  island  of 
I'orto  Rico  the  rainfall  in  one  locality  is 
about  150  inches  per  year,  whereas  it  is  not 
more  than  oO  in  another  locality  not  more 
than  40  miles  away.     It  is  about  the  same 
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in  Jamaica.  In  some  i)hice.s  the  conditions 
are  quite  healthful,  when  a  short  distance 
olT  the  oi)posite  is  the  case.  That  is  so  at 
I'anama.  At  Panama  City  the  climatic 
conditions  are  excellent,  while  at  Colon  it  is 
not  healthful  for  a  white  man. 

Down  in  these  countries  no  one  thinks  of 
sending  honey  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
very  good  reason  the  prices  of  honey  are  too 
low.  By  shipping  to  Europe  they  can  do 
very  much  better  in  every  way.  In  ship- 
ping beeswax  there  is  a  ditTerence  of  almost 
10  cents  a  i)ound  in  favor  of  Europe  over 
America.  The  chief  honey-exporting  coun- 
try of  the  world  is  Chili,  which  sends  vast 
quantities  of  honey  and  beeswax  to  Euro- 
pean ports.  They  would  never  think  of 
sending  either  honey  or  wax  to  the  Ignited 
States.  Peru  is  also  an  excellent  bee  coun- 
try; and,  though  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try are  managed  by  Americans,  they,  too, 
sliip  to  Europe.  The  hrm  of  William  R. 
Grace  tV  (  ompany,  New  York,  are  the  agents 
for  Peru  in  this  country.  The  railroads  are 
owned  by  Americans.  "Americans  also  con- 
trol the  railroads  of  Ecuador.  In  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  we  cut  no  figure. 

\'enezuela  and  Colombia  are  excellent 
countries  for  any  American  to  stay  away 
from,  and  Boli\ia  and  Paraguay  are  too  re- 
mote. Chili  is  pretty  well  taken  up  by  bee- 
keepers, so  there  are  left  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Peru,  and  Argentina.  There  is  a  bee  jour- 
nal in  South  Brazil,  and  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a  first-class 
bee-man  in  the  vicinity  of  Sao  Paulo.  The 
city  of  Siio  Paulo  is  up-to-date  in  all  respects, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  (55,000.  There 
is  also  a  chance  at  Bio  Janeiro,  the  capital 
of  Brazil.  It  has  nearly  9,000,000  people  and 
is  a  beautiful  modern  city.  Buenos  Aires 
has  about  1,000,000  people,  and  resembles 
Paris  in  every  way.  There  ought  to  be  a 
good  opening  there  for  a  live  bee-keeper  ca- 
tering to  fancy  trade.  Argentina  has  \ast 
cattle  estates  i)lanled  to  alfalfa,  so  the  op- 
l)ortunities  for  a  honey  crop  are  good. 
Something  might  be  done  at  the  City  of 
Mexico:  also  at  the  City  of  Panama. 

Freight  rates  are  so  low  that  they  cut  no 
figure  in  large  shipments;  but  one  should 
always  be  near  a  seaport,  for  many  reasons. 

None  of  our  bees  are  natives  of  South 
.\merica.  In  the  strictly  tropical  sections 
our  bees  die  out  at  once  unless  carefully  pro- 
tected by  mankind.  Stingless  bees  in  vast 
numbers  occupy  the  troi)ical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal i)arts.  Where  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy 
our  bees  can  not  be  said  to  succeed  at  all. 
There  are  some  of  our  bees  around  Caracas 
and  Bogota,  but  only  on  high  ground,  and 
when  carefully  looked  after.  In  Demarara 
(British  fJuiana)  the  bees  are  all  of  the  Ital- 
ian variety.  Our  bees  do  well  in  the  two 
most  southern  states  of  Brazil,  Bio  Crande 
do  Sul  and  Santa  Catharina,  and  in  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  Chili,  and  the  dry  parts 
of  Peru. 

Yes,  foul  brood  does  exist  in  some  of  these 
countries,  but  not  to  any  alarming  extent. 

The  more  prominent  tropical  trees  do  pro- 


duce nectar,  some  very  liberally.  Among 
these  are  teak,  rubber,  mangrove,  logwood, 
mahogany,  and  most  fruit-trees. 

Swamp  lands  are  not  good  for  bee-keep- 
ing. By  far  the  best  locations  for  bees  are 
where  the  rainfall  is  light.  Sections  that 
require  irrigation  are  best. 

There  is  a  splendid  honey  country  in 
Mexico,  just  across  the  Bio  (Irande  from 
Texas,  where  it  is  semi-arid.  Perhaps  the 
best  honey  region  in  the  world  is  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  rainfall  is  about  10  inches 
per  annum.  I  would  not  again  try  to  keep 
bees  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  GO  inches. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  less  rain,  the  better 
it  is  for  bees. 

So  far  as  local  markets  are  concerned  I  do 
not  think  mvich  of  them.  At  certain  points 
there  are  (Jerman,  English,  and  Dutch 
traders  who  ship  honey  and  beeswax,  and 
l)ay  cash  for  either.  They  will  even  extend 
long-time  credit  when  they  know  you,  and 
dealing  with  them  is  a  pleasure. 

In  N'enezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia.  Paraguay,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  the  natives  are  of  the  same  race  as 
our  Indians,  and  you  know  the  rest.  When 
you  see  American  newspai)ers  referring  to 
these  people  as  "Latin-Americans,"  just 
smile.  Costa  Rica  has  a  fair-sized  white 
l)opulation,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  very 
little  trading  with  such  people.  Many 
tribes  have  an  unconquerable  hostility  to 
white  men — for  good  reasons. 

Yes,  there  are  bee-supply  depots  at  cer- 
tain jjoints.  I  think  German  firms  supply 
the  trade  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  partly  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Most  of  the  countries  I  ha .  e  mentioned 
supply  emigrants  with  first-class  guide- 
books and  maps.  You  can  get  such  litera- 
ture from  the  legations  of  those  coimtries 
who  maintain  ministers  or  embassadors  in 
Washington.  Some  of  them  offer  very  en- 
ticing inducements  to  i)eoi)le  who  intend  to 
settle  on  public  hind.  Chili,  Argentina, 
and  Ihuguay  are  probably  the  best  in  this 
resjject.  They  are  more  generous  than  Un- 
cle Sam  himself.  Mexico  also  olTers  induce- 
ments, more  particularly  in  the  territories 
of  Te|)ic,  (iuintana  Boo,  and  Baja  Califor- 
nia. But  Mexico  has  much  territory  suit- 
able for  bees.  Campeachy  and  Yucatan  are 
the  homeland  of  the  logwood-tree,  which 
blooms  after  every  heavy  rain,  and  supplies 
much  nectar.  In  fact,  the  most  common 
name  of  the  logwood  in  Spanish  and  French 
is  Campeche,  i)ronounced  Canrprach.  It 
grows  on  land  with  a  coral  formation,  only 
a  few  feet  abo\e  sea-level,  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil.  Rain  water  disap])ears  at  once, 
which  makes  the  country  fairly  healthy. 
If  you  were  to  locate  in  I^ower  California 
your  chances  would  be  brilliant.  The  hon- 
ey croj)  is  large  and  certain,  the  quality 
high,  the  selling  easy,  as  it  can  be  sold  in 
San  Diego.  There  is  also  a  good  chance  at 
Monterey,  where  many  Americans  Hock  to 
in  winter  time.  You  have  a  vast  region  to 
choose  from,  and  a  selection  is  not  easy. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST. 

Chinkapin  and  Partridge  Pea  as  Honey-plants;  the 
Former  a  Great  Honey-plant. 

BY  J.   J.    WILDER. 


the  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive.    He  claims 
that  frame  manipulation  did  not  pay  him 
when  he  had  a  small  business,  and  that  he 
hasn't  the  time  now. 
Cordele.  Ga. 


Along  the  high  ridges  of  middle  Florida 
will  be  found  these  honey-plants  in  all  their 
glory,  growing  along  together,  and  literally 
covering  a  large  territory  of  the  earth.  The 
two  plants  are  about  the  same  in  height — 
from  12  to  o6  inches.  The  chinkapin  springs 
up  from  roots  and  nuts,  and  the  i)artridge 
l)ea  from  its  j^eas.  Both  make  their  api)ear- 
ance  about  the  same  time  in  early  sjiring, 
after  the  forest  is  burned.  This  kills  the 
l)revious  season's  sprouts  of  the  chinkapin 
back  to  its  roots,  causing  it  to  spread  more 
rapidly.  By  the  first  of  May  it  is  perhaps 
two  feet  high,  and  begins  blooming,  and  is 
a  solid  cluster  of  bloom  along  the  sj^routs 
near  the  tops.  It  continues  to  bloom  until 
about  the  first  of  .Tune,  and  yields  from  oO 
to  oO  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony.  The  honey 
is  blood  color,  but  not  at  all  wholesome.  It 
is  shipped  to  the  northern  markets  in  ex- 
tracted form,  and  brings  about  5  cts.  i)er  lb. 

The  partridge  pea  begins  yielding  about 
the  middle  of  Jnine,  and  lasts  until  October. 
During  its  flow,  bees  usually  store  about  100 
lbs.  per  colony  of  comb  honey,  which  is 
nearly  water-white  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 

The  i^eculiarity  of  this  great  honey-plant 
is  that  it  does  not  yield  its  nectar  through 
its  bloom,  but  at  the  base  of  each  leaf.  On 
the  top  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  is  formed  an 
oblong  cell  large  enough  to  catch  and  hold 
a  drop  of  nectar.  This  is  very  striking  in 
early  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
is  reduced  to  about  half  its  size  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  unless  it  is  cloudy,  when 
the  drops  will  stand  out  prominent  the  en- 
tire day.  Xothing  interferes  with  its  yield- 
ing throughout  the  season. 

The  greatest  wonder  is  that  bees  do  not 
gather  a  much  larger  amount  of  honey  from 
this  source.  For  fifty  yards  or  more  the 
cells  of  nectar  can  be  seen  sparkling  like 
dewdrops  in  early  morning.  Dviring  the 
night  the  nectar  will  collect  in  the  cells  in 
such  quantities  that  drops  will  leave  and 
run  down  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  on  the 
limbs  and  main  stalks,  and  wet  the  ground 
for  an  inch  or  more  around  the  base  of  the 
stalks.  It  would  take  1000  or  more  colonies 
in  one  location  to  save  this  great  supply  of 
nectar. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Herlong,  one  of  the  leading 
bee-keepers  in  this  territory,  is  located  at 
P\)rt  White,  Fla.  His  home  apiary  consists 
of  about  200  colonies,  located  in  single  rows 
about  30  feet  apart,  shaded  with  boards. 
Mr.  Herlong  operates  about  20  apiaries,  and 
produces  several  carloads  of  honey  each  sea- 
son. He  is  with  the  bees  over  eight  months 
in  each  year,  of  which  nearly  six  montlrs  is 
a  honey-flow.  He  puts  in  from  14  to  18 
hours  of  hard  work  each  day,  and  perhaps 
this  is  wliy  he  is  one  of  the  few  bee-keepers 
who  have  attained  a  great  success.  He  does 
not    manipulate   frames,  although   he  uses 


INTRODUCING  A  QUEEN  TO  A  FEW  BEES 
AND  THEN  TO  THE  ENTIRE  COLONY. 


BY   E.    L.    KIMBA.LL. 


We  have  been  interested  in  the  various 
articles  appearing  in  (iLEANiXGS  in  the  last 
few  months  on  introducing  queens,  and  al- 
so in  E.  R.  Root's  article  on  the  method  em- 
ployed by  queen-breeders  in  ))utting  up  bees 
to  be  sent  by  mail.  Those  who  are  afraid  of 
the  stings  may  be  interested  in  the  method 
we  have  employed  in  putting  bees  into  mail- 
ing-cages for  introduction  in  our  own  apiary. 
Taking  a  cage  made  of  a  coil  of  wire  cloth, 
about  34;  inch  in  diameter,  which  has  each 
end  stopped  with  a  wad  of  tissue  paper,  we 
go  to  the  hive  where  it  is  desired  tosujiplant 
the  queen,  and  find  and  kill  her.  We  then 
remove  the  tissue  paper  from  one  entl  of  the 
coil  cage,  and,  by  scraping  along  the  tops  of 
the  frames  or  some  other  convenient  place, 
scoop  into  the  cage  as  many  bees  as  possible. 
This  coil  cage  containing  the  bees  is  then 
placed  in  a  dish  or  on  a  board  right  over  a 
few  drops  of  honey;  or  a  few  drops  of  honey 
are  placed  on  one  of  the  paper  stoi)pers  next 
to  the  bees  so  as  to  give  the  bees  in  the  cage 
acceijs  to  the  honey.  By  the  time  the  cpieen 
that  we  desire  to  introduce  has  been  secured 
from  another  hive,  and  placed  in  this  cage 
with  the  strange  bees,  all  of  these  bees  have 
had  their  fill  of  honey.  These  few  uniform- 
ly accept  the  queen,  "and,  as  evidence  of  the 
fact,  they  immediately  proceed  to  feed  her. 
If  we  are  not  in  a  hurry,  we  pause  a  minute 
to  watch  this  performance,  which  to  me  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  connect- 
ed with  bee-keei)ing. 

X'^ext,  removing  the  paper  stoppers  of  the 
coil  cage  one  at  a  time,  inserting  a  round 
stick  slightly  smaller  than  the  wire  cage  in- 
to one  end,  and  placing  the  other  end  over 
the  open  end  of  the  mailing-cage,  we  gradu- 
ally contract  the  space  in  the  coil  cage  and 
gently  crowd  the  bees  and  queen  from  the 
coil  cage  into  the  mailing-cage.  The  en- 
trance of  the  mailing-cage  is  then  filled  with 
candy,  and  a  small  piece  of  comb-honey 
section  is  also  nailed  over  it.  The  mailing- 
cage  is  then  placed  in  the  colony  where  it  is 
desired  to  introduce  the  queen.  After  IS  to 
24  hours  the  piece  of  section  is  removed,  and 
the  bees  then  make  short  work  of  liberating 
the  queen,  as  only  the  candy  obstruction  re- 
mains. In  this  way  a  colony  need  not  be 
without  a  queen  over  24  hours.  We  have 
used  the  plan  on  a  small  scale  for  three 
years,  and  have  always  found  it  succe.ssful 
when  carried  out  as  above  indicated.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  pains  to  select  young 
bees  to  place  in  the  cage  with  the  queen  if 
the  bees  are  given  an  opportunity  to  fill  their 
honey-sacs  with  honey. 

Du'luth,  Minn. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


Does  a  Swarm   Without  a  Queen    Ever   Remain 
Hived? 

Reading  noolittle'sconiinents  regarding  a  part  of 
the  swarm  returning  to  the  old  hive,  page  425,  July 
15,  1909,  brought  to  mind  a  question  over  which  I 
have  puzzled  somewhat.  Do  bees  ever  swarm  and 
remain  in  a  new  location  without  the  ciueen?  A 
year  ago  I  would  have  said  no.  unhesitatingly;  but 
now  1  am  not  so  sure  about  it.  Last  summer  we 
had  but  few  swarms,  but,  as  usual,  had  a  few  hives 
piled  up  ready  for  use  if  needed.  One  day  after  scouts 
had  been  working  about  the  entrance  of  one  of  them 
for  some  days  a  large  swarm  came  from  a  distance 
and  entered  the  hive.  The  swarm  was  so  large  that 
it  was  (litHciilt  for  the  bees  to  get  into  the  hive, 
and  I  expected  good  results  from  so  large  a  swarm 
early  in  the  season.  The.v  set  to  work  vigorously 
and  built  new  combs,  and  were  filling  them  raind- 
ly  when  I  Hrst  looked  into  the  hive  a  few  weeks  la- 
ter. The  surprising  thing,  however,  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  no  young  bees  were  present  in  the  hive, 
and  all  the  brood  was  drone  brood  scattered  about 
in  the  irregular  way  that  unmistakably  meant  lay- 
ing workers. 

Seeing  that  the  case  was  hopeless,  since  the  work- 
ing force  had  been  very  largely  diminished  during 
the  honey-flow,  and  with  no  new  bees  to  take  their 
place.  I  set  them  over  another  swarm  in  order  to 
save  the  few  bees  remaining.  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  similar  case  has  been  observed,  and 
whether  the  veterans  can  account  for  this  in  any 
other  manner  than  the  swarm  coming  otT  without 
the  queen.  In  this  case  the  bees  entered  the  hive 
themselves  without  assistance,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  queen  might  have  been  killed  or 
injured  by  that  operation:  and  had  she  been,  the 
bees  would  likel.v  have  returned  to  the  old  stand.  I 
believe  that 

DR.    MILLER'S   PLAN   FOR    SWARM    CONTROL 

is  about  the  best  I  have  read.  I  thought  I  had  one 
about  worked  out  with  less  labor.  However,  this 
season  1  have  nearly  100  per  cent  increase,  which  in- 
dicates that  I  am  on  the  wrong  track  and  will  have 
to  go  back  and  begin  over. 

•STARTKKS   I'SED   BEFORE  THE  FLOW  BEGINS  IN  EAR- 
NEST. 

( )n  the  question  of  starters  1  realize  that  I  am  not 
quite  orthodox:  but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  results  where  bottom  starters  are 
used  and  where  nearl.v  or  quite  full  sheets  are  used 
above.  Then  I  u.se  snuill  starters  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  for  quite  frequently  the  flow  starts  so 
Slowly  that  the  bees  will  tear  df)wn  the  starters  be- 
fore work  begins.  Later,  when  the  flow  is  on  in 
earnest,  of  course  the  larger  the  starter  the  better 
the  result. 

NO  NEED  OF  WETTING  SECTIONS. 

1  notice  some  comments  on  the  best  method  of 
wetting  the  groove  in  the  sections.  For  some  time 
past  I  have  not  wet  them  at  all.  and  find  that,  by 
using  Nf).  1  sections,  there  is  i)ractically  no  break- 
age, and  the  work  is  much  more  satisfactory.  I 
think  that,  without  wetting,  we  do  not  break  half  a 
dozen  sections  per  thousand,  and  we  broke  as  many 
when  wet.  Fr.vnk  (".  I'ellett. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  July  21.  1!H)9. 

[The  fact  that  you  found  no  .young  bees  and  onl.v 
drone  brood  does  not  prove  that  a  cpieen  did  not 
go  with  the  swarm.  The  strong  presumi)tion  is, 
that  one  was  present  when  the  swarm  went  forth, 
and  continued  with  it  until  it  found  its  new  (luar- 
ters.  The  queen  i>robably  died  from  some  cause  al- 
most immediately  after  she  and  her  bees  got  in 
their  new  home.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  swarm 
would  go  far  without  a  ciueen. 

In  regard  to  the  need  of  wetting  sections,  a  good 
deal  will  depend  on  how  long  those  sections  have 
been  made — that  is,  how  (Irjj  they  are.  When  sec- 
tions are  freshly  made,  or  when  the  atmosphere 
where  they  have  been  stored  is  moist,  probably  no 
wetting  will  be  necessary.  .Sections  stored  in  a 
room  heated  by  furnace  or  steam  will  require  to  be 
moistened  at  the  grooves.— Kd.] 


To  Prevent  a  Swarm  from  Issuing  while  Another 
is  in  the  Air. 

In  my  early  experience  I  often  had  trouble  with 
two  or  more  .swarms  issuing  at  the  same  time  and 
getting  mixed  up.  This  I  find  can  be  avoided  by 
always  having  my  smoker  ready  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. As  soon  as  I  see  a  swarm  issuing  1  go  into  the 
yard:  and  if  I  see  another  swarm  issuing  1  give 
them  a  good  "drubbing"  with  smoke,  and  then 
they  will  not  come  out.  1  have  used  this  plan  for  a 
number  of  seasons,  and  have  never  seen  it  fail. 

WHAT   TO   DO    WITH    AKTER-SWARMS. 

After-swarming  is  another  thing  that  is  often 
very  perplexing  to  the  beginner— how  to  prevent  it 
or  what  to  do  with  little  worthless  after-swarms. 
My  plan  may  not  be  new  nor  the  best,  but  I  find 
that  it  works  well  and  is  quite  simple.  Hive  the 
after-swarm  in  a  super:  take  it  back  to  the  parent 
hive:  place  it  (»ver  the  old  hive  with  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper having  several  pencil-holes  punched  in  it  be- 
tween, and  the  bees  gradually  filter  through  and 
seem  to  lose  their  identity.  In  three  days  I  remove 
the  super  if  the  old  hive  does  not  need  it.  and  things 
move  along  as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened. 

A  gunny  sack  tied  to  a  hydrant  which  is  allowed 
to  drip  constantly  makes  the  best  watering-place 
for  bees  I  have  ever  found.  The  water  is  always 
pure  and  thoroughly  aerated,  and  no  bees  get 
drowned. 

Rising  Star.  Texas,  May  3.  .1.  W.  Boase. 


The  Bees  of  Shaded  Colonies  Work  Right  Along 
During  the  Hottest  Part  of  the  Day. 

The  i)ast  season  I  had  six  colonies  that  were  so 
shaded  by  apjjle-trees  that  the  sun  shone  on  them 
only  a  few  hours  in  the  late  afternoon,  and,  .strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  were  the  colonies  that  gave 
me  the  most  honey  the  past  poor  season.  While  it 
is  true  that  colonies  that  are  out  in  the  sun  work 
somewhat  better  early  in  the  morning.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  shaded  colonies  make  up  for  the 
lo.ss  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  I  have  no- 
ticed again  and  again,  no  matter  how  hot  and  sul- 
try it  was.  the  shaded  colonies  worked  right  along, 
while  those  that  were  out  in  the  scorching  sun  did 
not  work  nearly  as  well  from  noon  to  two  o'clock. 
Then  the  shaded  colonies  did  not  make  prepara- 
tions to  swarm  as  early  as  those  that  were  out  in 
the  sun :  in  fact,  some  of  them  never  tried  to 
swarm,  and,  consequently,  they  were  the  ones  that 
gave  me  the  most  honey. 

La  Crescent.  Minn..  Feb.  23.       tl.  A.  li.\RBiscH. 

[Your  experience  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of 
most  others,  if  not  all  others,  that  have  reported. 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  we  hope  others 
will  report. — Kd.] 


Yellow  Sweet  Clover  in  Kansas,  etc. 

Yellow  sweet  clover  commenced  to  bloom  here 
the  last  week  in  April.  It  is  in  full  bloom  now,  and 
all  kinds  of  stock  like  it.  As  for  pasture,  .sown  with 
alfalfa  it  prevents  bloat.  All  missed  places  and  al- 
kali spots  I  sow  with  it.  I  have  four  acres  of  it. 
1  think  it  is  next  to  alfalfa  for  pasture  and  forage 
crop.  I  sowed  a  bushel  of  alsike  for  pasture  this 
spring  —  the  first  T  have  tried.  I  put  it  on  bottom 
land.  Thev  say  it  does  better  there  than  on  up- 
land. The  yellow  sweet  clover  does  not  grow  as 
rank  as  the  white,  and  makes  better  i)asture. 

Concordia.  Kan..  May  11.  .bUjN  W.  Wilso.n. 


Old  Foundation  Just  as  Good  as  Fresh. 

In  regard  to  old  or  new  foundation.  I  will  .say  my 
experience  shows  the  old  is  just  as  good  as  new — 
that  is.  I  always  begin  putting  foundation  in  the 
sections  in  the  fall  and  winter  for  my  next  season's 
crop.  1  almost  always  have  to  i)Ut  in  a  few  the 
next  spring,  and  I  can't  see  any  difference.  They 
work  on  one  just  as  well  as  the  other. 

Luce,  .Mich..  May  9.  W.  Craig. 


Silverhull  Ahead  of  Japanese  Buckwheat. 

As  regards  .lapanese  buckwheat,  page  250.  it  has 
been  strictly  out  of  it  for  years  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, as  it  does  not  yield  as  many  bushels  as  the 
silverhull.  and  the  local  mill  and  buyers  prefer  the 
latter  variety. 

Coleman,  Mich.,  .Vpril  28.  F.  H.  Clark. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Whatsoever  a  man  soweth.  that  shall  he  also  reap. 
—Gal.  6 : 7. 

From  a  recent  number  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times  I  clip  the  following: 

WHAT  WE  SEKD  CHINA. 

The  Great  Northern  Steamship  Minnesota  at  Se- 
attle. June  2.  on  the  sailins-day.  carried  to  ,Iapan 
and  China  twenty  millions  of  cigarettes  and  a  little 
group  of  returning  missionaries.  One  of  the  awful 
demoralizing  influences  to-day  in  China  is  forced 
(ui  them  by  the  makers  of  the  many  brands  of  cigar- 
ettes, who  come  from  Christian  lands,  each  vying 
with  the  other  in  a  ruinous  trade. 

Twenty  million  cigarettes!  and  on  the 
same  ship  with  them  a  "  little  group  "  of  re- 
turning missionaries;  and  our  United  States 
is  permitting  this  thing  to  go  on.  What 
does  it  mean?  AVe  are  making  great  prog- 
ress—  yes,  wonderful  strides  —  in  science 
and  art,  and  recently  along  the  lines  of  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
people.  The  Food  Commission  is  doing  a 
wonderful  work  in  demanding  that  all  kinds 
of  eatables  to  be  found  in  our  groceries  shall 
not  only  be  honest  in  weight  and  measure 
but  free  from  adulterants  —  especially  adul- 
terants that  are  harmful  to  the  purchaser. 
Our  babies  are  having  better  milk  than  they 
ever  had  before,  and  thousands  of  little 
lives  are  being  saved,  and  their  little  aches 
and  pains  are  being  banished.  May  God  be 
praised  for  what  has  been  done  along  this 
line.  Yes,  the  honey  that  is  now  being  pro- 
duced and  sold,  not  only  every  day  in  the 
year,  but  sold  in  almost  every  corner  gro- 
cery, is  pure  honey — no  more  adulterations 
with  glucose.  Tliank  (Jod  for  thcd.  Our 
butter  and  cheese  (and  canned  meats)  are 
more  healthful  and  wholesome  than  ever 
before.  There  is  some  grumbling,  it  is  true, 
because  they  cost  more  money  on  account  of 
the  strict  laws  passed  by  several  States  and 
by  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States;  iSut  where //»»?an  life  is  being  im- 
periled we  can  well  afford  to  p«^  a  little 
more  money.  As  a  result  of  the  teachings 
of  Terry,  Fletcher,  and  others,  we  are  pre- 
venting sickness,  pain,  and  death,  and  do- 
ing it.  too,  without  the  use  of  drugs  and 
powerful  medicines.  Once  more  may  God 
be  praised  that  we  seem  to  be  getting  out  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition 
andJnto  the  glorious  light  of  true  science 
and  a  better  understanding  of  (Jod's  laws. 

Now,  notwithstanding  all  these  great  re- 
forms, our  government  is  pushing  (or  is 
permiding  the  pushing  of)  the  hellish  ci- 
garette traffic  into  "  heathen  "  Cliina  and 
Japan.  Hold  on  a  bit!  It  will  hardly  do  to 
put  .Japan  side  by  side  witli  China;  and,  by 
the  way,  why  does  not  Japan,  with  the  won- 
derful progress  she  is  making,  and  the  exam- 
ple she  sets  other  nations  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters, bar  out  American  cigarettes?  God 
knows  how  I  dislike  the  very  thought  of 


-war;  but  if  nothing  but  war  will  stop  this 
awful  traffic,  I  should  like  to  see  Japan  wage 
war  on  the  I'nited  States.  More  than  that, 
I  should  rejoice  to  see  her  come  out  victorious. 
Yes,  I  would  go  still  further.  I  would  see 
her  trample  the  stars  and  stripes  under  foot, 
until  our  people  will  bestir  themselves  and 
hoist  a  "stainless  flag."*  Let  us  look  at  it 
again.  Twenty  million  cigarettes  on  the 
same  boat  that  carried  missionaries  to  China 
and  Japan.  By  the  way,  the  Sunday  School 
Times  took  the  clipping  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Christian  Hercdd.  At  first  I  "thought 
it  might  be  a  mistake.  About  a  year  ago  I 
gave  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  good  woman  who  was  a  missionary  in 
China.  She  told  us  how  the  missionaries, 
when  they  converted  Chinese,  tried  to  stop 
the  sale  of  cigarettes,  especially  their  sale  to 
little  children  in  a  certain  town  in  China. 
But  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  missionaries  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  "interfering  with  trade  and 
commerce  in  China. ' '  They  even  compelled 
the  Chinese  officials  of  tliat  town  to  take 
down  printed  notices  that  had  been  put  up, 
cautioning  those  poor  ignorant  people  of 
the  dangers  of  the  American  cigarette. 

I  once  before  asked  the  question,  "How 
many  of  the  legal  voters  here  in  our  own 
country  are  in  favor  of  the  cigarette  busi- 
ness?" I  said  not  one  in  ten;  but  after  my 
estimate  I  received  several  letters  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  might  be  a  great  deal  larger 
proportion  in  favor  of  the  cigarette  traffic; 
but  if  it  were  made  a  matter  of  local  option, 
I  feel  sure  the  small  towns  and  country  pre- 
cincts would  vote  out  the  traffic  by  a  tre- 
mendous majority.  How  is  it,  then,  that 
we  fail  year  after  year  —  that  is,  so  many 
of  the  States  fail?  Thank  (iod,  there  are  a 
few  States  that  enforce  a  severe  penalty 
against  the  sale  or  use  of  cigarettes.  It  is 
because  the  rich  manufacturers  make  and 
enforce  our  laws  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
the  people.  May  (Sod  hasten  the  day  when 
the  mothers  of  our  land  can  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  tobacco  and  whisky,  if  nothing 
more. 

Once  more,  let  me  ask  why  it  is  that,  with 
all  the  rigid  investigation  into  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  health  of  our  people,  ci- 
garettes, toVjacco,  and  whisky  are  passed  by 
and  overlooked?  I  do  not  exactly  know 
who  is  responsible  for  it;  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  general  consent  among  our  officials 
who  stand  away  up  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the'liquor  business  or  any  thing 
connected  with  it  must  not  be  touched,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  "interfere  with 
trade  and  commerce."  It  lias  been  suggest- 
ed that  even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  permitted  by  those  round  about 
him  to  say  a  word  in  his" annual  message  in 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  the  baleful  thing  that 
amounts  to  more  in  a  year  than  our  schools, 

*  In  olden  time  God  permitted  his  chosen  people 
to  be  taken  captive  to  Habylon  because  his  holy 
laws  were  set  aside  by  that  nation.  In  the  same 
way  our  nation  will  surely  lose  its  standing  and 
power  unless  these  terrible  sins  and  crimes  are  put 
down. 
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churches,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  good 
and  pure  and  holy  in  (Jod's  sight. 

You  remember  our  talk  about  corn,  and 
how  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  a  little  scientific  work  in  select- 
our  seed  corn  will  add  bushels  and  dollars  to 
the  corn  croj).  Last  fall  we  went  over  our 
field  corn  just  before  cutting,  and  selected 
four  bushels  of  nice  ears,  taking  each  ear 
from  a  hill  of  four  good  stalks.  A  few  days 
ago  I  picked  out  five  kernels  from  each  ear 
of  corn,  and  planted  them  all  in  the  green- 
house, tiumbering  the  ears  from  one  up  to 
about  a  hundred.  As  the  corn  was  kept 
carefully  all  winter  near  a  steam-])ipe,  al- 
most every  one  of  the  500  kernels  sent  up  a 
good  strong  shoot.  At  first  I  began  to  think 
my  test  was  useless,  for  en  ry  kernel  was 
going  to  grow.  At  the  final  examination, 
however,  I  found  a  little  more  than  12  ears 
where  only  four  kernels  grew  instead  of  five. 
The  fifth  one  had  rotted,  or  was  very  slow  in 
starting.  By  discarding  these  ears  our  seed 
corn  planted  had  an  excellent  chance  of  hav- 
ing every  kernel  that  we  plant  have  good 
strong  vitality.  It  is  not  only  the  farmers 
here  up  north,  but  the  gardeners  down 
around  Bradentown,  Fla.,  who  have  just 
discovered  that  it  pays,  and  pays  tremen- 
dously, to  have  the  very  best  strain  of  seed 
that  can  be  produced.  We  used  to  have 
our  crop  injured  sometimes  in  the  fall  just 
because  of  a  lack  of  good  seed.  Our  leading 
seedsmen  have  of  late  caught  on  to  the  im- 
l)ortance  of  furnishing  particular  customers 
nothing  but  the  very  best.  In  market-gar- 
dening, raising  chickens,  horses,  cattle,  or 
pigs,  we  are  making  great  progress.  The 
government  is  issuing  bulletins,  and  the 
sejiarate  States  have  other  bulletins,  giving 
the  farmers  the  benefit  of  the  very  latest 
scientific  investigation;  and  our  experiment 
stations  and  agricultural  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  done  likewise'.  Now  just  wait 
a  minute.  On  page  613,  Oct.  1,  last  year, 
you  will  find  in  fine  print  the  following: 

There  are  two  widely  prevalent  di.sease.s,  both 
contagious  and  infections,  that  are  causlns  untold 
human  misery  and  loss  of  life,  and  nofhing  is  being 
done  to  ijrevent  them. 

After  that  was  printed  I  suggested  it  must 
be  a  mistake.  It  seemed  to  me  incredible 
that  nothing  (it  edl  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  ])revention.  The  above  statement 
came  from  tlie  Ohio  Board  of  Health,  and 
so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  there  was 
any  mistake  about  it.  Our  nation  and  our 
separate  States,  as  I  have  said,  are  doing 
wonderful  things  to  improve  the  health  of 
pur  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs,  but  nothing  as 
yet  to  protect  our  children  along  the  same 
line.  Of  course,  we  are  giving  children  bet- 
ter health,  and  we  have  stojjjjcd  to  a  great 
extent  giving  the  baby  "s()Othing-syru])s  " 
containing  morjjhine  and  other  baleful 
drugs.  And  this  paves  the  way  for  me  to 
tell  you  something  that  perhaps  not  all  of 
you  know  already.  Cigarettes  especially, 
when  given  to  children,  not  only  make  them 
imbecile,  but  it  is  a  powerful  i)romoter  of  a 
precocious  develoi)ment  of  the  sexual   in- 


stinct. Prof.  Winfield  S.  Hall,  of  the  Chi- 
cago I'niversity,  has  just  been  called  by  our 
Medina  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  come  here  and  give 
his  celebratetl  lecture  to  boys  and  young 
men.  Knowing  that  I  was  interested  in 
this  matter  I  had  a  special  invitation  to  go 
and  sit  with  over  two  hundred  boys  and  listen 
to  Prof.  Hall.  His  lecture  was  directed 
l)rincipally  to  this  matter  of  exi)iaining  to 
the  boys  sexual  matters  and  warning  them 
of  the  fearful  results  that  follow  from  care- 
less trilling  with  these  wonderful  functions 
(Jod  has  imi)lanted  within  us  to  jjcrpetuate 
the  liuman  race.  Prof.  Hall  has  himself 
made  some  startling  discoveries  along  this 
line.  The  boy  who  makes  no  })rogress  in 
his  studies — the  one  who  is  weak  and  puny 
in  both  mind  and  body,  is.  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  the  boy  who  has  fallen  into  the  ci- 
garette habit,  and  through  that  into  some- 
thing even  worse.  After  I  listened  to  Prof. 
Hall  a  kind  friend  sent  meabook  called'Ter- 
fect  Manhood,"  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Shannon, 
Fredericktown,  Mo.  Prof.  Shannons  book 
is  so  much  in  line  with  I>r.  Hall's  lecture 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  suri)rise:  but  as  nearly 
as  I  can  determine,  neither  one  knows  any 
thing  about  what  the  other  is  doing.  "  Per- 
fect ^Nlanhood  "  is  a  good-sized  Viook  of  l"i8 
l)ages,  and  yet  the  price  is  only  25  cents,  in 
paper,  or  50  cents  in  cloth.  If  this  book 
were  put  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in  his 
teens  in  the  United  States,  my  ()i)inion  is 
that  no  one  living  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  good  it  would  do.*  The  writer,  it  seems, 
is  emi)loyed  in  going  about  giving  lectures 
to  men  and  boys,  and  this  book  is  a  histo- 
ry, largely,  of  what  he  has  met  in  his  trav- 
els. After  his  talk,  many  sufferers  have 
come  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel.  He  is 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  a  veritable  John 
the  Baptist,  delivering  his  message  to  a  sin- 
ful and  suffering  i)eoi)le. 

Some  way  or  other  it  seems  as  if  tlje  great 
Father  above  were  sending  a  lot  of  messages 
along  this  line  all  at  once.  Here  in  our  own 
town  of  Medina,  in  order  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  unity  among  the  denominations  we 
have  a  union  meeting  e\  ery  Sunday  eve- 
ning, instead  of  fouror  five  meetings  in  that 
many  different  churches.  A  minister  of 
one  denomination  preaches  one  night,  and 
another  the  next,  and  so  on.  But  just  re- 
cently the  ministers  all  stei)ped  aside  and 
invited  Prof.  Carlton,  sui)erintendenl  of  our 
Medina  schools,  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  One 
of  our  good-sized  churches  was  crowded  with 
people.    In  his  talk  Prof.  Carlton  jnit  strong 

*  Below  is  Judge  Lindsley's  opinion  of  another 
book  by  the  same  author  after  having  read  it: 

lOvery  boy  should  read  or  hear  siu'h  leet  ures  as  the 
four  you  have  published  in  "The'lVentieth  Centm-y 
Hoy."  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  taken  the  mat- 
ter up  along  proper  lines.  'I"he  lessons  shown  from 
the  flowers  and  animals  in  your  first  lecture  is  a 
very  helpful  and  inspiring  method  of  iinitarting 
such  a  delicate  but  very  necessary  knowledL-e. 
Y<jur  second  and  third  lectui-es.  showins  the  rela- 
tion of  the  vital  force  to  ideal  mauhooii.  and  how 
the  dissipation  of  this  energy  produces  stunted  boys 
and  defective  men  are  masleipieces  of  vital  truths 
presented  in  simjile  language.  \\\\h  kindest  re- 
gards I  am  sincerely  yours.  —  Mkn  fi.  Lindsi.ey, 
.ludge  of  the  Juvenile  conrt.  Denver.  Col. 
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eiiiiihasis  on  the  fact  tliat  boys  in  our  good 
moral  town  of  Medina  were  using  tobacco, 
and  smoking  cigarettes  contrary  to  law;  and, 
furthermore,  he  said  the  parents  of  said  boys 
seemed  careless  and  indifferent  about  it. 
He  said  he  thought  it  would  do  some  of  us 
good  to  have  him  talk  right  out  plain.  His 
words,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  were  some- 
thing like  this: 

"As  a  rule  I  do  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  enforcing  obedience.  I  have,  however, 
recently  utterly  failed  in  getting  one  certain 
boy  to  obey.  I  am  going  to  tell  exactly 
wliere  I  failed.  In  spite  of  every  thing  I 
could  do  he  persisted  in  squirting  tobacco 
juice  down  the  register.  This  not  only  made 
it  unpleasant  for  us  in  a  room  containing 
sixty  or  seventy  pupils,  but  it  endangered 
their  health.  Svhen  I  found  I  could  not 
make  him  stop  it  I  decided  to  confer  with 
his  parents.  I  thought  of  writing  to  his 
father;  but  remembering  that  the  father 
himself  might  be  a  user  of  tobacco  I  decid- 
ed to  try  the  mother;  and  as  I  was  crowded 
for  time  I  called  her  up  over  the  telephone, 
and  stated,  as  gently  as  I  could  word  it,  the 
trouble  that  confronted  me.  Dear  friends, 
I  sliall  always  remember  that  woman's  ans- 
wer as  long  as  I  live;  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  it  was  so  far  as  I  can  recall  it.  It 
was  about  as  follows: 

"  'Mr.  Carlton,  who  is  running  that  school, 
any  way? ' 

"I  told  her  I  was  trying  to  run  it  the  best 
I  knew  how.     Then  she  said: 

"'Well,  if  you  can  not  run  that  school 
and  make  the  boys  mind  without  my  assis- 
tance, with  all  I  have  got  on  my  hands  al- 
ready, I  think  you  had  better  let  somebody 
else  take  the  job.' 

"Then  she  hung  up  the  receiver." 

After  the  above  he  said  something  further 
about  as  follows: 

"My  friends,  I  very  much  dislike  to  stand 
up  here  and  complain;  but  there  are  things 
going  on  in  our  Medina  schools  that  the 
parents  evidently  know  nothing  about,  but 
which  they  ought  to  know  all  about.  I  have 
had  charge  of  schools  in  some  of  the  worst 
city  slums;  I  have  been  in  places  where  you 
would  naturally  expect  obscenity  and  pro- 
fanity to  be  at  their  worst;  but  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that,  during  my  stay  of 
two  years  here  in  the  Medina  schools,  there 
has  been  more  obscenity,  profanity,  and 
passing  around  from  one  to  another  more 
filthy  stories  than  any  other  place  I  have 
ever  been  in.  I  know  that  Medina  has  an 
excellent  name  on  account  of  her  well-filled 
churches;  I  know  that  saloons  have  been 
banished  from  your  midst  for  many  years; 
but,  notwithstanding,  these  things  have  in 
some  way  got  in  among  your  children,  and 
it  needs  earnest  and  prayerful  care  and  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  both  parents  and 
teachers.  May  (Jod  help  us  as  we  work  to- 
gether, not  oniy  for  decency  and  iiurity,  but 
for  true  mftnJiood  in  the  best  and  broadest 
sense  of  the  word." 

The  last  part  of  the  above  may  not  be  the 
exact  words  he  used,  but  it  was  the  sense  of 


his  talk  so  far  as  I  can  recall  it;  and  permit 
me  to  add,  may  God  help  us  as  a  nation  and 
a  people  in  our  energetic  fight  for  robust 
manhood;  and  may  he  help  us  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  only  true  in  agriculture  and 
farming,  but  it  is  true  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  home,  that  "whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Mety  23. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type 
I  ha\  e  listened  to  a  lecture  by  the  I\ev.  A. 
S.  (iregg,  of  the  National  Reform  Bureau, 
in  which  he  stated  that  we  already  have  a 
law  in  Ohio,  recently  enacted,  and  signed 
])y  the  Governor,  making  it  a  severe  olTense 
to  sell,  give  away,  or  supply  to  any  boy  or 
young  man  in  ()hio,  under  IS  years  of  age, 
cigarettes  or  tobacco  in  any  shape  or  form. 
As  we  go  to  i)ress  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  just  what  the  penalty  is;  but  Mr.  Gregg 
has  promised  meacopyof  the  law  very  soon. 
He  said  the  penalty  would  be  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both,  and  he  thinks  the  first  of- 
fense is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $10o'.  May 
the  Lord  be  praised  for  this  just  and  right- 
eous law;  and  may  he  be  praised  again  for 
having  answered  our  prayers  much  sooner 
than  any  of  us  expected.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  "Will  the  law  be  enforced?"  Some 
of  the  venders  of  liquors  in  dry  territory 
have  been  not  only  astonished  but  terrifitd 
by  fines  that  almost  took  their  breath  away, 
and  pulled  so  hard  on  their  purses  that  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  go  into  the  same  busi- 
ness again  very  soon.  Over  in  China  they 
have  had  some  keepers  of  oi)ium-dens  who 
undertook  to  defy  law,  in  regard  to  their 
business.  When  the  Chinese  officials  found, 
after  repeated  arrests  and  fines,  that  nothing 
else  would  answer,  ihex  took  off  the  heads 
of  something  like  half  a  dozen  of  them,  that 
other  transgressors  might  have  a  more  whole- 
some regard  for  law,  order,  and  decency. 
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EGG.S    WITHOUT     SHELLS:     DROPPING    EGGS 

FROM  THE  ROOSTS  AT  XIGHT,  SHEL- 

LESS  AND  WITH  SHELLS. 

On  page  oP)2  of  our  last  issue  I  said  the 
Buttercups  would  be  making  a  good  record 
were  it  not  that  one  of  them  had  a  habit  of 
laying  shelless  eggs.  Now,  lest  any  of  you 
should  get  the  impression  that  these  tricks 
belong  particularly  to  the  Buttercups,  I  sub- 
mit the  following,  which  is  from  my  broth- 
er, who  has  charge  of  my  southern  poultry- 
ranch  in  the  summer  time: 

I  find  that  many  of  the  other  hens  outside  of  the 
Buttercups  are  dropping  their  eggs  without  shells. 
I  got  around  earlier  than  usual  one  morning,  and 
found  one  hen  off  the  roost  eating  a  shelless  egg. 
The  next  morning  I  got  up  before  they  were  ofT  the 
roost,  and  found  five  eggs  without  shells  under  the 
roost.  That  included  the  fSuttercup  that  dropped 
hers  regularly.  I  at  once  got  some  green  oyster- 
shells  and  pounded  them  up  and  put  them  in  each 
yard.  I  will  watch  to  see  if  it  helps  any.  This 
morning.  May  12,  I  got  up  before  they  did,  and  1 
found  but  one — that  was  the  Buttercup.  The  hen  I 
set  the  night  before  you  left,  on  that  lot  of  full- 
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blooded  Utittorcui)  csgs  would  not  sit.  1  changed 
her  for  another,  and  she  bothered  for  a  day  or  two 
and  finally  Kot  settled  down.  The  day  for  her  to 
hatch  i)assed.  and  not  a  chick.  I  was  going  to 
break  her  \ip:  but  my  wife  .said.  "  I^et  her  make  up 
the  lost  time  and  she  will  get  some  chicks,  any 
way."  So  1  left  her,  and  this  evening  I  saw  four 
nice  little  ones. 
Mradentown.  Kla.  .T.  II.  Root. 

The  above  letter  gives  us  a  glimi)se  of  two 
l)0ssible  leaks  in  the  ])oultry  business — yes, 
and  they  may  be  bad  ones  too;  but  after 
scanning  our  jioultry- journals,  thirty  or 
forty  of  them,  for  a  year  or  two,  I  have  scarce- 
ly seen  the  thing  mentioned.  How  many 
eggs  do  you  suppose  are  lost  in  this  way, 
especially  when  the  proprietor  does  not  get 
around  in  the  morning  before  the  chickens 
liave  got  down  from  their  roosts?  It  does 
not  belong  jiarticularly  to  Florida,  because 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing  here  in  the 
North. 

As  there  are  two  points  at  issue  right  here, 
let  us  discuss  first  the  shelless  eggs.  When 
my  brother  mentioned  the  matter  I  wrote 
him  to  give  them  plenty  of  lime  in  different 
shapes,  and  also  to  give  them  plenty  of  wheat 
bran  besides  a  variety  of  grains.  Very  like- 
ly the  matter  of  shelless  eggs  can  be  correct- 
ed. I  told  him  to  get  also  some  fresh  bones 
at  the  butcher's,  if  he  could,  and  grind  them 
up  in  a  bone-mill.  This  ought  to  correct 
the  trouble  in  two  ways.  It  not  only  gives 
the  chickens  plenty  of  lime,  biit  it  gives 
them  an  abun(lance  of  animal  food.  I  had 
trouble  with  shelless  eggs  here  in  Ohio  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  now  find  some  eggs  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  surplus  of  lime  in  the 
shells — little  lumps  of  it  toward  the  small 
end.     Now,  then,  for  the  other  troitble — 

DROPPING   EGGS    AT    NIGHT  WHILE   ON  THE 
ROOST. 

My  brother  has  told  you  of  finding  five 
eggs  one  morning  under  (he  roost,  and  I 
have  had  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of  work 
ever  since  I  can  remember.  In  order  to  ]ire- 
vent  the  eggs  breaking,  I  try  to  have  ])lenty 
of  soft  clean  litter  under  the  roosts  every 
niglit.  Down  in  Florida  the  light  sandy 
soil  is  raked  over  every  morning  till  the  sur- 
face is  so  soft  that  an  egg  is  seldom  broken 
if  it  drops  during  the  night.  Of  course,  the 
roosts  should  be  low  down.  Ours  are  only 
20  inches,  with  the  soft  sand  underneath. 
Unless  such  precautions  are  taken,  great 
numbers  of  eggs  may  be  lost  entirely.  If 
you  have  many  fowls  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
around  early  to  gather  up  the  shelless  eggs 
or  broken  ones,  and  ha\e  them  for  break- 
fast. I  liardly  need  to  suggest  that  careless- 
ness and  indifference  in  this  matter  will 
teach  your  fowls  to  eat  tlieir  eggs;  in  fact,  I 
liave  liad  ours  learn  to  eat  eggs  in  this  way, 
and  I  have  broken  them  of  the  bad  habit 
by  taking  more  pains  to  get  around  so  as  to 
get  a  glimi)se  under  the  roost  before  a  single 
chicken  had  gotten  down  from  her  i)erch. 
Prevention  in  this  case  is  certainly  Vietter 
than  cure.  Whenever  you  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  hen  in  thetiock  is  learning 
to  eat  eggs,  it  will  pay  you  to  gather  the 
eggs  several  times  during  the  day.  I  think 
fi  lot  of  egg-eating  hens  can  he  cured — at 


least  where  they  have  not  got  to  be  too  bad 
— by  simply  watching  under  the  roosts  and 
gathering  the  eggs  several  times  during  the 
day,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  nests,  and  having  eacli  one  of 
those  nests  in  the  dark  so  the  hens  can  not 
very  well  see  how  to  break  the  eggs.  Hav- 
ing the  nest  just  large  enough  so  the  hen 
has  not  very  much  room  to  kick  the  eggs 
about  is  another  wise  precaution.  Re  care- 
ful, also,  about  giving  a  hen  any  nesting 
material  that  contains  grain  or  weed  seeds, 
or  any  thing  else  that  might  induce  a  med- 
dlesome or  in(iuisitive  half-grown  chicken 
to  scratch  around  in  the  nest.  8uch  troubles 
as  I  have  mentioned  are  more  apt  to  develop 
where  a  good  many  laying  hens  are  kept  in 
one  yard.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  things  of  this  kind  in  check 
where  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  are 
kept  in  a  yard. 

As  several  have  inquired  about  poultry  in 
the  summer  time  down  in  Florida,  I  propose 
to  have  my  brotlier  keep  us  posted.  .lust 
now  he  writes  that  the  different  yards  are 
giving  just  about  enough  eggs  to  ])ay  for  the 
feed.  Now,  this  does  not  look  very  encour- 
aging unless  we  consider  there  are  only  a))Out 
70  laying  hens,  and  toward  200  half-grown 
chicks,  some  of  them  almost  old  enough  to 
))egin  to  lay,  or  at  least  we  would  consider 
them  so  in  "the  North.  If  the  70  hens  fur- 
nish eggs  enough  to  feed  the  whole  flock, 
little  and  big  (at  this  season),  I  think  they 
are  doing  fairly  well,  especially  as  he  is  all 
the  time  raising  chickens  more  or  less. 


\KRMIN  ON  CHICKENS  PREVENTED  BY  GROWING  EU- 
CALYPTUS-TREES; A  "dollar  secret" 
THAT  COSTS  NOTHING. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:—\  have  just  been  reading  in  your 
department  how  to  keep  down  lice  and  mites  in  the 
chicken-coop.  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  secret  of  my  own 
that  I  accidentally  discovered.  We  used  to  spray 
our  coops  with  several  kinds  of  solutions  recom- 
mended for  that  purpose.  We  sprayed  two  and 
three  times  a  month,  and  oftener  in  warm  weather, 
until  I  planted  some  blue-gums,  or  eucalyptus- 
trees,  around  the  coops.  The  trees  were  grown  to 
make  fence-posts  and  wood  when  large  enough. 
After  they  were  about  six  months  old  I  noticed  the 
insects  were  not  so  plentiful  in  the  coops,  and  quit 
spraying.  That  was  seven  years  ago,  and  we  now 
do  not  bother  in  the  least  about  the  insects,  and 
they  do  not  bother  the  chickens  in  our  yard:  but 
our  neighbors  who  have  not  the  trees  complain  with 
all  their  spraying,  while  those  who  have  planted 
trees  around  their  chicken-yards  say  it  works  like 
a  charm.  That  secret  is  worth  a  dollar,  but  I  don't 
charge  any  thing  for  it. 

Escondido.  Cal.,  M.ay  8.  .Tas.  A.  NELSON. 

Friend  N.,  I  hope  you  are  right  about  it; 
but  if  you  sprayed  your  jiremises  faithfully 
for  some  time  it  would  l)e  nothing  strange 
if  the  vermin  should  disai)iiear  and  stay 
away,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  that  the 
euciilypt US-trees  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If,  h()wever,  your  neighbors  are  still  trou- 
bled where  (Jiey  have  none  of  these  trees, 
and  their  neighljors  where  tliey  have  the 
trees  are  not  troubled,  it  would  seem  to  be 
(piitc  conclusive  that  you  are  right  about  it. 
And,  by  the  way.  so  "far  as  I  can  find  out, 
the  eucalyjitus  has  never  been  made  to 
grow  in  Florida.  I  think  I  have  heard, 
liowever,  that  a  new  variety  has  been  dis- 
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covered  recently  that  will  thrive  in  that 
State.  Have  any  of  the  Florida  friends 
succeeded  in  growing  eucalyptus  ?  Florida, 
like  other  places,  will  \  ery  soon  need  to  be 
thinking  of  growing  trees  for  lumber,  fuel, 
etc. 

POULTRY   SECRETS,    ETC". 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the  "se- 
cret" business  is  that  even  women  have 
been  tempted  to  go  into  it.  I  have  several 
times  written  up  the  Missouri  woman  who 
sells  a  secret  for  picking  out  the  fertile  eggs 
before  they  go  into  the  incubator,  etc. — ^the 
woman  who  gets  a  dollar  for  the  secret  and 
then  insists  on  50  cents  more  for  a  very  poor 
common  10-ct.  egg-tester.  Well,  this  other 
woman  also  hails  from  Missouri.  Below  are 
some  clippings  from  one  of  her  advertise- 
ments: 

MRS.  LITHA    ALLEY'S    NEW    POITLTKY    METHOD;   HOW 

TO  MAKE  ONE  HUNDRED  HENS  LAY  EIGHTY 

EGG.S  A  day:  I  WILL  TELL  YOU. 

My  method  has  beeu  obtained  and  perfected  Iroiii 
my  long  study  and  experience  with  chickens,  and  I 
believe  tliat  I  have  at  last  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  successful  poultry-raising.  There  is  one  thing 
sure,  1  certainly  know  how  to  make  hens  lay  from 
10  to  50  times  as  many  eggs  in  winter.  You  can't 
keep  them  from  it  when  my  method  Is  followed.  I 
have  the  proof  In  eggs.  Half  of  my  chickens  have 
laid  every  day  during  the  worst  weather  we  have 
had  this  winter,  and  it  has  been  so  cold  that  the  eggs 
would  freeze  and  burst  before  I  gathered  them  up 
every  evening.  Your  hens  will  do  the  same  for  you 
if  you  follow  my  method. 

OFFER   NO.    1. 

This  Is  my  first  and  original  grand  oflfer  of  my  new 
poultry  method,  "  Mow  to  Make  Hens  Lay  More 
Eggs,  Winter  and  Summer."  1  will  send  my  poultry 
method  free,  wfth  the  necessary  amount  of  food  in- 
gredients, with  full  directions,  postpaid  for  S2.00. 
OFFER  NO.  2. 

1  will  send  all  ingredients  necessary,  my  methods 
with  full  instructions  and  directions,  for  one-half  of 
the  eggs  produced  while  you  are  using  the  food  In- 
gredients I  send. 

OFFER  NO.  3. 
In  this  oflfer  I  send  my  new  poultry  method,  al- 
ready described,  with  my  recipe  Instead  of  the  In- 
gredients, all  complete,  just  as  described,  postpaid, 
for  only  $1.00.  It  is  all  yours  then  for  life.  I  am  will- 
ing to  accept  orders  on  this  oflfer.  1  do  not  advise 
it;  however,  be  sure  to  take  some  one  of  them.  I 
want  every  woman  in  the  United  States  to  have  the 
benefit  of  my  discovery  and  poultry  method.  My 
reason  for  not  advising  the  acceptance  of  offer  No. 
3  is  that  some  ijeople  may  not  be  able  to  secure  all 
seven  of  the  different  ingredients  my  recipe  calls 
for,  or  the  druggist  may  substitute  something  else, 
thinking  it  would  make  no  difference  fn  a  chicken 
remedy,  and  thereby  bad  results  may  be  produced. 

THE   WAY'  TO    MAKE    CHICKENS    FAY— SEND    FOR   MY 
NEW  METHOD  TO-DAY. 

There  are  only  two  things  necessary  to  make  eve- 
ry hen  you  have  lay  every  day,  and  that  is  my  meth- 
od, and — the  hens.  Mrs.  Litha  Alley, 

New  Madrid,  Mo. 

Please  notice  offer  No.  2.  Out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  her  heart  she  sends  you  full  instruc- 
tions for  half  the  eggs  the  hens  lay  while 
they  have  this  wonderful  food.  There  is 
nothing  said  about  keeping  account  of  how 
many  eggs  are  laid  before  the  experiment. 
Whether  they  will  lay  any  more  eggs  or  just 
the  same,  you  are  to  give  her  half.  While 
reading  it  I  began  to  wonder  how  she  was  to 
get  her  half — probably  by  "parcels  post  "  or 
some  such  way.  Well,  here  is  the  wonderful 
secret.     If  it  is  worth  a  dollar  apiece  to  all 


of  our  ;!5,000  subscribers,  just  think  what  a 
fof  of  good  our  poultry  dejjartment  is  doing. 

lielow  is  given  my  short  method,  "  How  to  make 
hens  lay  more  eggs."  While  It  is  a  brief  method  it 
embraces  the  main  or  principal  features  contained 
ill  my  complete  method,  which  I  have  developed 
and  perfected  from  my  eighteen  years  of  study,  ob- 
servation, and  experience  with  chickens,  and  for 
producing  bushels  of  eggs  and  frying-sized  chickens 
for  market. 

My  short  method  to  make  hens  lay  more  eggs  this 
winter,  which  contains  all  information  that  is  nec- 
essary at  present  and  will  meet  the  needs  fully  at 
this  time  is  as  follows: 

Take  of  pulverized  copperas.  fi  ounces: 

'[  capsicum,  5 

gentian,  5 

fenugreek,        11 
ginger,  6 

Venetian  red,  10 
willow  charcoal.  5    " 
Add  2  lbs.  of  ground  shells  if  obtainable.     Mix  all 
together,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredients  as  di- 
rected below. 

Mix  the  above  with  11  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and 
8  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  If  you  can  not  get  linseed 
meal  you  can  use  cotton-.seed  meal  or  ground  alfal- 
fa Instead.  The  linseed  is  best  if  you  can  possibly 
get  it,  of  course.  If  none  of  them  can  be  obtained 
you  can  use  all-wheat  bran.  It  is  not  so  good,  how- 
ever. 

FOR   FEEDING. 

Give  to  each  24  hens  about  one  quart  or  more  once 
per  day  in  a  shallow  box.  Keep  it  before  them  all 
the  time  they  will  eat  it.  whenever  they  like.  When 
cliickens  refuse  to  eat  it  altogether,  stop  their  regu- 
lar feed  for  a  day  or  so  and  they  will  then  eat  It. 

By  the  way,  the  recipe  is  written  on  a 
typewriter.  It  is  not  only  poor  writing  for 
a  typewriter,  but  poor  si)elling,  and  some  of 
the  letters  we  had  to  guess  at.  Now,  then, 
friends,  do  you  believe  it  is  really  true  that 
she  spent  eighteen  years  in  deciding  just 
what  stuff  to  get  at  tlie  drugstore,  and  to  de- 
termine that  5  oz.  of  one,  6  oz.  of  another, 
11  oz.  of  a  third,  etc.,  was  just  the  very  best 
proportion?  In  real  scientific  work,  tor  in- 
stance at  our  experiment  stations,  they  do 
actually  make  exhaustive  and  expensive 
tests  to  determine  not  only  the  ingredients 
needed,  but  about  the  proper  amount  requir- 
etl  of  each.  Now,  fhia  is  real  science  and 
sound  common  sense;  but  the  stuff  some  con- 
coct to  make  hens  lay,  to  cure  poultry  dis- 
eases, and,  in  fact,  to  cure  human  beings, 
is  certainly  a  lot  of  arrant  nonsense  and 
humbug.  As  an  illustration,  I  went  into  a 
drugstore  and  told  the  drug  man  I  wanted 
something  to  kill  sticktight  tleas.  He  pour- 
ed something  out  of  ever  so  many  bottles. 
I  thought  once  he  was  going  to  make  a  mix- 
ture of  every  thing  he  had  in  the  store.  He 
handed  it  back,  saying,  "There,  that  will 
knock,  them  out,  sure."  Price  '25  cents. 
But  his  compounded  stuff  did  not  do  as 
much  good  as  common  kerosene  right  out 
of  the  can;  and  we  afterward  decided  that 
plain  sal-soda  alone,  that  costs  only  o  cts. 
per  lb.,  is  better  than  any  of  the  advertised 
nostrums.  Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "making  hens  lay." 

Possibly  the  above  mixture  tviU  have  some 
influence  on  their  laying,  but  I  doubt  it. 
Along  with  the  secret  come  certain  directions 
about  giving  the  fowls  food  and  water,  san- 
itary housing,  etc.,  that  would  of  itself,  with- 
out any  drugs,  probably  increase  the  egg- 
yield;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  if  I 
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am  nol  mistaken,  that  wliole  recipe  was 
copied  from  some  i)riiite<l  booic.  And  this 
is  only  f^/n>///</' illustration  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  i)eddled  secrets  are  copied  from 
some  book  or  iieriodical.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  1  saw  the  same  thing  given  in 
some  poultry-book;  but  I  can  iiot  just  now- 
lay  my  hand  on  it.     .lust  one  thing  more: 

How  many  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  i)oultry- 
journals  published  in  the  United  States  are 
heli)ing  Gleanings  to  ferret  out  and  expose 
these  frauds?  There  may  be  half  a  dozen 
all  together  that  have  put  in  an  encourag- 
ing word;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have 
the  "nerve"  (if  that  is  the  word)  to  pub- 
lish these  so-called  secrets  and  give  the  full 
name  and  address. 


SKUNKS    KILLING    MATURE    FOWLS,    ETC. 

I  am  busy  running  an  incubator  now,  and  am  in-' 
terested  in  A.  I.  Root's  chicken  talks,  as  I  have 
been  raising  chicks  for  ten  years.  I  sell  from  100  to 
HOO  every  spring  by  hatching  in  an  incubator  and 
putting  with  sitting  hens  and  selling  the  whole— 
sometimes  as  many  as  :-iO  chicks  with  one  large 
hen.  1  never  had  quite  the  troubles  Mr.  Root  had: 
but  last  fall  skunks  ate  up  all  my  best  pullets  just 
about  as  they  were  about  to  begin  laying. 

Barre  I'lains,  Mass.  Mrs.  G.  1..  Kdson. 


GOING   TO   FLORIDA  TO   GKT   RICH,    KTC. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Up-tr}-date  Farmer: 

We  can  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  that 
sweet  ijotatoes  retail  in  the  large  cities  for  $1.2')  to 
$1.50,  and  that  you  can  raise  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
and  two  other  valuable  crops  on  the  same  land  dur- 
ing the  same  12  months.  We  can  prove  that  you 
can  raise  400  to  500  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  per  acre. 

650  BUSHELS   PER  ACRE. 

Mr.  A.  .1.  Ilinson  states  that  his  "average  yield  of 
sweet  potatoes  is  450  to  500  bushels  per  acre,  but  that 
he  has  raised  as  high  as  650  bushels."  We  have  this 
statement  over  his  signature.  Now,  it's  easier  to 
raise  sweet  ijotatoes  than  corn;  but,  granted  it  costs 
the  same,  this  is  eciuivalent  to  thirteen  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  figuring  at  50  cts.  per 
bushel,  and  potatoes  at  .*1.00  per  bushel.  Then  you 
can  raise  two  other  crops  of  other  truck  on  the  same 
land  during  the  same  12  months. 

The  chief  objection  to  frviit-raising  is,  it  takes  so 
long.  We  are  after  providing  homes  for  deserving 
people  who  haven't  money  enough  ahead  to  wait 
several  years  for  fruit-trees  to  grow. 

POULTRY. 

Five  years  ago  a  Northern  settler,  with  very  little 
money,  located  near  (ireen  ("ove  Springs,  Fla.,  and 
started  in  the  jjoultry  business.  To-day  he  has  about 
3000  chickens  and  recei\es  si:',,50()  annually  for  eggs 
alone.  The  tourist  luilels  of  Florida  furnish  a  great 
demand  for  eggs  and  |)Oultry.  Not  so  much  capital 
is  required  for  this  l)usiness,  as  llie  winters,  being 
so  mild,  very  little  housing  is  reciuired. 

It  certainly  is  very  commendable  for  that 
Floritla  land  com]«iny  that  they  are  so  en- 
ergetic in  "providing  homes  for  deserving 
people;"  but  I  am  really  afraid  they  are  after 
something  besides  pure  philanthropy.  As 
usual,  a  part  of  their  statements  are  true  or 
sometimes  true.  Sweet  potatoes  do  sell  in 
some  i)laces  at  from  $1.'25  to  $1.50  i)er  bushel; 
but  how  about  getting  them  to  market? 
They  say,  "  We  can  i)rove  that,yo«,"  Now, 
it  may  be  true  that  an  exjiert,  during  a  very 
favorable  season,  may  raise  from  500  to  (500 
bushels  to  the  acre;  but  the  average  man 
from  the  North  would  not  do  any  thing  of 
the  kind.     Again,  in  regard  to  jjoultry,  if 


the  IJOOO  chickens  were  all  laying  hens, 
$i;>,500  would  be  a  tnmrndoiis  success. 
These  people  are  careful  not  to  give  the 
na)7its  and  a(((lr(.s.s(s  of  the  successful  men. 
They  end  up  with  a  grain  of  truth.  The 
Florida  hotels  do  furnish  a  demand  for  eggs 
and  poultry  at  good  prices,  and  little  or  no 
housing  is  required  to  keep  chickens  in 
Florida.  lUit  I  tell  you  there  are  some  other 
things  that  arc  required.  Go  and  try  it  on 
a  small  scale  if  you  wish;  and  also  go  and 
talk  with  the  average  man  who  raises  sweet 
potatoes  or  keeps  chickens.  If  such  chances 
are  "lying  around  loose,"  how  is  it  that  my 
farm,  right  in  neighborhood  of  (Sreen  Cove 
Springs,  would  not  sell  for  more  than  $5.00 
or  S().()0  an  acre?  There  has  been  no  better 
l)rice  offered  for  the  last  dozen  years. 


NO     BUSINESS    FOR     THE    GRAND     JURY    AS 

THE   RESULT   OF  MAKING   A   COUNTY 

DRY. 

In  May^  1st  issue,  p.  ;>04,  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion how  the  people  of  the  counties  that 
have  voted  wet  could  look  a  gootl  man  or 
woman  in  the  face,  etc.  Well,  the  Cleveland 
P/Y.s.s  for  May  5  tells  us  that  Uake  Co.,  G., 
containing  the  beautiful  city  of  Painesville, 
with  over  TOOO  inhabitants,  has,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  county,  or  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  inhabtitant,  dismissed  the 
grand  jury  in  J lo^f  :i.'>  inirndcs.  When  the 
county  voted  wet  they  had  thirty  or  forty 
cases,  and  the  jail  was  full  of  criminals;  btit 
now  there  is  "nothing  doing"  there. 
Further,  they  have  just  built  a  beautiful 
new  jail  with  all  modern  conveniences,  but 
there  is  not  a  cell  occupied,  and  not  an  in- 
mate to  make  use  of  the  beautiful  new  fur- 
niture. The  mayor  of  the  city  says  it  is  his 
opinion  that  voting  the  county  dry  accounts 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  And,  by  the 
way,  would  it  not  be  a  good  way  to  go  a  lit- 
tle slow  in  building  new  jails  and  i)eniten- 
tiaries?  There  is  just  now  a  big  rumpus 
going  on  in  the  capital  of  our  State  because 
our  penitentiary  is  not  only  unsanitary,  but 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  inmates, 
particularly  the  boyn  and  young  men  of 
Ghio.  Now,  instead  of  investing  something 
like  a  million  of  dollars  in  a  new  jjenitenti- 
ary  (out  in  the  country  somewhere),  had  we 
not  better  take  half  that  amount,  or  less, 
and  go  right  to  work  and  make  the  capital 
of  our  State  a  dry  city?  Why!  if  the  farm- 
ers and  the  people  inhabiting  our  small 
towns  were  i)ermitted  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  work,  we  might  not  only  make  Co- 
lumbus dry,  but  the  whole  State  of  Ghio. 
It  was  Ghi()  that  gave  birth  to  the  Anti-sa- 
loon League,  and  kept  it  going  through 
years  of  discouragement.  Is  it  not  htting 
that  Ohio  should  (I  can  not  say  /cad,  for  the 
Southern  States  have  done  that  already)  fall 
into  line  and  set  an  exami)le  to  the  other 
States  here  in  the  North  by  banishing  the 
entire  traffic  from  our  borders,  and  stop 
making  bigger  i)enitentiaries  ami  asylums? 
God  helj)  us. 
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OHIO  NOW  HAS  AN  UP-TO-DATE  FOUL-BROOD 
LAW. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  experts 
in  the  country  it  is  one  of  the  best  measures 
that  was  ever  enacted.  The  Oliio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  on  June  1,  establish- 
ed a  "Division  of  Apiary  Inspection,"  with 
State  Entomologist  X.  E.  Shaw  as  chief  in- 
spector. Inspector  Shaw  has  already  begun 
work,  and  we  shall  expect  in  the  near  future 
that  the  two  brood  diseases,  I-^uropean  and 
American  foul  brood,  will  be  under  State 
surveillance.  Hereafter,  progressive  bee- 
keepers wlio  have  been  annoyed  by  foul 
brood  in  their  vicinities  will  be  in  position 
to  compel  ignorant  or  negligent  neighbors 
to  eradicate  the  disease  from  among  their 
bees.  

COMB-HONEY   CANARDS   REFUTED. 

Dr.  D.  E.  Lyon,  of  Allendale,  X.  J.,  has 
done  not  a  little  to  disabuse  the  i)ublic  mind 
of  the  old  heresy  of  manufactured  comb 
honey.  There  has  been  running  a  double- 
column  ten-point  editorial,  with  appropriate 
illustrations,  in  a  number  of  our  daily  pa- 
pers, entitled,  "The  Model  City  in  ]SIinia- 
ture."  Among  other  things  the  statement 
is  made  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  man- 
ufactured comb  honey  and  never  was  any. 
Authorily  for  that  statement  is  drawn  from 
a  Vjook  by  Dr.  Lyon,  entitled,  "How  to 
Keep  Bees  for  Profit,"  recently  published 
by  the  McMillan  Company,  of  Xew  York. 
This  Mork  will  doubtless  be  widely  read, 
and,  of  course,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
not  only  stimulating  an  interest  in  bees  but 
a  demand  for  honey.  See  mention  of  it 
elsewhere. 


DR.  B.  F.  PHILLIPS,  OF  THE   BUREAU  OF  EN- 
TOMOLOGY, AT  MEDINA. 

On  June  1,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  apicultural  expert  in 
the  Department,  called  at  Medina.  He  is 
making  a  rapid  tour  of  inspection  through 
several  States,  gathering  general  data  on 
the  subject  of  brood  diseases.  He  is  prepar- 
ing a  map  of  each  State,  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  American  and  European  foul  brood 
as  it  exists  in  the  various  States.  The  pres- 
ent tour,  we  understand,  will  be  confined 


largely  to  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  He  will  return  to  <  )hio  about  the  loth 
to  meet  our  State  inspector.  Prof.  N.  E. 
Shaw,  and  his  deputy  inspectors. 

The  data  that  Dr.  Phillips  has  gathered 
will  be  of  great  value  to  the  various  States. 
While,  of  course,  these  maps  will  not  be 
made  public,  the  information  will  be  placed 
before  the  various  State  inspectors  with  a 
view  of  helping  them  to  locate  disease. 


ANTI-ROBBER  CAGE. 

We  have  been  using  for  some  time  a  neat- 
er and  lighter  form  of  cage  that  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  much  more  roomy 
than  a  tent,  and  may  be  moved  about  just 
as  easily.  It  is  so  light  that  it  may  be 
quickly  lifted  up  and  tilted  back,  hence  no 
door  is  necessary.  Reference  to  the  illus- 
tration, page  3<S6,  will  make  the  construction 
clear.  The  framework,  being  on  the  inside 
of  the  wire  cloth,  makes  a  good  hold  for 
lifting,  carrying,  etc.,  theoperator,  of  course, 
walking  inside  the  cage  when  it  is  moved. 

We  have  found  no  top  necessary,  although 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  wire  cloth 
over  the  framework  if  it  were  needed.  In  a 
queen-rearing  yard,  or  in  any  yard  where 
manipulation  is  necessary  during  a  time 
when  bees  are  not  gathering  much  nectar, 
and  are,  therefore,  prying  into  every  thing, 
one  of  these  cages  is  a  great  help. 

We  use  wire  cloth  on  our  cage,  as  it  is  not 
so  easily  torn,  and  is  more  permanent;  but 
if  one  wanted  a  still  lighter  cage,  mosquito- 
netting  could  be  used  instead.  If  the 
framework  as  well  as  the  wire  cloth  is  paint- 
ed it  may  be  left  in  the  yard  throughout 
the  whole  season  without  injury. 


THE    DANGER    OF    COLD  WEATHER    BEFORE 
THE  HONEY-FLOW  IN  THE  SPRING. 

This  year  has  been  peculiar  in  that  the 
long  spell  of  hot  weather  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  coimtry  in  March  caused  the  colonies 
to  start  brood-rearing  at  a  wonderful  pace. 
Much  of  the  stores  were  used  up  in  this 
manner  before  any  new  nectar  was  brought 
in,  and  there  was  danger  at  once  of  starva- 
tion. Fruit-bloom  was  prolonged  by  a  series 
of  cold  days;  but,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
comparatively  little  honey  was  stored.  From 
that  time  on  there  were  so  many  cold  days 
that  many  colonies  died  from  no  other  cause 
than  a  lack  of  food.  The  stronger  the  colo- 
nies, the  more  danger  of  starvation.  For 
this  reason  we  are  fearful  that  many  colo- 
nies w  ill  be  found  dead — starved — when  they 
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should  have  been  ready  for  supers.  The 
fields  to-day,  J  une  ;5,  are  beginning  to  whiten 
with  the  white-clover  blossoms.  Happy  is 
that  bee-keeper  whose  colonies  are  strong 
enough  to  be  in  good  condition  by  the  time 
the  warm  weather  finally  comes! 


I'NCIiE   SAM   GETTING  AFTER    PATENT-MED- 
ICINE  FAKIRS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  busy  prosecuting  those  who  are 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  national 
pure-food  law.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  the 
Department  is  getting  after  some  of  the 
purveyors  of  deadly  patent  medicines,  es- 
})eciariy  headache  cures.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  these  nostrums  are  not  allowed  to 
make  any  false  statement  concerning  their 
alleged  cures.  For  example,  many  drugs 
practically  worthless  have  claimed  to  cure 
every  thing  under  the  sun;  and  unless  these 
drugs  contain  some  remedy  well  recognized 
by  the  general  medical  fraternity  to  cure 
some  specific  disease  or  malady  it  will  come 
under  the  ban  of  Uncle  Sam. 

MISBRANDING   OF  HONEY. 

The  Department  has  been  jiarticularly  ac- 
tive  in  getting  after  those  who  are  misbrand- 
ing their  food  products.  Syrups  and  jellies 
have  been  misbranded  galore.  The  first  in- 
stance we  have  seen  where  honey  has  been 
misbranded  was  in  the  case  of  Henry  Boeck- 
mann,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  We  copy  direct 
from  leaflet  No.'2G9,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment: 

On  or  about  October  7,  UK)7.  Henry  Boec-kmaun, 
of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  shipped  Ironi  the  State  of  New 
York  into  the  State  of  New  Jersey  a  quantity  of  a 
f<jod  product  labeled:  "Compound  pure  comb  and 
strained  honey  aiid  corn  syrup,  A.  Boeckmann, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y."  Samples  from  this  shipment 
were  procured  and  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  as  the  findings  of  the  analyst  and  report  there- 
on indicated  that  the  product  was  misbranded  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June 
30,  1906.  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  afforded  Hen- 
ry Boeckmann  and  the  dealer  from  whom  the  sam- 
ples were  imrchased  opjiortunities  for  hearings. 
As  it  appeared  after  hearings  held  that  the  said 
shipment  was  made  in  violation  of  the  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  reported  the  facts  to  the  At- 
torney-Oeneral,  with  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
on  which  to  base  a  prosecution. 

In  due  course  the  evidence  was  iiresented  bythe 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  to  the  grand  jury,  who  presented  an  In- 
dictment against  the  said  Henry  Boeckmann, 
charging  the  above  shipment  and  that  the  product 
was  misbranded,  in  that  it  was  labeled  "Compound 
I)ure  comb  and  strained  honey  and  corn  syrup," 
which  statement  was  false  and  misleading,  in  that 
it  represented  the  princijial  ingredient  of  said  i>rod- 
uct  to  be  pure  comb  lioney,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
princiijal  ingredient  was  glucose  and  starch  sugar. 


INJUDICIOFS    FEEDING. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  part  of  bee-keep- 
ing that  is  so  much  overdone  by  the  begin- 
ner as  the  feeding  for  stimulative  purposes. 
Our  Mr.  Bain  remarked  to-day,  "I  believe 
there  are  barrels  and  barrels  of  sugar  fed  to 
colonies  and  nuclei  when  the  bees  would 
have  been  better  ofT  without  it."  Here  is 
the  point.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  weather,  especially  in   the  spring  and 


early  summer,  can  not  be  relied  upon.  The 
beginner  believes  that  his  bees  should  be 
stimulated,  and  gives  each  colony  or  nucle- 
us a  rather  too  liberal  supply  of  syrup.  The 
bees  at  once  are  excited,  the  (jueen  is  fed, 
and  a  nice  lot  of  brood  is  started.  The  weath- 
er meanwhile  turns  cold;  the  bees,  not  being 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  cover  and  care  for 
this  brood  properly,  carry  out  great  numbers 
of  the  larva;  around  the  edges  of  the  circles 
of  brood  comprising  the  brood-nest. 

Or,  sujipose  the  weather  does  not  become 
cold.  Another  lot  of  feed  is  given  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  bees,  excited  almost  to  a  frenzy, 
go  to  w'ork  and  carry  out  the  brood,  wheth- 
er it  is  dead  or  not,  and  store  the  syrup  in 
its  place.  Soon  after  this  the  main  hoiiey- 
flow  may  begin,  and  the  bees,  having  \ieQn 
used  to  storing  the  syru])  in  the  brood-combs, 
prefer  to  keep  on  storing  there,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  them  to  work  in  the  supers. 

If  there  are  several  nuclei  that  need  feed- 
ing, be  careful  not  to  feed  the  weaker  ones, 
or  robbing  will  be  started.  Futhermore,  if 
the  weak  ones  are  fed  and  stimulated,  brood 
is  likely  to  be  carried  out  as  above  stated. 
Mr.  Bain's  plan  is  to  feed  only  the  stronger 
nuclei,  and  draw  from  them  either  brood  or 
honey  to  help  out  the  weak  ones. 


NO   CAUSE    FOR  ALARM. 

In  the  November  1st  issue  we  published 
two  articles  on  a  disease  of  adult  bees,  one 
written  by  Dr.  C.  C  Miller,  and  the  other  a 
translation  of  an  article  by  Herr  Alois  Al- 
fonsus,  the  editor  of  Bienen  Vcder.  Both 
of  these  articles  were  reports  of  a  paper  by 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  K.  Anstalt 
fiir  Bienenzucht  at  Erlangen,  Dr.  Enoch 
Zander,  read  before  the  Weissenfels  conven- 
tion of  bee-keepers  last  August.  Dr.  Zan- 
der reported  that  a  protozoon  (animal  para- 
site of  microscopic  size)  named  by  him  No- 
senia  apis  is  the  cause  of  a  disease  of  adult 
bees,  that  the  disease  is  highly  infectious 
and  very  widespread,  and  that  it  constitutes 
a  serious  menace  to  the  bee-keeping  indus- 
try. The  publication  of  these  results  has 
tended  to  alarm  many  bee-keepers  on  this 
continent  who  fear  that  some  new  disease 
will  be  introduced  into  America,  and  add 
to  the  troubles  which  we  already  have  in 
the  two  brood  diseases.  There  is  no  cause 
for  such  alarm. 

Dr.  Zander  was  working  with  the  well- 
known  dysentery,  and  finds  this  organism 
in  it.  He  does  not  claim  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  new  disease,  but  he  was  merely 
searching  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The 
supposition  mentioned  in  the  articles  that 
the  organism  Xosenia  fipis  is  responsible 
for  other  adult  diseases,  is  not  yet  proven; 
and,  even  if  that  be  the  case,  they  will  be 
no  worse  scourges  when  their  cause  is 
known. 

The  trouble  which  we  call  dysentery  is 
recognized  to  be  induced  by  improper  food 
for  winter,  such  as  honey-dew  combined 
with  long  confinement.  The  undigested 
portions  of  honey-dew  fill  the  intestine  un- 
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til  the  bee  is  greatly  distended.  When  a 
day  suitable  for  flight  comes,  the  droppings 
are  seen  all  about  the  hive;  and  in  severe 
cases  the  ftpces  are  deposited  in  the  hive. 
The  fact  that  dysentery  can  be  produced 
and  prevented  at  the  will  of  the  bee-keeper 
makes  it  no  serious  malady  to  the  progres- 
sive members  of  our  ranks.  Last  season, 
when  honey-dew  was  so  abundant  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  it  was  predicted  that 
the  winter  losses  due  to  dysentery  would  be 
great.  Such  was  the  case,  except  among 
bee-keepers  who  were  forehanded  enough  to 
remove  the  honey-dew  and  supply  good 
stores.  We  can,  therefore,  predict  dysen- 
tery and  take  steps  to  prevent  it. 

The  practical  bee-keeper  need  not  worry 
about  this  question,  but  leave  it  to  those 
qualified  to  investigate  the  organism  which 
Dr.  Zander  has  found.  If  Nosema  apis  is 
the  cause  of  dysentery,  it  is  now  present 
with  us  and  we  need  not  worry  about  its  in- 
troduction. Whether  or  not  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  there  will  be  no  greater  losses 
from  dysentery  when  the  question  is  set- 
tled. In  the  meantime  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  supposition  that  Nosema  is 
the  cause  of  paralysis,  May  disease,  Isle-of- 
Wight  disease,  or  any  other  adult  malady, 
is  only  a  supposition  and  not  a  claim  of  the 
author.  

HOW  FOUL-BROOD    INSPECTION   IS   CARRIED 
ON  BY  VARIOUS  STATES. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know%  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  various 
States  in  regard  to  bee  diseases,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  in- 
spectors. For  instance,  in  Wisconsin,  ac- 
cording to  "Bee-keepers'  Legal  Rights," 
published  by  the  National  Bee-keepers'  As- 
sociation, the  inspector  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  In  New  York  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  appoints  the  inspectors  of 
bees.  In  Michigan,  the  Pure-food  Commis- 
sion; in  Missouri,  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; in  Nebraska,  the  Governor;  in  Col- 
orado, the  county  court;  in  California,  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county.  In  Utah 
the  appointment  of  a  county  inspector  is 
made  on  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  county.  In  New  Mexico 
this  is  done  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners. In  South  Dakota  the  Governor 
appoints  the  inspectors;  in  Canada  it  is  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  under  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  of  the  States 
have  county,  some  district,  and  some  State 
inspectors.  In  the  West,  where  there  are 
many  bee-keepers  in  a  county,  and  where 
the  number  of  colonies  kept  warrants  the 
appointment  of  a  man  for  the  county  alone, 
it  will  be  seen  that  county  inspection  is  a 
practical  plan.  In  smaller  States  of  the 
East,  for  instance,  where  the  counties,  of 
course,  are  much  smaller,  and  where  the 
number  of  colonies  kept  in  a  county  is  com- 
paratively small,  a  county  law  is  practically 


a  dead  letter  and  amounts  to  nothing.  In 
some  cases  groups  of  counties  are  taken, 
called  districts,  or  one  man  may  have  charge 
of  the  inspection  throughout  the  whole 
State.  The  full  text  of  the  new  Ohio  law 
was  given  in  our  March  loth  issue,  page  171. 
This  is  a  law  with  some  modifications  of  the 
one  that  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  drew  up  and 
recommends.  The  great  advantage  of  a 
law  of  this  kind  is  that  no  special  ajjpropri- 
ation  need  be  set  apart  for  the  inspection 
work,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  assum- 
ing the  expense,  at  first  at  least.  Legisla- 
tures can  be  induced  to  pass  such  a  law 
when  they  would  refuse  if  a  separate  appro- 
priation had  to  be  levied. 

Indiana  has  a  statute  very  similar  to  that 
of  Ohio.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  competent  entomol- 
ogist as  chief  ins])ector,  who  may  have  un- 
der him  assistants.  The  regular  State  en- 
tomologist is  logically  the  one  to  take  this 
work. 

Ohio  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having,  as 
its  State  entomologist.  Prof.  N.  E.  Shaw, 
who,  besides  being  an  entomologist,  is  him- 
self a  bee-keeper.  The  bee-keei)ers  of  Indi- 
ana are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
their  State  inspection  work  under  the  su- 
jiervision  of  their  State  entomologist,  Mr. 
Benj.  W.  Douglass. 

WHAT   IS  BEING  DONE   IN  INDIANA. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  State  En- 
tomologist of  Indiana  for  1908-'9  is  just  out, 
and  gives  a  very  excellent  report  of  the 
work  done  by  Geo.  M.  DeMuth,  assistant  in 
charge  of  Division  of  Apiculture,  working 
under  the  State  Entomologist.  Our  readers 
will  recall  the  notice  of  Mr.  DelSIuth's  work 
in  the  article  by  Walter  S.  Pouder  in  our 
Feb.  15th  issue,  page  111.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Mr.  DeMuth's  work  has  been  very 
thorough,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  do 
all  in  his  power  to  check  the  trouble  in  his 
State.  His  report  covers  some  42  pages, 
containing  a  large  number  of  exceptionally 
fine  illvTstrations  that  show  a  good  many  of 
the  details  in  bee-keeping  as  well  as  the 
modus  oj)erandi  of  inspecting  an  apiary. 

After  a  brief  history  of  bee-keeping  in  the 
State,  a  list  of  the  honey-plants  is  taken  up 
and  discussed,  with  the  dates  when  each 
plant  blooms.  One  great  hindrance  to  the 
development  of  the  bee-keeping  industry 
is  found  to  be  the  use  of  hives  from  which 
the  combs  can  not  be  readily  removed  for 
examination.  This  includes  not  only  log 
gums  and  box  hives,  but  neglected  colonies, 
etc.  An  inspector  is  further  hindered  in 
his  work  in  promoting  successful  culture  of 
bees  by  the  bee-keepers  who  give  their  colo- 
nies absolutely  no  attention  or  care,  so  that 
the  combs  are  probably  all  built  together. 
Mr.  DeMuth  rightly  points  out  that  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  failure  in  securing  a  crop 
lies  in  not  having  the  colonies  in  proper 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow.  The  lamentable  fact  is  that  the  bee- 
keepers who  need  this  advice  probably  nev- 
er read  the  bee-journals  nor  take  the  trouble 
to  secure  a  copy  of  this  report. 
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In  this  report,  foul  brood,  both  American 
and  Euroi>ean,  is  fully  discussed  and  difTer- 
entiated.  The  American  type  is  found  to 
exist  in  1(5  counties  in  Indiana,  and  the 
European  type,  formerly  known  as  black 
brood,  in  IS  counties.  A  map  is  j^iven  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  diseases.  The 
McEvoy  method  of  curing  is  advised  for 
both  diseases,  and  in  addition  the  inspector 
recommends  disinfecting  the  hives.  Cau- 
tion is  given  against  trying  to  winter  dis- 
eased colonies  or  allowing  such  colonies  to 
exist  in  a  weakened  condition  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  be  easily  robbed  out  by  oth- 
er colonies  in  the  spring,  and  the  disease 
thus  spread.  A  discussion  is  also  given  of 
pickled  brood,  starved  and  chilled  brood, 
dysentery,  etc.  Remedies  for  moths  and 
other  enemies  of  bees  are  suggested. 

This  report  shows  that  Mr.  DeMuth  made 
518  visits  to  480  apiaries  located  in  22  coun- 
ties. In  all  a  total  of  6086  colonies  were  in- 
spected, of  which  1481  were  found  to  be  dis- 
eased, either  with  American  or  European 
foul  brood.  Of  the  entire  number  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  only  5S  colonies.  Only 
828  colonies  out  of  the  6086  were  kept  in  box 
hives.  These,  of  course,  could  not  possibly 
be  treated.  On  this  account  it  is  unlawful 
to  permit  bees  to  remain  in  box  hives  in 
apiaries  where  disease  is  known  to  exist. 

What  has  been  found  in  Indiana  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  Ohio.  The  State- 
wide law  for  the  Buckeye  State  was  enacted 
none  too  soon. 


THE   NAMES     EUROPEAN    FOUL    BROOD  AND 
AMERICAN   rOUI.  BROOD. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  from  our 
subscribers  here  and  in  F.urope  who  claim 
that  the  names  "  European  "  foul  brood  and 
"American"  fouj  brood  should  have  been 
reversed,  claiming  that  American  foul 
brood  is  the  prevalent  disease  in  Europe, 
and  that  European  foul  brood  is  more  wide- 
spread in  America  than  in  Europe.  Some 
of  our  European  friends  claim  that  Europe- 
an foul  brood  is  not  even  present  in  Europe, 
while  others  claim  that  it  was  recently  intro- 
duced, and  graciously  give  American  bee- 
keepers credit  for  sending  it  over.  In  view 
of  these  complaints  it  may  be  well  to  reit- 
erate the  reasons  why  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology gave  these  names  to  the  two  dis- 
eases of  the  brood.  It  is  evident  that  in 
some  quarters  the  facts  are  not  understood. 

In  the  first  place,  the  names  were  not 
given  to  imply  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  diseases.  In  the  preface  to 
Dr.  White's  bulletin,  Technical  Series  No. 
18,  Dr.  Phillips  says: 

Both  diseases  are  found  In  Europe  as  well  as  In 
America,  so  that  the  names  Indicate  nothing  con- 
cerning the  geographical  distribution  of  the  mal- 
adies. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  reversal  of  the  names 
would  not  help  matters  any  in  this  regard. 
Doubtless  American  foul  brood  is  the  preva- 
lent disease  on  both  continents. 

The  names  were  chosen  so  that  the  words 
"foul  brood  "would  be  included  in  both 


names.  This  was  done  primarily  so  that 
there  would  be  no  confusion  in  tlie  laws  in 
force  ])roviding  for  ai)iary  insi)CCtion  in  the 
diiferent  States.  Furthermore,  the  name 
"foul  brood"  had  become  associated  with 
Bacillus  alvci  through  the  work  of  Cheshire 
and  Cheyne.  so  that  it  was  fitting  that  the 
words  be  retained  in  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease in  which  Cheyne,  doubtless,  obtained 
his  material  for  study,  I^]uropean  foul  brood. 
In  this  country,  "  foul  brood  "  meant  Amer- 
ican foul  brood,  and  the  best  and  most  log- 
ical way  out  of  the  didiculty  was  to  call 
them  l)oth  "foul  brood  "  with  adjectives  to 
distinguish  them. 

The  qualifying  terms  were  chosen  chiefly 
to  get  some  easily  remembered  names.  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  had  evidently  been  stud- 
ied by  a  European,  Dr.  Watson  Cheyne, 
who  described  Bacillns  afvei.  American 
foul  brood  had  been  studied  by  an  Ameri- 
can, Dr.  (J.  F.  White,  who  for  the  first  time 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  another 
bacterium  is  present  in  this  disease,  and 
who  has  since  established  the  fact  that  Ba- 
cillus  larv(c  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  claim  that  European  foul  brood  is 
not  i>resent  in  Europe,  or  even  that  it  is  a  re- 
cent introduction,  can  not  be  admitted  from 
the  evidence  at  hand.  All  of  the  recent 
workers  on  the  diseases  of  the  brood  as 
found  in  Europe  report  symptoms  and  re- 
sults of  bacteriological  examinations  which 
show  that  European  foul  brood  is  not  only 
present  but  is  well  established,  as  shown  by 
the  frequency  of  such  samples.  It  is  true 
that  many  European  bee-books  do  not  rec- 
ognize two  diseases,  and  describe  what  we 
call  "American  foul  brood,"  ascribing  it  to 
BaciUuti  alvei;  but  this  indicates  merely 
that  the  authors  have  copied  the  old  beliefs 
concerning  foul  brood  and  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  recent  work  here  and 
abroad.  Writers  who  have  been  writing  of 
foul  brood  as  being  produced  by  Bacillus 
alvri  may  have  some  hesitancy  about  ad- 
mitting that  their  ])ast  statements  have 
been  incorrect,  especially  if  they  have  not 
had  practical  personal  experience  with  "P^u- 
ropean  foul  brood."  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  some  of  the  best  European  bee-keej)- 
ers  have  l«mg  recognized  two  brood  diseases. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dzierzon, 
whose  place  in  the  front  rank  of  bee-keepers 
will  not  be  tpiestioned,  and  whose  observa- 
tions are  recognized  everywhere  as  excel- 
lent. 

Another  point  which  should  be  mention- 
ed is  that  it  is  unimportant  whether  or  not 
our  terms  European  foul  brood  and  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  are  Iranslalefl  into  other  lan- 
guages and  used  by  foreign  bee-keepers. 
Many  terms  used  in  bee-keeping  by  Ameri- 
can bee-keepers  are  not  literal  translations 
of  the  equivalent  (ierman  terms,  for  exam- 
ple. It  is  im]>ortant,  however,  that  the 
terms  be  defined  clearly,  so  that  foreign 
bee-keepers  reading  our  articles  on  disease 
will  know  exactly  what  is  meant.  The  two 
diseases  are  so  defined,  and  there  should  be 
no  confusion  on  that  score. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


In  this  climate  there  is  no  trouble  with 
a  dovetailed  corner  like  2A,  p.  ooo.  But  I 
use  cleats  the  whole  width  of  the  hive,  and 
wouldn't  do  without  them. 

Several,  times  I've  been  credited  with 
saying  that  the  queen  might  convey  foul 
brood.  I  never  said  that  —  don't  know 
whether  she  does.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  queen  in  a  colony  affected  with  Europe- 
an foul  brood  seems  to  have  deteriorated. 

A.  I.  Root,  if  you  want  cigarettes  put  out 
of  business,  get  the  women  to  vote.  In  Illi- 
nois, one  .  woman,  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  has 
done  more  to  oust  cigarettes  than  all  the  men 
combined.  [My  dear  old  friend,  lAicy  Page 
Gaston  is  one  of  my  very  special  friends; 
and  I  suspect  she  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  our  new  Ohio  law  in  regard  to  cigar- 
ettes mentioned  in  another  column.  I  am 
right  with  you  to  a  dot  in  working  and 
praying  for  the  time  to  come  when  women 
(especially  the  mothers)  may  have  the  right 
to  vote  on  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
best  interests  of  their  boys. — A.  I.  R.] 

The  black-bee  Macdonald-Holtermann 
controversy,  p.  339,  will  never  be  settled  so 
long  as  they  discuss  two  different  kinds  of 
black  bees.  Italians  are  better  than  Ameri- 
can black  bees.  They  may  be  inferior  to 
other  black  bees.  [Has  it  been  definitely 
proven  that  the  black  bee  of  England  is  bet- 
ter or  worse  than  the  black  bee  of  America? 
We  infer  that  the  English  bee  is  superior 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  favored  by  so 
many  English  bee-keepers,  while  apparent- 
ly the  same  race  of  bees  (blacks)  in  this 
country  is  condemned  and  discarded  by 
most  i^rogressive  men  on  this  side. — Ed.] 

AuTAN  is  a  new  formaldehyde  preparation 
used  in  Eurojie  for  disinfecting  combs  in- 
fected with  foul  brood  of  the  stinking  kind 
(American?) ;  but  it  has  no  effect  on  the  non- 
stinking  kind  (European?) .  [We  have  tried 
all  kinds  of  drugs  for  disinfecting  combs, 
and  we  are  very  skeptical  about  any  of  them 
being  of  any  value  whatsoever.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  right  here:  If  the  drug  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  microbes  it  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  larvse  or  the  bees.  In 
talking  with  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  we  found  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  government  experts  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  what  we  had  years  ago. 
We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that,  the  soon- 
er bee-keepers  give  up  all  notion  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  cure  brood  diseases,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  pursuit  in  general. 
Speaking  about  formaldehyde,  we  tried  it 
thoroughly,  and  we  have  had  reports  from 
others,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  case 
where  formaldehyde,  formalin,  or  the  same 
drug  in  any  other  name,  has  been  of  any 


permanent  value  in  eradicating  brood  dis- 
eases.— Ed.] 

I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Editor,  your 
fear  that  an  excluder  may  be  needed  to  keep 
pollen  out  of  sections  when  they  are  put  over 
a  crammed  ten-frame  brood-chamber,  page 
338.  The  trouble  should  at  least  be  no  less 
with  eight  frames,  and  the  trouble  with 
them  is  so  little  that  I  never  think  of  using 
excluders.  But  the  sections  must  hQ  filled 
with  foundation,  else  drone  comb  will  bring 
brood  and  pollen  into  the  sections.  [Cer- 
tainly, if  a  queen-excluder  were  needed  on 
a  ten-frame  hive  it  would  also  be  needed  on 
an  eight-frame.  There  would  be  very  little 
difference  in  that  respect.  We  only  meant 
to  suggest  that  possibly  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  put  on  an  excluder;  because,  after 
crowding  two  stories  of  bees  intoal>^-story, 
there  would  be  a  possibility  that  the  queen 
would  prove  very  annoying  in  the  upper 
half-story,  especially  if  extracting-combs 
were  used.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that,  when  running  tor  comb  honey,  there 
is  very  little  need  of  using  excluders. — Ed.] 

The  rarity  of  laying  workers  preached 
by  Allen  Latham  and  the  editor,  page  345, 
amazes  me.  In  this  locality,  and  I  suspect 
that  I  am  speaking  for  many  others,  a  lay- 
ing worker  is  no  such  rare  bird.  I  think  I 
have  had  them  every  year.  I  may  be  "care- 
less or  ignorant,"  but  I  insist  that  laying 
workers  are  no  proof  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  diminutive  queens  that  are  blam- 
ed for  the  trouble  are  practically  unknown 
here.  Generally  it  is  easy  to  say  whether 
laying  workers  or  a  poor  queen  are  present. 
When  you  find  drone-cells  occupied  to  the 
neglect  of  worker-cells,  with  more  than  one 
egg  in  a  cell,  and  especially  when  you  find 
queen-cells  with  a  dozen  eggs  in  each,  you 
may  be  sure  of  laying  workers.  I  am  not 
sure  I  ever  knew  a  case  of  laying  workers 
without  five  or  more  eggs  in  a  queen-cell,  and 
I  think  I  never  knew  a  queen,  even  the  scrub- 
biest kind  of  a  scrub,  to  lay  more  than  two 
eggs  in  a  queen-cell.  But  I  have  known  lay- 
ing workers  to  lay  quite  regularly  in  worker- 
cells, and  one  egg  in  a  cell.  [We  understand 
that  you  have  hybrid  bees.  If  you  had  among 
those  hybrids  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  east- 
ern yellow  blood — that  is.  Holy  Lands  or 
Cyprians,  we  could  readily  understand  why 
the  laying-worker  might  not  be  a  rare  bird 
in  your  locality.  Mr.  Latham  uses  what  we 
understand  to  be  plain  hybrids.  We  haye 
used  Italians  mostly  in  all  of  our  yards 
for  years.  With  the  ordinary  leather-color- 
ed stock,  that  is,  such  Italians  as  come  from 
southern  Switzerland  and  northern  Italy, 
the  laying  workers  are  rare  indeed;  but 
among  the  golden  Italians,  especially  if  that 
extra-bright  color  comes  from  Cyprians  or 
Holy  Lands,  we  expect  to  find  now  and  then 
laying  workers.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
you  would  find  scrub  queens  in  a  yard  run 
exclusively,  or  almost  ezclusively,  for  the 
production  of  comb  honey.  In  our  queen- 
rearing  yard,  however,  they  bother  some, 
especially  when  cells  are  given  to  colonies. 
—Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


Cut  comb  honey,  as  described  and  illus- 
trated so  nicely  by  the  editor  some  time 
ago,  is  receiving  quite  a  little  attention. 
Have  you  thought  that  it  is  only  one  style 
of  bulk  comb  honey. ^ 

The  Southwest  Texas  honey  crop  so  far  is 
the  shortest  obtained  for  a  number  of  years, 
accortling  to  numerous  reports  received. 
The  demand  is  strong,  and  prices  are  higher 
than  usual.  We,  further  northeast,  have 
already  secured  a  nice  crop,  however. 

An  automobile  for  out-apiaries  has  been 
our  desire  for  a  number  of  years.  Up  to 
now  we  have  not  found  just  what  we  thought 
we  wanted.  Then  we  were  undecided  wheth- 
er we  wanted  to  haul  honey,  etc.,  with  it  or 
not,  or  whether  we  needed  only  a  runabout, 
and  let  the  hired  help  do  the  hauling  with 
wagons.  Now  it  seems  to  be  the  latter. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Bulk  comb  honey — yes,  bulk  comb  honey 
— is  the  proper  name.  "Chunk"  honey  is 
verj^  rarely  used  here,  and  some  of  "we-uns," 
at  least,  would  rather  not  have  that  "chunk- 
ed" at  us  by  our  Northern  friends.  The 
two  are  entirely  different  articles  with  us; 
and  it  will  be  very  easy  to  use  the  jiroper 
name  if  it  is  remembered  that  ours  is  sim- 
ply comb  honey  in  bulk,  hence  bulk  comb 
honey.  After  it  is  more  extensively  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  will 
be  better  known. 

SOME   OF  OUR  ADVANTAGES. 

We  have  several  advantages  in  bee-keep- 
ing that  not  all  bee-keepers  can  have,  al- 
though others  are  so  situated  that  they 
might  have  them.  One  of  the  main  advan- 
tages we  have  is  the  scattering  of  our  apia- 
ries so  that  we  do  not  have  our  bees  all  in 
one  or  the  same  kind  of  location  in  one  lo- 
cality. One  nuiy  experience  a  short  crop, 
and  even  an  entire  failure  occasionally, 
when  thus  situated;  but  entire  failure  is 
very  seldom  possible  when  ai)iaries  are  lo- 
cated in  various  and  entirely  different  local- 
ities. Thus  it  is  that  we  may  have  a  short- 
age where  we  de])eMd  on  an  early  spring  har- 
vest entirely.  Were  all  our  bees  here  or  in 
similar  i)laccs  we  might  suffer.  Instead,  we 
pay  all  our  attention  to  other  ajjiaries  in  lo- 
calities that  obtain  their  harvest  from  sum- 
mer or  fall  sources,  leaving  those  of  the  first 
localities  alone  for  the  while.  Or  it  often 
hapi)ens  that  rainfall  is  very  light  at  a  num- 
ber of  ai)iaries  and  i)lenlifiil  at  others,  so 
that  we  can  leave  the  former  and  spend  all 
of  our  time  with  the  latter,  and  thus  obtain 
a  good  croj).  Even  local  showers  play  a 
great  part  in  a  honey-flow  in  localities  only 


several  miles  ai)art  at  times,  so  it  pays  to 
scatter  the  yards. 

Our  extensive  business  not  only  takes  in 
the  scattering  of  ajiiaries  several  miles  apart 
in  one  i)art  of  the  State,  but  we  have  gone 
further  than  that  by  having  about  half  of 
our  apiaries  in  an  entirely  different  i)art  of 
the  State,  several  hundred  miles  away. 
Here,  as  well  as  nearer  home,  of  course,  the 
general  practice  of  scattering  the  ai)iaries  is 
carried  out  to  take  advantage  of  changed  lo- 
cal conditions. 

While  we  have  almost  an  equal  number 
of  apiaries  at  each  place,  fourteen  here  in 
Southwest  Texas  and  twelve  in  Central 
Texas,  we  ne\  er  know  which  series  will  re- 
quire most  attention  and  give  the  largest 
honey  crops.  For  instance,  at  this  time  it 
is  very  dry  in  the  Southwest,  and  people 
generally  are  complaining  of  drouth  and 
unfavorable  prospects,  while  we  have  had 
heavy  rains  several  hundred  miles  east,  where 
our  other  bees  are,  and  the  prospects  are  the 
very  best;  therefore  ?re  are  not  complaining. 
That's  an  advantage. 

SCHOLL'S   NEW  FRAME-STAPLE   BLOCK. 

The  wooden  blocks  with  a  saw-kerf  at  each 
end,  sent  out  for  use  in  driving  the  end- 
spacing  staples,  have  been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  several  respects.     First,  we  prefer  our 


ftC( 


staples  Yi  inch  from  the  end  of  the  top-bar, 
leaving  a  passageway  for  the  bees,  and 
therefore  eliminating  the  lumps  of  pro- 
polis generally  found  where  the  staples  are 
closer  up.  Besides,  this  brings  them  out  of 
the  way  of  our  finger-tips  to  a  great  extent 
when  handling  the  frames.     With  the  sta- 

])le  spacing 
f  u  r  t  h  e  r 
down,  the 
frame  is  held 
more  square 
and  true. 
While  t  h  e 
1>  1  a  i  n  saw- 
kerf  was  all 
right  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  ])erson,  most 
of  our  staples  slanted  either  up  or  down  in 
it,  and  we  had  to  look  for  something  more 
satisfactory.  Nothing  better  could  be 
adoi)ted  than  the  one  shown  herewith,  for 
our  boys  now  can't  lielp  putting  every  sta- 
ple just  where  it  ought  to  be.  The  block 
can  be  made  of  wood,  but  we  have  several 
of  iron.  Simply  bore  a  fV  hole  yi  inch  from 
the  center,  and  saw  two  kerfs  in  this  as 
shown.     A  rat-tail  hie  is  used  for  the  metal 
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Sittings 

I5y  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Hive-stands  recomniended  by  F.  Greiner, 
p.  149,  Mar.  1st  issue,  are  very  satisfactory. 

Whew!  but  don't  they  do  business  down 
in  Texas  in  destroying  foul  brood  the  same 
as  every  thing  else?    See  ])ages  77 — 80. 

I  don't  know  which  I  admire  Dr.  Miller 
most  for  —  the  nice  things  he  says  or  the 
mistakes  he  sometimes  makes.     Both  are 
comforting.     See  page  143,  March  1. 
■4f- 

Page  162,  Mar.  1st  issue,  Mr.  .J.  D.  Yancey 
tells  us  how  his  bees  gather  honey  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cotton-plant — that  certain 
glands  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  secrete 
it.  Now,  it  would  add  much  to  our  knowl- 
edge if  such  honey  could  be  secured  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  analyzed  and  com- 
pared with  that  of  flowers  as  well  as  with 
"aphis  honey." 

Prof,  (iillette  doubts  the  value  of  carbolic 
acid  in  keeping  bees  from  taking  poison, 
page  134,  Mar.  1st  issue.  It  might  be  ob- 
served that  tarred  paper,  cedar,  camphor, 
etc.,  seem  quite  effectual  in  keeping  moths 
from  furs;  and  I  have  found  the  past  year 
that  little  branches  of  pine  boughs  serve  a 
better  purpose  in  keeping  away  currant- 
worms  than  frequent  sprays  of  hellebore. 
I  used  nothing  the  past  year  but  pine 
boughs,  and  the  leaves  were  uninjured. 
^- 

I  was  much  interested  in  Prof.  Gillette's 
lantern  lecture  on  the  structure  of  the 
honey-bee.  p.  192.  Mar.  15.  I  wish  we  had  a 
good  set  of  the  slides,  not  only  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bee,  but  on  combs,  hives,  and 
apiaries,  as  well  as  various  tools  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  modern  bee-keeping  a 
success.  I  believe  such  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  many  during  the  winter 
season,  and  would  add  much,  if  properly 
conducted,  to  the  education  of  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  sell  honey. 
«*• 

SWEET     CLOVER    MORE  AXD    MORE     IMPOR- 
TANT. 

That  article  on  sweet  clover,  by  R.  L. 
Snodgrass,  page  871,  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  sensible  I  have  ever  read.  He  tells 
just  how  to  manage  to  get  a  good  stand 
most  useful  for  the  bees,  and  then  enrich 
the  soil  for  a  grain  crop,  showing  how  to 
raise  the  clover  for  honey,  and  make  it  ]:)ay, 
at  the  same  time,  for  grain  and  pasture. 
One  statement  he  makes  that  should  forever 
give  it  a  right  to  a  place  in  our  country  is 
that  no  other  clover  is  such  a  soil-renovator 
as  sweet  Glovei\  I  notice  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the   Rural   New-Yorker    that    Mr. 


Chas.  B.  Wing,  of  Ohio,  who  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  raising  it,  claims  the 
same. 

W'HY  COMBS  ARE   GNAWED. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Smith  would  have  us  believe 
that  bees  never  gnaw  combs  except  for  a 
supi^ly  of  wax,  p.  76,  Feb.  1.  Well,  perhaps 
they  don't  in  Texas;  but  here  in  Vermont  I 
find  they  will  tear  out  one  side  of  a  piece  of 
worker  comb  and  build  drone-cells  in  the 
place  of  the  worker-cells,  just  because  they 
wanted  to. 

GRADES   MIXED  BY  A  DEALER. 

Mr.  Holtermann,  page  70,  Feb.  1,  refers  to 
the  folly  of  mixed  grading;  and  what  he 
says  is  true:  but,  alas!  bee-keepers  are  not 
altogether  to  blame.  One  retail  dealer  com- 
plained to  us  the  past  season  that  our  hon- 
ey was  not  graded  as  well  as  formerly.  We 
looked  the  matter  up,  and  found  the  jobber 
had  been  selling  him  Xo.  2  honey  for  our 
best  grade. 

HIVES   ARRANGED   IN    GROUPS   OF    THREES. 

That  method  of  arranging  hives  given  by 
Dr.  Miller  on  page  68,  Feb.  1,  is  well  worth 
remembering.  I  moved  a  yard  during  the 
winter,  and  intend  to  set  the  hives  in  rows, 
twenty  in  a  row,  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes' in  the  rows,  and  with  good  spaces  be- 
tween. Then  it  will  be  easy  to  find  any 
particular  hive.  I  think  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  the  bees  or  queen  missing  the 
hive  when  three  stand  close  together  than 
there  is  when  there  are  only  two;  but  I  doubt 
if  it  is  wise  to  go  beyond  this  number. 

4t^ 

THE   ONLY  WAY  TO  STIMULATE  THE   USE  OF 

HONEY. 

One  can  not  help  wishing  that  those  who 
never  will  could  read  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser's 
articles  in  Gleanings  for  Feb.  15  and  March 
1.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have 
made  tremendous  advances  along  almost 
all  lines  of  practical  honey  production,  and 
yet  how  little  has  been "  accomplished  in 
placing  our  honey  in  the  hands  of  consumers 
in  the  cheapest  and  most  practical  way!  I 
believe  every  considerable  city  should  have 
some  one  person  whose  business  it  is  to  sell 
honey,  both  to  retail  dealers  and  to  con- 
sumers direct,  not  as  his  own,  but  as  the 
agent  of  bee-keepers,  and  accountable  to 
them. 

From  our  own  experience  I  believe  the 
amount  consumed  would  be  increased  be- 
yond our  expectations,  and  at  prices  that 
would  gladden  the  heart  of  the  average  bee- 
keeper. Left  in  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion man,  what  would  have  become  of  the 
fruit  industry  of  C California?  Organized 
fruit-growing  pays,  while  we  of  the  East  can 
eat  navel  oranges  to  our  heart's  content,  at 
prices  that  are  not  prohibitive.  Organiza- 
tion is  the  watchward  of  the  times,  and 
those  who  can  not  organize  are  likely  to  be 
ground  beneath  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


QUEENLESS    BEES     DESTROYING    EGGS    AND 
LARV.E. 

"My  name  is  Anthony,  and  I  live  a  little 
out  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  where 
we  are  having  our  winter  at  the  time  your 
bees  are  at  their  best,  in  summer.  In  '  Sim- 
plified (.Jueen-rearing  for  the  Honey-produc- 
er '  there  is  a  passage  that  reads  thus: 

Right  liere  I  should  like  to  make  an  important 
statement,  which  all  should  bear  in  mind  when 
rearing  (lueens.  it  is  this:  It  matters  little,  so  far 
as  the  loss  of  brood  is  concerned,  what  you  do  with 
a  queen  when  you  separate  her  from  her  brood. 
The  loss  in  egg-laying,  the  death  to  open  brood,  and 
the  removal  of  fresli-laid  eggs,  will  occur  to  the  same 
extent,  whether  a  ciueen  is  placed  below  a  zinc  hon- 
ey-board, caged  in  the  hive,  or  put  into  one's  coat 
pocket;  the  bees  feel  that  they  are  queenless,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  future  bees  are  lost  to 
the  colony  In  the  removal  of  young  brood  and  eggs 
by  the  bees.  Never  remove  a  queen,  therefore,  ex- 
cepting when  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so. 

"Now,  Mr.  Doolittle,  if  that  passage  is 
right,  a  whole  lot  that  yoti  Americans  have 
been  teaching  us  in  regard  to  queen  intro- 
duction, caging  queens  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing, etc.,  must  result  in  a  financial  loss." 

"Inoteyoti  say  vj  that  passage  is  right. 
Do  you  think  it  is  right?" 

"I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer." 

"Well,  unless  locality  makes  more  differ- 
ence than  I  think  it  can  there  are  very  few 
facts  that  even  so  much  as  look  toward  its 
support.  But  for  years  I  have  noted  that 
with  queen-rearing  nuclei,  or  very  small  col- 
onies which  have  only  sealed  brood,  if  the 
young  queen  is  taken  away  from  them  after 
she  has  commenced  to  lay,  and  before  any 
of  her  eggs  have  hatched  into  larvtp,  the 
bees,  in  many  instances,  will  remove  all  or 
nearly  all  the  eggs  in  the  hive,  possibly 
keeping  from  two  to  a  dozen  from  which  to 
rear  another  queen.  I  should  say  that  in 
fully  one-third  of  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  this  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Now,  I  can  not  say  that  this  same 
thing  would  happen  in  full  colonies,  for  I 
do  not  practice  taking  a  queen  away  from 
such  at  this  stage  of  proceedings;  but  my 
opinion  would  be  that  it  would  not." 

"  How  do  you  overcome  such  a  condition?" 

"By  not  removing  the  young  qtieen  until 
her  first-laid  eggs  have  begun  to  hatch." 

"Whyshotild  any  one  wish  to  take  her 
away  sooner?" 

"Of  course  you  know  that  the  apiarist 
who  breeds  queens  for  sale  is  just  as  an.xious 
for  the  most  and  quickest  returns  as  is  the 
apiarist  who  raises  honey  to  sell.  For  this 
reason,  every  short  cut  is  valuable;  hence, 
if  the  eggs  which  the  young  queen  laid  dur- 
ing her  first  day  of  laying  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  jiopulation  of  the  nu- 
clei she  emerged  in  and  was  fertilized  from, 
a  saving  of  three  days  in  the  time  of  that 
nucleus  could  be  made  over  that  in  which 
she  remained  laying  eggs  for  four  days,  or 
till  larv*  hatched.     Thus  a  saving  of  three 


days  to  the  queen-breeder  with  from  200  to 
1000  nuclei  wotild  amount  to  hundreds  of 
dollars  during  one  year.  With  the  cell-in- 
troduction ])lan  it  takes  about  two  weeks  on 
the  average  to  turn  out  a  good  laying  qtieen 
whose  first  eggs  have  hatched  into  larvte, 
while,  if  the  queen  could  be  sent  off  after 
she  had  laid  only  one  day,  it  would  take  but 
eleven  days  for  each  nucleus." 

"But  you  have  been  talkingonlyof  eggs." 

"Correct.  And  why  I  am  often  compel- 
led to  leave  the  qtieen  till  the  first  larvie 
hatch  is  that,  as  soon  as  this  comes  to  pass, 
none  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed.  If  the  eggs 
were  removed  the  same  after  the  first  larvae 
hatched,  there  would  be  no  object  in  leaving 
the  queen  unless  she  were  left  until  the 
brood  from  her  eggs  was  sealed." 

"Then  you  do  not  think  the  i)art  about 
the  bees  removing  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  young  brood  is  correct?" 

"From  my  experience  in  queen-rearing, 
which  I  have  just  been  telling  you,  I  can 
not;  for,  with  the  advent  of  young  brood, 
all  of  the  eggs  are  saved.  And  where  any 
colony,  from  a  nucleus  up  to  the  maximum 
colony,  has  young  brood,  I  have  never  even 
once  known  of  any  of  it  being  destroyed,  if 
it  would  not  have  been  destroyed  had  the 
queen  been  present.  There  come  times, 
through  a  great  famine  of  nectar,  when  the 
young  brood  will  be  sucked  dry  as  a  last  re- 
sort, the  bees  looking  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  colony;  but  in  such  a  case  a 
small  part  of  the  brood  with  a  queenless 
colony  would  be  more  likely  to  be  i)reserved 
for  the  rearing  of  a  queen  than  with  a  colo- 
ny that  was  in  a  normal  condition  with  the 
exception  of  the  food  scarcity." 

"Do  you  see  any  difference  with  a  colony 
that  you  wish  to  restrict  from  swarming, 
whether  the  queen  is  taken  away  entirely 
or  left  caged  with  the  bees?" 

"Not  along  the  line  of  the  passage  you 
quoted.  After  my  forty-two  years  of  bee- 
keeping I  think  that,  under  such  conditions, 
neither  eggs  nor  young  brood  will  be  remov- 
ed in  Central  New  York;  and  I  believe  the 
testimony  of  every  observant  bee-keeper  liv- 
ing in  North  America  would  be  the  same. 
The  difference  between  a  removal  and  a  cag- 
ing of  the  queen,  especially  if  the  cage  coq- 
taining  her  is  left  near  the  entrance  among 
the  combs,  would  be  that  in  the  latter  case 
very  few,  if  any,  queen-cells  would  be  start- 
ed by  the  bees;  while  if  she  is  removed  en- 
tirely the  building  of  many  queen-cells  will 
be  the  result.  When  a  lot  of  queen-cells  are 
built  over  worker  brood  the  bees  must  be 
shaken  off  before  all  of  them  can  be  found; 
and  great  care  is  necessary  that  all  of  the 
small  ones,  some  of  which  may  be  no  larger 
than  capped  drones,  be  not  overlooked." 

"And  you  think  the  passage  quoted  would 
not  apply  in  queen  introduction  for  improve- 
ment of  stock  also?" 

"Not  applicable  in  any  case  except  with 
nuclei  or  very  weak  colonies  that  have  seal- 
ed brood  only,  as  I  have  explained.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  loss  in  eggs  at  any  time  a 
colony  is  without  a  laying  queen,  but  only 
to  the  extent  she  would  lay  if  present." 
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General  Correspondence 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ALLOWING    HONEY 
TO  RIPEN  ON  THE  HIVES, 


Most  Honey,  Removed  Soon  After  Being  Capped, 

Not  Equal  to  That  Left  on  till  the 

End  of  the  Season. 


BY  W.  p.  SOUTHWORTH. 


[On  page  342,  June  1,  we  published  an  article  from 
(i.  C.  Greiner,  who  advocated  extracting  several 
times  during  the  season — not,  however,  before  the 
combs  were  .at  least  three-fourths  capped.  There  is 
something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ciuestion; 
but  we  presume  that  no  one  doubts  that  honey  is 
imijroved  by  being  left  on  the  hives  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  following  article  is  from  the  manager  of 
the  Western  Honey-producers'  Association.  It  will 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Southworth  has  a  number  of  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  plan  of  leaving  honey  on 
the  hive  until  the  end  of  the  season. — Ed.] 

All  bee-keepers  are  interested  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  ripe  honey,  if  they  are  striving  to 
put  the  best  honey  on  the  market  that  can 
be  obtained  anywhere.  This  can  not  be 
done  unless  the  honey  is  ripened  on  the  hive. 
Bee-keepers  are  also  interested  in  increasing 
the  consumption  of  honey,  and  not  much 
can  be  expected  along  this  line  until  all  will 
allow  the  honey  to  be  ripened  on  the  hive. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  nectar  sold  as 
honey,  and  the  consumer  who  received  it 
has  noted  the  peculiar  taste,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  tendency  to  sour.  He  is,  therefore, 
not  anxious  to  buy  honey  again,  and  is  sus- 
picious of  all  that  is  offered  him. 

The  first  two  years  nearly  all  the  honey 
came  to  us  in  small  lots,  and  we  soon  notic- 
ed that  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the 
quality  and  density.  This  led  to  close  ex- 
amination and  tests,  and  the  cause  was  soon 
located.  Some  of  the  honey  had  been  ex- 
tracted too  green.  One  such  lot  that  was 
received  in  the  fall  of  1908  soon  began  to 
show  signs  of  outgrowing  the  cans,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  cans  could  be  heard  to  hiss 
if  the  day  were  warm  and  the  room  quiet. 
This  honey  was  at  once  heated  to  see  if  the 
fermentation  could  be  stopped.  We  suc- 
ceeded, by  warming  it  up  well,  and  remov- 
ing the  heavy  scum  that  gathered  on  top  of 
the  honey  in  the  tank;  but  the  flavor  was 
ruined  for  table  use.  Two-thirds  of  the  hon- 
ey in  these  cans  was  granulated;  but  the 
part  remaining  liquid  was  very  thin.  This 
experience  and  many  others  led  us  at  once 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  green  honey. 
Last  year  we  had  to  refuse  a  number  of  lots 
of  honey  that  were  offered,  because  the  sam- 
ples showed  that  the  honey  had  been  ex- 
tracted before  it  was  properly  ripened. 

We  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  article  that  appeared  in  tlie  Amn'ican 
Bee  Journal,  entitled  "The  Two  Cans  of 
Honey,"  and  we  wish  that  every  bee-keep- 
er might  read  it,  and  also  the  note  on  the 
same  subject  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Burnett,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  has  published  a  bulletin.  No. 


75,  entitled  "Production  and  Care  of  Ex- 
tracted Honey, ' '  the  price  of  which  is  5  cts. 
I  wish  every  producer  of  extracted  honey 
would  get  one  of  these  and  study  it  carefully. 

This  subject  of  ripening  honey  on  the  hive 
does  not  apply  to  extracted  honey  only,  but 
to  quite  an  extent  also  to  the  production  of 
comb  honey.  The  delicate  white  sections 
that  are  removed  from  the  hive  early,  and 
not  marketed  imme^liately,  sometimes  be- 
come damp  in  spots,  drops  of  moisture  even 
collecting  on  the  cappings,  and  the  nectar 
in  the  open  cells  becomes  "bubbly"  and 
runs  out.  These  are  indications  that  the 
honey,  though  sealed,  was  not  perfectly 
cured  or  ripened. 

The  retail  dealers  are  nearly  all  glad  to 
get  this  delicate  white  honey;  but  if  some  of 
it  ferments,  tlie  party  that  sold  it  to  him 
will  get  something,  when  he  calls  again, 
that  is  not  pleasant.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience along  this  line,  both  with  the  dis- 
satisfied dealer  and  with  the  sour  comb  hon- 
ey. Last  season  we  had  to  melt  up  consid- 
erable comb  honey  that  had  begun  to  sour, 
and  save  what  we  could  of  it  and  the  wax. 

We  can  produce  nice  comb  honey  in  fa- 
vorable seasons,  have  it  look  nice  and  clean, 
and  remain  so  for  a  long  time;  but  we  must 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  take  it  off  the  hive  nor 
to  produce  it  close  to  old  combs  that  have 
been  used  for  some  time  for  brood-rearing, 
as  the  bees  are  sure  to  take  some  of  that 
dark  wax  to  use  in  the  cappings  of  the  comb 
honey,  especially  if  it  i^  late  in  the  season. 

The  climatic  conditions  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes 
the  bees  to  ripen  lioney.  Last  year  the  pro- 
cess was  very  slow  in  this  locality  on  account 
of  the  continued  cool  damp  weather.  From 
a  bulletin  published  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  entitled  "The 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Composition  of 
Comb  Honey,"  I  note  the  following:  "In 
the  modification  of  the  nectar  by  the  bees 
several  changes  in  the  composition  are  pro- 
duced. Among  the  most  important  of  these 
is  evaporation  of  the  nectar  to  a  water  con- 
tent of  about  20  per  cent.  This  is  effected 
in  the  hive  by  the  bees  exposing  the  nectar 
in  thin  layers  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
air  produced  by  the  fanning  of  the  wings. 
This  evaporation  is  further  hastened,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  a  process  of  regurgita- 
tion, the  nectar  being  continually  thrown 
out  from  the  honey-sac  on  the  j^artly  dou- 
bled tongue,  and  then  drawn  in  again  until, 
by  the  movement  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of 
the  hive,  the  nectar  is  sufhciently  reduced 
to  be  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  comb. 

"  Another  change  of  considerable  impor- 
tance whicli  takes  place  while  the  nectar  is 
in  the  honey-sac  of  the  bee,  and  also  prob- 
ably during  evaporation  and  storage  in  the 
comb,  is  the  inversion  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  sucrose  in  the  nectar  through  the 
action  of  an  inverting  enzym  secreted  by 
the  bees. 

"Anotlier  modification  produced  in  the 
nectar  by  the  bees  is  the  introduction  of  a 
minute  quantity  of  formic  acid.     This  acid 
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is  wanting  in  the  pollen  and  nectar  of  flow- 
ers, and  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  honey  by  the  bees  just  before  the  caj)- 
ping  of  the  cells.  The  formic  acid  thus  in- 
troduced by  the  bees  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
l)reservative,  and  prevent  the  honey  from 
fermenting." 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  K.  W.  Alexander, 
and  have  one  of  the  copies  of  the  little  book 
which  contains  his  waitings,  which  I  have 
read  often.  So  far  as  I  ha\  e  had  an  ojipor- 
tunity  of  working  out  his  plans  I  find  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  conditions  existing 
here  in  this  locality  of  the  middle  West  with 
one  excei)tion.  and  that  is  his  method  of  ex- 
tracting the  nectar  from  the  combs  before  it 
is  sealed  or  even  well  evaporated.  In  Mr. 
Alexander's  locality,  and  with  his  equip- 
ment and  methods,  this  process  may  work 
out;  but  in  this  locality,  and  with  theequip- 
ment  that  the  average  or  even  extensive 
bee-keeper  has.  I  believe  the  plan  is  worse 
than  a  failure — it  is  a  damage  to  the  honey- 
marl-:et.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  pro- 
ducer of  extracted  honey  should  try  it  un- 
less he  wants  to  enter  quite  extensively  in- 
to the  manufacture  of  honey  vinegar,  and  I 
doubt  if  the  nectar  will  make  as' good  vine- 
gar as  ripe  honey  would. 

Some  bee-keepers  favor  the  frequent  ex- 
tracting of  the  green  honey  on  account  of 
the  apparent  economy,  believing  that  it  will 
save  them  something  in  the  way  of  invest- 
ment for  fixtures,  such  as  extra  supers, 
frames,  foundation,  ^tc.  But  from  an  eco- 
nomical standpoint  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quality  of  the  honey,  I  find  that  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  having  the  extra  fixtures, 
ami  allowing  the  honey  to  stay  on  the  hive 
until  the  em]  of  the  season,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  business  of  extracting  at  one  time, 
rather  than  be  dabbling  in  it  at  intervals 
during  the  summer,  is  the  cheaper  method, 
for  mucli  more  time  is  sure  to  be  wasted  at 
each  small  extracting  llian  would  be  wasted 
if  the  work  were  left  to  be  done  all  at  once. 

Some  argue  that  frequent  extracting  of 
the  honey  from  the  combs  stimulates  the 
bees  to  greater  effort  to  gather  more  to  re- 
plenish their  scanty  store.  On  this  ques- 
tion Mr.  Dadant  thinks  that  the  more  stores 
the  bees  accumulate  the  more  they  will  con- 
tinue to  gather,  provided  they  have  the 
combs  to  store  it  in;  that  is,  they  are  not  un- 
like human  beings  in  that  they  work  the 
hardest  when  they  are  prosperous;  but  if 
their  hard  earnings  are  continually  taken 
away  they  become  discouraged,  and  are 
more  likely  to  give  up  trying  to  get  ahead. 

However,  leaving  out  this  i)ha.se  of  the 
question,  we  all  know  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  extract  partly  ripened  nectar,  we  must 
have  large  open  tanks  to  put  the  honey  in 
for  further  ripening  and  a  suitable  building 
to  hold  the  tanks.  A  ten-frame  super  com- 
plete with  frames,  nailed  and  painted,  is 
cataloged  at  $1.15,  and  i}4  lbs.  of  foundation 
is  worth  in  small  lots  5S  els.  per  lb.,  or  7."! 
cts.,  and  if  we  add  the  labor  of  jnitting  in 
the  foundation  at  12  cts.  per  super  we  have 
a  total  cost  of  $2.00  per  super.    Thus  if  we 


are  fitting  up  for  KX)  colonies  we  have  a  to- 
tal cost  of  $2(M»  for  the  one  extra  super  over 
and  above  the  equii)ment  that  we  should 
have  to  have  if  we  followed  the  other  meth- 
od. Now,  I  do  not  belie\  e  that  we  can  pur- 
chase tanks  and  build  a  suitable  house,  in 
these  days,  for  $200,  that  will  last  as  long  as 
those  supers  and  combs. 

But  the  all-important  question  with  the 
consumer  is  the  flavor  of  the  honey  that  he 
is  eating;  and  if  we  want  him  to  eat  more 
honey  we  must  give  him  the  thick  delicious 
honey  with  the  bouquet  of  the  flowers  in  it; 
and  we  can  not  get  this  from  nectar,  nor  can 
man  rijien  the  nectar  so  that  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  honey  that  the  bees  have  finished. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  good  honey,  and 
I  predict  that  the  fields  will  be  taxed  to  their 
limit  to  supply  this  demantl  when  the  bee- 
keepers will  join  efforts  in  producing  the 
right  kind  of  honey.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  consumption  of  honey  will  increase  un- 
til a  good  article  is  put  on  the  market  almost 
universally. 

Three  years  ago  I  extracted  a  lot  of  choice 
clover  honey  which  I  supposed  was  thor- 
oughly ripe,  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  out  of 
the  hives  before  it  should  become  mixed 
with  the  dark  fall  honey.  This  honey  was 
put  into  cans  and  jiails  very  soon  after  it 
was  extracted,  and  sold.  I^ater  in  the  fall  I 
was  trying  to  sell  some  more  honey  to  a  man 
to  whom  1  had  sold  some  of  this  choice  early 
honey,  and  he  objected  very  strongly,  say- 
ing that  the  other  honey  that  I  had  recom- 
mended to  him  so  highly  had  fermented,  so 
that  he  had  to  throw  it  out,  and  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  after  this  that  he  would 
buy  comb  honey.  This  is  where  I  got  my 
first  intimation  of  what  it  means  to  produce 
real  good  honey.  Some  of  that  same  nice 
clover  honey  that  I  had  in  the  house  I  no- 
ticed was  changing  rapidly,  and  it  soon 
spoiled.  I  now  know  that  I  can  produce 
good  extracted  honey,  and  I  know  that  the 
whole  bee-kee])ing  fraternity  can  do  it.  The 
peoi)Ie  will  then  consume  our  product  with- 
out complaint. 

Salix,  Iowa. 


CHUNK  HONEY  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


This   Kind   of  Honey  Finds    Ready  Sale   in   the 

South  Because  the  Market  Demands  a 

Cheap  Honey. 

BY   A.    F.    BONNEY 


I  have  had  some  experience  with  chunk 
honey  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  have 
traveled  to  no  small  extent  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  the  last  time  about  three  years  ago. 
In  1008  and  'Of)  I  put  up  some  chunk  honey 
in  Mason  glass  jars,  which  I  sold  at  ten 
cents  a  pound  and  charged  the  wholesale 
price  for  the  jar,  or,  rather,  what  the  farmer 
had  to  pay  for  the  jar  at  the  store  by  the 
case — :^8  cents  for  jar  and  honey,  offering  to 
take  back  the  jar  at  a  cent  less  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  rubber.  I  have  yet  to 
have  the  first  one  returned. 
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I  did  not  put  up  a  great  amount  of  the 
chunk  honey,  using  only  such  pieces  as 
were  white  and  clean  and  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, with  a  few  sections  which  were 
largely  drone  comb  and  not  finished.  How- 
ever, 1  am  satisfied  that  here  in  the  North 
the  handy  bee-man  may  add  not  a  little  to 
his  income  by  selling  section,  extracted, 
and  chunk  honey,  though  I  doubt  seriously 
if  our  people  can  be  educated  to  ladle  the 
latter  out  of  a  five-gallon  can. 

Difference  of  locality  has  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  chunk,  extracted,  or  fine 
section  honey.  In  Texas  many  of  the  Mex- 
icans and  negroes  are  allegories  of  poverty, 
though  their  sweet  tooth  is  abnormally  de- 
veloped. They  like  honey,  they  want  comb 
honey,  but  will  not  buy  sections  for  lack  of 
money,  nor  the  extracted  for  fear  it  is  adul- 
terated. That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Of 
course  the  whites  also  buy  chunk  honey, 
just  as  I  would  to  save  a  few  cents  a  pound. 

Of  course,  you  may  cut  Texas  from  the 
map  of  the  United  States,  lay  it  down  on 
the  map  again,  and  find  that  it  will  cover 
the  entire  country  to  Canada,  reach  half 
way  across  the  Pacific,  or  almost  to  the 
West  Indies;  but  while  it  has  an  area  of 
about  305,000  square  miles  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  about  3,000,000.  Let  us  com- 
pare it  with  this  portion  of  the  North. 
Iowa  has  an  area  of  about  50, 000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  2,400,000. 
Here  in  Iowa  the  average  daily  wage  is  at 
least  three  times  what  it  is  iii  Texas.  To 
substantiate  this  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seen 
Mexicans  setting  out  onions  and  making 
but  50  cts.  a  day,  working  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day;  and  the  manager  of  the 
l>evine  drugstore,  at  Devine,  Texas,  said, 
when  I  protested,  "  Why,  that  is  good  for  a 
Mexican." 

I  am  not  saying  a  thing  derogatory  to  the 
great  State  which  produced  such  heroes  as 
Crockett,  Bowie,  and  the  handful  of  fight- 
ing devils  who  made  the  Alamo  and  Texas 
famous  for  all  time.  I  am  only  jiointing 
out  to  our  over-enthusiastic  big  Tehana 
friend  that  size  is  not  all  there  is  in  this 
world.  Iowa  is  all  fertile,  but  Texas  is  not, 
nor  can  it  ever  be.  She  has  too  recently 
arisen  from  the  ocean.  She  has  too  much 
rock,  gravel,  sand,  and  too  little  water,  for 
the  precious  fluid  does  not  gush  out  in 
many  places  as  it  does  in  the  park  at  San 
Antonio,  at  the  head  of  the  old  San  Pedro 
ditch.  Were  half  the  population  of  the 
North  as  poor  as  is  half  the  population  of 
Texas,  we  too  could  sell  chunk  honey;  as  it 
is,  we  sell  automobiles,  diamonds,  and  fan- 
cy section  honey  to  our  farmers. 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  there  are  not 
as  many  negroes  in  Texas  as  in  Iowa;  but 
the  Spanish-speaking  population  must  pre- 
dominate over  the  whites,  while  said  whites 
are  of  all  nationalities,  with  the  poorer  cla«s 
in  excess. 

To  a  person  who  has  never  traveled  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  other  States  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  Mexi- 
can laborers,  it  is  hard  to  realize  how  dread- 


fully poor  they  are.  Six  bits  a  day  is  big 
wages,  and  just  about  double  what  they 
earn  in  Old  Mexico.  Had  the  North  the 
comparatively  scanty  population  Texas  has,, 
and  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  verj/- 
poor  persons,  we,  too,  would,  I  do  not  doubt, 
be  very  glad  to  sell  chunk  honey  as  cheap^ 
as  they  do  in  Texas. 

Along  the  Big  River  of  the  North  the 
Texan  bee-keeper  comes  in  competition 
with  the  cheap  Mexican  honey.  It  is  cheap, 
but  not  always  poor  in  quality.  I  have 
bought  it  for  five  cents  a  pound — good 
comb  honey  in  ollas,  which  afterward  serve 
as  water-jars. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa,  May  6. 


A  CASE  OF  APPARENT    DYSENTERY  AFT- 
ER SEVERAL  WEEKS  OF  FINE  WEATH- 
ER. 


Is  it  Bee  Paralysis? 
BY  CATHARINE  BBATTIE. 


I  am  completely  puzzled  by  the  conditions 
surrounding  one  of  my  colonies,  and  wish  to 
know  if  some  one  can  give  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  There  is  evidently  some  disease 
that  destroys  the  adult  bees  in  great  num- 
bers while,  every  cell  of  brood  remains  per- 
fectly sound.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the 
disease  is  some  form  of  bowel  trouble,  for 
the  bees  are  spotting  the  bottom-board  of 
the  hive' badly.  Can  it  be  dysentery?  We 
have  had  three  or  four  weeks  of  beautiful 
weather,  when  the  bees  could  fly  every  day. 

Thinking  the  trouble  might  be  caused  by 
the  honey  which  was  gathered  last  autumn, 
I  extracted  all  of  it  and  fed  sugar  syrup. 
At  present,  and  for  the  last  two  weeks,  these 
bees  have  had  nothing  but  this  syrup  to  eat 
in  addition  to  the  nectar  which  they  have 
been  gathering  almost  daily.  Still,  the 
trouble  has  not  lessened,  and  the  hive  is 
now  almost  depopulated.  It  began  as  long 
ago  as  last  .lanuary.  At  first  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  bowel  trouble,  though  bees 
were  dying  in  great  numbers  outside  the 
hive. 

Many  of  the  bees,  although  not  all  of 
them,  have  greatly  swollen  abdomens, 
which  are  so  much  elongated  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  queen.  There  is  a  great 
and  continuous  disturbance  around  the  en- 
trance, tlie  bees  apparently  fighting  and 
throwing  each  other  from  the  alighting- 
board.  Sometimes  those  thrown  off  are 
plainly  disabled  and  sick,  while  others  fly 
away  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.  At 
first  I  thought  it  must  be  a  case  of  robbing; 
but  the  bees  around  the  entrance  acted 
somewhat  in  the  distracted  manner  that 
bees  just  queenless  do,  although  the  queen 
was  present  and  laying,  and  every  cell  of 
brood  is  all  right.  Is  it  bee  paralysis?  If 
so,  do  you  consider  it  safe  to  use  the  combs; 
and  save  the  brood,  as  Mr.  Popjjleton,  of 
Florida,  advises? 

Later. — No  one  is  spraying  fruit-trees  any- 
where near;  in  fact,  there  is  no  fruit  in  the 
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vicinity;  besides,  the  trouble  began  in  the 
hitter  part  of  January,  before  there  was  a 
blossom  of  any  description. 

The  bees  at  present  are  working  on  white 
•clover,  but  they  began  on  this  only  ten  days 
ago.  Previous  to  that  time,  I  am  confident 
that  the  only  source  of  nectar  was  from  the 
jewberry  blossoms,  a  plant  much  like  the 
blackberry,  the  fruit,  however,  being  larger 
and  more  sour.  All  of  the  honey  in  the 
hive  is  very  light  in  color  and  perfectly 
clear.  Furthermore,  it  all  has  a  delicate 
and  delightful  flavor. 

Just  recently  another  colony  has  become 
affected,  but  not  yet  so  violently  as  the  first; 
but  I  notice  some  swollen  bees,  with  abdo- 
mens much  elongated  like  small  laying 
queens,  in  this  second  colony.  No  bowel 
trouble  has  developed  so  far;  but  there  is 
the  same  continuous  fighting  and  uproar 
around  the  entrance  as  at  the  first  colony. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of 
the  trouble  —  so  much  so  that  I  am  suspi- 
cious of  a  third  colony  where  I  have  begun 
to  notice  a  few  bees  fighting.  There  is  no 
robbing. 

The  bowel  trouble,  which  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  second  colony,  seems  to  have 
ceased  in  the  first,  although  the  bees  con- 
tinue to  die  in  great  numbers,  which  loss, 
were  it  not  for  an  unusually  excellent  queen, 
would  have  run  the  colony  down  to  noth- 
ing. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  trouble  is  bee 
paralysis.  Many  of  the  bees  are  abnormal- 
ly black  and  shiny.  Both  colonies  are  hy- 
brids— about  half-blood  Italians.  I  believe 
that  I  notice  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  bees 
that  crawl  in  the  grass,  unable  to  fly.  The 
queen  in  the  first  hive  has  been  caged  ten 
days,  and  to-day  I  sprinkled  the  bees  and 
combs  with  sulphur.  Not  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  trouble,  I  feared  to  distribute  the 
brood  among  other  colonies,  although  every 
cell  of  it  is  sound. 

Thibodeaux,  La. 

[From  all  the  evidence  presented  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  the  trouble  is  bee  pa- 
ralysis. Yes,  you  can  use  the  combs  over 
again. 

We  would  advise  isolating  the  two  colo- 
nies afTected,  and  then  follow  out  the  Pop- 
•pleton  treatment  as  given  in  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  or  our  booklet,  "  Dis- 
eases of  Bees." — Ed.] 


BUCKWHEAT -GROWING    IN    THE    OZARK 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY   OTIS  A.    GRIFFITH. 

1  live  in  the  heart  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, and  I  am  a  crank  about  buckwheat- 
growing.  I  sow  my  first  crop  the  10th  of 
May,  and  then  cut  it  about  the  15th  of  July. 
After  this  I  i)low  and  sow  again  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  second  crop  does  not  always 
produce  nectar.  On  the  average  I  get  about 
35  bushels  of  grain  i)er  acre  from  the  first 
crop,  and  about  25  from  the  second  crop. 


Buckwheat  is  a  fine  fertilizer,  as  it  leaves 
the  ground  in  much  better  condition  than 
does  red  clover  or  cow  peas.  For  years  I 
have  tried  to  get  my  neighbors  to  raise  buck- 
wlieat,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  give  away 
seed;  but  the  people  who  have  always  lived 
here  seem  to  think  that  bees  will  take  care 
of  themselves  out  in  a  hollow  log  or  any 
place  else. 

Nearly  all  of  my  neighbors  keep  a  few 
colonies  in  log  gums;  and  when  the  logs 
"get  rich,"  as  the  expression  is,  they  knock 
the  top  off  and  take  out  every  thing,  down 
to  the  cross-sticks.  The  people  here  work 
about  four  months  out  of  the  year,  and  fish 
and  hunt  wild  game  and  wild  bees  the  rest 
of  the  season.  They  are  good-natured,  and 
their  wants  are  so  few  that  they  are  the  hap- 
piest people  on  earth.  Every  man  owns  his 
own  place;  each  one  has  a  rifle  and  a  good 
squirrel-dog,  and  a  fidtUe  with  a  horsehair 
bow. 

This  is  the  natural  home  of  wild  bees.  I 
keep  100  good  strong  colonies  which  yielded 
90  lbs.  each  last  season.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  natural  honey-plants  that 
grow  wild  in  the  mountains. 

Scholten,  Mo. 


ANOTHER   FAILURE  IN  VIEW    FOR    CALI- 
FORNIA BEE-KEEPERS. 


BY  M.    H.    MENDLESON. 


There  will  be  another  failure  in  the  honey 
crop  in  Southern  California  this  season. 
We  are  having  ideal  weather  for  a  honey- 
flow,  but  conditions  are  against  us.  The 
first  part  of  the  winter  we  had  favorable 
rains  until  .January  and  February  to  nearly 
March  15,  which  was  a  scant  rainfall.  The 
soil  dried  down  sufficiently  to  check  and 
dwarf  badly  the  growth  of  the  sages,  and 
especially  the  alfilaria  and  other  small  pro- 
ducing flowers,  the  latter  of  which  general- 
ly stimulates  and  builds  up  colonies  for  the 
sages.  This  dry  s])eU  checked  breeding. 
Then  came  a  good  rain  in  March  and  some 
in  Ai)ril.  Hot  east  winds  followed,  shut- 
ting off  all  prospects.  What  little  swarm- 
ing we  have  had  will  not  fill  up  for  the  win- 
ter, ami  colonies  that  were  left  with  abun- 
dant stores  last  fall  will  probably  fill  u]> 
for  the  winter.  My  scale  hive  has  gained 
only  about  1)4  lbs.  in  a  month;  and  should 
another  east  wind  come,  those  that  left 
their  bees  with  limited  stores  will  have  to 
feed.  These  same  conditions  exist  south  to 
San  Diego  Co. 

With  all  these  bad  prospects,  buyers  are 
still  trying  to  press  down  prices,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  ])ut  a  stoji  to  this  work. 

\'entura,  Cal.,  May  10. 


WEAK  COLONIES  BUII.T   UP  BY  HAVING  STRONG  COL- 
ONIES  PUT   OVER  THEM. 

Ill  the  Alexander  i)laii  for  makiug  increase  you 
recommend  putting:  the  strong  colony  underneath 
and  the  weak  on  top.  I  have  tried  both  ways  and  I 
have  much  better  success  when  I  put  the  strong 
colony  on  top  and  the  weak  one  underneath. 

Coyle,  ()kla..  March  15.  Arthur  Rhoads. 
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CO^'CllETE    roU^DATIU^S   lOK   TWO   IllVKb,    MAUK    W  ITIKU  T    MOi.Ll.S   UK   FUKMS. 


A  PRACTICAL  AND  EASY  WAY  FOR  MAK- 
ING CONCRETE  HIVE  FOUNDATIONS. 


BY  CHARLES   RIVERS. 


As  there  has  been  some  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  cement  blocks  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds  around  hives  I  take  plea- 
sure in  sending  a  picture  of  my  apiary,  as  I 
have  had  some  of  the  cement  foundations 
in  use  for  the  past  three  years.  They  do 
away  with  all  kinds  of  annoyances  around 
the  hives;  toads  can  not  find  a  hiding-place, 
and  if  you  take  a  frame  out  of  a  hive  and 
stand  it  alongside  it  does  not  have  grass, 
weeds,  and  spider-webs  sticking  to  it  when 
picked  up.  If  you  get  busy,  and  the  grass 
gets  the  start  of  you,  the  bees  still  have  a 
clear  alighting-place. 

If  the  bees  are  w- intered  on  summer  stands, 
and  the  snow  is  deep,  it  is  easily  cleared 
away  when  there  is  a  day  warm  enough  for 
bees  to  fly. 

I  make  the  blocks  five  feet  square,  and 
they  are  plenty  large  for  two  hives.  I  cut 
away  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  and  fill  in 
witli  cinders  or  sand,  making  it  level  from 
side  to  side,  and  two  inches  higher  at  the 
back  than  the  front.  I  use  1%  sacks  of  ce- 
ment to  3  of  coarse  sand;  mix  well  dry;  use 
water  to  make  a  thin  mortar,  and  spread 
with  a  mason's  trowel.  The  block  will  be 
\}4.  inches  thick,  and  will  not  crack  if  tem- 
pered right.  The  best  way  to  temper  them 
is  to  cover  them  with  straw  or  green  grass 
after  the  cement  begins  to  set,  and  sprinkle 
well  with  w^ater  once  a  day  for  five  or  six 
days. 

Mendota,  Mo.,  April  19. 


[This  way  of  making  the  blocks  saves  ma- 
terial and  labor.  The  cinders  should  be  well 
tamped  antl  wet  down  before  the  concrete  is 
spread  on.  No  forms  are  necessary;  and  as 
soon  as  one  place  is  finished,  another  may 
be  begun. — Ed.] 


AN  IDEAL  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  A  POWER 
EXTRACTING-OUTFIT. 


BY  E.    M.    GIBSON. 


I  enclose  a  picture  showing  a  corner  of 
one  of  my  honey-houses  in  which  an  ex- 
tracting-outfit  is  located.  I  think  the  ar- 
rangement will  appeal  to  all  who  contem- 
plate using  such  an  outfit.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  engine  stands  nearly  as  high 
from  the  floor  as  the  top  of  the  extractor, 
which  is  much  more  convenient  to  work 
with  than  if  it  were  on  the  floor.  The  por- 
tion of  the  visible  foundation  on  which  the 
engine  rests  is  concrete;  and  the  rest,  which 
extends  to  the  cellar  bottom,  is  rock.  The 
heavy  iron  reaching  across  the  end  of  the 
skid  has  a  bolt  through  the  center,  which  is 
five  feet  long,  extending  down  into  this  rock 
foundation.  There  is  one  of  these  at  each 
end;  and  when  the  taps  are  screwed  down 
tight  one  can  scarcely  feel  a  tremor  when 
the  engine  is  working.  This,  with  the  ex- 
haust-i^ipe  extending  through  the  roof,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  explosion  to  exhaust 
in  the  house  with  its  accompanying  noise 
and  gasoline  smell,  makes  it  much  more 
pleasant  in  the  room. 

The  white  streak  shown  in  the  picture, 
passing  up  from  the  idler,  is  a  cord  which  is 
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E.    M.    GIBSON'S   POWER  EXTRACTING-ROOM. 

r..The  starting,  stopping,  and  reversing  are  accomplished  by  means  of  foot  levers  operated  by  the  uncap- 
per's  foot. 


fastened  to  the  idler.  It  runs  over  two  pul- 
leys, such  as  are  used  for  window-weights, 
one  placed  directly  over  the  point  where  the 
cord  is  fastened  to  the  idler,  and  the  other 
over  a  jwint  where  it  is  fastened  to  a  foot- 
pedal  which  is  shown  under  the  uncapping- 
table  in  easy  reach  of  the  operator's  foot. 
The  pedal  can  be  worked  almost  instantane- 
ously, while  both  hands  may  be  busy  with 
other  work.  The  ratchets  by  which  the  ten- 
sion of  the  belt  is  adjusted  do  not  show  in 
the  picture.  As  soon  as  time  will  permit  I 
am  going  to  attach  a  foot  pedal  to  the  brake 
also,  which  will  enable  one  to  finish  a  set  of 
frames  without  stopjiing  his  other  work, 
which  will  be  (]uite  a  saving  of  time. 

With  the  kind  of  foundation  here  de- 
scribed, and  with  the  engine  resting  perfect- 
ly level,  it  can  not  fail  to  last  much  longer 
than  one  having  no  foundation.  Indeed,  I 
think  an  engine  set  level  and  solid,  and  if 
used  only  for  running  the  extractor  during 
the  honey-llow,  and  well  cared  for  in  other 
ways,  will  last  as  long  as  the  average  man 
will  need  one;  and  instead  of  the  work  be- 
ing hard  and  drilling,  it  is  made  very  light 
and  pleasant;  anil  with  a  good  man  outside 
and  an  intelligent  boy  or  girl  in  the  house, 
a  large  crop  of  honey  can  be  harvested. 

TOO    MUCH    VENTILATION    NOT     SAFE     IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  Cal- 
ifornia bee-keepers  and  others  who  keep 
bees  in  climates  where  the  nights  are  as 
cool  as  they  are  here,  about  too  much  ven- 
tilating of  hives.  So  much  ventilation  may 
be  all  right  in  sections  of  the  country  where 


the  nights  are  as  warm  as  the  days;  but  in 
l)ortions  of  the  country  where  one  needs  a 
warm  covering  every  night  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  ^i-inch  entrance  the  full  width  of  the 
hive  is  sufficient,  with  a  sunshade  to  cover 
them  well,  and  extending  one  foot  in  front 
to  shade  the  alighting-board. 

By  the  way,  the  entrance  should  front  to- 
ward the  east  on  this  coast,  as  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  west,  and  bees  can 
not  alight  living  with  the  wind  if  the  wind 
is  strong.  Occasionally  we  have  an  east 
wind  which  is  usually  very  strong;  and  the 
bees  coming  in  are  carried  to  the  back  of 
the  hive,  waiting  for  a  lull,  when  they  can 
steal  around  the  corner.  Those  which  do 
try  to  fly  straight  into  the  entrance  do  not 
alight  but  tumble  in. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  I 
would  say  I  have  tried  every  means  of  ven- 
tilating tliat  I  have  ever  read  or  thought  of, 
and  they  have  all  proven  failures  with  me; 
and  I  have  tested  the  matter  so  thoroughly 
that  I  believe  they  would  prove  failures  in 
any  locality  where  the  nights  are  as  cool  as 
they  are  here;  and  for  the  same  reason  I 
would  especially  caution  beginners  about 
spreading  brood  a  la  Doolittle  in  sections  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
In  fact,  I  question  the  w'isdom  of  such  a 
proceeding  in  any  locality.  The  queen 
seems  to  be  as  anxious  to  build  \\\)  in  the 
spring  as  the  bees,  and  she  disi)lays  excel- 
lent bee  sense;  for  as  fast  as  the  young  ones 
hatch  she  again  lays  eggs  in  the  cells  so  as 
to  keep  the  brood-nest  as  compact  as  possi- 
ble, showing  no  disposition  to  spread  beyond 
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the  capacity  of  the  bees  to  cover;  but  as  fast 
as  they  increase  in  numbers  she  enlarges 
the  circle  of  eggs,  and  the  same  number  of 
bees  can  keep  more  brood  warm  when  com- 
pact than  they  can  if  scattered.  As  a  rule, 
the  bees  will  fill  the  empty  combs  inserted, 
with  i^ollen  and  honey.  From  the  fact  that 
queens  do  keep  from  eight  to  ten  frames 
tilled  with  brood  for  months  at  a  time  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  do  not  need 
any  forcing  or  coaxing  by  man. 

"once    a  robber     always   a  robber" 

NOT  TRUE. 

When  nearly  through  with  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  my  apiaries  a  few  days  ago,  to 
determine  if  the  queens  were  doing  their 
duty  and  if  the  bees  had  plenty  of  stores, 
they  began  robbing.  I  had  been  working 
with  them  two  or  three  days,  and  they  had 
not  shown  much  disposition  to  rob,  and  per- 
haps I  got  a  little  careless  and  left  some 
honey  exposed;  and  when  they  did  start  I 
never  saw  bees  more  persistent.  It  was  too 
warm  to  close  the  entrances  entirely,  and 
the  robbers  worked  their  way  through  any 
amount  of  straw,  so  I  covered  the  hives  with 
pieces  of  canvas  while  I  made  a  robber-trap 
as  exjilained  by  the  editor,  page  IIG,  Feb. 
15.  I  i)ut  three  frames  of  honey  in  a  hive 
after  mutilating  the  caj^pings,  and  put  two 
other  hive -bodies  on  top  of  it,  and,  sure 
enough,  I  soon  had  them  all  in  "durance 
vile."  I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  kill 
them,  but  let  them  out  just  at  sundown, 
but  warned  them  (mentally)  that  if  they 
came  "  peslieatin'  "  around  in  the  morning 
they  would  get  sul})hiired;  but  they  did  not 


come — at  least  only  a  very  few  came,  and 
began  to  show  a  disposition  to  rob  at  one  of 
the  hives  they  had  got  into  the  worst,  and 
I  placed  the  trap  close  to  it  and  went  on  with 
my  work,  and  had  no  more  trouble,  and  but 
very  few  robbers  were  in  the  trap  when  I 
opened  it  the  second  night.  This  would 
seem  to  disprove  the  statement  of  "once  a 
robber  always  a  robber." 
.lamul,  Cal.,  May  5. 


THE  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR  GIVES  WAY 
TO  THE  WAX-PRESS. 


BY  H.    R.    BOARDMAN. 


[The  writer  ol  this  article,  the  originator  ol  the 
Boardnian  solar  wax-extractor,  while  he  does  not 
by  any  means  think  that  there  Is  no  longer  a  place 
for  the  solar  extractor,  has  found  that  the  press  is 
much  superior  for  old  combs. — Ed.] 

I  have  become  deeply  interested  in  wax- 
production,  not  only  as  a  bi-product,  but 
as  a  possible  special  industry. 

I  propose  at  this  time  to  present  to  the 
readers  simply  a  press  which  I  have  used 
for  some  time  in  rendering  wax,  and  which 
has  been  eminently  successful. 

THE   PRESS. 

It  is  simply  two  strong  wooden  arms  with 
a  common  carpenter's  bench-screw  at  one 
end,  and  a  strong  iron  loop  over  the  other 
end,  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  screw  by 
wooden  blocks.  It  is  very  simple  and  quickly 
constructed,  and  easily  and  rapidly  manip- 
ulated. It  gives  great  power,  which  may 
be  increased  by  sliding  the  cheese  nearer 
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11.    W.    SUHKJ-:   KHADY  TO   START   FOR  AN   OUTYARD. 


to  the  looj),  and  at  the  same  time  it  can  not 
tilt  over  sidewise  upon  the  screw  as  with 
the  direct  press.  With  the  hand  that  turns 
the  screw,  the  press  may  be  easily  lipped  or 
tilted  forward  to  any  angle  to  allow  the 
melted  wax  and  water  to  run  off  into  the 
can. 

The  picture  represents  the  press  as  I  use 
it,  the  wax  being  pressed  out  in  the  usual 
way.  In  front  is  the  can  to  catch  the  melt- 
ed wax.  At  the  left  is  the  boiler  in  which 
the  comb  has  been  melted  on  a  stove  near 
by.  Near  one  end  of  the  boiler  is  the  dip- 
per stuck  in  the  handle.  A  section  of  the 
rim  is  straightened,  giving  a  straight  di])- 
ping  edge.  At  either  end  of  the  press  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  finished  product. 

TO   USE  THE   PRESS. 

The  top  arm  is  removed  for  convenience, 
and  a  piece  of  strong  burlaj),  reinforced  by 
a  smaller  piece  if  necessary,  is  spread  over 
the  lower  form  of  the  press,  and  suflficient 
melted  wax  with  plenty  of  water  is  dipped 
on  to  it  from  the  boiler.  The  burlap  is  fold- 
ed snugly  over  it,  the  press  adjusted,  and 
the  wax  pressed  out  at  once  while  hot. 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  forms  of  the  press 
are  slatted  to  allow  the  wax  to  run  through. 

Small  pressings,  about  the  amount  of  8  to 
12  frames  of  comb,  have  given  the  best  re- 
sults. Combs  in  frames  that  are  to  be  ren- 
dered are  jtut  into  the  boiler,  the  cover  i)ut 
on,  and  the  wax  boiled,  and  steamed.  I 
have  boiled  and  pressed  the  refuse  the  sec- 
ond time,  V)ut  I  do  not  think  it  jiay.s. 

Collins,  Ohio. 

[The  construction  of  this  press  resembles 
the  latest  press  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Match  used, 


with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Hatch  had  a 
screw  at  both  ends.  The  advantage  in  this 
would  be  that  the  beams  could  be  kept  par- 
allel so  that  one  side  of  the  cheese  would 
not  be  thinner  than  the  other. — Ed.] 


RAMBLER    AUTO    USED    FOR    HAULING 
HONEY. 


BY   H.    W.    SUHRE. 


I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
driving  among  the  bees  with  a  sting-proof 
horse.  I  have  two  out  yards,  and  one  yard 
at  home;  and  for  the  last  three  years  I  have 
been  visiting  them  with  a  two-cylinder 
22-horse-power  Ilambler  auto.  I  should  like 
to  advise  all  bee-kee])ers  who  have  outyards 
to  use  autos.  For  my  jiart  I  should  not  like 
to  go  back  to  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  I 
have  my  car  arranged  so  I  can  haul  .'?(i  4%- 
inoh  section  sui)ers,  as  the  iUustration  shows. 
I  can  also  use  my  car  for  five  passengers  by 
taking  olT  the  box  and  rejjlacing  the  ton- 
neau. 

I  find  the  metal  spacers  very  satisfactory. 
I  have  put  them  on  all  my  frames. 

Brookville,  Ind.,  ^hlrch  21. 


CAGING  THE   QUEEN  TO  MAKE  A  SWARM 
STAY  HIVED. 

BY   CHRIS.    GRIMOLDBY. 


1  notice  on  i)age  408.  -Aug.  l-"),  last  year, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Ford  says  lie  had  troul)le  in  keep- 
ing his  swarms  hived,  and  t  lie  editor  advises 
l)utting  them  down  cellar  for  several  days. 
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That  will  make  them  get  down  to  business 
all  right;  but  if  there  are  many  to  put  down 
cellar  it  means  a  lot  of  lost  time  right  in 
the  honey-flow.  Xow,  my  way  is  this:  If  a 
swarm  will  not  stay  hived  I  cage  the  queen 
and  keep  her  caged  for  24  hours  on  top  of 
the  frames  or  sections,  whatever  it  may  be; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  go  to  the  hive, 
take  out  the  frame  of  brood,  and  if  any  cells 
have  been  started  I  destroy  them,  shake  a 
few  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  let 
the  queen  run  in  with  them.  This  cures 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  season  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  storing  room. 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. 


WHY  IT  DOES  NOT  PAY  TO  GRADE  COMB 
HONEY  CARELESSLY. 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT. 


A  few  months  ago  we  bought  a  car  of 
comb  honey  from  a  dealer  who  supposed  it 
was  graded.  When  we  opened  some  of 
the  cases  we  found  practically  no  attempt 
at  grading,  as  .shown  by  the  illustration  of 
eight  sections,  which,  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, came  from  the  same  case.  Proba- 
bly none  of  this  would  have  answered  for 
fancy;  but  at  least  two  of  the  sections  might 
have  gone  for  No.  1,  and  perhaps  two  more 
as  Xo.  2,  but  why  any  bee-keeper  wanted 
to  put  the  other  four  sections  in  with 
the  same  lot  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand. Three  of  the  sections  in  the  up- 
per row  and  the  one  at  the  left  of  the  lower 
row  should  certainly  have  been  sold  as 
culls,  or  as  bulk  comb  honey.  The  bee- 
keeper who  indiscriminately  throws  togeth- 
er in  the  same  case  good  and  bad  sections, 
is  likely,  instead  of  getting  the  fancy  or 
No.  1  price  for  the  good  and  bad,  to  get 
No.  2  or  even  a  lower  price  for  all  the  honey, 


some  of  which,  perhaps,  could  have  brought 
a  much  better  price  if  it  had  been  separate- 
ly graded. 

When  a  buyer  gets  hold  of  a  lot  of  honey 
like  this  he  is  very  apt  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  look  elsewhere  for  his  honey  the  next 
time,  and  the  bee-keeper  can  hardly  blame 
him.  Injudicious  grading  means  low  i)rices 
every  time. 

♦  ■  ^  ■  » 

ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  BEE-KEEPING. 


BY  H.  J.  O.  WALKER,  LT.  COL. 

Mr.  Fluharty  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  imaginative  sketch  that  makes  the  cov- 
er of  Gleanings  for  January  so  especially 
attractive.  To  come  down  to  hard  facts  and 
your  explanatory  note  on  page  34,  I  should 
like  to  know  where  can  be  seen  "the  paint- 
ings upon  the  walls  of  their  tombs  and  other 
edifices"  that  depict  the  ancient  Elgyptian 
art  of  bee-keeping;  or  if  they  can  not  be  seen 
where  are  they  even  described?  Not,  I  think 
I  may  positively  say,  in  the  British  Museum 
nor  in  the  museums  of  European  capitals 
that  I  have  visited — not  in  quest  of  such 
paintings,  perhaps,  but  ready  to  mark  them. 
Nor  have  I  read  of  any  instances  except  the 
following  passage  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
cient Egypt ieins:  "To  the  garden  depart- 
ment belonged  the  care  of  the  bees,  which 
were  kept  in  hi\es  similar  to  our  own  (I  re- 
meml^er  to  have  seen  them  so  represented 
in  a  tomb  at  Thebes)."  As  this  book  was 
written  in  or  before  ISoT  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  vessel  taken  by  the  author  for  a 
bee-hive  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  a 
straw  skep. 

It  is  far  more  probal)le  that,  from  the  old- 
est times.  Kgyptian  bee-keepers  used  the 
cylindrical  hives  made  of  clay  or  Nile  mud 


^'••^•^^WVJJ 


5?  • 
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AN   ILLUSTRATION   OF   SOME   STRANGE   GRADING. 
These  sections  represent  a  considerable  number  classed  as  No.  1  in'a  car  of  honey. 
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and  horse  dung,  with  the  addition,  some- 
times, of  ashes,  which  are  still  fairly  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  In  Gleanings  for  May,  1890, 
Mr.  Baldensperger  describes  two  apiaries 
near  Alexandria,  both  of  which  had  hives  of 
this  description.  In  one  of  these  were  600 
in  six  rows  laid  horizontally  above  each  oth- 
er. The  keeper  of  this  apiary  held  strictly, 
as  he  boasted,  to  the  customs  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  in  his  younger  days  used  to 
pack  his  hives  in  boats  and  take  them  down 
a  canal  to  the  Nile,  where  he  moved  them 
gradually  to  fresh  pasture  grounds.  This  is 
known  to  have  been  an  ancient  Egyptian 
custom.  It  was  practiced  also  in  Italy  and 
France.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that 
the  ancient  Egyptian  hive  was  of  the  kind 
just  described. 

I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Egyp- 
tian methods  were  any  thing  more  than 
primitive.  We  only  know  that  honey  and 
wax  were  used  in  considerable  quantities 
and  for  various  purposes;  that  a  vessel  sup- 
posed to  be  a  honey- vase  occurs  in  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  and  that  a  commonly  depicted 
emblem  of  sovereignty  was  the  image  of 
an  insect  which  most  bee-keepers  will  be 
ready  to  accept  as  the  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  a  queen-bee,  known  to  the  an- 
cients merely  as  the  ruler  of  the  hive.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  held  that  it  was  a  hor- 
net or  wasp,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  that 
Mr.  Wallis  Budge,  keeper  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum, 
takes  the  same  view,  although,  in  my  opin- 
ion, on  quite  insuflficient  grounds.  In  any 
case  the  recognition  of  a  special  kind  of  bee 
as  being  usually  present  in  a  hive  does  not 
take  us  very  far. 

There  remains  the  old  fable  of  the  genera- 
tion of  bees  from  the  decaying  corpse  of  a 
bullock,  credited  to  the  Nile  delta  by  the 
poet  Virgil,  which  only  tends  to  show  how 
little  was  really  known  in  those  days  of  this 
land  of  mystery.  That  bees  were  domesti- 
cated in  Egypt  from  very  ancient  times  may 
be  readily  granted.  If  any  evidence,  pic- 
torial or  of  other  kind,  exists  to  show  that 
the  bee-keepers"  craft  had  advanced  beyond 
the  quite  primitive  stage  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  it. 

Leeford,  Budleigh-Salterton,  Eng.,  Mar.  2. 


CARTONS  FOR  HOLDING  CANDIED  HONEY. 

Honey  About    to    Granulate    Poured    into   Paper 
Cartons  Lined  with  Honey-proof  Parchment. 


BY  THOS.  SUTHERLAND. 


The  illustration  shows  a  small  packet  of 
white-clover  honey  put  up  in  cardboard, 
which  has  a  lining  of  vegetable  parchment. 
This  I  have  patented  and  i)uton  the  market 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  ])opularizing  and 
increasing  the  sale  of  honey  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner. 

This  package  is  intended  to  hold  liquid 
honey  in  the  first  place,  although  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  honey  should  be  run  in- 


to the  cartons  just  before  it  is  ready  to  can- 
dy it  does  not  remain  in  the  liquid  state  very 
long.  If  these  cartons  are  closely  packed  in 
boxes  holding  two  dozen,  the  honey  solidi- 
fies perfectly,  and  the  cartons  require  only 
sealing  and  repacking  in  other  boxes  to  be 
ready  for  market.  It  has  always  ai)peared 
to  me  that  candied  honey  cut  up  into  pieces 
and  slipped  into  cartons,  or  wrapped  in 
I)archment,  however  carefully,  will  never 
have  the  taking  appearance  of  these  cartons 
that  I  have  mentioned  when  filled  with  liq- 
uid honey  which  is  allowed  to  solidify. 

Blocks  are  used  for  the  forming  of  the  car- 
tons, which  work  should  be  done,  together 


CARTON   FOR  CANDIED  HONEV. 
The  honey  is  poured  in  just  before  it  solidifies:  and 
when  solid  the  carton  is  sealed  ready  for  market. 

with  the  labeling,  before  the  Ijlocks  are  with- 
drawn, and  then  two  dozen  each  may  be 
packed  inthestock  boxesand  heldawaiting 
the  honev  harvest. 

One  might  think  that  the  filling  of  the 
parchment-lined  cartons  under  a  honey-tap 
rather  risky  and  uncertain,  due  to  the  i)rob- 
ability  of  lioney  getting  down  between  the 
lining  and  cardboard,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  lifting  and  movinga  frail 
but  heavy  open-ended  carton;  but  I  use  a 
small,  strong,  funnel-shaped  arrangement 
which  drops  inside  of  the  carton  to  a  depth 
of  1>^  inches  and  pushes  the  lining  to  either 
side  out  of  the  way-  I  also  have  two  hing- 
ed wings  which  clasp  the  outside  of  the  car- 
ton, making  the  lifting  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  a  very  safe  matter:  in  fact,  I  find  the 
filled  carton  just  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  bot- 
tle or  can,  and  occupies  far  less  si)ace  for 
storage  or  in  transit.  Lastly,  my  experience 
is  that  they  sell  like  hotcakes. 

Rangiora,  N.  Z. 
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VENTILATING    TO    PREVENT     SWARMING 
FROM  OLD  BOX  HIVES. 

The  Plan  Followed  Years  Ago. 


BY  DR.  .S.  P.  SCHROEDER. 


I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  jilenty 
of  ventilation  reduces  the  swarming  tenden- 
cy to  a  minimum.  I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth 
year,  and  my  father  was  a  bee-keeper  before 
me.  He  used  to  raise  the  old  box  hives  by 
putting  an  inch  block  under  each  corner, 
anti  we  always  found  that  colonies  so  treat- 
ed stored  more  honey  and  swarmed  less. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  reason  well-ven- 
tilated colonies  swarm  less  is  mainly  that 
the  air  is  drier;  and  I  have  observed  that,  in 
dry  springs,  bees  swarm  less  than  in  wet 
springs — due,  I  think,  to  their  wonderful  in- 
stinct. Dry  seasons  are  not  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  abundant  vegetation,  and  by 
instinct  the  bees  know  that  the  chances  for 
a  long  continuous  flow  are  not  good;  hence 
they  store  their  honey  away.  If  it  rains 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  they  know  that 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  nectar  in  the 
future,  consequently  they  get  the  swarming 
fever.  I  know  that  this  is  contrary  to  the 
old  idea,  which  was  that  bees  swarm  more 
often  in  rainy  weather  because  they  are 
idle  part  of  the  time;  bvit  I  reject  this  no- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  in  the  dry  regions 
of  the  West  bees  swarm  but  very  little 
whether  they  are  idle  or  not,  and  in  our  dry 
springs  this  is  true  also. 

Good  bottom  ventilation  reduces  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  hive  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  puts  the  bees  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  that  they  are  in  the  arid  regions 
of  the  West. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  pool  of  water  on 
the  alighting-board  of  a  strong  colony  on  a 
cool  spring  morning.  The  fanning  of  water 
from  the  nectar  is  one  cause.  If  the  venti- 
lation is  poor  the  air  inside  the  hive  gets 
saturated  with  this  moisture,  and  the  bees 
are  placed  in  the  same  condition  that  all 
colonies  are  when  it  rains  abundantly,  hence 
Ihey  go  to  swarming.  The  well-ventilated 
colony  is  in  this  condition  only  while  it 
rains,  as  at  other  times  the  air  is  dry. 

We  have  a  neighbor  who  keeps  a  few  col- 
onies in  the  old  way.  Years  ago  he  conceiv- 
ed the  erroneous  idea  that  bees  pulled  the 
moths  out  and  allowed  them  to  fall  on  the 
bottom-board,  and  that  the  moths  would 
then  crawl  back  on  to  the  combs.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  his  hives  12  inches  square 
and  14  inches  high;  and  the  bottom-boards, 
hinged  underneath,  enabled  him  to  drop 
them  down  so  that  his  hives  could  hang 
about  3  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  colonies, 
while  they  had  all  this  ventilation,  swarmed 
but  little.  He  used  to  place  two  ten-pounil 
boxes  on  top  of  these  colonies,  and  the  bees 
would  sometimes  produce  as  much  as  60  lbs. 
per  colony  in  one  season.  In  some  cases 
comb  would  be  built  down  under  the  hives 
as  far  as  12  inches,  so  that  the  bottom-boards 
could  not  be  folded  up  in  place  all  winter. 


In  spite  of  this  the  bees  would  come  out 
strong  in  the  spring.  The  hives  were  kept 
under  the  south  side  of  a  bee-shed. 

This  all  goes  to  show  that  plenty  of  bot- 
tom v.entilation  reduces  the  swarming  pro- 
pensity, and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
colony  to  l)e  kept  strong. 

Nashville,  111. 


WHY    PLENTY    OF    VENTILATION    KEEPS 
DOWN  SWARMING. 


BY  JOE  BLUNK. 


On  page  (591,  Nov.  15,  Dr.  Miller  says  that 
when  he  "zigzags  "  his  supers  his  colonies  do 
not  swarm.  This  is  plain  enough;  for  w^th 
his  two-inch  entrance  below,  and  the  addi- 
tional openings  above,  he  has  established  a 
natural  circulation,  all  the  foul  air  escaping 
above  long  before  any  harm  has  been  done  to 
the  bees;  consequently  they  have  all  the  fresh 
air  they  care  for.  Heated  air  becomes  light- 
er in  weight,  anti  it  therefore  rises  and  es- 
capes through  the  upper  opening. 

If  there  is  only  one  entrance  at  the  bot- 
tom the  circulation,  of  course,  is  so  sluggish 
that  at  times  the  air  stops  moving  entirely; 
and  after  the  bees  have  breathed  it  over  and 
over  it  becomes  foul,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
effort  is  made  to  increase  the  circulation  by 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  wings,  known 
as  fanning  at  the  entrance.  Some  of  the 
bees  begin  to  get  sick  (may  be  their  heads 
ache,  as  mine  does  after  being  all  day  in  the 
foul  air  of  the  mine) ,  and  so  they  go  outside, 
and  hang  on  the  front  of  the  hive.  After  a 
while  some  more  join  the  bunch  on  the  out- 
side, and  they  may  stay  all  night,  although 
a  cold  rain  may  have  come  up  meanwhile. 

When  the  condition  of  foul  air  keeps  up 
too  long,  the  bees  become  discontented  and 
swarm.  None  of  my  bees  hang  out,  nor  do 
any  of  them  fan  at  the  entrance.  My  two- 
inch  bottom-boards,  with  both  ends  open, 
p.  229,  April  15,  1909,  create  this  condition. 

Moorland,  Iowa. 


COLONIES   SWARM   LESS   WHEN   HIVES   FACE 
THE   NORTH. 

1  have  tried  raising  the  hives  to  permit  a 
greater  circulation  of  air,  and  I  find  that  it 
works  all  right  in  comb-honey  production. 
Furthermore,  I  notice  that  those  hives  that 
are  turned  so  that  the  entrances  are  to  the 
north  (this  being  the  direction  from  w^hich 
the  most  of  our  winds  come)  are  the  ones 
that  do  not  swarm.  Furthermore,  I  have 
no  trouble  if  I  shove  the  brood-chamber 
along  on  the  bottom  cleats  so  that  there  is 
an  entrance  at  both  ends  of  the  hive. 

A  SHORT   CUT   IN   FOUL-BROOD  TREATMENT. 

All  who  are  troubled  with  foul  brood 
should  try  shaking  their  bees  into  a  nail- 
keg,  small  box,  or  any  old  receptacle  that 
has  had  a  piece  of  brood-comb  placed  in  it, 
just  as  if  a  swarm  were  to  be  hived.  Let  the 
bees  stay  in  such  box  until  they  have  emp- 
tied themselves  of  the  diseased  honey,  then 
put  them  back  in    their  old  hives  on  full 
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slieets  of  foimdalion  or  starters.     Why  not 
make  a  sliort  cut  in  tliis  way,  and  save  time, 
foundation,  hives,  etc.?    'I'lie  old  boxes  or 
]ie^s  could  be  burned  afterward. 
C'anii)bell,  Cal.  M.  I.  I'hii.iji'Pe. 


THE  PHYSICS  OF  CONTRACTION. 


hLOCKS  ITNDEK  HIVES  DO  NOT  .^LWAYS  PKE- 
VENT   SWARMING. 

From  my  exi)erience  alonfi;  the  line  of  i)ut- 
tinfi;  blocks  under  hi\es,  away  back  in  the 
year  IS.Vi,  I  think  that  those  M'ho  rely  upon 
this  plan  as  a  preventive  of  swarming  are 
doometl  to  disapi)ointment  when  conditions 
are  fa\orable  for  SMarming.  In  those  days 
we  had  no  frames  nor  modern  hives — noth- 
ing but  the  log  gums  or  square  boxes,  and 
the  great  bugaboo  was  the  wax-moth.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  raising  of  the  hives  olf 
the  bench  l)y  V)locks  placed  under  the  cor- 
ners would  cause  the  moths  to  collect  under 
the  blccks  so  that  they  could  be  destroyed. 
Although  I  had  good  large  box  hives,  my 
bees  swarmed  just  as  much  as  those  that 
were  left  with  only  the  common  entrance. 

Elwood,  Kan.    "  L.  d.  Purvis. 


Ffc; 


A   NEW   AND   LKillTER  FORM   OF   ANTI-HORBER   CACiE   WHU'H 
HAS  BEEN    USED   IN   MEDINA.      SEE   EDITORIAL,   P.  ;'>()7. 


HV    LEO    i:.    CJATELV. 

Nothwithstanding  the  rei)eated  and  force- 
ful attacks  upon  this  method  of  inducing 
or  compelling  bees  to  store  their  i)roduct 
where  it  may  I)e  a\ailable  for  other  i)uri)Oses 
than  mere  bee-food,  I  am  disposed  to  view 
the  subject  in  a  vastly  different  light.  In  a 
great  many  if  not  the  majority  of  localities, 
some  form  of  contraction  is  indisputably  a 
necessary  essential  to  insuring  satisfactory 
su])er  work.  With  any  amount  of  nectar 
coming  in,  and  with  skill  unlimited,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  attract  the  bees 
into  surjilus  receptacles  so  long  as  they  have 
empty  combs  below. 

A  perfectly  feasible  but  rather  laborious 
method,  accomplishing  the  object  but  elim- 
inating the  necessity  for  contraction,  con- 
sists, when  su])ering,  in  exchanging  combs 
of  brood  from  ])Oorer  colonies  for  empty 
combs  that  the  honey-i)roducing  ones  may 
have.  A  better  i)lan  is  to  have  some  sys- 
tem that  will  always  result  in  getting  the 
honey  where  it  is  want- 

ed,    without    handling 

combs. 

Swarms  or  new  col- 
onies placed  in  large 
brood  -  chambers  and 
left  to  fill  them  before 
sections  are  given  can 
hardly  be  expected  to 
furnish  any  surplus  in 
the  best  of  years.  Nat- 
ural swarms  should  al- 
ways be  hived  in  con- 
tracted brood-chambers 
upon  the  original 
stands  and  sujoers  that 
may  have  been  upon 
the  parent  colonies  soon 
after  sliifted  to  them. 
By  so  doing,  super  work 
will  be  uninterrupted, 
and  a  surplus  secured 
equal  in  volume  to  that 
which  would  have  been 
obtained  if  no  swarm- 
ing liad  occurred. 

Up  to  the  time  of 
supering,  the  queen 
ought  to  be  given  un- 
limited room  to  secure 
all  the  brood  obtaiiui- 
ble.  .lust  previous  to 
giving  surplus  recepta- 
cles, brood  -  chambers 
can  be  reduced  tea  sin- 
gle tier  of  frames,  and 
again  enlarged  when 
the  harvest  is  past. 

Those  having  used  a 
hive  witli  a  super  witler 
than  the  body,  jutting 
out  past  the  sides  of 
the  brood  -  nest,  have 
undoubtedly  noticed 
the  partial  or  perhaps 
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complete  neglect  paid  to  the  sections  rest- 
ing over  wood  instead  of  the  combs.  Clear- 
ly, then,  the  only  logical  method  is  to  con- 
tract from  the  top,  without  reducing  the 
supering  surface  of  the  brood-nest. 

With  a  hive  in  which  the  brood-chamber 
is  horizontally  divisible,  having  two  or  more 
sets  of  shallow  frames,  contracting  to  the  de- 
sired capacity  necessitates  only  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  hive  divisions.  There  is  little 
labor  and  complication  connected  with  this 
method,  and  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the 
remaining  hive  division  will  seldom  fail  to 
throw  at  once  the  entire  working  force  of 
bees  into  the  surjjlus  boxes.  In  this  respect 
all  brood-chambers  consisting  of  but  a  sin- 
gle tier  of  frames  are,  to  say  the  least,  fun- 
damentally deficient. 

Severe  contraction  may,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  result  in  small  and  inadequate  col- 
onies, and  the  course  usually  pursued  is  to 
enlarge  again  the  brood-nest  in  sufhcient 
time  for  the  bees  to  build  up  for  winter. 
Again,  contraction  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  means  of  preventing  or  decreasing  the 
production  of  brood  when  the  workers  would 
come  to  unseasonable  maturity,  thus  be- 
coming consumers.  If  colonies  are  greatly 
weakened  at  the  end  of  the  season  through 
excessive  contraction  they  can  be  united. 

When  desirable,  either  because  of  its 
cheapness  or  owing  to  ils  superiority  as  a 
winter  food,  contraction  can  be  so  managed 
as  to  leave  the  bees  practically  destitute  of 
stores  in  the  fall,  and  sugar  substituted. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ODOR  AND  COLOR  ON 
BEES. 


How  Insects  have  Altered  the  Flowers;  Highly 
Flavored  Honey  Comes  from  the  Strong-scent- 
ed Flowers;  Bees  do  Not  Prefer  any  One  Col- 
or, though  they  are  Attracted  More  by  Dark 
Shades. 

BY   PH.   J.    BALDENSPERGER. 


[One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Glean- 
iJfGS  during  the  "SO's  consisted  of  the  contributions 
of  Mr.  Baldensperger  to  its  columns:  but  since  1893 
he  seems  to  have  disappeared  till  now.  In  fact,  the 
writer  had  almost  forgotten  him  when  he  noticed  a 
reference  to  him  in  Mr.  Walker's  article  on  page 
383.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  was  reading  that 
reference  to  Mr.  B.  in  that  article  when  the  junior 
editor  brought  me  the  manuscript  of  the  following 
letter,  asking  me  if  I  could  tell  what  "  Ph."  stood 
for  or  if  I  could  read  it  at  all.  The  manuscript  re- 
minded me  of  the  face  of  a  long-lost  friend  or  of  a 
forgotten  passage  of  music  in  a  symphony. 

Mr.  Baldensperger  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  hi.s 
former  interest  in  bees,  nor  of  his  ability  to  infuse 
others  with  that  interest.  He  was  one  of  a  German 
family  that  went  to  Syria  about  1860,  and  there  he 
became  interested  in  bees,  as  he  here  intimates. 

About  the  last  news  we  received  from  there  was 
that  Mr.  B.'s  brother  was  drowned  at  JafTa  while 
bathing  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  About  18  years 
ago  Mr.  Baldensperger  went  to  Nice,  France,  where 
he  has  remained  in  retirement  so  far  as  we  could 
learn.  The  painstaking  care  peculiar  to  the  Ger- 
mans permeates  all  of  Mr.  Baldensperger's  writ- 
ings, and  renders  them  not  only  worth  reading  but 
worthy  of  study.— Stenog.] 

All  progress  in  nature  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  meeting  of  two  distinct  indi- 
vidualities— time  and  place,  transporter  and 


receiver.  They  all  work  together  in  har- 
mony. One  individual  displays  all  in  his 
power  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
other,  and  progress  is  the  result. 

By  this  law  the  innumerable  plants  ex- 
tant have  developed  into  what  they  are 
now.  Insects  have  been  the  great  agents 
for  this  development;  and  without  them 
flowers  and  plants  would  have  remained 
stationary  with  little  or  no  perfume,  de- 
priving man  of  the  manifold  joys  of  mod- 
ern horticulture.  Insects,  forced  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  [ireserving  their  kind  and  enlarg- 
ing their  field  of  investigation,  were  the 
first  horticulturists,  and  for  centuries  pre- 
pared the  way  and  indicated  the  most  deli- 
cate operations  necessary  to  obtain  new 
varieties. 

Flowers  attract  insects  by  color  and  by 
perfume,  and  in  return  they  fertilize  plants 
and  unconsciously  cultivate  flowers  for  their 
own  use  the  next  season.  By  these  visits 
flowers  have  altered  their  form  and  hue 
in  the  course  of  centuries.  It  is  they,  too, 
that  have  given  us  the  divers  forms  of  fruit, 
and  how  is  man  thanking  them  in  return? 
By  the  basest  ingratitude  —  some,  at  least; 
for,  be  it  said  to  their  praise,  many  fruit- 
producers  now  protect  bees;  others  persecute 
the  bees  and  insects,  which  are  charged 
with  all  depredations  in  the  orchards  with- 
out investigation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  P]urope  has  about 
4200  different  plants,  420  of  which  are  em- 
ployed for  commercial  uses. 

Only  oOOO  are  said    to  have   flowers,  and 
these  are  classed  as   follows  according  to 
colors  and  perfumes: 
1124  have  white  flowers  with  1S7  odorous. 

951     "     yellow      "         "       77  perfumed. 

823     "      red  "  "        84 

594     "      blue  "  "       34 

.308     "      violet       "         "       13 

Happily  for  bee-keeping  in  general,  as 
well  as  for  humanity  at  large,  these  flowers 
neither  blossom  all  at  once  nor  do  they  grow 
in  the  same  place;  moreover,  they  are  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  continent. 

For  us  bee-keepers  the  most  interesting 
are  such  flowers  as  produce  honey  and  pol- 
len in  due  season;  and  I  can  speak  about 
only  such  flowers  as  have  come  under  my 
observation  in  the  Alpine  region  which  I 
have  more  particularly  studied  in  the  last 
eighteen  years. 

I  here  give  such  flow^ers  as  are  more  pro- 
fusely distributed,  neglecting  the  minor 
ones  as  being  too  tedious  to  follow  in  the 
scope  of  an  article.  I  give  the  principal 
colors,  as  there  are  many  hues  between  vio- 
let, lilac,  and  blue  or  rose,  and  classify  them 
by  numbers,  beginning  with  the  least  rep- 
resented, and  writing  in  italics  the  names 
of  such  as  are  more  apt  to  produce  pollen. 
We  have  only  one  representative  of  the  red 
color;  three  lilac,  three  violet,  eight  blue, 
nine  rose-color,  ten  yellow,  fourteen  green- 
ish-white, and  fifteen  white  ones. 

The  greenish-white  and  white  ones  have 
very  often  such  a  small  difference  that  I  can 
fairly  say  half  of  our  Alpine  honey-plants 
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are  white  and  the  other  half  of  other  colors. 
Here  thev  are: 

l{ed,  1;  poppy;  papaver  rhtvas. 

l^ilac,  3;  niargosa-tree:  Azodariohta  Indlca: 
thyme,  thymus  vulgaris;  clover,  trifolluni. 

Violet,  3;  agnus  oastus,  bitex  agnus  oastus;  pepper- 
mint, mentha  piperita;  melUot,  melilotus  otticlna- 
Us. 

Blue,  8;  rosemary,  rosmarlnus  officinalis;  French 
lavender;  laveudula  splca;borage,borago  officinalis; 
viper's  bugloss;  borago  officinalis;  common  sage, 
salvia  officinalis;  thistle,  carduus;  common  laven- 
der, lavendula  vera;  endive  or  chicory,  cichoriuui 
intybu.s. 

Rose-colored,  i);  dofj-ro.w;  rosa  canina;  heather, 
erica;  peach-tree,  amygdalus  Perslca;  apple-tree, 
pyrus  mains;  quince-tree,  cydonla  vulgaris;  sain- 
foin, onobrychis;  lucerne,  niedicago;  rock-rose,  cis- 
tus  cretlscus;  radish,  raphanus  satlvus. 

Yellow,  10;  prickly  pear,  opuntia  vulgaris;  broom, 
genista;  dandelion,  leontodon  taraxacum;  mustard, 
sinapls  allia;  ureal  mullein,  verbascum  thapsus; 
vegetable  marrow,  cucurbita  maxima;  mririoold  or 
pumpkin,  calendula  officinalis;  rochet,  lepidum; 
cauliflower,  brasslca  cauliflora;  inule,  inula  vls- 
cosa. 

Greenisli-white,  14;  common  horehound,  marru- 
brum  vulgare;  mignonette,  reseda  odorata;  linden, 
or  lime,  tillia  Europtea:  leak,  allium  porrum;  broad 
beans,  faba;  plum-tree,  prunus  domestica;  onion, 
allium  cepa;  olive-tree  (rarely  gives  honey  or  pol- 
len) olea  Europtea;  chestnut-tree,castanea  vulgaris; 
wormwood,  artemisia  absinthium;  ivy,  hedera  he- 
lix; saxifrage,  saxifraga;  henbane,  hyoscyamus;  lo- 
quat,  eriobotrya  Japonica. 

White,  15;  beaver-tree,  magnolia  glauca;  almond- 
tree,  amygdalus  communis;  eucalyptvis,  eucalyptus 
globulus;  cherry-tree,  prunus  cerasus;  pear-tree, 
pyrus  coainuinis;  hawthorn,  prurius  splnosa; 
American  locust-lree,  robinia  pseud-acacia;  pitto- 
sporum,iiitt<)sp()rum;  oran ge-tree, citrus  aurantium; 
.myrtle,  niyrtus  communis;  clematis,  clematis; 
white  clover,  trifolium;  bramble-blackberry,  rubus 
fructicosus;  savory,  tliymus  serpyllum;  rock-rose, 
cistus  ladaniferus. 

The  ]:)ollen  gathered  on  those  flowers  by 
the  bees  has  not  always  the  same  color  as 
the  tiower,  but  varies  often.  The  red  poppy 
gives  almost  black  pollen;  borage  has  green- 
ish pollen;  pumpkins  and  others  of  the  cu- 
cumber class  have  orange  pollen,  and  so  on, 
while  many  have  the  same  pollen  as  the 
color  of  the  flowers;  as  the  marigold,  yellow; 
llie  myrtle,  white;  the  beaver-tree,  white; 
the  saxifrage,  greenish,  etc. 

For  our  aljjine  region.  May  is  the  big  pol- 
len month,  and  it  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye  to  contemplate  the  full  colors  and  the 
intermediate  ones  represented  in  the  rain- 
bow— certainly  not  in  the  same  order,  as  the 
bees'  smartness  does  not  reach  so  far, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  never  a  bee  mixes 
two  kinds  of  pollen  in  one  journey,  and  gen- 
erally she  does  not  mix  it  in  the  cells.  How 
often,  when  taking  out  such  a  beautiful 
comb  of  pollen,  have  I  regretted  being  un- 
able to  show  it  to  as  many  friends  of  nature 
as  ])ossible,  as  the  brilliant  hues  soon  be- 
come deteriorated  as  they  are  ex])osed  to 
heat  or  dampness. 

DifTerent  flowers,  as  everybody  knows, 
give  different  odors,  and  some  have  greater 
powers  of  attraction  than  others,  some  by 
color,  but  many  more  by  odor;  and  as  the 
scent  goes  a  considerable  distance  it  draws 
the  insects  to  the  field  of  labor  from  very 
far.  Most  likely  one  scent  counteracts 
another  one,  and  bees  neglect  some  flowers 
altogether  where  the  strongest-scented  pre- 
vail. In  this  case  it  is  the  perfume  which 
forms  the  only  attraction,  and  doubtless  the 


sense  of  smelling  is  highly  developed, 
though,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  sense 
of  sight  is  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
bee.  Certainly  bees  of  weak  hives  remain 
near  home  and  sij)  the  sweet  nectar  from 
minor  honey-plants,  as  their  lives  are  too 
precious  for  the  defense  of  their  hives. 
Nice,  France,  .Ian.  7. 

To  be  continued. 


HONEY-DEW  RARELY  AN  EXCRETION. 


Some  Authorities  who  Believe  that  Honey-dew  is 
Generally  a  Secretion  or  an  Exudation. 

BY  D.  M.  MACDONALD. 


The  editor  of  Gleanings  loves  to  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  shield,  even  Mhen  a  con- 
troversy leads  to  views  contrary  to  his  own 
conclusions;  and  a  favorite  phrase  of  his  is, 
"Let  us  have  the  truth,  strike  where  it 
may."  That  is  the  true  spirit  in  which  this 
subject  should  be  ai)i)roached;  because  the 
question  of  honey-dew  has  two  sides.  In 
my  original  article,  reprinted  in  Gleanings, 
p.  76;^,  '09,  I  distinctly  stated  that  there  are 
two  kinds,  differing  considerably  in  compo- 
sition. I  am  chiefly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion circling  round  the  question  of  ixoreiion 
vs.  secretion.  Dr.  Gordon-Hewitt,  on  page 
176,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  honey-dew 
is  an  "excretory  product;"and  Dr.  I*liillips' 
conclusion  is,  page  177,  "  Most  of  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  excretion."  Tiie  latter  goes 
further,  and  asserts  that  I  am  mistaken 
when  I  state  that  the  leaves  "secrete  a  sweet 
liquid."  On  these  points  I  join  issue  with 
both  authorities.  I  know  plants  secrete 
such  a  saccharine  juice.  I  have  seen  it. 
Seeing  is  believing.  I  have  tasted  it,  and 
therefore  I  know  it  tastes  sweet. 

I  support  my  own  limited  knowledge  by 
the  following  trustworthy  authorities.  The 
Abbe  lioissier  de  Sauvages,  who,  in  17G.'>, 
first  wrote  extensively  on  honey-dew,  de- 
scribed two  kinds:  "One  species  flows  from 
the  leaves  of  trees,"  i.  e.,  it  is  then  indepen- 
dent of  any  aphides. 

From  Leibeg  I  quote  the  following:  "In 
a  hot  summer  the  leaves  of  the  lime  and 
other  trees  are  covered  with  a  liquid  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  The  genera- 
tion of  sugar  takes  place  in  the  leaves." 

Langlois  observed  that,  during  a  dry  sum- 
mer, "the  leaves  of  the  linden-tree  became 
covered  with  a  thick  and  Huuet  liquid  in  such 
quantities  that  for  several  hours  a  day  it  ran 
off  the  leaves  like  drops  of  rain." 

Dr.  Darwin  regarded  honey-dew  "as  an 
excretion  or  a  secretioti  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaves." 

Sir  .T.  S.  Smith  states  that  he  frequently 
observed  "drops  of  a  clear  liquid  trickle  from 
the  leaves,  and  this  secretion  is  of  a  saccha- 
rine nature." 

Dr.  IJevan,  an  excellent  authority,  recog- 
nized two  sorts  of  honey-dew,  "  the  one  a  se- 
cretion from  the  surface  of  the  leaf." 

The  venerated  Langstroth  wrote,  "It  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  all  times,  the 
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special  source  of  honey-dew,  whether  from 
trees  or  aphicls;  but  the  accumulated  nectar 
may  force  itself  through  the  cuticle  of  the 
leaf,  thus  producing  honey-dew." 

One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  sources 
of  nectar  is  Professor  ( iaston  Bonnier.  In 
his  "Les  Nectares "  he  has  described  the 
production  of  nectar  without  aphides.  In- 
deed, in  many  parts  of  Europe  this  honey- 
dew  is  so  plentiful  that  apiarists  transport 
their  bees  there.  Here  are  Bonnier's  con- 
clusions: 

"The  excreted  liquid  of  aphides  is  not 
equally  sweet,  and  the  bees  harvest  only 
that  which  is  very  sweet.  They  generally 
prefer  the  true  honey-dew  (miellee)  which 
exudes  from  the  leaves.  I  have  often  seen 
some  trees,  and  even  all  the  trees,  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  miellee  falling  in 
small  drops,  although  there  was  not  a  single 
louse  on  the  higher  limbs." 

Now  for  some  practical  and  scientific  bee- 
keepers. Professor  Cook  states  that  he  saw 
trees  coated  with  drops  of  sweet  liquid  which 
could  be  there  only  if  given  off  by  the  leaves. 
Mr.  Loveday,  a  gardener  bee-keeper,  and  a 
very  observant  man,  in  Vol.  26,  Britisli  Bee 
Journal,  writes,  "Honey-dew  either  forms 
upon  or  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
plants;  and  if  the  trees  are  examined,  few  of 
them  will  be  found  infested  with  aphides." 

Our  late  editor,  Mr.  Broughton  ("arr.  writ- 
ing in  1898,  page  oOl,  says,  "Honey-dew  is 
not  the  excreta  or  waste  matter  of  the  aphis, 
or  green  fly,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  sac- 
charine substance  or  sweet  juice  which  ex- 
udes, under  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  Con- 
sequently there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
the  two  substances." 

Mr.  Cowan,  the  editor  of  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  records  his  opinion  as  follows: 
"We  are  perfectly  aware  that  opinions  are 
divided  as  to  the  source  of  honey-dew;  but 
we  agree  with  those  who  think  it  generally 
is  an  exudation  from  the  pores  of  leaves  un- 
der certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  al- 
though it  may  sometimes  be  produced  by 
aphides.  We  have  on  several  occasions  ex- 
amined trees  producing  honey-dew  in  abun- 
dance that  were  free  from  aphides." 

One  of  your  correspondents  some  time  ago 
described  his  sample  of  honey-dew  as  "de- 
liciously  fine."  Was  this  "bug  juice"?  I 
trow  not.  Professor  Surface  (with  whom 
I  am  supposed  to  differ)  on  page  623,  1909, 
says,  "  I  believe  it  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk."  Does  not  that  imply  that 
it  is  a  secretion?  And,  by  the  way,  on  the 
same  page  the  learned  professor,  speaking  of 
the  cornicles,  says,  "  It  is  not  alivai/s  secreted 
by  this  means,"  implying  that  it  may  be 
sometimes.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  our  entomologists,  distinct- 
ly assert  that  clean  limpid  drops  issue  from 
these  two  setiform  tubes.  One  authority  I 
have  consulted  says,  "They  possess  two  horn- 
like processes  from  which  exude  small  drops 
of  a  saccharine  fluid  called  honey-dew,  a  fa- 
vorite food  of  bees  and  ants."  Dr.  Hewitt 
maintains  I  am  entirely  wrong  as  to  the 


cornicles;  but  if  so  I  am  erring  in  good  com- 
pany. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  ask  your  readers 
to  study  Mr.  Cowan's  able  summing-up  of 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Conversa- 
zione in  issues  of  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
April  28  and  May  5,  and  especially  his  con- 
clusion that  honey-dew  is  produced  by  exu- 
dation of  the  leaves. 

Banff,  Scotland. 


TWIN  NUCLEI  VS.  SINGLE  NUCLEI, 


The  Advantage  of  Using  Cells  in  Place  of  Virgins 
in  the  Raising  of  Queens. 


BY  M.  T.  PRITCHARD. 


[In  order  to  understand  fully  the  article  which 
follows,  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  our  north  yard,  the  reader  will  need  to  turn  to 
our  editorial  on  page  33(5.  Mr.  Pritchard  raises  a 
very  nice  grade  of  queens,  and  a  large  number  as 
well.— Ed.] 

Just  now  we  are  making  up  our  nuclei  for 
our  summer's  work,  and  the  same  problem 
confronts  us  that  has  for  the  last  four  or  five 
seasons,  which  is,  scarcity  of  bees.  We  have 
found  that  )4  lb.  of  bees  is  about  the  small- 
est amount  with  which  we  can  start  a  nu- 
cleus and  have  it  keep  up  its  strength 
throughout  the  season.  We  have  also  found 
that,  where  this  small  colony  is  di\  ided  by 
a  thin  board  partition,  brood-rearing  is  not 
interfered  with,  and  it  makes  a  home  for 
two  queens  as  well  as  one;  and  since  we  aim 
to  have  about  350  virgins  in  the  mating- 
boxes  all  the  time  (at  the  basswood  apiary 
alone) ,  the  saving  of  87  lbs.  of  bees  is  a  strong 
point  in  favor  of  the  twin  boxes.  To  look 
at  this  number  of  queens  every  day  is  no 
small  job;  and  when  we  can,  by  going  to  and 
opening  one  box,  see  two  queens  instead  of 
one  we  have  saved  half  the  travel  and  near- 
ly half  of  the  time  required. 

Mr.  Bain  objects  to  the  twin  box  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  virgins. 
This  I  do  not  take  into  consideration,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  introducing  virgins, 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  running-in 
of  virgins  is  a  slow  job,  requiring  three  or 
four  times  as  much  time  as  it  would  take  to 
introduce  the  same  number  of  cells,  and  the 
loss  in  introducing  is  much  greater;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  a  cell  can  not  locate  it- 
self in  the  warmest  part  of  the  box,  it  is  al- 
so true  that  queenless  bees  will  always  clus- 
ter around  a  ripe  queen-cell,  no  matter  what 
part  of  the  box  it  is  in,  and  a  cell  in  a  clus- 
ter of  bees,  even  though  it  is  a  small  cluster, 
will  be  better  cared  for,  and  will  hatch  soon- 
er, than  if  it  were  caged  in  a  strong  colony, 

I  find  it  just  as  easy  to  destroy  a  scrub 
queen  that  hatches  in  a  nucleus  as  though 
she  hatched  in  a  cage,  and  the  work  of  cag- 
ing the  cells  is  all  saved.  And  while  it  re- 
quires about  36  hours  on  an  average  for  the 
cells  to  hatch  after  being  introduced  to  the 
nucleus,  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  a  great  loss 
of  time  over  the  introducing  of  virgins,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  run  in  a  virgin,  the  nucle- 
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us  must  be  left  queenless  at  least  24  hours, 
while  the  cell  is  introduced  within  an  hour 
after  the  laying  queen  is  removed. 

That  a  laying  queen  on  one  side  of  the  di- 
vision will  draw  bees  from  the  other  side,  I 
surely  think  is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  mated 
over  TOGO  queens  in  twin  boxes,  and  never 
saw  that  happen;  and  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that,  to  go  back  to  single  nuclei,  would 
be  a  long  stride  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Medina,  Ohio. 


HOW  TO  SATISFY  THE  BEES  IN  THEIR  DE- 
SIRE TO    SWARM,  AND  YET   KEEP 
THEM  AT  WORK. 


The  Shaken-swarm  Plan  Without   Much  Increase. 


BY   A.    J.    HALTER, 


Bees  that  make  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing will  lessen  their  activity  as  soon  as 
queen-cells  are  started.  This  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  make  the  queen  gradually  ease  up  on 
laying  until  a  swarm  is  ready  to  come  out. 
The  time  occui)ied  in  anticii)ation  often 
varies  in  accordance  with  weather  condi- 
tions, the  strain  of  bees,  the  age  of  the 
queen,  strength  of  colony,  yield  of  nectar, 
the  amount  of  honey  already  stored,  and 
the  room  still  left  for  storage.  The  result  of 
this  lessening  of  activity  during  the  swarm- 
ing period  may  mean  a  serious  loss  in  the 
amount  of  cornb  honey  produced  during  a 
short  season. 

The  use  of  an  incubator  does  not  do  away 
with  the  inclination  on  the  part  of  a  hen, 
after  laying  a  dozen  or  more  eggs,  to  want 
to  hatch  her  chicks;  but  by  taking  away 
the  eggs  and  depriving  her  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  sit  she  will  continue  laying.  Why 
can  not  a  queen  be  made  to  start  laying 
and  the  bees  kept  in  a  state  of  activity  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  cast  a  natural 
swarm?  A  practical  bee-keeper  can  tell 
when  a  colony  is  making  preparations  to 
swarm  by  various  symptoms;  and,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  swarm  emerges,  he  can 
make  the  projjcr  manipulations  to  forestall 
such  action. 

At  the  opening  of  a  honey-flow  there  are 
always  some  colonies  not  strong  enough  in 
bees  to  store  in  the  supers.  At  the  same 
time,  others  may  be  on  the  verge  of  swarm- 
ing, while  still  others  are  in  the  normal  con- 
dition to  store  honey  abundantly.  With 'a 
good  strain  of  bees  we  need  not  fear  many 
swarms  until  the  first  super  is  well  started, 
or  until  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
main  How  is  on. 

HOW  TO  FORESTALL   SWARMING  AND   MAKE 
THE   BEES  GO   TO  WORK. 

When  placing  sujiers  on  Danzenbaker 
liives  I  contract  the  brood-chamber  down 
to  nine  frames  and  a  division-board.  This 
makes  it  more  convenient  to  get  at  the 
frames,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  crowd  the  bees  into  the  supers.  As 
soon  as  a  colony  is  found  making  prepara- 
tions to  swarm,  all  frames  with  the  brood 


and  honey,  including  the  super  and  the 
bees  that  are  in  it,  are  given  to  some  other 
colony;  the  brood  is  put  in  an  upper  story 
over  a  weak  colony.  We  now  have  a 
"shook"  swarm,  or  one  that  ]iractically 
amounts  to  a  natural  swarm.  In  fact,  I 
would  treat  a  natural  swarm  just  as  I  would 
this  "shook"  swarm  that  I  have  mention- 
ed. Place  six  or  eight  franies  with  inch 
starters  in  a  hive  on  the  old  stand;  remove 
the  super-cover  and  put  the  regular  Dan- 
zenbaker winter  cover  over  the  hive-body, 
giving  the  bees  lots  of  air  as  well  as  shade 
and  i)lenty  of  room.  In  from  three  to  five 
days  after  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
combs  are  well  drawn  out  and  the  queen 
laying  freely,  remove  all  but  five  of  the 
combs  and  select  four  combs  of  the  sealed 
brood  from  the  upper  story  of  the  weak  col- 
ony, placing  two  of  these  combs  on  each 
side  of  the  live  new  combs  left  in  this  new 
hive  on  the  old  stand.  Then  put  on  the 
super  —  the  less  honey  given,  the  better. 
The  new  combs  have  started  the  bees  and 
queen  so  that  all  are  active.  The  frames  of 
sealed  brood  are  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  working  force.  The  queen  can 
then  keep  depositing  eggs  as  fast  as  the 
bees  emerge  from  the  cells,  and  the  honey 
will  be  stored  in  the  super. 

This  plan  has  given  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  this  locality,  especially  with  the 
shallow  frames.  It  is  a  useless  operation, 
however,  if  the  colony  possesses  too  old  a 
queen,  or  one  that  is  likely  to  be  supersed- 
ed. One  should  be  careful  not  to  leave  any 
brood  in  the  hive  when  making  "shook  " 
swarms,  as  I  have  not  been  successful  when 
I  have  done  this. 

After  all  the  weak  colonies  are  built  up 
by  adding  brood  from  the  "shook  "  swarms, 
or  when  for  any  reason  there  are  no  more 
weak  colonies,  I  bring  a  queen  with  several 
quarts  of  bees  in  a  swarm-basket  from  anotli- 
er  yard  and  run  them  on  to  the  brood-combs 
taken  from  the  said  shaken  colonies.  These 
combs,  however,  should  be  free  from  bees 
before  releasing  the  queen  and  the  bees 
from  the  basket. 

I  find  it  profitable  to  leave  surplus  combs 
in  the  upper  stories  of  some  of  the  weak  or 
late  colonies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
after  the  late  flow  there  will  be  from  30  to 
50  combs  of  sealed  honey.  These  may  be 
distributed  among  the  colonies  run  for  comb 
honey,  after  the  bees  are  put  in  winter  quar- 
ters on  ten  frames.  The  strong  colonies 
thus  produce  the  comb  honey,  and  the 
weak  colonies  help  out  on  winter  stores. 

All  queens  that  have  i)assed  through  two 
honey  seasons  are  destroyed  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  basswood  flow%  or  about 
the  first  of  August,  and  rijie  cells  are  given 
the  queenless  colonies.  This  gives  a  major- 
ity of  young  queens  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  and  none  are  old  enough  so 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  superseded  during 
the  height  of  the  main  flow.  This  plan 
should  not  be  overlooked  when  running  for 
comb  honey. 

Akron,  Ohio. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


The  ^  hole  would  be  i>lenty  large  for  the  queen, 
and  probably  also  for  the  bees.  With  entirely  free 
communication  between  the  two  stories  through 
the  excluder  for  several  days  after  the  laying  above, 
and  before  reversing,  there  ought  to  be  no  trovible 
upon  reversing;  yet  the  whole  question  must  be 
submitted  to  the  bees  before  you  can  be  sure. 


Queens  Mated  from  Upper  Stories. 

Mr.  i?ou^— Please  refer  to  the  C'hambers  requeen- 
ing-device  in  Gleanings,  p.  178.  UiOti.  and  to  the  ar- 
ticle by  A.  J.  Burns,  page  58,  1910.  and  give  nie  your 
opinion  as  to  the  following  described  operations: 

Mate  a  queen  from  above,  using  a  flight-hole  ?3 
inch  in  diameter  through  the  rim  of  a  wire  and 
wood  excluder,  facing  reverse  of  main  opening, 
with  mosquito-netting  so  placed  on  the  under  side 
as  to  allow  comravmication  at  either  side  through 
the  space  between  the  hive  side  and  the  first  wood 
slat  of  excluder.  Alter  the  young  queen  is  estab- 
lished, reverse  the  positions  of  the  queens  and  bees, 
disposing  of  the  older  after  assurance  that  condi- 
tions are  satisfactory. 

The  conditions  are  that  I  am  running  for  extract- 
ed honey,  and  natural  swarms  in  April  are  not  un- 
usual, about  ten  days  i  rior  to  locust  bloom,  which 
supplies  considerable  nectar  just  after  May  1.  under 
normal  conditions,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  main 
flow  shortly  after  May  15.  Use  three  deep  supers 
under  the  excluder,  and  two  above,  and  have  them 
all  filled  with  bees,  as  I  succeeded  in  doing  last  .sea- 
son, and  give  the  queen-cells  in  West  protectors  to 
secure  the  laying  of  the  new  queens  just  at  locust 
bloom,  at  which  time  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
with  swarming  last  year.  This  contemplates  the 
use  of  spring  feeding  or  honey  in  combs  as  deswibed 
by  Mr.  Doolittle.  The  reversing  would  be  done 
when  the  bees  were  busy. 

I  take  it  that  Mr.  Burns"  failure  was  largely  due  to 
lack  of  colony  odor  above  and  to  the  season  of  the 
year:  but  I  should  like  to  have  some  assurance  on 
the  subject.  If  covering  the  entire  excluder  with 
netting  is  necessary,  it  could  be  done:  but  the 
flight-hole  would  probably  have  to  be  larger,  and  I 
am  not  certain  as  to  the  size  of  the  hole  for  mating 
the  queen,  although  I  have  prepared  .several  exclu- 
ders, and  widened  the  holes  so  as  to  make  them 
yk  inch  in  their  smaller  dimension.  My  gravest 
doubt  is  as  to  the  practicability  of  reversing  the 
queens,  and  I  had  intended  making  the  communi- 
cation through  the  excluder  entirely  free  after  the 
new  queen  laid,  for  several  days  before  reversing: 
but  possibly  the  Burns  article  indicates  the  con- 
trary. Will  the  procedure  possibly  prevent  swarm- 
ing? Arthur  M.  Wheeler.  Jr. 

West  End,  Virginia,  Jan.  20. 

[This  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Miller,  who  re- 
plies as  follows:] 

To  begin  with  the  closing  question,  if  the  young 
queen  becomes  established  in  the  lower  story,  there 
ought  to  be  no  fear  of  her  swarming  that  sea.son. 
No  more  ought  there  to  be  any  fear  with  the  Cham- 
bers i)lan,  page  178,  1909.  This  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple that,  if  a  young  queen  does  not  swarm  until 
she  begins  laying,  she  will  not  swarm  at  all  her  first 
season,  provided  she  remain  in  the  hive  where 
she  was  reared.  And  it  probably  matters  little 
whether  she  may  have  been  reared  in  the  hive  from 
the  egg  or  introduced  as  a  virgin. 

Mosquito  netting  is  quite  commonly  understood 
to  be  of  cotton  material:  but  that  would  hardly 
work  in  the  present  case,  and  no  doubt  wire  cloth 
is  meant,  for  that  may  also  be  used  as  mosquito- 
netting. 

The  failure  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burns  ought  hardly 
to  be  laid  to  the  season,  provided  the  original  queen 
were  old,  for  fall  is  the  usual  time  for  super.seding. 
or  at  least  toward  the  close  of  the  harvest.  In 
another  respect  the  season  might  be  blamed:  for  an 
interloper  is  likely  to  have  kinder  treatment  during 
a  flow.  The  suggestion  as  to  lack  of  colony  odor 
looks  rea-sonable.  Mr.  Burns  allowed  two  openings, 
which  together  were  less  than  a  twelfth  of  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  hive,  and  the.se  openings  were 
partly  closed  by  excluder  zinc,  while  Mr.  Chambers 
allowed  mostly  opening,  the  air  above  being  thus 
of  the  same  odor  as  below.  Mr.  Burns  also  allowed 
free  passage  for  the  bees  from  the  very  first:  and 
with  a  vigorous  queen  below,  a  worker  of  an  in- 
quisitive turn  going  up  would  not  feel  kindly  to- 
ward a  strange  virgin.  While  Mr.  Chambers  gave 
free  passage  for  air,  he  gave  at  first  no  passage  for 
bees. 


Chickens  Eat  Nothing  but  Drones. 

Allow  me  to  add  to  the  article  by  Lewis  Efaw,  p. 
32S,  May  15,  in  regard  to  chickens  eating  drones. 
My  brother  and  I  have  each  a  flock  of  chickens 
which  keep  the  undesirable  drones  cleaned  out. 
We  have  to  use  wire  fencing  around  the  colonies 
we  wish  to  save,  to  keep  the  chickens  out.  We 
have  watched  the  chickens  many  times,  and  with 
glasses  too,  but  have  never  caught  them  eating  any 
thing  but  drone.s.  We  have  also  tried  different 
breeds  of  chickens,  but  the  bees  soon  chased  away 
all  colors  but  the  bufT. 

I  am  tending  a  good  many  of  my  neighbors"  bees, 
and  I  have  found  several  cases  of  pickled  brood.  Is 
it  customary  to  shake  as  in  foul  brood,  or  do  you 
just  take  out  the  affected  combs?  Would  the  sealed 
combs  of  honey  be  fit  to  leave  in  or  to  use  for  feed? 

I  have  access  to  all  the  bees  within  iVz  miles  of 
my  apiary.  If  1  were  to  Italianize  all  the  bees  with- 
in that  radius  in  June,  and  then  again  next  August, 
and  should  1  give  them  another  queen,  would  I 
then  have  pure-bred  queens?  I  should  like  to  buy 
one  or  two  breeding  queens  and  rai.se  my  own. 

Clymer,  Pa..  May  2:^.  S.  W.  Uber. 

[It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  profitable  to  allow 
drones  to  become  so  numerous  as  to  make  good 
feed  for  chickens.  My  impression  is  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  use  full  sheets  of  worker  foundation 
and  stop  the  useless  breeding  of  drones  and  buy 
chicken  feed. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  pickled  brood  is. 
The  probabilities  are  that  most  cases  of  so-called 
pickled  brood  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ordi- 
nary dead  brood.  It  may  have  been  chilled  or 
overheated,  or  it  may  have  been  poisoned  during 
the  .spraying  season.  As  a  general  thing  a  colony 
suffering  only  from  pickled  brood  will  soon  clean 
out  its  dead  and  start  new  and  healthy  brood.  On 
the  other  hand,  pickled  brood  often  looks  very 
much  like  the  European  type  of  foul  brood.  If  you 
have  any  of  the  dead  brood  of  any  sort  in  your 
yard  at  the  present  time  you  had  better  send  sam- 
ples of  it  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips.  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy. Washington,  D.  C,  for  examination  of  the  bac- 
teria. 

If  you  introduce  Italian  queens  the  second  time, 
as  you  describe,  and  allow  no  queens  to  be  reared 
in  the  apiary,  you  would  have  pure  stock:  but  the 
probabilities  are  there  would  be  some  queens  rear- 
ed in  the  hives,  and  these  would  send  out  drones 
having  some  black  blood,  in  all  probability.  If 
these  queens  survived  the  winter  they  would  send 
out  the  same  kind  of  drones.  However,  your  Ital- 
ian stock,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be 
pure.— Ed.]  

Chickens  do  Not  Eat  Worker  Bees. 

On  p,  328,  May  15.  chickens  are  mentioned  as  eat- 
ing drones.  I  think  that,  if  closely  watched,  you 
will  find  they  nearly  always  eat  drones  only.  I  saw 
a  chicken  eat  35  inside  of  about  15  minutes  one  day. 
He  was  there  for  a  much  longer  tfme.  and  would  go 
from  hive  to  hive,  and  never  made  a  mistake  day 
after  day. 

CELLS    STARTED    IN    LAYING-WORKER    COLONY. 

My  cousin  had  a  queenless  .swarm  this  spring 
that  developed  laying  workers.  He  looked  the  hive 
through  several  times,  but  could  not  find  a  queen, 
and  there  was  no  worker  brood  at  any  time  this 
spring;  but  the  bees  started  queen-cells  and  hatch- 
ed a  queen— another  proof  that  bees  steal  eggs. 

I  had  a  swarm  that  escaped  from  a  hive  with  an 
entrance-guard  misplaced.  The  same  morning.  I 
refastened  the  guard  and  left  it  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  then  found  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  hive,  proving 
that  a  laying  queen  was  present.  It  was  the  first 
swarm,  and  I  suppose  the  old  queen  went;  so  it 
looks  as  if  the  young  queen  became  fertilized  in  the 
hive. 

OLD    AND    Y'OUNG    QUEEN    IN    THE    HIVE    DURING    A 
HONEY-DEARTH. 

I  had  a  weak  queenless  swarm  last  fall  after  the 
honey-harvest  was  all  over.  I  gave  them  eggs,  and 
they  started  queens.    Later,  just  before  the  queen 
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hatched,  I  gave  them  a  laying  (lueen.  Six  weeks 
after,  I  looked  and  found  both  the  old  and  young 
queen  laying,  and  that  with  piaetioally  no  honey 
coniLng  in— something  a  little  unusual. 

Do  beans  ever  yield  honey? 

Marshall,  Mich.,  May  21.  ti.  F.  Pease. 

[.See  answer  to  Uber. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cells  started  in  laying- 
worker  colonies.  The  bees  .seem  to  know  that  con- 
ditions are  not  normal,  and  they  will  make  abortive 
queen-cells.  The  larva'  in  these  cells  will  develop 
about  so  far,  some  of  them  will  die,  and  others  will 
reach  mq^turity;  but  of  course  they  will  be  only 
drones  and  rather  overfed  drones  at  that. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  old  and  a  young 
queen  in  the  hive  at  the  same  time,  even  after  the 
honey  harvest.  If  the  old  queen  is  failing,  the 
young  bees  and  the  new  queen  will  very  often  tol- 
erate the  old  mother;  but  as  a  general  rule  .she  will 
be  found  missing  toward  the  cooler  part  of  the  fall. 
-He]  

A  Hive-Body  Filled  with  Sheets   of  Foundation 

Placed  Below  the  Brood-Chamber  to 

Prevent  Swarming. 

I  have  read  about  some  of  the  late  devices  for  pre- 
venting swarming  by  giving  room  below  the  brood- 
chamber.  Having  tried  different  plans  I  very  soon 
learned  that  an  empty  hive-body  would  give  room, 
and  in  some  ca.ses  retard  and  perhaps  prevent 
swarming.  If  the  lower  hive  is  provided  with 
drawn  comb  it  will  be  filled  with  brood  and  honey, 
and  the  supers  neglected.  I  think  the  cleated  af- 
fairs would  be  expensive  for  just  this  purpose. 

A  few  .vears  ago.  while  I  was  working  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  full  set  of  frames  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion suggested  itself;  and  while  1  tried  only  a  lim- 
ited number  the  results  were  satisfactory.  I  rea- 
soned this  way:  If  a  colony  needing  more  room 
were  given  foundation  above  and  below  the  brood- 
chamber  the  bees  would  work  above  rather  than 
below  the  brood  from  choice,  and  give  the  desired 
room  below  the  brood.  I  would  not  leave  the  foun- 
dation below  any  longer  than  necessary,  as  all  su- 
pers, etc.,  should  be  removed  when  the  honey-How  is 
over.  These  frames  of  foundation  may  be  used  as 
brood  or  store  combs  after  accomplishing  their  an- 
ti-swarming  purpose. 

Oswego,  X.  Y.,  May  7.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 


been  placed:  but  I  would  advise  going  slow  on  the 
proposition.    The  advice  on  page  278  is  good. 

The  opening  of  the  non-swarmer  shown  on  page 
299,  by  ( ieo.  H.  Bedford,  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  large; 
and  when  the  honey-How  stops  it  is  an  Invitation 
for  robbers  to  commence  their  work. 

Dunlap,  Wash.,  May  11.  M.  Y.  Calcutt. 


Another  Defender  of  the  Black  Bee. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Macdonald's  article,  page  29t>, 
May  1.  and  can  sign  my  name  to  every  word  of  his 
defense  of  the  black  race,  for  this  country  as  well. 
I  have  had  black  bees  for  thirty  year.s.  and  have 
had  no  trouble  from  wax-moths.  When  asked 
what  I  do  to  keep  the  moths  from  killing  the  bees, 
my  answer  is,  '"  Xothing."  1  see  to  it  that  the  col- 
onies have  enough  honey  and  a  good  queen:  and  if 
any  colony  then  allows  moths  to  nest  in  the  hives 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  harm  them  I  should  want 
that  colony  to  be  killed,  any  way,  for  I  would  not 
consider  it  worth  any  thing. 

My  bees  are  easy  to  handle;  are  vigorous;  they 
swarm  very  little;  and,  although  I  am  not  in  a  good 
locality  f)n  account  of  so  much  cultivated  land,  I 
have  secured  in  fair  seasons  100  lbs.  per  colony. 
Well,  I  have  kept  improving  my  stock  while  sev- 
eral of  my  neighbors  have  introduced  Italian  blood 
only  to  their  sorrow.  There  are  many  large  bee- 
keepers who  keep  only  black  bees,  and  they  are 
well  content  to  leave  good  enough  alone  and  say 
nothing  about  it. 

Elk  lUver,  Minn.  G.  I).  Heuking. 

The  Non-swarming  Devices  Found  Satisfactory. 

•  )n  p.  29.').  May  1.  is  shown  an  "  anti-swarniiug  de- 
vice"lsaid  to  have  been  invented  by  .Mr.  .lunge. 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  used  this  device  in  my 
bee-y.ird  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more.  I  use  slat- 
ted fences  spaced  I'o  Inch  in  a  sys-inch  super,  the  su- 
per having  four  IK-lnch  holes  on  each  si<le  covered 
with  screen  wire.  There  is  also  a  shutter  to  close 
down  over  the  holes  in  cold  weather.  I  have  tried 
these  devices,  without  the  slatted  fences,  using  the 
four-inch  ])lain  separators  inste.id.  and  pushing  the 
hive  forward  on  the  bottom-board  so  as  to  leave  an 
opening  at  the  back  for  ventilation.  I  am  using  in 
some  of  these  a  H-inch  space  between  the  separat- 
ors. So  far  as  I  have  used  these,  no  swarming  has 
taken  place  from  any  hive  under  which  they  have 


Pollen  from  Frosted  Flowers  Made  Trouble. 

1  think  tliat  B.  1.  ( lilman.  p.  248,  April  ir,,  will  find 
that  the  trouble  with  his  bees  was  the  early  pollen 
gathered.  All  of  the  pollen  was  used  up  during  the 
honey-flow  in  September  and  Ctctober.  That  honey 
was  from  white  cliaparall,  which  yields  no  pollen. 
After  this  there  came  a  hard  freeze  that  killed  all 
the  flowers,  and  the  bees  got  no  more  pollen  until 
February:  then  they  got  some  from  mistletoe  and 
.some  other  small  shrubs  that  were  badl.v  frosted: 
then  the  trouole  began.  The  voidings  looked  like 
pollen  grains  mixed  with  water.  It  did  not  resem- 
ble the  dysentery  that  I  have  seen  up  north.  The 
difficulty  disappeared  with  warm  weather  and  lots 
of  flowers,  but  left  .some  colonies  weak.  It  was 
worse  with  the  blacks. 

Moore.  Texas,  April  26.  T.  Holmes. 

[There  may  be  something  in  your  statement  to 
the  effect  that  pollen  from  fro.sted  blossoms  would 
cause  trouble.  We  never  heard  any  thing  of  the 
kind  before.— Ed.] 


Do  Queens  from  Swarming-cells  Cause  Deteriora- 
tion ? 

I  am  pleased  with  Alexander's  abrupt,  convinc- 
ing style  of  writing.  One  thing  he  says  I  can't  un- 
derstand— namely.  "  Bees  deteriorate  when  queens 
are  reared  from  swarming-celKs."  Has  this  ques- 
tion been  disci. ssed?  If  so,  when?  It  may  be  true, 
but  I  want  to  know  his  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Chatham.  Va.,  May  4.  Brvce  Anderson. 

[There  was  some  discu.ssion  on  this  question  at 
the  time  Mr.  Alexander's  statement  was  first  pub- 
lished in  these  columns.  As  we  remember  it,  Mr. 
Alexander  explained  his  position  by  saying  that 
swarming-cells  had  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  de- 
velop a  swarming  strain.  Bees  given  to  swarming 
are  not  profitable.  He  thought  it  much  better  to 
breed  non-swarming  strains  froni  cells  the  larva?  of 
which  had  been  well  fed  out  of  the  swarming  sea- 
son.—Ed.] 


A  Queer  Place  in  a  City  for  a  Swarm  to  Locate. 

During  the  noon  hour  of  July  10  a  swarm  of  bees 
suddenly  appeared  on  F.ast  Market  St.  and  entered 
a  storm-water-catch  basin  through  an  Iron  lid  liav- 
ing  several  holes  inserted  to  allow  water  to  enter. 
The  location  in  question  was  about  100  feet  east  of 
Main  St..  in  the  business  center  of  Akron,  a  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants.  Being  in  the  vicinity  at  the 
time  stated,  my  presence  was  requested:  but  the 
queen  had  entered  before  I  arrived  on  the  scene. 
For  the  time  being  they  certainly  were  masters  of 
the  situation.  \'ehicles.  automobiles,  and  pedes- 
trians all  shared  alike  in  making  their  Immediate 
presence  elsewhere:  nor  did  they  yield  when  a  po- 
liceman arrived  with  a  big  stick  and  a  fine  polished 
badge.  After  all  had  quieted  down,  the  Iron  lid 
was  pried  up  and  the  bees  were  hived  in  a  box  to 
be  removed  to  a  more  remote  locality. 

No  doubt  bees  always  seek  a  location  convenient 
to  water;  but  they  were  unwi.se  In  making  their  se- 
lection on  the  side  of  a  street  opposite  where  a  sa- 
loon is  located. 

.\kron,  ().,  .July  30,  1909.  A.  J.  Halter. 


Who  Pays  the  Cost  of  the  Cans  ? 

When  a  producer  of  honey  sells  his  product,  must 
he  add  the  cost  of  the  cans  or  lose  that  amount?  I 
have  asked  several  bee-men.  .Sonie  say  add  on  the 
cost,  and  some  do  not. 

Arnlm,  Texas,  May  7.  A.  F,  Kemp. 

[As  a  general  rule  the  producer  furnishes  the 
cans.  When  he  makes  a  price  on  his  honey,  that 
price,  unless  no  definite  statement  Is  made  to  the 
contrary,  includes  the  package.  This  is  true  of 
comb  honey,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  a  rule  with 
extracted. — Ed.  ] 
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Our  Homes 

V.\  A.  I.  IvOOT 


Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.— Romans  13  : 3. 

I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth;  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. — Matt.  10  :  34. 

Yesterday,  ^lay  19,  at  the  State  confer- 
ence of  tlie  Congregational  churches  of 
Ohio,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Kent, 
Rev.  W.  L.  Beard,  District  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  a  trip  to  China,  gave  us  the  following 
facts  in  regard  to  sending  cigarettes  over  to 
China.  See  Home  papers  in  our  last  issue; 
also  page  324,  Gleanings  for  May  15,  1909. 
Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  not  only  got  as 
close  to  the  speaker  as  I  could  conveniently, 
but  I  listened  with  unusual  attention  to 
what  he  said  about  the  cigarette  trade.  Re- 
cently in  Foo-chou,  China,  a  city  with  over 
a  million  population,  the  American  Tobac- 
co Co.  undertook  to  develop  a  trade  in  their 
brand  of  cigarettes.  First  they  sent  a  good 
man  to  canvass  the  city,  with  samples;  but 
he  was  unable  to  find  a  single  dealer  who 
would  take  hold  of  them.  (Dr.  Ament,  just 
before  he  died,  told  us,  you  may  remember, 
that  a  most  wonderful  change  is  now  taking 
l)lace  in  China.)  The  salesman  reported  to 
headquarters  his  want  of  success.  Then 
they  sent  a  better  and  more  experienced 
man  (great  God!  think  or  it — "better  and 
more  experienced"  in  what?).  Well,  this 
man  failed  also.  Then  they  sent  out  a  third 
one  —  the  best  man  they  could  find,  and 
Slid,  "Surely  he  will  get  our  business  start- 
ed in  Foo-chou."  But  he  failed  likewise, 
and  cabled  back  for  further  orders.  They 
told  him,  before  deserting  the  field,  to  take 
a  great  quantity  of  cigarettes  and  scatter 
them  broadcast  among  the  children.  The 
children  would  smoke  them,  as  they  did  not 
know  any  better,  and  in  this  way  they 
would  "create  an  appetite."  They  worked 
along  the  line  outlined  by  the  fellow  who 
was  making  an  address  at  a  convention  of 
saloon-keepers  when  he  said,  "(Gentlemen, 
nickels  spent  now  among  the  boys  in  creat- 
ing an  appetite  will  bring  in  good  round 
dollars  later  on."  So  this  exjierienced  sales- 
man employed  a  dozen  runners  to  go  about 
the  city  and  give  cigarettes  to  the  children! 
They  reasoned  that,  when  the  children  got 
a  taste  for  them,  they  would  go  to  the  deal- 
ers with  their  pennies,  and  thus  induce 
them  to  keep  in  stock  goods  that  were  ur- 
gently called  for.  But,  may  God  be  praised, 
they  failed  even  in  this.  With  all  their 
shrewdness  and  persistency  the  great  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Co.  had  not  caught  on  to  what 
the  missionary  is  doing.  Even  the  Chinese 
children  refused  to  accei^t  them,  and  others 
took  their  free  samples  and  trampled  them 
in  the  mud  before  the  eyes  of  the  distribu- 
tor. Dear  friends,  our  prayers  and  my  own 
poorly  worded  petitions  to  the  wise  and  kind 


Father  were  answered,  and  I  and  the  rest  of 
you  did  not  know  if.  Once  more  may  God 
be  praised;  and  now  a  verse  of  that  beauti- 
ful hymn  comes  bubbling  up  in  my  soul 
again — 

Hall  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad  morning. 
Long  by  the  prophets  of  Israel  foretold! 

Hail  to  the  millions  from  bondage  returning! 
Gentiles  and  Jews,  the  blest  vision  behold. 

But  this  is  not  all,  dear  friends.  This 
missionary  said  he  well  remembered  the 
time  when  the  leading  officials  of  Foo-chou 
said  they  did  not  want  any  more  mission- 
aries; they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on  in  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  they  were  ready  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  doing  business:  but  when  it  in- 
cluded "missionaries^''  they  said,  "No,  no! 
we  do  not  want  them  —  haven't  any  use  for 
them.  If  you  will  take  the  whole  lot  who  are 
here  already,  and  take  them  away  and  send 
them  back,  we  shall  be  a  great  deal  better 
off." 

They  made  this  statement,  put  in  differ- 
ent form,  at  every  turn;  and  I  do  not  know 
but  many  of  the  missionaries  were  a  poor 
discouraged  lot.  They  kept  on,  however, 
working  and  praying;  and  later  on  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  was  established  in  Foo-chou,  and 
I  presume  in  other  Chinese  cities  too.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  seems  to  have  obtained  favor, 
as  it  has  in  thousands  of  other  places  where 
other  lines  of  missionary  work  have  failed, 
and  now  we  have  open  doors  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  not  only  "open 
doors,"  said  Bro.  Beard,  "but  the  doors  are 
pulled  clear  off  the  hinges,  and  carried  away. 
They  have  no  more  use  for  them," 

And  this  reminds  me  that  it  is  not  only 
in  Foo-chou  where  cigarettes  are  ruled  out 
by  law,  but  the  whole  great  nation  of  China, 
with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
has  passed  an  edict  or  law  to  the  effect  that 
no  man,  woman,  or  child  under  25  years  of 
age  shall  use  the  baneful  thing.  Why, 
come  to  think  of  it,  China  —  yes,  heathen 
China  (as  we  have  been  wont  to  call  it)  has 
outstripped  the  United  States  in  this  much- 
needed  reform. 

"But,"  says  some  one,  "does  China  en- 
force the  law?  We  have  laws  in  the  United 
States;  but  what  is  the  good  of  laws  while 
we  have  police  and  mayors  who  are  not  in 
sympathy  with  those  laws?  " 

Just  listen  while  I  tell  you  how  China 
does  things.  You  know  about  her  banish- 
ing opium  and  the  opium-dens.  Well,  in 
and  around  Foo-chou  they  used  to  have 
great  poppy-fields  —  fields  of  beavitiful  pop- 
pies— beautiful  if  one  would  just  use  his  eyes 
and  did  not  stop  to  think.  China  has  not 
only  ruled  out  the  opium-dens,  but  she  has 
orderetl  her  people  to  stop  fjrowing  poppies. 
When  Chinamen  of  wealth  were  making 
great  fortunes  in  growing  opium  they  were 
not  inclined  to  obey  the  law.  They  said,  as 
some  people  say  here  in  America,  "It  is  no- 
body's business  what  crop  you  raise  on  your 
own  land."  But  the  government  sent  sol- 
diers and  mowed  down  the  poppies.  The 
owners,  with   their  money   to  back  them. 
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were  stubborn  and  contrary,  like  some  of 
the  saloon-keepers  in  dry  {owns  in  Ohio. 
But  the  Chinese  ofllcers  said,  "  Here,  don't 
you  plant  any  more  poppies  or  we  will  take 
care  of  you."  Once  more,  however,  like  the 
saloon-keepers  of  Ohio,  they  gradually  start- 
ed in  the  business  again.  I  think  they 
were  warned  three  times  to  obey  the  law; 
but  after  the  third  offense,  these  offenders, 
about  half  a  do/en  of  them,  were  arrested 
and  brought  into  the  city;  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample before  others,  the  Chinese  officials 
did  what?  AVhy,  they  beheaded  the  whole 
gang  of  rebels  —  rebels  against  good  govern- 
ment and  common  sense. 

Now,  I  had  said  "amen"  to  every  thing 
else  in  Bro.  Beard's  talk;  and  I  was  just 
ready  to  clap  my  hands  where  I  heard  these 
six  or  seven  men  were  brought  to  i)unish- 
ment;  but  when  the  si)eaker  said  they  were 
all  beheaded  I  did  not  clap  my  hands  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  I  had  raised  them 
up,  and  was  almost  ready  to  bring  them  to- 
gether; but  when  I  thought  of  such  a  sud- 
den and  awful  method  of  bringing  an  im- 
penitent soul  so  suddenly  into  the  presence 
of  his  Maker  I  hesitated.  I  am  glad  those 
men  were  punished;  and  may  be  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  best  for  all  concerned 
to  do  this,  for  since  then  there  have  been  no 
more  poppy-fields  flaunting  their  beauti- 
ful colors  in  and  around  Foo-chou.  If  those 
men  could  have  been  shut  up  for  life  or  for 
a  term  of  years  while  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  took 
them  kindly  in  charge  and  taught  them 
how  Christ  Jesus  left  his  throne  in  heaven 
and  came  down  to  a  suffering  and  sinful 
world,  is  it  not  possible  that  one  or  more  of 
those  rebellious  citizens  might  have  been 
made  a  good  man?  The  Chinese  way  of 
reasoning  seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  that 
old  adage,  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian."  Well,  friends,  what  is  it 
that  we  need  to-day  here  in  our  own  nation 
to  teach  men  to  reverence  and  respect  law? 
Shall  we  take  off  their  heads?  God  forbid; 
but  something  should  be  done  to  make  the 
law  more  of  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Instead 
of  taking  off  their  physical  heads  by  law, 
let  us  prevent  mayors  from  being  any  long- 
er the  "heads"  of  our  great  cities — that  is, 
when  they  absolutely  refuse  to  live  up  to 
their  oath  of  office.  We  were  informed  at 
the  conference  that  men  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are 
evil  have  just  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Black  bill — a  bill  to  remove  mayors  and  oth- 
er officials  from  office  when  it  is  evident  that 
they  do  not  propose  to  enforce  law.  Our 
conference  passed  a  resolution  regretting 
that  this  good  and  righteous  bill  should 
have  failed  for  tlie  time  being.  But  it  only 
puts  us  back  a  little.  We  shall  prevail  in 
the  end,  for  we  are  "  marching  on." 

On  page  368  of  our  last  issue  I  said  I  had 
received  a  copy  of  a  law  recently  jmssed  here 
in  Ohio.     See  cojiy  of  it  on  next  column. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  that  we  have  a 
Governor  here  in  Ohio  who  is  willing  to  put 
down  in  plain  black  and  white  his  official 
approval  of  the  above  just  and   righteous 


law,  no  matter  what  amount  of  pressure  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  and  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  may  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  question.  Now,  my 
good  friends,  here  is  something  for  you  to 
do.   If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 


(House  BUI  Xo.  46.) 

AN    ACT 

To  amend  section  12965  of  the  General  Code, 
relative  to  smoking  or  using  cigarettes 
by  minors. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the   General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Ohio: 
Skction  1.    That  section  12965  of  the  General 
Code  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  12965.  Whoever  sells,  gives,  or  furnishes 
to  a  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  a  ci- 
garette, cigarette  wrapiier.  or  substitute  for 
eitlier,  or  a  cigar  or  tobacco,  shall  be  lined  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  less 
than  two  days  nor  more  than  tliirty  days,  or 
both;  and  for  eacli  subsequent  offense  sliall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  imjirisoned  not  less 
than  five  days  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 

Section  2.  That  said  original  section  12965 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Granville  W.  Moonev, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Francis  W.  Treaijway, 

Freiiclent  of  the  Senate. 
Passed  April  21.  1910. 
Approved  April  25,  1910. 

.JuDSON  Harmon,  Governor. 


You  will  notice  from  the  above  that  there  is  now  a  line  of 
825.00  or  more  for  anybody,  old  or  young,  wbu  gives  a  boy  un- 
der the  age  of  1«  a  chew  of  tobacco  or  a  cigar  or  cigarette; 
and  the  purpose  of  this  card  Is.  largely,  to  ask  you  to  help  to 
have  this  law  rigidly  enforced,  especially  as  it  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  (iovernor  of  Ohio,  Judson  Harmon. 

who  sell  tobacco  in  your  neighborhood  are 
not  complying  with  thi?  new  and  righteous 
law,  will  you  do  your  part  by  letting  them 
see  a  copy  of  it?  I  am  going  to  have  some 
cards  printed  containing  the  law  as  above; 
and  if  you  will  pass  them  around  we  will 
furnish  as  many  postpaid,  free  of  charge,  as 
the  State  of  Ohio  or  the  whole  United  States 
can  take  care  of.  I  refer  to  other  States  be- 
cause it  may  do  a  lot  of  good  to  have  ]ieople 
living  elsewhere  know  what  Ohio  is  doing. 
Now,  then,  send  in  your  applications  for 
cards — the  more  the  "better.  Of  course  we 
expect  you  to  use  them  judiciously,  and 
where  they  will  do  good.  Every  teacher  in 
the  i)ublic' schools  of  Ohio,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  willing  to  ])resent  these  cards  before  the 
school  and  give  them  to  those  who  want 
one.  Let  us  all  rally  together,  and  become 
personal  home  missionarif  .■^  for  the  time  be- 
ing. Call  the  attention  of  the  school  scholars 
particularly  to  the  fact  that  we  here  in  Ohio 
propose  to  stop  building  bigger  penitentiaries 
in  Ohio,  at  least  for  our  boys;  and  we  pro- 
pose, too,  to  stop  building  asylums  to  ac- 
commodate more  idiots  and  imbeciles.  AVe 
are  not  planning  to  "kill  off  the  fools,"  but 
we  are  planning  to  stop  growing  that  kind 
of  crop,  here  in  Ohio.  "  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  the  following  was 
put  into  my  hands: 

Dear  Mr.  Jioot.—I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  tenor  of  yoxir  sermon  in  the  last 
Gle.\ning.s.  I  know  much  about  tlie  condition 
among  our  young  folks,  as  they  often  come  to  me 
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for  private  advice.  I  have  to-day  tried  to  save  one 
boy  from  paying  875  to  a  quack  for  "  a  course  of 
treatment."  He  told  tlie  boy  that  would  not  be  all, 
only  a  good  start,  as  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
work  a  cure.  And  not  a  word  can  one  say  in  print 
without  bringing  in  protests  from  the  good  people. 
You  have  the  advantage  of  me  in  this  line.  I  once 
tried  to  give  .some  earnest  advice  to  boys  in  this 
line;  but  one  of  the  editors  returned  the  article,  say- 
ing this  sex  question  must  be  let  alone.  O  God!  how 
long?  The  boys  must  suffer  all  their  lives:  never  be 
the  men  they  might  have  been:  and  married  women 
must  often  do  the  same  on  account  of  the  lust  of 
man.  largely  brought  on  by  cigarettes,  tobacco, 
and  drink,  but  not  by  fruits,  grains,  and  vegeta- 
bles. I  started  out  only  to  thank  you  for  your  arti- 
cle— show  my  appreciation.  But  it  is  hard  to  stop 
when  I  get  started  on  this  subject. 

When  you  people  come  out  here  I  am  going  to 
make  you  some  drink  of  wheat,  all  my  own  make, 
costing  about  3  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  good,  too,  as 
well  as  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome. 

Most  cordially, 

Hudson,  Ohio,  June  7.  T.  B.  Terry. 


Health  Notes 

By  A.  1.  Root 


GOING  WITHOUT   SUPPER,  ETC. 

It  is  now  toward  three  months  since  I 
have  taken  any  food  (except  apples)  after 
the  noon  meal;  and  so  far,  dear  friends,  I 
am  more  in  love  with  it  than  ever;  and  I 
am  just  beginning  to  discover  that  it  in- 
cludes something  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  till  recently.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little 
sleep  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  my 
dinner  for  several  years  past.  It  must  have 
been  thirty  years  ago  when  I  began  to  break 
down,  and  my  good  old  friend  Dr.  Salisbury 
said  I  should  never  think  of  eating  a  meal 
when  tired  out  with  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal labor.  He  said  it  would  add  ten  years 
to  my  life  if  I  would  take  a  good  nap  just 
before  dinner.  He  may  have  said  jtist  be- 
fore each  meal  —  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Well,  I  have  been  doing  this  for  at  least 
ten  or  twenty  years  past.  In  fact,  I  could 
not  hold  out  without  it;  and  I  want  to  say 
to  all  of  you  that  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  is  troubled  with  indigestion  will  find  it 
a  tremendous  help  to  get  a  good  rest  (and  a 
short  nap  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world)  just 
before  mealtime,  especially  before  the  heart- 
iest meal  of  the  day.  I  think  almost  any 
physician  will  agree  with  this.  The  diges- 
tive apparatus  can  never  do  its  best  work 
when  you  are  tired  out  and  used  up.  Your 
rest  over  night  has  recuperated  and  recruit- 
ed your  system  so  that  all  the  organs  ought 
to  be  in  good  trim  for  breakfast.  Now  make 
a  mark  right  here.  I  am  coming  back  to 
this  point  a  little  further  on.  If  you  stop 
your  work,  whatever  it  is,  before  noon,  go 
off  to  some  quiet  place  where  there  is  plen- 
ty of  air,  and  lie  down,  and  you  will  soon 
get  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little  sleep. 
\Mien  you  awake  you  will  probably  not  be 
as  hungry  as  you  were  before  your  nap,  but 
your  digestive  apparatus  will  be  in  very 
much  better  trim  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  nourishment  your  dinner  affords 
you.     Now,  I  have  for  some  twenty  years 


past  been  getting  the  rest  needed  before 
both  breakfast  and  diimer.  I  have  also  of 
late  been  in  the  habit  of  having  a  nap  after 
my  five-o'clock  supper.  The  reason  is,  I 
am  "played  out"  if  I  do  not  have  this  rest; 
and  without  it  I  feel  incapable  of  looking 
over  the  heap  of  periodicals  (that  come  ev- 
ery day)  toward  evening.  Now  notice.  My 
breakfast  and  dinner  are  taken  according  to 
Dr.  Salisbury,  but  not  my  supper;  and  for 
years  past  I  have  been  more  or  less  disturb- 
ed during  the  night  by  indigestion,  mani- 
festing itself  by  nightmares,  etc.;  and  when, 
according  to  my  brother's  suggestions,  I 
went  without  my  supper,  these  unpleasant 
symptoms  ceased  at  once;  and  even  though 
I  went  to  bed  feeling  hungry  and  faint  I  al- 
ways woke  up  feeling  bright  and  well  —  no 
hunger  at  all.  In  fact,  I  greatly  enjoy  look- 
ing after  the  chickens,  and  taking"  a  hoe 
and  working  in  the  garden  until  breakfast 
is  fuUy  ready.  I  am  never  in  a  hurry  for 
breakfast  at  all.  Now,  on  the  old  plan  of 
three  meals  a  day,  before  my  dinner  was  all 
out  of  the  way,  a  lot  of  rich  and  nourishing 
food  was  taken  at  five  o'clock.  Of  course  I 
felt  hungry,  and  thought  I  needed  food. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  baby  cry  because  it  felt 
bad,  and  mistaken  friends  imagined  the 
poor  thing  was  hungry,  and  then  added  to 
its  distress  and  misery  by  giving  it  more 
food?  Sometimes  nature  protested  to  the 
extent  of  throwing  up  a  whole  lot,  and  then 
the  baby  could  laugh  and  smile  once  more. 
Perhai)s  it  is  not  much  use  to  talk,  for  the 
greater  part  of  you  will  think  "circum- 
stances differ;"  but  if  you  will  just  try  it 
for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week,  may  be 
you  will  have  some  more  kind  words  to  ex- 
press to  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root. 

Now  look  here.  I  have  had  just  one  reg- 
ular supper  in  the  past  three  months.  I  at- 
tended a  Congregational  conference  where 
they  had  a  banquet  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon; 
and  to  avoid  seeming  odd  or  singular,  and 
also  to  test  the  effect  of  supper,  I  decided  to 
partake  with  the  rest.  By  the  way,  this 
banquet  was  a  model  of  its  kind.  We  had 
cream-potatoes,  nice  bread  and  butter,  eggs, 
etc.,  and  all  for  25  cents.  Every  thing  was 
nicely  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  church; 
and  if  all  banquets  were  like  that  one,  good 
wholesome  food  at  an  early  hour,  at  such  an 
exceedingly  moderate  price,  I  should  not 
have  much  to  say  against  them.  Well,  in 
order  to  see  how  a  supper  would  w'ork  once 
more,  I  ate  moderately  about  as  I  used  to 
do,  then  rode  in  the  open  air  about  35  miles 
in  an  automobile.  The  open-air  ride  should 
have  helped  to  digest  that  supper  if  any 
thing  would;  but  I'was  distressed  all  night, 
had  the  nightmare,  had  to  get  up  one  or 
more  times,  and  got  up  in  the  morning  with 
a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  without  a  bit  of 
the  exhilaration  and  enthusiasm  that  I  had 
all  along  of  late  enjoyed  from  the  refreshing 
morning  air.  I  said  right  away,  "No  more 
suppers  for  me."  You  see.  with  my  present 
program  I  am  thoroughly  rested  before  each 
of  the  two  meals  of  the  day;  and  when  I  re- 
tire for  the  night  the  food  taken  at  noon  is 
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thoroughly  digested  and  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  a  general  fleaning-uj)  of  all  odds 
and  ends  in  the  uhole  digestive  apparatus. 
Before  I  go  to  sleep  nature  has  a  chance  to 
mend,  and  close  up  and  clean  up  everything 
in  the  whole  machinery,  for  there  is  no 
trash  lying  around  in  the  way  to  breed  ap- 
pendicitis, fever,  and  other  ills. 

Perhai)s  I  should  not  omit  saying  that  at 
just  live  o'clock  I  have  tliree  or  four  good 
nice  ajiples.  I  sjjoke  to  Terry  about  it.  He 
said  that  good  raw  ap])les  can  be  so  easily 
digested  that  they  are  taken  care  of  and  ovit 
of  the  way  within  an  hour  or  two  after  eat- 
ing them;  and  I  tell  you  I  enjoy  my  apples 
every  day  of  my  life  as  I  never  enjoyed  ap- 
ples or  any  other  fruit  before. 


OATS     FOH     PEOPI.K     AS     WELL    AS     FOR     CHICKENS; 
ROLLED  OATS   VERSUS    ROLLED   WHEAT. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — I  have  given  some  thought  to  nu- 
trition, and  read  what  you  and  Terry  write  on  the 
subject.  Have  you  read  BuUetin  No.  207,  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station?  I  believe  you  will  find 
It  of  great  interest,  and  will  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  it. 

I  have  eaten  Pettljohn's  rolled  wheat,  and  also 
rolled  oats,  and  like  the  oats  much  the  better, 
while  the  cost  is  only  about  half.  I  use  the  oats 
without  cooking^  with  cream  or  goat's  milk,  to 
dampen  them  slightly.  I  chew  them  well,  and  find 
them  very  good  fcjod.  1  have  been  using  them 
thus  for  three  years,  and  am  now  heavier  than  at 
any  time  before  in  my  life.  I  ,am  five  feet  ten  inch- 
es in  height,  and  weigh  166  lbs.  I  have  a  boy  of  five 
and  a  girl  of  three  years,  and  have  not  paid  ten 
cents  for  medicine  during  their  lives  for  either 
them  or  their  parents.  They  usually  have  cocoa  to 
drink,  or  goafs  milk,  and  nearly  always  ask  for 
some  rolled  oats  (uncooked)  to  put  into  the  last 
few  spoonfuls  of  their  drink;  and  nearly  all  the 
bread  we  eat  is  made  with  one-third  rolled  oats  to 
two-thirds  flour.  Give  this  a  trial,  then  advise  all 
your  readers  to  go  and  do  likewise,  and  for  ever 
after  thank  you  and  me, 

I  buy  rolled  oats  in  flO-lb.  bags  of  Montgo.nery 
Ward  &  Co.;  and  when  the  peoijle  know  their  val- 
ue the  price  will  be  very  much  higher  than  they 
now  are.  The  price  for  May  and  .Tune  is  82.18  per 
S)0-lb.  bag,  while  the  cheapest  flour  is  S2.90  for  98 
lbs.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  need  a 
roller  to  roll  wheat  at  home  when  these  oats  may 
be  bought  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  are  far  better  in  every  way.  Compare  the 
analyses  of  food  stuflfs  below: 
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Notice  how  well  oats  compare  with  wheat  In  eve- 
ry element,  and  particularly  in  protein  and  fat,  the 
two  Important  ones.  And  the  oats  are  about  one- 
half  richer  in  protein  than  flour,  and  more  than 
seven  times  as  rich  in  fat.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Scotch  live  largely  on  oatmeal,  and  they  are 
good  examples  of  brawny,  healthy,  and  vigorous 
men.    It  is  little  less  than  (•riminal  to  feed  growing 


children  largely  on  white  bread  and  potatoes.  They 
need  more  protein  and  fat  than  do  adults,  particu- 
larly the  aged  or  idle.  Notice  bread  and  crackers. 
The  latter  have  .seven  times  as  much  fat  and  but  7 
the  water.  Eggs  and  oysters  make  a  poor  showing, 
considering  price,  while  cocoanut,  pe.anuts,  cocoa, 
and  chocolate  show  u|)  well.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  the  cost  of  hii/h  liriny  have  made  people 
"sit  up  and  take  ncjtice  "  as  never  before. 

The  prices  given  in  the  table  .are,  of  course,  only 
approximate,  as  the.v  vary  greatly  in  different  sec- 
tions and  with  different  merchants, 

I  also  use  rolled  oats  almost  exclusively  as  feed 
for  my  young  chicks,  so  far  as  grain  Is  concerned, 
and  find  it  an  excellent  feed, 

I  should  judge  that  the  fine  meal  that  might  be 
sifted  from  these  oats  would  be  equal  or  superior  to 
most  meals  as  a  substitute  for  pollen  (for  bees),  as  it 
Is  more  highly  nitrogenous.  Peameal  might  be  an 
exception. 

Packerville,  Ct.,  May  7.  E.  P.  Robinson. 

The  above  letter  came  to  hand  some  time 
ago.  Since  then  we  have  been  using  a  good 
deal  of  rolled  oats;  and  the  nicest  gems  I 
think  I  ever  ate  were  made  by  mixing  rolled 
oats  with  graham  flour.  The  oats  were  first 
soaked  in  sour  milk  over  night  before  being 
stirred  into  the  graham  flour.  And,  by  the 
way,  it  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  roll- 
ed oats  are  not  only  cheaper  than  wheat  or 
wheat  flour,  but  cheaper  for  chickens,  espe- 
cially baby  chicks,  and,  in  fact,  for  chicks 
of  any  age,  than  any  of  the  chick  foods  on 
the  market.  No  matter  where  you  buy 
your  baby  chick  food,  or  prepared  chick 
food  of  any  sort,  if  you  feed  it  in  a  pan  or 
tight  box  you  will  find  with  the  very  best 
samples  quite  a  per  cent  of  some  stuff  that 
the  chickens  will  not  eat.  Some  of  it  they 
wall  consume  if  they  are  starved  to  it;  but  it 
certainly  does  not  i>ay  to  force  chickens  to 
eat  what  they  do  not  seem  to  want.  Well, 
this  rolled  oats  is,  every  particle  of  it,  nour- 
ishing food,  and  the  chickens  will  eat  it  up 
perfectly  clean.  The  dust  or  fine  flour,  what 
little  there  is  of  it,  if  mixed  up  with  water, 
or,  better  still,  with  milk,  makes  the  best 
tvet  mash  in  the  world,  I  do  believe,  for 
chickens  of  any  age. 
The  table  Bro.  R.  has  given  above  is  some- 
what startling;  but  comparing  it  with 
other  tables  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment at  AVashington  I  think  it 
is  about  correct. 

Now,  just  one  thing  more  about 
no  suppers.  The  meal  that  suits  me 
best  just  nou'  for  breakfast  and  din- 
ner (and,  in  fact,  I  have  told  Mrs.  Root 
I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  it  winter 
and  summer)  is  oatmeal  mush  bak- 
ed slowly  in  an  oven  until  it  can  be 
sliced  up  like  bread. 

Put  several  slices  on  your  plate, 
right  warm  from  the  oven.  Cover 
them  well  with  butter;  then  put  on 
some  good  thick  honey,  say  thedrain- 
ings  from  the  uncapping-can.  Now 
with  a  small  pitcher  of  milk  right  by 
your  plate  (I  rather  prefer  cold  milk  if  I 
can  get  it.  especially  in  summer)  it  makes 
a  repast  fit  for  a  king,  or  better  still,  perhaps, 
for  a  laboring  man  who  works  out  of  doors 
every  day.  T  verily  believe  I  would  consent 
to  be  a  vegetarian  if  I  could  have  plenty  of 
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oats  cooked  in  this  way  with  good  milk  and 
honey,  and  good  crops  of  oats  right  in  sight, 
growing  on  our  own  farm,  to  furnish  oats 
for  the  family,  as  well  as  for  the  horses  and 
chickens.  Doesn't  this  come  pretty  near 
being  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"? 

One  of  my  recent  "happy  surprises"  was 
that,  since  omitting  suppers,  loan  eat  honey 
for  my  noon  meal  in  a  way  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  for  years  past. 


A    CLIPPING     FROM     THE    HOME     PAPERS 

WHEN  THEY  WERE   FIRST  STARTED 

IN  THIS  JOURNAL  35  YEARS  AGO. 

While  discussing  Terry,  Fletcher,  Sin- 
clair, and  others,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
food  really  needed  to  sustain  health,  I  re- 
called some  of  my  experiments  conducted 
in  1875,  when  the  Home  papers  were  first 
made  a  department  in  Gleanings;  and  to 
show  you  how  history  repeats  itself  I  make 
the  following  extract  from  Chap.  V.,  De- 
cember, 1875: 

We  have  in  our  home  ofttimes  discussed  the  com- 
parative expense  of  the  different  articles  of  food, 
especially  when  there  seemed  unusual  need  of  re- 
ducing expenses:  and  the  difhculty  of  getting  at 
any  really  definite  figures  in  the  matter  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  following  experiments: 

Nov.  1.  for  breakfast  I  ate  five  graham  gems. 
These,  with  a  cent's  worth  of  butter,  cost  3  cts.  8o 
far  as  the  gems  were  concerned,  my  hunger  was 
perfectly  satiated:  but  I  could  with  ease  have  eaten 
after  this  a  piece  of  pie  and  perhaps  cake — may  be 
an  apple  or  bunch  of  grapes  also;  but  as  I  was  "  in 
pursuit  of  science,"  and  bent  on  determining  just 
how  much  food  was  really  needed,  T  ate  nothing 
more.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  did  not  get  hun- 
gry before  noon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  unusual- 
ly well.  At  dinner  I  ate  4  oz.  of  rice,  costing  3  cts., 
with  one  ounce  each  of  sugar  and  butter,  which 
made  a  very  good  meal  for  5  cents.  As  I  used  few 
dishes  for  this  simple  repast,  the  labor  of  preparing 
the  meal  was  also  economized.  The  next  meal  was 
4  oz.  corn  meal  and  half  a  pint  of  milk — cost  3  cts. 

The  fourth  meal  was  K  pint  of  beans  —  cost  less 
than  hcdf  a  cent.  This  amount  seemed  so  ridicu- 
lously small  that  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  pretty 
severe  outdoor  labor  to  see  if  it  were  really  possible 
one  could  live  on  such  an  insignificant  expense. 
To  my  surprise  I  felt  unusually  well,  and  yet  this 
vegetable  was  one  that  always  disagreed  with  me 
when  eaten  as  usual  with  a  full  meal  of  other 
things.  In  all  these  experiments  I  had  taken  unu- 
sual trains  to  masticate  my  food,  and,  as  a  result,  ate 
sloirly. 

Fifth  meal,  beefsteak  and  pork  sausage,  1  lb.,  cost 
16  cts.  I  should  have  eaten  the  whole  with  ease  had 
not  Blue  Eyes  petitioned  for  a  part  of  "  papa's  sup- 
per," and  so  my  supper  cost  14  cents. 

As  the  program  was  that  I  was  to  have  what  I 
liked,  providing  I  could  give  the  cost  of  it,  I  next 
chose  ginger-snaps,  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  and 
cheese.  As  I  had  eaten  no  fruit  I  chose  a  good 
glass  of  lemonade  at  the  close  of  the  meal,  which 
cost  1  ct.,  the  cheese  2  cts.,  and  the  snaps  8  cts. — 11 
cts.  in  all. 

Seventh  meal,  XM.  lbs.  of  potatoes  roasted  in  the 
coals— cost  less  than  half  a  cent:  and  the  milk  eat- 
en with  them  brought  it  up  to  2  cts.:  but  as  I  got 
hungry  before  supper  I  concluded  that  potatoes 
would  not  compare  with  the  grains  and  beans. 

Eighth  meal  —  felt  like  having  some  more  meat: 
and  to  try  something  a  little  cheaper  I  paid  25  cts. 
for  a  soup-bone.  This  gave  a  very  good  meal  for 
about  4  cents. 

Ninth  meal  —  4  oz.  oatmeal,  and  a  most  delicious 
meal  it  was,  for  about  3  cents. 

Tenth  meal — one  gill  of  whole  corn  .soaked  in  wa- 
ter 16  hours,  the  hull  taken  off  in  the  usual  way 
with  a  lye  made  of  ashes,  and  corn  boiled  until 
thoroughly  cooked.  When  eaten  slowly  with  a  lit- 
tle salt  it  made  a  good  meal  for  only  K  of  a  cent. 


Eleventh  meal,  and  the  most  delicious  one  of  all, 
was  simply  whole  clean  wheat  boiled  until  well 
cooked,  and  served  with  butter  and  clover  honey. 
I  ate  about  X  of  a  cent's  worth,  and  about  2  cents' 
worth  of  butter  and  honey,  but  ate  more  than  I 
needed. 

Twelfth  meal  — oysters.  They  cost  10  cts.:  milk  1 
ct.,  crackers  2M:  whole  expense,  13M  cents. 

Thirteenth  meal  — eggs  roasted  on  the  coals,  a  la 
boyhood  days.  This  experiment  was  a  failure  from 
the  fact  that  we  roasted  only  five,  and,  after  eating 
these,  were  so  hungry  that  we  ate  a  quarter  of  a 
grape  pudding  and  a  large  slice  of  home-made  gin- 
gerbread. The  latter  costs  only  5  cents  per  lb., 
while  the  snaps  are  18  at  the  grocery.  Eggs  would 
be  Quite  expensive  lor  a  full  meal  at  present  rates 
122  cts.),  and  we  should  probably  want  eight  or 
ten  to  be  equivalent  to  54  lb.  of  wheat. 

In  the  above  experiments  it  will  be  observed  that 
we  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  sanitary  mat- 
ters, and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  discourage  the 
use  of  meat,  having  at  one  time  regained  health  by 
an  exclusively  meat  diet  of  many  weeks:  but  there 
is  one  very  important  fact  elucidated,  viz.,  that  a 
more  extensive  use  of  our  grains  in  their  unground 
and  unbolted  state  would  not  only  be  a  great  sav- 
ing of  money  but  a  positive  gain  in  health.  As  an 
illustration,  a  pound  of  wheat  costs  2  cts.,  and  is 
worth  more  in  every  way  than  a  pound  of  flour 
that  costs  4  cts.  or  a  pound  of  bread  costing  from  8 
to  10.  Cracked  wheat,  it  is  true,  can  be  bought  of 
the  grocer:  but  as  it  must  inevitably  pass  through 
several  hands  before  it  gets  to  the  consumer,  they 
really  can  not  furnish  for  much  less  than  6  or  8  cts. 
what  they  pay  2  cts.  for.  Much  the  same  might 
be  said  of  all  our  grains:  and  if  you  have  never 
tried  cooking  them  whole  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. If  they  are  simply  broken  in  two,  say  in  a 
common  cofTee-mill,  they  will  cook  more  quickly; 
and  mills  are  now  in  the  market  for  this  purpose,  in 
size  and  capacity  from  a  coffee-mill  all  the  way  up. 

The  great  strides  that  are  now  being  made  in  sci- 
ence and  the  arts  and  industries  are,  by  a  kind  of 
Yankee  faculty  for  cutting  'cross  lots,  producing 
just  as  good  or  even  a  better  article,  with  less  labor 
and  machinery,  less  complication,  and  fewer  hands 
enu'loyed.  Suppose  we  had  a  job  of  work  to  do  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  stream.  We  might  go  down 
stream  a  mile  to  get  to  a  bridge,  and  then  come 
back  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  or  we  might  roll  up 
our  trousers  and  splash  through,  and  have  the 
work  a  good  way  along  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
bridge.  Some  might  say  that  the  latter  is  an  un- 
dignified way:  but  if  it  is  the  only  road  to  honest 
independence,  we  would  advise  taking  it.  We  can 
splash  through  the  water  on  a  small  scale  by  tak- 
ing the  coffee-mill  s(jme  evening  and  seeing  how 
much  money  we  can  nuike  by  grinding  wheat  at  2 
cts.  per  lb.;  for  even  when  ground  very  coarsely  it 
can  be  made  into  most  excellent  bread.  You  can 
splash  through  the  water  again  by  purchasing  meat 
that  is  good  and  wholesome,  at  4  ct.s.  per  lb.  instead 
of  Ifi.  And,  again,  by  ];aying  cash  for  every  thing 
you  buy,  and  insisting  that  you  have  it  at  the  very 
lowest  cash  figure.  Haven't  you  the  cash  on  hand? 
Reduce  your  expenses  so  that  you  can  lay  up  half  of 
what  you  have  formerly  paid  out  for  your  table  In 
the  way  1  have  mentioned  :  and  before  you  are 
frightened  for  fear  such  a  course  may  look  undig- 
nified, reflect  that  some  of  the  finest  minds  the 
world  has  ever  produced  have  been  obliged  to  study 
this  matter  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  — how  to  live 
cheaply. 

We  have  plenty  of  men  in  our  cities  who  make  it 
a  business  to  help  those  who  are  not  afraid  to 
splash  through  the  water,  b.v  offering  the  staple 
commodities  of  life  at  very  close  figures  indeed; 
but  you  must  pay  cash,  for  these  men  figure  on  so 
small  a  profit  that  it  is  entirel.y  out  of  the  question 
to  add  a  per  cent  to  cover  the  losses  on  bad  custom- 
ers, as  most  of  oui;  country  merchants  and  grocers 
are  obliged  to  do:  and,  for  that  matter,  you  can  al- 
most always  make  an  arrangement  with  your  own 
grocer,  if  .vou  will  tell  him  that  his  money  is  always 
ready,  or,  better  still,  if  he  is  trusty,  give  him  the 
money  to  get  what  you  want  when  he  goes  to  the 
city.  If  you  have  always  the  mone.v  in  your  pock- 
et you  need  not  fear  but  that  you  will  always  find 
him  accommodating. 

You  see  from  the  above  that  I  went  over 
the  same  ground  where  Terry  and  P'letcher 
have  recently  made  such  a  stir  showing 
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that  we  can  not  only  get  good  health,  but 
very  much  better  he  .1th,  by  eating  only  a 
little  of  some  plain  anil  simple  article  of 
food,  and  only  one  or  at  most  two  kinds  of 
food  at  the  same  meal.  Not  only  this,  but 
I  had  in  some  way  caught  on  to  the  imjjor- 
tance  of  eating  slowly  and  chewing  thor- 
oughly. See  italics  in  the  third  i)aragraph 
in  the  above.  Again,  I  decided  ;>5  years 
ago  that  the  most  ddicions  food  I  could 
get  hold  of  was  boiled  wheat,  with  butter 
and  clover  honey,  liut  the  ehrapesf  meal, 
and  perhai)S  almost  as  delicious  as  the 
wheat,  was  hulled  corn.  .Tust  think  of  it — 
X  cent's  worth  of  corn  satisfied  the  appe- 
tite and  gave  abundant  strength  to  do  good 
hard  work  in  the  open  air  !  A  meal  entire- 
ly of  beans  cost  a  little  more.  Of  course 
many  articles  of  food  cost  more  than  they 
did  :55  years  ago;  but  it  still  remains  true 
that  anybofly  who  cares  to  cut  down  living 
exjienses  can  easily  do  it  and  have  better 
health — yes,  far  better — than  where  we  pay 
anywhere  from  15  to  50  cents  for  a  good 
square  meal  t/iree  times  a  day,  week  in  and 
week  out. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  time  about 
the  exorbitant  prices  of  all  sorts  of  food,  etc. 
In  order  to  show  you  that  things  are  not  in 
such  a  terribly  bad  condition  now,  let  me 
make  another  quotation  from  that  journal 
printed  o5  years  ago: 

From  quotations  from  W.  P.  Southworth  A-  Co.,  116 
Ontario  St.,  Cleveland.  O.,  I  glean  the  following: 

Standard  A  coffee  sugar  by  the  barrel,  1054  cents: 
retails  for  12/4.  (lolden  syrup  in  5-lb.  kegs,  66  cents: 
retails  at  81.00.  Cod-fish,  25  lbs..  5K  cents:  retails  at 
8  cents,  (ierman  erasive  soap,  by  the  box.  4^  cents: 
retails  at  8  cents.  Soda  and  saleratus.  10-lb.  lot.s.  7 
cents:  retails  at  10  cents.  Oatmeal  and  barley  in 
2n-lb.  lots,  5  and  7  cents:  retails  for  8  and  10.  Corn 
■starch  in  40-lb.  boxes,  10  cents;  retails  at  15.  Rice, 
10-lb.  lots.  8^:  retails  for  12. 

Four  hours  ago  I  stepped  into  a  neighbor's  gro- 
cery and  selected  canned  goods  for  my  dinner.  I 
ate  a  full  forty  cents'  worth,  and  yet  was  no  better 
satisfied  than  with  my  three  cents'  worth  of  wheat, 
butter,  and  honey. 

I  have  selected  only  a  few  of  the  necessaries  as 
samples:  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  would  certainl.y 
be  out  of  place  in  a  home  where  economy  is  to  be 
made  one  of  the  fine  arts,  it  seems  to  me.  to  say 
nothing  of  other  objections. 

Dear  friends,  if  you  get  right  down  to  it, 
there  are  many  things  that  are  very  much 
cheaper  than  they  were  35  years  ago. 


"DIGGING  OI'R  GRAVES  WITH  OI'R  TKETH." 

My  clear  ifrot/ie/- .—Glkanings  comes  to  our  table 
regularly,  and  your  kindly  brotherly  suggestions 
show  th.at  you  find  something  in  life  of  far  more 
value  than  mere  paltry  dollars.  1  note  with  spe- 
cial interest  what  you  say  in  your  issue  of  May  1 
relative  to  the  omission  of  supper.  I  am  sure  .vour 
j)!an  is. an  excellent  one.  As  a  rule  our  people  are 
"digging  their  graves  with  their  teeth."  We  have 
all  been  eating  too  much,  ev-en  of  "  health  foods." 

Many  years  ago  I  practiced  what  you  preach  now, 
and  found  it  very  helpful.  Then  I  came  in  touch 
with  Dr.  Dewey's  and  Haskell's  "no  breakfast  " 
l)lan.  and  al.so  omitted  breakfast.  While  I  have 
not  strictly  adhered  to  the  jilan.  my  exjierience  has 
been  that  one  poail  meal  a  daij.  about  11  o'clock  a.m.. 
and  then  a  few  wholewheat  crackers  and  good  ripe 
fruit,  as  you  suggest,  about  6  o'clock  p.m..  are  all 
that  <Mir  bodies  retiulre  to  remain  in  good  health. 

I  have  i)leasure  in  mailing  you  one  of  Mr.  Has- 
kell's books  under  .separate  cover.  I'lease  receive 
It  with  my  compliments,  and  read  as  much  or  as 
little  as  you  like.  There  is  good  in  all  these  cults: 
and  when    combined  with    Fletcher's  method  of 


"chewing  the  stufl^ng  out "  of  every  mouthful  of 
food,  we  rise  to  higher  levels  of  living. 
Boonville.  Mo.  K.  W.  Pfaffenbekger. 

Accompanying  the  above  kind  letter  was 
a  beautiful  book  of  over  "200  pages  by  ('has. 
T.  Haskell,  of  Norwich,  Ct.  Price  $1.00. 
The  title  of  the  book  is,  "Perfect  Health: 
How  to  (iet  it  and  How  to  Keep  it.  Hy 
One  who  Has  it."  The  book  is,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  story  of  how  hundreds  of 
ailing  people  cured  themselves  of  various 
disea.ses  without  a  particle  of  medicine. 
The  book  goes  a  little  further  than  I  have 
gone  as  yet,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  going 
without  breakfast  as  well  as  sujjper^one 
good  wholesome  meal  a  day.  There  are  let- 
ters from  more  than  a  hundred  i)eople  who 
were  literally  "digging  their  graves  with 
their  teeth,"  and  did  not  know  it  till  Dr. 
l^ewey  and  Mr.  Haskell  opened  their  eyes. 
Home  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  I 
gave  a  review  of  Dewey's  book  in  Glean- 
ings for  March  1,  1896.  Dr.  Dewey  at  that 
time  was  having  great  success  in  curing  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  were  down  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  by  "going  without  their 
breakfast;"  fasting,  etc.,  and  they  are  still 
alive,  and  he  is  still  healing  humanity  in 
that  way.  Of  course,  going  without  your 
breakfast  simply  does  not  cure  all  diseases; 
but  going  without  food  till  Nature  has  had 
a  chance  to  catch  uj)  is  certainly  curing  a 
lot  of  ])eople.  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  one  chapter  in  the  book  where  a  lot  of 
prominent  people  who  had  become  strong 
and  well  by  fasting  met  together  in  what 
they  called"  a  "fasters'  feast."  Both  men 
and  women,  now  strong  and  well,  testified 
to  having  fasted  all  the  way  from  three  days 
to  thirty  or  forty,  and  e\en  fifty-five  days 
in  one  case.  Some  of  you  "may  say  you 
would  rather  die  than  go  "without"  eating  for 
so  long  a  time  as  the  above.  Very  well;  it 
is  your  privilege;  but  I  for  one  am  going  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age  if  so  simi)le  a  thing  as 
going  without  food  will  enable  Nature  to 
correct  and  remedy  all  ills.  The  author  of 
the  book  tells  us  that  going  without  break- 
fast jw.s<  twice  cured  him  of  a  headache  that 
doctors  had  worked  on  before  for  (k/ht 
}/(ars  without  effecting  a  cure.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  makes  very  much  difference 
whether  you  go  without  breakfast  or  sup- 
per; but  in  my  case  sujjper  seems  to  be  the 
better  one  to  omit,  because  I  have  a  good 
complete  rest  (and  sl<(p)  just  before  sitting 
down  to  the  two  other  meals. 


THE  STARVATION  C  TnE:  WII.I,  IT  WORK   WITH    ALL 
PEOPLE    ALIKE? 

Mr.  Root. — I  trust  I  sliall  not  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous for  writing  to  you  to  warn  you  against 
attempting  a  prolonged  fast  as  you  proposed  on  p. 
231. 

Vour  attenuated  body  has  not  enough  reserved 
material  laid  up  in  it.  Your  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament keeps  the  sui)ply  used  up  about  as  fast  as 
It  is  digested.  You  have  no  surplus  flesh.  Some 
people  store  a  great  deal  t)f  surplus  llesh  until  over- 
loaded, .and  still  continue  storing. 

.Some  store  a  great  deal,  but  use  it  in  case  of  need, 
and  can  perform  great  feats  of  prolonged  exertion, 
and  could  fa.st  a  long  while.  I  believe  some  could 
fast  twice  forty  days.  The  system  can  be  trained  tf) 
control  the  storing  and  al.so  the  using,  in  certain 
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directions,  or  by  different  parts  of  the  body  or  brain, 
by  doing  as  Sinclair  did.  a  little  at  a  time:  then  a  lit- 
tle more  and  a  little  more,  with  rest  and  change  be- 
tween for  storing  power  again  in  the  form  of  digest- 
ed material.  This  is  the  way  in  which  habits,  either 
for  good  or  ill.  become  established,  that  are  .so  hard 
to  break;  and  a  habit  mav  be  either  bodily  or  men- 
tal. 

Many  of  our  habits  are  inherited.  y\'e  were  train- 
ed in  these  before  we  were  born  or  begotten.  Habits 
formed  by  associations,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
much  more  easily  overcome,  for  good  or  evil  than 
those  inherited;  and  those  inherited  from  tempo- 
rary conditions  of  the  parents,  though  not  in  many 
cases  very  striking  and  troublesome,  are  so  stubborn 
to  deal  with  as  permanent  conditions  of  many  gen- 
erations of  ancestors.  Here  Is  where  great  mistakes 
are  made  by  many  would-be  reformers  through  ig- 
norance of  these  things. 

I  have  had  great  opportunities  for  observing  these 
things  in  a  very  extensive  practice  in  applying  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  physiology,  and  phrenology  instead 
of  medicine— In  cases  among  all  classes  of  people, 
from  statesmen  to  convicts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  many  cases  an  uncommonly  Inti- 
mate and  confidential  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  ijer.sons. 

I  don't  want  you  to  starve  yourself  to  death  yet. 
I  want  you  to  stir  folks  up  on  your  varied  subjects 
awhile  longer.  If  you  are  going  to  depend  on  mirac- 
ulous aid  In  your  fast  it  would  not  prove  much  as 
to  natural  laws  for  the  Instruction  of  others:  but 
don't  think  that  I  don't  believe  fully  in  a  special 
dealing  of  Providence  with  our  individual  needs; 
but  I  believe  they  are  mainly  accomplished  by  nat- 
ural means  that  we  don't  see.  ^^ 

In  closing  permit  me  to  say  I  think  it  is  real 
naughty  "  of  you  to  say  it  is  "  funny  "  for  people  to 
starve  to  death  in  a  week  of  time  in  a  desert  or  in 
shipwrecks.  I  don't  believe  you  really  think  so. 
Their  bodies  are  In  the  habit  of  keeping  only  a. small 
supply  of  material  laid  up. 

Lafayette,  Ga.,  May  28.  C.  W.  Ludlow. 

Friend  L.,  you  are  a  good  deal  if  not  alto- 
pether  in  the  right  about  the  matter;  but 
while  I  am  feeling  as  well  as  I  do  now  by 
simply  going  without  any  supper  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  try  the  starvation  plan.  As 
it  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  fad,  however  (for 
many  people  are  trying  it) ,  we  shall  very 
soon  have  the  truth  pretty  well  sifted  out. 
If  I  am  correct,  Sinclair  was  by  no  means  a 
heavy  or  fleshy  man  when  he  started  out 
on  the  starvation  idea.  In  regard  to  your 
closing  sentence,  I  humbly  beg  pardon  for 
having  left  the  impression  that  I  have  little 
or  no  sympathy  for  those  who  really  starve 
to  death.  What  I  had  in  mind  as  being 
"funny"  was  that  Sinclair  had  also  been 
72  hours  without  food,  and,  instead  of  being 
starved  to  death,  he  was  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  very  much  alive,  indeed.  And,  by  the 
way,  my  own  family  made  a  protest  much 
like  yours  just  as  soon  as  I  suggested  a  fast 
of  several  days. 


PARCELS   POST,    ETC. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  May  21.  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fine  piece  of  sarcasm 
at  the  close. 

You  can  send  a  pound  of  merchandise  from  Cleve- 
land toany  one  of  twenty-nine  countries — anywhere 
in  the  world,  practically — for  12  cents.  But  if  you 
drop  It  in  the  Cleveland  postofflce  for  delivery  in 
East  Cleveland,  or  Akron  (40  miles).  It  costs  you  16 
cents.  You  can  mail  a  parcel  weighing  eleven 
pounds  at  the  same  rate  to  any  foreign  country. 
But  if  it  is  to  stay  in  the  LTnited  States,  the  limit  Is 
four  pounds.  The  express  companies  have  kindly 
lent  their  support  to  this  arrangement. 


SHORT    WEIGHTS     AND     SHORT     MEASURES; 
SCRIMPING  IN   FOOD   PRODUCTS. 

I  have  frequently  sjioken  of  hulled  corn 
as  a  delicious  and  healthful  food.  While  in 
Florida  we  used  quite  a  little  of  it;  and  to 
save  work  in  the  kitchen,  where  fuel  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  weather  warm  enough  with- 
out being  over  a  hot  stove,  we  have  used 
quite  a  little  hulled  corn  in  cans.  Well,  Mrs. 
Root  has  frequently  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  cans  were  never  full — 
some  of  them  not  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
Just  think  of  asking  the  consumer  to  pay 
for  the  can  and  the  expense  of  putting  it  up, 
and  then  giving  him  short  measure,  jvist  to 
save  the  fraction  of  a  cent!  ^^'hen  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  this  matter  I  have 
several  times  said  there  ought  to  be  a  i)rotest 
against  such  little  and  mean  methods  of 
robbing  the  consumer;  but  I  did  not  know 
just  where  to  direct  my  protest.  In  view  of 
the  above,  you  may  be  sure  I  rejoicetl  to  re- 
ceive a  leaflet  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the 
misbranding  of  corn.  Some  600  cases  of  this 
canned  corn,  put  up  here  in  Ohio,  were  ex- 
amined and  condemned  because  the  label 
on  each  can  said  it  contained  "2  lbs.  of 
corn,"  where  there  was  only  about  '26  to  '28 
ounces.  Now,  if  the  Food  and  Drugs  Com- 
mission is  going  to  go  right  through  the 
food  products  in  our  groceries,  and  insist 
that  the  contents  of  each  and  every  pack- 
age shall  correspond  exactly  with  the  claim 
on  the  label,  it  will  be  doing  a  wonderful 
work  for  the  millions  of  hard-working  peo- 
ple who  get  at  least  a  large  part  of  their  daily 
food  from  the  shelves  of  our  groceries  and 
country  stores.  May  God  help  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  see  that  every  hard-working  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  our  nation  has  a 
''square  deed.'''' 

"WE   CAN   SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY,"  ETC. 

In  our  last  issue,  p.  '20  of  the  advertising 
department,  I  spoke  of  the  skill  with  which 
swindling  firms  are  trying  to  imitate  per- 
sonal letters.     See  the  following: 

My  dear  Mr.  Root:  -I  am  enclosing  another  "fol- 
low up  "  letter  which  came  recently — from  an  "  In- 
vestment Ass'n."  Please  notice  the  superior  quality 
of  their  imitation  of  typewriter  work,  and  the  way 
my  name  has  been  filled  In.  Possibly  it  Is  not  a 
form  letter,  or,  rather,  it  may  be  a  form  letter  really 
typewritten.  At  any  rate.  It  Is  well  calculated  to 
deceive  any  one  into  believing  he  Is  receiving 
a  personal  letter.  I  feel  very  certain  they  are  swin- 
dlers, and  seldom  give  any  value.  It  seems  to  me 
the  postofflce  department  should  be  advised  of  the 
matter,  and  investigate  the  association's  methods. 

Packerville.  Conn.  E.  P.  Robinson. 

In  the  letter  inclosed  (which  really  is  a 
"form  letter,")  the  words  "Mr.  Robinson" 
were  so  skillfully  printed  as  almost  to  defy 
detection;  and  then  the  writer  went  on  to 
tell  how  very  honest  they  were  in  their 
methods  of  business,  and  how  dishonest 
somebody  else  was.  Let  me  quote  a  single 
paragraph: 

This  Isn't  just  one  extreme  case.  Similar  ones  are 
happening  right  along,  and  I  tell  you  it  often  makes 
my  blood  boil  when  I  hear  of  them.  Do  you  won- 
der I  am  in  earnest  in  trying  to  put  my  fair  and 
honest  plan  before  people  as  forcibly  as  I  can?    I  am 
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Poultry  Department 

By  A.  I.  KooT 


THE   KELLERSTRASS  WAY. 

Two  of  the  weekly  poultry-journals,  and 
perhaps  more  (I  have  noticed  only  two)  give 
a  page  or  more  to  tell  at  length  about  Kel- 
lerstrass  selling  15  eggs  for  $10.00  for  each 
egg,  or  $loO  for  the  setting.  They  also  give 
a  i)hoto  of  the  check  that  Kellerstrass  re- 
ceived, to  convince  the  public  at  large  that 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it.  On  i)age  167, 
March  1,  I  told  you  about  his  wonderful 
book  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  occupied 
in  telling  us  how  he  got  $2.00  an  egg  for 
over  1000  eggs,  and  that  his  customers  were 
satisfied  witli  his  big  prices,  etc.  It  seems, 
however,  from  the  above  that  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  $2.00  an  egg;  and  finding  that 
there  are  at  least  a  few  people  who  would 
"  bear  it,"  he  has  gone  u})  to  $10.00  an  egg. 
Well,  if  these  people  are  really  satisfied  with 
their  purchase,  and  think  the  eggs  are  worth 
it,  I  suppose  in  one  sense  it  is  none  of  our 
business.  There  are  a  few  st  rains  of  Keller- 
strass White  Orpingtons  near  our  Florida 
home.  I  explained  to  a  neighbor  that  Kel- 
lerstrass claimed  he  raised  8000  pullets,  trap- 
nested  the  whole  of  them,  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  BO  out  of  the  whole  BOOOand  the  eggs 
he  sold  for  $2.00  ai)iece  were  from  this  choice 
selection.  My  neighbor  replied,  "Mr.  Root, 
if  I  could  be  really  satisfied  that  Kellerstrass 
actually  did  thati  thing,  I  would  be  willing 
to  i)ay  $2.00  an  egg  for  about  half  a  dozen." 
By  referring  to  page  ;>0:!,  May  1,  you  will 
notice  that  the  wonderful  book  containing 
the  account  of  his  great  and  elaborate  ex- 
periments in  years  past,  "no  hot  air,  but 
actual  exjierience,  mind  you,"  after  all  these 
extra\agant  claims  a  great  part  of  the  book 
is  simply  coi)ied  from  an  old  jjoultry  alma- 
nac. I  confess  when  I  called  attention  to 
the  matter  I  exi)ected  to  hear  something 
from  Kellerstrass  or  some  of  the  ])oultry 
journals,  but  not  a  word  of  explanation  so 
far.  Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand 
about  the  much  paraded  "  Kellerstrass 
way"?  If  that  is  the  "  way  "  he  does  things 
we  certainly  do  not  want  any  moreexam])les 
of  the  kind  to  lie  held  up  before  the  rising 
generation,  and  jiaraded  as  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  science,  etc.  We  are  oblig- 
ed to  confess  that  he  is  an  adept  in  one  way 
— the  science  of  getting  $10.00  an  egg  from 
people  who  have  more  money  than . 


OUR  FLORIDA  POULTRY  RANCH  IN  THE  MONTH  OF 
MAY. 

Dear  liro.  Amos: — I  have  overcome  the  trouble 
with  soft-shell  eggs.  I  have  not  found  one  for  sev-- 
eral  days.  I  get  three  eggs  now  from  the  Buttercups 
almost  every  day.  I  am  also  having  better  luck 
now  with  those  White  Tjeghorn  mothers:  but  if  any 
other  chick  gets  into  their  coop,  whether  large  or 


small,  they  will  kill  it.  I  have  lost  several  that 
way.  I  lind  the  nesting-places  alive  with  those  jig- 
ger lleas.  Those  were  what  made  business  for  us 
all  in  the  house.  I.ee's  lice-killer  will  not  faze 
them.  We  must  use  salt  and  tobacco.  1  am  now 
getting  rid  of  them.  1  have  got  to  make  some 
places  for  the  young  hatches.  I  do  not  think  they 
do  well  crowded  together.  I  think  1  will  make 
some  coops  to  hold  a  brood  of  12  that  1  can  move, 
and  so  make  them  that  the  brood  can  be  raised  and 
stay  right  in  the  coop  for  a  home.  I  have  lost  sev- 
eral nice  little  Buttercups  by  their  getting  confused 
in  moving  and  going  to  the  wrong  mother,  she  kill- 
ing them.  I  would  not  keep  one  ol  those  white  hens 
for  mothers  if  i  had  any  others,  as  they  are  such 
terrors  to  other  chicks.  I  keep  them  all  shut  up  on 
that  account.  I  have  three  broods  now,  and  have 
to  keep  them  separate  so  the  chicks  do  not  get  mix- 
ed. One  hen  hatched  12  out  of  13,  and  1  have  got 
them  all  so  far.  Another  had  12,  but  one  of  them 
got  into  another  coop  and  was  killed. 

I  can  easily  keep  larger  ones  out,  but  the  small 
ones  will  get  mixed  if  they  are  close  together.  The 
weather  has  been  fine  but  very  dry.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  things  sweet  on  account  of  heat. 
So  far  it  beats  Arizona  for  climate. 

I  believe  I  am  going  to  like  chickens.  I  notice  a 
yardlul  of  Black  Lanshans  that  belong  to  a  Mrs. 
Hadley,  over  near  Fogartyville.  She  wants  85.00  a 
setting.  I  think  I  will  get  a  setting  and  raise  some 
of  those  big  ones  to  take  the  place  of  an  incubator. 
They  take  18  eggs  all  right.  Me  can  get  baled  alfalfa 
hay  here  as  cheap  as  any  other  hay;  and  if  we  had 
a  cutting-box,  that  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  green 
feed.  Cut  the  hay  fine,  and  soak  it.  1  think  they 
will  eat  it.    I  am  going  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale. 

I  get  out  at  four  in  the  morning  and  go  until  I  get 
tired,  and  then  take  ray  nap  and  get  dinner,  and  go 
till  bedtime.   But  1  like  it,  as  the  days  go  by  so  fast. 

Mr.  Rood  is  getting  up  a  nice  big  barn,  and  has 
already  got  the  frame  up.  I  have  had  trouble  with 
only  one  hawk.  He  was  after  the  chickens,  but  I 
got  him  before  he  got  a  chick.  I  shot  him  on  the 
wing.  It  was  a  large  one,  big  enough  to  carry  a  big 
hen,    Mr.  Ten  Broek  thought  it  was  an  eagle. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  May  22.  Bro.  .Iess. 

The  above  letter  was,  obviously,  not  in- 
tended for  i)rint;  but  I  want  you  all  to  know 
all  about  the  chicken  business  in  Florida. 
He  writes,  June  o,  that  the  three  Butter- 
cups laid  (35  eggs  in  the  month  of  May. 


Convention  Notice. 


SUMMER     FIELD     MEETINCi     OF    NEW     JERSEY'     BEE- 
KEEPERS"  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Association  will 
hold  a  summer  field  meeting  at  Hackettstown,  War- 
ren Coimty,  New  .Jersey,  on  Wednesday,  June  29, 
1910.  The  full  i)r()gram  .arrangements  are  not  com- 
pleted yet,  but  it  will  include  the  following: 

"Profitable  Spring  Manipulation  in  the  I'roduc- 
tion  of  Kxtracted  Honey."  by  Harold  Hornor,  Jen- 
kintown,  I 'a. 

"Increasing  the  Sale  of  Honey  by  Systematic  Ad- 
vertising in  .the  (irocery-trade  Journals,"  by  F.  J. 
Root,  Advertising  Manager  of  The  American  Grocer, 
New  York. 

"  Suggestions  on  Foul-brood-inspection  Laws,"  by 
John  B.  Smith,  Sc.  D.,  State  lOntomologist,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"Shall  the  New  Jersey  Association  .loin  the  Na- 
tional Association  in  a  Body?"  A  general  discus- 
sion, led  by  K.  ( 1.  Carr,  New  Kgypt,  N.  J.  A  vote 
will  be  taken  on  this  proposition. 

"(*omb  Honey,"  by  Ralph  Fisher,  ^'ienna,  N.  J. 

All  bee-keepers  in  New  .Jersey  and  surrounding 
territory  are  invited. 

Bee-keepers  and  manufacturers  are  requested  to 
bring  any  new  appliances,  bees  under  observation, 
hives,  or  any  thing  pertaining  to  apiculture  for  ex- 
hibition i)urposes. 

Hackcllstown  is  on  the  I).,  L.  iV-  W.  R.  R.,  and  can 
be  reached  from  all  i)oints  on  that  and  connecting 
lines.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  .serving  a 
luncli  and  refreshments. 

A  complete  program  will  be  mailed  to  all  New 
.Jersey  members  and  any  others  who  write  us. 

I'ittstown,  N.  .1.  Albert  G.  Hann,  Sec. 
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Editorial 


Kditor  Ilntfhinson  sjiraVs  vpi\  liigliiy 
of  Dr.  Lyon's  now  book,  tiiliiled  "How  to 
Keeio  Bees  for  Profit." 

AVe  are  now  coming  to  tlie  time  to  sow 
buckwheat.  It  is  a  crop  that  always  pays. 
See  page  7. 


The  secret  of  preventing"  robbing,  in  re- 
moving honey  from  the  hives  and  extract- 
ing it,  says  E.  D.  Townsend  in  the  Review, 
is  to  prevent  a  single  bee  from  going  home 
with  a  load  of  stolen  honey.  Quite  right 
you  are,  friend  Townsend. 


Pkospects  for  a  basswood  flow,  where  bass- 
woods  have  not  leen  cut,  are  good.  From 
reports  that  we  have  received  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  even  if  there  should 
be  a  drouth  checking  clover,  it  will  not 
greatly  affect  the  yield  from  basswood.  As 
the  roots  of  trees  will  reach  much  deeper 
into  the  soil  they  will  secure  the  necessary 
moisture. 

POWER  vs.    HAND-DRIVEN   EXTRACTORS. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  power  vs. 
hand-driven  extractors,  the  editor  of  the  Be- 
v-iew  thinks  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the 
former  will  secure  at  least  two  ounces  more 
of  honey  per  I^angstroth  comb.  To  be  on 
the  conservative  side,  he  figures  that  there 
will  be  a  gain  of  one  pound  from  a  10-frame 
super.  If  we  get  40  i)ounds  of  honey  from 
such  super  in  a  crop  of  20,000  pounds  of 
honey  he  estimates  that  we  would  save  in 
power  extraction  over  hand  extraction  500 
jiounds.  On  this  basis  an  engine  will  about 
pay  for  itself  in  one  year.  Cleaner  extract- 
ing-combs  makes  less  of  actual  loss,  less  of 
excitement,  commotion  and  demoralization 
of  an  apiary.  He  considers  that  the  honey 
left  in  the  extracting-combs  is  practically  a 
loss,  so  that  whatever  of  it  w^e  can  save  is  a 
clear  gain. 

THE   NEW  EDITION   OF  THE  A  B  C  AND  X  Y  Z 
OF  BEE   CULTURE. 

This  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  pub- 
lic in  about  two  weeks,  or  about  the  time 
that  our  next  issue  goes  to  press.  As  usu- 
al, it  is  larger  than  any  previous  edition, 
containing  a  great  deal  of  new  matter.  A 
large  number  of  new  engravings  have  been 


made  especially  for  it.  Many  of  these  are 
in  the  nature  of  moving  pictures;  that  is  to 
say,  they  show  the  successive  steps  of  va- 
rious manipulations  described. 

The  subjects  that  have  received  additions 
are  as  follows:  Absconding  Swarms;  Bees 
and  Fruit;  Bees  as  a  Nuisance;  Comb  Foun- 
dation; Comb  Honey;  Diseases  of  Bees; 
Entrances;  Extracted  Honey;  Extractors; 
Exhibits  of  Honey;  Feeding  and  Feeders; 
Frames,  to  Manipulate;  Fruit-blossoms;  In- 
troducing; Laws  Relating  to  Bees;  Pollen; 
<Jueen-rearing;  Robbing;  Swarming;  Wax 
and  Wintering.  The  following  subjects 
have  been  entirely  re-written;  Glucose;  Hon- 
ey; Honey  Adulteration;  Sugar;  Nectar; 
Cane  Sugar;  Spring  Management  of  Bees. 
The  general  subject  of  Bees  as  Pollinators, 
under  the  head  of  Fruit-blossoms  and  Pol- 
len, has  received  especial  attention. 

As  far  as  possible  we  have  sought  to  have 
all  technical  articles  written  by  specialists 
in  their  particular  line.  For  examble,  ev- 
ery thing  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  hon- 
ey has  been  written  by  Prof.  Hugh  Bryan, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  of  the  same  Department,  has 
prepared  a  number  of  articles  on  technical 
subjects;  and  R.  E.  Snodgrass,  who  has 
probably  made  the  most  extended  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  bee  of  any  scientist  in 
the  world,  living  or  dead,  has  prepared  the 
article  in  the  appendix  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  bee. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  have  endeavored 
to  make  this  latest  edition  an  accurate  ex- 
ponent of  every  thing  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  probably  the  largest  work —  that 
is,  containing  the  most  actual  matter  —  of 
any  of  its  l<ind  in  any  language.  We  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  bring- 
ing it  clear  up  to  the  times.  The  fact  that 
it  has  always  been,  and  is  yet,  in  standing 
type,  so  that  changes  can  be  easily  made, 
makes  this  possible. 

honey-crop  conditions. 

Conditions  for  a  good  flow  from  clover  in 
northern  and  eastern  States  have  been  very 
favorable.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that 
drouth  might  cut  it  short,  but  timely  rains 
have  been  reported  from  different  sections, 
and  it  would  seem  at  this  writing  that  there 
will  be  at  least  a  fair  yield  of  first  quality 
clover  honey,  and  probably  some  basswood, 
during  this  season. 

Reports  from  some  of  the  alfalfa  districts 
have  been  somewhat  conflicting.  In  some 
portions  of  the  West   there  will  be  a  good 
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crop;  in  other  portions,  a  ])artial  failure. 
Southern  ("aUfornia  is  not  going  to  give  us 
the  honey-How  that  was  first  expected.  It 
is  too  eariy  yet  to  gi\e  an  aiiproximate  idea 
of  what  the  season  is  to  be;  but  it  is  evident 
there  will  be  a  light  or  fair  crop  of  white- 
clover  honey  in  the  Eastern  States. 


A   FIFTY-THOrSAND-eOIiONY    BEE   COMPANY 

ORGANIZED    FOR    THE    PRODUCTION  OF 

HONEY. 

The  following  letter  will  explain  itself: 

Mr.  Hoot: — The  above  company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  State  of  Xew  Yorlc.  and  on  July  15  will 
start  their  fiist  apiary  of  1000  colonies  at  Kingston, 
.lainaica,  W.  1.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  increase  to  oO.OOO  colonies.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors are:  J.  8.  Charleson,  Xew  York,  President:  A. 
B.  Peters,  Brooklyn,  .^  .  Y.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 
"\V.  C.  Morris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  Theodore  lless.  Pater- 
son,  N.  .J.,  and  Herman  Xeubert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  field  work  will  be  under  the  personal  direction 
of  W.  C.  Morris,  the  Yonkers  bee-keeper,  A  large 
bottlinc-plant  will  be  established  in  Xew  York,  and 
the  iiroduct  sold  direct  to  the  grocery  trade.  Agen- 
cies have  been  estal)lished  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. Any  other  information  will  be  furnished  by 
A.  B.  Peters,  Sec. 

We  wish  the  new  company  success.  It  is 
to  be  iiresumed,  of  course,  that  they  will 
have  experts,  familiar  with  the  localities, 
where  they  propose  starting  their  yards, 
otherwise  the  venture  would  prove  to  be  a 
failure.  The  experience  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  these  large  bee  compa- 
nies have  not  been  successful.  What  the 
history  of  this  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 


A  GOOD  SCHEME  FOR  CROP  REPORTS. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, are  sending  out  blanks,  "Crop  and 
Market  Report."  The  blanks  are  well  got- 
ten uj),  and  the  questions  asked  are  perti- 
nent and  important.  We  hereby  append  a 
copy  that  will  speak  for  itself.  We  would 
respectfully  request  that  our  readers  in  va- 
rious portions  of  the  country  answer  these 
questions  by  number  on  a  postal  card. 
Don't,  for  pity's  sake,  write  any  thing  but 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  each  answer 
must  not  be  longer  than  two  or  three  words. 
When  the  reports  come  in  by  the  thousand 
it  is  impossible  to  summarize  them  unless 
they  are  very  brief. 

1.  Condition  of  bees? 

2.  Climatic  conditions  (favorable  or  not)? 

3.  Are  bee-men  suffering  from  drouth  or  wet 
weather? 

4.  Prospec;ts  for  honey  crop? 

5.  Compare  prospects  with  last  year,  same  date. 

6.  Percentage  of  full  crop  harvested  to  date? 

7.  Compare  yield  with  last  year,  same  date. 

8.  Kind  of  honey  produced  in  your  locality,  comb 
or  extracted? 

9.  Color  of  honey  produced  this  year? 

10.  Price  local  dealers  ar  epaylng  for  honey? 

11.  Price  bee-men  are  holding  for? 

12.  Is  the  crop  moving  readily? 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  METHODS  OF 
EXTRACTING  HONEY. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  number  of 
different  honey-strainers  have  been  devised, 
all  of  which  are  quite  different  from  the 
usual  form  of  strainer  consisting  of  a  large 


square  of  cheese-cloth  tied  o\er  the  top  of  a 
can  or  tank.  That  so  many  are  trying  to 
improve  on  the  cheese-cloth  strainer  is  con- 
clusive evidence,  we  think,  that  the  old 
forms  of  strainers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  widely  used,  must  give  jjlace 
sooner  or  later  to  a  cheaper,  quicker,  and 
more  convenient  method  of  straining.  Some 
time  ago  mention  was  made  of  gravity 
strainers,  and  a  number  of  extensive  pro- 
ducers have  been  trying  them.  Among 
these  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  extract- 
ing honey  who  is  now  writing  a  series  of 
articles  for  the  Bee-keepers'  Revieiv.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  not  a  bee-keeper  of  the  mere 
hundred-colony  caliber,  for  he  has  a  num- 
ber of  out-apiaries;  and  any  tool  or  appli- 
ance that  he  uses  must  be  capable  of  han- 
dling honey  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  May 
issue  of  the  Review  Mr.  Townsend  describes 
and  illustrates  the  imi)lements  which  he 
uses  in  his  honey-house,  and  we  are  glad  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  summary  of  his 
article. 

HOW     MR.     TOWNSEND     CLARIFIES      HONEY 
RAPIDLY  WITHOUT   A   STRAINER. 

The  illustration,  p.  41.),  shows  Mr.  Town- 
send's  very  simple  clarifier,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  round  tank,  22 
inches  in  diameter  and  82  inches  deep,  with 
a  1^-inch  Scoville  honey-gate  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  main  feature  of  the  tank  is  a 
separating  float,  which  is  a  disc  made  of  J^- 
inch  board,  21  inches  in  diameter.  At  in- 
tervals of  a  few  inches  on  the  circumfer- 
ence, staples  are  given,  projecting  y%  of  an 
inch,  these  staples  acting  as  spacers  to  keep 
the  float  in  the  center  of  the  tank,  thus  pro- 
viding a  ^-inch  crack,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
around  the  side  of  the  tank.  When  honey 
is  poured  into  a  tank  the  force  of  the  fall  is 
likely  to  drive  the  cappings,  etc.,  down  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  tank;  but  this  float 
breaks  the  fall  and  allows  only  the  honey 
to  find  its  way  past  the  float  down  and  out 
of  the  gate  at  the  bottom.  Mr.  Townsend 
says  that,  when  he  uses  this  separator  or 
clarifier,  the  honey  is  freer  from  fine  parti- 
cles than  any  that  he  has  ever  been  able  to 
get  when  using  a  cheese-cloth  strainer. 

The  method  of  using  the  sejiarator  is  best 
given  in  Mr.  Townsend's  own  words,  as  fol- 
lows: 

With  the  separating  float  (previously  described) 
in  place,  the  tank  is  filled  full  of  honey  as  it  conies 
from  the  extractor.  When  pouring  in  the  first  two 
or  three  pails  of  honey  from  the  extractor  some  par- 
ticles of  comb  and  impurities  will  go  into  the  gate; 
so,  draw  out  half  a  pail  or  so,  or  until  the  honey  ap- 
pears clear,  before  beginning  to  can.    *    *    * 

Only  one  or  two  cans  of  honey  are  drawn  at  a 
time,  when  the  tank  is  again  filled  full.  Handled 
in  this  way,  with  a  32-inch-deep  tank  and  our  sepa- 
rating float,  honey  is  more  free  from  particles  of 
comb  and  impurities  than  when  strained  through 
cheese-cloth  in  the  usual  way. 

The  separating  feature  seems  to  work  automatic- 
ally, for  the  faster  It  is  worked  the  warmer  is  the  hon- 
ey (animal  heat),  and  the  more  rai)id  the  separating 
of  the  impurities:  consequently,  the  caiiacily  is  un- 
limited: or,  at  any  rate,  it  will  handle  all  the  honey 
that  can  be  extracted  with  a  four-frame  extractor, 
and  do  the  work  well. 

Each  night  when  through  extracting,  when  the 
separatlng-tank   is  still  full  of  honey;  remove  the 
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separating-float  and  sklin  the  honey  in  the  tank, 
and  can  It  up,  or  the  portion  that  is  clear.  Stop 
drawing  when  the  scum  begins  to  run  through  the 
gate:  and  what  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
goes  with  the  next  day's  extracting. 

The  tank  must  be  empty  of  cold  honey  when  com- 
mencing the  day's  extracting,  or  the  system  will  be 
a  failure. 

THE   M'iNTYRE   UNCAPPING-TANK. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  Mr. 
Townsend  now  uses  the  long  form  of  uncap- 
ping-box  instead  of  the  cracker-barrel  con- 
tainers that  he  formerly  used.  A  comb- 
rack  on  the  top  of  the  tank  furnishes  a  sup- 
port for  holding  either  the  capped  or  uncap- 
ped combs,  so  that  all  drip  is  saved  and  gen- 
eral mussiness  done  away  with. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  a  slatted 
bottom  to  su]iport  the  cappings.  The  hon- 
ey which  drains  through  runs  into  the  2}4- 
inch  space  under  the  rack,  and  from  thence 
out  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  tank.  Mr. 
Townsend  names,  among  the  advantages  of 
this  large  uncapping-tank,  the  greater  ca- 
pacity, larger  drainage  surface,  and  the  gen- 
eral convenience,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  necessity  for  frequent  lifting  of  heavy 
capping,  changing  of  barrels,  etc. 


BEE-STINGS   FOR   RHEUMATISM. 

Dr.  a.  F.  Bonney,  of  Buck  Grove,  Iowa, 
has  stood  almost  alone  in  his  contention 
that  bee-stings  will  not  cure  rheumatism. 
The  reports  have  been  very  numerous  of 
cases  that  have  been  relieved,  if  not  cured, 
and  we  can  not  but  believe  that,  for  certain 
kinds  of  rheumatism,  the  stings  most  cer- 
tainly prove  beneficial.  The  article  by  one 
who  signed  himself  "A  Country  Doctor," 
page  B2B,  May  15,  was  written,  as  we  hap- 
pen to  know,  by  a  very  prominent  physician 
in  Michigan,  and  one  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  different  forms  of 
rheumatism.  His  opinions,  therefore,  de- 
serve careful  thought. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  Wm.  Stolley  relates  a  most  remark- 
able incident  along  this  line. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Geo.  Loan,  at  that 
time  the  street  commissioner  of  Grand  Island,  and 
still  among  the  living,  was  suflfering  terribly  from 
inttanimatory  rheumatism,  at  about  70  years  of  age. 

For  about  8  months  Mr.  Loan  was  confined  most 
of  the  time,  and  several  of  our  learned  doctors  were 
pumping  medicines  into  the  suflferer.  and  kept  his 
legs  well  greased  with  their  useless  liniments:  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  doctors  were  able  to  do  for  him, 
the  ailment  got  worse  and  worse.  The  children  of 
Mr.  Loan  had  heard  of  the  "  Stolley  bee-sting  cure," 
and  they  insisted  on  his  giving  the  bee-stings  a 
fair  trial. 

At  last  Mr.  L.,  to  please  his  children,  consented 
to  be  taken  to  my  farm.  He  was  utterly  unable  to 
walk,  and  had  to  be  lifted  out  of  his  carriage.  The 
rheumatism  had  settled  in  one  knee.  The  swell- 
ing was  simply  fearful,  and  the  pain,  as  Mr.  L.  said, 
was  terrible.  He  told  me  he  had  not  the  least  faith 
in  the  bee-sting  cure.  I  told  him  that  that  would 
make  no  difference  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  stings, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  a  cent  out  of  pocket  in 
trying  it.  So  I  gave  my  patient,  to  begin  with,  7 
stings  on  his  sore  knee,  and  told  him  to  call  again 
a  week  later. 

The  next  Sunday  Mr.  Loan  was  brought  down  to 
the  farm  again.  He  got  out  of  his  vehicle  without 
help,  and  said.  "  Mr.  Stolley.  I  begin  to  believe  in 
your  bee-stineing:  the  pain  in  my  knee  was  almost 
gone  before  I  got  back  to  town  iVA  miles),  and, 
you  see,  my  swollen  knee  is  shrinking  somewhat," 


That  day  Mr.  L.  received  9  stings,  and  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  he  should  come  again  the  next 
Sunday,  when  he  was  on  hand  promptly:  he  got  out 
of  his  carriage,  and  walked  almost  without  limp- 
ing and  said,  'Your  bee-stings  have  done  wonders: 
why,  now  I  want  a  whole  lot  of  bee-stings."  1  ob- 
jected to  his  refiuest,  but  agreed  that  T  would  give 
him  15  stings.  As  it  hai)pened  he  received  taut  13 
stings,  while  2  went  into  my  own  lingers. 

Mr.  L.  was  under  orders  to  call  again  the  Sunday 
following.  During  the  week  I  did  not  hear  how  he 
was  getting  along,  but  went  to  town  on  Saturday, 
the  day  before  he  was  to  come  out  again  to  my 
farm.  The  physicians  in  the  city,  of  course,  heard 
of  what  was  going  on  with  Mr.  Loan,  and  watched 
the  case  closely.  So,  when  I  got  to  town  on  that 
Saturday,  one  of  the  doctors,  who  had  been  dosing 
Mr.  L.  with  medicine,  and  kept  his  legs  greased, 
for  8  months,  approached  me  thus:  "  Say,  Stolley, 
have  you  heard  of  Loan?  " 

I  answered,  "  No,  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
him  for  a  week." 

"Why,  Loan  is  dying:  he  has  an  awful  fever. 
Look  here,  Stolley,  if  L.  dies  you  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  It.  Y'ou  have  no  right  to  i^ractice  medi- 
cine." 

Now,  while  this  conversation  took  place  I  no- 
ticed Mr.  Loan  coming,  walking  as  though  nothing 
ailed  him,  along  the  street  toward  us,  but  the  doc- 
tor could  not  see  him,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
had  no  eyes  behind,  and  talked  right  on. 

So  I  knew  my  Mr.  Loan  was  all  right,  and  not  dy- 
ing, and  I  told  the  "  learned  "  doctor  that  I  always 
should  insist  that  I  had  the  constitutional  right,  in 
this  free  country,  to  give  to  sick  people  bee-stings. 
If  they  were  in  need  of  them,  and  asked  me  to  apply 
them,  in  particular  since  I  was  not  charging  any 
thing  for  stings,  time,  and  trouble. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Loan  had  come  up,  right  to  where 
I  talked  with  the  doctor,  who,  being  blind  behind, 
was  not  aware  of  his  presence. 

At  this  juncture  I  lifted  my  hat,  and,  gravely  ad- 
dressing the  doctor.  I  said,  "  My  dear  colleague. 
Dr.  E.,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
my  patient,  Mr.  Loan;"  and  turning  to  Mr.  L., 
"  Please  tell  the  doctor  what  bee-stings  have  done 
for  you."    And  he  did  tell  the  doctor: 

"Why,  doctor,"  Mr.L.  said, "look  here" —  (and  he 
threw  out  his  former  sore  leg.  and  shook  it  to 
demonstrate  how  nice  and  limber  it  was  after  the 
three  weeks  of  bee-sting  cure — "for  eight  months 
you  doctors  kept  me  most  of  the  time  in  bed,  and 
in  pain:  you  have  filled  my  stomach  with  medicine 
and  almost  ruined  it:  you  have  taken  ?200  out  of 
my  pocket  for  thus  treating  me,  and  only  made  my 
sick  leg  worse.  You  are  no  doctors  at  all.  If  you 
want  to  learn  something  about  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism, why,  go  down  to  Stolley's  farm,  where  you 
can  learn  all  about  it." 


I  should  like  to  tell  my  experience  in  bee-stings 
for  rheumatism.  Two  years  ago  a  young  man  came 
home  from  the  rare  atmosphere  in  New  Mexico, 
where  he  was  working,  to  die  at  his  home  here  with 
rheumatism.  He  had  been  given  up  by  the  doctors, 
who  told  him  he  would  die  it  he  stayed  there.  I  met 
him  on  the  streets  of  our  city.  His  muscles  twitch- 
ed continually  like  one  who  had  St.  Vitus'  dance. 
I  asked  him  to  come  home  with  me  and  work  for 
me.  The  neighbors  laughed,  and  told  me  he  could 
not  do  any  thing.  I  assured  the  young  man  that  I 
had  hired  him  in  order  to  cure  him.  He  said  he 
was  willing  to  take  medicine,  no  matter  how  severe. 
Well,  I  began  the  fii\st  day  with  one  sting,  which 
caused  no  effect  whatever,  more  than  if  he  had  been 
an  old  bee-keei)er.  In  less  than  a  week  I  was  put- 
ting three  stings  on  his  wrist  over  the  pulse  and 
leaving  them  there.  In  a  short  time,  not  more  than 
two  weeks,  his  rheumatism  had  mostly  all  gone. 
But  the  bee-stings  began  to  hurt.  They  would  swell 
very  badly.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  keep  right  on  un- 
til he  was  Immune.  In  one  month  he  left  me,  to  go 
back  to  New  Mexico  to  get  his  forty  dollars  a  month. 
He  said,  "  I  can  now  cure  myself  there  if  it  ever 
comes  back." 

I  have  cured  myself  of  awful  rheumatism  twice  in 
a  few  years  by  this  treatment.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
will  cure  all  rheumatism:  but  if  it  cures  some  it  will 
pay  to  try  it  on  any  case.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
old  bee-keeper  who  has  rheumatism  when  working 
on  his  bees:  but  I  think  it  will  come  bark  to  them  if 
they  stop  bee-work. 

Marceline,  Mo.,  May  19.  Irving  Long. 
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Stray  Straws 

lly  Dk.  C.  C.  Mili.kk,  Maienco,  111. 


Dr.  Phillips  made  a  delightful  call  on 
ine  the  other  day.  The  air  about  him  is 
blue  with  all  kinds  of  foul  brood. 

With  H  alley's  comet  outof  thewayand 
Roosevelt  back  home,  may  be  we  shall  now 
have  some  decent  weather  for  bees. 

Stinking  and  non-stinkinj^  foul  brood 
are  the  two  kinds  in  ( fcrmany,  and  I  sup- 
posed, page  .'571,  that  "stinking"  was  the 
American  variety,  judging  by  the  smell;  but 
Dr.  Phillips  tells  me  it's  just  the  other  way; 
"stinking"  is  European,  and  "non-stink- 
ing" is  American! 

Laying  workers  in  my  apiary  are  charg- 
ed to  a  little  sprinkling  of  Holy  Lands  and 
Cyprians,  p.  oTL  No  Holy  Land  was  ever 
here,  and  just  one  Cyprian  queen,  and  no 
queens  were  reared  from  her.  My  bees  range 
from  pure  Italian  to  dark  hybrids,  the  yel- 
low blood  predominating. 

Honey  wintered  at  75  to  90  degrees  is  not 
an  entire  success;  p.  278;  combs  sagged,  and 
honey  cooked  a  little.  Plainly  too  hot. 
Two  winters'  exiierience  has  shown  that  sec- 
tions beside  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  have 
wintered — I  think  I  may  say  perfectly.  I 
don't  know  the  temperature,  but  should 
guess  45  to  75°. 

Nov.  15  I  questioned  whether  one  Ameri- 
can bee-keeper  in  five  or  ten  allowed  no  queen 
to  enter  her  second  winter.  Rev.  Mr.  Rurg- 
hardt,  Leipz.  Bzfg.,  6o,  says  Frank  Renton 
was  his  authority  for  the  statement  there 
made.  Possibly  i>\x.  Renton  was  misquoted. 
Possibly  I  am  mistaken.  What  is  the  truth 
about  it,  anyhow? 

That  viciously  vulgar  violation  of  good 
English,  using  "shook  swarms"  instead  of 
"shaken  swarms,"  is  having  its  legitimate 
result  in  causing  bad  English  elsewhere. 
Editor  Hutchinson,  a  man  civilized  enough 
to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork  instead  of  his 
fingers,  says.  Review,  185,  "Bees  that  have 
been  shook  from  a  comb." 

National  Riscuit  Co.  uses  3,600,000  lbs. 
of  honey  (125  carloads)  annually.  Had  on 
hand  March  26,  2,000,000  lbs.  Even  the  best 
honey-dew  is  inferior  for  their  use,  light  am- 
ber honeys  seeming  to  retain  flavors  best. 
Wherever  they  use  the  word  "honey"  in 
naming  their  goods,  as  "honey  wafers,"  not 
a  particle  of  sugar  is  used,  honey  only. — 
Am.  Bee  Journal,  151. 

R.  F.  HoLTERMANN,  page  389,  I  wish  you 
and  Doolittle  would  settle  the  question 
whether  a  colony  can  be  too  strong  May  1. 
I'm  ready  to  follow  the  best  pleader.  Jiut 
you'll  hardly  get  Doolittle  to  exchange  you 
his  more-than-six-si)ace  colonies  for  six-spac- 
ers. He  can  do  better  to  equalize  in  his  own 
yards.  At  least  that's  the  way  here.  Like 
you,  I  never  have  more  bees  tlian  I  want. 


Say,  Yor,  New  Mexico  Chap,  i)age  296,  if 
you  have  noticed  thai  a  %  entrance  gives 
less  surplus  tluin  a  fk  one,  I  believe  your 
noticer  is  out  of  order.  Vou  say  the  swarm- 
ing impulse  is  incited  by  the"  bees  filling 
their  hive.  Isn't  it  also  incited  by  their  be- 
ing too  hot?  If  you've  noted  that  ventila- 
tion retards  egg  production,  1  believe  your 
noter  needs  repairing  too.  My  (pieens  fill 
out  the  combs  with  eggs  clear  down  to  that 
two-inch  entrance  just  as  much  as  they  ever 
did  with  ^s  entrances. 

First  clover-bloom  May  18  meant  stor- 
ing May  28,  according  to  all  previous  rules. 
Rut  cold  weather  prevented:  and  although 
clover  was  abundant,  colonies  were  at  the 
j)oint  of  starvation  June  8.  Then  came  real 
June  weather,  and  the  delightful  roar  of 
bees  storing,  and  June  13  some  supers  had 
honey  in  every  section  but  the  four  corner 
ones.  [We  never  saw  a  better  clover  flow 
than  we  are  having  right  here  at  Medina  at 
the  present  time;  but  it  takes  nearly  until 
noon  before  it  begins  to  yield  nectar.— Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  I  don't  wonder  that  you  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  chopping  off  men's 
heads  to  stop  poi)py-growing  or  to  stop 
drunkard-making,  p.  394.  No;  I  don't  want 
to  see  saloon-keepers'  heads  taken  off.  .Still, 
it  might  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run.  Sup- 
pose each  saloon-keeper  makes  only  two 
drunkards.  Which  would  be  better,  to  send 
the  one  saloon-keeper  unprepared  into  eter- 
nity, or  the  two  drunkards?  Rut  there's  a 
better  way  out.  Let  every  good  man  refuse 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  "the  legislature  un- 
less that  candidate  is  open'y  pledged  to  use 
his  whole  power  against  the  saloon.  Just 
so  long  as  good  men  are  held  in  such  party 
bondage  that  they  will  vote  for  conj  candi- 
date the  machine  names,  just  so  long  will 
the  saloon  remain  in  the  saddle. 

M.  T.  Pritchard,  have  you  any  proof 
that  a  queen-cell  in  a  small"  cluster  of  bees 
will  be  better  cared  for  than  if  it  were  caged 
in  a  strong  colony?  ]).  ;i89.  I  don't  want  to 
believe  it  if  I  can" help  it,  for  it's  handier  to 
have  a  lot  of  virgins  in  a  nursery.  Rut  I 
must  confess  that  too  many  virgins  die  in 
said  nursery,  even  in  the  strongest  colony; 
and  if  some  die  for  want  of  right  care,  it's  a 
question  whether  any  get  the  best  care;  and 
if  we  are  to  ha\e  the  best  grown-ups  they 
should  have  the  best  care  when  babies.  Ger- 
man authorities,  including  the  great  Swiss 
authority.  Dr.  Kramer,  insist  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  so  much  heat;  that  the 
nurses  have  an  influence  by  their  intimate 
contact  with  the  cells;  andthat  the  loving 
care  lavished  ujjon  the  young  \irgin  from 
the  moment  of  her  emergence  makes  no 
small  difference  in  what  she  will  accomplish 
in  after-life.  A  public  establishment  with 
a  hundred  babies  in  it  may  have  a  corps  of 
the  best  nurses  and  physicians;  but  there  is 
lacking  the  warm,  loving  atmosphere  that 
envelops  the  one  baby  in  its  own  home. 
Rut,  hold  on;  I'm  not  going  to  fight  your 
battles,  M.  T.  Rring  on  your  proof  if  you 
have  any. 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

By  Mrs.  H."G.  Acklin.  Glendoka.  Cal. 


I 


Pure  orange-blossom  honey  is  certainly 
very  fine  —  probably  a  trifle  stronger  than 
pure  sage,  but  delicious,  nevertheless. 
■^ 

It  is  amusing  to  see  "bait  hives "  sus- 
pended from  limbs  of  trees  waiting  for  run- 
away swarms.  Many  apiaries  are  increased 
considerably  during  the  season  by  this 
method. 

Reports  from  Saugus  and  vicinity  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  hot  winds  have  dried  up 
the  sages  to  such  an  extent  that  a  crop  of 
light  honey  is  out  of  the  question  in  that 
locality. 

-^ 

Orange  honey,  when  not  well  ripened, 
makes  a  very  good  explosive,  I  understand. 
At  least  those  unsuspecting  freight  men 
must  have  thought  bombardment  was  in- 
deed the  order  of  the  day,  and  night  too, 
when  those  two  carloads  of  tin  cans,  filled 
with  unrii^e  orange  honey,  commenced  to  ex- 
plode. One  can  scarcely  imagine  honey 
rising  so  rapidly,  for  only  the  roof  of  the 
freight-house  kept  it  from  going  sky-high. 
Every  one  immediately  connected  with  the 
affair  must  have  felt  considerably  "stuck 
up  "  for  a  long  time.  Moral.  — Do  not  can 
unripe  honey. 

■^ 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  locate  an  apiary 
on  the  new  mountain  road  leading  from 
Glendora  to  the  fork  of  the  San  Gabriel 
River?  This  road  passes  fashionable  moun- 
tain resorts,  and  will  be  traveled  constantly 
by  people  from  all  stations  in  life,  many 
of  whom  will  buy  honey  if  it  be  put  up  in 
attractive  packages.  A  honey-store  should 
be  placed  by  the  roadside  so  no  alighting 
will  have  to  Ise  done  by  the  purchaser.  The 
apiary  should  be  stationed  in  a  side  canyon 
in  full  view  of  the  nnain  road.  It  can  be 
made  a  paving  investment  if  properly  han- 
dled. 

Our  beloved  State  must,  sure  enough, 
have  a  queer  atmosphere.  Bee-keepers  say 
it  matters  little  about  the  rainfall,  whether 
heavy  or  light;  if  only  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  all  right  a  good  crop  of  honey  is 
almost  a  certainty.  After  a  fine  rain  some 
one  ventures  to  remark  that  the  outlook  is 
good  for  a  honey  crop;  but  the  bee-keeper 
!>ihakes  his  head  dolefully  and  commences 
to  talk  about  the  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  makes  one  feel  creepy.  Why 
should  California  atmosphere  be  so  very 
different  from  any  other  atmosphore?  We 
surely  have  not  a  set  of  atmospheric  magi- 
cians who  can  fix  up  the  ozone  to  suit  them- 
selves. 


When  a  bee-keeper  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  going  to  put  his  bees  where 
he  likes,  regardless  of  the  wishes  and  rights 
of  others  in  the  same  business,  he  some- 
times "slips  up"  in  his  calculations.  One 
story  is  something  on  this  wise.  Persuasion 
and  threats  were  used  w'ithout  avail,  and 
the  individual  located  where  he  chose.  All 
went  well  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home; 
but  provisions  gave  out,  and  the  larder  must 
be  replenished;  and  during  his  absence  his 
apiary  was  "shot-up."  Honey-tanks,  bee- 
hives, honey-house,  tent  —  in  fact,  every 
thing  was  riddled  with  bullets.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  this  last  persuasion  worked.  The 
same  kind  of  strenuosity  was  exhibited  in 
another  case,  fire  taking  the  place  of  bul- 
lets. 


Mr.  Geo.  N.  Salsbury,  of  Sierra  ^Sladre,  is 
now.  May  7,  moving  the  last  of  his  bees 
over  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  district 
and  locating  them  at  three  different  points. 
He  found  that  his  apiary  of  450  to  500  colo- 
nies, combined  with  other  apiaries  in  the 
same  locality,  was  overstocking  the  district 
around  Sierra  Madre.  The  surplus  honey 
was  extracted  before  moving.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking  to  move  such  an  api- 
ary and  fixtures  from  35  to  44  miles  by 
wagon,  and  much  of  the  way  up  grade. 
The  moving  was  all  done  in  the  day  time  — 
that  is,  the  loads  were  started  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  the  loss  of  a  colony.  Three 
horses  were  used,  and  fifty  colonies  taken 
at  each  load.  Mr.  Salsbury  claims  the  for- 
age is  good  where  he  is  now  located,  and  ex- 
pects a  good  crop  of  honey  from  the  sages. 
The  sages  in  manv  places  are  not  yielding, 
but  this  particular  locality  may  be  an  ex- 
ception. 

Sierra  Madre  appears  to  be  a  very  good  lo- 
cation for  a  limited  number  of  colonies  of 
bees.  Its  nearness  to  the  mountains  (for  it 
is  almost  in  the  foot-hills)  gives  it  the  dou- 
ble advantage  of  forage  from  both  mountain 
and  valley.  There  are  orange-groves  and 
grape-vineyards  in  the  valleys,  while  the 
foot-hills  are  covered  with  many  varieties  of 
blooming  wild  flowers  at  the  present  writ- 
ing, May  10,  including  black  and  white 
sage  ^nd  wild  alfalfa.  The  white  sage  is 
not  yet  in  full  bloom;  but  I  understand  that 
that  particular  variety  seldom  yields  nec- 
tar any  way.  Mr.  A.  Ringele  has  an  apia- 
ry of  130  colonies  located  in  this  favored 
spot.  He  has  a  magnificent  view  of  Mt. 
Wilson  while  at  work,  as  also  the  valleys 
sweeping  to  the  south.  The  larger  part  of 
his  bees  are  in  eight-frame  hives  run  for 
comb  honey,  each  of  which  now  has  two 
supers  well  filled,  mostly  from  orange-blos- 
soms. Forty  colonies  are  in  ten-frame 
hives  with  two  extracting-supers  each,  all 
of  which  are  well  filled.  This,  with  the  later 
flow,  if  that  flow  materializes,  will  make  a 
very  good  showing. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 


FROSTED    ALFALFA. 

Ivate  frosts,  several  of  them  after  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  froze  back  the  alfalfa  so  the  first 
growth  is  not  as  heavy  or  vigorous  as  it 
should  be.  The  setback  will  hardly  be 
overcome  till  second  growth;  and  if  the 
grasshoppers  take  that  we  shall  be  in  hard 
lines  for  sure.  Sweet  clover  was  not  hurt 
much,  and  the  growth  this  year  is  heavy 
and  abundant  along  all  the  ditch-banks 
and  waste-places. 

BEES   WORKING   ON  ROSES. 

I  have  not  seen  bees  gathering  pollen 
from  roses,  nor  have  I  seen  them  tear  open 
the  buds  of  roses;  but  this  morning  half  a 
dozen  honey-bees  were  wedging  their  heads 
away  down  among  the  petals  of  a  rose  grow- 
ing in  our  yard.  It  is  one  of  the  large  dou- 
ble variety,  somewhat  variegated,  in  color 
of  petals  ranging  from  a  i)ink  to  dark  red. 
Those  bees  certainly  were  not  after  pollen, 
for  the  way  they  stretched  out  their  tongues 
made  it  plain  that  nectar  was  their  quest. 
-*- 

STRENGTHENING   WEAK   COLONIES. 

The  past  winter  was  jjretty  severe  on 
many  hives  that,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
would  come  through  in  good  strong  shai)e. 
Quite  a  few  of  these  have  vigorous  queens, 
but  are  so  weak  in  bees  that  there  is  small 
chance  for  them  to  build  ui)  for  work  this 
year.  By  changing  places  with  a  strong 
colony  the  weak  one  gets  a  large  force  of 
bees  so  they  can  do  good  work.  So  far  we 
have  had  little  trouble  from  the  bees  fight- 
ing or  killing  the  queens.  As  long  as  the 
plan  works  we  shall  continue,  but  are  not 
yet  ready  to  give  it  unqualified  endorse- 
ment. 

FEEDING  SYRUP  IN  COMBS. 

Of  all  the  feeders  described  and  manufac- 
tured, nolliing  works  better  than  feeding 
sugar  syruj)  in  the  empty  combs  in  the  hive 
as  Mr."  Doolittle  tells  of  in  the  June  1st 
number  of  (  Jleanings.  AVe  use  almost  the 
same  method  as  he  tells  c.f,  excei)t  that  we 
have  several  dry  combs  under  the  one  being 
filled,  which  catch  most  of  Ihe  syru))  that 
does  not  get  into  the  cells  of  the  comb. 
The  combs  all  lie  in  a  lin-Iincd  vat,  so  no 
syrup  is  lost.  In  ha'f  an  hour  we  have 
filled  sevciiiy  combs  and  placed  them  in 
the  hives  .\o  robbing  being  started  nor  the 
bees  scarcely  disturbed. 

HONEY  PROSPECTS   FOR   li»10. 

To-day,  June  11,  the  bees  are  getting 
scarcely  enough  honey  from  the  alfalfa  to 
keep  u])  brood-rearing,  and  we  are  doing 
considerable  feeding  in  several  yards. 
"White  clover  is  in  bloom,  but  there  is  never 


enough  of  it  to  affect  the  flow  very  much. 
The  weather  has  been  too  cool  for  satisfac- 
tory honey-gathering,  and  we  are  anxiously 
looking  for  a  change  to  warm  days  and 
nights. 

Grasshoi)i)ers  are  very  thick  this  year; 
and  unless  some  storms  destroy  them,  or  a 
disease  sweeps  them  olT,  we  are  going  to 
have  little  alfalfa  bloom,  after  the  first  cut- 
ting, for  the  bees  to  work  on.  The  grass- 
hoppers now  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
bean;  but  they  grow  fast,  and  eat  more  as 
they  grow  in  size.  We  will  not  give  up  hope 
till  there  are  no  grounds  for  hope  left. 

LAYING  WORKERS. 

Mr.  Allen  Latham  is  certainly  right  about 
the  laying  worker  being  a  "a  rare  bird"  in 
the  ai)iary,  though  bee-keejiers,  no  doubt, 
give  them  credit  for  the  trouble  when  an 
undersized  queen  is  the  cause.  But  I  have 
been  more  fortunate,  if  the  presence  of  lay- 
ing workers  in  a  hive  is  fortunate,  for  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  laying 
workers  at  the  operation  of  depositing  eggs 
in  cells  on  one  side  of  a  single  comb.  The 
operation  seemed  much  more  difficult  than 
for  any  full-sized  queen  I  ever  saw  laying 
an  egg;  for  the  laying  worker,  being  so 
much  shorter,  could  hardly  back  into  the 
cells  far  enough  to  deposit  her  eggs  at  the 
base.  The  way  their  wings  would  si)read 
out  when  trying  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
cell  was  amusing.  After  watching  this 
number  of  laying  workers  as  long  as  I  did. 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were 
all  genuine  laying  workers.  It  is  the  only 
case  I  have  ever  seen  where  the  culprits 
were  at  work,  though  there  have  been  cases 
when  laying  workers  were  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  when  a  jioor  (|ueen  may  have  been  at 
fault.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Latham  l)rought  up 
this  question,  for  now  I  shall  be  more  care- 
ful in  finding  the  real  cause. 

THE  BEE-KEEPER. 

The  editor  speaks  in  the  June  1st  issue  of 
his  need  of  material  dealing  with  the  fun- 
damentals of  our  business.  The  man,  the 
location,  the  hive,  the  (pieen,  and  the  mar- 
ket are  the  main  fundamentals;  but  little 
has  been  said  in  the  journals  about  the 
((ualiiies  neces^^ary  for  a  surressful  bee- 
keei)er.  The  man  is  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  the.-5e  mentionetl.  Energy,  system, 
an  1  willingness  to  adopt  new  ideas  are 
characteristics  I  have  noticed  in  the  most 
successful  bee-men.  The  progressive  bee- 
keeper now  knows  what  his  market  de- 
mands, and  will  i)ay  him  the  best  profit, 
and  he  has  a  system  of  work  that  accom- 
plishes the  most  for  the  least  elTort.  Every 
really  progressive  man  I  know  in  the  busi- 
ness reads  one  or  several  journals,  and  up 
to  certain  limits  is  experimenting  with  some 
new  appliance  or  idea  that  has  as  its  aim 
the  saving  of  time  and  effort.  Some  are 
succeeding  with  intensive  methods  while 
the  larger  majority  do  better  with  extensive 
methods. 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By   R.    Y.    HOLTERMANN 


Mention  was  made  of  a  foul-brood  inspec- 
tor advising  bee-keepers  by  letter  not  to  al- 
low dead  stocks  to  be  robbed  out  in  the 
spring.  D.  Chalmers  claims  credit,  and  the 
writer  hereby  apologizes  for  the  slip  of  mem- 
ory. 

THE   PBEVENTION  OF  SWARMING. 

Last  year  I  did  not  break  up  a  single 
brood-chamber,  nor  remove  combs  of  brood 
to  prevent  swarming.  I  have  become  more 
and  more  opposed  to  disturbing  the  order  of 
combs  in  the  brood-chamber. 


honey-flow  begins,  by  means  of  which  the 
bees  store  some  surplus  honey,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  bees  get  to  working 
well  in  the  super;  then,  again,  when  the 
supers  become  crowded. 
-*- 

FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

How  is  it  that  the  foul-brood  question  has 
stirred  up  so  much  bitterness  in  so  many 
lands?  In  some  cases  the  odor  of  the  cor- 
respondence has  been  almost  as  unsavory 
as  that  of  the  disease  itself.  The  British 
Bee  Journal  has  for  some  time  had  pages 
of  such  correspondence.  One  side  is  in  favor 
of  foul-brood  legislation,  while  the  other  is 
opposed  to  legislation  for  the  suppression 
of  the  disease.  A  bee-keeper  in  Canada 
opposed  to  foul-brood  legislation  would  be  a 
curiosity.     I  know  of  none. 


THE   INTRODUCTION  OF   QUEENS. 

It  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  for  the 
writer  of  these  notes  to  introduce  a  nine-dol- 
lar breeding  queen  by  the  method  given,  p. 
313  (starving  the  queen  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour)  yet  I  made  my  first  plunge.  A 
platform  was  laid  in  front  of  the  hive  upon 
which  I  would  be  able  to  detect  readily  the 
expelled  dead  queen.  The  experiment 
proved  entirely  successful. 

At  this  date,  .Tune  10,  I  have  fed  this 
week  to  some  400  colonies  about  1400  lbs.  of 
sugar  syrup;  last  week  about  1700  lbs. 
of  the  same,  and  previous  to  that  about 
2000  lbs.  There  were  not  ten  per  cent  of  the 
colonies  which  did  not  require  feeding. 
How  is  that  for  a  sjjring?  My  bees,  how- 
ever, are  in  better  condition  than  last  year, 
and  on  .June  9  were  gathering  clover  nectar 
very  freely.  I^et  us  hope  the  corner  has 
been  turned. 

SWARMING      CONTROLLED      BY      REMOVING 
BROOD. 

Sometimes  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease; and  in  my  estimation,  during  a  heavy 
flow  it  is  inexpc  ent  to  remove  much  brood 
from  the  brci  -cliamber.  The  life  history 
of  the  coloi-  IS  so  regulated  that  brood  is 
reared  wh'  uever  the  older  bees  are  wearing 
themselves  out;  to  destroy  brood  coming  on 
is  to  give  the  economy  of  the  hive  a  rude 
jolt,  and  is  a  great  and  injurious  waste. 

<^ 

SWARMING  IN  THE  WEST. 

I  do  not  find  the  bees  are  as  much  inclined 
to  swarm  during  a  rapid  tiow  as  during  a 
light  flow,  page  282,  May  1.  Again,  with  a 
steady  flow  there  is  less  tendency  to  swarm- 
ing than  when  the  flow  is  broken;  and  dur- 
ing the  days  the  bees  "loaf  "  in  the  hive  the 
hive  is  crowded  with  bees.  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Foster  when  he  writes,  "cold  nights 
act  as  a  sort  of  damper  to  the  warmth  of 
the  swarming  fever."  In  my  estimation, 
in  any  locality  the  critical  time  is  when  a 


THE   SIZE   OP    FRAME. 

When  Editor  Root  advises  deepening  the 
Langstroth  frame  and  using  the  ten-frame 
Langstroth  bottom-boards,  covers,  queen- 
excluders,  and  supers,  thus  securing  the 
capacity  of  a  twelve-frame  Langstroth  hive, 
let  me  say  I  believe  such  a  frame  a  better 
one  than  the  I^angstroth,  and  there  is  so 
much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plan  that 
I  would  not  raise  a  word  of  objection.  In 
Canada,  however,  the  ten-frame  I^angstroth 
has  not  been  used  very  much,  and  therefore 
that  condition  does  not  exist  to  any  extent. 
A  ten-frame  Langstroth  brood-chamber 
could  be  converted  into  a  hive  such  as  Edi- 
tor Root  suggests  by  nailing  a  stri})  all 
around  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber. The  brood-combs  can  be  placed  in  the 
super,  deeper  frames  substituted,  and  thus 
nothing  lost. 

SCIENTIFIC    OR  PRACTICAL. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  p.  60,  Mr.  P.  W.  Hod- 
getls,  secretary  of  said  association,  and  offi- 
cer in  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, states,  "In  regard  to  the  scientific  or 
practical  side  of  the  work,  our  college  at 
Guelph  has  to  be  practical;  at  the  same 
time  they  are  doing  very  good  scientific 
work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pettit 
can  follow  such  lines,  and  we  can  get  good 
results  from  both.  We  have  endeavored  to 
make  all  the  experimental  work  at  the  Col- 
lege practical,  so  that  our  bee-keepers,  or 
men  in  other  lines,  can  go  there  and  see 
what  is  being  done  and  can  be  tlone  on  the 
farm.  ^Ir.  Pettit  has  a  tremendous  field  for 
working  along  scientific  lines,  and  I  am 
hoping  he  will  be  able  to  combine  the  two." 
May  scientific  research  not  be  eminently 
practical?  To  sit  down  and  figure  the 
length  of  the  third  side  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  after  having  been  given  the  length 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangle 
is  scientific;  but  to  mark  out  such  a  trian- 
gle and  measure  the  third  side  to  get  its 
length  would,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  be  more 
practical;  but — is  it? 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


EXTRACTED  VERSUS   COMB  HONEY. 

"Which  is  the  more  profitable  to  produce 
— extracted  or  comb  honey?" 

"That  is  a  question  which  probably  will 
never  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  be- 
cause of  the  dilferent  opinions  of  dilferent 
individuals.  One  man  will  declare  that  he 
can  produce  three  times  as  much  extracted 
as  comb  honey,  while  another  will  be  equal- 
ly sure  that  he  can  secure  nearly  if  not  fully 
as  much  section  honey  as  extracted.  As  a 
rule,  both  will  say,  when  questioned,  that 
the  other  does  not  know  how  to  produce  the 
one  kind  to  the  best  advantage;  and  both 
may  be  practical  honey-producers,  and  prove 
the  excellence  of  their  methods  by  ])roduc- 
ing  large  crojis  of  the  kind  they  are  interest- 
ed in.  Probably  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  the  two  extremes.  A  great  deal, 
undoubtedly,  lies  in  the  locality,  or,  proper- 
ly speaking,  the  environment.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  honey-flow, 
and  fully  as  much  on  the  method  and  the 
man.  The  lufrn  has  very  much  to  do  with 
this  matter,  but  in  all  probability  the  char- 
acter of  the  honey-flow  has  more.  There 
are  great  differences  as  regards  the  secretion 
of  nectar.  With  only  a  light  flow,  especial- 
ly when  in  connection  with  cool  weather, 
bees  will  store  honey  in  empty  combs  when 
they  will  do  little  or  nothing  by  way  of  draw- 
ing out  foundation  in  sections  or  building 
comb  therein.  If  the  nectar-flow  increases 
and  the  weather  gets  hot,  the  dilTerence 
grows  less  and  less  until  at  a  certain  point. 
I  think  the  best  methods  will  secure  at  least 
three-fourths  as  much  section  honey  as  ex- 
tracted." 

"Then  you  think  that,  under  any  condi- 
tion, more  extracted  honey  can  be  produced 
than  section  honey:  and  vhy,  then,  is  not 
extracted  honey  the  better?" 

"  If  only  for  family  use,  it  probably  would 
be;  but  when  it  couaes  to  producing  honey 
for  market,  the  average  price  of  section  hon- 
ey is  neaily  double  that  of  extracted.  Of 
course,  dark  section  honey  sells  for  less  than 
white;  but  the  dark  extracted  sells  jiropor- 
tionally  less  than  white  extracted,  or  very 
nearly  so." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  average  locality 
will  give  only  one-fourth  more  extracted 
than  section  honey?" 

"The  generally  accepted  proportion  of 
twice  as  much  extracted  as  section  is  i)rob- 
ably  more  nearly  correct.  However,  if  the 
extracted  is  so  well  ripened  that  it  will  weigh 
fully  twelve  pounds  to  the  gallon,  the  three- 
fourths  estimate  will  not  be  very  far  out  of 
the  way." 

"  But  a  man  can  care  for  a  given  number 
of  colonies  when  worked  for  extracted  hon- 
ey more  easily  than  he  can  for  section,  can 
he  not?" 


"  Probably  the  advantage  would  be  with 
those  run  for  extracted.  C'ertainly  this 
would  be  the  case  during  years  past;  but 
with  our  present  light  reganling  the  swarm- 
ing proposition  there  would  not  be  so  much 
dilTerence.  Till  a  few  years  ago  the  trouble 
in  working  for  comb  honey,  especially  in 
out-apiaries,  was  the  swarming.  When 
working  for  extracted,  with  proper  manage- 
ment scarcely  a  swarm  will  issue.  But  now, 
with  a  little  extra  manipulation,  swarming 
is  brought  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely 
done  away  with. 

"But  this  manipulation  is  saved  when 
working  for  extracted  honey,  so  we  can 
score  one  there.  Jiut  how  is  it  about  the 
marketing?  " 

"That  depends.  If  it  is  to  be  shipped  far 
away  to  a  distant  city  to  be  sold  on  commis- 
sion or  otherwise,  the  extracted  honey  would 
have  the  advantage,  as  this  does  not  require 
the  cleaning  of  sections  nor  the  careful  grad- 
ing which  is  required  with  comb  hon- 
ey. Then  where  the  extracted  is  sold  in 
barrels  the  cost  is  less  than  for  crates,  and 
the  danger  from  breakage  is  practically 
nothing,  while  there  is  considerable  risk 
with  the  section  honey." 

"But  sujipose  we  sell  it  at  home,  and  in 
small  packages." 

"If  put  into  small  i)ackages  and  sold  at 
retail,  the  labor  and  expense  of  packages 
bring  the  price  nearly  up  to  that  of  section 
honey,  as  such  can  be  sold  in  the  home 
market  without  any  expense  for  packages, 
which  is  not  so  easy  for  extracted.  If  one 
is  in  a  neighborhood  where  peo]ile  will  pay 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  for  extracted, 
then  the  extracted  honey  would  be  the 
kind  to  produce." 

"  What  would  be  your  advice  as  to  which 
would  be  better  for  me?  " 

"That,  I  think,  is  a  question  each  one 
must  decide  for  himself.  If  I  were  to  answer 
this  last  question  from  my  own  standpoint 
I  should  say  produce  section  honey,  as  I 
have  iiroduced  very  little  extracted  honey 
during  the  i)ast  twenty  years.  But  there 
are  many  places  where  only  a  definite 
amount  of  honey  will  be  used  in  any  event, 
and  in  such  a  place  you  can  sell  just  as  many 
pounds  of  comb  honey  as  you  can  of  extract- 
ed. You  will  note  that,  when  producing 
extracted  honey  at  the  rate  of  two  i)ounds 
to  one  of  comb,  and  selling  it  at  half  as  much 
a  pound,  according  to  general  quotations, 
you  must  sell  twice  as  many  pounds  to  re- 
ceive the  same  returns." 


QUEENS    DO    NOT    PIPE    WITH    THEIR    WINGS. 

On  page  297.  May  1.  F.  Dundas  Todd  speaks  of  the 
sound  of  a  virgin  in  tlie  first  part  of  April.  I  took 
three  frames  of  tirood  from  a  hive  of  Italians  to 
make  some  increase.  On  Ajjril  2:?,  on  looking  over 
the  new  hive  1  he.ird  the  sound  of  a  virgin,  and,  on 
turning  the  frame.  I  saw  the  civieen.  She  would 
run  about  two  inches  and  then  pipe,  working  her 
head  up  and  down,  but  her  wings  were  not  moving. 

I-exington,  Ky.,  May  7.  Kobert  Charters. 

[As  to  how  this  pi|)ing  is  done  Is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. That  the  wings  probably  do  not  make  the 
noise  is  possibly  true.  That  they  do  not  vibrate 
when  that  noise  Is  made  Is  not  always  true.— Ed.] 
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General  Correspondence 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ODOR  AND  COLOR  ON 
BEES. 


How  Insects  have  Altered  the  Flowers;  Highly 
Flavored  Honey  Comes  from  the  Strong-scent- 
ed Flowers;  Bees  do  Not  Prefer  any  One  Col- 
or, though  they  are  Attracted  More  by  Dark 
Shades.  

BY   PH.   J.    BALDENSPBRGER. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

When  at  .Jaffa,  in  Palestine,  I  clearly  re- 
marked the  effect  of  odor  as  well  as  of  col- 
ors on  bees.  The  immense  orange-gardens 
are  grouped  about  the  old  town  in  a  great 
semicircle,  with  the  base  at  the  sea.  Arriv- 
ing by  sea  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  all  the  air  for  miles  is  filled  with  the 
orange-blossom  perfume,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  also  toward  the  land.  Now,  the 
bees  of  large  apiaries  situated  in  a  village 
about  three  miles  north  of  Jaffa  visited 
regularly  the  gardens.  They  used  to  stream 
in  as  a  river  of  bees  overhead  on  calm  days, 
higher  in  the  air,  and  on  windy  days  almost 
sweeping  the  surface  to  and  from  their  api- 
aries in  search  of  honey. 

We  all  know  that  a  bee  rarely  if  ever  gath- 
ers honey  or  pollen  from  flowers  of  different 
odors  or  colors  on  the  same  trip,  and  often 
they  do  not  mix  the  pollens  of  different  col- 
ors in  the  same  cell.  Is  the  sense  of  art  so 
much  developed,  or  is  it  simply  because  the 
odor  of  the  one  flower  visited  is  so  strong  as 
to  surround  the  worker  altogether  and  carry 
her,  so  to  speak,  in  a  perfumed  cloud  froni 
one  flo\<rer  of  the  same  species  to  the  other 
in  order  to  have  the  aim  accomplished  for 
which  odors  and  colors  were  set  forth — that 
is  to  say,  fertilization?  Nature  has  lavished 
its  agents  by  placing  hundreds  or  thousands 
where  only  one  or  two  are  wanted;  thus  for 
one  drone  necessary,  thousands  fill  the  air; 
and  as  for  pollen,  thousands  of  insects  carry 
it  away  from  flowers  for  their  own  private 
use,  leaving  an  infinitely  small  part,  as  they 
pass,  in  the  flower  expected  to  be  in  need 
of  it. 

Colors  vary  in  the  flowers,  in  the  pollen, 
and  in  the  honey;  and  light-colored  flowers 
may  give  dark  honey  or  light-colored  hon- 
ey, just  as  the  season  is  dry  or  wet,  or  other 
atmospherical  influences  prevail.  So  the 
honey  is  sometimes  granulated  in  the  comb, 
and  sometimes  it  may  be  very  thin  for  some 
time  after  extracting.  Here  in  the  South 
we  more  often  have  thick  honey,  and,  as  a 
rule,  highly  flavored,  because  most  honey- 
plants  are  of  the  highly  scented  kind. 

As  above  stated,  when  the  bees  are  in 
search  of  honey  they  are  guided  by  odor; 
but  when  in  search  of  a  home  or  on  the  way 
to  their  hives,  in  large  apiaries,  they  depend 
on  their  senses  of  sight.  Probably  they  de- 
pend more  on  the  colors  of  their  hives  than 


on  the  shape  or  surroundings.  Sir  .1.  Lub- 
bock supposes  that  bees  prefer  one  color  to 
another,  and  gives  experience.  M.  Maeter- 
linck, too,  says  that  his  bees  preferred  on 
one  occasion  blue  when  he  painted  a  num- 
ber of  hives;  thus,  some  rose  color,  others 
yellow,  and  others  blue.  He  says  the 
swarms  chose  the  blue  ones. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  more  I 
have  always  i)ainted  my  hives  three  differ- 
ent colors,  and,  though  sometimes  I  have 
hundreds  of  them,  I  could  not  see  that  the 
bees  showed  any  preference. 

When  there  are  many  hives  in  one  flat 
piece  of  country  it  is  very  useful  to  have 
them  of  many  colors,  as  it  is  easier  for  the 
workers  and  the  returning  cjueens  to  strike 
their  own  hives  without  (lifllculty.  On  one 
occasion  I  had  to  work  with  about  400  hives 
in  one  square  flat  field.  The  hives  were 
placed  in  rows  of  three  different  colors  alter- 
nately. The  bees  flew  out  and  in  without 
hesitation.  One  day  one  of  the  blue  rows 
had  to  be  replaced  by  white  hives.  The 
next  white  row  was  the  third  one  behind, 
the  distance  from  row  to  row  being  about  10 
feet.  On  returning,  the  bees  of  the  third 
row  (the  white  one)  alighted  on  the  first 
which  was  blue  and  had  become  white.  Ev- 
idently they  had  noticed  the  blue  row  be- 
fore, and  knew  that  theirs  was  white;  and, 
not  finding  a  blue  one,  but  one  of  their  own 
color,  they  settled  there,  quite  confident 
that  it  was  their  ow^n.  Encouraged  (or, 
rather,  puzzled)  by  this  novel  experience 
(this  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago),  the 
white  row  was  replaced  by  a  blue  one,  and 
right  away  the  bees  went  over  to  the  third 
line  behind  their  former  row.  This  test 
l)roved  to  me  that  bees  not  only  fix  certain 
points  in  their  memory,  but  that  the  color 
notion  was  peculiar  to  them.  I  can  not 
find  a  preference  for  blue  any  more  than  for 
white. 

Here  in  the  Alps  my  apiaries  are  far  apart, 
and  all  in  rugged  mountain  regions.  So 
far  as  this  goes  I  lament  sometimes,  not  as 
the  Israelites  of  old,  "after  the  flesh-i)ots  of 
Egypt,"  but  after  the  flowery  and  splendid 
"plains  of  Sharon,"  where  I  could  spread 
my  apiaries  in  symmetry.  They  are  now 
in  a  line,  now  in  ups  and  downs,  and  colors 
are  no  longer  any  object  to  the  bees;  yet  I 
keep  on  ]iainting  the  hives  in  different  col- 
ors, not  for  any  particular  object,  as  I  did 
years  ago,  to  break  the  monotony  and  fly 
the  national  colors  —  red,  white,  and  blue, 
even  on  the  hives.  Now  I  often  have  emp- 
ty hives  containing  built  comb.  In  spring 
these  hives  are  often  rej^eopled  by  amateur 
or  vagabond  swarms.  I  had  in  one  apiary 
four  red  hives  and  several  blue  ones;  now, 
the  four  red  hives  were  filled  first,  sponta- 
neously, and  the  blue  were  chosen  when 
there  were  no  others.  In  another  apiary, 
two  white  and  two  blue  ones  were  filled  al- 
ternately by  swarms.  Again,  in  a  third  api- 
ary two  hives,  one  blue  and  one  white,  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  swarms  at  the  same  time. 
Finally,  in  another  ajiiary  with  two  blue 
and   two  white  empty  hives,  the  two  blue 
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ones  were  preferred  first.  Of  all  this,  the 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  bees  have 
no  preference  whatever  for  color  in  hives,  at 
least,  and  are  more  guided  by  odor  than 
by  color  of  flowers. 

Our  experience  shows  us  that  light-color- 
ed hives  absorb  less  heat  than  dark  ones; 
and  they  radiate  less;  but  does  the  bee  know 
this?  Most  likely  it  does  not;  and  when  a 
place  to  lodge  the  swarm  in  seems  conven- 
ient to  the  scouts  before  the  arrival  of  the 
swarm  they  adopt  it  without  reflecting  on 
the  outward  color.  Runaway  swarms  some- 
times build  their  comb  in  the  open  air  along 
the  branch  of  a  tree  or  against  a  rock;  but 
more  often  they  choose  the  hollow  stems  of 
olive-trees,  dark  and  warm  though  they  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  bees  do 
notice  dark  colors  much  more  than  light 
ones.  Perhaps  light  colors  are  impercei)ti- 
ble  to  insect  eyes.  I  can  not  explain  the 
reason,  but  I  can  point  to  the  fact  that  light 
colors  do  not  attract  their  attention,  while 
black  colors  or  even  dark  ones  fairly 
irritate  them.  As  a  rule,  when  at  work  in 
the  apiary  I  wear  a  white  helmet  as  used  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  rarely  do  the  bees  fly 
at  the  hat;  but  sometimes  I  go  among  the 
bees  with  a  black  felt  hat;  and  when  they 
are  uncovered  they  will  attack  the  brim  at 
once,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  I  rare- 
ly put  on  a  veil  here  in  Europe;  and  the 
veil,  if  used,  is  white,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  for  the  hat.  If  in  full  work  I  would  pull 
off  the  white  head;  the  bees  will  attack  my 
hairy  head;  and  i)erhaps  should  a  bald- 
headed  man  try,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, he  would  be  sting-proof,  just  as 
when  I  pull  up  my  sleeves  to  the  elbows 
when  working,  yet  never  receive  a  sting  on 
the  arms.  Everybody  knows  how  angry 
bees  become  when  a  dog  or  a  horse  comes 
near  the  hives.  It  is  not  only  the  disagree- 
able smell,  but  the  hairy  business  they  dis- 
like. 

"\Mien  we  first  begin  work  in  the  apiary, 
and  irritate  the  bees  in  some  way  or  other, 
they  will  be  furious  for  some  time,  and  then 
calm  down  again;  but  they  will  often  at- 
tack, without  any  visible  reason.  This  re- 
fers to  our  Eurojjean  races.  With  the  orien- 
tal races  it  is  often  the  reverse.  They  will 
be  quite  calm  to  begin  with,  and  stand  hu- 
man interference  for  some  time  without 
showing  their  bad  humor;  but  when  once 
iheir  patience  is  exhausted,  nothing  will 
calm  their  anger;  and  if  you  have  to  con- 
tinue work  it  is  best  to  put  on  a  very  tight 
veil  and  even  gloves:  for  in  their  vindictive- 
ness  they  will  find  any  loose  ])art  and  pene- 
trate toward  the  more  perceptible  parts  of 
your  person,  In  the  East,  when  work  press- 
ed hard  and  we  could  not  afTord  to  do  slow 
work  and  thus  avoid  irritating  them,  we  had 
white  working  clothes,  veils,  and  gloves; 
but  now,  when  the  gloves  become  soiled  the 
bees  will  attack  the  dark  parts,  but  will 
leave  off  the  attack  when  these  parts  are 
whitened  by  chalk  or  any  other  whitening 
product.  Clearly  enough,  the  dark  color  ir- 
ritates them,  more  especially  when  excited; 


and  they  seem  to  ignore  white,  wherever  it 
may  be.  Again,  I  have  often  known  them 
to  attack  my  eyes  rather  than  any  other  ex- 
posed part  of  my  face,  simjjly  because  these 
are  the  dark  corners  in  the  human  face. 
This  is  what  I  think  of  color  and  odor  and 
their  effect  on  bees. 
Nice,  France,  Jan.  7,  1910. 


ADVERTISING    HONEY    IN    GROCERY    PA- 
PERS. 


BY   F.   J.    BOOT. 


For  several  years  the  writer  has  had  more 
or  less  correspondence  with  bee-keepers  as 
to  the  advantages  which  might  eventually 
accrue  to  the  industry  if  a  systematic,  liber- 
al— yet  judicious — use  were  made  of  printers' 
ink  for  a  few  seasons.  No  sensible  man  de- 
nies the  value  of  advertising  pe/-  se;  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  the  bee-keepers  beyond  the 
taIking-x)oint.  Advertising  costs  money. 
This  is  an  elementary  statement;  and  when 
it  comes  to  raising  the  "cold,  clammy  cash  " 
the  fraternity  has  been  backward  about 
coming  forward. 

But  think  what  might  easily  be  accom- 
plished— if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  switching 
off  a  moment  from  my  main  topic — if  a  very 
small  fraction  of  one  cent  per  pound  were  as- 
sessed and  actually  paid  into  an  advertising 
fund.  I  am  informed  that  probably 
60,000,000  pounds  of  honey  are  raised  every 
year  in  the  United  States.  This  is  ;^0,000 
tons;  and  one  dollar  per  ton  would  give  you 
a  mighty  good  foundation,  but  it  is  only 
about  half  large  enough. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  asserting  this 
sum  to  be  necessary  for  a  campaign  in  the 
grocery  papers.  At  the  beginning  I  want 
to  be  plainly  understood  as  not  maintaining 
that  advertising  in  the  grocery  papers  alone 
will  create  any  increase  in  the  general  con- 
sumption of  honey,  which  is  to  be  the  great 
object  of  all  our  proposed  advertising.  The 
grocery-paper  advertising  must  be  subsidi- 
ary to  advertising  in  the  big  magazines 
which  reach  millions  of  housewives;  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  the  words  must  be.  The 
advertising  in  the  magazines  is  absolutely 
essential;  and  with  such  backing  you  can 
spend  a  little  ])art  of  your  fund  to  excellent 
advantage  with  the  grocery  papers. 

Run  over  in  your  nainds  the  retail  grocers 
with  whom  you  are  personally  acquainted. 
What  sort  of  men  are  they?  'What  sort  of 
grocer  would  ^OM  be?  If  you  read  the  gro- 
cery papers,  what  sort  of  advertisement 
would  cau.se  you  to  "  stop,  look,  listen"?  The 
average  retailer  is  a  pretty  good  sort  of  chap. 
He  likes  to  be  well  thought  of — being  human 
— and  he  likes  to  have  a  reputation  for  sell- 
ing good  goods  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  urging  the  dealer  to  make  a  little  extra 
efTort  with  honey,  and  using  the  grocery  pa- 
l)ers  as  a  tool  to  work  with,  you  want  to  lell 
him  that  you  are  making  a  big  campaign  in 
advertising  honey  to  the  consumer  through 
the  media  of  the  big  magazines;  that  this  is. 
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bound  to  cause  more  call  for  the  article  from 
his  store,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  have  a  nice 
assortment  of  the  goods. 

Then  tell  him  that  honey  affords  a  good 
living  profit;  that  it  is  eatable  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  his  sales  will  not  stop  in  Au- 
gust or  December,  or  "in  months  without 
an  R." 

The  two  points  above  mentioned  can  not 
be  put  in  too  strong  language — well  adver- 
tised, salable  goods. 

You  all  know  that  the  live  retailer  exerts 
considerable  influence  with  the  housewife. 
If  he  will  exhibit  a  nice  box  or  bottle  of  hon- 
ey, and  bear  down  upon  the  point  that  it  is 
the  best  table  delicacy  that  money  can  buy, 
he  will  almost  inevitably  make  a  sale  be- 
cause his  own  exertions  will  have  been  pre- 
ceded and  helped  by  the  advertising  in  the 
magazines.  And  the  more  honey  he  can 
sell,  the  more  money  he  can  make,  and  this 
money  is  what  he  is  after. 

Lastly,  the  dealer's  advertising  should 
give  him  a  little  talk  about  the  merits  of 
honey  something  like  the  advertising  to 
the  consumer. 

Then  the  retailer,  knowing  that  honey  is 
being  widely  advertised;  that  its  sale  is 
bound  to  increase  by  reason  of  this  advertis- 
ing which  is  going  to  be  kept  up;  that  its 
merit  is  universally  recognized;  and  that  it 
will  pay  him  a  living  i)rofit,  will  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  pushing  the  button.  He  can't  af- 
ford not  to  hustle,  for  he  will  find  his  com- 
petitor making  a  specialty  of  the  article  he 
is  neglecting. 

There  are  grocery  papers  and  grocery  pa- 
pers, and  I  have  been  reading  them — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  ones — for  25  years.  Were 
I  to  separate  tlie  sheep  from  the  goats — and 
the  teddy  bears  which  are  neither — there 
would  be  a  small  flock  of  the  creatures  whose 
pedigrees  I  have  been  rather  familiar  with. 
In  these  I  would  use  a  liberal  space  all  the 
time,  and  in  this  space  I  would  have  read- 
ing matter  which  would  be  a  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  intelligent  dealers.  I  would  have 
the  matter  changed  often,  and  I  would  have 
some  nice  small  illustrations  of  honey  in  its 
different  forms  and  on  different  tables  from 
prince  to  i^auper.  I  would  have  the  best  lo- 
cation the  paper  would  give  me,  and  I  would 
seek  the  friendliness  of  these  journals  in  all 
legitimate  ways. 

The  use  of  honey  in  this  country,  I  be- 
lieve, can  be  more  than  doubled.  It  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  city  table,  and  one  reason 
for  this  neglect  arises  from  the  fact  that  bee- 
keepers in  some  respects  are  not  like  bees, 
because  the  latter  get  busy.  Raise  the  mon- 
ey to  pay  for  advertising,  and  in  due  time 
you  will  be  able  to  emulate  the  Owl  and  the 
Pussy  Cat  who 

"went  to  sea 
In  a  beautiful  pea-green  boat. 

They  took  some  honey  and  plenty  of  money 
Wrapped  up  in  a  five-pound  note." 

No  one  or  two  or  three  of  you  can  afford 
the  expense.  You  must  form  an  association; 
and  the  membership — whicli  ought  to  em- 
brace all  who  are   looking  after  their  own 


best  interests — should  be  a  unit  in  raising 
the  money.  It  should  be  cheerfully  given, 
and  the  utmost  confidence  should  be  extend- 
ed to  those  having  the  matter  in  charge. 
Never  was  truer  saying  than  "United,  we 
stand;  divided,  we  fall."  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  it? 
Newark,  N.  J. 


BEE-PARALYSIS, 


More  Information  Wanted  Concerning  it. 


BY  J.  O.  SHEARMAN. 


One  of  my  neighbors,  a  noted  bee-keeper 
of  this  place,  says  he  recently  received  from 
Washington  a  voluminous  report  telling  all 
about  foul  brood  in  all  its  stages;  but  it  was 
of  no  use  to  him,  as  he  was  already  familiar 
with  it.  What  he  is  watching  for  is  some- 
thing definite  in  regard  to  bee-paralysis. 
He  has  been  investigating  a  little  on  his 
own  account,  and  has  found  that  the  Italians 
in  his  case  are  more  subject  to  this  disease 
than  the  others.  Now,  this  seems  to  be  di- 
rectly op])osed  to  the  opinion  of  others  who 
have  reported.  What  is  the  true  state  of  al- 
fairs? 

My  neighbor  does  not  say  that  all  Italians 
are  more  subject  to  paralysis,  but  that  those 
were  which  he  had  after  introducing  queens- 
from  a  certain  locality. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS   OF  DISEASE  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

There  is  more  or  less  foul  brood  scattered 
all  over  this  part  of  California,  and  some 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  I  hear  that  one  man 
who  owned  1200  colonies  in  apiaries  in  three 
counties  left  some  foul-broody  frames  and! 
combs  scattered  about  when  he  moved  his 
outyard  away  from  a  point  near  here,  and 
some  of  them  were  picked  up  by  others  and 
used.  The  inspector  does  not  come  very 
often,  and  so  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

HONEY   PROSPECTS   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  was  pretty  dry  in  February 
and  in  part  of  March;  but  during  the  last  of 
March  we  had  two  big  rains  that  came  slow- 
ly enough  to  soak  in  and  not  run  off.  The 
sage  has  started  to  grow,  and  both  white 
and  black  are  doing  well.  The  orange  is 
just  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  is  set  very 
full. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

[Italians  are  probably  no  more  subject  to 
bee-paralysis  than  any  other  race;  but  it 
has  been  shown  that  this  disease  can  be 
transmitted  through  a  queen  received  from 
localities  where  that  disease  exists.  What 
your  neighbor  reports  is  probably  true.  All 
colonies  showing  any  trace  of  bee-paralysis 
in  a  queen-rearing  yard  should  be  promptly 
removed  to  an  isolated  location  or  destroy- 
ed. Since  your  report  was  written,  later  re- 
ports seem  to  show  that  the  season  in  South- 
ern California  will  probably  not  come  up  to 
expectations. — Ed.] 
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FOUL-BROOD  SPORES    MIXED  WITH  HON- 
EY IN  THE  SAME  CELLS. 


Why  are  Blacks  Immune  to  Paralysis  When  It- 
alians are  Not? 


BY   W.    A.    H.   GILSTRAP. 


On  p.  146,  March  1,E.  M.  Gibson  asks  if  any 
one  has  seen  honey  and  American  foul 
brood  scale  in  the  same  cell.  Perhaps  not; 
but  it  is  there,  however;  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  let  us  say  the  spores  and  honey  are 
mixed  in  the  same  cells.  Six  years  ago  I 
had  a  hard  fight  with  the  disease  under  un- 
favorable conditions.  In  my  best  yard, 
while  uncappmg  h^»iey,  the  knife  would 
frequently  cut  through  the  roi)y  stuff  right 
in  the  sealed  honey.  Had  it  been  left  it 
\\ouid  have  changed  to  spoies  and  still  have 
been  in  the  cells  with  the  honey,  although 
not  noticeable.  The  honey  was  put  into 
cans,  and  the  next  winter  I  ate  some  of  it, 
and,  although  it  had  been  so  rank  in  the 
summer,  no  epicure  could  see,  taste,  or 
smell  any  thing  wrong  with  it.  Some  of 
the  honey  was  boiled  five  minutes  under 
steam  pressure  after  being  diluted  one-half, 
and  fed  to  bees  with  the  best  of  results;  but 
it  requires  so  much  care  that  I  can  not  rec- 
ommend the  average  bee-keeper  either  to 
eat  it  or  feed  it  back  to  bees.  The  combs 
spoken  of  above  were  melted  and  the  wax 
sold.  Some  men  would  be  almost  sure  to 
scatter  foul  brood  when  melting  the  combs. 

Friend  Gibson's  experience  is  so  different 
from  mine  that  I  am  much  surprised. 
While  we  both  live  in  California,  our  condi- 
tions may  be  no  more  alike  than  Ohio  and 
(icrmany.  My  bees  did  not  hesitate  to  put 
honey  into  infected  cells  in  strictly  whole- 
sale order. 

Before  I  got  entirely  rid  of  the  disease  I 
made  some  experiments  which  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  the  question  at  the  first 
general  attack.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
queens  I  caged  from  diseased  colonies,  and 
introduced  in  the  usual  manner  to  healthy 
stocks  in  the  same  yard,  using  ordinary 
shipi)ing-cages;  but  in  no  case  did  I  con- 
taminate the  healthy  stocks  by  so  doing. 
How  could  it  do  so?  The  utmost  care  was 
■observed  to  have  the  feed  healthy  in  the 
<;age. 

A  very  convenient  way  to  cure  foul  brood 
is  to  transfer  the  diseased  bees  to  healths- 
combs  of  honey  in  early  winter,  when  no 
brood  is  being  raised  and  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. If  honey  is  daubed  on  the  hive  while 
transferring,  it  is  certainly  not  expensive  to 
;scorch  the  hive  a  little;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is 
often  necessary.  The  honey,  or  nectar, 
which  is  usually  thrown  out,  is  fresh  and 
healthy.  Where  bees  are  shaken  into  hives 
of  starters  I  have  never  found  disinfection 
necessary,  even  where  considerable  new  \nm- 
cy  was  shaken  into  the  hive;  but  we  can  not 
risk  honey  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  as  it 
tnight  make  trouble  with  other  bees. 

European  foul  brood  is  within  100  miles 
of  me  now,  or  nearly  so.  It  may  never  get 
here,  or  it  may  reach  me  at  any  time;  so  to 


be  on  the  safe  side  I  must  Italianize  every 
thing,  so  if  it  does  reach  us  no  great  loss 
need  be  feared.  Even  if  the  Italians  should 
be  no  more  immune  they  are  not  a  bad 
l)roposition  any  way.  I  liave  often  won- 
dered why  Italians  are  more  subject  to  i)a- 
ralysis  than  any  other  bees  I  ever  saw,  and 
yet  so  immune  to  European  foul  brood. 
Some  deny  this;  but  I  never  noticed  paral- 
ysis where  there  was  no  Italian  blood.  The 
paralysis  means  no  disastrous  loss  as  com- 
pared with  foul  brood;  but  often  a  colony 
is  weakened  in  an  aggravating  manner. 
Having  tried  so  many  strains  of  three-band- 
ers I  doubt  if  any  of  them  are  immune  to 
paralysis  as  are  blacks,  Cyprians^  and  Car- 
niolans.  I  have  never  tried  tlie  goldens. 
Syrians  (Holy  Lands)  are  too  cross  to  be 
considered,  while  pure  Carniolans"  swarm 
too  much  to  be  considered  for  out  yards. 
Carno-Italians  are  a  splendid  bee;  but  I  feai 
black  brood,  if  it  appears,  would  mean 
speedy  disaster  with  them.  In  other  locali- 
ties these  conditions  would  probably  be  dif- 
ferent. 
Ceres,  Cal.,  May  5. 


Queens  Laying  in  Old  Cell  Cups ;  do  Bees  Movr 
Eggs  in  a  Colony  where  there  is  a  Queen? 

Dear  Ernest: — I  have  run  across  something  in  the 
bee  line  that  is  new  to  me,  at  least,  although  it  may 
be  as  old  as  bee-keeping  itself.  On  the  10th.  while 
looking  throvigh  one  of  my  hives  I  saw  several  old 
cells,  mock  queen-cells,  with  thick  walls,  and  built 
on  the  edge  of  combs  full  of  sealed  brood.  The  cells 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  worked  upon;  and  on 
looking  into  them,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  an 
egg,  upright  and  in  the  proper  place,  in  the  center 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cell!  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
evidence  of  a  fertile  worker:  but.  search  as  I  would, 
there  was  no  other  evidence.  I  think  I  found  three 
of  those  old  cells,  each  far  away  from  eggs  or  young 
brood,  yet  with  a  properly  placed  egg  in  each.  All 
were  destro.ved.  To-day  I  again  looked  through  the 
same  hive,  and  found  four  or  five  more  old  cells 
that  seemed  to  have  been  recently  worked  upon 
yet  very  plainly  showing  the  unmistakable  thick 
cui)like  base  of  an  old  cell,  and  in  each  was  the 
proijerly  placed  egg  as  befoi'e.  These  were  not  near 
young  brood.  On  further  investigation  I  found 
several  young  queen-cells  started  on  young  brood 
in  the  orthodox  way.  The  queen  was  found  some- 
what shrunken,  and  the  colony  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  swa.  ;n. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Will  bees  under  the 
swarming  impulse  take  eggs  from  regular  cells  and 
place  them  in  ola  queen-cells?  That  was  what  it 
looked  like  to  me.  1  do  not  think  the  queen  laid 
the  eggs  where  I  saw  them.  The  queen  is  getting 
old:  and  could  it  be  that  the  bees  were  trying  to 
make  sure  of  another  (in  case  the  old  queen  died 
suddenly)  by  transferring  eggs  to  those  old  cells 
that  their  apian  brains  told  them  were  for  queen- 
rearing  ijurposes?  I  believe  you  proved  that  a 
broodless  and  queenless  colony  would  sometimes 
steal  eggs  from  which  t    raise  a  queen. 

Fori  Ca.sey.  Wash..  J  \:..v  2.  E.  H.  Sargent. 

[Kroni  all  the  facts  pri.scnted,  it  is  evident  that 
the  colony  was  preparing  lo  supersede  its  old  or 
failing  queen,  \\'hether  ihe  old  queen  was  a  i)arty 
to  this  propaganda  we  can  not  say,  but  apparently 
so.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  eggs  in  these  old 
cell  cu)>s  when  a  colony  is  under  the  swarming  or 
supersedure  imi)Ulse.  In  that  case  the  queen  will 
lav  in  these  little  cups  wherever  slie  happens  to 
lind  them,  even  if  they  are  remote  from  any  up. 
sealed  larvte.  While  queenless  be?s  might  take 
eggs  laid  elsewhere  in  a  hive  and  transler  them  to 
t;ie  cells  in  question,  yet  in  this  case,  where  a  queen 
was  present,  it  is  doubtful.  One  can  usually  tell 
w  lu-ther  an  egg  has  been  dei)osited  in  a  certain  po- 
f-ilion  by  a  ciueen  or  whether  placed  there  by  woik- 
er  bees.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  bees  do  move  eggs 
under  certain  stress  of  circumstances. — Ei).] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  ENGLAND. 


A  Glimpse  of  Several  Apiaries  Showing  how  the 
Work  is  Carried  on. 


BY  JOSEPH  TINSLEY. 


I  am  forwarding  to  you  several  i)lioto- 
c;rai)hs  of  I^lnglish  apiaries  and  bee-keepers, 
with  some  interesting  information,  in  the 
ho])e  that  many  of  your  bee-men  will  be 
l)leased  in  seeing  how  we  carry  on  the  in- 
dustry in  the  old  country. 

The  upper  view,  p.  422,  shows  the  apiary 
of  Miss  Baggeley,  Sw^ymerton,  Stone,  Staff. 
Miss  Baggeley  is  one  of  the  many  success- 
ful bee-keepers  in  England.  Her  occupa- 
tion is  housekeeping  at  a  large  farin  house, 
and  in  her  spare  time  she  attends  to  the 
bees.  The  three  frame  hives  are  of  the  "  W. 
B.  C."  pattern.  A  glimpse  is  also  seen  of 
the  old-fashioned  skep,  and  the  same  is  fix- 
ed in  the  photo  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  adapted  for  supering.  There  are  still  a 
number  of  these  primitive  hives  in  England; 
but  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing 
as  the  growth  of  scientific  bee-keeping  con- 
tinues. As  an  exhibitor  this  lady  has  been 
singularly  fortunate,  winning  many  medals 
and  prizes.  She  always  gets  one  shilling 
per  lb.  for  her  honey — about  25  cents. 

Mr.  .T.  Cooper,  Rose  Cottage,  Petsall, 
whose  apiary  is  slaown  in  the  middle  view, 
is  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  large  indus- 
trial center.  He  is  not  located  in  the  best 
district  for  bee-keeping,  but  nevertheless  in 
1908  he  secured  from  five  hives  300  lbs.  of 
superior  honey.  An  excellent  photo  is 
shown  of  his  Wells  hive,  for  which  he  has 
great  admiration. 

The  lower  view  shows  the  apiary  of  a  more 
extensive  bee-keeper,  Mr.  George  Evans, 
Bromstead,  Newport, 
Salop.  Mr.  Evans  is 
employed  on  a  large  es- 
tate as  woodman,  and 
in  his  spare  time  he  at- 
tends to  his  bees,  con- 
sisting of  some  twenty 
colonies.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  successful 
exhibitors  we  have,  and 
has  won  quite  a  num- 
ber of  medals.  Situat- 
ed in  one  of  the  best 
districts  in  the  coun- 
ty, he  produces  comb 
honey  of  exceptional 
quality.  To  show  how- 
successful  he  really  is, 
he  averages  from  the 
sale  of  honey  about 
£.50  ($242) ,  and  £5  ($24) 
in  prizes.  Single  one- 
pound  bottles  he  sells 
at  25  cts.  each,  while 
for  1-lb.  sections  of 
comb  honey  he  rarely 
receives  less  than  32 
cts., Sand,  as  he  says, 
he.could  sell  more  each 


year  if  he  had  it.  It  is  good  news  to  hear 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  fill  all  the 
orders  he  receives  for  honey. 

In  the  separate  view  is  shown  one  part  of 
Mr.  J.  Tildesley's  apiary  at  Tamworth, 
Staffordshire.  As  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  T. 
makes  his  own  hives  from  boxes.  He  has 
only  a  few  squares  of  ground  at  his  back 
door,  being  situated  in  the  center  of  a  town; 
but  he  manages  to  keep  three  hives  here. 
The  remaining  colonies  are  situated  in  the 
open  country.  An  idea  can  be  got  from  a 
method  of  spacing  the  frames.  The  brood- 
box,  you  will  notice,  has  ten  frames  proper- 
ly spaced  for  brood-raising,  while  a  larger 
"spacer"  is  fixed  on  the  shallow  bars,  re- 
ducing the  number  to  eight. 

Stone,  Staffs.,  England. 


CAN  COMBS    AFFECTED  WITH    AMERICAN 

FOUL  BROOD  BE  FREED 

FROM  DISEASE? 


A  Scheme  to  Get  Rid  of  Disease  by  a  Large  Force 
of  Young  Bees. 


BY  HENRY   STEWART. 


[Some  lime  ago  the  writer  of  the  subjoined  arti- 
cle wrote,  stating  that  he  had  discovered  a  method 
of  cure  for  foul  brood  that  he  thought  was  very  val- 
uable, and  wished  to  know  how  much  we  could 
pay  him  for  a  series  of  two  or  three  articles.  We 
told  him  to  send  them  on  and  we  would  later  write 
him  what  they  were  worth  to  us.  They  came  duly 
to  hand,  and,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we 
decided  that  he  had  something  worth  presenting 
and  offered  him  our  top-notch  price.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  here  given. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  an  expert  bee- 
keeper, is  one  of  the  most  extensive  producers  in 
the  United  States.  If  what  he  says  had  come  from 
a  smaller  bee-keeper  with  lesser  experience  we  are 
frank  to  say  that  we  might  have  dismis.sed  the 
whole  matter  as  hardly  worthy  of  attention;  but 
we  know  Mr.  Stewart  too  well  to  believe  that  he 


MR.   J.   TILDESLEY,  AN   ENGLISH  BEE-KEEPER  WHO   MAKES   HIS 
OWN  HIVES. 
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ONE   OF   HENRY   STEWART'S   APIARIES   AT   PROPHETSTOWN,    ILL. 


would  exploit  :iny  thine  of  this  kind  unless  it  had 
real  merit.  In  a  word,  his  general  scheme  involves 
the  principle  of  making  sick  colonies  extra  strong, 
and  saving  all  comtas,  no  matter  how  liadly  dis- 
eased. Apparentl.v.  if  a  hive  lias  a  large  force  of 
young  bees  it  may  be  ijossible  for  it  to  clean  infec- 
tion from  combs  that  are  fairly  rotten  with  it. 

We  are  not  so  enthusiastic  as  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Stewart's  method  of  cure  is  going  to  revolutionize 
our  methods  of  treatment  for  foul  brood.  So  many 
things  have  looked  good  in  the  past,  apparently 
were  good,  and  turned  out  to  he  failuies  after  all, 
that  we  confess  that  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  conservative.  For  the  pi'esent.  at  least,  we 
la.y  this  treatment  before  our  readers  with  the  hope 
that  many  of  them,  who  will  be  in  position  to  do 
so.  will  give  it  a  tiial  and  reijort  results. 

If  we  can  save  not  only  the  bees,  honey,  and  the 
hives  as  well  as  the  combs,  and  ,vet  keep  right  on 
liroducing  a  crop  of  honey,  it  will  be  worth  millions 
to  the  industry.  A\'e  therefore  solicit  a  most  care- 
ful and  unprejudiced  reading  of  this  and  the  article 
that  i,s  to  follow.— Kd.] 

-American  foul  brood  can  be  cured  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  parlicle  of  healthy  brood  or 
of  a  sinjrlc  diseased  com V),  and  without  in- 
terferinj;  materially  with  tlie  juoduction  of 
honey,  a  layiiifi;  (jueen  beiiifi  on  duty  at  all 
times.  Now,  if  I  had  read  this  a  few  years 
ago  I  would  luive  doubted  it;  but  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  disease, 
and  I  began  with  the  orthodox  treatment, 
following  the  advice  of  the  best  authorities. 
I  shook  the  bees  on  foundation,  melted  uji 
the  combs,  steamed  the  frames,  and  burned 
out  the  hivesof  hiindredsof  colonies.  When 
the  .\lexander  treatment  came  out  I  had 
much  faith  in  it;  and  as  soon  as  i)ossible  I 
selected  several  good  strong  colonies,  remov- 
ed the  queens,  and  watched  the  results,  ex- 
pecting to  re(|ueen,  at  the  i)roper  lime,  on 
healthy  combs;  Ijut  the  process  of  cleaning 
up  seemed  to  go  on  all  right  until  the  last 
end,  when,  at  the  exi)iration  of  2M  days,  the 
evidence  of  the  disease  would  be  gone  with 


the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  capi)ed-over 
cells.  I  continued  with  some  of  these  colo- 
nies until  they  were  reduced  almost  to  nu- 
clei, and  yet  they  would  not  uncap  and  clean 
up  these  cells.  My  next  move  was  to  take 
some  of  these  nearly  cleaned-tij)  combs,  and 
get  them  above  ((ueen-excluding  honey- 
boards  over  strong  colonies.  I  then  found 
that  the  combs  were  ([tiickly  filled  with  hon- 
ey, and  the  diseased  cells  cleaned  tip.  so  that 
all  ai)pearance  of  the  disease  disai)i)eared. 
Afterward  I  extracted  the  honey  from  the 
combs  and  gave  them  to  healthy  colonies 
to  be  tilled  with  brood,  the  result  being 
healthy  combs. 

( )ne  Sei)tember  I  discovered  near  the  shoj) 
in  my  home  yard  a  (lucenless  colony,  weak 
in  bees,  with  the  combs  l)adly  alTected  with 
foul  brood.  .\t  the  time  I  was  taking  off 
honey,  and,  as  usual,  I  remo\  ed  the  supers 
with  the  bees  in  them  and  carried  them  to 
the  shop,  letting  the  bees  leave  the  combs 
and  pass  out  through  exits  in  the  screens 
and  so  return  to  their  hives.  Frequently 
there  would  be  clusters  of  yoting  bees  that 
would  not  find  their  way  back;  and  to  keep 
up  the  strength  of  this  one  foul-broody  col- 
ony mentioned  I  often  dumped  these  clus- 
ters of  young  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
ex])ecting  to  destroy  the  combs  later  and 
give  the  bees  to  some  colony  which  needed 
them.  This,  however,  was  neglected,  and  a 
little  later  I  went  to  Massachusetts  with  a 
carload  of  honey  and  was  gone  several  weeks. 
When  T  returned  T  expected  to  render  those 
fotil-broody  combsof  thisone  colony  at  once; 
but.  to  my  stiri)rise,  the  brood  was  perfectly 
healthy.  These  same  combs  that  were  ai- 
most  filled  with  disease  were  now  cleaned 
up.     Therefore,   instead  of  consigning   the 
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combs  to  the  wax-press  I  hunted  up  a  colo" 
ny  that  was  weak  in  bees  and  united  the 
two  on  these  cleaned-up  combs.  This  colo- 
ny wintered  well  and  bred  up  strong  and 
healthy  the  next  spring.  This  test  was  a 
severe  one,  as  the  combs  were  in  an  advanc- 
ed stage  of  the  disease:  but  they  were  clean- 
ed u\)  after  the  close  of  the  hc^ney  season — 
something  that  I  did  not  at  all  expect. 

As  is  my  custom,  about  the  first  work 
that  I  do  in  the  spring  is  to  insiiect  every 
colony  by  remo\ing  one  of  the  center  combs 
and  looking  for  foul  brood;  and  when  I  find 
it  I  mark  every  diseased  colony.  This  year 
but  very  few  diseased  colonies  were  found. 

On  page  ;>9,  .Jan.  15,  Mr.  Chas.  Stewart, 
in  criticising  Doolittle's  advice  on  foul 
brood,  says,  "I  have  seen  so  much  trouble 
come  from  feeding  back  honey  taken  from 
diseasetl  colonies,  even  though  it  was  boiled, 
that  I  have  always  advised  against  it  except 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert."  I  should  like 
to  cut  out  the  last  clause  of  this  advice  and 
then  emi^hasize  the  rest.  I  will  give  a  little 
of  my  own  experience.  Several  times  I  have 
boiled  and  fed  back  infected  honey  without 
bad  results.  One  year  I  had  quite  a  lot  of 
honey  from  diseased  combs  saved  from  the 
year  before;  and  about  May  1  I  set  my  hired 
man  to  boiling  it  up  and  we  fed  it  to  the 
bees.  Soon  afterward  I  found  my  home 
yard  badly  diseased,  and  I  was  desperate. 
To  shake  the  bees  meant  cutting  the  surplus 
honey  crop  in  two.  besides  lots  of  work,  when 
I  was  needed  elsewhere;  so  I  decided  to  do 
no  melting  of  combs,  but  to  run  these  colo- 
nies for  the  honey  they  could  i^roduce,  re- 
gardless of  the  after-effects.  At  that  time, 
before  the  white-clover  bloom,  there  was  but 
little  honey  in  the  hives.  There  were  a 
great  many  combs  free  from  brood  or  un- 
sealed honey.  I  reasoned  that  many  of 
them  might  be  free  from  infection,  so  my 
first  step  was  to  lake  from  one  colony  all  the 
frames  containing  brood  and  proceed  with 
them  to  some  other  colony  and  take  from 
this  second  hive  all  combs  apparently  clean, 
and  rejilace  them  with  the  foul-broody  ones; 
then  put  the  foul-broody  combs  back  in  hive 
Xo.  1.  and  give  to  this  first  colony  the  clean 
combs  from  both  hives.  In  this  wav  one  of 
the  colonies  was  given  the  advantage  of  a 
clean  set  of  combs  while  the  other  had  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  brood.  I  tried  quite  a 
number  in  this  way,  the  result  being  par- 
tially successful.  With  the  colonies  that 
had  the  clean  combs  the  majority  remained 
clean,  although  some  of  them  contracted 
the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  The  other  colo- 
nies, that  is,  those  that  were  given  the  dou- 
ble amount  of  brood,  soon  became  very 
strong. 

My  experience  of  previous  years  in  getting 
combs  cleaned  up,  both  honey  and  brood, 
caused  me  to  go  further,  and  I  made  a  lot  of 
special  honey-boards  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  made  like  ordinary  queen-excluding 
boards  excejit  that  they  were  solid  wood  with 
the  exception  of  two  rows  of  queen-exclud- 
ing holes  extending  lengthwise  across  the 
hoard.     I  placed  these  boards  on  strong  col- 


onies. I  shook  the  colonies  on  to  founda- 
tion first,  and  then  placed  the  combs  above 
these  honey-boards,  to  be  filled  with  honey 
after  the  brood  had  hatched  and  the  cells 
were  cleaned  up.  Then,  after  extracting,  I 
exchanged  these  cleaned-up  combs  for  other 
sets  of  foul-broody  combs,  and  in  the  process 
observed  this  result — that  the  colonies  made 
strong  by  additional  brood  seemed  to  suffer 
no  more  from  the  increase  of  the  disease 
than  did  others  which  had  no  foul-broody 
combs  above  the  brood-chambers.  The 
clean-up  ])rocess  was  so  successful  that  I 
continued  it  as  fast  as  I  could;  and  to  hold 
the  disease  in  check  in  other  colonies  I  put 
queens  on  clean  combs.  Other  queens  I  put 
on  foundation,  and  then  put  foul-broody 
combs  above  my  peculiarly  constructed  hon- 
ey-boards. I  had  all  kinds  of  results.  In 
many  cases  I  was  successful;  but  a  few  con- 
tracted the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  while 
many  queens  would  sulk  and  the  force  of 
bees  go  above  and  start  queen-cells.  Some 
of  the  queens  disappeared.  The  honey  sea- 
son being  a  good  one  I  secured  a  very  satis- 
factory crop  of  honey  at  a  yard  well  stocked 
with  extract  ing-combs,  and  all  the  hives 
were  comparatively  free  from  foul  brood  in 
the  fall.  This  was  four  years  ago,  and  in 
this  yard  of  200  colonies  I  have  scores  of  sets 
of  these  cleaned-up  combs  in  the  brood-nests 
that  are  in  use  to-day. 

Last  August  Mr.  W.  B.  Moore,  foul-brood 
inspector,  visited  this  yard,  and  I  took  him 
to  a  row  of  twenty  colonies  fitted  up  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  with  the  queens  having  free 
access  to  all  the  combs.  These  twenty  hives 
are  of  a  different  shape  from  the  rest  of  my 
hives,  and  I  know  that  every  set  of  combs 
that  thev  contain  have  been  foul-broody. 
He  inspected  them  thoroughly,  and  could 
find  no  trace  of  the  disease,  iii  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  honey-dearth  at  the 
time. 

Prophetstown,  111. 

Coatiiiiied  in  the  next  issue. 


DRUGS  VS.  TREATMENT. 


Curing    Foul-broody  Colonies    by   Immersing    in 
Carbolic  Syrup. 


BY  JOHN  W.  LOWRY. 


I  have  recently  waked  up  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world.  While  I  have  always  kept  bees 
to  supply  my  own  table  with  honey,  for  the 
past  fifteen  Vears  I  have  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  other'things,  and  have  not  been  read- 
ing the  bee-journals.  I  read  the  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture  20  years  ago,  and  was  very  en- 
thusiastic over  the  bee  business  at  that  time; 
but  other  things  caused  me  to  lose  much  of 
my  enthusiasm;  but  it  has  been  aroused 
again— I  think  for  all  time.  I  am  now  read- 
ing Gleanings  regularlv,  and  have  your 
1908  edition  of  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  book. 
I  awake  to  find  foul  brood  in  its  two  forms 
still  the  worst  drawback  with  which  the  bee- 
keeper has  to  contend.  I  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  disease  fifteen  years  ago  (the 
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CHiTTAM  [Cascara  s(igrada),  showing  tup:  blossoms 

AND   LEAVES,    ONE-SIXTH   NATURAL  SIZE. 

kind  prevalent  at  that  time) .  I  had  two 
colonies,  while  in  Florida,  of  i)ure  Italians, 
which  were  badly  infected  with  this  disease. 
I  made  a  study  of  the  disease,  and  hit  on  a 
remedy  that  completely  cured  my  bees  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

One  thing  I  used  in  my  medicated  syru]) 
was  carbolic  acid.  I  made  a  thin  syruj) 
with  granulated  sugar  and  hot  water,  then 
added  my  chemicals;  stirred  well  in  a  large 
dish-pan.  When  it  had  cooled  to  about  the 
temperature  of  fresh  milk  I  took  1  lie  ])an  to 
one  hive,  took  the  frames,  one  at  a  time, 
and  immersed  them  completely  in  the  med- 
icated syrup,  bees  and  all,  then  set  them 
Vjack  in  the  hive,  and  so  on  until  all  ten 
frames  had  been  immersed.  I  then  ])ut  on 
the  cover,  which  did  not  take  as  long  to  do 
as  it  does  to  tell  how  it  is  done.  1  then  took 
a  small  strainer  I  had  made  of  wire  cloth; 
dipped  the  bees  left  floating  on  the  pan  of 
syrup,  and  i)laced  them  on  the  alighting- 
board.  The  bees  then  buzzed  around  and 
sprayed  thefront  of  the  alighting-board,  and 
all  inside  the  hive,  with  the  thin  syruj)  on 
their  wings;  also  the  few  bees  left  oii  the  in- 
side walls  of  the  hive  got  a  thorough  s))ray- 
ing  by  the  immersed  bees  crawling  aiid 
buzzing  among  them.  Strange  to  believe, 
but  the  bees  thought  the  best  way  to  get  rid 


of  this  syrup  was  to  eat  it,  and 
they  did  so;  and  if  it  hurt  any 
of  them  I  never  found  it  out. 
It  was  then  in  their  stomachs, 
on  their  backs,  in  the  cells,  all 
inside  the  hive,  everywhere  a 
bee  would  go. 

Then  the  other  hive  was 
treated  in  the  same  way.  This 
was  done  late  in  the  afternoon. 
In  six  days  I  gave  the  same 
bees  another  immersion,  the 
same  as  the  first;  in  six  days 
more,  another — three  in  all — 
job  finished. 

In  these  treatments  I  never 
looked   for  queens.     They  went 
under  with   the  rest.     (This  is 
not  Bible  immersion,  but  foul- 
brood    immersion.)      I   believe 
this  treatment   will   cure  both 
kinds  of  foul  brood.     I  kept  the 
same  bees  on  the  same  combs 
year  after  year,  and  it  has  now 
been  1(3  years,  and  my  ]>resent 
stocks  are  descendants  of  those 
diseased   colonies,  and   I  have 
never  seen  a  trace  of  the  disease 
since. 
(Trenada,  Miss. 
[The  plan    you    describe,   of 
smearing  combs  and  bees  with 
carbolic-acid    syrup,    was   thor- 
oughly tried  by  us  some  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years  ago  on  some 
fifty-odd  colonies  that  had  real 
foul  brood.    We  secured  the  best 
carbolic  acid  we  could  obtain; 
tried  it  in  a  syrup,  and  then  in 
the  form  of  a  spray,  the  acid 
with  water  in  the  projiortion  of 
anywhere   from    five  to  ten  jier  cent.     Our 
diseased  colonies  were  fairly  doused  with  it, 
timeand  timeagain;  but  inevery  case,  soon- 
er or  later  foul  brood  would  reai^pear. 

If  there  is  any  thing  we  think  has  been 
proven  during  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  it  is  that  carbolic  acid  in  the  jiropor- 
tion  of  only  about  five  per  cent  strength  will 
not  cure  foul  brood.  liecent  evidence  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  a  colony  suffer- 
ing from  only  (h  ad  brood  will,  under  some 
conditions,  show  all  the  symi)toms  of  a  real 
foul-broody  colony.  The  dead  matter  will 
rope,  and  will  have  the  characteristic  foul 
odor;  but  it  is  not  foul  brood.  If  you  had  a 
case  of  this  sort,  the  colony  would  have  re- 
covered just  as  soon  without  any  application 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  probabilities  are  that 
the  liberal  feeding  of  syrup  stimulated  it  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  recover 
from  the  shock  of  dead  brood.  Bacteriolo- 
gist Dr.  White,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy, we  understand,  put  microbes  of  foul 
brood  in  five-per-cent  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid.  These  microbes  {BacU/u.s  fnrvce)  con- 
tinued to  thrive  for  months  at  a  time,  show- 
ing that  carbolic  acid  had  absolutely  no  ef- 
fect upon  (hem.  While  it  would  kill  them 
when  stronger  solutions  were  used,  yet  such 
solutions  would  kill  the  bees. — Ed.] 
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FORMALDEHYDE -SULPHUR    TREATMENT 
OF  FOUL-BROODY  COMBS. 


Is  it  Wise  to  Rely  on  Drug  Treatment? 


BY  J.  G.  GILSTRAP. 


In  Gleanings  for  March  1  are  several  val- 
uable papers  on  foul  brood  and  European 
foul  brooil.  1  have  as  yet  never  had  any 
personal  experience  with  the  latter  disease; 
but  1  have  had  some  experience  for  about 
eight  or  nine  years  with  American  foul 
brood. 

E.  E.  Pressler,  page  141,  referring  to  Mr. 
Alexander,  quotes  him  as  saying,  "The  old 
American  foul  brood  is  incurable.  You  can 
save  the  bees  by  the  McEvoy  treatment; 
but  you  can  not  save  the  combs."  .  .  "I 
wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  do  not 
think  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there 
has  ever  been  a  comb  that  was  alTected  by 
American  foul  brood  cured  of  that  disease. 

.  .  "  Well,  I  hate  to  stand  against  such 
testimony.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Pressler  and 
Mr.  Alexander  were  so  unfortunate  in  their 
efforts;  but  my  personal  experience  has  been 
to  the  contrary  of  their  views. 

I  believe  it  was  eight  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer that  I  made  some  progress  in  curing 
and  actually  eradicating  American  foid 
brood  and  saving  the  combs.  I  saved  many 
combs  and  used  them  afterward,  with  no 
bad  results. 

I  prepared  a  box  about  four  feet  square 
each  way,  hinging  a  close-fitting  door  in  one 
end.  I  made  the  box  air-tight,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  I  could;  and  after  a  number  of  quite 
successful   treatments  I   selected  a   strong 


two-story  hive  that  was  well  supplied  with 
brood — about  fifteen  frames  of  it;  but  I  think 
fully  one-fourth  of  this  brood  was  rotten. 
Oh  such  a  terrible  mass  as  it  was!  I  remov- 
ed the  queen  and  bees  into  an  empty  hive 
on  the  old  stand;  placed  the  two-story  dis- 
eased hive,  together  with  a  lot  of  other  in- 
fected material,  in  the  aforesaid  box,  and 
placed  a  pan  of  coals  in  which  I  put  nearly 
a  teacupful  of  sul|)hur;  then  in  another  pan 
I  set  two  formaldehyde  candles  burning, 
and  closed  the  door.  In  alDout  five  hours  1 
opened  the  door,  put  in  another  charge  of 
both  sulphur  and  formaldehyde.  In  a  few 
hours  I  opened  the  box,  and  on  examination 
the  combs  were  "  frosted  "  with  the  sulphur, 
and  very  strong  of  the  gas.  I  marked  that 
particular  hive  and  super,  antl  then  examin- 
ed the  broody  combs.  I  found  that  all  the 
rotten  foul  brood  that  was  stringy  and  ropy 
before  treatment  was  now  changed  to  a  gran- 
ular form;  it  would  not  string  out,  nor  ad- 
here to  a  straw,  stick,  or  pin;  it  was  more  of 
a  crumbly  nature.  The  next  day  I  selected 
a  healthy  colony — one  of  the  best  in  the 
ai)iary;  and,  eli])ping  the  queen,  I  threw  the 
bees  and  t[ueen  in  (his  two-story  treated 
hive  containing  brood-combs  and  honey 
(ten-frame  hive),  and  for  two  or  three  days 
the  bees  were  rather  obstinate  about  not  re- 
maining, but  finally  went  to  work.  I  kept 
these  particular  combs  with  this  same  hive 
and  bees,  and  after  more  than  one  year  from 
then  no  trace  of  foul  brood  ever  showed  up 
in  that  hive,  when  I  quit  keeping  further 
track  of  it.  I  know  American  foul  brood 
can  be  cured;  but  I  think  it  is  rarely  accom- 
plished. 
I  have  done  no  experimenting  on  these 
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lines  for  about  six  years;  but  I  sliall  take 
the  matter  u])  again  this  year  if  I  find  any 
foul  brood  of  conseiiuence,  ha\  ing  this 
s|)riiif];  been  a])])ointe(l  inspector  of  apiaries 
for  Stanislaus  (_"o. 

K.  M.  Gibson,  page  14(i,  throws  out  a  chal- 
lenge that  I  wish  to  call  hinx  on.  He  says, 
'■  I  have  never  been  able  to  hnd  honey  and 
scale  in  the  same  cell.     Mas  any  one?" 

Yes,  I  have,  and  in  many  hives.  I  have 
found  on  brood-combs  that  were  tilled  with 
honey,  and  nicely  sealed  over,  many  cells 
that  would  look  a  trille  darker  and  more 
sunken,  usually,  than  those  around  them; 
and  on  examination  would  find  the  foul 
Ijrood  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells  unmolested 
except  f(»r  tlie  honey  filled  in  on  it.  These 
cells  of  infected  brood  contained  the  rotten 
mass  in  all  stages  from  roi)y  to  dried-down 
product. 

1  can  name  several  i)ersons,  seven  or  eight, 
that  have  observed  this  same  thing  often  in 
this  county. 

Ceres,  Cal. 

[Some  five  or  six  years  ago  quite  a  number 
of  our  corresi)ondents  were  enthusiastic  over 
this  method  of  disinfecting  combs  alTected 
by  American  and  l<]urojiean  foul  brood.  The 
earlier  rei)orts  seemed  to  indicate  this  plan 
of  fumigation  as  here  outlined  was  effective. 
But  later  reports  showed  that  the  general 
scheme  was  loo  unreliable,  and  that  combs 
badly  infected  could  be  disinfected  by  means 
of  formaldehyde  or  formalin,  only  in  a  clos- 


ed chamber  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions— conditions  that  the  average  bee- 
keejjer,  either  from  lack  of  knowledge  or 
lack  of  i)roper  facilities  would  be  vmable  to 
ai)ply.  In  the  second  place,  if  this  kind  of 
treatment  for  disinfection  of  comb  were 
sanctioned  by  the  bee-journals,  many  inex- 
])erienced  persons  would  make  the  attempt 
to  disinfect  them,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  their  bees  would  l)e  reinfected,  because 
nine  peojile  out  of  ten  would  only  nuike  a 
failure  of  the  plan.  Kxj)erience  has  shown 
that,  where  such  combs  contained  a  little 
honey,  no  amount  of  fumigation  in  a  closed 
l)ox  would  kill  the  microbes  covered  by  the 
honey.  It  was  also  shown  that  sealed  brood, 
brooci  that  had  died  from  disease,  could  not 
always  be  reached  through  the  caiii)ings. 
Failure  to  kill  the  microbes  in  a  single  cell 
of  a  comb  woidd  mean,  of  course,  reinfec- 
tion, probably,  to  any  colony  to  which  such 
combs  might  be  given. 

( ieneral  rei)orts  show  t  hat  drug  treat  ments 
in  nearly  all  cases  are  an  absolute  failure. 
The  sooner  bee-keepers  let  them  alone  the 
sooner  they  will  get  brood  tliseases  under 
control. — ElD.] 

^—^  •  ♦ 

CHITTAM  AN  IMPORTANT  HONEY-PLANT. 

BY   P.    W.    NICOLLE. 


During  the  past  year  I  have  noticed  some 
discussion  regarding  chittam  (Cascara  na- 
grada).     As  chittam  is  our  chief  source  of 
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nectar,  perhaps  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it 
would  be  of  interest. 

Throughout  the  timbered  regions  of  West- 
ern Oregon  and  Washington,  portions  of 
California,  and  of  British  Columbia,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  honey-producing 
plants.  The  honey  made  from  it  is  of  a 
medium  to  light  amber  of  delightful  aroma, 
and  possessing  none  of  the  cathartic  elTects 
of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which  is  taken  here 
by  the  ton  and  sold  to  dealers  in  its  dry 
state  at  about  5  cents  a  pound.  When  the 
honey  is  fully  ripened  it  is  too  thick  to  ex- 
tract successfully,  the  combs  breaking,  and 
tue  lioney  not  flowing  readily  enough  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  with  other  va- 
rieties. The  flow  from  this  source  is  just 
commencing,  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions having  been  made  from  blossoms  se- 
cured yesterday,  May  14. 

In  most  places  where  honey  from  this 
source  is  secured  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  it  in  a  pure  state  as  there  are  so  many 
other  nectar-producing  islants  and  trees. 
For  instance,  the  vine-maple  flow  is  just 
closing;  wild  blackberry  is  producing  very 
well:  huckleberry,  salal,  and  thimbleberry 
are  producing  something,  and  white  clover 
is  just  coming  into  blossom. 

Mapleton,  Oregon,  May  15. 


YELLOW  SWEET    CLOVER    SOWN    IN    NO- 
VEMBER. AND  IN  FULL  BLOOM 
THE  FOLLOWING  JUNE. 


BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 


[The  following  was  written  lor  the  new  edition  of 
our  booklet  on  sweet-clover  growing:  but  being  of 
general  interest  to  bee-keeper.s  at  this  time,  we  de- 
cided to  use  it  here. — Ed.] 

.June  14,  1909,  Mr.  Philip  Bohley,  a  man 
in  our  employ,  larought  me  a  stalk  of  yellow 
sweet  clover  5  ft.  tall,  covered  with  bloom. 
He  said  the  plant  came  from  seed  that  he 
sprinkled  along  the  roadside  in  November 
the  fall  before.  He  did  not  notice  whether 
the  seed  came  up  in  the  fall  or  not.  All  he 
could  say  was  that  there  was  no  sweet  clover 
in  that  place  the  year  before.  The  circum- 
stance was  so  remarkable  that  myself  and 
Ernest  took  a  trip  there  to  see  it;  and  the 
picture  adjoining  is  supposed  to  be  myself 
standing  among  the  sweet-clover  plants.  I 
took  off  my  fur  cap  and  donned  Ernest's 
hat,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  do  not 
look  natural.  The  matter  was  mentioned 
in  Gleanings  for  July  1,  1909,  p.  418,  and  I 
then  inquired  if  anybody  else  had  secured  a 
successful  stand  of  sweet  clover,  either  white 
or  yellow,  when  the  seed  was  sown  as  late 
as  November.  Several  letters  informed  us 
that  the  same  thing  had  been  done  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  August  and  September,  but 
none  as  late  as  November.  Mr.  Bohley  says 
the  horses  grab  for  it  every  time  they  go 
past  it.  Remember  this  seed  was  not  in 
cultivated  soil,  nor  had  any  effort  been  made 
to  cover  the  seed  in  any  way.  It  was  just 
scatterel  along  the  roadside  adjoining  his 
own  premises.     If  this  thing  can  be  dupli- 


cated it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  yellow 
sweet  clover  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
good  food  for  stock,  or  for  plowing  under,  in 
a  shorter  time  than  any  other  legume  or  any 

thing  else. 


THE    LONG-IDEA   HIVE   FOR    EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 


BY  GEO.    SHIBER. 


I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles  by 
F.  Dundas  Todd  that  have  appeared  in 
Gleanings  of  late,  especially  the  one  on  j). 
489,  July  15,  1909.  He  says  he  is  preparing 
to  raise  extracted  honey — that  he  has  adopt- 
ed the  eight-frame  width  of  hive,  and  that 
he  has  cool  nights  during  his  honey-flow. 
To  this  last  point  our  friend  says  he  has 
given  long  hours  of  thought.  He  also  say.' 
he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  in  any  wise  ar- 
rived at  a  solution.  I  began  my  bee  expe- 
rience 23  years  ago,  and  1  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  every  year,  thinking  anJ. 
planning,  then  often  finding  that  I  had 
reached  no  solution.  He  also  says  he  has 
adojited  the  divisible  hive.  Now  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience 
in  many  plans  which  I  have  tried;  some 
have  been  good,  otliers  bad. 

Let's  analyze  the  above  combination. 

1.  Extracted  honey. 

2.  Eight-frame-width  hive. 

3.  Cool  nights  during  flow. 

4.  Divisible  hive,  5^4  inches. 

1.  In  raising  extracted  honey  we  must 
have  a  large  hive.  Many  times  we  must 
have  the  equal  of  thirty  to  forty  L.  frames. 
Now  pile  up  those  shallow  (5^4 -inch)  cases 
until  this  capacity  is  reached.  You  will 
then  have  a  tall  narrow  pile,  at  night  the 
heat  radiating  from  the  sides  and  ends  (it's 
y&  inch,  probably) ;  so  the  extra-warm  cover 
he  uses  will  not  amoimt  to  much  to  prevent 
the  cooling  of  the  super  part  of  the  hive. 
What  happens  in  a  hive  when  this  occurs? 
AVhy,  the  bees  draw  down,  down,  to  the 
brood-nest,  leaving  the  supers  nearly  or 
quite  bare  of  bees.  Surely  this  is  not  the 
right  condition  of  affairs  for  the  securing  of 
a  maximum  yield.  I  might  say  right  here, 
that,  as  I  live  in  New  York  State,  and  he  in 
the  extreme  Northwest,  perhaps  our  locality 
being  different  the  plan  might  succeed  bet- 
ter than  the  one  I  recommend. 

2.  Eight-frame  width.  This  would  be  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  would  increase  the  radiat- 
ing surface  over  the  ten-frame  size. 

3.  Cool  nights.  If  the  nights  are  cool  dur- 
ing the  flow,  the  hive  must  be  made  warm 
enough  so  the  bees  will  occupy  all  the  super 
room  which  they  occupy  during  the  day, 
that  the  nectar  may  be  properly  ripened. 

4.  These  would,  I  think,  be  better  ten- 
frame  width;  but  wc  will  drop  the  part  for 
the  present. 

Most  progressive  bee-keepers  know  of  the 
"Long-Idea"  hive.  It  is  not  new;  in  fact, 
it  was  very  old  when  I  began  reading  bees 
in  1886.  Let  me  name  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  hive  for  extracted  honey.    The 
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one  I  use  is  40  inches  long;  5  to  6  inches 
higher  than  the  standard  hive,  and  the 
same  width.  This  will  hold  2H  Hoffman 
frames  comfortably,  equal  to  ;5>^  eight-frame 
bodies.  There  is  a  space  of  about  five  inch- 
es above  the  frames  for  quilt  and  packing 
—that  is,  the  frames  go  down  into  the  hive  5 
inches.  Notice  the  large  surface  protected 
on  top  of  the  frames— 800  sq.  inches— while 
Mr.  Todd's  hive  would  have  about  250  square 
inches  thus  protected.  This  hive  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  standard  hive 
during  the  building-up  period  in  the  spring. 
Let  the  queen  occupy  all  the  frames  she 
will  — the  more  the  better;  then  as  the  fiow 
continues  the  brood-nest  is  contracted  down 
by  the  bees  and  queen  toward  the  center  of 
the  hive,  and  honey  follows  the  emptying 
of  the  cells  by  the  brood.  Mr.  Town  send 
described  this'  contraction  of  the  queen  at 
the  close  of  the  How  so  she  is  gradually 
crowded  down  into  the  brood-chamber.  He 
was  talking  of  the  ten-frame  hive;  but  how 
much  nicer  it  is  accomplished  with  the 
"  Long-Idea  " !  I  use  the  standard  frame  in 
this  hive. 

Another  point.  If  you  should  want  to 
look  into  the  brood  apartment  during  the 
time  supers  are  on,  no  lifting  off  of  heavy 
stories,  simply  take  off  the  cover  and  help 
yourself.  It  "may  be  said  that  one  should 
not  disturb  the 'brood-chamber  of  strong- 
storing  colonies.  True;  but  there  are  times 
when  one  is  obliged  to;  for  instance,  a  queen 
falls  down,  and  a  swarm  with  a  virgin 
comes  out.  Now,  to  return,  the  swarm-cells 
must  be  destroyed,  and  you  have  to  lift  off 
the  stories. 

I  do  not  think  bees  in  one  of  these  hives 
will  be  as  likely  to  swarm  as  they  will  in 
eight  or  ten  frame  hives  tiered  to  equal  ca- 
pacity; and  now  I  am  very  sure  more  honey 
can  be  secured  with  this  liive  than  by  using 
the  eight-frame  body  or  the  eight-frame 
5>4-inch  body. 

I  am  very  sure  the  bees  do  not  have  to  (so 
many  of  them)  remain  at  home  to  heat  and 
ventilate  the  hive,  and  they  can,  I  think, 
get  out  and  in  quicker.  Colonies  of  equal 
strength  will  send  more  bees  into  the  field 
than  it  will  in  the  eight-frame  size. 

I  think  there  is  a  whole  lot  in  this  case  of 
ventilation  where  they  are  all  on  one  level, 
as  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  are 
near  the  entrance. 

I  know  this  form  of  hive  is  not  extensive- 
ly used.  Mr.  Poppleton,  of  Florida,  has  al- 
ways advocated  it  in  his  writings,  and  I 
suppose  he  is  using  the  same  hive  still;  but 
if  my  memory  is  correct  he  does  not  use  the 
standard  frame. 

I  do  not  think  this  form  would  be  liked  for 
comb  honey  at  all.  I  certainly  should  not 
like  it  for  that  purpose. 

Where  nights  are  cool  (and  we  have  many 
here),  that  thoroughly  protected  Long-Idea 
hive  seems  to  give  the  largest  yield,  every 
thing  else  being  equal.  I  know  they  give 
more  surplus. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


A  SIMPLE  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  FOR 
HONEY-SALESMEN. 


BY  WESLEY   FOSTER. 


For  the  average  bee-keeper  who  sells  his 
crop  to  the  home  stores  or  those  of  near-by 
towns,  the  need  of  a  simple  yet  accurate 
method  of  keeping  track  of  orders  and  ac- 
counts is  felt.  Here  is  a  plan  that  will  an- 
swer in  most  cases  where  the  business  done 
is  not  extensive.  Order-books  with  carbon 
paper  for  making  a  duplicate  of  each  order 
are  used.  Books,  3}4  by  6  inches,  contain- 
ing 100  sheets,  or  enough  for  fifty  orders, 
may  be  purchased  for  50  to  60  cents  i)er  doz- 
en books.  (Sheets  5X<S  inches  are  better, 
but  the  smaller  size  will  do.)  The  books 
are  printed  with  spaces  for  date  of  sale,  date 
for  delivery,  terms  of  payment,  and  the  buy- 
er's and  seller's  name  and  address.  These 
should  always  be  filled  in  carefully  and  leg- 
ibly. They  are  just  as  important  as  getting 
the  right  number  and  grade  of  goods  down 
on  the  lines  below. 

Now,  when  delivering  honey  the  original 
order-sheet  is  used  as  the  buyer's  invoice  to 
send  with  the  goods.  If  the  goods  are  sent 
C.  O.  1).,  the  original  bill  or  invoice  is  mark- 
ed "  Paid  "  on  receipt  of  the  money.     The 
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bill  should  be  marked  "  Paid  "  before  being 
torn  out  of  the  book  so  as  to  make  the  du- 
plicate copy  corresi)ond  with  the  original, 
which  is  given  the  buyer  as  his  receipt  for 
the  money  paid.  The  name  and  the  date 
should  always  be  written  under  the  word 
"  Paid."  This  makes  the  bill  a  receipt  that 
will  stand  a  legal  test. 
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If  the  bill  is  charged,  the  original  copy  is 
given  to  the  buyer  as  his  invoice,  and  he 
signs  the  duplicate  copy  in  the  book.  The 
duplicate  sheets  should  all  be  left  in  the 
book,  as  they  can  be  kept  track  of  better 
when  fastened  together.  Afterward  the 
"  Paid  "  bills  may  be  torn  from  the  order- 
book,   leaving  only  the    charge  accounts. 
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These  duplicate  sheets  show  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  transaction  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 
By  going  over  the  book  or  books — if  there 
are  several — one  can  find  when  payments 
are  due,  and  send  statements  of  the  accounts. 
A  check-mark  should  be  made  on  each  du- 
plicate or  charge  sheet  so  it  will  show  that  a 
statement  has  been  rendered.  If  a  second 
statement  is  sent,  two  check-marks  are 
made.  As  remittances  are  received  for  the 
goods,  the  duplicate  charge-sheets  must  be 
marked  "  Paid,"  then  torn  out  and  put  with 
the  other  bills  that  were  paid  on  delivery. 
It  is  well  to  keep  these  old  bills,  for  by  ref- 
erence to  them  one  can  know  what  kind  of 
honey  the  customers  are  handling. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  on 
one  sheet  of  paper  the  buyer's  name  and  ad- 
dress are  preserved  as  well  as  the  date  of  sale, 
the  date  of  delivery,  the  terms  of  payment, 
and  the  signature  of  the  buyer  showing  he 
received  the  goods.  If  he  paid  on  delivery 
the  seller  marks  "Paid"  in  place  of  the 
buyer  signing  for  the  goods. 

This  is  a  simple  method,  and  will  work 
with  quite  a  large  list  of  customers.  The 
order-books  that  have  the  carbon  paper  fas- 
tened are  best;  for  if  the  carbon  paper  is 
loose  it  will  get  lost  some  day  and  the  orders 
will  have  to  be  copied   twice.     The  order- 


books  are  just  as  valuable  if  the  honey  is 
sold  right  from  the  wagon  for  cash,  or  charg- 
ed. Make  out  the  order,  give  the  buyer  the 
original,  marked  "Paid"  or  "Charged,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  "  Paid,"  the  buyer  has 
a  receipt;  and  if  "Charged  "  the  buyer's  sig- 
nature is  on  the  duplicate  sheet  in  the  book. 

There  are  some  faults  with  this  system, 
but  it  is  better  than  trusting  to  memory  or 
just  memoranda  i)ut  down  in  a  note  or  ac- 
count book.  If  you  have  no  system  in 
handling  your  honey  sales,  try  this  one  a 
while.     It  will  save  a  lot  of  worry. 

Boulder,  Col. 


ANOTHER  WHO  PREFERS  THE  BLACKS. 


BY  T.    B.    MOWRY. 


Black  bees  are  hardy,  and  adapted  to  our 
northern  climate. 

The  queens  are  not  over-prolific,  which  is 
a  favorable  point  in  regard  to  swarming, 
and,  consequently,  of  storing  comb  honey. 

They  will  enter  supers  readily,  and  stick 
to  them  until  filled  solid  with  comb  honey 
of  the  best  shape  and  style,  and  the  most  of 
it  of  any  race  that  I  have  tried. 

They  are  much  easier  manipulated  as  re- 
gards swarming  of  any  excepting  Banats, 
and  my  blacks  outdistanced  my  Banats  last 
season  at  least  a  half  in  comb  honey. 

They  are  the  least  liable  to  sting  of  any 
that  I  have  ever  had. 

I  have  never  tried  Caucasians  nor  Carni- 
olans,  but  have  tried  Banats,  various  strains 
of  Italians,  and  crosses  of  different  kinds; 
and  for  real  comfort  and  comb  honey  I  have 
never  found  any  that  came  up  to  the  blacks; 
and,  as  I  wrote  you  not  long  ago,  by  cutting 
out  drone  brood  and  queen-cells  once  in  a 
season  they  stored  over  100  lbs.  of  comb  hon- 
ey, and  no  swarming,  while  my  others  gave 
not  over  half  that  amount  of  honey,  and 
some  less  than  that.  The  blacks  have  al- 
ways come  in  far  ahead  of  all  others  that  I 
have  ever  tried. 

COMB    HONEY   PRODUCED    AT    THE   SIDE   OF 
THE   BROOD-NEST. 

In  regard  to  larger  hives  and  shallower 
frames,  page  307  and  313,  May  15,  1910,  allow 
me  to  say  amen.  I  am  using  eleven  frames, 
<6%  in.  deep,  in  a  regular  ten-frame  hive,  with 
an  entrance  at  the  side.  A  colony  of  blacks 
stored  over  100  lbs.  of  comb  honey  last  sea- 
son, and  I  have  never  handled  a  hive  that 
l^leased  me  as  that  does. 

In  regard  to  Italians  that  are  apt  to  crowd 
the  brood-nest,  why  not  get  at  least  a  part 
of  the  comb  honey  at  the  sides,  and  widen 
out  the  nest  to  hold  more  frames?  I  have 
practiced  it  a  good  while,  and  can  get  some 
comb  honey  in  very  poor  seasons  when  I 
could  not  get  any  in  the  supers;  and  I  catch 
fruit-bloom  in  that  way  when  I  could  not 
expect  any  in  the  supers. 

Now  as  to  swarming,  did  you  ever  get  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  largely  prevented  by 
cutting  out  the  drones  and  not  allowing  any 
to  hatch?    I  have  been  experimenting  on 
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this  swarm  of  blacks;  and  cutting  out  the 
queen-cells  and    drones  once  in   a  season 
(loes   the  work,  and   that,  no  doubt,  was  a 
factor  in  getting  over  100  lbs.  last  season. 
Oneco,  Conn. 


THE  ITALIAN  VS.  BLACK  BEE. 


Italians  Ahead  of  the  Blacks  in  Most  Points. 


BY   GEO.    SHIBER. 


I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
on  page  29(5,  by  Mr.  I).  M.  Macdonald,  of 
Scotland,  on  the  merits  of  the  black  bee. 
Of  course,  we  have  read  all  these  i)oints,  pro 
and  con,  in  regard  to  the  (Jerman  bees  in 
years  gone  by,  as  all  the  journals  have  dis- 
cussed them  over  and  over  again;  so  have 
also  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Italian 
bees  been  laid  before  us  in  the  same  way. 

To  consider  fairly  which  bee  is  best  for  us 
of  all  the  races,  it  is  well  to  inquire  what  we 
want  them  to  do — to  work  them  for  extract- 
ed or  comb  honey.  If  for  extracted  honey, 
the  white  cappings  of  the  blacks  cut  no  fig- 
ure; but  we  do  want  them  to  build  up  strong 
and  to  be  good  honey-gatherers.  Now,  then, 
that  is  about  the  whole  of  it,  an<l  also,  I  will 
add,  gentleness,  which  the  Italians  have. 
They  are  not  panicky  under  manipulation. 


T  never  saw  a  single  black  colony  that  was 
not;  and  if  they  are  smoked  enough  to  sub- 
due them  so  they  can  be  handled  as  com- 
f(trtablyas  Italians  they  will  be  simply  scar- 
ed to  death  and  i)ile  out  of  the  hive. 

Now  for  extracted  honey.  I  have  tried 
them  long  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
Italians  have  the  blacks  beaten  by  a  long 
sea  mile;  and,  again,  hybrids  are  away  ahead 
of  black  bees.  I  might  say  right  here  that 
my  exi)erience  has  been  that  the  hybrids 
are  far  superior  to  either  race  for  comb  hon- 
ey; but  for  i)ounds  of  extracted  honey  the 
three-banded  Italians  are  entitle^l  to  the 
palm.  Mr.  Macdonald  says  they  are  a 
"  soft  "  race  there.  I  know  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  them,  of  course.  We  shall  find  a 
choice  among  the  choice  in  every  thing. 

This  spring  I  bought  three  colonies  of  a 
farmer,  one  of  which  was,  I  think,  pure 
black.  Well,  now,  it  was  interesting  to  note, 
on  a  cool  morning  when  but  few  bees  were 
flying,  the  blacks  would  be  the  slowest  to 
come  out  of  the  hive. 

Oh,  yes!  if  we  had  nothing  but  black  bees 
in  this  country  we  could  still  do  business 
"keeping  bees,"  and  we  should  have  honey 
to  sell  too;  but  would  we  enjoy  handling  them 
as  well?  Of  course,  if  the  blacks  went  away 
ahead  of  them,  that  would  be  another  ques- 
tion. 


WHAT   IS   LIKELY  TO   HAPPKN   IF   COMB   HONEY   IS   SHIPPED  WITHOUT    BEING    PROPERLY 

PACKED. 
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Now,  lastly,  why  does  not  some  enterpris- 
ing queen-breeder  go  to  raising  black  queens 
and  offer  them  for  sale,  if  they  are  superior 
or  even  equal  to  Italians? 

Twenty  years  ago  I  saw^  many  advertise- 
ments in  the  journals  offering  Cyprians, 
Syrians,  etc.,  for  sale;  but  these  have  been 
crowded  out,  as  well  as  nearly  all  others,  by 
the  Italian  bee;  and  these  could  not  have 
held  this  almost  world-wide  prestige  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  jiossess  merit. 

Robbery?  Oh,  yes!  Why  did  not  our 
friend  mention  that  beautiful  characteris- 
tic of  the  blacks?  and  if  some  of  the  things 
we  are  reading  about  of  late  in  regard  to 
black  brood  be  true,  that  Italians  are  im- 
mune, then  I  for  one  feel  safe  in  keeping 
my  Italians,  which  are  mostly  pure,  and 
which  I  have  bred  up  to  such  a  point  that  I 
know  just  about  what  they  will  do  under 
certain  conditions.  There  is  a  good  deal, 
my  friends,  in  being  acquainted  with  your 
bees. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


PREVENTING  AFTER-SWARMING. 


BY  H.    B.    HARRINGTON. 


After-swarming  is  a  nuisance  to  any  bee- 
keeper. The  swarms  are  generally  small 
and  valueless,  and  the  parent  colony  is 
ruined  for  honey  production,  so  after-swarm- 
ing should  be  prevented  if  possible.  Sup- 
pose the  bee-keeper  is  producing  comb  hon- 
ey, and  is  indifferent  to  increase.  He  gives 
section  room  as  fast  as  his  bees  need  it;  but 
a  first  swarm  issues  in  this  case.  I  think  it 
best  to  hive  the  swarm  and  place  it  on  a 
new  stand,  as  I  think  as  iBuch  honey  will 
be  obtained  from  the  two  as  from  the  one 
without  swarming,  as  this  satisfies  their 
natural  desire,  and  they  will  work  with  all 
their  native  energy.  But  after-swarming 
should  be  prevented  in  every  case;  and  the 
best  way  is  to  remove  all  surplus  queens 
from  the  parent  colony.  It  is  a  bother  to 
have  a  second  swarm  issue.  The  young 
queens  are  smart  on  the  wing,  the  swarm 
does  not  settle  quickly,  and  often  alights  in 
a  difficult  place;  but  it  must  be  secured  and 
returned,  or  the  parent  colony  will  produce 
no  more  comb  honey. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  examine  the 
parent  hive  the  evening  after  a  first  swarm 
has  issued,  so  as  to  know  something  of  the 
age  of  the  cells.  Do  not  remove  any  of 
these,  as  they  will  be  rebuilt.  But  about 
four  or  five  days  after  the  first  swarm  has 
issued  (according  to  the  age  of  the  cells) , 
listen  at  the  hive  every  night  and  morning. 
Place  your  ear  against  the  rear  of  the  brood- 
chamber  so  you  can  hear  the  internal 
sounds  of  the  hive.  The  bees  are  stiller  just 
at  night  and  in  the  early  morning.  If  the 
colony  intends  to  cast  a  second  swarm,  the 
first-hatched  queen  will  utter  a  cry  which 


sounds  thus:  "Key,  key,  key, "quite  often. 
Another  unhatchtd  queen  will  respond  the 
same,  only  in  a  hoarser  lone.  This  is  the 
proper  time  to  operate  on  the  parent  hive. 
Select  the  time  of  day  most  convenient,  as 
robbers  are  not  generally  troublesome  at 
this  time.  Get  another  brood-chamber  (two 
are  better),  the  same  as  the  parent  hive, 
with  honey-boards  or  sacks  to  cover  the 
same  if  there  is  any  robbing.  The  young 
queen  very  rarely  enters  the  sections,  so 
these  can  be  removed  and  set  aside.  Raise 
a  frame  and  hold  it  a  few  feet  from  the  hi\e 
so  as  to  hear  the  queen  should  you  have  her 
on  this  frame.  Place  this  frame  in  one  of 
the  empty  hives,  and  so  with  all  the  rest. 
If  the  queen  is  located,  place  this  comb  in 
the  other  empty  hive.  The  last  comb  may 
be  thoroughly  examined  for  cells.  Have 
the  small  blade  of  your  knife  sharp,  and  re- 
move every  cell.  Place  these  on  a  hive- 
top. 

May  be  some  of  the  queens  are  just  gnaw- 
ing out.  If  they  are  good  stock  they  can 
be  savtd.  After  cutting  off  all  cells  that 
can  be  seen,  shake  the  bees  into  the  old  hive 
and  again  examine  the  comb  for  more  cells. 
This  comb  might  be  turned  bottom  up  so 
as  to  see  the  cell  ends.  Remove  all  cells, 
capped,  uncapped,  or  hatched;  look  sharp, 
and  be  thorough.  Do  this  to  all  the  combs 
as  they  are  returned  to  the  old  hive.  See 
the  young  queen  safe  in  the  old  hive.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  removed  cells,  as  queens 
are  pretty  sure  to  come  out.  Cut  open  ev- 
ery cell,  as  sometimes  a  queen  emerges  from 
a  cell,  leaving  the  cap  hanging  to  one  side. 
A  worker  will  enter  the  cell,  and  another 
Morker  will  seal  down  the  cap  and  imprison 
this  bee.  On  opening  this  cell  you  will  find 
a  dead  worker  with  its  head  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cell,  the  reverse  of  the  queen. 

You  should  have  a  queen  for  every  cell 
but  one.  If  more  than  one  there  are  two 
queens  in  the  hive,  and  a  swarm  will  surely 
issue.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  cage  all 
queens  you  find  hatched  and  on  the  combs, 
as  you  might  return  one  and  have  to  look 
her  up.  If  you  have  two  queens  in  the  hive 
you  must  look  one  up.  Leave  only  one.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  listen  the  evening  after 
operating  on  a  hive.  You  might  hear  the 
queen,  but  she  will  soon  stop  if  no  other 
queen  is  in  the  hive.  If  you  hear  two  voices 
you  must  look  up  one  of  the  queens.  I 
think  this  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
prevent  after-swarming.  If  you  should  hear 
no  queens  after  listening  a  week  or  more, 
examine  the  hive.  If  you  find  a  cell  open 
on  one  side  there  will  be  no  more  swarm- 
ing. You  need  not  listen  over  five  minutes 
at  one  time.  You  will  soon  get  so  you  can 
do  this  in  a  short  time  —  at  least  I  would 
rather  do  it  than  return  a  swarm;  and  you 
woukl  have  to  do  it  if  you  wanted  the  swarm 
to  stay.  Out  of  25  hives  operated  on  I  gen- 
erally have  but  one  second  swarm.  You 
should  examine  the  parent  hive  about  three 
weeks  after  the  first  swarm  issued,  to  see  if 
the  young  queen  is  laying. 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt.",  Jan.  29. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from.  Different  Fields 


Some  Questions  on  Keeping  Bees  in  an  Attic. 

I  have  kept  bees  where  I  had  plenty  of  room  for 
the  hives,  but  expect  soon  to  move  to  a  city  lot 
•\vliere  there  is  neither  room  to  set  the  hives,  nor,  I 
think,  neighbors  who  would  be  pleased  to  have 
bees  in  the  back  yard,  liut  there  are  two  gables, 
one  on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  a 
large  attic  chamber.  As  I  understand  it,  the  idea 
is  to  give  the  bees  so  much  room  that  they  are  kept 
busy  continually,  trying  to  fill  their  hive,  and  so 
have  no  need  of  sending  out  a  .swarm.  I  should 
like  to  get  advice.  First,  can  I  keep  bees  in  this 
attic  without  tlieir  swarming?  If  so,  how?  By  giv- 
ing extremely  large  quarters?  Should  tliev  be  giv- 
en all  frames,  and  the  honey  extracted,  or  can  I  u.se 
sections  also  ?  Can  the  bees  work  as  well  from  a 
hive  in  the  third  story  as  from  one  on  the  ground? 
Which  side  should  the  hive  be  set— south  or  north? 
What  breed  of  bees  will  do  the  best  work  in  one  of 
the.se  upstairs  hives? 

WHY  NOT  IMPORT  STINGLESS  BEE.S  ? 

I  read  some  time  ago  tliat  there  is  a  stingless  bee 
in  Mexico.  Is  this  true?  If  so.  can  tliey  bear  the 
•cold  of  a  northern  winter?  If  they  can,  why  don't 
we  import  lots  of  them?  If  the  bee  could  only  be 
induced  to  leave  its  sting  behind,  and  forget  to 
have  one.  every  one  would  have  a  hive  or  two  of 
bees.  Ten  times — yes,  a  liundred  times,  the  amount 
of  honey  would  be  eaten  if  it  could  be  purchased 
conveniently,  or  "home  grown.'" 

Kit  Clover. 

[We  expect  to  have  a  series  of  two  or  three  arti- 
cles on  how  to  keep  bees  In  garrets.  In  the  mean 
time  we  venture  to  say  that  colonies  should  be 
strong,  and  the  hives  in  which  they  are  placed 
should  be  ample  in  size.  That  means  tiering  up  as 
fast  as  or  faster  than  the  bees  need  room.  If  they 
are  at  any  time  cramped  they  will  swarm  just  as 
quickly  from  a  garret  as  they  would  if  the  hives 
were  placed  on  the  ground. 

Yes.  bees  can  work  as  well  from  a  hive  in  the 
third  story  as  from  one  on  the  ground:  and  why 
not?  In  the  natural  state  we  find  them  in  tall  trees, 
and  in  rocks  on  the  ground  or  near  the  grovind. 

We  recommend  the  Italians  lather  than  any 
black  race.  Carniolans  and  ( 'aiic.isians  will  swarm 
when  Italians  keep  right  on  working;  at  least,  that 
is  our  experience.  There  may  be  some  strains  of 
old-fashioned  black  bees  that  will  swarm  as  little  as 
Italians. 

It  would  never  be  practical  to  domesticate  sting- 
iess  bees  in  our  northern  States;  and  even  if  we 
could  do  so  they  are  much  more  "holy  terrors " 
than  bees  with  stings.  With  their  powerful  man- 
dibles they  can  bite;  and  while  that  bite  is  by  no 
means  as  severe  as  a  sting,  yet  when  one  has  sevei"- 
al  hundred  of  these  little  rascals  in  his  hair,  each 
pulling  (ine  hair,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  he  would 
rather  be  stung,  kicked,  and  pounded  to  death  than 
to  have  a  lot  of  stingless  bees  after  him. — Kd.] 


Why  Did  the  Honey  Melt  when  the  Temperature 
was  so  Low? 

My  strongest  colony  this  year  is  hybrid  —  Italian 
and  black.  To-day  1  looked  for  th  is  colony  to  swarm, 
and  therefore  placed  an  Alley  trap.  About  1:;!0  I'.M. 
I  noticed  something  wrong,  and  lifted  the  cover  off 
the  hive.  There  were  two  supers  on  the  hive;  and 
as  the  cover  came  off.  the  bees  rolled  out  of  the  top 
super  in  a  black  sticky  mass.  After  .a  minute  the 
•queen  came  out  too.  .-Ml  the  honey  had  been  taken 
out  of  both  supers,  and  apparently  spilled  over  ev- 
ery thing.  Tlie  second  super  was  drenched,  and 
dead  bees  lay  thick  on  the  sections.  <  )n  top  of  the 
brood-frames  dead  bees  lay  almost  an  inch  thick, 
all  seemingly  drowned  in  hone.v.  'I'he  bottom-board 
was  a  mass  of  dead  bees  and  honey,  .so  that  the  en- 
trance was  choked  though  the  honey  was  thin 
enough  to  run  out  on  the  ground,  which  it  did. 
There  were  no  .sealed  queen-cells  in  the  hive.  The 
day  was  sunny  but  cool;  temperature  (U  R  in  the 
.shade. 

In  all  I  think  about  one-fourth  of  the  bees  in  this 


hive  were  drowned  In  honey:  but  a  great  many 
more  were  lost  by  trying  to  force  an  entrance  Into 
other  neighboring  hives,  where  they  were  killed  In 
great  numbers.  In  my  ten  years'  experience  In 
bee-keeping,  the  above  is  unique;  and  I  can  not 
imagine  the  cause.  I  hope  you  can  throw  some 
light. 
Aptos,  Cal.  .1.  W.  W.  Macdonald. 

[This  is  a  clear  case  of  suffocation.  In  some  un- 
explainable  way  the  entrance  must  have  been 
closed.  The  probabilities  are  that,  in  applying  the 
queen-trap,  you  put  it  on  in  such  a  way  that  it 
closed  the  entrance  almost  entirely.  In  the  case  of 
a  powerful  colony,  abnormal  heat  would  be  generat- 
ed very  soon  —  heat  sufficient  to  nielt  down  the 
combs  and  kill  the  bees. — Ed.] 


Does  a  Queen    or    her    Colony    Give  a    Warning 

Two  or  Three  Days  Before  a  Swarm  Comes 

Forth? 

Swarniing  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  this  locali- 
ty. Perhaps  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  tell  you 
how  I  know  when  a  swarm  is  going  to  issue.  Go 
out  early  in  the  morning  and  put  your  ear  against 
the  side  of  the  hive.  If  the  colony  is  going  to  swarm 
you  will  hear  "toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,'' inside  the 
hive.  Some  say  it  is  two  queens  fighting:  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  just  the  queen  calling  her  bees  to  fill  up 
their  stomachs  with  honey.  It  will  not  be  over  three 
days  before  the  swarm  issues,  depending  on  the 
weather. 

Dacula,  Ga.  O.  E.  Buchanan. 

[While  it  is  possible  that  a  swarm  might  give  a 
preliminary  "toot,  toot,  toot,"  we  think  that,  in  the 
great  generality  of  cases,  they  do  not  give  any  such 
warning.  We  know  positively  that  sometimes 
swarms  will  issue  without  any  preparation.  Some- 
times the  queen  will  lead  forth,  and  sometimes  the 
bees;  but  more  often  the  bees  will  go  forth  followed 
by  the  queen.  On  one  particular  occasion  we  re- 
member hearing  a  long  "zeep,  zeep,  zeep,"  in  front 
of  a  colony  where  we  were  standing.  The  bees  shot 
out  of  the  hive  like  shot  from  a  gun,  and  with  them 
tlie  queen  in  the  vanguard:  but  we  have  been  pres- 
ent hundreds  of  times  since,  in  front  of  hives  when 
swarms  would  come  out,  and  have  never  heard  that 
jjreliminary  "  zeep,  zeep,"  and  in  almost  all  ca-ses 
the  (lueen  was  among  the  last  to  come  out  with  the 
swarm. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  a  colony  that  is  preparing  to 
swarm  will  give  the  signal  of  "  toot,  toot,"  or  "  zeep, 
zeep."  two  or  three  days  beforehand,  no  one  has  re- 
ported it  up  to  this  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  our  subscribers  as  to  whether  they  have 
ever  ob.served  any  thing  similar. — Kd.] 


Plaster  of  Paris  a  Sure  Cure  for  Rats. 

I  followed  the  meat-market  business  for  nearly  Ifi 
years  in  my  younger  days,  at  the  old  home  in  Wis- 
consin, and  was  greatly  plagued  by  rats  around  our 
slaughter-house.  This  was  during  and  just  after  the 
civil  war.  Well,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  not  have 
them  a  stench  to  my  nostrils,  was  a  study.  I  tried 
to  kill  tliem  off  witli  a  shotgun,  and  did  kill  hun- 
dreds in  this  way;  but  they  kept  coming  just  about 
as  fast  as  we  killed  them,  so  we  did  not  gain  much 
by  shooting.  About  this  time  one  of  my  friends  ad- 
vised me  to  try  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  half  and 
half,  the  same  as  your  correspondent  mentions:  but 
f  did  not  set  a  i)au  of  water  near  them,  because 
there  was  a  good-sized  creek  close  by.  If  I  should 
tell  you  that  1  and  one  of  my  men  picked  up  and 
buried  a  bushel  basket  of  de;ul  rats  within  ten  days 
after  giving  them  the  meal  mixture  1  don't  think  I 
should  be  stretching  the  liuth  a  particle.  I  was 
obliged  to  re))eat  this  about  four  times  each  year  to 
keep  the  pests  down.  It  is  an  absolute  cure;  but 
look  out  and  do  not  set  it  where  chickens  will  get 
into  it,  as  they  will  eat  it  with  just  as  good  an  appe- 
tite as  the  rats  do. 

Missoula,  Montana.  .1.  M.  Pruvn. 


Combs  Melting  when  Entrance  was  Contracted  for 
Only  a  Short  Time. 

A  few  years  ago  my  hives  were  in  a  room  fac- 
ing east.  For  some  reason  I  closed  the  entrance 
of  the  south  hive  down  to  a  bee-sj)ace.  intending 
to  enlarge  it  in  a  few  moments;  but  I  was  bus.y  at 
the  other  end  of  the  yard,  and  it  was  .some  time  be- 
fore I  returned.    When  I  did  get  back  the  honey 
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was  running  out  of  the  hive.  How  the  bees  and 
honey  did  come  out  of  taat  hive!  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  dry  bee  among  them,  and  I  thought  the 
whole  colony  was  gone  up.  On  taking  off  the  cov- 
er I  found  every  comb  in  its  frame;  but  every  one 
had  let  go  of  the  top-bar  and  settled  down  on  to  the 
bottom-bar,  the  wires  holding  them  upright.  After 
the  bees  had  cleaned  themselves  up  they  soon  re- 
paired the  damage  to  the  combs,  and  I  don't  think 
I  lost  over  a  handful  of  bees,  and  two  or  three 
pounds  of  honey.  I  want  my  frames  wired,  al- 
though I  don't  think  I'll  do  a  trick  like  that  again. 
Brooklyn,  la.  A.  Batch. 


Young  Bees  Coming  Out  of  the  Hive  and  Dying. 

The  trouble  of  wi;ich  I  wrote  you  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely in  the  young  bees.  Hundreds  could  be  seen 
at  the  entrance,  dying,  and  weak,  while  on  real 
warm  days,  about  noon,  they  would  come  out,  at- 
tempt to  fly.  and  drop  in  the  grass.  They  could  not 
rise.  I  watched  these  bees  closely  every  day,  and  I 
noticed  that  every  bee  in  the  grass  had  defective 
wings.  Their  wings  were  apparently  very  short,  or 
not  over  three-quarter  length.  There  were  also 
some  signs  of  dysentery  in  the  grass  where  the  bees 
were  crawling  around,  but  no  signs  of  it  on  the 
alighting-board  or  in  the  hive.  Perhaps  this  was 
brought  on  by  excitement  while  trying  to  rise  out 
of  the  grass.  As  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  their 
defective  wings  caused  the  whole  trouble. 

I  am  glad  to  say  now  that  the  trouble  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  colony  is  ajjparently  all  right. 
The  queen  is  very  prolific.  I  might  say  that,  during 
this  trouble,  I  found  one  queen-cell  nearly  capped. 
Evidently  the  bees  intended  to  supersede  the  queen; 
but  as  the  trouble  was  disappearing  I  cut  out 
this  cell,  and  no  more  have  been  built  since,  or  at 
least  had  not  been  a  few  days  ago. 

Ruscomb,  Ont.,  May  23.  C.  A.  Yorke. 

[It  is  very  clear  that  yovir  shipment  of  bees  was 
overheated  en  j-ox^e.  resulting  in  "scorching "  or 
"cooking"  the  brood,  as  we  call  it.  If  a  colony  is 
suflfering  for  want  of  air,  either  by  closing  the  en- 
trance or  becau-se  the  entrance  is  too  small,  the  in- 
side temperature  of  the  hive  will  go  away  above  the 
normal.  While  this  does  not  necessarily  kill  the 
brood,  yet  in  almost  every  case  we  find  afterward, 
if  the  bees  were  not  killed  outright,  that  the  young 
bees  will  hatch  out  with  defective  wings,  and  will  be 
otherwise  imperfect.  Of  course,  such  bees  are  not 
allowed  to  live  in  the  colony;  and  if  they  do  not 
walk  out  themselves,  the  other  bees  force  them  out. 
-KD.]  

The  "  Shook  "  Plan  of  Swarm  Prevention. 

I  have  a  colony  of  bees  that  is  preparing  to 
swarm,  and  I  should  like  to  prevent  it.  Will  the 
shook-swarm  plan,  as  described  on  pages  347  and 
348  of  the  A  B  ('  book,  work  in  my  case"?  The  colo- 
ny has  the  queen-cells  about  one-third  completed, 
and  there  will  be  no  honey  from  clover  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  You  say  in  the  A  B  C  book  that  it 
should  be  done  after  the  honey-flow  has  begun.  I 
am  looking  for  a  good  flow  from  locust  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  I  am  looking  for  them  out  in 
less  than  a  week.    I  had  two  swarms  yesterday. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.  Jas.  S.  Bowman. 

[The  shook  plan  of  controlling  swarming,  such  as 
is  described  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture, 
would  be  fairly  effective  in  the  case  described.  It. 
does  very  little  or  no  good  to  shake  before  the  bees 
show  symptoms  of  swarming;  that  is,  start  swarm- 
ing-cells. — Ed.] 


Bottom  Ventilation  Prevents  Swarming,  Even   of 
Colonies  Run  for  Comb  Honey. 

There  is  ciulte  a  discussion  going  on  abovit  the  pre- 
vention of  swarming  by  ventilation.  I  have  tried 
to  my  entire  satisfaction  the  scheme  of  bottom- 
board  ventilation,  and  it  works.  .Just  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  honey-flow,  raise  the  hive  from  the  bot- 
tom-board about  K  to  K  of  an  inch,  and  cut  out  all 
drone  larvae.  That  entails  a  little  work,  but  it  pays. 
Small  apiarists  can  do  that  easily;  biit  the  man  who 
has  600  or  more  colonies  to  look  after  as  I  have  can 
rely  on  the  ventilation  alone.  I  have  tried  it  in 
comb-honey  production  only,  but  it  surely  ought  to 
work  for  extracted  honey. 

When  the  flow  is  over,  the  apiarist  must  lower 
the  brood-chamber  again  because  of  robbers. 

Wasco.  Cal.,  May  22.  M.  S.  Phillippe. 


Shaking  to  Prevent  Swarming. 

Where  can  I  obtain  an  uncapping-fork  such  as  is 
used  in  Germany?  I  want  to  experiment  with  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

With  good  swarms  at  82.00  each,  and  sugar  at  5  cts. 
per  lb.,  is  it  better  to  buy  or  raise  bees? 

I  am  watching  the  discussion  on  shaking  energy 
into  bees:  and  if,  as  some  claim,  a  change  of  resi- 
dence is  all  that  is  necessary,  would  not  the  putting 
of  empty  combs  above  or  below  the  brood-nest,  al- 
lowing the  queen  to  work  into  them,  be  as  good  as 
shaking  the  bees  on  to  these  combs,  provided  they 
do  not  swarm  out?  But  what  makes  them  swarm 
out  any  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Is 
the  mysterious  efTect  due  to  the  excluder,  the  shak- 
ing, or  both?  Uo  you  think  that  the  shaken  colony 
(brood  above  excluder)  will  gain  niore,  either  in 
brood  or  honey,  than  one  in  which  the  queen  is  al- 
lowed to  work  down? 

Which  grain  is  nearest  to  pollen  in  composition? 
Would  it  not  be  the  best  for  a  substitute  for  brood- 
rearing? 

St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Can.  J.  H.  Burns. 

[For  a  German  uncapping-fork  we  would  refer 
you  to  Em  lie  Bondonneau,  56-58  Felix  Faure  Ave., 
Paris,  France. 

Under  some  conditions  bees  can  be  raised  very 
cheaply  from  sugar  syrup.  Some  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Selser  showed  they  could  be 
raised  at  82.00  a  colony  or  even  less.  The  advantage 
of  feeding  would  be  that  you  would  get  fresh  stock 
from  choice  queens,  while  stock  that  you  would  buy 
at  82.00  might  be  very  undesirable. 

Your  questions  in  regard  to  shaking  we  would 
respectfully  refer  to  some  one  who  has  had  more 
experience  than  we  have. 

Finely  ground  pea  meal  is  said  to  be  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  natural  pollen.  Rye  flour  is  very  fair, 
but  no  substitute  is  equal  to  the  natural  article 
itself.— Ed.] 


An  Easy  Way  to  Get  Extracting  -  Combs  Cleaned. 

To  produce  a  good  quality  of  extracted  honey  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  extractins-combs  cleaned  out 
nicely  of  all  honey  that  naturally  sticks  to  them  in 
order  to  have  them  clean  and  sweet  for  the  next 
year's  croj).  To  do  this  I  remove  the  Porter  escape 
from  the  boards.  Place  the  boards  on  the  hives  and 
then  place  several  supers  containing  the  extract- 
ing-combs  on  these  boards.  This  being  done  toward 
evening,  and  left  on  a  few  days,  the  bees  go  up  and 
clean  the  combs,  and  carry  the  honey  below,  with 
no  robbing,  and  no  damage  to  the  combs.  In  a  few 
days,  by  raising  up  the  end  of  the  pile  of  supers  the 
escape  can  be  replaced  in  the  board,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  supers  can  be  put  away  for  the  winter. 

Some  may  say  this  plan  is  too  much  bother,  and 
too  slow;  but  really  it  is  not,  for  by  using  ten  or 
more  escapes,  and  six  or  seven  supers  (T  use  shallow 
frames)  on  each  board  or  hive,  the  cleaning  goes  on 
while  we  are  at  some  other  work.  It  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  r>ut  the  supers  on  the  hives. 

Hilbert,  Wis.  Geo.  A.  Ckessy. 


Baling-wire  to  Support  Foundation. 

I  am  using  baling-wire  for  splints.  It  comes  in 
straight  bundles  for  baling  hay.  1  cut  it  up  the 
right  lengths,  and  heat  it  just  enough  to  melt  into 
the  foundation. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind..  May  25.  J.  D.  Smock. 

[We  see  no  reason  why  baling-wire  could  not  be 
used  to  support  foundation  in  the  manner  describ- 
ed. We  suggest  that  a  good  many  of  onr  readers 
try  it  and  report. — Ed.] 


Another  Sure  Case  of  Bees  Stealing  Eggs. 

This  is  my  second  year  with  bees.  I  started  last 
year  by  buying  two  three-frame  nuclei  and  increas- 
ing to  six.  These  were  pure  Italians.  This  year  I 
have  increased  to  twenty  colonies.  I  bought  fovir 
swarms  from  parties  near  me  and  put  them  in 
Danzenbaker  hives. 

On  April  18  I  bought  a  swarm  of  native  black  bees 
from  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  put  them  in  an  ob.ser- 
vatory  hive.  I  had  trouble  In  getting  them  into  the 
hive,  for  I  had  to  sprinkle  them  with  water  and 
dump  them  on  the  alighting-board:  and  as  they 
dried  off  they  went  into  the  hive.  I  was  too  busy  to 
look  at  these  until  May  2.  two  weeks  later,  when  I 
found  that  the  colony  was  queenless.  The  swarm 
was  a  small  one — not  over  five  qviarts  of  bees.    Now 
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comes  the  peculiar  part.  On  one  frame  there  were 
two  sealed  (iiieen-cells:  on  an  .ther  frame  two  seal- 
ed ciueeu-cells,  an-l  one  cell  on  each  of  three  other 
frames,  which  made  seven  sealed  queen-cells  just 
two  weeks  after  hiving  the  swarm. 

There  was  not  an  egg  nor  a  larva  in  the  hive  ex- 
cept these  seven  queen-cells.  If  the  queen  went 
into  the  hive  with  the  swarm  and  laid  these  eggs, 
wh.v  should  sue  not  lay  more  than  .seven?  and  why 
should  she  lay  them  on  five  different  frames? 
What  became  of  her? 

I  hived  the  swarm  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  20th  I 
worlced  in  my  aol  ry  two  ir  three  hours.  During 
that  time  I  had  frames  of  brood  and  eggs,  examin- 
ing them  all  the  time.  The  (lueens  that  hatched 
from  these  cells  were  Italians.  Does  not  that  prove 
that  bees  will  steal  eggs? 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ala.  .Joseph  S.  Scott. 


An  Apiary  of  Badly  Confused  Bees;  What  Caused 
Such  a  Wholesale  Loss  ? 

We  took  over  an  ajiiary  the  loth  of  March  which 
was  in  poor  condition,  yet  good  enough  so  that  we 
thought  that  about  80  of  lOfi  colonies  would  come 
through.  We  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  previous 
owner  to  care  for  them  for  two  months.  He  was 
etiualiziug  the  colonies  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
and  had  equalized  about  sixty.  We  had  liim  stop 
this,  as  none  of  them  were  strong  enough  to  stand 
any  loss.  lie  neglected  to  see  to  them  further,  how- 
ever, which  fact  we  discovered  in  spite  of  his  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary  in  about  a  month  and  a  half. 
We  then  took  charge,  finding  about  fiO  colonies, 
some  in  fair  condition,  with  a  queen  and  two  or 
three  frames  of  bees.  They  kept  getting  weaker  in 
spite  of  a  banner  spring.  The  more  we  did  for  them 
the  worse  they  got:  but  it  was  little  we  could  do. 
The  numbers  were  less  each  week.  We  looked  un- 
til May  1.  Only  25  colonies  were  to  be  found.  Now 
there  are  but  10.  and  we  do  not  expect  to  find  them 
next  time,  although  they  have  five  and  six  frames 
of  brood. 

The  bees  were  moved  from  a  poor  location  near  a 
stream  about  the  first  of  March,  and  placed  on  a 
hillside.  They  were  placed  very  near  together— a 
foot  or  so.  We  understand  this  to  be  a  poor  plan, 
yet  I  have  seen  in  Glbaning.s  photos  of  yards  ,so 
laid  out.  which  the  owner.  1  believe,  claimed  to 
have  had  good  success  with,  for  I  concluded  that 
the  total  destruction  of  an  apiary  would  not  result 
from  such  a  plan. 

We  found  the  bees  badly  confused.  Four  or  five 
queens  were  found  In  one  hive  with  a  dozen  bees  or 
so.  Queens  were  runnlnir  around  on  the  ground 
with  eight  or  ten  bees  after  each.  Illves  which  had, 
at  our  previous  visit,  some  bees  and  brood  and 
queens,  were  found  deserted,  with  brood  chilled. 
In  short,  the  entire  apiary  seemed  crazy.  It  was 
not  always  the  small  colonies  that  were  found  miss- 
ing by  any  means.  Now  we  know  something  about 
spring  dwindling— what  it  looks  like.  I  mean.  We 
have  had  bees  abscond  after  shipment,  and  because 
of  too  large  entrances  when  the  swarm  was  small. 
We  have  seen  some  results  of  l)ad  or  too  old  queens: 
but  we  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  a  whole 
apiary  of  1(X)  colonies  being  completely  demoralized. 

I  might  add  that  we  saved  some  of  the  queens  and 
put  them  in  other  apiaries,  where  they  did  very 
well. 

We  do  not  mind  the  loss  of  the  bees:  but  we  should 
like  to  get  some  clue  as  to  wh.at  was  the  cause  if  we 
could.    I  presume  we  ought  to  know,  but  we  don't. 

Our  own  bees  (we  have  some  nine  outyards)  are 
doing  better  than  in  any  year  we  ever  have  had,  so 
we  are  pretty  sure  it  could  not  be  the  weather. 

Lander,  Wyoming,  May  23.  H.  P.  Dyar. 

[From  your  general  description  It  Is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  decide  the  exact  cause  of  your  trouble. 
There  are  some  symptoms  that  would  indicate  bee- 
paralysis:  and  there  are  others  that  Indicate  ICuro- 
pean  foul  brood.  The  fact  that  you  speak  of  chilled 
brood  or  dead  brood,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
whole  apiary  seems  to  be  running  down,  rather 
j)OInt  to  a  brood  dlsea.se  of  the  Kuropean  type.  In 
the  process  of  equalizing,  such  disease  will  be,  of 
course,  greatly  aggravated,  as  the  Infection  would 
spread  from  hive  to  hive. 

Generally  It  Is  a  mistake  to  put  hives  close  to- 
gether: but  this  could  not  account  for  the  general 
and  wholesale  depletion  of  the  whole  apiary.  It 
might  result  in  some  colonies  being  overstrong, 
others  very  weak,  and  the  less  of  some  queens. 


You  say  that  four  or  five  queens  were  found  In 
one  hive  with  a  dozen  bees  or  so.  'I'his  is  a  very 
peculiar  (not  to  say  unusual)  combination. 

We  might  suggest  fuithcr  that  the  bees  had  been 
working  upon  trees  that  h.ul  been  sprayed  with 
poisonous  mixtures:  but  aft  jr  the  spraying  season 
was  over  the  survivors  oughi  to  recover  speedily, 
l)roviding  the  (lueens  had  not  been  destroyed. 

Taking  it  all  in  all.  we  confess  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer:  and  if  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers, located  in  the  vicinity  or  elsewhere,  can 
throw  any  light  on  this  we  should  be  pleased  to 
have  them  do  so.— Kd.] 


Excluders  with  the  Bee-spaces  Running  Crosswise 
of  the  Frames. 

In  regard  to  the  honey-boards.  I  think  the  Iled- 
" break-joint "  idea  would  be  right  for  wood  wire 
excluders  slatted  lengthwise  (or  wood-zinc  exclud- 
ers either),  if  all  bee-keetJers  spaced  their  frdnfHiilike. 
But  they  don't.  .Some — probably  most  -jam  the 
first  Hoffman  frame  right  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
hive.  Othens,  using  more  care  and  sense,  leave  a 
full  bee-space  there.  Then  there  are  others — myself 
among  them — who  prefer  a  spacing  of  not  less  than 
IH  in.  from  center  to  center.  In  actual  practice  I 
have  a  variety  of  spacings  on  account  of  having  a 
miscellaneous  outfit  of  hives  and  frames,  and  an  in- 
clination to  project  and  experiment.  1  am  decided- 
ly of  the  opinion  that,  In  the  above  styles  of  honey- 
boards,  openings  inistead  of  slats  should  be  next  the 
outside  rim. 

1  am  well  satisfied,  however,  that  any  style  of  ex- 
cluder is  better  with  the  openings  crosswise  than 
with  them  lengthwise.  The  easiest  way  for  the  bees 
to  get  up  through  excluders  is  for  them  to  walk  up 
the  side  of  a  frame  and  through  a  convenient  open- 
ing in  the  excluder.  When  the  openings  run  cross 
wise  they  are  sure  to  be  convenient,  no  matter  what 
the  spacing  of  the  frames  may  be.  Consider  the 
matter— think  of  the  difference  to  the  bee.  In  one 
case  It  steps  from  a  frame  on  to  the  edge  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  excluder,  which  is  easy.  In  the  other 
case  it  has  to  <  rawl  along  the  under  side  of  the  ex- 
cluder and  perform  a  g.vmnastic  stunt  of  worming 
itself  through  the  opening,  which  is  very  difficult. 
Is  it  any  wonder  in  the  latter  case  that  the  board 
should  be  a  "  honey-excluder"  ? 

Probably  the  easiest  excluder  for  the  bees  to  pass 
through  Is  the  unbound  zinc  with  perforations 
crosswise,  .set  down  on  the  frames.  I  prefer  a  bound 
excluder,  however,  because  I  can  see  that  It's  there 
without  opening  the  hive,  and  can  give  the  bees  an 
opening  direct  from  the  outside  if  I  wish. 

Ft.  McKa .  ett,  Texas.  F.  L.  Wignall. 


An  Empty  Super  Below  the  Brood-nest  to  Pre- 
vent Swarming. 

The  di.scussion  on  the  subject  of  deep  bottom- 
boards  only  puts  me  to  doubting  again  on  a  difficul- 
ty I  thoughi  I  had  solved.  In  the  Oklihoma  Farm 
Journal  of  July  15,  1908,  Mr.  Wright,  of  our  experi- 
ment station,  recommended,  a^a  means  of  prevent- 
ing swarming,  placing  an  empty  super  below  the 
brood-nest.  It  struck  me  that  this  was  about  the 
simiilest  and  easiest  way  1  had  heard  of:  so.  in 
writing  to  him  later  I  asked  him  If  there  wouli  be 
dancer  of  the  bees  building  comb  in  this  .space 
His  reply  is  as  follows: 

"As  to  the  emi)ty  super  below  the  brood-nest  I 
must  say  that  there  is  but  little  danger  of  comb  be- 
ing built  in  it  if  the  bees  have  super  room  above  I 
liave  had  them  working  In  two  supers  above  the 
brood-nest,  but  not  a  comb  built  in  the  empty  .super 
below.  W.  R.  Wkh.ht." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  in  direct  cTnllict  with  Dr. 
Miller.  How.'ver,  your  statemei't,  thai  '  this  ques- 
tion must  be  largely  one  of  locality."  may  explain 
matters.  If  so.  then  1  might  still  tr.\  the  easy  plan. 
What  do  you  think  of  It? 

Nashville,  Okla.  G   K.  Le.mon. 

[We  do  not  vuiderstand  that  this  is  In  direct  con- 
flict with  Dr.  Miller.  In  any  e\  ent  we  ask  Dr.  .Mil- 
ler, In  a  Straw,  to  explain.— lOn.  I 
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And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine;  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.— Makk  1  :  22. 

And  say  unto  him.  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  and  who  gave  tliee  this  authority  to 
do  these  things? — Mark  11 :  28. 

But  the  men  marveled,  saying.  What  manner  of 
man  is  this,  tliat  even  the  winds  and  the  .sea  obey 
him! — Matt.  8  ■.'11. 

From  our  texts  as  given  above  you  will 
notice  that  the  Master  was  constantly  chal- 
lenged as  to  his  authority.  Hitherto  all  the 
great  and  learned  doctors  and  teaolicTS  had 
been  able  to  give  only  their  opinion  about 
certain  things;  and  to-day,  away  along  in 
the  twentieth  century,  it  is  much  as  it  was 
in  olden  times.  There  is  a  constant  and  un- 
ending discussion  as  to  who  is  right  and  who 
is  wrong.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  all  made 
aware  that  the  best  of  us  are  only  human. 
Humanity  is  infirm,  weak,  and  imperfect. 
We  are  making  progress,  it  is  true — wonder- 
ful progress — but  every  little  while  we  are 
obliged  to  take  a  step  backward.  Somebody 
has  made  a  mistake.  In  olden  times  the 
great  doctors  bled  sick  people  to  make  them 
better;  and,  oh  dear  me!  I  need  not  say  olden 
times,  either;  for  many  now  living  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  good  doctor  thought 
he  had  to  take  away  a  lot  of  blood,  even  if 
the  thing  the  poor  patient  needed  most  was 
more  blood  and  better  blood:  and  it  has  even 
been  suggested  that  the  father  of  our  nation 
might  have  lived  longer  had  not  the  wise 
doctors  in  his  time  decided  that  taking  away 
some  of  Ids  ])recious  blood  was  the  thing  to 
do.  Well,  if  the  doctors  were  the  only  peoijle 
who  made  mistakes  in  olden  times  we  should 
have  been  comparatively  well  off,  and  just 
noiv,  "when  doctors  disagree,  ivho  shall  de- 
cide?" 

Whenever  any  thing  new  comes  up,  jieo- 
ple  at  once  ask  "for  authority.  When  I  said 
on  these  pages  that  the  Wright  brothers 
had  a  machine  that  would  fly  without  any 
balloon,  the  statement  was  challenged  on 
every  side.  People  asked,  as  they  had  a 
right  to,  "Where  do  the  Wrights  live,  and 
who  are  they?"  When  I  published  the  ac- 
count of  their  work  and  said  I  had  seen  them 
with  my  own  eyes  make  a  trip  (of  about  a 
mile)  through  the  air  and  come  back  to  the 
starting-point,  many  people  began  to  in- 
quire who  A.  I.  Root  was;  and  quite  a  few 
decided  my  story  was  just  a  made-up  piece 
of  fiction. 

Dear  friends,  the  above  is  a  little  preface 
to  a  talk  I  want  to  give  you  this  morning 
in  regard  to  authority.  In  order  to  intro- 
duce the  subject,  let  me  make  another  ex- 
tract from  the  Cosmopolitan  for  May,  from 
that  article  by  L'pton  Sinclair.  The  last 
sentence  I  have  put  in  italics. 

Perfect  health!  Have  you  any  conception  olwhat 
the  phrase  means?  Can  you  form  any  image  of 
what  would  be  your  feeling  if  every  organ  in  your 


body  were  functioning  perfectly?  Perhaps  you  can 
go  back  to  some  day  in  your  youth,  when  you  got 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  went  for  a  walk,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  sunrise  got  into  your  blood,  and  you 
walked  faster  and  took  deei)  breaths,  and  lauglied 
aloud  for  the  sheer  happiness  of  being  alive  in  such 
a  \\-f)rld  of  beauty.  Now  you  are  grown  older— and 
what  would  you  give  for  the  secret  of  tliat  glorioxis 
fteling?  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  told  tliat 
you  could  bring  it  back  and  keep  it,  not  only  for 
mornings,  but  for  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  not 
as  something  accidental  and  mysterious,  but  as 
something  which  you  yourself  had  created,  and  of 
which  you  were  completely  master? 

This  is  not  an  introduction  to  a  new  device  in  pat- 
ent-medicine advertising.  I  have  nothing  to  sell, 
and  no  process  patented.  It  is  simply  that  for  ten 
years  1  have  been  studying  the  ill  health  of  myself 
and  of  the  men  and  women  around  me.  And  I  have 
found  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  1  have  found  not 
only  good  health,  but  perfect  health:  I  have  found 
a  new  state  of  being,  a  new  potentiality  of  life:  a 
sense  of  lightness  and  cleanness  and  joyfulness,  such 
as  1  did  not  know  could  exist  in  the  human  body. 

I  look  about  me  in  the  world,  and  nearly  every- 
body I  know  is  sick.  I  could  name,  one  after  anoth- 
er, a  hundred  men  and  women  who  are  doing  vital 
work  for  ijrogress  and  carrying  a  cruel  handicaij  of 
physical  suffering.  In  one  single  week's  newspai  lers 
last  spring  I  read  that  one  was  dying  of  kidney  trou- 
ble, that  another  was  in  a  hospital  from  nervous 
breakdown,  and  that  a  third  was  ill  with  ptomaine 
poisoning.  And  in  my  correspondence  I  am  told 
that  another  of  my  dearest  friends  has  only  a  year 
to  live:  that  another  heroic  man  is  a  nervous  wreck, 
craving  for  death:  and  a  third  is  tortured  by  bilious 
headaches.  And  there  is  not  one  of  these  people  ichom 
I  liiiild  not  cure  if  I  had  him  alone  for  a  couple  of 
u-rf/:s:  no  one  of  them  who  uould  not  in  the  end  be 
iritlkina  dou-n  the  -street  "as  if  it  was  such  fun.''' 

Sinclair  enumerates  a  list  of  his  sick  and 
ailing  friends;  and  I  agree  some  of  those 
friends  were  badly  off  and  no  mistake,  as  he 
describes  it;  and  yet  he  declares  positively 
he  could  not  only  cure  every  one  of  them, 
but  he  could  do  it  in  just  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Is  he  right  about  it?  Can  it  possibly  be  true 
that  his  scheme  of  fasting  would  work  such 
miracles?  And  this  forces  the  question  uji- 
on  us,  "Who  is  Sinclair?  Has  he  been  a 
sound  and  sensible  man  hitherto?' '  I  have  a 
pile  of  books  lying  in  my  lap.  One  of  them 
was  written  by  Sinclair  only  about  a  year 
ago.  The  title  is,  "Good  Heath,  and  How 
we  Won  it."  At  that  time  he  had  not  quite 
caught  on  to  the  fasting  cure;  but  you  will 
notice  he  was  drifting  toward  it. 

One  of  the  other  books  is,  "Perfect  Health; 
how  to  (iet  it  and  how  to  Keep  it.  By  One 
who  Has  it."  I  made  a  notice  of  this'  book 
in  one  of  our  recent  issues.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  things"  that  have 
been  done  by  fasting.  Perhaps  a  hundred 
witnesses  give  their  testimony. 

Another  book  is,  "A  Xew  Era  for  Woman: 
Health  Without  Drugs."  This  was  written 
in  1896.  Like  the  other  it  is  largely  devoted 
to  simple  diet  and  fasting. 

The  fourth  and  largest  book  of  all  is  "  The 
True  Science  of  Living.  The  Xew  Gospel 
of  Health."  It  was  written  by  Edward  H. 
Dewey,  and  published  in  1895.  Dr.  Dewey 
was  instrumental,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
body else,  in  introducing  fasting.  The  book 
made  quite  a  sensation  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  In  fact,  a  good  deal  was  said 
about  it  in  this  journal;  and  I  have  wonder- 
ed considerably  that  it  seemed  to  drop  out 
of  sight  until  Upton  Sinclair  and  perhaps 
some  others  recently  revived  interest  in 
Dewey. 
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Tlie  daily  i)a])ers  tell  us  llial  many  i)eoi)le 
are  now  trying  the  fast  cure  all  over  our  land. 
They  have  demonstrated  this,  if  nothing; 
further,  that  many  i)eoi)le  can  live  and  even 
go  on  with  their  work  for  a  week  or  more 
without  food.  Is  this  done  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  sort  of  niania,  or  is  it  true  that  al- 
most any  one  of  us  can  get  along  a  week 
without  eating,  and  not  be  very  uncomfort- 
able? 

There  is  just  now  also  quite  a  di.scussion 
going  on  in  regard  to  a  vegetarian  or  mixed 
diet.  The  Battle  (Veek  folks  (and  T.  H. 
Terry  is  pretty  nearly  with  them,  if  not 
quite)  are  recommending  a  vegetarian  diet 
for  everybody.  At  one  time  in  my  life  1 
was  a  vegetarian  for  four  years.  I  had,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  eggs  and  milk,  or  at  least  I 
had  milk  regularly  and  eggs  occasionally. 
Years  afterward,  wliile  l)eing  treated  by  Dr. 
Salisbury,  I  lived  fort«////rr;;  ivcekfi  on  lean 
meat  alone — not  a  particle  of  \egetable  food 
of  any  sort.  That  was  not  the  starvation 
cure;  but  in  reading  Upton  Sinclair  and 
other  authors  I  am  impressed  that  it  was 
much  like  it  in  many  respects.  Now  I  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  give  at  least  some  reason- 
able testimony  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
The  best  wisdom  I  can  scrape  up  on  the  sub- 
ject is  this:  Some  people  can  get  along  very 
well,  and  perhaps  much  better,  on  a  strict- 
ly vegetable  diet.  They  would  have  this 
one  advantage:  Where  people  have  both 
kinds  of  food  on  the  table  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  very  apt  to  eat  too  much;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  a  mixture  at  the  same  meal  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  recommended. 

Again,  there  are  peo])le,  perhaps  afTlicted 

Seople,  who  can  live  and  enjoy  fairly  good 
ealth  on  a  strictly  animal  diet — say  most- 
ly lean  meat.  .Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
when  recovering  from  grip  fever,  both  ^Irs. 
Root  and  myself  were  almost  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  beef  juice,  and,  later  on,  broiled 
minced  lean  meat.*  So  much  has  been 
said  about  the  Salisbury  treatment  in  our 
pages  in  years  past,  that  I  hardly  need  ex- 
plain it.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
J.  M.  T^ewis.  of  Cleveland,  ().,  probably  the 
greatest  li\ing  exjjonent  of  the  Salisbury 
system  at  present,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  article  by  Sinclair.  In  his  letter  of  re- 
ply he  makes  this  statement: 

This  overeatinsf,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is 
the  underlying  cause  of  most  diseases. 

At  the  close  of  his  letter  comes  another 
sentence  which  I  wish  to  quote: 

I  notice  this,  however,  that  thoudhtful  people,  aft- 
er experimenting  on  th  s.  that,  and  the  other,  are 
usually  very  glad  to  fall  ba«k  on  to  ihe  animal-food 
diet,  sometimes  after  they  have  got  the  system  in  a 
none  too  good  condition. 

Well,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  dear  friends,  the  lastsentence  is  about 

*  Before  deciding  on  beef  juice  I  tested  almost  eve- 
ry thing  I  knew  or  had  ever  heard  of  in  the  way  of 
food  for  invalids,  in  the  veg  table  line.  My  poor 
tortured  and  diseased  digestive  apiiaratus  would 
have  none  of  them.  Hut  when  the  doctor  finally 
said  that  not  a  thing  must  go  into  my  stomach  but 
beef  juice,  and  they  procured  .some  made  just  right, 
it  seemed  like  minna  from  heaven;  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  It  saved  my  life  in  the  crisis.  Mrs.  Roofs 
|;estimony  was  just  about  like  my  own. 


right.  Perhaps  I  might  add  that  Dr.  Lewis 
is  not  as  yet,  al  least,  much  in  favor  of  the 
fasting  cure.  If  people  ate  moderately  of 
good  wholesome  f"Od  there  would  likely  be 
little  need  of  such  heroic  measures;  and,  of 
course,  prevention  is  belter  than  cure.  But 
after  peojde  have  by  high  living  contracted 
one  or  more  of  the  fearful  maladies  that  now 
afUict  our  people,  what  should  be  done?  I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  going  without  one  of 
the  three  meals  is  something  in  the  right 
direction;  and  in  extreme  cases  I  feel  pretty 
sur<-  a  fast  of  three  or  four  days  might  be  of 
great  benefit. 

Just  think  of  itj    There  are  people  all 
around  us — may  be  you,  my  friend,  are  one 
of  them — who,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  a 
large  city,  think  they  must  pay  50  or  even 
75  cents  for  a  dinner,  supper,  or  breakfast; 
and  on  the  table  at  home  there  is  a  like  pre- 
posia'ous  variety  of  rich  foods.     No  wonder 
the  complaint  comes  that  provisions  are  so 
high  people  can  not  live  and — be  honest. 
\'ery  often  a  jiorlion  of  this  rich  food  goes 
to  the  pigs  or  chickens.     Kellerstrass  says 
that  the  thirty  pullets  that  laid  the  eggs 
that  sold  at  ?2.00  apiece  were  fed  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  refuse  from  his  tables.   Now, 
you  know  what  it  costs  you  for  your  daily 
bread.     In  our  last  is--ue  I  told  you  that  I 
could  make  a  good  meal,  feel  satisfied,  and 
do  heavy  work,  where  the  material  for  that 
simple  meal  cost  less  than  one  cent.   Fletch- 
er has  given  us  a  lot  of  illustrations  along 
this  same  line.     His  daily  food,  when  he 
performed  those  prodigious  feats  of  strength 
and  endurance,  cost  only  a  few  cents  a  meal. 
In  the  July  issue  of  the  Cosmopolitan  a 
writer  takes  exception  to  the  fast  cure;  and 
he  says  Dewey,  with  all  his  talk  and  teach- 
ings, died  at  the  age  of  68;  and  he  intimates 
that  Dewey  might  have  lived  longer  had  he 
not  starved  his  poor  boily  so  many  times, 
and  So  on.     And  this  brings  us  to  another 
point:  These  great  and  good  men  (for  so  I 
regard  them),  who  were  exponents  of  better 
and  more  rational  ways  of  living,  ought  to 
live  to  a  good  old  age.     Terry  is  now  a  pic- 
ture of  health,  a  living  illustration  of  his 
theory.   I  came  pretty  near  say  ins;  theology, 
and  ( Tod  knows  we  need  some  theology  along 
this  line.     Well,  now,  if  Terry  kee])s  right 
on  being  well  and  strong,  his  "authority" 
as  a   teacher  will  be  continually   gaining 
weight.     Cornaro  lived  to  be  over  lUO;  and 
his  daily  life  clear  up  to  the  last  was  a  stand- 
ing monument  to  the  truthfulness  of  his  ex- 
hortations toward  plain  and  simple  food. 

AVhen  Jesus  came  from  his  home  in  hea- 
ven down  tt)  earth  to  live  a  human  life  he 
was  authority.  No  wonder  people  gazed  at 
him  and  wontlered.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
kind  and  loving  Father  w'ill  see  fit  to  send 
again  some  one  who  can  speak  with  like 
authority,  and  sift  out  error  from  truth? 
May  (Sod  hasten  the  tinie.  Let  us  hold  fast 
to  bur  faiih,  and  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that,  for  some  good  reason,  we  are  permitted 
thus  to  stumble  in  uncertainty  and  dark- 
ness, (lod  has  given  reason  and  common 
sense  if  we  will  but  use  them.    He  has  given 
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us  abundant  exhortation  in  his  holy  word 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  holding  in 
check  these  low  appetites,  and  letting  rea- 
son instead  of  inclination  rule. 

And  now  to  our  texts  once  more.  The 
Jews  were  constantly  questioning  the  au- 
thority of  Jesus,  and  demanding  to  know 
where  he  got  that  authority  and  power. 
Never  before  since  the  world  was  created 
had  any  man  been  able  to  say  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  "Peace,  be  still;"  and  with 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  science  and  art  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  man  in  human  form,  unless  it  is  the 
Master  himself,  shall  in  the  future  be  able 
to  command  obedience  of  the  boisterous  ele- 
ments of  nature.  Upton  Sinclair  has  de- 
clared that  every  one  of  his  friends  with 
their  serious  maladies  could  be  cured  in  (wo 
weeks  if  they  would  put  themselves  under 
his  instruction.  I  hope  he  is  right  about  it, 
but  it  is  a  question.  The  Lamb  of  (iod  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  never  made 
a  failure,  and  he  never  lost  a  patient.  He 
said,  and  says  now  to  the  great  wide  world 
of  humanity,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."  Just  think  and  consider  a  mo- 
ment. What  would  we  think  of  a  human 
being  should  he  utter  such  words  as  these? 
Jesus  continually  gave  proof  of  his  authori- 
ty. The  miracles  that  followed  at  every 
step  attested  continually  that  he  was  the 
only  one  of  whom  God  might  say,  "This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed." Not  only  did  the  winds  and  waves 
obey  him,  but  when  five  thousand  people 
were  without  food,  by  a  single  word  the  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes  fed  the  multitude, 
and  twelve  basketfvdsof  the  fragments  were 
left.  Not  only  did  the  elements  of  nature 
respond  in  quick  obedience  to  his  simj^le 
words,  but  when  Lazarus  was  dead  and  had 
been  buried  four  days  in  the  grave,  at  his 
quiet  command,  "Lazarus,  come  forth," 
the  dead  man  promptly  came  to  life  and 
stepped  forth  among  liis  friends.  At  the  re- 
cent conference  to  which  I  have  before  al- 
luded, a  talented  minister  of  the  gospel  gave 
us  quite  a  discourse  in  regard  to  the  mira- 
cles. If  I  interpreted  him  correctly  he  was 
endeavoring  to  reconcile  those  wondrous 
miracles  of  Christ  with  modern  science  and 
investigation;  and  he  even  suggested  that, 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  "underlying 
laws  of  nature,"  we  might  even  now  per- 
form, or  approach  to  a  certain  extent,  some 
of  these  miracles.  The  whole  subject  was 
painful  to  me;  and  in  the  discussion  that 
arose  at  the  close  of  the  paper  the  author  of 
it  was  rather  severely  handled  by  some  of 
the  older  doctors  of  divinity.  I  wanted  to 
say  (but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  time  nor 
opportunity)  that  Jesus  himself  constantly 
discerned  that  his  power  to  perform  those 
wonders  came  direct  from  the  Father  above; 
for  he  said  plainly,  "Of  myself  I  do  noth- 
ing." In  the  case  of  raising  Lazarus,  just 
before  he  called  him  back  to  life  he  uttered 
this  wonderful  prayer  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther: "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 


heard  me.  And  I  knew  that  thou  hearest 
nr^  always;  but  because  of  the  people  which 
stand  by  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe 
that  thou  hast  sent  me." 

NoM%  in  the  above  prayer  he  states  very 
positively  and  plainly  that  the  power  which 
he  used  came  directly  from  God.  In  fact, 
it  was  GocVs  miracles,  performed  in  response 
to  the  reijuest  from  that  well-beloved  and 
only  begotten  Son.  Jesus  explained  and 
declared  to  all  the  multitudes  that  his  pow- 
er was  a  miraculous  one.  This  world  of 
ours  is  full  of  tricks  and  deceptions,  not 
only  in  business,  but  our  tloctors  who  are 
healing  the  sick  (or  trying  to  do  so)  some- 
times use  tricks  and  deception;  yes,  and  I  say 
it  sadly,  not  ail  of  those  who  stand  in  our 
pulpits  as  God's  servants  are  entirely  free 
from  the  practice  of  little  deceptions.  Now 
do  not  understand,  jilease,  that  your  old 
friend  who  speaks  to  you  on  these  pages 
claims  that  he  is  entirely  honest,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  bad.  That  sim- 
ple little  sentence  uttered  by  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  that  "deception  is  always 
wrong,"  hits  me  every  little  while.  God 
knows  I  am  trying  to  be  honest  and  sincere 
from  daylight  to  dark,  and  every  day  in  the 
week;  but  with  shame  I  confess  that  a  good 
many  times  I  can  look  back  and  see  that  I 
have  made  bungling  work  of  it. 

Now,  then,  frientls,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
that  wondrous  man  who  was  part  human 
and  part  divine.  Get  your  Testaments  and 
read  them  over  again,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  where  he  ever  deceived  or  misled.  He 
never  made  a  mistake,  for  his  heavenly 
Father  constantly  watched  over  him  and 
protected  him  from  making  mistakes;  and 
that  same  heavenly  Father,  through  his 
only  Son,  will  watch  over  us  and  protect  us 
in  like  manner,  if  we  go  to  him  and  study 
his  holy  word. 


High-pressure  Gardening 

By  A.  I.  Root 


MY   CORN  STORY. 

Now  you  must  be  patient  with  me  while 
I  tell  my  story;  for  there  is  not  only  one 
but  more  than  one  important  moral  to  be 
gathered  out  of  it.  On  p.  452,  June  1,  I  told 
you  about  testing  four  bushels  of  ears  of 
seed  corn.  Well,  some  of  you,  at  least, 
know  we  had  "catching  weather"  at  corn- 
])lanting  time.  Finally  we  got  the  ground 
in  pretty  good  trim,  and  it  was  all  ready  to 
be  marked  out  and  planted.  As  we  have 
only  about  half  a  dozen  acres  in  corn  we  do 
our  planting  with  hand  planters;  and  if  a 
man  has  good  seed,  and  understands  using 
the  hand  planter — that  is,  if  he  has  learned 
to  keep  watch  and  to  be  sure  the  planter 
2}lants  every  time  he  sets  it  in  a  hill,  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  have  a  good  stand.  When 
the  ground  and  every  thing  was  just  right, 
several  of  my  friencis  protested,  because  I 
thought  I  had  not  time  to  attend  our  year- 
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ly  conference.  lUit  I  finally  decided  that  I 
liad  better  take  in  the  last  day,  even  if  1 
did  not  do  anv  better.  1  have  told  you 
about  it  elsewhere.  Well,  after  I  got  out  of 
sight  the  team  that  was  marking  out  the 
ground  was  needed  for  drawing  basswood 
lumber  from  the  hill  to  keep  our  machinery 
going,  because  we  were  running  nights  just 
then.  Our  farmwork  is  understood  to  be 
secondary  to  the  factory  business,  especially 
when  we  "are  running  night  and  day.  Well, 
my  good  friend  Leonard  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  the  use  of  his  team  to  mark  out  the 
ground*  until  along  in  the  afternoon;  and 
then  he  urged  having  two  good  men  follow 
right  after  him  and  i)lant  corn  at  once.  But 
our  teamster  has  so  many  calls  in  different 
directions,  especially  in  the  rushing  season, 
that  he  can  not  always  have  his  own  way. 
The  foreman  of  the  lumber-yard  said  there 
woukl  be  demurrage  on  some  of  the  cars  of 
lumber  unless  they  were  unloaded  at  once. 
Then  somebody  suggested  that  if  T  were  at 
home  I  certainly  would  not  object  to  letting 
the  corn  go  until  morning. 

Let  me  say  here,  that,  before  I  went  away, 
I  noticed  the  barometer  indicated  rain,  and 
so  I  left  orders  to  rush  the  corn-planting. 
Leonard  finally  succeeded  in  getting  two 
men  to  plant  about  an  acre  before  the  whis- 
tle blew  for  quitting. 

We  went  over   to  the  conference,  about 
thirty  miles  away,  with  our   automobiles; 
and  "in  order  to  take  in  the  closing  address 
of  the  evening  the  boys  proposed  to  stay  all 
night  and  go  home  early  in  the  morning. 
But  remembering  what  the  barometer  said, 
I  urged  pretty  vehemently  that  we  would 
better  make  the  trip  home  by  moonlight, 
even  if  it  did  make  us  a  little  late.     Before 
morning  our  people  were  very  glad  the  two 
automobiles,  pretty  well  loaded,  did   make 
the  trip  in  the  night,  for  it  was  raining  be- 
fore daylight,  and  it  kept  raining,  off  and 
on,  for  almost  two  treeks.     In  fact,  it  kept 
the  ground  so  wet  that  the  first  acre  was  up 
and   growing  beautifully   before  we  couhl 
possibly  plant  the  rest  of  the  field;   and 
when  we  did  plant  the  rest  of  it,  it  rained 
again;  and  it  was  cold,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, almost  up  to  the  middle  of  .lune.     At 
least  one-fourth  of  the  second  planting  rot- 
ted, and  in  low  wet  places  every  hill  would 
be  missing  for  quite  a  piece.     But  that  first 
acre  we  planted  l)efnre  the  rain  had  got  ago- 
ing, and  it  grew  finely  in  spite  of  the  cold 
and  rain.     Something  else  also  grew  iinely. 
It  was  the  weeds  all  through   that  second 
planting;    antl  when   the    folks    proposed 
planting  a  third  time  right  in  among  the 
weeds  that  were  already  an  inch  high  or 
more,  I  protested.     It  would  ha\e  been  less 
work  to  cultivate  the  second  planting  all  up 
and  lit  the   ground  all  over  again,  and  it 
might  have  "been   the  wisest  thing  to  do; 
but  as  three-fourths  of  the  field  was  up  and 
growing  fairly  well  I  decided  to  send  two 
men  with  nice  sharp  hoes  to  give  that  part 
of  the  field  a  good  hoeing.     Wherever  there 
was  only  one  stalk  left  in  a  liill  we  planted 
some  more  corn  by   hand,     \\here  a  hill 


was  missing  entirely  we  cul  up  the  weeds 
thoroughly  and  t/i<  ii  ])lanted  with  a  hoe. 
With  a  boy  to  drop,  two  men  with  a  hoe 
made  fairly  good  si)eed.  There  was  one  ad- 
vantage in  planting  with  hoes.  We  could 
have  the  four  or  five  grains  of  corn  spread 
about  more,  and  our  exi)eriment  stations 
have  decided  that  it  is  quite  an  advantage 
to  have  the  four  stalks  four  or  five  inches 
apart  instead  of  having  them  all  in  a  bunch 
as  the  hand  i)lanter  often  i)uts  them.  As  it 
is,  the  prospect  is  now,  .lune  21,  that  we 
shall  have  a  very  fair  stand  of  corn;  but  it 
came  by  three  different  plantings  during  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Now,  the  moral  to  my  story  is  that  the 
successful  farmer  )nusf  be  up  and  wide- 
awake, and  on  the  alert. *  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter to  work  over-hours  when  the  ground  is 
ready  and  the  barometer  indicates  a  storm. 
Bvit  you  know,  of  course,  there  is  quite  a 
feeling. in  some  places  to  the  effect  that 
"farm  hands  "  shoukl  not  be  asked  to  work 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  like  other  folks. 
Circumstances  often  alter  cases,  and  alter 
them  tremendously.  I  would  willingly  give 
a  good  man,  who  is  willing  to  work  over- 
hours  occasionally  better  pay  than  one  who 
thinks  he  has  got  to  stop,  no  matter  where 
you  are,  when  quitting-time  comes.  Now,  I 
am  not  much  of  a  farmer  just  now;  but  I 
think  I  have  learned  some  things  from  ex- 
perience. Some  of  the  older  and  successful 
corn-growers  may  laugh  at  my  experience. 
But  I  think  it  will  /lelp  some  of  them.  .lust 
one  word  more: 

When  my  corn  had  to  be  planted  the 
third  time,  all  our  nicely  selected  and  kept 
seed  corn  was  gone.  The  men  started  for  the 
crib  to  get  some  more.  I  said,  "Not  so  till 
I  have  tested  it  in  the  greenhouse;"  and  as  it 
was  Saturday  night,  by  Monday  morning  I 
was  ready  to  announce  that  the  corn  in  the 
crib  was  fit  to  i)lant.  By  preserving  an 
incubator  temperature  and  the  right  amount 
of  moisture  you  can  test  seed  corn  in  48  to 
72  hours. 

My  second  moral,  and  one  that  I  have 
been  thinking  over  and  praying  over,  is 
along  in  the  spiritual  line.  Is  it  the  duty 
of  a  busy  farmer  to  leave  his  work  at  corn- 
planting  time  to  attend  a  State  or  county 
conference  of  his  church?  I  think  we  may 
honestly  make  a  mistake  in  both  directions. 
My  good  friend  Leonard  said  I  lost  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  by  not  being  on  hand  and 
pushing  things  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  pushing  all   my  life  when  I  wanted  to 

*  Just  as  soon  as  a  piece  of  ground  is  proi)erly  fit- 
ted for  seed  or  plants,  tlie  seed  or  i)lants  should  go 
in  without  waiting  a  single  minute  if  possible.  1 
have  had  some  sad  experience  in  years  past,  where 
sometliine  prevented  jjutting  in  the  seed  the  very 
minute,  you  might  almost  say,  the  ground  was 
ready.  In  growing  weather,  weeds  start  very  quick- 
ly: and  when  tliey  once  gel  a  little  ahead  of  the 
crop  it  is  a  diflicult  and  expensive  matter  to  get  rid 
of  them.  <  )ne  great  reason  why  horse  weeders  are 
not  used  more  is  that  the  weeds  are  permitted  to 
get  a  little  the  start  of  the  crop:  and  this  very  thing 
is  why  transplanting  has  many  advantages.  If  the 
weeds  can  be  allowed  to  make  a  start,  and  t?ien 
work  the  ground  tlioroughly  before  putting  in  the 
seed,  of  course  that  helps  a  great  deal. 
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make  a  success  with  my  work.  Well,  if  I 
had  stayed  away  from  conference  I  should 
have  failed  to  hear  that  missionary  tell 
about  how  China  had  put  her  foot  down  on 
the  cigarette  trade  and  the  opium  traffic. 
Some  of  you  may  say  that  my  talk  along  in 
that  line  was,  perhaps,  of  more  benefit  to 
the  coming  generation  than  hundreds  of 
acres  of  thrifty  corn-fields.  God  only 
knows.  But  he  knows  1  tried  to  do  my 
duty. 

Now,  I  hope  my  good  friends  of  the  clergy 
will  excuse  me  if  I  criticise  conferences  a 
little.  Although  I  have  been  greatly  bless- 
ed and  profited  in  attending  many  confer- 
ences, I  have  also  felt  that  much  valuable 
time  was  wasted,  or  I  do  not  know  but  I 
should  say  ivorf^e  than  wasted,  in  discussing 
unimportant  doctrinal  points.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  a  paper  read  at  that  same 
conference  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  In  this  day  and  age  of  the  world, 
with  electricity  doing  such  wonders,  and 
flying-machines  gliding  over  our  heads,  it 
vexes  me  excee<lingly  to  see  educated  men 
waste  their  inecious  time  in  matters  per- 
taining to  bygone  ages.  Here  is  what  our 
good  friend  Terry  has  recently  said  in  The 
Prcicticcd  Farnter.  Read  it  over,  and  see 
if  you  can  not  join  with  me  in  a  hearty 
amen  to  the  sentiment. 

Carl  S.  English,  Camas.  AV ash.,  says:  "What  the 
world  greatly  needs  to-day  is  ministers  \vho  will 
teach  from  the  pulpit  just  such  truths  in  regard  to 
right  living  as  are  found  in  The  Practical  Farmer 
from  Nveelc  to  week."  How  many  times  I  have  felt 
this  way;  One  goes  to  church,  and  often  hears  a 
long  sermon  about  things  that  happened  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Then  he  goes  home  and  thinlcs 
no  more  about  it.  It  was  of  little  practical  use  for 
every-day  life.  Oh  that  ministers  would  study  cor- 
rect living  for  this  world,  and  teach  it  —  air,  water, 
sleep,  food,  sunshine,  exercise,  etc.!  They  could 
make  us  better  men  and  women  in  every  way.  The 
best  Christians  are  in  healthy  bodies. 


SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA  IN  THE  SUMMER  TIME. 

So  many  questions  are  coming  in,  not 
only  in  regarcl  to  Florida  for  a  winter  home, 
but  in  regard  to  it  the  year  round,  I  have 
thought  best  to  give  you  clippings  from  let- 
ters from  some  of  my  Florida  neighbors: 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again  and  to  learn 
that  you  contemplated  coming  to  Florida  so  soon. 
I  think  that  August  will  be  the  best  month  for  you 
to  come,  as  you  will  at  that  time  find  some  of  the 
summer  fruits  that  you  have  not  yet  seen. 

My  potatoes  turned  out  very  well,  about  200  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  as  I  estimate  them.  My  best  pota- 
toes were  where  the  vines  were  the  largest.  W'e  are 
having  lots  of  green  corn  now:  also  watermelons, 
muskmelon.s.  tomatoes,  and  peaches.  Your  brother 
and  wife  seem  contented  and  happy. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  June  4.  E.  B.  Rood. 


POULTRY  AMD  BEES   IN   I.EE   CO.,    FLA. 

This  looks  like  a  great  bee  country.  The  orange 
and  grape-fruit  bloom  are  followed  by  pennyroyal, 
then  conies  the  saw  palmetto,  and  that  will  be  fol- 
lowed soon  by  the  cabbage  palmetto.  All  of  these 
are  rich  in  nectar.  No  one  near  here  has  movable- 
frame  hives:  but  the  old  box  hive  is  in  evidence, 
and  its  occupants  have  stored  a  rich  harvest.  The 
woods  seem  to  be  full  of  wild  bees.  A  colony  of  hy- 
brids occupies  a  hollow  cypress  about  20<1  yards  from 
where  this  is  written.  They  are  waiting  to  be  put 
on  to  Laugstroth  frames  as  soon  as  a  hive  can  be 
obtained. 


Chickens  flourish  here.  Their  great  enemy  is  the 
"jigger  flea."  Moisture  is  sure  death  to  that  pest. 
On  that  account  hen-houses  are  here  built  without 
roofs  so  that  the  rains  may  drown  the  fleas.  A 
framework  to  carry  roosts  and  nest-boxes,  and  cov- 
ered with  poultry-netting  to  keep  out  the  varmints 
is  the  wisest  construction,  A  Virginia  creeper  or 
a  grapevine  trained  over  it  for  shade,  and  you  liave 
the  ideal  liouse.  Food  is  abundant.  Cireen  stuff 
grows  the  year  round;  hou.ses  are  clieap:  chickens 
are  healtliy:  eggs  are  plentiful  in  the  winter,  and 
))rices  are  good.  What  more  can  one  ask?  We  are 
camped  at  present,  waiting  until  we  can  move  into 
the  hovises  we  are  building  on  our  homesteads.  We 
bought  an  old  hen  and  27  chicks,  newly  hatched, 
for  SI. 88,  about  April  15.  Something  unknown  got 
one  chick:  26  chicks  weaned  and  feathered,  not  one 
of  which  has  shown  a  symptom  of  disease— sturdy, 
healthy,  and  growing  like  weeds  tells  the  tale  of  one 
brood  in  this  poultryman's  paradise. 

The  writer's  experience  with  bees  and  chickens 
has  been  gathered  in  Soutliwest  Missouri,  in  the 
Hluegrass  and  in  the  hill  country  of  Kentucky,  and 
in  that  ricli  farming  section.  Central  Indiana.  Tliey 
are  all  bee  and  chicken  sections,  but  none  of  them 
.ire  to  be  thought  of  In  cojuparison  with  this  favor- 
ed region. 

For  many  years  the  writer  led  a  very  busy  life. 
He  had  only  a  little  time  for  his  i)ets.  Now  in  his 
old  age  he  is  planning  to  take  It  easy  on  one  of  Un- 
cle Sara's  free  farms  in  tills  genl&l  clime,  and  play 
with  the  bees  and  the  chickens.  lie  is  thankful 
tliat  a  beneficent  government  has  a  homestead  to 
give  hlra  where  he  can  grow  his  "winter  garden"' 
in  comfort  and  spend  Ills  declining  years  cared  for 
by  his  Insect  and  feathered  friends.  He  will  have 
no  land  to  sell  for  many  days,  and  pens  these  lines 
only  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else  among  your 
readers  who  needs  the  advantages  of  this  land  of 
promise  may  liave  his  attention  called  to  it. 

Denaud,  Fla.,  .lune  U.  Frank  M.  Baldwin. 

Perhaps  I  should  suggest  that  the  writ- 
er of  the  above  has  been  in  P^'lorida  only 
since  last  October.  After  he  has  had  a  long- 
er experience  perhaps  he  will  not  be  so  en- 
thusiastic; and  yet  I  agree  with  him  that 
many  parts  of  Florida  do  offer  some  unusual 
advantages  for  bees  and  poultry. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS 
NEAR  GREEN  COVE   SPRINGS,  FLA. 

On  page  366,  .Tune  1, 1  clipi)ed  from  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Up-to-date  Farmer  the 
following: 

Five  years  ago  a  Northern  settler,  with  very  little 
money,  located  near  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  and 
started  in  the  poultry  business.  To-day  he  has  about 
3000  chickens,  and  receives  .5T3,.500  annually  for  eggs 
alone. 

Now,  for  the  real  facts  in  the  matter  see  the 
letter  below;  and,  by  the  way,  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  extrava- 
gant stories  told  by  land  agents  will  be 
found,  when  cha;:ed  down  to  the  real  source, 
to  be  just  about  like  what  friend  Hall  tells 
us. 

I  noticed  In  June  1st  ({leanings  something  about 
a  poultry-farm  near  Green  Cove  Springs,  that  has 
about  3000  hens.  I  wish  to  tell  you  tliere  Is  no  such 
farm  in  Clay  County,  because  I  took  the  census  In 
precincts  1  and  2,  Including  (;reen  Cove  Springs 
town,  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  almost 
every  family  in  the  county.  We  (myself  and  wife) 
keep  between  200  and  :W0  hens,  and  raise  from  200 
to  500  chickens  per  year,  and  I  think  we  sell  as  many 
eggs  as  any  one  family  In  the  county.  I  know  we 
made  by  far  the  best  report  on  poultry  and  eggs  of 
any  one  in  precincts  1  and  2.  We  use  an  Incubator, 
and  set  hens  at  the  same  time,  and  give  the  chicks 
all  to  hens,  and  have  never  used  a  brooder.  \\'e  are 
much  interested  in  your  poultry  writings,  as  they 
agree  with  a  good  deal  of  our  27  years'  work  with 
poultry. 

We  now  have  21  very  fine  colonies  of  bees:  have 
made  more  honey  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
are  learning  something  new  almost  every  day  about 
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bees.    We  liavo  had   tluni  only  three  years.    'I'lif 
fir.st  swarm  caiiu'  to  us.     We  enjoy  carinR  for  tliein, 
and  they  truly  reward  us  for  our  work, 
tireen  Cove  Sprincs.  Kla.,  .June  6.       .J.  E.  Halu 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  ST.  CLOUD  SETTLE- 
MENT FOR  THE  OLD  SOLDIERS 
IN   FLORIDA. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 
Neiu -Yorker  : 

In  my  judgment  the  St.  Cloud,  Florida,  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  outrages  tliat  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  old  soldier.  I  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  it,  and  made  a  special  trip  to  St.  Cloud 
to  see  it.  Language  could  not  express  my  disgust 
and  contempt  for  the  parties  who  were  working  the 
scheme.  Neither  could  words  express  the  pity  and 
sympathy  for  the  old  boys  who  were  being  worked. 
I  really  think  it  is  a  proposition  that  tlie  United 
States  government  should  investigate. 

Columbus,  C.  Thos.  E.  Knauss. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Rural,  that 
working  any  class  of  people  is  bad  enough; 
but  when  it  comes  to  working  their  schemes 
on  the  few  old  soldiers  now  left  among  us, 
it  is  time  that  the  general  government  should 
make  an  investigation. 


IS  ANY  PART  OF  FLORIDA   "  FKOST-PROOF  "  ? 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — 'Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there 
is  any  land  in  Florida  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
frost  ?  AVas  there  any  at  Bradentown  where  you 
were  tliat  did  any  damage?  And  do  you  consider 
it  still  more  safe  south  of  Bradentown  toward  Fort 
Myers  ?  There  are  so  numy  contl.cting  reports  that 
I  should  greatly  appreciate  your  judgment  in  the 
matter.  Good  parties  tell  nie  that  Manatee  and  De- 
Soto  counties  are  practically  below  the  frost-line. 

Hudson,  O.,  .Tune  IH.  T.  B.  Tekrv. 

Manatee  ( 'Oiinty  and  many  i)arts  of  De 
Soto  arc  practically  frost-proof.  I^ast  win- 
ter a  lot  of  stulT  was  killed  on  our  grounds 
about  Christmas  time,  but  all  or  nearly  all 
has  started  up  from  the  ground,  and  this 
frost,  as  I  have  explained  in  (Jleanings, 
was  the  most  severe  for  perhaps  the  i)ast 
fifteen  years. 

Now,  there  is  still  another  i)oint  to  be 
considered.  There  are  many  places  in  our 
neighborhood  where  frost  did  more  damage 
than  on  my  i)lace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  other  localities  close  to  the  bay 
where  there  was  practically  no  injury.  Or- 
anges were  very  little  damaged  in  most  lo- 
calities. So  far  I  know,  there  is  no  spot  in 
Florida,  that  is,  no  region  of  any  considera- 
ble extent,  where  there  is  never  any  dam- 
age from  frost.  Even  down  at  Miami, 
tomatoes  have  a  few  times  in  the  past  ten 
years  been  damaged  quite  a  little.  Fort 
Myers  is  further  south  than  Bradentown, 
and  would  naturally  be  a  little  more  secure 
from  injury;  but  there  are  places  around 
Ft.  Myers,  say  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
air  drainage,  or  a  dejiression  in  the  lanil- 
scai)e,  for  instance,  wliere  the  cold  air  set- 
tles a  good  deal  as  water  settles  in  a  valley 
after  a  big  rain.  In  these  cold  valleys  frost 
often  does  quite  a  little  damage,  while  on 
ground  that  has  good  air  drainage  there 
will  be  no  damage  at  all. 

Still  another  thing  must  be  considered. 
The  islands  out  in  the  water  are  often  en- 
tirely free  from  any  injury  by  frost  when 
the  main  land  sutlers  more  or  less.  There 
has  never  been  a  freeze,  for  instance,  on  the 


isjjind  where  I  spent  two  winters,  to  injure 
vegetation;  but  iliere  liave  been  limes  when 
there  was  a  cold  north  wind  that  blighted 
the  stutf  (cucumbers,  for  instance)  almost 
but  not  quite  so  badly  as  the  frost;  so  you 
see  there  are  many  things  to  be  consideretl 
in  asking  for  a  locality  or  region  entirely  free 
from  frost. 

THE  EUCALYFTU.S  IN  FLORIDA:   MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

When  we  came  here  21  months  ago  there  was 
growing  in  our  front  yard  a  young  switch  of  euca- 
lyptus. It  has  been  growing  without  care,  and  is 
now  a  nice  tree  about  15  ft.  in  height.  Its  stem 
measures  1254  inches  in  circumference  half  a  loot 
above  ground.  1  send  you  clippings  which  show 
that  these  trees  may  be  grown  on  a  large  .scale  in 
Lee  County,  in  the  near  future.  There  is  now  a  eu- 
calyptus nursery  owned  by  the  K.  U.  Nurseries, 
Kstero,  Fla.  I  also  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  ad- 
dress of  Florida  Ererahtdex  Revieic.  Chicago.  111. 
That  paper  speaks  of  success  with  alfalfa  and  alslke 
clover  in  South  Florida.  It  seems  to  me  that  where 
alfalfa  and  clover  succeed,  sweet  clover  also  ought 
to  grow. 

Estero,  Fla  .  .June  i;?.    Mrs.  Therese  Younger. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  some  varieties  of  eucalyptus  suc- 
ceeding in  Florida.  Mr.  Fveasoner,  of  the 
Oneco  nurseries,  informed  me  last  winter 
that  the  eticalyptus  usually  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia did  notseem  to  succeed  well  in  Flori- 
da; but  he  saitl  there  were  some  new  varie- 
ties that  gave  promise  of  success.  In  regard 
to  alfalfa,  alsike,  and  other  clovers  in  South 
Florida,  I  know  they  do  sometimes  succeed 
for  a  while;  but  my  imi)re.ssion  is  that  the 
hot  wet  summers  generally  use  them  up. 
The  Crenshaw  Seed  Co.,  of  Tamjja,  Fla.,  al- 
though they  advertise  alfalfa  seed,  wrote  me 
recently  that,  if  there  was  any  i)laf  e  in  Flor- 
ida where  alfalfa  was  a  success,  they  would 
be  glad  to  know  it.  And,  by  the  way,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  periodical  printed  in 
Chicago  does  not  usually  give  very  correct 
information  as  to  what  may  be  grown  in 
Florida. 

EUCALYPTUS  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  VERMIN  ON  CHICK- 
ENS. 

On  page  364,  .June  1,  is  a  letter  from  .J as.  A.  Nelson, 
Escondido,  Cal.,  headed  "Vermin  on  Chickens  Pre- 
vented by  EucalyiJtus-trees."  1  wish  to  state  I  gave 
that  remedy  a  thorough  trial  ten  years  ago.  There 
is  notliing  in  it.  I  had  chickens  house-surrounded 
by  eucalyptus-trees;  made  roosts  of  eucalyptus 
l)oles,  and  kept  branches  of  trees  in  the  houses;  but 
not  a  louse  went  away. 

Metz,  Cal.,  .June  13.  II.  E.  Thayer. 

The  above  is  not  a  surprise  to  me;  and,  in 
fact,  many  of  the  remedies  proposed  for 
chickens  and  people  are,  1  have  reason  to 
believe,  based  on  misconception  or  misun- 
derstanding. The  remedy  is  used,  and  the 
chicken  or  person  gets  better  and  recovers, 
when  the  recovery  was  really  due  to  some 
outside  influence.  Well,  if  the  eucalyptus 
is  not  a  remedy  for  poultry  vermin,  discuss- 
ing the  tree  has  brought  out  good  in  anoth- 
er way.  I  have  several  reports  to  the  effect 
that  eucalyptus  does  sticceed  in  Florida,  even 
in  our  own  town  of  IJradentown.  See  the 
following: 

EUCALYPTUS  IN   .SOUTHWE.STERN  FLORIDA. 

Friend  Root: — 1  notice  what  you  say,  .June  1,  page 
3()4.  about  there  being  no  eucalyptus-trees  in  Flori- 
da.  When  1  was  in  Bradentown  in  1908  friend  True- 
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blood  pointed  out  a  eucalyptus-tree  to  me.  It  was 
ciuite  tall,  and  friend  T.  said  it  had  made  a  remark- 
able growth  in  a  few  years.  I  don't  kncnv  the  spe- 
cies. I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  town  to 
know  now  what  street  it  was  on.  I  have  just  finish- 
ed reading  Terry's  book  on  health.  I  have  been 
studying  this  question  for  several  years,  and  in  the 
main  I  think  Terry  is  correct,  although  there  are. 
.some  things  I  am  sure  he  is  mistaken  aliout.  One 
thing  is  in  not  getting  any  strength  from  our  food. 
We  certainly  get  a  large  part  of  it  from  the  food  we 
assimilate. 
>f  artinsville,  O..  .June  20.     E.  C.  Garner,  M.  D. 

It  is  now  up  to  our  good  friend  Triieblood 
to  stand  up  and  explain. 


Poultry  Department 


By  A.  I.  r.iiOT 


"  STICK-TIGHT   FLEAS;"    MORE   ABOUT  THEM,    ETC. 

We  have  had  and  are  still  having  an  awful  fight 
with  those  chicken  fleas.  I  think  I  can  tell  the 
whole  tribe  of  poultry-journals  .something  about 
chicken  fleas.  I  find  their  main  lodgingplace  is  un- 
der the  bills  of  small  chicks.  You  will  find  them 
there  when  there  is  no  sign  anywhere  else:  and  aft- 
they  have  got  a  start  and  sapped  the  life  out  of  the 
chick,  what  will  kill  the  fleas  will  be  fatal  to  the 
chick.  They  bore  in  so  I  have  to  take  my  watch- 
tweezers  to  pull  them  out,  and  even  then  they 
come  hard.  I  have  lost  a  good  many  chickens 
from  fleas.  I  made  a  whole  washtubful  of  solution 
yesterday,  and  used  the  sprinkler  and  sprinkled  all 
the  floors  and  sides  and  roosts  of  the  building.  I 
found  the  old  nests  down  deep  full  of  chicken  lice 
also.  The  way  Wesley  sprayed  did  not  kill  them. 
It  simply  kept  them  off  the  surface.  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  get  a  bag  of  lime  and  slack  it,  and  spread  it 
over  all  the  different  houses  on  tlie  ground,  and 
keep  the  hou.ses  clean.  I  think  the  do.se  1  gave 
them  yesterday  will  settle  them.  I  went  over  to 
Mr.  Abbott's  the  other  night,  and  he  said  he  had 
engaged  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  at  84.50  that  they 
sprinkle  the  streets  with.  With  this  he  expects  to 
keejj  his  place  free  from  vermin.  I  think  if  the 
hou.ses  were  wet  down  with  that  for  a  while  it 
would  make  a  hard  and  smooth  surface  in  all  the 
houses  .so  that  no  vermin  of  any  kind  could  live  in 
them. 

I  get  only  about  two  dozen  eggs  a  day  now.  Sev- 
eral hens  are  wanting  to  sit.  I  have  four  hens  sit- 
ting now  on  Buttercups.  The  Buttercups  lay  very 
well.  One  lien  is  clucking,  but  has  not  offered  to 
sit  as  yet.  If  nothing  happens  I  shall  have  a  flock 
for  you  ue.xt  fall.  My  wife  .says,  just  as  Sue  does, 
that  those  chickens  keep  one  closer  than  any  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  want  to  leave  them  at  all.  for  if  I  do 
something  is  sure  to  go  wrong. 

The  auto  behaves  splendidly.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Once  in  a  while  it  troubles  a  little  to 
start,  but  it  is  my  fault  in  not  watching  when  it 
troubles.  The  roads  have  been  fearful  between 
here  and  town  :  but  the  rain  has  helped  .somewhat. 
I  like  it  better  and  better  here.  The  summer  so  far 
beats  Arizona.  I  wear  just  my  kakai  pants  and  a 
blue  shirt,  and  go  barefoot  among  the  chickens— no 
flies  nor  mosquitoes  as  yet  to  bother.  I  have  got  my 
net  for  fishing,  but  do  not  have  time  to  use  it.  I 
mvist  clean  out  the  creek,  as  it  is  full  of  snags  and 
stones. 

Your  front  yard  is  pretty  well  dried  up,  and  Mr. 
Rood's  is  more  so  than  ours:  but  I  think  the  last 
rain  will  help  it.  Most  of  the  trees  are  doing  fairly 
well.  Those  that  blossomed  .so  full  fell  off  most.  I 
am  putting  palmetto  roots  around  those  in  the 
back  yard,  and  protecting  them  from  the  chickens. 
They  scratch  the  dirt  away  if  I  do  not. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  June  14.  J.  H.  Root. 


tion  to  it.  Now  that  I  am  writing  to  the  firm  I  will 
enclose  report  of  it  from  the  Kerieir  of  Jierieus  for 
May.  last  year,  which  will  explain.  It  has  been  on 
sale  here  for  the  last  six  months.  A  great  many 
believe  in  it,  and  some  of  my  family  do;  but  I  can't 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  animal  magnetism 
of  each  sex  in  an  egg  can  be  detected  by  such  a 
simple  instrument.  1  can't  get  it  to  work  to  my 
satisfaction.  We  had  a  setting  of  nine,  and  got  six 
pullets.  We  sent  the  sexaphone  to  a  party  who 
believes  in  it,  and  who  had  a  good  strain  of  poultry. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  little  steel  ball  begins 
to  move,  the  person,  unaware,  through  sympathy, 
gives  it  that  movement,  whichever  movement  it 
may  take.  Hang  it  on  a  nail  instead  of  on  the  fin- 
ger and  you  get  no  results;  or  blindfold,  when  try- 
ing it,  you  get  no  decided  results. 
Newboro,  Oamaru,  Mar.  10.  .John  Allen. 

^^'ith  the  above  letter  came  a  leaf  torn 
from  the  English  i?fr/e7t'  of  Bevieivs;  and 
this  sheet  contains  a  picture  of  the  wonder- 
ful instrument.  Just  as  soon  as  I  read  the 
above  letter  I  decided  the  machine  was  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  i)lanchette  board  that 
made  svich  a  stir  over  forty  years  ago;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  disgrace  to  the  present  state 
of  civilization  to  see  a  periodical  like  the 
Revieiv  of  E(  views  not  only  giving  space  to  a 
description  of  the  thing,  but  also  iUustrat'ing 
the  "humbug  toy."     8ee  page  240,  April  1. 


THE    SEXAPHONE  —  THE    IN.STRUMENT    THAT    TELLS 

WHETHER    AN    EGG    WILL    PRODUCE    A 

PULLET    OR    -A    ROOSTER. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Bool.—l  take  great  interest  in  your 
poultry  notes,  and  have  been  expecting  you  to 
have  heard  of  the  sexaphone  long  ago,  making 
sure  that  some  one  would  have  drawn  your  atten- 


CARBOLINEUM  AS  A  REMEDY   FOR   VERMIN   IN   POUL- 
TRY-HOUSES; ALSO  SOMETHING  MORE  ABOUT 
STICK-TIGHT  FLEAS. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  ridding  a  poultry-plant  of 
mites  and  lice,  worth  ten  times  all  the  other  reme- 
dies recommended.  Two  of  my  neighbors'  ranches 
as  well  as  my  own  were  overrun  with  vermin  —  so 
much  so  that  one  of  them  lost  a  good  part  of  chick- 
ens and  young  poults.  We  had  tried  almost  every 
thing,  only  to  be  defeated.  Last  fall  I  got  a  gallon 
of  carbolineum,  and  we  divided  it  among  the  three 
of  us.  I  used  less  than  one  quart  in  twelve  colony 
houses. 

I  applied  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  roosts  with  a 
four-inch  brush.  That  was  over  six  months  ago. 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  offer  Si. 00  per  mite  or  louse 
if  found  in  any  of  my  twelve  colony  houses.  Here 
on  the  coast  it  costs  .?1.7.5  per  gallon. 

If  it  would  drive  away  fleas  such  as  bother  poul- 
trymen  in  Florida  It  would  be  great,  for  I  have 
raised  poultry  in  St.  I'etersburg,  Fla..  and  know 
what  a  bore  vermin  are  to  the  poultr.v-raiser  there. 

I^angley,  Wash.,  .lune  7.  S.  S.  Stults. 

My  good  friend,  I  think  you  are  right 
about  it,  or  at  least  pretty  nearly  .so.  If  you 
will  turn  to  page  1*214  of  our  issue  for  Sept. 
15,  1908,  you  will  find  that  I  made  a  poul- 
try-house here  in  Ohio,  and  sprayed  all  the 
lumber,  and  every  thing  put  into  it,  with 
carbolineum.*  I  said  there  that  the  Eural 
Netv -Yorker  and  the  Country  Gentleman 
both  recommended  this  preservative,  and  I 
am  glad  to  indorse  what  you  say  by  telling 
you  that  I  have  never  been  able"  to  find 
mites,  lice,  or  fleas  anywhere  on  the  prem- 
ises, nor  on  any  of  the  chickens,  big  or  lit- 
tle; and  it  is  now  two  years  since  the  carbo- 
lineum was  put  on  the  building.  I  was  not 
able  to  get  carbolinenra  in  Florida,  but  I 
obtained  of  a  neighbor  some  zenoleum, 
which  he  thought  was  much  the  same 
thing:  but  it  did  not  banish  the  sticktight 
fleas.  In  fact.  Dr.  Conkey,  of  Cleveland,  who 
manufacturers  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
medicine  for  the  whole  poultry  business, 
wrote  me  recently  that  he  felt  sure  that 
neither  his- lice-killer  nor  any  other  yii^\\\^ 

*  Address  Carbolineum  Wood-preserving  Co.,  349 
West  Broadway,  New  York. 
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drive  off  the  stick-tight  fleas.  You  have 
got  to  catch  the  chickens  and  put  some  sort 
of  grease  on  the  comb,  on  top  of  the  head, 
an(l  on  the  throat  under  the  bill.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  any  sort  of  grease  or  oil  will  do 
the  business.  Carbolated  vaseline  has  been 
recommended,  and  one  of  our  readers  recent- 
ly wrote  me  that  just  common  "chicken 
oil  "  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  We  all 
know  this  would  not  hurt  chickens,  old  or 
young:  and  when  you  are  killing  fat  hens 
occasionally,  chicken  oil  will  probably  be 
the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world. 


JAPANESE   BUCKWHEAT  —  A  PROTEST. 

I  got  %  lb.  of  Japanese  buckwheat  of  you  when 
first  out.  and  increased  from  it,  but  was  disappoint- 
ed. Old  sorts  will  beat  it  over  and  over.  It's  all 
nonsense  to  plant  late  —  the  earlier  the  better  so  as 
to  hit  cool  weather  in  the  spring,  like  oats  seeding, 
and  thus  avoid  late  frost.  Old  gray  Indian  wheat, 
so  called,  is  one  of  the  most  productive,  is  a  fine 
grower,  etc,  Jap.  is  apt  to  blight  badly,  or  did  with 
me  on  the  Hallowell  farm.    Better  leave  it  alone. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Elaine.  E.  P.  Churchill. 

Friend  C,  no  doubt  the  old  gray  buck- 
wheat is  better  for  you  away  up  in  Maine 
than  the  .Japanese;  and  it  is  trfie  that  there 
are  quite  a  few  localities  where  the  old-fash- 
ioned gray  or  silverhull  is  better  than  the 
Japanese.  But  there  are  other  places  where 
the  Japanese  has  given  a  much  larger  yield 
and  i)lumi)er  grains  than  the  old  sorts. "  We 
should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  others  in 
regard  to  the  different  varieties  of  buck- 
wheat, both  for  honey  and  for  grain. 


then  we  may  begin  to  "sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice," particularly  as  to  what  may  be  going 
on  in  the  air  over  our  heads. 


Temperance 


EARLY  APPLES  IN  JUNE  AND  JULY. 

Dear  Sir: — If  you  want  early  apples,  and  Califor- 
nia is  not  too  far  for  you,  you  may  write  to  Jacobs 
Brothers.  \'isalia,  Cal.  They  have  a  few  acres  of 
Red  Astrakhan  which  ripen  here  in  early  June. 
The  quality  is  generally  fine,  and  of  large  size. 
They  are  good  people.  Otto  Luhdokff. 

Visalia,  Cal.,  June  8, 

Many  thanks,  friend  L.;  but  the  last  time 
I  was  in  California  Early  Astrakhans  were 
selling  at  a  nickel  apiece,  and  by  the  time 
we  paid  express  charges  on  a  small  lot  here 
to  Ohio  they  would  be  rather  expensive 
*' medicine."  And  that  reminds  me  that  I 
found  about  the  finest  Red  Astrakhans  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life  up  in  the  Black  Hills 
region  of  South  Dakota;  but  they  were  iho-e 
worth  a  nickel  apiece. 


PASSENGERS  DINE  ON  A  SKY-LINER. 

The  pai)ers  inform  us  that  the  monstrous 
dirigible  balloon  Deutschland  now  carries 
passengers  on  a  hundred-mile  trip  for  an 
even  SoO.OO,  ''meals  included.'''  As  she 
made  her  first  trij)  and  got  back  again  in- 
side of  three  hours  (ready  for  another  trip) 
it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  paijinei  invest- 
ment. But  notwithstanding  the  price,  you 
have  got  to  buy  your  ticket  two  weeks  ahead 
to  be  sure  to  engage  a  passage,  as  this  sky- 
liner  carries  only  twenty  passengers.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  a  real  flying-machine. 
It  is  a  big  balloon  with  proi^ellers.  When 
they  get  to  carrying  passengers  in  an  aero- 
plane without  any  gas  or  gas-bag  about  it, 


THE     TEMPERANCE     WAVE     AND    WHAT    IT 
HAS  ACCOMPLISHED. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Womaii's 
National  Dailij  of  June.  18: 

Figures  issued  recently  by  government  statisti- 
cians show  that  within  the  last  two  years  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  lessened  their  expen- 
diture for  alcoholic  beverages  by  an  amount  esti- 
mated at  .*110,185,(i00.  When  one  stops  to  remember 
that  this  enormous  decrease  is  shown  despite  the 
great  inflow  of  foreigners,  most  of  whom  are  habit- 
ual users  of  alcohol  in  some  form,  the  figures  are 
pregnant  with  hopeful  possibilities. 

Now,  it  probably  is  not  worth  while  to  in- 
quire as  to  whom  the  credit  belongs  for  sav- 
ing the  nation  over  110  million  dollars;  but 
I  think  the  great  wide  world  will  agree  that 
the  Anti-saloon  League,  with  its  jiersistent 
and  aggressive  pushing,  has  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  Of  course,  there  is  still  a  big  job 
ahead  of  us;  and  the  liquor  forces,  with 
their  millions,  are  working  hard  to  undo 
what  we  have  already  accomplished.  But 
God  is  on  our  side,  and  we  shall  surely 
triumph. 

A  "  STRAW  "  THAT  SHOWS  WHICH  WAY  THE 
WIND  IS  BLOWING. 

The  following  sentences  come  at  the  close 
of  a  business  letter: 

Mr.  Root: — I  understand  that  you  are  a  dry  man. 
I  am  that  way  myself.  What  we  want  next  is  State- 
wide prohibition.  We  are  bothered  by  Parkers- 
burg:  but  I  think  the  irhole  State  of  West  Virginia 
will  be  dry  after  next  winter. 

Marietta,  O.,  June  18.  B.  S.  Sprague. 


"two     kings     dead,    SUICIDES     BY  THEIR 
OWN  HANDS." 

Among  the  other  good  things  in  Good 
Health  for  July  is  an  article  with  the  above 
heading;  and  below  are  two  brief  extracts 
from  that  excellent  journal.  Here  is  the 
first  one: 

Edward,  king  of  England,  is  dead,  and  Mark 
Twain,  king  of  letters  in  America,  is  dead,  and  both 
have  ended  their  earthly  careers  without  good  jus- 
tification for  thus  abruptly  abandoning  their  stew- 
ardships. 

E;dward  died  of  smoker's  throat,  and  Twain  died 
of  smoker's  heart.  In  other  words,  both  these  dis- 
tinguished persons  smoked  themselves  to  death. 

And  here  is  the  other  one. 

Trust  in  this  foolish  doctrine  of  immunity  led 
Mark  Twain,  the  recognized  kine  of  American  lit- 
erature, to  cultivate  death  most  assiduously,  smok- 
ing, according  to  report  twenty  strong  cigars  a  day, 
and  a  pipe  between  time.s.  His  physician  is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  smoking  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  death:  but  he  died  of  angina  pectoris,  a 
disease  of  the  heart  which  is  one  of  the  best  recog- 
nized consequences  of  chronic  nicotin  poisoning. 

If  you  want  proof  of  the  two  statements 
above,  read  the  whole  article.  While  I, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  admired  Mark 
Twain  it  always  gave  me  pain  to  see  him 
pictured  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  No 
doubt  the  example  he  set  before  the  world 
has  been  the  means  of  starting  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  boys  into  the 
habit  of  using  tobacco. 
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Editorial 


Word  has  just  been  received  from  Gen- 
eral Manager  N.  E.  France,  that  the  next 
Convention  of  tlie  National  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  Common 
Council  Chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  October  12  and  18.  We  presume  that 
full  particulars  will  be  forthcoming  later, 
including  the  program,  etc. 


FIRE  LOSS. 

Mr.  F.  .T.  Strittmatter,  of  Ebensburg,  Pa., 
was  burned  out  of  house  and  home,  includ- 
ing his  bee-supply  house.  The  loss  was  be- 
tween $5000  and  $6000,  about  half  covered 
with  insurance.  Included  in  the  list  was 
about  6000  pounds  of  honey  and  his  honey- 
melting  and  bottling  outfit.  His  stationery, 
ledger,  correspondence,  and  desk  were  also 
burned.  He  desires  us  to  make  mention  of 
this  so  that  his  customers  may  enable  him 
to  straighten  out  his  records. 


TWO  BULLETINS   ON    BEES    FROM  THE   GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  issued  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
397,  entitled  "Bees,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
in  Charge  of  Bee  Culture  in  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  This  bulletin  contains  near- 
ly 50  pages  of  live  helpful  matter  on  the 
care  and  management  of  bees.  It  takes  up 
the  following  subjects:  Location  of  an  Api- 
ary; Equipment  and  Apjiaratus;  Equip- 
ment in  Bees;  Bee  Behavior;  Directions  for 
General  Manipulations;  Transferring;  Unit- 
ing; Robbing;  Feeding;  Spring  Manage- 
ment; Swarm  Management;  Preparations 
for  Harvest;  Honey  Production;  Production 
of  Wax;  Wintering;  and  last,  but  not  least. 
Diseases  of  Bees.  On  this  latter  subject  Dr. 
Phillips  is  probably  our  best  authority  now 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  traveled  over 
all  the  country,  and  knows  more  about  the 
location  of  disease  than  perhaps  any  other 
person. 

This  bulletin  is  for  free  distribution,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  postal  card 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
397,  entitled  "Bees,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Bee  is  the  subject 
of  miother  bulletin,  Technical  Series  No.  18, 
of  t.xe  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


culture, Bureau  of  Entomology,  by  R.  E. 
Snodgrass.  This  is  probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive work,  going  into  the  general 
anatomical  structure  of  the  bee,  that  was 
ever  published.  Mr.  Snodgrass,  besides 
having  the  work  of  all  the  other  scientists 
before  him,  has  done  a  prodigious  amount 
of  original  work  in  dissecting  the  honey- 
bee. While  this  bulletin  may  be  too  tech- 
nical for  the  average  bee-keeper,  yet  there 
is  a  large  number  among  our  ranks  who  en- 
joy going  into  the  science  of  these  things. 
It  contains  160  pages,  and  it  can  be  secured 
by  sending  20cts.,  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   PART  THAT  THE  BEES  PLAY  IN  FERTI- 
LIZING APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  .J.  A.  Yeo- 
mans,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  recently  made  a 
trip  to  Wenachee,  Wash.,  talking  bees  to 
the  orchard  men  of  that  district.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  who  was 
largely  interested  in  orchards,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Trumble,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the 
High  School,  having  charge  of  the  work. 
His  conclusions  as  given  in  the  newspapers 
are  of  great  interest  to  bee-keepers.  The  re- 
port in  abbreviated  form  follows. 

The  apple-blossom  drop  is  due  largely  to 
three  causes:  First,  many  of  the  young 
terminal  shoots  set  fruit  this  year.  This  is 
unusual;  and  where  it  happens,  most  of  the 
blossoms  normally  fall  from  these  young 
shoots. 

Second,  unfavorable  wind  conditions  dur- 
ing the  blossoming  period  reduced  the  wind 
l^ollination  to  a  minimum. 

Third,  we  have  very  inadequate  bee  polli- 
nation in  this  valley,  because  we  have  very 
few  bees  compared  with  the  great  number 
of  trees  to  be  cross-pollinated.  When  going 
through  the  orchards  during  the  blossoming 
time  I  have  found  only  two  or  three  bees  in 
a  five-acre  orchard.  While  there  are  over 
68  different  insects  that  cross-pollinate  ap- 
ples, these  insects  are  not  here  in  numbers 
great  enough  to  cross-pollinate  the  great 
number  of  bearing  trees  we  have.  Another 
thing  that  made  bee-pollination  difficult 
this  spring  was  the  fact  that  all  the  varieties 
of  apples  bloomed  so  ..early  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  unusual,  ordinarily  there 
being  considerable  variation  in  the  time  of 
blooming  among  the  varieties  and  even 
among  the  blossoms  of  the  same  kind  of  va- 
rieties. 

Counts  were  made  of  three  varieties  of  ap- 
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pie-trees  near  bee-hives  (oO  to  100  yards) . 
For  comi)arison,  counts  were  also  made  on 
the  same  varieties  of  trees  where  no  bee- 
hives were  near,  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  blossoms  and  fruit-si)urs  that  failed  to  set 
fruit,  and  the  number  that  set  fruit  with 
and  without  bees.  Only  spurs  that  bore 
blossoms  this  year  were  counted. 

It  was  found  that,  where  the  bees  were 
near,  only  7  i)er  cent  of  the  fruit-spurs  fail- 
ed, on  the  average;  while  where  there  were 
no  bees  49  per  cent  of  the  fruit  spurs  that 
normally  set  three  or  four  apples  failed. 
These  did  not  set  a  single  ap))le. 

Mr.  Trumble  summarizes  his  investiga- 
tion as  follows:  "Our  conclusion  is  that,  to 
prevent  such  difhculties  in  the  future,  we 
must  get  bees.  The  common  honey-bees 
are  the  best  insect  pollinators  on  earth. 
They  come  out  earlier  in  the  spring,  stay 
out  later  in  the  fall;  begin  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  work  later  in  the  evening; 
and  they  will  work  under  more  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  than  any  other  insect. 
From  my  work  with  bees  I  have  calculated 
that  a  single  honey-bee  is  capable  of  cross- 
pollinating  over  16,000  apple-blossoms  in  a 
day;  but  during  the  blossoming  period  there 
are  so  many  blossoms  that  the  bees  do  not 
go  far  from  the  hives,  so  we  need  hives  all 
over  the  orchards." 


tions  and  give  a  full  description  of  the  out- 
fit in  our  next  issue. 


AUTOMATIC  CAN-FILLERS. 

Our  readers  will  recall  a  number  of  inven- 
tions that  have  been  described  and  illustrat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  automatically  shutting 
the  honey-gate  when  a  five-gallon  can  is 
full,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  one  to 
stand  and  watch  to  prevent  the  honey  from 
running  over  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
has  very  successfully  used  an  electric  bell 
that  would  ring  when  the  can  was  nearly 
full,  so  that  he  could  come  and  snut  ofT  the 
stream  at  the  proper  time.  The  other  inven- 
tions have  provided  means  for  automatical- 
ly shutting  the  gate  at  the  proper  moment. 

The  great  trouble  with  electrical  devices 
in  affairs  of  this  kind  is  that  points  are  like- 
ly to  corrode  so  that  poor  contact  is  made 
and  the  warning  is  not  given.  The  mechan- 
ical devices  for  shutting  the  gate,  in  our 
opinion,  have  been  entirely  too  complicated 
to  be  i)ractical  for  the  average  bee-keeper. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Evans,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
has  invented  an  automatic  filler  which  is 
ahead  of  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
is  so  simple  that  there  is  practically  nothing 
to  it.  The  great  wonder  is  that  no  one 
thought  of  it  before.  The  stream  of  honei/ 
is  not  shut  off  at  all;  but  when  one  five-gal- 
lon can  is  full  the  honey  is  automatically 
directed  to  another  can  standing  alongside. 
Faster  work  is  done,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  danger  of  honey  being  spilled  over  oh 
the  floor;  for  after  the  first  can  is  full,  and 
the  honey  is  filling  the  second  can,  this  first 
can  may  be  removed  and  a  third  one  put  in 
its  place,  so  that,  when  the  second  can  is 
full,  the  stream  will  be  turned  again  into 
the   third  can.     We  hope  to  show  illustra- 


HONEY  REPORTS. 

In  our  last  issue,  page  402,  we  inserted  the 
following  set  of  (piestions,  to  which  we  de- 
sired our  readers  to  respontl  by  postal  card: 

1.  Condition  of  bees? 

2.  CUniatic  conditions  (favorable  ornot)? 

3.  Are  bee-men  suffering  from  drouth  or  wet 
weather? 

4.  Prospects  for  honey  crop? 

5.  Compare  prospects  with  last  year,  same  date. 
t).  Percentage  of  full  crop  harvested  to  date? 

7.  Compare  yield  with  last  year,  same  date. 

8.  Kind  of  honey  produced  in  your  locality,  comb 
or  extracted? 

9.  Color  of  honey  produced  this  year? 

10.  Price  local  dealers  are  i)ayiiig  for  honey? 

11.  Price  bee-men  are  holding  for? 

12.  Is  the  crop  moving  readily? 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  get  returns,  and 
we  have  therefore  received  at  this  date  only 
a  eom])aratively  few  cards;  but  they  will  give 
us  some  idea  of  what  is  cloing  in  several  of 
the  near-by  States.  The  responses  are  by 
number,  anil,  of  course,  correspond  to  the 
numbered  questions  above. 

Hees  are  doing  finely  now,  having  a  good  flow  of 
honey  from  white  clover. 
Tlconderoga,  X.  Y.,  July  1 1.  G.  H.  Adkins. 

The  honey-flow  seems  to  be  unusually  short  in 
Florida  this  year. 
Bradentown.  Fla.,  July  5.  E.  H.  Rood. 

The  prospect  for  a  crop  of  honey  is  not  as  good  as 
last  year.     It  is  too  dry. 
Wolverine,  Mich.,  July  9.  L.  K.  Feick. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  that  the  clover 
honey  crop  is  good  here  in  Southeast  Pennsylvania. 
Royerslord,  Pa.,  July  1.  W.  E.  Petekman. 

1,  poor  to  good:  2,  too  wet:  3.  wet  weather:  4,  not 
very  good:  5,  50  per  cent:  6.  nothing:  7,  same:  8, 
extracted:  9,  white. 

Dry  Fork,  W.  Va..  July  8.  E.  C.  Mersing. 

Report  of  crop  up  to  July  8.  Bees  have  scarcely 
whitened  the  combs  in  my  vicinity.  1,  fair;  2,  no; 
3,  drouth:  4,  very  poor:  7,  not  a  pound. 

Mancelona,  Mich..  July  7.  S.  D.  Chapman. 

No  rain  in  June  to  speak  of.  and  none  in  sight  yet 
here;  dry  as  ashes,  and  forest  fires  around.  Only 
one-third  honey-crop  if  fall  flow  should  not  prove 
something  unusual. 

Wausau.  Wis.,  July  7.  (J.  A.  LUNDE. 

1,  good;  2,  bad  till  June  27:  3,  wet;  4,  can't  tell 
about  the  fall  crop;  5,  equally  bad:  6,  none  at  all:  bad: 
7,  eciually  bad;  8,  coml);  9,  none  produced:  10  and 
11,  don"t  know:  12,  there  Is  no  crop  to  move. 

Norwood,  Pa.,  July  4.  Rev.  W.  B.  Green. 

1,  fair:  2.  favorable:  3.  neither  since  June  15:  4, 
fair:  5.  better  than  last  year  at  same  date;  6,  none; 
7,  better  flow  than  same  date  last  year;  8,  both; 
most  comb;  9,  white  flow  now  on;  10,  none  on  mar- 
ket. Rea  Bee  &  IIONEY  Co. 

Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  July  7. 

1  hived  a  swarm  of  bees  on  June  22,  and  by  June 
2")  they  had  drawn  comb  in  eight  Hoffman  frames, 
and  filled  them  with  honey.  Can  you  beat  that? 
1  never  saw  any  thing  like  it. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  .June  26.        WM.  E.  I>eCourcy. 

1.  (Jood:  2.  favorable;  'A.  neither:  4,  fairly  good; 
5,  better:  6,  50  per  cent  or  a  little  better;  7.  much 
better;  8.  mostly  comb;  9,  white,  mixed  with  light 
aml)er;  10,  15  to  16:  11,  most  is   sold  direct:  12,  yes. 

IJtitz,  Pa.,  .luly  6.  Snavely  Bros. 

Thirty  days  of  fine  weather  with  heavy  flow  of  nec- 
tar: 150  lbs.  to  colony  already  secured;  same  condi- 
tion in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  throughout  this 
State. 

Humboldt,  Neb.,  July  4.  J.  L.  Gandy. 
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Bees  are  doing  well. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  July  9. 


The  a.  I.  Root  Co. 


1,  good:  2.  favorable;  3,  a  little  dry;  4,  no  better  in 
twenty  years:  white  clover:  5,  no  good  last  year;  fi, 
some  100  lbs.  to  colony:  8,  about  one-half  comb;  9, 
white  clover  fine;  11,  10  cts.  extracted,  15  cts.  comb; 
12,  yes. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  June  11.  O.  H.  Hyatt. 

1,  fair;  2,  too  dry:  3.  from  drouth;  4,  below  aver- 
age; 5,  about  the  same;  6,  35  per  cent;  7,  75  per  cent; 
8.  mostly  comb;  9,  nearly  white;  10,  comb,  14  to  15; 
8}i  for  extracted;  11.  comb,  14  to  15;  8%  for  extract- 
ed; 12,  too  early  to  tell. 

Flat  Rock,  Mich.,  July  11.  D.  I.  AVagar. 

The  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  in  this  locality  are 
certainly  very  discouraging.    While  a  part  of  the 
State  will  have  some  kind  of  a  crop,  the  chances  are 
that  this  locality  will  have  but  a  very  small  part. 
The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Ass'n. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  6. 

No.  1.  Bees  in  good  condition;  2.  unfavorable;  3 
drouth;  4,  one-fourth  crop;  5,  about  the  same,  bar- 
ring honey-dew:  6,  none;  75  lbs.  from  170  colonies 
up  to  date:  7,  about  the  same;  8,  comb;  9,  white; 
no  honey-dew  to  date:  10,  12M^  cts.:  11.  not  any  thing 
to  hold;  12,  don't  seem  to.         G.  B.  Taccaberry. 

Cantul,  Iowa. 

Central  Vermont.—l,  good;  2,  all  kinds,  hot  and 
wet;  3,  thunder  showers  frequent;  4,  good  average; 

5,  all  better;  fi.  fair  crop  on  hives;  7,  no  surplus  last 
year;  8,  comb,  some  both;  9,  good  white;  10,  none  on 
market:  11,  comb  16,  extracted  12  cts.;  12,  none 
moved  yet.  Bees  nearly  starved  to  June  15.  Scale 
hive  up  to  11  lbs.  net,  one  day. 

Barre,  Vt.,  July  4.  H.  William  Scott. 

1,  below  the  average;  2,  very  unfavorable;  3.  ex- 
treme drouth:  4,  poorest  in  years;  5,  not  as  good; 

6.  of  comb,  about  i  per  cent;  7,  less  than  half  crop: 
8,  both;  9.  water-white:  10.  no  market  established: 
11,  extracted  fancy  comb,  18  to  20:  12,  none  sold  yet. 

Basswood  will  bloom  in  a  few  days:  but  a  p.art  of 
the  trees  show  no  indications  of  blooming.  It  did 
not  bloom  here  last  year. 

Chatfleld,  :Minn.,  July  8.  John  J.  Kadletz. 

The  bees  are  doing  excellent  work  since  the  warm 
weather  has  come. '  A  good  new  swarm  filled  a  com- 
mon-sized hive  for  me  in  about  five  days  when  I 
put  a  super  on,  and  they  will  have  the  sections  full 
in  a  couple  of  days  more.  The  white  clover  was  a 
big  crop  until  the  hot  dry  weather  came,  which  is 
drying  it  up  fast.  We  have  had  but  one  good  rain 
in  the  past  for  week,s,  and  that  was  the  26th  of  June. 

Quasqueton,  Iowa,  July  8.  A.  D.  Stoneman. 

My  report  for  honey  prospects  so  far:  1,  condition 
of  bees,  poor;  2.  climatic  conditions,  very  bad  till 
June  7;  3,  getting  drouthy;  4,  rather  poor:  5.  not  so 
good  as  last  year;  6.  more;  7.  less  than  last  year; 
8,  comb:  9,  white:  10,  11,  and  12.  no  information. 

The  bad  weather  of  the  last  part  of  May  and  the 
first  week  of  June,  when  the  bees  pulled  out  their 
drones,  and  in  some  cases  worker  brood,  gave  hon- 
ey prospects  a  black  eye. 

Lapeer,  Mich.,  Jvily  5.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

In  the  meantime  we  wish  our  readers  ev- 
erywhere to  keep  on  sending  in  their  re- 
sponses to  t/ns  same  set  of  questions.  Con- 
ditions are  changing  so  rapidly  now,  that 
before  we  can  determine  what  the  honey 
market  is  or  will  be  we  shall  have  to  know 
something  of  crop  conditions.  To  that  end 
we  respectfully  request  that  the  actual  facts 
be  given  as  nearly  as  may  be.  A  suppres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  a  honey  cro])  has  been 
secured  will  defeat  its  object  later  on  by  a 
slump  in  the  market  in  that  locality.  Bet- 
ter by  far  let  the  facts  be  known  just  as 
they  are. 

TELEGRAPHIC      REPORTS     OF     HONEY-CROP 
CONDITIONS. 

We  sent  the  following  letter  on  Monday, 
the  11th,  to  various  parties  in  the  several 

States: 


Dear  Sir: — For  the  purpose  of  publication  just  as 
the  last  form  of  the  journal  goes  to  press  I  wish  that 
you  would  wire  us  a  night  letter  of  50  words  giving 
prospects  of  a  honey  crop,  based  on  the  reports 
that  have  come  into  your  office,  and  on  your  own 
observations  from  local  reports  in  your  vicinity.  I 
wish  you  would  also  call  up  the  local  market  and 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket; if  so,  what  prices  are  i-uling?  Prepare  the 
night  letter  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter,  and  send 
it  to  the  Western  Union  office  marked  "night  let- 
ter," when  it  will  come  on  as  soon  as  it  can  go. 

E.  R.  Root.  Ed.  of  Gleanings. 

The  following  are  the  replies  received  just 
as  we  go  to  press: 

Very  poor  crop.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12. 

General  reports  from  one-third  to  one-half  crop. 

Platteville.  Wis.,  July  12.  N.  E.  France. 

I  can  not  see  more  than  half  a  crop.  Drouth  has 
cut  clover  and  basswood  short;  no  honey  to  ship. 

Fremont,  Mich.,  July  12.  Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Iowa  honey  crop  is  reported  a  little  below  the  av- 
erage.   Pretty  dry  now. 

Des  Moines,  July  13.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Fair  to  medium  crop  in  this  vicinity;  prices  prob- 
ably higher. 

New  York.  July  13.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Abundant  clover,  but  cold  rains  prevented  bees 
gathering.    Twenty  per  cent  average. 

Philadelphia,  July  13.  Wm.  A.  Selser. 

The  honey  crop  in  Western  Vermont  will  be  very 
large  —  one  of  our  best  years.  The  crop  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Massachusetts  will  be  light. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  12.  J.  E.  Cbane. 

The  majority  of  our  customers  in  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Southern  States  report  a  very  light 
crop — below  that  of  last  season.  Bees  are  working 
fairly  well  now,  and  prospects  are  better  for  a  fall 
crop.    Honey  is  considered  of  good  grade. 

Blanke  &  IlAUKE  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  12. 

We  estimate  about  half  a  crop  for  Michigan. 
Some  localities  are  especially  favored;  other  sec- 
tions are  the  worst  in  years.  The  quality  of  honey 
is  good.  A  general  rain  in  the  next  few  days  ■would 
continue  the  clover  flow  and  change  the  above  re- 
port for  the  better.    No  reports  of  honey-dew. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July  12,  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son. 

The  honey  crop  in  Indiana  is  about  the  average 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State  have  the  best  crop  that  has  been 
taken  for  years:  but  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
has  not  done  so  well.  The  season  is  extending  far 
into  July,  and  fall  prospects  are  excellent.  Very 
little  new  honey  is  on  the  market,  and  prices  for 
the  new  crop  are  not  yet  established. 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  July  12.  W.  S.  Pouder. 

The  supply  business  with  me  this  season  Is  almost 
a  failure.  Conditions  are  the  worst  I  have  ever 
known.  While  there  is  clover  in  abundance,  for 
some  reason  it  is  not  yielding  the  nectar  it  should. 
If  the  crop  of  honey  hereabout  amounts  to  half  of  a 
normal  yield  I  shall  be  surprised.  There  has  been 
practically  no  sale  for  hives,  and  the  demand  for 
sections  and  foundation  is  very  light.  I  understand 
there  has  been  an  almost  unprecedented  honey-flow 
in  Indiana.  It  has  certainly  sidestepped  Ohio  if  my 
trade  is  any  indication. 

Zanes\Mlle.  Ohio.  July  11.  E.  W.  Peirce. 

Reports  early  in  the  season  were  very  discourag- 
ing. However,  for  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  we 
have  had  some  very  favorable  reports  which  lead 
lis  to  believe  that  the  honey  crop  for  the  central 
West  will  be  about  an  average  one.  L.Tst  night  I 
rode  home  with  Mr.  York,  and  he  told  me  that  a 
letter  from  Mr.  France  yesterday  informed  him  he 
had  already  harvested  a  crop  of  :TO.0OO  Ib.s.  Orders 
for  shipping-cases  have  been  coming  in  quite  fast 
for  the  past  few  days.  This  would  also  indicate  that 
there  is  honey  in  sight.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.. 

Chicago,  July  12.  per  R.  W.  B. 

We  hope  to  present  the  facts  as  accurately 
as  possible,  and  to  this  end  again  urge  our 
readers  to  co-operate  by  sending  comprehen- 
sive but  brief  reports.  The  sooner  the  actual 
conditions  can  be  known,  the  better. 
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Stray  Straws 

]?y  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


More  than  one  egg  in  a  queen-cell  is  a 
sign  of  laying  workers;  but  this  year  a  queen- 
right  colony  had  two  queen-cells,  side  by 
side,  with  two  eggs  in  each. 

June  8,  bees  were  at  the  jioint  of  starva- 
tion; June  22,  there  were  "iof)  sujiers  (some 
of  them  empty)  on  109  hives;  and  .Tune  29, 
there  had  been  taken  from  the  hives  ;>2  fin- 
ished supers  of  24  sections  each. 

"Never  allow  bees  to  hang  outside  the 
hive."  That's  the  advice  given  in  one  of 
the  best  books  published.  Isn't  that  "nev- 
er "  rather  sweeping?  On  a  hot  night  after 
a  hard  day's  work,  or  even  in  a  hot  day  at 
close  of  harvest,  I  would  not  feel  hard  toward 
a  strong  colony  if  it  should  want  to  get  out- 
side where  it's  cooler. 

Referring  to  page  428,  if  I  should  put 
an  empty  super  under  a  brood-nest  my  bees 
would  surely  build  down.  When  I  used  a 
false  bottom  with  a  space  of  1%  inches  un- 
der it,  the  bees  filled  the  space  with  comb, 
and  they  will  build  down  more  promi)tly  in 
an  open  space.  But  Mr.  Lemon  can  safely 
put  an  empty  sui)er  uniier  if  he  puts  two  or 
three  bottom-racks  in  it. 

The  swarming  referred  to  by  O.  E.  Bu- 
chanan, page  426,  is  aftcr-swarming .  Pip- 
ing and  quahking  may  always  be  heard  the 
evening  before  an  after-swarm  issues,  some- 
times longer  before  —  no  piping  before  a 
prime  swarm.  H.  E.  Harrington,  page  425, 
says  piping  maybe  heard  "about  four  or 
five  days  after  the  first  swarm  has  issued." 
It  is  generally  about  three  days  later  than 
that. 

Henry  Stewart's  article,  p.  415,  is  all 
right  for  Eluropean  foul  brood;  but  the  head- 
ing and  the  first  word  of  (he  article  says 
"American."  If  he  really  means  American 
foul  brood  he  is  butting  up  square  against 
Alexander,  and  I  guess  everybody  else. 
[Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  be  describing  Ameri- 
can foul  brood,  and  we  have  been  informed 
that  there  is  no  European  foul  brood  in  his 
vicinity,  hence  the  heading  of  his  article. 
Explain  how  he  is  square  up  against  Alex- 
ander.— Ed.] 

Link  by  link  cold  business  sense  is  help- 
ing to  forge  the  chain  to  bind  King  Alcohol. 
At  a  recent  examination  for  public  chauf- 
feurs in  the  city  of  Chicago,  "those  taking 
the  tests  were  forced,  under  the  new  law,  to 
swear  they  would  not  touch  intoxicating 
liquors  while  on  duty,  agreeing  that  their 
license  be  taken  from  them  if  they  are  de- 
tected with  the  odor  of  liquor  on  their  breath, 
and  they  be  barred  from  ever  again  driving 
a  public  automobile  in  Chicago."  [But  is 
he  as  good  a  chauffeur  on  duty,  if  he  drinks 
when  ofT,  as  he  would  be  if  always  unalco- 
holized?— Ed.] 


More  and  more  I  like  the  idea  of  having 
an  empty  super  on  top.  It  serves  as  a  safety- 
valve,  so  that,  if  the  bees  are  at  any  time 
crowded  for  room,  they  may  begin  work 
aVjove.  If  they  don't  need  the  room,  it  does 
no  harm.  Next  time  around  it  can  be  put 
down  next  the  brood,  and  another  emj)ty 
l)ut  on  toj).  [This  idea  of  putting  an  empty 
sui)er  on  to|),  whether  the  bees  need  it  or 
not,  is  excellent,  especially  in  a  season  like 
this.  This  is  a  subject  well  worth  discuss- 
ing.—Kd.] 

F.  J.  liooT,  page  410,  talks  sensibly  about 
advertising,  and  then  asks,  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?"  Nothing,  my  dear 
fellow;  not  a  thing.  At  least  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  past.  More's  the  pity!  [It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  bee-keeping  public 
have  not  put  enough  emphasis  upon  the 
selling  end  of  the  business.  The  editor  of 
the  Review  has  recently  started  out  on  this 
campaign.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  wel- 
come more  articles  on  how  to  dispose  of  the 
crop  after  we  once  get  it.  Apparently  for 
this  season  we  are  going  to  get  a  crop,  and 
some  bee-keepers  are  going  to  have  difficul- 
ty in  selling  at  good  jirices. — Ed.] 

The  question  as  to  the  sex  of  eggs  laid 
by  the  queen  is  up  again  in  L'Apiculteur, 
among  the  theories  being  the  one  that  all 
eggs  are  alike,  and  the  workers  have  the 
power  to  settle  the  sex.  One  of  the  things 
cited  to  support  that  belief  is  that  workers 
are  sometimes  reared  in  drone-cells.  The 
thing  that  surprises  me  is  that  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  these  observers  entirely  that 
no  worker  is  ever  reared  in  an  unmodified 
drone-cell.  I've  seen  workers  reared  in 
drone-cells  a  number  of  times;  but  before 
the  queen  laid  in  them  the  workers  always 
contracted  the  entrances  of  the  cells  to  make 
them  the  size  of  worker-cells.  Are  my  bees 
the  only  ones  that  do  this? 

Formerly  I  allowed  about  >^-inch  venti- 
lation under  the  super  at  the  back  of  the 
hive.  It  helped,  I  think,  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing; but  the  bees  were  slow  about  sealing 
the  sections  next  the  opening.  Then  I  al- 
lowed a  crack  just  large  enough  for  only  one 
bee  to  crawl  through.  Sometimes  (I  think 
in  a  full  How)  the  ventilation  did  not  seem 
to  hinder  sealing;  sometimes  (I  think  in  a 
slow  flow  or  cool  weather)  it  hindered.  But 
this  year  the  sections  next  the  opening  are 
finished  before  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
super!  Perhaps  because  it  is  very  hot.  I 
think  this  opening  at  the  upper  back  end  of 
the  hive  much  more  elTective  in  keeping 
down  swarming  than  three  times  the  open- 
ing at  the  bottom,  as  it  allows  ventilation 
clear  through  the  brood-chamber.  But  even 
with  ventilation  at  both  places  I  have  more 
swarming  than  I  like.  [You  say  that  you 
think  that  ventilation  at  the  ui)per  back 
end  of  the  hive  much  more  effective  in  keep- 
ing down  swarming  than  three  times  the 
opening  at  the  bottom.  This  is  a  rather  in- 
teresting question,  and  we  hope  our  sub- 
scribers will  discuss  it,  esi)ecially  those  who 
have  tried  ventilation  at  the  top. — Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  Louis  Scholl,  Xe\v  Braunfels,  Texas 


Shallow-frame  hives,  or,  rather,  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hives,  are  bound  to  become 
the  standard  for  best  all-around  results  aft- 
er awhile;  and  the  ten-frame  width.  Their 
advantages  are  too  great  not  to  be  found 
out. 

-*. 

Our  experimental  queen-rearing  yard,  to 
determine  whether  it  is  profitable  for  the 
honey-producer  to  rear  his  own  queens,  is 
showing  some  favorable  results  in  the  very 
fine,  large,  and  jirolific  queens  we  have  turn- 
ed out  for  our  apiaries  so  far;  and  as  we  get 
it  better  established  with  all  the  necessary 
equipment,  and  running  on  a  proper  sched- 
ule, I  think  it  will  prove  that  it  is  profitable 
for  us  to  rear  our  ovra  queens. 

Seeing  those  various  contraptions  and 
many  different  ways  of  wiring  frames,  iip. 
232  to  234,  reminds  us  of  the  slow,  tedious, 
and  disagreeable  work  we  detested  years 
ago  wlien  we  had  only  deep  frames  which 
had  to  be  strung  with  wire.  Why  not  use 
shallow  frames  without  wires?  That  is 
what  we  have  done  for  years.  It  saves  wire 
and  time,  and  other  extra  expense,  and  still 
lighter  foundation  can  be  used.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  shallow  frame  and  di- 
visible hives  will  become  standard. 

CHUNK  OB  BULK  COMB  HONEY. 

Enquiries  have  been  sent  me  several  times 
relative  to  chunk  honey,  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  write  an  article  on  that  subject, 
covering  all  the  different  johases  of  produc- 
tion, etc.  To  this  I  must  say  that  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  do  it  in  one  or  even 
two  articles,  even  if  I  had  the  time  during 
this  present,  my  busiest  season  of  my  life. 
A  little  later,  perhaps,  this  may  be  possible. 
I  write  this  to  answer  several  enquirers  so 
they  Mill  not  await  the  article  and  become 
disappointed.  Besides,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  again  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
fancy  the  term  "chunk  honey"  in  the 
place  of  "bulk  comb  honey."  Since  this 
should  be  the  proj^ername  to  use,  I  mention 
it  again.  Most  of  the  correspondents  use 
the  term  "  chunk  honey." 

AN   ABSURD  ACCUSATION. 

Of  all  the  absurd  articles,  none  has  come 
up  to  the  one  on  page  376,  under  the  title  of 
"Chunk  Honey  North  and  South."  It  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
author  of  said  article,  since  he  comes  out 
boldly  with  the  statement  that  he  has  "  trav- 
eled to  no  small  extent  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  the  last  time  about  three  years  ago." 
However,  his  opinion  of  Texas  is  a  very  poor 
one  indeed.     The  idea  of  the  comparison 


made  between  the  State  of  Texas  and  her 
people  and  other  conditions  with  that  of  a 
little  part  of  the  country  that  he  resides  in 
is  also  absurd.  Why!  we  have  enough  fer- 
tile country  in  Texas  to  cover  up  Iowa  near- 
ly five  times  over,  and  then  have  a  good 
deal  of  this  fertile  land  left,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  rock,  gravel, 
sand,  etc.,  which  are  all  considered  by  us 
as  of  much  value,  if  for  nothing  else  than 
the  up-to-date  construction  of  concrete 
structures  and  buildings  on  the  vast  areas 
of  the  most  fertile  soils. 

Not  only  is  Texas  richest  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  just  such  things,  and  ahead  of  all 
her  sister  States,  but  her  people  are  not  so 
poor  as  the  writer  above  mentioned  tries  to 
make  them.  If  anybody  doubts  this  let 
him  come  and  assure  himself.  We  are  not 
so  poor  down  here  that  we  are  not  buying 
automobiles,  diamonds,  etc.;  but  when  it 
comes  to  section  honey  we  go  further  with 
our  delicious  bulk  comb  honey;"  and  since 
we  are  rich  enough  to  buy  honey  we  are  able 
to  use  up  our  own  enormous  annual  produc- 
tion long  before  the  season  is  over,  although 
the  great  Lone  Star  State  is  the  greatest 
producer,  and  that  at  a  higher  average 
price  i^er  pound  than  is  obtained  in  the 
North,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  scanty  popu- 
lation and  the  very  poor  (?)  people  at  that. 
Can  you  blame  the  "  over-enthusiastie  Te- 
hana  friend  "  for  believing  that  it  is  possible 
to  do  even  better  with  bulk  comb  honey  in 
the  North? 

Our  prices  are  so  high  here  in  Texas  that 
38  cents  for  a  quart  Mason  fruit-jar  of  bulk 
comb  boney  would  be  considered  a  very  low 
price,  or  one  which  only  the  backwood  farm- 
er bee-keeper  "  who  never  reads  a  bee-jour- 
nal" would  sell  at.  Fifty  and  sixty  cents 
is  what  we  find  them  selling  at,  and  such 
figuring  as  allowing  so  much  for  the  return 
of  the  jars,  yea,  and  "at  a  cent  less  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  rubber  "  is  a  thing 
unheard  of.  Besides,  we  use  better  pack- 
ages for  our  bulk  comb  honey  than  the  dis- 
tasteful common  Mason  jars,  and  get  a  more 
fancy  price. 

Still  better  are  the  Texas  standard  sizes 
and  styles  of  honey-cans  and  honey-pails 
(also  our  omti)  for  bulk  comb  honey.  The 
3-lb.,  6-lb.,  and  12-lb.  friction-top  cans  and 
pails  are  the  most  preferable  package  for 
the  retail  trade,  and  others  too,  while  the 
consumers  prefer  to  buy  the  60-lb.  cans  from 
us  direct;  and  we  get  11  cents  per  lb.  for  this 
in  120-lb.  cases  or  more,  f.  o,  b.  our  shipping- 
point,  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading, 
insuring  our  pay  for  the  honey  in  all  cases. 
The  smaller  size  of  cans  incase  lots  sell  from 
2  to  3  cents  per  pound  more.  Add  to  this 
the  freight  to  the  retailer,  his  profit,  and 
then  you  will  find  that  we  do  not  sell  our 
honey  at  a  low  price.  The  average  selling 
priceis  about  15  cents,  and,  besides,  selling 
our  own  millions  of  pounds  here  in  the  great 
Lone  Star  State,  carloads  of  honey  are  ship- 
ped in  from  other  States.  Does  this  show 
that  we  are  a  poor  class  of  people  down  here? 
Not  much! 
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Sittings 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Mlddlebury,  Vt. 


The  steam  uncapping-knife  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  improvements  that  do  not 
need  to  be  improved  upon  before  it  becomes 
practical.    See  page  185,  March  15. 

On  page  224,  April  1,  is  a  map  of  Texas 
with  more  than  a  dozen  other  States  just 
thrown  right  into  it.  But  isn't  it  a  whop- 
per, a  regular  Jumbo?  It  produces  some 
big  men,  too,  to  say  nothing  of  large  bee- 
keepers. 

<^ 

My  congratulations  to  L.  F.  Howden  with 
his  motorcycle,  p.  187,  Mar.  15.  There  must 
be  quite  a  difference  between  going  ten  miles 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  plodding 
for  two  hours,  as  we  do  with  our  slow  horse 
to  a  yard  ten  miles  away. 

I  notice  on  p.  243,  April  15,  Prof.  Waugh 
is  quoted  on  spraying.  He  was  for  several 
years  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Ver- 
mont Agricultural  College,  and  certainly  is 
good  authority  on  fruits,  and  has  always 
been  the  friend  of  the  bees. 
4^ 

I  have  always  been  surprised  at  the  large 
numbers  of  colonies  reported  to  the  square 
mile  in  Germany.  Explanation  given  in  a 
Straw  on  page  172  will  help  us  out.  An 
average  of  2.86  colonies  to  the  mile  isn't  so 
great — guess  we  can  match  it  here  in  places. 

That  Stray  Straw,  with  note  on  keeping 
honey  in  a  warm  place,  can  not  be  too  often 
repeated  until  we  all  know  enough  to  keep 
comb  honey  in  a  warm  place.  Honey  will 
not  only  not  granulate  in  such  places,  but 
"  resist  the  elTects  of  changing  temperatures 
better."  It  will  also  improve  in  flavor  in- 
stead of  deteriorating. 
4y 

That  is  a  capital  idea,  Mr.  Editor,  p.  242, 
of  having  all  hives  ten  frame,  and  then 
change  the  capacity  by  the  depth  of  frame. 
After  more  than  forty  years'  experience  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  ten-frame  can  not  be 
improved  upon  for  the  average  location.  If 
I  were  starting  anew  I  would  use  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  using  a  division-board,  and  re- 
ducing to  seven  or  eight  for  winter. 

Another  article  is  by  E.  R.  Root,  on  the 
agency  of  bees  in  fertilizing  plants  by  the 
mingling  of  pollen.  Too  much  can  not  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  article  with  its  illumi- 
nating illustrations.  Well  says  Dr.  Fletch- 
er, "A  study  of  the  devices  provided  by  na- 
ture to  insure  cross-fertilization  forms  one 
of  the  most  charming  branches  of  the  whole 
study  of  botany."    If  this  article  is  a  fair 


sample  of  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  A 
B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  it  may  well 
stand  at  the  head  of  all  "bee-books,"  as, 
indeed,  I  have  for  some  time  regarded  the 
last  edition. 

F.  Greiner  objects,  page  181,  Mar.  15th  is- 
sue, to  paying  25  cents  for  4  oz.  of  honey  by 
travelers.  I  think  it  is  no  higher  than  other 
items  of  the  bills  of  fare  on  dining-cars.  I 
recently  ordered  at  a  large  hotel  a  small 
l)iece  of  fish,  surely  not  over  a  third  or  half 
a  pound,  and  the  price  charged  was  50  cents. 
The  cost  to  the  house  could  not  have  been 
over  six  or  eight  cents.  Oh!  I  forgot.  There 
was,  perhaps,  one  or  two  ounces  of  bread 
with  it. 

-^ 

Several  scientific  articles  appeared  in  the 
April  numbers  of  Gleanings  that  call  for 
notice  as  of  more  than  usual  interest,  espe- 
cially those  discussing  the  pollination  of  ap- 
ple and  other  blossoms.  First,  that  by  Prof. 
C.  L.  Lewis  and  C.  C.  Vincent,  on  the  polli- 
nation of  apple-blossms,  so  fully  illustrated 
that  any  farmer's  boy  of  fair  ability  can  en- 
gage in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  producing 
new  varieties  of  fruits.  I  can  not  tell  how 
much  I  should  have  enjoyed  such  an  article 
when  I  was  young  or  after  I  learned  that 
different  varieties  of  corn  would  cross  when 
planted  near  each  other. 

I  fear  there  may  be  some  disappointment 
in  working  the  theory  of  preventing  honey 
from  granulating  by  sunlight.  Our  own  ex- 
perience has  led  us  to  believe  that  sunlight 
helps  to  hasten  granulation.  We  had  oc- 
casion some  time  ago  to  open  a  case  of  24 
pound  bottles  of  honey  that  had  been  put 
up  some  three  or  four  years;  and  while  some 
showed  considerable  granulation,  most  of 
them  showed  very  little.  I  feel  sure  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  light  they  would 
have  been  all  solid.  We  prefer  to  bring  clo- 
ver honey  to  160°,  raspberry  honey  to  not 
over  150°,  bottle  at  once,  and  pack  in  cases 
with  corrugated-pajjer  fillers,  and  let  it  cool 
very  slowly.  Not  only  will  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  hasten  granulation,  but  I  be- 
lieve a  sudden  change  much  worse  than  a 
slow  change  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Edward  Diener,  page  249,  discusses 
the  retail  problem  interestingly,  and  also 
refers  to  the  economic  problem  that  is  trou-  1 
bling  the  country  so  seriously  while  every-  I 
body  is  pointing  the  finger  at  some  one  else 
as  the  cause.  Especially  are  the  trusts  blam- 
ed, and  yet  sugar  is  cheaper  than  before  the 
sugar  trusts  were  in  existence.  Kerosene  is 
much  less  tlian  before  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
Tin  cans  that  would  cost  $45.00  per  1000  be- 
fore the  manufacturers  went  into  the  trust 
we  have  bought  of  that  "trust"  for  $29.50. 
Fifty  years  ago,  farm  laborers  worked  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  hours,  while  now  they  think 
themselves  abused  if  asked  to  work  more 
than  ten  hours.  The  same  reduction  is 
found  in  other  pursuits,  while  the  laborer 
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wants  a  larger  price  per  day  for  fewer  hours. 
As  labor  is  a  very  large  factor  in  the  cost  of 
all  useful  products,  has  not  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  been  a  large  factor  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living? 

Virgil  Weaver  appears  to  be  the  honey 
prophet  of  the  country,  and  he  has  had 
pretty  fair  sailing  so  far.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  does  not  require  a  great  amount 
of  foreknowledge  to  say  that  we  shall  get  a 
good  crop  after  a  very  poor  season,  or  that 
we  are  likely  to  get  a  poor  crop  after  a  very 
large  one.  Moses  Quinby  used  to  say  that 
a  poor  season  was  likely  to  follow  when  bees 
had  wintered  unusually  well;  but  I  believe 
his  observations  were  founded  on  the  fact 
that  bees  winter  better  than  the  average 
years  after  a  good  season,  and  badly  after  a 
poor  season.  Now  we  are  confronted  by  an 
unusual  condition  this  spring.  Bees  have 
generally  wintered  unusually  well  following 
a  very  poor  season.  Clover  is  looking  well, 
and  I  think  we  may  at  least  hope  for  a  good 
year. 

Dr.  Miller,  page  208,  April  1,  says  I'm 
naughty  trying  to  drive  him  out  of  busi- 
ness by  advising  one  to  locate  where  stones 
are  not  necessary  to  keep  covers  from  blow- 
ing off.  Say,  doctor,  I  didn't  mean  that. 
I  just  meant  if  you  can't  find  such  a  place 
just  make  it.  Plant  a  row  (or,  if  very 
windy,  two  rows)  of  evergreens  on  the 
windy  sides  of  your  yard,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  need  of  stones  on  top  of  your 
hives.  It's  "awful  "  windy  where  my  own 
home  is;  but  an  evergreen  hedge  on  three 
sides  of  my  bee-yard  makes  it  warm  and 
quiet.  I  moved  a  yard  of  bees  last  winter 
just  to  get  out  of  the  wind,  and  the  new 
yard  is  surrounded  by  hills  and  forests;  and 
when  the  cold  north  winds  blew  in  April  it 
was  as  warm  in  there  as  June.  Oh,  my!  but 
wasn't  it  nice?  and  the  16th  of  May  that 
yard  threw  off  four  good  swarms — the  earli- 
est I  have  ever  had  bees  swarm,  just  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  their  new  yard,  and, 
perhaps,  lo  celebrate  my  seventieth  birth- 
day. 

The  grouping  of  hives,  given  by  the  edi- 
tor, page  206,  April  1,  is  one  of  the  best.  1 
add  to  it,  however,  by  making  each  group 
ten,  and  face  them  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, which  works  well  where  the  yard  is 
free  from  heavy  winds.  I  moved  a  yard 
last  winter,  and,  as  a  sort  of  experiment,  set 
it  in  rows.  There  were  120  hives,  about  75 
containing  bees.  They  were  set  in  six 
rows,  the  rows  a  rod  apart,  and  eight  rods 
long,  twenty  in  a  row,  and  —  well,  it  would 
puzzle  an  exi)erienced  bee-man  to  tell 
which  hives  contained  the  bees  by  the 
number  of  bees  flying  out  and  in  the  en- 
trances. Indeed,  there  were  more  at  the 
entrances  of  some  of  the  empty  hives 
than  those  containing  combs  of  brood  and 
honey.  Opening  some  of  these  empty  hives 
we  find  dead  bees  and  others  bewildered  and 
lost,  and   ready   to  give  up.     I  have  now 


painted  the  hive-fronts  "all  sorts  of  color 
schemes,  and  set  out  smill  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  without  much  improvement. 

4?- 

WHY  SOME    REPORT   BREAKAGE    FROM  THE 
CORRUGATED   SHIPPING-CASES. 

Our  friend  Louis  H.  8choll,  page  174, 
Mar.  15th  issue,  cautions  bee-keepers  about 
the  use  of  corrugated-paper  shipping-cases, 
evidently  from  good  motives;  but  his  advice 
somehow  seems  a  little  defective.  If  anxious 
to  save  inexperienced  bee-keepers  from  loss, 
why  does  he  not  discourage  shipping  by  ex- 
press, which  is  much  more  certain  to  give 
broken  combs  than  when  shipped  by  freight? 
I  don't  know  much  about  the  freight  busi- 
ness in  the  West;  but  Mr.  Foster,  of  Colora- 
do, complains  of  a  great  deal  of  breakage, 
even  when  shipped  by  freight,  although  he 
says,  page  1-38,  Mar.  1st  issue,  that  the  straw- 
board  case  will  stand  rougher  treatment  than 
the  wood  case.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  say  to  those  who,  in  the  West,  get  their 
honey  broken,  that  it  is  safer  to  ship  by 
freight  than  express?  and,  secondly,  if  brok- 
en when  sent  by  freight,  to  pack'  in  carriers 
holding  150  to  200  lbs.,  with  hay  or  straw  in 
the  bottom?  If  this  way  is  not  an  entire 
success,  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  Make  a 
strong  box  that  will  hold,  say,  20  or  25  cases, 
400  or  500  lbs.,  of  honey.  The  shape  should 
be  such  that  your  cases  will  just  fit  in  nice- 
ly. Nail  some  strong  cleats  on  each  end  on 
the  bottom,  and  on  to  these  fasten  four  strong 
casters,  one  at  each  corner,  with  strong 
screws.  Such  a  box  or  carrier,  freight-han- 
dlers or  truckmen  can  not  or  will  not  lift, 
and,  of  course,  can  not  throw,  but  will  roll 
along  on  the  floor  or  platform  of  the  railway 
stations.  I  have  shipped  in  this  way  small 
lots  of  honey  for  hundreds — yes,  thousands 
— of  miles,  without  breakage.  On  page  169, 
Mar.  15th  issue,  the  editor  suggests  that  the 
reason  we  have  had  as  good  success  in  the 
use  of  paper  cases  might  be  that  we  use  a 
paper  carton  on  each  section.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  myself  if  that  had  not  some- 
thing to  do  with  it;  but  I  think  now  not 
much,  as  we  have  used  cartons  on  our  sec- 
tions for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  dealers 
recognized  very  quickly  the  better  condition 
of  honey  in  the  paper  cases  as  soon  as  used. 
But  how  did  those  two  cases  reported  by  Mr. 
Scholl  get  used  up  worse  than  the  wooden 
ones?  "I  don't  know."  Perhaps  in  this 
way:  About  eighteen  months  ago  I  went  to 
the  capital  of  our  State  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  secure  a  foul-brood  law.  While  wait- 
ing at  the  station  for  my  train  to  return, 
another  train  pulled  in,  and  I  watched  the 
expressman  unload  his  express.  Presently 
the  conductor  came  round  and  said,  "Hur- 
ry up,  there;  don't  stop  to  read  everything. 
We  want  to  get  to  Williamstown  by  "  such 
a  time;  and  then  the  way  the  express  came 
out  was  a  caution,  some  of  it  landing  on  top 
of  the  truck  standing  on  the  platform  by 
the  car-door,  and  some  of  it  not  stopping 
until  it  struck  the  ground  six  or  eight  feet 
below. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 

At  Borodino 


CROSS  BEES. 
My  bees,  .since  the  harvest  of  white  honey  ended, 
are  cross  and  ugly.    What  can  the  matter  be  ? 

Perhaps  you  have  allowed  them  to  have 
access  to  stolen  sweets,  so  that  they  got  to 
robbing.  If  you  want  to  make  bees  very 
cross,  let  them  have  access  to  honey  from 
other  hives  while  you  are  at  work  in  the 
apiary  till  they  get  to  fighting,  and  finally 
to  robbing  some  of  the  weaker  colonies;  or 
let  them  get  into  the  honey-house  and  get 
started  there  on  your  new  honey,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  row. 

We  once  stored  our  section  honey  in  a 
room  just  off  the  sitting-room.  The  door  to 
the  one  in  which  the  honey  was  stored 
was  supposed  to  be  kept  shut,  and  the  win- 
dows in  the  sitting-room  were  kept  dark- 
ened to  keep  out  the  flies  at  all  times  when 
we  did  not  occupy  this  room.  The  window 
of  the  room  in  which  the  honey  was  stored 
was  also  made  dark  by  shutting  the  blinds, 
for  the  same  reason.  One  Sunday  morning, 
just  before  going  to  church,  I  went  into  the 
honey-room  for  something,  and  in  my  hur- 
ry left  the  door  open  when  1  came  ovit. 
While  I  was  hitching  up  the  horse  Mrs. 
Doolittle  went  into  the  sitting-room,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  while  in  there  for  light. 
This  was  at  a  time  of  a  great  dearth  of  nec- 
tar, a  few  days  after  the  basswood  harvest 
closed.  Probably  a  bee  or  two  came  into 
the  sitting-room  while  she  was  there,  hav- 
ing smelled  the  newly  stored  honey  in  the 
room;  and  as  I  had  left  the  honey-room 
door  open,  of  course  they  found  where  the 
stored  sweets  were.  As  we  drove  into  the 
yard  after  church  we  were  greeted  by  angry 
bees,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  the 
horse  into  the  barn.  By  covering  our  heads 
with  bags  from  the  barn  we  found  our  way 
to  the  house,  and  were  glad  to  get  inside  the 
kitchen.  By  peering  through  one  of  the 
kitchen  windows  I  discovered  that  the  bot- 
tom of  (he  sitting-room  door,  and  nearly  half 
way  up  the  front,  was  covered  with  bees 
fighting  to  get  in,  while  there  were  hun- 
dreds taking  wing,  all  the  while  carrying 
off  the  honey.  Around  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house  was  another  door  not  often 
used,  which  led  into  an  unused  hallway.  I 
again  covered  my  head,  went  to  this  door, 
unlocked  it,  and  went  in.  Arriving  at  the 
sitting-room,  for  a  moment  I  coidd  see 
nothing  on  account  of  the  dark,  but  pres- 
ently, as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
this  I  discerned  that  there  was  a  crack  un- 
der the  bottom  of  the  sitting-room  door, 
large  enough  to  admit  a  bee  the  whole 
width  of  the  doorway.  As  my  eyes  became 
still  more  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  I 
discovered  a  stream  of  bees  nearly  as  wide 
as  the  crack  under  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
all  traveling  on  foot  in  the  dim  light  across 
the  sitting-room,  through  the  door  into  the 


honey-room,  up  the  walls  to  the  honey 
stored  on  shelves  all  around  the  room,  not  a 
single  bee  taking  wing,  nor  giving  off  a 
sound  —  only  a  contented  murmur.  In  all, 
the  bees  tra\  eled  not  far  from  twelve  feet  to 
the  honey  and  the  same  number  of  feet  back 
to  the  crack  under  the  tloor. 

jNIy  first  thought  was  to  shut  the  honey- 
room  door;  but  I  knew  that  would  kill  lots 
of  bees  and  make  a  bad  mess  of  stickiness 
and  dead  bees  about  the  door,  so  I  opened 
the  window-blinds  from  the  outside  on  the 
window  to  the  honey-room.  This  immedi- 
ately i>ut  thousands  of  bees  on  this  window; 
and  while  they  were  collecting  there  I  slip- 
ped back  to  the  sitting-room  and  opened  the 
door  where  the  bees  were  going  in  at  the 
crack  under  the  same.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  I  took  advantage  of  the  bees  going  to 
the  light  by  flying  each  way,  and  shut  the 
door  of  the  honey-room.  As  this  door  shut 
tight,  it  stopped  o])erations  from  the  sitting- 
room,  and  two  hours  later  nearly  all  bees 
had  left  going  in  at  the  open  door.  The 
window  was  taken  out  from  the  outside, 
when  it  was  put  back  as  soon  as  most  of  the 
bees  had  been  jarred  from  it,  and  before  the 
news  was  carried  that  there  was  another 
way  to  the  honey.  An  hour  later  the  win- 
dow was  again  taken  out,  when  all  of  the 
bees  were  gotten  rid  of.  In  all  we  had  a 
loss  of  about  200  lbs.,  and  probably  nearly 
as  much  more  by  the  honey  being  partly 
carried  out  of  the  combs. 

But  if  there  are  no  sweets  exposed,  you 
may  have  been  handling  your  bees  improp- 
erly. Bad  handling  is  even  worse  than 
robbing,  for  a  bee  made  angry  from  reckless 
handling  will  follow  one  around  the  apiary 
for  days  and  even  weeks,  stinging  whenever 
a  chance  is  olTered,  while  the  crossness  com- 
ing from  robbing  ceases  with  the  end  of 
such  thieving.  I  have  known  bees  made  so 
cross  by  careless  handling  in  taking  off  hon- 
ey on  a  dark  cloudy  day  in  the  middle  of 
the  honey  harvest,  when  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  rob,  that  not  a  person  could  get 
out  of  the  door  to  the  house  on  the  side  next 
the  bee-yard  for  a  week  without  getting 
stung.  Let  the  bees  alone  as  far  as  possible 
till  things  quiet  down,  and  then  keep  them 
quiet  by  proper  management. 

By  a  little  careful  attention  any  apiarist 
will  soon  learn  the  disposition  of  each  colo- 
ny in  the  apiary.  Some  colonies  will  sub- 
mit to  all  the  needed  manijjulations  during 
the  season  without  smoke,  or  the  use  of  a 
veil.  Others  need  both,  while  a  few  must 
be  thoroughly  subdued  with  a  volume  of 
smoke  blown  in  at  the  entrance,  before  each 
and  every  manii)ulation,  and,  failing  here 
on  these  colonies,  and  especially  at  a  time 
of  scarcity  of  nectar,  a  row  is  sure  to  be  the 
result,  with  cross  bees  following  about  the 
apiary  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  With 
most  colonies  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  blown 
in  at  the  entrance,  to  startle  the  guards,  and 
a  puff  or  two  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  or 
the  supers,  when  the  cover  is  lifted,  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Don't  try  this  on  a  very 
vicious  colony,  however. 
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CAN  COMBS   AFFECTED  WITH    AMERICAN 
FOUL  BROOD  BE  FREED  FROM  DISEASE? 


The  Details  of  the  Two  Plans  Followed  for  Cur- 
ing an  Apiary  and  Producing  a  Crop 
of  Honey  at  the  Same  Time. 


BY  HENRY  STEWART. 


Continued  from  last  issue,  page  U17. 

Before  taking  up  my  methods  of  treating 
foul  brood,  it  might  be  well  to  confess  that 
they  are  not  infallible,  and  I  would  liken 
them  to  the  cultivation  of  a  field  of  corn. 
If  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  work 
is  properly  done,  the  first  cultivation  should 
get  most  of  the  weeds;  but  a  few  will  be  left 
for  a  second  and  third,  and  even  in  the  fall 
a  few  weeds  might  be  found  although  the 
cro])  was  secured. 

The  conditions  for  the  best  results  by  my 
methods  of  treating  foul  brood  consist  of  a 
good  honey-flow.  Without  a  honey-flow  in 
the  honey-producing  season  I  never  attempt 
to  treat  foul  brood  by  any  method.  In  the 
spring,  or  as  early  as  practicable,  I  make  a 
hasty  examination  of  every  colony  by  re- 
moving one  of  the  center  combs  and  looking 
for  foul  brood.  Whenever  I  find  it  I  tack 
on  the  front  of  the  hive  a  piece  of  section  on 
which  is  written  the  word  "Foul."  Early 
in  the  spring  I  contract  the  entrance  of  ev- 
ery hive,  the  foul-broody  ones  needing  great- 
er care  than  any  of  the  rest.  All  weak  colo- 
nies should  be  united  and  the  whole  apiary 
closely  watched.  The  proverb,  "An  ounce 
of  prevention  (to  keep  bees  from  robbing)  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  never  more  true 
than  when  watching  foul  brood. 

;My  next  operation  is  about  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  good  honey-flow 
— probably  fruit-bloom.  At  this  time  I 
again  inspect  every  colony  as  before;  and  if 
I  find  any  new  cases  I  mark  them.  At  this 
time  nearly  a  half  (and  often  more  than 
half)  of  the  combs  contain  no  brood,  and  in 
the  majority  of  these  combs  no  trace  of  the 
disease  from  the  year  before  can  be  found. 
I  now  go  over  all  colonies  marked  "Foul" 
as  follows:  I  go  to  No.  1,  remove  the  outside 
combs  that  appear  to  be  clean,  take  them  to 
No.  2;  inspect  first  the  outside  combs,  and 
leave  all  that  appear  to  be  clean.  I  then 
brush  the  bees  from  the  others  that  are  not 
clean,  and  in  their  place  fill  in  with  clean 
combs  from  hive  No.  1.  Then  I  mark  this 
hive  (No.  2)  with  the  letters  "C.  F."  and 
the  date,  meaning  that  this  hive  is  cleaned 
from  foul-broody  combs.  After  this  I  put 
back  in  hive  Xo.  1  the  diseased  combs  and 
brood  that  I  removed  from  No.  2.  I  follow 
this  plan  throughout  the  whole  yard,  taking 
care  that  No.  1  has  sufficient  bees  to  care 
for  the  additional  amount  of  brood.  If  the 
work  is  properly  done  a  large  percentage  of 
those  marked  "C.  F."  will  remain  clean. 


Any  colonies  that  do  not,  will  contract  the 
disease  in  a  mild  form;  and  unless  all  such 
are  strong  enough  they  should  be  treated  by 
the  second  method.  This  second  method 
may  be  resorted  to  at  any  time  during  the 
honey-flow  when  the  individual  colony  has 
sufficient  strength  to  work  in  an  extracting- 
super. 

Referring  again  to  the  honey-board  de- 
scribed in  my  first  article,  I  will  now  give 
my  reason  for  making  the  board  of  solid 
wood  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  queen- 
excluding  zinc  containing  two  rows  of  slots 
lengthwise  through  the  center  of  the  board. 
My  reason  for  this  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  sittings  of  diseased  matter 
down  on  to  the  brood-combs  below  from  the 
diseased  combs  above.  If  there  is  any  thing 
in  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  Crane  hon- 
ey-board, as  described  in  the  December  15th 
issue,  1908,  having  a  solid  center  and  queen- 
excluding  openings  on  each  side,  might  be 
just  as  effective,  and  i^ossibly  more  so,  as 
the  sittings  over  the  brood-nest  would  then 
be  more  nearly  shut  off. 

My  second  method,  referred  to  above,  is 
as  follows:  I  prepare  a  hive  with  a  set  of 
clean  combs,  or  with  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, in  either  case  using  a  frame  containing 
some  honey  and  a  small  amount  of  brood 
taken  from  a  healthy  colony,  placed  in  the 
center  of  this  newly  prepared  hive.  I  next 
secure  the  queen  and  place  her  upon  this 
frame  of  brood,  at  the  same  time  removing 
the  old  hive  from  its  bottom-board,  putting 
this  new  one  on  the  old  stand  in  its  place. 
As  soon  as  the  field  bees  have  found  their 
queen  in  her  new  quarters  I  place  my  hon- 
ey-board on  top,  and  over  it  put  the  old  hive 
containing  the  diseased  brood.  Lastly  I  put 
on  the  cover  and  then  leave  the  hive  alone 
for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is 
well  to  remove  any  queen-cells  that  may 
have  been  started  in  the  upper  hive. 

Right  here  I  will  mention  one  feature  of 
my  honey-board  that  I  did  not  say  any 
thing  about.  There  is  an  opening  through 
the  back  end  of  the  board,  '2]4.  inches  long 
by  y%  wide.  This  is  to  provide  a  flight-hole 
so  that  the  bees  from  the  upper  story  can 
work  independently  of  those  in  the  lower 
story.  These  slots  should  be  closed  at  the 
start  to  force  the  workers  through  the  new 
brood-nest.  The  tendency  is  for  the  bees  to 
go  to  the  brood  and  desert  the  queen.  The 
one  comb  of  brood  is  put  below  in  the  new 
brood-nest  to  offset  this  tendency  and  also 
to  prevent  the  queen  from  sulking,  or  leav- 
ing the  hive  altogether. 

The  set  of  foul-broody  combs  now  becomes 
an  extracting-super,  and  it  should  be  left 
until  all  the  brood  is  hatched  and  the  combs 
are  filled  with  honey.  If  the  bees  need  more 
room,  another  story  in  extracting-combs 
should  be  added;  and  when  these  combs  are 
filled  with  honey,  it  matters  not  how  foul 
they  may  have  been,  they  are  now,  togeth- 
er with  the  honey  in  the  cells,  as  pure  as 
the  purest.  As  soon  as  the  new  brood-nests 
become  well  stocked  with  brood  they  should 
be  examined;  and  if  in  any  of  them  foul 
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brood  is  found,  the  set  of  combs  above,  as 
soon  as  all  the  cells  contain  honey,  may  be 
extracted,  the  queen  placed  on  them,  and 
the  position  of  the  bodies  reversed  and  treat- 
ed as  at  the  start. 

Some  time  before  the  close  of  the  honey 
season,  which  in  this  locality  is  in  Septem- 
ber, I  make  another  general  inspection  of 
all  my  colonies;  and  if  any  disease  is  fovmd 
I  mark  the  hives.  Wheii  I  finish  extract- 
ing I  leave  on  the  hives  a  sufficient  number 
of  clean  filled  combs  to  exchange  later  in 
the  season  for  any  foul-broody  ones  that  I 
find.  I  now  wait  until  all  brood-rearing  is 
over,  which  is  about  Nov.  1,  then  I  remove 
from  each  foul-broody  colony  all  the  combs 
and  in  their  places  put  a  new  set  of  clean 
combs  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
honey  for  a  winter  supply.  As  there  is  no 
brood-rearing  going  on  at  this  time,  this 
method  is  very  sure. 

WHAT  IS  TO   BE   DONE  WITH  THE  DISEASED 
COMBS? 

The  diseased  combs  may  be  saved  until  a 
good  honey-flow,  when  they  may  be  clean- 
ed up,  filled  with  honey,  and  extracted;  but 
unless  the  owner  has  a  good  safe  place  to 
keep  them,  and  considers  them  of  much 
value,  I  think  it  is  a  good  practice  to  extract 
the  honey  and  render  the  combs  into  wax. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  arti- 
cles recently  published  on  plans  for  getting 
rid  of  European  foul  brood.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  this  disease,  but  would  sug- 
gest that  the  reason  why  American  foul 
brood  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  handle 
in  this  way  than  European  foul  brood  is 
that,  in  the  former  disease,  a  much  larger 
per  cent  of  the  brood  dies  after  being  capped 
over,  and  these  capi)ed-over  cells  are  not  so 
readily  cleaned  up  as  the  uncapped  cells. 
However,  when  the  combs  are  full  of  honey 
the  bees  have  made  a  thorough  job  of  it  and 
the  combs  are  then  clean. 

Prophetstown,  111. 


CLEANING  OUT  BAIT  SECTIONS   AND  EX- 

TRACTING-COMBS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF 

THE  YEAR. 


How  to  Avoid  Fighting  and  Robbing. 


BY  G.    C.    GREINER. 


This  is  an  old  subject,  discussed  and  talk- 
ed about  lime  and  again;  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  points  connected  with  it 
that  have  never  been  mentioned. 

To  prevent  the  gnawing  of  combs,  one  of 
our  prominent  writers  advises  reducing  the 
entrance  to  a  single  bee-space.  This  may 
have  the  desired  eifect:  but  in  my  opinion 
there  is  a  better  way  to  accomplish  the 
same  result,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  am^all-entrance  plan  seems  faulty  in 
more  than  one  respect. 

We  are  told  to  reduce  the  entrance  to 
guard  against  robbing.  How  can  we  expect 
that  the  same  device  can  be  a  protection  in 
one  place,  keeping  robbers  out,  when  at  the 


same  time,  only  a  few  steps  from  it,  we 
make  it  as  inviting  as  we  can  to  coax  rob- 
bers in?    Isn't  this  a  little  inconsistent? 

Then  the  small  passage  causes  a  terrible 
jam.  It  is  a  continual  crowding  and  fight- 
ing to  see  which  will  be  first,  either  going 
in  or  coming  out.  The  wear  and  tear  of  bee- 
life  in  trying  to  get  at  the  tempting  sweet  is 
entirely  nee(iless.  A  little  different  method 
will  prevent  all  this  trouble. 

Again,  the  reduced  entrance  greatly  de- 
lays the  job.  What  is  the  object  in  prolong- 
ing the  anxiety  and  efforts  when  the  whole 
business  can  be  done  in  less  than  two  hours' 
time  without  the  least  crowding  or  fighting 
among  the  bees? 

Another  unpleasant  feature  in  connection 
with  small  passages  is  the  excited  condition 
of  the  bees;  they  will  sting  everybody,  far 
and  near,  if  they  have  to  fight  to"  get  at  ex- 
posed honey,  and  they  are  all  the  more  ex- 
citable if  this  work  has  been  delayed  until 
all  natural  sources  have  ceased  to  yield 
honey. 

The  plan  I  have  followed  for  years  is 
something  like  this:  When  I  strip  my  colo- 
nies of  all  their  supers  at  the  final  ending 
of  the  honey  season,  which  is  generally  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  October,  these  supers  are 
taken,  one  after  another,  directly  from  the 
hive  to  the  honey-house,  and  extracted. 
They  are  then  stacked  up  as  high  as  I  can 
reach,  in  rows,  on  the  west  side  of  my  bee- 
yard.  All  my  hives  face  the  east,  so  that 
the  supers  are  placed,  as  you  might  say,  be- 
hind the  bees.  Every  first  or  bottom  super 
is  set  on  a  hive-stand  with  the  hive-bottom 
in  its  proper  place;  and  every  entrance  so 
formed  (all  supers  with  regular  hi^■e-bot- 
toms  are  perfect  hives)  is  securely  closed,  us- 
ing one  of  the  sawed-out  rabbet -strips  as  an 
entrance-block.  The  bait  sections  are  sort- 
ed out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stacked  in 
like  manner  after  all  capped  honey  they 
contain  is  scratched  with  an  uncapping- 
comb. 

L>uring  the  accumulation  of  supers  all  bee- 
stacks  are  kept  ])erfectly  tight,  and  covered. 
Not  a  bee  is  allowed  to  get  a  taste  until  all 
combs,  baits  and  extracting,  are  ready  for 
the  cleaning.  I  select  the  first  pleasant 
warm  day;  and  if  there  is  still  a  little  fall 
honey  coming  in,  all  the  better.  I  wait  till 
about  .'5  o'clock;  then  I  open  the  whole  out- 
fit from  top  to  bottom,  except  the  crack  be- 
tween the  two  lower  supers  and  the  regular 
hive-entrance  at  the  bottom.  This  latter  I 
keep  closed,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  show  my 
bees  the  way  that  might  lead  them  into 
mischief  later  on.  All  openings  are  either 
at  the  back  or  higher  up,  where  they  could 
not  find  an  entrance  in  a  common  hive,  if 
they  should  take  a  notion  to  look  for  trouble. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  one  of 
the  stacks  when  opened  for  the  bees.  It 
takes  only  a  very  few  minutes  for  the  jubi- 
lee to  begin.  It  seems  as  though  all  the 
bees  of  the  yard  were  summoned  by  magic 
to  this  ^  ery  spot.  I?ut  there  is  such  a  large 
area  of  accessible  honey,  and  no  restriction 
whatever  against  entering  and  partaking  of 
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it,  that  there  is  no  fighting  nor  crowding, 
and  the  bees  are  too  busy  to  attack  any  one. 
I  frequently  walk  right  through  the  thick- 
est of  them  without  veil  or  protection  of  any 
kind,  and  am  hardly  ever  molested  by  a 
single  bee.  It  is  the  "crowding  and  fighting 
that  makes  them  ill-tempered. 

As  the  day  draws  near  its  close,  the  mul- 
titude of  bees  decreases,  and  by  sundown 
every  thing  is  quiet  again,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  the  cleaning  process.  As  soon  as 
the  last  bees  have  left  I  cover  up  and  make 
every  thing  bee-tight  as  it  was  before.  Un- 
der no  consideration  would  I  leave  any 
combs  exposed  after  dark,  for  that  is  the 
time  when  the  wax-moth  gets  in  its  deadly 
work.  Being  late  in  the  season,  the  danger 
from  that  source  may  not  be  very  serious; 
but  I  would  rather  err  on  the  safe  side. 
Adhering  rigidly  to  this  precaution  I  never 
have  any  trouble  with  worms  in  my  ex- 
tracting-combs  nor  in  section  honey  either. 
To  fumigate  is  almost  an  unknown  term  to 
me.  I  have  had  no  occasion  for  its  practical 
application  in  twenty  years  or  more. 


we  can  employ  to  supply  our  light  colonies 
with    their    necessary  winter  and    spring 
stores. 
La  Salle,  N.  Y. 
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greiner's  plan  for  cleaning  out  ex- 
tracting-comb8  at  the  end  of  the 

SEASON. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration, 
the  plan  I  outlined  above  is  undoubtedly 
the  simplest  and  most  practical  in  use. 
But  it  has  this  drawback:  All  honey  thus 
fed  back  to  the  bees  is  distributed  in  a  pro- 
miscuous way.  All  have  not  only  an  even 
chance,  but  the  strong  colonies  that  need  it 
the  least  get  the  most,  while  some  that  may 
really  need  feeding  get  very  little.  How- 
ever, to  counteract  this  difficulty  we  have  a 
way  out.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  reserve  at 
our  last  extracting  a  few  dozen,  or  as  many 
as  we  may  need,  of  extra-heavy  combs  of 
honey,  and  use  them  to  supply  the  needy 
ones.  This  is  by  far  the  easiest,  most  com- 
plete, and  least  labor-requiring  method  that 


THE  HONEY-FLOW  IN  HOLLAND. 


Some     Observations    on    it    for    the    Last  |,Few 
Years, 


BY  HENRI  MEYER. 


In  our  bee-calendar  the  years  1906,  '07, 
and  '08  are  booked  as  bad  honey-years. 
The  worst  of  the  three  was  1907  —  a  year  of 
very  little  sunshine,  of  heavy  rains,  thun- 
der and  hail  storms.  In  August,  1907,  the 
minimum  temperature  went  down  to  freez- 
ing for  several  nights.  On  the  best  days 
the  maximum  temperature  scored  50  to  56° 
Fahrenheit.  During  the  whole  month  on 
which  our  last  hope  for  a  satisfactory  heath 
crop  was  fixed  we  suffered  from  cold,  rainy, 
and  windy  weather.  Practically  we  did  not 
see  the  sun  for  weeks.  On  the  heath  we 
lost  millions  of  bees.  Many  bee-keepers 
who  do  not  look  after  their  colonies  before 
the  end  of  the  heath  season  found  more 
than  half  of  them  dead  and  the  rest  starv- 
ing. 

On  a  heath  six  kilometers  from  Arnhem 
I  discovered  a  range  of  old  straw  skeps,  the 
property  of  a  bee-keeper  residing  at  Tiel, 
some  forty  miles  from  there,  in  which  not  a 
single  bee  was  living.  The  poor  man's 
whole  possession  lay  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion on  the  bottom. 

The  end  of  the  season  was  fit  to  make  the 
most  patient  bee-keeper  rebellious.  When 
the  heath  had  faded  we  got  splendid  weath- 
er. September  and  October  brought  us  the 
long-desired  warmth.  In  the  last  days  of 
the  latter  month  we  noted  a  temperature  of 
70°  F.  in  the  shade.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  mild  weather  in  the  late  fall  could  not 
undo  the  evil  done  by  the  February  tem- 
perature of  August.  In  some  parts  of  our 
country  the  bees  gathered  some  nectar  and 
pollen  from  the  "herick,"  a  sort  of  wild- 
rape  seed  (a  very  troublesome  weed)  pro- 
ducing a  dark-colored  honey  which  is  said 
to  be  a  dangerous  winter  food. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  fall  weather,  we 
succeeded  in  ieeding  up  the  weakened  colo- 
nies with  sugar  syrup  to  a  reasonable 
weight.  Nevertheless  a  severe  and  irregu- 
lar winter  with  intermittent  periods  of 
strong  frost  and  abnormally  soft  tempera- 
tures caused  heavy  winter  losses.  This  was 
especially  the  case  where  the  winter  food 
consisted  of  a  syrup  from  white-beet  sugar. 
A  neighbor  bee-keeper  who  fed  his  30  win- 
ter colonies  with  300  lbs.  of  beet  sugar  lost 
them  all,  notwithstanding  the  winter  pro- 
vision was  capped  and  the  condition  of  the 
winter  seats  in  the  thick-walled  Graven- 
horst  straw  hives  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  seems  that  the  chemicals  used  to  purify 
the  beet  sugar  must  be  poisonous  to  bees. 

After  this  bad  winter  we  got  a  most  prom- 
ising spring;  and  with  good  hope  for  better 
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success  we  opened  the  campaign  by  migrat- 
ting  with  the  remainder  of  our  living  capi- 
tal to  the  fruit-orchards  of  the  Betune.  It 
must  be  ex^jlained  that  in  Holland  no  profit 
from  bee-keeping  is  possible  unless  one  fol- 
lows the  bloom.  In  early  spring  (that  is, 
the  first  days  of  April)  the  bee-keepers  of 
the  high  sand  grounds  in  the  Velune  remove 
their  colonies  to  the  rich  clay  districts  to 
gather  the  nectar  from  hundreds  of  acres  of 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  strawberries. 
Considerable  quantities  of  honey  are  stored 
there  by  the  bees  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able. On  account  of  our  changeable  cli- 
mate, however,  no  bee-keeper  should  think 
of  extracting  that  honey.  Our  bitter  expe- 
rience forbids  this.  Indeed,  after  a  rich 
honey-flow  of  some  days  a  sudden  change 
of  the  weather  may  bring  frost,  snow,  and 
hail.  So  we  must  leave  the  superior  spring 
honey  to  the  brood. 

In  other  parts  of  our  country,  in  South 
and  North  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  Groningen,  the  spring  flow 
consists  mainlyof  the  rich  rape-seed  field  and 
the  meadow  honey-plant  of  which  Taraxa- 
cum officinale  (dandelion)  is  the  best.  In 
April  and  May  some  of  our  meadows,  es- 
pecially those  that  served  a  year  before  for 
hay-production,  are  literally  covered  with  a 
golden  carpet  of  dandelion. 

When  the  fruit-blossom  is  over,  a  stagna- 
tion in  the  flow  is  apparent.  The  best  colo- 
nies will  then  manifest  the  first  symptoms 
of  swarming.  For  the  amateurs  of  the 
" multiplicating  system,"  a  busy  time  be- 
gins. As  a  rule  the  first  swarms  are  drum- 
med off,  and  if  conditions  are  favorable  one 
single  straw-skep  colony  will  produce  in  a 
short  time  from  three  to  four  new  colonies. 
In  the  meantime  a  new  honey-flow  is  com- 
ing on.  Some  bee-keepers  remove  in  the 
first  days  of  .July  to  the  buckwheat-fields; 
others  remain  in  the  clay  districts  where 
white  clover  is  abundant,  and  others  hunt 
for  a  good  place  in  the  vicinity  of  lime-trees 
and  acacias. 

When  the  weather  is  just  what  we  want, 
there  is  possibly  no  stronger  honey-yielder 
than  buckwheat.  But  it  must  be  said  there 
is  iwssibly  no  other  honey-plant  that  suffers 
so  much  from  conditions  and  delicacj\  In- 
deed, buckwheat  in  Holland  will  not  yield 
surplus  honey  unless  the  weather  is  not  too 
■warm,  not  too  cold,  not  too  dry,  not  too 
■damp.  When  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
buckwheat  gives  nothing  but  pollen.  When 
*he  soil  is  poor  it  gives  nothing  at  all. 
When  the  soil  is  rich  the  farmer  would  be  a 
fool  to  sow  buckwheat,  because  other  seeds 
-would  be  far  more  profitable. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  last  year  some  farmers 
grew  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  sum- 
mer stand  nearly  ten  acres  of  buckwheat. 
The  soil  in  the  environments  of  my  home 
consists  of  diluvial  sand,  which  has  been 
cultivated,  perhaps,  a  century.  Phacelia, 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  lime  trees  yield  hon- 
ey profusely  on  that  soil.  Fruit-trees,  how- 
ever, give  nearly  nothing.  I  had  the 
choice  of  removing  my  bees  to  a  good  buck- 


wheat district,  ten  miles  from  home,  or  try 
the  buckwheat  of  my  neighbors.  I  chose 
the  last,  while  my  neighbor  bee-keeper  re- 
moved to  the  buckwheat-fields  near  Lunter- 
en,  ten  miles  from  here.  Well,  they  re- 
turned from  there  with  a  hundred  straw 
skeps  full  of  well-capjied  buckwheat  honey. 
And  what  about  my  honey  croj)? 

Let  me  tell  you  I  did  not  get  a  teaspoon- 
ful  from  the  ten  acres,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  weather  was  favorable — not  too 
dry,  not  too  damp,  not  too  hot,  not  too  cold. 
What  was  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon? 
I  can  only  guess.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
of  my  home  consists  of  sand  with  a  very 
low  ground-water  level.  You  may  dig  there 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  yards  before  reaching 
water.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lunteren,  how- 
ever, the  water  level  is  about  three  yards  be- 
low the  surface.  Besides  this  the  sandy  soil 
there  is  mixed  up  with  old  layers  of  mold,  or 
humus,  originating  from  old  swamps.  In 
the  soil  there  I  suppose  there  must  have 
been  an  element  not  present  in  the  high 
sands  near  my  residence. 

Mr.  To\\Tisend,  in  his  interesting  article 
about  the  honey  resources  in  Michigan,  p. 
1104,  1908,  says:  "I  do  not  include  it  (buck- 
wheat) in  the  list  as  a  surplus-honey  pro- 
ducer; for  on  the  rich  soil  of  Southern  Mich- 
igan it  rarely  produces  any  surplus;  and 
when  it  does  I  think  it  would  be  when  it  is 
sown  on  a  rather  poor  quality  of  sandy 
soil.'" 

The  quality  of  our  high  sand,  however, 
was  of  the  desired  poorness,  farmers  here 
doing  a  lot  of  ' '  business ' '  with  a  small 
quantity  of  stable  manure  or  compost,  which 
will  do  for  potato  and  rye  culture;  and  not- 
withstanding that  desired  poorness  of  the 
sandy  soil  my  buckwheat  did  not  produce 
any  honey.  What  was  the  reason?  What 
was  the  missing  substance? 

Mr.  Editor,  I  humbly  believe  that  a  bee- 
keeper must  have  a  life  as  long  as  Methuse- 
lah's to  know  something  about  bee-keeping 
at  the  end  of  his  days. 

Arnhem,  Holland,  Dec.  4. 


Starved-out  Swarms. 

1  lost  seven  hives  of  bees  out  of  eight  last  winter, 
and  the  renaainlng  hive  is  weak.  This  eighth  colony 
did  an  unusual  thing  about  a  month  ago.  It  was 
In  a  big  Dadant  telescope  hive,  and  early  one  Sun- 
day morning  my  wife  told  me  it  was  swarming.  I 
knew  it  was  very  weak,  and  said  "  rats:"  but  she  In- 
sisted. I  then  got  out  of  bed,  and,  sure  enough, 
they  were.  They  swarmed  out  of  the  hive  they 
were  In,  and  entered  a  double  ten-frame  Dovetailed 
hive  a  few  feet  away  in  which  the  bees  had  died  the 
previous  winter.  They  were  only  about  a  quarter 
the  size  a  swarni  ought  to  be.  On  examining  the 
hive  they  left  I  found  it  destitute  of  honey,  and  only 
a  patch  of  brood  about  as  large  as  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  The  bees  deserted  it  entirely,  I  think  there 
was  some  honey  In  the  double  ten-frame  hive  they 
went  Into,  and  they  are  still  living  in  it  and  appear 
to  be  Increasing  slowly. 

Ben  Avon,  Pa.,  June  18.  H.  P.  Joslin. 

[This  Is  a  clear  case  of  a  starved-out  swarm.  Lit- 
tle weak  colonies  or  nuclei  will  very  often  swarm 
out  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  if  they  run  out  of 
stores.  They  will  surely  starve  where  they  are;  and 
If  the  scouts  find  a  place,  as  they  did  in  this  case, 
where  stores  are  available,  they  do  the  right  thing, 
ol  course — swarm  out. — Ed.] 
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N.    A.    BLAKE  S   COMB-HONEY   APIARY   NEAR   PASADENA,    CALIFORNIA. 


A  COMB-HONEY  APIARY  IN  THE  ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM  REGION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  N.  A.  BLAKE. 


The  engraving  shows  my  home  apiary 
two  miles  west  of  Pasadena.  It  contains 
1)50  colonies  in  eight-frame  hives  which  are 
run  mostly  for  comb  honey.  I  secure  the 
comb  honey  from  the  orange-blossoms,  the 
nearest  grove  being  \yi  miles  away. 

The  trees  shown  are  California  oak,  and 
in  the  center  will  be  noticed  some  stalks  of 
white  sage  that  are  just  shooting  up.  Some 
of  the  colonies  that  built  ud  this  apiary 
were  taken  from  the  hills  in  the  distance. 
We  clip  all  our  queens  and  make  but  little 
increase. 

I  have  taken  Gleanings  25  years.  We 
sold  our  apiary  in  the  far  East  nine  years 
ago,  and  came  out  here  and  built  up  again. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  THERE  IN  SHAKING? 


An  Appeal  for  Actual  Experiments   to  Test  the 
Value  of  the  Plan. 


BY    GEO.    W.    WILLIAMS. 


The  theory  of  shaking  bees  in  a  system- 
atic manner  with  the  idea  of  simplifying 
some  of  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
apiary  and  stimulating  the  waning  energies 
of  a  stale  colony  has  been  discussed  to  some 
extent  in  the  journals,  both  intelligently 
and  otherwise.  It  is  amusing  to  note  the 
ease  with  which  some  decide  as  to  the  merits 
of  things  (in  their  own  minds)  without  giv- 
ing them  a  test,  and,  forthwith,  proceed  to 


advise  the  fraternity.  This  display  of  per- 
sonal egotism  could  be  passed  over  with  a 
smile  if  it  were  not  sometimes  a  little  dan- 
gerous. We  can  not  afford  to  allow  a  valu- 
able hint  or  idea  to  be  laughed  out  of  court 
without  a  fair  trial. 

Some  time  ago  a  theory  was  advanced  by 
myself  and  others,  supported  on  my  part  by 
25  years  of  observation  and  practice,  and  by 
others  on  actual  results  claimed.  The  theo- 
ry was  that  "shaking"  (i.  e.,  any  extraor- 
dinary disturbance  such  as  hauling  bees 
over  rough  roads,  transferring,  shaking  out 
on  the  ground,  etc.),  accomplished  desirable 
results  per  se,  and  that  this  simple  process 
in  itself  could  be  made  to  take  the  i^lace  of 
the  more  complicated  manipulations. 

Although  last  season  was  an  unfavorable 
one  for  actual  trials,  some  satisfactory  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  achievement  of  results. 
The  Roots  report  some  measure  of  success 
in  introducing  queens  by  the  shaking  plan. 
They  report  good  but  not  uniform  success. 
They  hope  to  find  the  cause  of  their  failures. 
Bro.  Doolittle  reports  a  rather  complicated 
plan  for  uniting  by  shaking  which  he  con- 
siders a  success.  By  the  way,  Bro.  Doolit- 
tle, I  have  had  uniform  success  by  shaking 
the  bees  from  the  two  or  more  colonies  to 
Vje  united  upon  a  cloth,  or  even  on  the  ground 
two  feet  from  the  entrance  of  a  hive  placed 
on  either  of  the  locations  or  any  other  de- 
sired, for  that  matter,  alternating  frames 
from  the  different  hives,  and  allowing  the 
bees  to  run  in  all  mixed  together,  doing  the 
work  at  dusk  so  as  to  be  sure  to  get  all  the 
field-bees  in.  Others  have  rei)orted  more  or 
less  favorably,  while  a  few  like  Mr.  Holter- 
mann  "think  "  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

Then  on  page  322,  May  15,  Leo  Gately 
takes  the  position  that  shaking  is  illogical 
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BRINGING   IN   THE   ABSCONDING   SWARM    IN   A  SECTION  OF  A 

BEE-TREE. 
The    entrance  was  closed  by  means  of  a  handkerchief  frozen  on  with 
snow.    The  ends  of  the  log  were  closed  with  snow. 

and  meaningless,  and  is  certain  that  the 
mere  act  of  diimi)ing  bees  out  on  the  ground 
is  of  absohitely  no  value.  He  believes  it  to 
be  an  error  to  say  that  the  act  of  dislodging 
the  bees  from  the  combs  in  a  pile  in  front  of 
the  hive  can  bring  results  ^jf  ?•  sc,  and  he  can 
not  see  why  this  should  bring  an  old  colony 
into  the  i)sychological  condition  any  thing 
near  that  of  a  newly  hived  swarm.  He  be- 
lieves the  increased  activity  manifested  by 
a  swarm  is  due  to  their  broodless  and  not  lo 
their  mental  condition.  As  Mr.  G.'s  i)osi- 
tion  is  a  purely  negative  one,  unsui)ported 


by  any  given  facts,  but 
based  solely  on  his  i)er- 
sonal    tlieory   and    l)e- 
lief,  I  will  not  answer 
his  theories.     But  as  it 
is  doubtless  his  honest 
belief,  and   i)oss  i  bl  y 
that    of  others,    I    ask 
that  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  mat- 
ter conduct  a  series  of 
experiments    this    sea- 
son   to    find   out    huw 
much  value  there  may 
be  in   shaking  in    the 
dilferent    inani])ula- 
tions,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the    fundamental 
claim  made    for    it    is 
that    it    puts  any  old 
colony,  i)roperly  shak- 
en, in  a  psychological 
condition  more  or  less 
similar    to  a    newly 
hived    s  w  a  r  m.     This 
principle,     established 
or  d  i  s  1)  r  o  V  e  d,  estab- 
lishes or  refutes  any  claims  made  for  the 
system.     So  I  would  suggest  that  you  com- 
pare shaken  with  natural  swarms  under  the 
following  conditions,  always  being  sure  that 
the  swarms  so  compared   are   identical   in 
size,  race  of  bees,  age  of  queens,  and  lime 
of  swarming. 

L  Hive  shaken  swarms  and  natural  ones 
alternately  on  empty  combs. 
2.  Ditto  on  starters, 
o.   Ditto  on  one-frame  of  brood. 
4.  lleturn  them  to  the  old  location  on  all 
the  brood. 


THE   LOG   SPLIT   OPEN   AND  THE   COMBS  OF  BEES   REMOVED. 


i 
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Then  if  you  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  re- 
sults are  practically  identical,  it  follows  that 
the  manipulations  possible  with  a  natural 
swarm  are  also  i)OSsible  with  the  other,  and 
introducing,  uniting,  moving  short  distance, 
increased  energy,  etc.,  are  possible  after 
shaking,  as  we  know  that  we  can  do  these 
things  with  swarms. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  have  no  ax  to 
grind  in  this  matter.  Personally  I  do  not 
care  whether  or  not  any  one  takes  the  short 
cuts  made  possible  by  shaking,  thus  increas- 
ing his  efficiency.  But  I  do  feel  the  natural 
affection  of  a  parent  for  his  offspring,  and 
desire  to  see  the  bees  have  a  square  deal, 
and  then  if  they  do  not  make  good  it  is  their 
own  misfortune. 

The  season  is  right  upon  us  to  begin  these 
experiments,  and  it  gives  promise  of  being 
a  good  one  to  put  this  idea  into  actual  ])rac- 
tice,  as  the  best  results  have  been  ai)parent 
during  a  long  and  abundant  How  (and,  in- 
cidentally. I  have  noted  that  hybrid  bees 
respond  more  favorably  than  any  others) . 
Above  all,  do  not  "  think  "  conclusions,  but 
know  before  you  draw  them. 

lledkey,  Ind. 


AN  ABSCONDING  SWARM  THAT  WAS  NOT 
CAPTURED  TILL  COLD  WEATHER. 


BY   G.    W.   TEBBS. 


Two  farmers  living  near  me  purchased 
two  colonies  of  my  Italian  bees  aVjout  two 
years  ago,  and  had  good  success  so  far  as 
honey  production  was  concerned.  But 
when  the  swarming  season  came  they  had 
difficulty  in  securing  the  swarms,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  farms  were  situated  in 
the  midst  of  swamps  connected  with  Pus- 
linch  I.,ake,  which  is  aljout  two  miles  in 
length.  I  advised  them  to  cut  the  wings  of 
their  queens,  and  so  keep  them  from  Hying 
into  inaccessible  places  when  they  left  the 
hive.  Previously,  however,  some  of  the 
swarms  got  away  into  the  bush,  and  api)ar- 
ently  were  lost  for  ever. 

One  day  last  winter  we  began  to  clear  a 
portion  of  the  bush  about  a  mile  from  the 
hives,  and  in  felling  a  big  tamarack  a  cloud 
of  bees  flew  out.     When  we  examined  the 


A   GARTKH   SNAKE   CAUGHT    KATING    BKK.S    AT   THE    ENTRANCE 
OF   A   HIVE. 


A   SWARM     FROM     THE     COLONY    THAT   WAS 
TAKEN    FROM   A  BEE-TREE   IN  WINTER. 

tree  we  found  that  the  colony  occupied 
about  seven  feet  of  the  tree,  the  entrance 
being  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 
After  allowing  the  bees  to  return  we  put  a 
handkerchief  over  the  entrance,  spreading 
it  so  as  to  permit  air  to  enter,  and  froze  it 
on  the  trunk  with  snow,  the  temperature 
being  about  14  below  zero.  We  then  sawed 
the  log  above  and  below  the  colony,  filling 
the  hollow  ends  with  snow,  and  brought  it 
home.  We  cut  the  log  half  way  through 
just  where  we  thought  we  could  get  at  the 
bees,  on  either  ends  of  the  combs,  and  then 
split  off  the  sawn  half, 
exposing  the  combs, 
'lliis  was  done  indoors. 
Then  we  transferred 
the  bees  from  nine  long 
combs  to  a  hive  of  par- 
tially uncapped  frames, 
l^acked  them  in  the 
usual  way  for  the  win- 
ter, and  brought  them 
through  in  good  shape. 
I  shook  the  bees  on  to 
the  frames  in  the  hive, 
and  extracted  about 
50  lbs.  of  honey  from 
the  natural  combs,  af- 
terward melting  them 
up.    The  log  is  preserv- 
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A  NORMAL   FRAME   OF   SEALED   BROOD. 


ed  as  a  curiosity  to  those  who  have  not 
seen  a  bee-tree  when  they  visit  my  apiary. 
Somehow  or  other,  that  honey  seemed 
sweeter  and  nicer  than  the  honey  we  get 
in  our  regular  way.  Was  it  the  novelty  and 
the  trouble  that  gave  it  its  flavor? 
Hespeler,  Ont.,  Can.,  June  IG. 


NORMAL  BROOD-REARING. 


Some   Characteristics  of  Races   in  the  Matter  of 
Brood-rearing ;  the  Influence  of  Environment. 


BY   E.    R.    ROOT. 


The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  frame 
of  sealed  brood  shows  the  work  of  a  normal 
Italian  queen  under  favorable  conditions, 
or,  rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  conditions 
during  warm  weather  or  when  the  colony  is 
sufficiently  strong  so  that  the  queen  can  ex- 
tend her  egg-laying  clear  out  to  the  end- 
bars.  While  the  camera  was  being  jiosed 
a  number  of  young  bees  emerged,  or  were 
just  hatching,  leaving  a  number  of  empty 
cells  in  the  center;  and  before  the  exposure 
was  taken  they  had  to  be  brushed  off  in  or- 
der to  show  a  clean  frame  of  brood.  The 
empty  cells  scattered  here  and  there  near 
the  margins  of  the  comb  contained  pollen. 
So,  taking  it  all  in  all,  this  would  represent 
a  good  comb  of  sealed  brood,  ratlier  fuller 
than  the  average.  The  queen  had  exident- 
ly  laid  all  her  eggs  within  24  hours  on  this 
side  of  the  comb.  Most  of  this  brootl,  i)rob- 
ably,  would  hatch  or  did  hatch  inside  of  24 
or  48  hours. 

This  frame  of  brood  is  a  little  abnormal 
for  an  Italian  queen,  in  that  the  brood 
alone  reaches  clear  to  the  top-bar  and  al- 
most to  the  bottom-bar,  and  comes  a  little 
nearer  the  end-bars  than  we  usually  find 
them.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  about  one 
inch  or  two  inches  of  cells  of  honey  near 
the  top-bar.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


there  is  apt  to  be  a  slight  stretching  of  the 
cells  near  the  top-bar — so  much  so  that  an 
Italian  queen,  at  least,  will  not  lay  in  them. 
The  bees  fill  these  with  honey,  or  with  syr- 
up if  they  are  being  fed.  An  Italian  queen 
generally  won't  come  much  nearer  than 
one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end- 
bars.  She  may.  however,  reach  clear  down 
to  the  bottom-taar  if  the  colony  is  fairly  pop- 
ulous. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions 
are  just  right  for  brood-rearing,  and  there  is 
not  much  honey  in  the  hive,  the  queen  will 
fill  out  a  frame  just  about  as  we  see  it  here, 
liecently  I  was  looking  over  one  colony 
of  Cyprians  that  we  have;  and  if  I  did  not 
look  at  the  bees  at  all,  nor  notice  their  nerv- 
ous, irritable  temperament,  I  should  know 
at  once  that  I  had  a  colony  of  Cy]irians  or 
Syrians,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  brood 
was  filled  clear  out  to  the  toj)  and  bottom- 
bars  and  to  the  end-bars.  In  fact,  there 
were  whole  frames  with  solid  masses  of 
brood  without  any  vacant  corners,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  average  frame  of  brood  from 
an  Italian  queen.  These  solid  frames  seem 
to  V)e  very  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
races  of  bees.  The  Italian  bees,  however,  at 
least  the  leather-colored  stock,  reared  as 
they  are  in  southern  Switzerland  and  north- 
ern Italy,  have  apparently  learned  by  cen- 
turies of  experience  that  the  brood  in  the 
corners  of  the  frames  and  the  extreme  edges 
of  the  hive  is  liable  to  be  neglected.  When- 
ever a  cold  night  comes  on,  the  cluster 
shrinks  in  a  Langstroth  hive  something  to 
the  form  of  an  oblong  sj^here  —  that  is  to 
say,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  an  egg.  Any 
brood  that  is  left  outside  of  this  cluster  is 
quite  sure  to  be  chilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Eastern  races  are  bred  in  hot  climates, 
and  t/u  ir  centuries  of  environment  have 
shown  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  "cut 
olT  the  corners'"  in  their  brood-rearing.  It 
tlierefore  follows  that  the  leather-colored 
Italian  bees  and  the  black  bees  are  better 
prepared  to  stand  the  shock  or  extremes  of 
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AN  EVERY-DAY  AFFAIR  AT   MEDINA. 


weather  or  temperature  night  or  day  during 
the  summer  time.  Experience  also  shows 
that  they  are  better  for  a  temperate  cUmate 
than  the  Eastern  races.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  bee-keep- 
ers in  our  tropical  climates  to  favor  the  ex- 
tra-yellow bees,  or  bees  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Eastern  blood. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF  A  NORINIAI.  COMB. 

A  further  examination  of.  this  comb  will 
show  that  every  capping  to  each  cell  of 
brood  is  convex.  While  not  so  much  so  as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  drone  brood,  yet  in 
every  case  of  normal-worker  brood  there  is  a 
fullness  about  the  cappings  that  sliows  a 
normal  condition.  Now  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  a  comb  that  has,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  cells  of  foul  brood,  or  at  least  that  is 
all  we  can  find.  You  will  discover  that 
many  cells  are  slightly  flattened.  On  look- 
ing into  them  we  fliad  nothing  specially 
wrong.  Possibly  a  little  later  these  same 
cells  will  develop  real  foul  brood,  either  the 
American  or  European. 

In  a  word,  there  is  a  sort  of  something  in 
the  appearance  of  a  normal  frame  of  brood 
that  shows  that  there  is  no  trace  of  disease 
in  it.  An  experienced  foul-brood  inspector, 
as  he  glances  over  a  frame  of  brood,  knows 
whether  that  colony  is  probably  healthy  or 
has  a  stray  cell  of  dead  matter  sometvhere 
nn  one  of  the  combs.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe just  the  exact  difference  between  a 
normal  frame  of  brood  and  one  that  has  a 
large  amount  of  healthy  brood  and  some 
brood  that  is  liable  to  show,  later  on,  infec- 
tion. 

QUEEN-CELL  WORK   AT   MEDINA. 

The  next  engraving  shows  what  we  see 
every  day  in  one  of  our  queen-rearing  yards 
where  we  are  raising  cells  off  from  the  wood- 
en cell-bases.  These  cells  are  raised  in  ex- 
tra-powerful colonies;  indeed,  our  cell-build- 
ers are  the  ones  that  give  us  the  most  trou- 


ble from  swarming.  We  are  obliged  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  swarming-pitch;  and  if  no 
honey  is  coming  in  they  are  fed  daily  a  lit- 
tle. This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  get  the  larvse  in  the  cells  lavishly  fed;  for 
it  is  very  important  that  these  baby  queens 
have  the  very  best  care  and  attention  in  the 
early  stages  "of  their  growth.  The  average 
visitor  can  go  through  any  of  our  queen- 
rearing  yards,  and  at  almost  any  time  an 
attendant  in  charge  will  pick  up,  quite  at 
random,  out  of  one  of  these  hives  a  cell- 
building  bar  and  find  cells  built  out  as  nice- 
ly and  evenly  as  this.  Occasionally  there 
will  be  a  miss,  but  those  misses  are  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule  now. 


THE  DISEASE  SITUATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


No  One  Race  Immune. 


BY  J.    T.    DUNN. 


The  condition  of  the  bees  in  the  San 
.Toaquin  Valley  is  not  as  we  would  like  to 
have  it.  P'urbpean  foul  brood  has  done 
much  damage  in  some  apiaries;  three- 
fourths  of  the  colonies  have  had  the  dis- 
ease; but  the  actual  loss  of  colonies  is  very 
small,  as  many  of  them  are  now  in  condi- 
tion for  the  alfalfa  flow,  which  has  just  be- 
gun. Requeening  has  done  much  to  check 
this  disease  in  this  county,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions  colonies  with  young  queens 
develop  the  disease. 

So  far  as  I  have  experimented  with  the 
disease,  race  has  very  little  to  do  with  it. 
I  have  used  all  imported  queens  to  breed 
from,  of  the  following  races:  Three-band 
Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans.  If 
the  colonies  are  strong  in  young  bees,  and 
if  virgins  are  used,  I  have  never  had  a  case 
develop.  On  the  other  hand,  if  colonies  are 
weak  in  bees  I  find  it  better  to  unite  enough 
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of  them  to  make  one  strong  colony  before 
giving  them  a  virgin. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  May  oL 


AUTOMOBILES   AND   MOTOR    CYCLES  FOR 
OUT-APIARY  WORK. 


limit  of  investment  of  a  motor  cycle.  If  we 
allow  for  ten  i)er  cent  depreciation  and  six 
per  cent  for  interest,  tKis  will  amount  to 
$;>2.00  a  year.  Then,  moreover,  there  is 
only  one  i)air  of  tires  to  take  care  of,  and 
the  tires  cost  less  than  half  what  a  single 
tire  would  cost  for  an  automobile,  and  there 


A  Combination  of  Livery  Rigs  and   Motor  Cycles 
the  Cheapest  for  the  Average    Apiarist. 

BY   E.    R.    ROOT. 


Some  little  time  ago  I  promised  to  have 
something  more  to  say  on  this  subject;  but 
I  have  been  deferring  doing  so  for  the  time 
being  that  I  might  look  into  the  matter  a 
little  further.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
been  testing  out  motor  cycles.  Several  of 
our  correspondents  of  late  have  mentioned 
the  value  of  this  vehicle  as  an  easy  and 
rapid  means  in  carrying  a  man  to  and  from 
the  outyards.  We  accordingly  i)urchased  a 
Vale,  which  is  a  light  powerful  machine, 
and  especially  adapted  for  hill-climbing 
and  for  rough  roads.  It  is  not  quite  so 
speedy  as  some  of  the  other  machines;  but 
for  our  purpose,  at  least,  in  view  of  some 
of  our  long  hills  we  thought  it  better 
to  have  a  machine  especially  adapted  for 
grades.  For  the  year  1910,  at  least,  we  de- 
cided to  use  a  motor  cycle  rather  than  pur- 
chase a  four-wheeled  automobile  wagon 
with  solid  tires  and  high  wheels,  costing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ?700  or  ?S()0.  If  we 
would  consider  interest  and  de]ireciation  on 
a  proposition  of  this  kind  the  amount  would 
hire  a  livery  for  every  day  for  two  months. 
In  the  matter  of  outyard  transportation,  if 
one  ])lans  rightly  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  carry  a  load  to  or  from  the  yard 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the 
meantime  a  man  must  go  to  an  outyard  at 


Ford  four-ijasscncer  pneiuiiatic-  tirid  aulomohile 


least  once  a  day  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
especially  if  there  be  danger  of  swarming. 
With  a  motor  cycle  he  can  take  in  the 
rounds  of  three  or  four  yards  in  just  a  few 
hours.  A  machine  such  as  the  'Sale  can  l)e 
bought  for  S-iOO.  There  are  some  higher- 
priced  machines,  but  no  l)etter,  as  the  added 
price  only  adds  to  the  speed  of  the  machine, 
so  that  we  may  consider  that  $200  is   the 


International  Harvester  auto  wagon    with    liiKli 
wheels  and  solid  tires.    Well  adapted  for  run- 
nine  on  bad  roads  or  in  the  mud. 

are  only  half  as  many  of  them.  Whether 
we  run  an  automobile  or  a  motor  cycle  the 
up-kee})  on  the  tires  and  replacement  will 
will  be  the  princii)al  items  of  expense. 
Gasoline  and  oil  are  insignificant  items.  A 
good  motor  cycle  ought  to  go  from  75  to 
100  miles  on  a  single  gallon  of  gasoline;  and 
at  a  moderate  speed  to  and  from  the  yards 
of,  say,  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  one  can  prac- 
tically bring  every  outyard  into  one  loca- 
tion. Now,  then,  if  the  stuff  is  hauled  by  a 
livery  to  and  from  outyards  once  or  twice  a 
week  the  motor  cycle  will  take  care  of  all 
the  other  visits  at  far  less  cost  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  handled  by  keeping  a  horse  and 
wagon.  If  one  has  his  own  rig,  that  is, 
horse  and  wagon,  there  are  some  six  months 
of  the  year  when  the  horse  is  eating  his 
head  olf.  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  fixed  ex- 
pense going  right  on,  while  with  a  motor 
cycle  tiiere  is  no  loss  but  depreciation.  ( )n 
the  basis  of  10  per  cent  for  six  months  this 
would  be  only  $10. 
Taking  every 
thing  into  con- 
sideration. I  have 
come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the 
average  bee-keep- 
er, if  he  lives  in 
town,  can  hire  a 
livery  for  hauling 
his  loads,  and  use 
a  motor  cycle, 
which  he  pur- 
chases outright, 
in  going  to  his 
yards,  at  far  less 
expense  than  he 
can  own  a  horse 
and  buggy  or  an 
automobile  wag- 
on. If  one  were  very  extensively  engaged 
in  keeping  bees,  and  had  a  series  of  eight 
or  ten  yards,  then  an  automobile  wagon 
and  a  motor  cycle  also  would  come  in  good 
play.  Both  would  more  than  ])ay  for  the 
interest  and  dejireciation  on  the  invest- 
ment: but  if  one  owns  only  about  three  or 
four  yards,  the  motor  cycle  will  do  prac- 
tically 90  per  cent  of  the  work  of  transpor- 
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lation,  and  in  much  less  time  than  a  horse 
and  buggy,  and  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

"liut,"  the  reader  will  say,  "'how  about 
bad  roads  in  the  spring  when  the  mud  is 
bad?"  I'se  the  livery,  of  course.  A  motor 
cycle  will  not  run  in  the  mud;  but  a  high- 
wheeled  auto  buggy  will  negotiate  mud 
about  as  well  as  a  horse  and  buggy. 

There  are  two  or  three  auto  buggies,  with 
high  wheels  and  solid  tires,  that  can  be 
bought  at  about  STUn.  If  one  wishes  to  com- 
bine business  and  pleasure,  particularly  if  he 
wishes  to  take  a  man  with  him  to  and  from 
the  yards,  then  an  auto  buggy  would  be 
better  than  a  motorcycle,  although  one  can 
carry  an  extra  man  behind  by  i)utting  on 
what  is  called  the  tandem  seat.  In  this 
connection  one  can  carry  considerable  light 
luggage  by  having  a  luggage-carrier  on  the 
rear  or  just  back  of  the  saddle.  After  one 
becomes  expert  he  could  probably  carry  two 
or  three  empty  hives  filled  with  frames  of 
foundation  or  an  equal  bulk  of  supers  con- 
taining sections  and  foundation;  but  I  would 


Auto  Buggy  made  by  the  Auto  Bug  Co.    This  machine  Is  well  adapted  for  running 

In  the  mud. 

not  advise  any  one  on  the  first  few  trips  to 
try  to  carry  any  luggage,  because  he  may 
have  a  bad  spill.  In  any  event,  the  foun- 
dation must  be  very  securely  fastened,  for 
riding  on  a  motor  cycle  is  a  good  deal  like 
riding  on  horseback.  There  is  considerable 
jolting;  and  while  the  rider  can  ease  up  at 
the  bumps,  because  he  can  stand  on  the 
pedals  the  same  as  he  does  on  an  ordinary 
bicycle,  the  luggage  in  the  rear  has  to  take 
the  full  force  of  all  the  jolts. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  consideration 
of  four-wheeled  vehicles.  If  the  roads  are 
fairly  good,  and  one  wishes  to  do  some  tour- 
ing and  combine  business  and  pleasure,  I 
would  advise  getting  a  pneumatic-tired  out- 
fit. If  he  feels  that  he  can  not  afford  the 
more  expensive  machines  he  will  find  the 
two-cylinder  five-passenger  Reo,  such  as  we 


use,  or  the  little  four-cylinder  Ford,  cajjable 
of  carrying  four  or  five  passengers,  about  as 
reliable  outfits  as  he  can  purchase.  If  one 
wishes  a  more  luxurious  riding  machine  and 
can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  let  him  get  a 
4-cylinder  Reo  at  81250,  or  a  4-cylinder  Over- 
land at  the  same  price.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  0\  erland  is  a  first-class  machine 
and  a  splendid  hill-climber.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  I  shall  get  one  when  I  get  a  new 
machine.  A  full-page  advertisement  of  it 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  These  machines 
are  made  in  immense  factories  so  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  reduced. 

The  chief  cost  in  the  way  of  maintenance 
of  an  automobile  is  the  pneumatic  tires.  On 
a  Ford  a  new  set  would  cost  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8125.  Jiy  careful  driv- 
ing they  will  run  two  years,  but  for  fast  and 
reckless  driving  they  would  not  last  a  year. 
I  make  tires  last  about  two  years,  and  some- 
times more.  I  rarely  drive  faster  than  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  much  of  the  time 
slower  than  that.  As  a  natural  consequence 
my  two-cylinder  Reo,  listing  at  $1000,  has  a 
very  low  up-keei).  For  three  years  tliis  ex- 
l^ense,  including  repairs  and  rejilacement  of 
tires,  has  been  only  $50.00  per  year.  Fast 
driving,  or  "joy  rides,"  as  they  are  called, 
are  expensive  for  repairs,  and  rei^lacements 
will  sometimes  about  equal  the  cost  of  the 

machine  in  a 
single  year. 
There  is  no 
earthly  excuse 
for  fast  driv- 
ing, and  people 
will  be  killed 
by  the  score 
until  our  laws 
are  better  en- 
forced. 

Where  roads 
are     bad     and 
ruts    are  deep, 
and     there     is 
need   of    clear- 
ance under  the 
a  X 1 e  t  r  e  e ,  we 
would      ad\ise 
the  use  of  solid 
tires  and  high 
wheels.     They  are  not  as  easy  on  the  ma- 
chine   and    the    engine;    but  with  careful 
driving   there  is  no   reason   why   the    run- 
ning gear  should  not  give  good  service.     If 
one  wishes   to  drive   in   muddy  roads  and 
gooti  roads  all  the  year,  the  high  wheels  and 
solid  tires  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  low- 
wheeled  i)neumatic  tires.     In  this  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  pneu- 
matic tires,  even  though  they  have  chains 
on,  are  not  adapted  for  running  in  the  mud. 
If  I  get  caught  in  a  storm  and  have  to  drive 
in  the  mud  I  do  it,  but  I  do  not  like  the  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  some  tests  that  I 
have  made  and  seen,  the  high-wheeled  solid 
tires  will  run  in  the  mud  almost  as  well  as 
a  horse  and  buggy.     Such  machines  come 
nearer   being  all   the  year-round   machines 
than  the  other  type.    If  one  has  macadamiz- 
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ed  roads  and  brick  jiavenicnt  I  would  l)y  all 
means  have  a  pneuniatif-lired  outfit. 

As  a  general  rule,  i)neuinatie-ttred  ma- 
chines are  better  built  than  those  sent  out 
with  high  wheels.  Most  of  the  concerns 
engaged  in  the  nnmufacture  of  the  buggy- 
tyi^e  high-wheeled  outfits  are  small.  There 
is  one  marked  exception,  however,  and  that 
is  in  the  ease  of  the  International  Harvest- 
er Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  These  peo- 
ple turn  out  annually  something  like  five 
thousand  machines,  and  they  are  sold  all 
over  the  United  States.  ( )ne  of  their  wag- 
ons is  shown  in  the  small  illustration. 
Another  machine,  sold  by  the  Auto  Bug 
Company,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  seems  to  be 
well  designed  and  well  built. 


A    POULTRY-HOUSE    FOR    FLORIDA    AND 
OTHER  SOUTHERN  LOCALITIES. 


BY   A.    I.    ROOT. 


In  our  issue  for  July  1,  page  4o3,  a  writer 
suggests  that  poultry-houses  in  their  region 
are  constructed  without  roofs  so  that  the 
rains  may  drown  the  fleas,  etc.  Now,  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  stick-tight  fleas  are 
worse  in  the  dry  sand  under  any  sort  of 
roof;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  decide  that  nothing  is  needed  to 
protect  any  part  of  the  poultry-house  from 
rain.  For  two  years  my  fowls  all  roosted 
in  evergreen  trees;  and  while  it  is  true,  as  a 
general  thing,  they  sufTered  little  inconven- 
ience, there  are  occa- 
sional cold  storms 
when  I  think  they 
need  shelter.  On  one 
occasion  my  flock  of 
Leghorns,  rooster  and 
all,  came  up  to  our 
woodhouse  door  and 
almost  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  go  in  out 
of  a  cold  northeasl 
storm.  As  I  had  no 
shelter  prepared  for 
them  I  drove  them 
back  and  made  them 
stay  out  in  the  wet: 
but  the  egg-yield  fell 
otf  quite  a  little  in  con- 
sequence. After  that 
I  went  to  work  and 
made  some  poultry- 
houses.  The  picture 
adjoining   shows    one. 

This  house  is  con- 
structed much  like  the 
brooder-house  describ- 
ed on  page  189,  March 
15.  The  sills  are  2X4; 
and   in   order  to  keep 

out  rats  and  every  thing  else  a  strip  of  inch- 
mesh  netting,  one  foot  wide,  is  tacked  to 
the  sills  and  let  down  in  the  ground  all 
around.  The  sills  are  sujjported  on  half- 
bricks,  to  keep  them  a  little  way  from  the 
ground  and  have  the  house  stand  square 


and  level.  All  the  rest  of  the  frame,  in- 
chuiing  rafters,  is  made  of  IXo-inch  lum- 
ber, ])laned.  Well,  the  corners  of  the  build- 
ing are  nailed  together  \'-shape,  as  you  will 
notice.  Ilight  under  the  eaves  a  V-shaped 
trough  is  nailed  against  the  end  of  the  raf- 
ters and  on  the  under  side.  This  is  not  to 
catch  the  rain  water,  for  the  shingles  pro- 
ject beyond  it;  but  it  was  put  on  to  give 
strength  to  the  building,  and  it  forms  a  very 
neat  receptacle  for  hammer  and  nails  and 
all  kinds  of  tools  or  any  thing  needed  in  the 
poultry-house.  The  shingles  are  nailed  on 
to  the  ribs,  which,  as  you  will  notice,  are 
made  of  this  same  iXo  stuff.  The  build- 
ings are  all  8  feet  wide,  and  some  of  them 
are  1'2,  some  14,  and  some  16  feet  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  fowls.  The  one 
in  the  cut  is  14  feet  long.  A  partition  of 
poultry-netting  divides  the  buildings  in  the 
center;  then  there  are  three  poultry-netting 
doors  all  just  alike.  They  are  hung  wuth 
spring  hinges,  such  as  are  used  on  screen- 
doors.  When  the  doors  are  all  hooked  open, 
there  is  a  full  passage  clear  through;  but 
every  night  after  the  chickens  have  gone  to 
roost  the  doors  are  all  closed.  This  was 
done  after  the  loss  of  thirty  or  forty  small 
chickens  from  skunks  and  opossums. 
The  south  side  is  all  covered  with  netting, 
as  you  will  notice.  The  lower  strips  are  of 
inch-mesh  netting;  the  one  above,  two-inch, 
and  the  same  incli  clear  around  the  build- 
ing. The  building  is  just  high  enough  so  I 
can  walk  through  it  without  touching  my 
cap.     The  north  side  is  a  little  longer  than 


A   POULTRY-HOUSE 


FOR    .SOITHKRN    F1>0K11)A, 

A.  I.  root's  ideas. 


vrr(UiliKNG   TO 


the  south  side,  and  comes  down  a  little 
lower.  Three  ro  )st-poles  are  on  the  north 
side. 

So  far  I  have  never  found  any  tiling  bet- 
ter for  nests  than  a  common  cheap  Hour- 
barrel.     These  barrels  are  secured  with  wire 
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to  the  partition  just  above  the  roosts.  I 
very  m-uch  prefer  having  the  barrels  up 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  because  it 
renders  unnecessary  so  much  stooping  over 
to  get  the  eggs;  and  when  you,  my  friends, 
get  to  be  seventy  years  old  you  will  be  glad 
to  have  things  so  arranged  that  you  can 
avoid  stooping.  One  nest-barrel  will  ac- 
commodate twelve  or  fifteen  hens.  If  you 
have  more  than  that  number  you  get  two 
barrels,  one  above  the  other. 

I  have  before  explained  that  we  keep  the 
premises  sweet  and  clean  by  raking  over  the 
droppings  as  soon  as  the  fowls  are  out  in  the 
morning. 

All  feeding  is  done  in  galvanized  tubs 
hung  by  wires  just  high  enough  so  rats  can 
not  gain  access.  There  is  another  thing  I 
like  about  these  tubs.  When  you  purchase 
a  quantity  of  grain  or  any  poultry  feed, 
throw  in  a  certain  quantity,  and  after  the 
chickens  have  picked  out  all  they  want  you 
can  readily  see  how  much  refuse  or  waste 
your  feed  contains.  One  of  these  compart- 
ments, 7X8  feet,  will  accommodate  fifteen  or 
twenty  laying  hens  very  nicely,  or  forty  to 
fifty  half-grown  chickens.  Each  building 
is  in  the  center  of  a  yard  containing  from 
one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  acre. 

The  shingles,  as  you  will  notice,  are  set 
about  two  inches  apart.  They  shed  rain 
just  as  well  this  way,  and  I  think  they  last 
longer,  because  they  dry  out  so  much  quick- 
er, besides  saving  expense.  The  building 
in  the  cut  was  not  quite  finished  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  I  afterward  found  some 
of  my  enterprising  pullets  would  get  up  in 
the  gable  to  roost.  Another  thing,  when  I 
wanted  to  catch  certain  fowls,  unless  the 
gable  opening  was  closed  with  netting  or 
otherwise  they  would  get  away  through  the 
opening.  And  I  must  not  omit  telling  you 
I  placed  some  poultry-netting  around  those 
nest-barrels  to  keep  the  chickens  from  roost- 
ing on  them;*  and  if  you  do  not  look  out 
your  chickens  will  be  going  into  the  barrel 
to  roost,  soiling  the  nest-eggs  and  nesting 
material.  To  prevent  this  we  have  a  gate 
made  of  poultry-netting  to  close  the  open 
end  of  the  barrel.  When  you  open  the  doors 
in  the  morning,  be  sure  to  open  the  barrels 
so  as  to  let  in  the  laying  hens.  When  you 
gather  the  eggs  at  night,  close  all  the  bar- 
rels. You  can  let  the  sitting  hens  hatch 
chickens  in  one  of  these  barrels,  but  a  very 

*  Right  here  let  me  remark  that,  If  you  want  your 
poultry-house  to  be  always  neat  and  tidy,  and  a 
place  where  you  can  Invite  your  lady  friends  if  you 
choose,  you  must  have  the  whole  inside  so  arranged 
that  the  fowls  can  not  possibly  let  their  droppings 
fall  anywhere  except  on  the  soft  sandy  floor.  To  do 
this,  every  bit  of  furniture  inside,  except  the  roof, 
must  be  so  that  no  hen  can  possibly  find  a  stand- 
ing-place on  top  of  it.  My  nest-barrels  soon  got  to 
be  very  untidy-looking  until  I  took  some  cheap 
netting  and  ran  it  from  the  barrel  up  to  the  roof  or 
nearly  there.  Sometimes,  of  course,  there  will  oc- 
casionally be  a  few  droppings  on  the  roost-poles; 
but  the  one  who  rakes  over  the  sand  early  in  the 
morning  can  very  quickly  cleanse  all  such  places 
with  a  handful  of  the  dry  sand.  My  Impression  Is 
that  stick-tight  fleas  can  be  kept  out  of  this  dry 
sand  on  the  floor  by  occasionally  spraying  with 
carbollneura  or  some  similar  substance.  My  broth- 
er is  now  making  experiments  along  this  line. 


much  better  way  is  to  have  a  similar  build- 
ing for  sitting  hens  and  nothing  else.  If 
you  use  barrels  and  nothing  else  for  nests 
you  can  take  a  hen  out  of  one  barrel  and 
put  her  into  another  (even  from  another 
building) ,  and  she  will  be  very  likely  to  set- 
tle down  contentedly. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  like  my  Florida  house 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  send  me 
some  criticisms.  Of  course,  such  buildings 
will  be  all  right  for  the  summer  time,  here 
in  the  North;  and  I  think  they  will  be  ever 
so  much  nicer  and  healthier  than  some  al- 
ready in  use.  Do  you  suggest  there  is  too 
much  draft?  Well,  I  am  satisfied  that  what 
draft  there  is  in  such  a  building  in  Florida, 
either  for  people  or  chickens,  will  never  do 
any  harm.  When  there  happens  to  be  a 
cold  wind,  so  severe  that  chickens  evidently 
wish  to  be  sheltered  from  it,  they  find  such 
shelter  under  the  roosts;  and  that  is  why  I 
boarded  up  the  north  side  and  a  part  of  the 
east  and  west  sides.  This  boarding-up  is 
done  with  cull  flooring  which,  as  I  have  be- 
fore explained,  we  get  for  only  $12.00  per 
1000  feet.  I  do  not  know  just  what  such  a 
structure  costs.  It  depends  on  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  the  lumber,  poultry-netting, 
and  carpenter  work. 

Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  the  building  in 
the  picture  was  built  almost  entirely  by  my 
colored  man  Wesley,  and  I  paid  him  only 
$1.50  a  day.  I  helped  him  to  build  two  or 
three,  gave  him  some  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  carpenter  tools,  etc.,  and  after 
that  he  built,  almost  entirely  alone,  the  one 
you  see  in  the  picture. 


LARGE  VERSUS  SMALL  HIVE-ENTRANCES. 


The    Large    Entrances    Mean    Greater    Quantity 
and  Better  Quality  of  Honey  in  the  South. 


BY  J.   J.   WILDER. 


The  appearance,  body,  flavor,  and  quan- 
tity of  honey  are  affected  to  some  extent  by 
the  ventilation  it  receives.  Watery  or 
greasy  capped  honey  and  thin  honey,  which 
soon  ferments,  generally  come  from  the 
most  populous  colonies  M'ith  small  shallow 
entrances,  especially  in  locations  where  the 
honey-flow  comes  in  mid-summer  or  in  set- 
tled weather  with  a  high  temjierature.  At 
least  this  has  been  my  experience,  and  I 
have  adopted  an  entrance  \}i  inches  across 
the  front  of  the  hives  and  \%  across  the 
back  so  as  to  give  a  current  under  the 
frames. 

This  is  done  by  placing  l^-inch  strips  the 
length  of  the  hives  under  them  on  the  regu- 
lar bottoms  as  soon  as  the  main  honey-flow 
is  on,  leaving  them  under  until  winter.  Bees 
will  store  more  honey  above  such  bottoms, 
and  it  is  of  much  better  quality.  Also  the 
comb  is  drier,  and  the  honey  retains  its 
whiteness  much  longer. 

If  comb  honey  is  set  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  high,  and  where  there  is  no  current 
of  air,  the  capping  will  soon  appear  brown- 
ish; and  if  the  honey  is  the  least  thin  it 
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Single-corab  observatory  hive  with  side  panels  removed,  showing  the  sections  above  the  brood-frames. 


■will  begin  to  ferment,  and  soon  the  capping 
will  appear  watery  or  greasy.  About  the 
same  condition  prevails  while  it  is  in  the 
hive.  From  experience  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  air  is  more  essential  in  the  hive  than 
the  average  bee-keeper  apprehends,  especial- 
ly in  localities  where  the  main  honey-flow 
comes  in  settled  warm  weather. 

When  I  first  began  bee-keeping  I  used 
very  small  entrances,  and  my  bees  would 
store  only  a  few  pounds  of  honey  from  the 
cotton-plant.  It  would  ferment  in  the  comb 
as  fast  as  they  stored  it.  It  would  all  be 
sour  by  the  time  the  flow  ceased,  and  about 
half  of  it  capi)ed,  which  would  have  a  wa- 
tery appearance.  Since  I  have  adopted 
large  entrances,  allowing  a  current  of  air  to 
pass,  my  yield  from  the  cotton-plant  is  far 
greater,  and  the  honey  is  thick  and  very 
wholesome,  and  the  cappings  are  light  and 
very  dry.  I  contracted  the  entrances  of  a 
few  hives  this  season,  and  found  that  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  as  in  former 
years. 

A  bee-kee])er  near  one  of  my  apiaries  from 
which  I  always  get  a  good  crop  of  honey 
has  25  colonies,  and  does  not  get  enough 
honey  for  his  own  use.     The  only  way  this 


can  be  accounted  for  is  that  he  has  very 
small  entrances. 

Large  entrances  with  a  current  of  air  pass- 
ing under  the  frames  check  loafing  as  well 
as  swarming  to  some  extent,  and  overheat- 
ed brood  and  other  difficulties  which  we 
bee-keepers  have  to  contend  with  in  these 
low,  damp,  hot  sections  are  done  away  with. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


EXHIBITING  BEES  AT  FAIRS, 


BY  H.  H.  ROOT. 


Within  the  last  few  years  exhibitors  have 
learned  that  live  bees  create  more  interest  at 
a  fair  than  almost  any  other  one  thing.  Too 
often,  however,  the  bees  are  not  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  a  colony  is  placed 
in  an  ordinary-sized  hive,  having  glass  sides, 
very  little  ,can  be  learned  of  the  bees  and 
their  habits  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
visible  parts  of  the  outside  combs  are  not  at 
all  representative  of  the  combs  inside.  Fur- 
thermore, the  few  bees  on  the  outside  are 
generally  running  around  trying  to  get  out 
and  acting  more  or  less  demoralized. 
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The  best  and  most  convenient  way  for  ex- 
hibiting bees  is  the  single-frame  observatory 
hive.  A  comb  may  be  selected  containing 
brood  in  all  stages,  both  worker  and  drone, 
and  if  the  queen  is  placed  on  such  a  comb 
with  the  bees,  a  crowd  will  stand  for  hours 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  queen,  of 
the  bees  that  are  just  hatching,  of  the  eggs, 
etc. 

The  invariable  question  is,  "Are  those 
bees  making  honey?"  And  to  carry  out  the 
plan  and  have  the  bees  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  possible,  it  is  best  to  locate  the  hive  with 
one  end  on  a  windowsill,  using  a  short 
"  bridge  "  to  extend  from  the  entrance  un- 
der the  sash  out  to  the  outside.  The  bees 
will  fly  in  and  out  just  as  though  the  hive 
were  out  of  doors.  Blocks  of  wood  should 
close  the  open  space  on  either  side  of  the 
hive  under  the  sash,  so  that  returning  bees 
may  not  fly  in  at  the  wrong  place  and  come 
out  in  the  interior  of  the  room. 

So  small  a  colony  can  not  produce  surplus 
honey  to  speak  of,  but  the  exhibit  is  made 
much  more  attractive  if  four  sections  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  completion  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part.  These  may  be  selected  from 
any  super,  or  the  hive  from  which  the  bees 
are  taken,  and  the  whole  process  is  then  clear 
almost  at  a  glance.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
remove  the  sections  and  comb  from  a  single- 
frame  hive  of  this  pattern,  but  if  the  ends 
are  made  as  in  Fig.  2  the  difficulty  is  at  once 
overcomie.    As  shown,  the  two  ends  above 


the  brood-frame  are  sawed  out  so  that  the 
fingers  may  reach  through  the  slots  and 
grasp  the  ends  of  the  top-bar  of  the  frame, 
so  that  it  may  be  lowered  into  place  without, 
a  jar.  The  section-holders  may  then  be  let 
down  in  the  same  way  and  the  two  brass 
hinged  plates  swung  up  into  position  and 
fastened.  When  the  cover  is  on,  the  hive  is 
thus  perfectly  bee-tight,  and  yet  the  section- 
holders  and  frame  may  be  lifted  out  at  a 
moment's  notice.  It  is  quite  important  to 
make  the  removal  of  these  parts  easy,  for  so 
small  a  colony  can  not  be  kept  indefinitely 
and  a  fresh  comb  must  be  inserted  occasion- 
ally. At  fairs,  which  last  only  a  few  days, 
a  change  of  comb  is  usually  not  necessary; 
but  in  schoolrooms  or  in  private  homes, 
where  the  observatory  hive  is  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  bees, 
a  fresh  comb  must  be  put  in  quite  often. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 


BY   N.    E.    FRANCE. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion this  year.  It  will  probably  be  some 
time  during  October,  although  the  exact 
date  is  not  yet  decided.  Get  ready  for  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  Every  bee- 
keeper who  can  possibly  arrange  to  be  pres- 


i 


\   B 


The  brass  plates  at  the  ends  of  the  "super"  swung  down  to  permit  the  easy  removal  of  the  brood- frame. 
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eiit  should  attend  this  meeting.  Particu- 
lars as  to  the  dale,  program,  etc.,  will  be 
announced  later.  Watch  the  bee-papers  for 
it. 

The  membership  of  the  National  to-day 
(June  18)  is  o88o.  It  will  be  more  than 
4000  by  the  time  of  the  National  meeting. 
There  are  a  few  who  should  renew  now;  but 
after  the  honey-harvest  all  will  attend  to 
that,  surely. 

Many  report  that  their  bees  are  doing 
well.  To-day  we  began  extracting,  and  with 
four  machines  and  steam-knives  we  took  off 
a  ton  of  honey.  My  son,  who  does  all  the 
uncapping,  says  that,  of  all  the  several 
methods  of  uncapping  honey,  he  prefers  the 
steam-heated  knife. 

If  any  member  of  the  National  wants  a 
copy  of  my  State  Inspector's  Annual  Re- 
port for  Wisconsin,  and  will  write  me  for  it, 
I  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  of  it. 

A  renewal  of  membership  was  just  re- 
ceived from  a  bee-keeper  who  has  kept  bees 
the  greatest  number  of  years  continuously 
— 88  years,  I  believe.  The  member  is  John 
Cline,  of  Darlington,  Wis.  The  "boys" 
stay  with  us. 

The  number  of  copies  of  the  last  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  are  getting  low;  but 
so  long  as  any  are  left  I  will  mail  a  copy 


to  each  new  member.  A.lso,  for  4  cents  for 
postage  on  each  copy  I  will  mail  to  any  one 
other  back  numbers  of  Reports,  as  there  are 
a  few  of  them  still  left. 

The  program  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  is  being  prepared.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  meetings  the 
National  has  held  in  many  years.  If  the 
honey  crop  should  prove  to  be  a  good  one 
between  now  and  that  time,  the  attendance 
ought  to  be  a  record-breaker. 

A  bee-keeper  sent  his  National  dues, 
claiming  he  wanted  help  at  once,  as  his 
swarms  lit  on  his  neighbor's  apple-trees, 
and  the  neighbor,  with  a  revolver,  said  he 
would  shoot  trespassers.  He  claimed  the 
bees  ruined  his  apples  and  sucked  the  juice 
from  his  onions!     How  is  that  for  charges? 

Platteville,  Wis. 


PATENTED    FOUNDATION  WITH    A    RE- 
INFORCING OF  CLOTH  IN  THE  BASE. 


BY  INVENTOR. 


HONEY    hasn't   DOUBLED  IN     PRICE; 
MORE   OF   IT? 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that 
I  have  just  received  notice  that  my  claims 
for  improvement  in  honey-comb  foundation 
have  been  allowed,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
letter  of  my  attorney,  which  I  inclose  for 
your  information.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the 
device  is  fully  covered 
in  the  "claim  "  quot- 
ed by  Mr.  Hough.  I 
wish  you  would  try  it 
out  under  your  own 
observation,  so  that 
you  may  be  fully  in- 
formed and  satisfied 
as  to  its  merits.  Un- 
til very  lately  I  fully 
believed  that  any  sort 
of  swarm,  in  any  con- 
dition, would  accept 
the  reinforced  founda- 
tion as  readily  as  they 
would  take  to  a  natu- 
ral comb-starter;  but 
a  little  time  ago  I  pro- 
posed to  shake  a 
swarm  to  prevent 
swarming.  O  n  get- 
ting busy  with  them 
I  found  that  they  had 
cast  a  swarm  the  day 
before;  but  I  shook 
the  hive  out  on  to 
empty  combs,  except 
one  comb  of  brood, 
and,  very  unadvised- 
ly, put  in  a  frame 
with  a  reinforced 
starter  (7X7).  It  was 
unadvisedly  done,  as 
there  were  not  bees 
enough  to  cover  prop- 
erly one-third  of  the 
other  frames,  and  al- 
most no  honey  com- 
ing  in.      (I  will    say 


WHY  don't   you    eat 
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here,  that,  Mhere  I  am,  after  a  little  flow  in 
March  and  April,  there  is  very  little  honey- 
flow — honey  flowers — till  the  sumac  bloom) . 
As  I  have  had  bees  in  fully  as  good  condi- 
tion cut  out  an  all-wax  foundation  I  really 
attach  but  little  importance  to  that  expe- 
rience of  non-acceptance  of  that  sheet,  ex- 
cept it  has  suggested  to  me  the  probable  or 
possible  desirability  of  using  my  device  in 
full  sheets  in  divided  or  two-part  frames; 
also  the  fabric,  if  cloth,  should  be  of  the 
lightest  and  hard-spun  thread.  It  may 
well  be  that  a  tough  paper  of  manilla  tissue 
would  be  preferable  to  woven  fabric.  Paper 
tissue  I  have  never  tried;  but  I  have  used  a 
frame  filled  with  a  wax-saturated  cloth, 
plain,  with  no  cell-markings,  with  the  most 
perfect  success — so  far  as  its  acceptabilUy 
went;  but  you  may  well  imagine  that  the 
cell  formation  looked  as  though  there  had 
been  a  diminutive  earthquake,  as  each  bee 
seemed  to  begin  just  where  it  happened  to 
be,  and  without  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
others. 

I  believe  you  will  find  this  device  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  in  the  brood-nest  and  in 
the  extracting-supers  brought  out  in  many 
years. 


[We  have  noted  carefully  all  you  say  in 
reference  to  your  invention.  This  is  a  very 
old  idea,  worked  out  and  used  by  A.  I.  Root 
some  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  made  and 
sold  it,  but  had  to  abandon  it  because  the 
bees  sooner  or  later  would  gnaw  down  the 
combs  that  were  made  on  it.  The  same 
idea  has  also  been  patented  in  one  form  and 
another  by  other  people,  notably  by  one 
party  in  Cuba,  who  recently  obtained  a 
United  States  patent.  Your  claim  is  limit- 
ed to  the  use  of  a  "permeable  reinforcing 
fabric  medium,"  and,  as  such,  is  very  lim- 
ited and  narrow.  We  doubt  if  the  patent 
would  ever  be  worth  any  thing  to  you,  be- 
cause if  there  had  been  any  thing  in  the 
idea  we  would  have  used  it  many  years  ago. 
The  thing  has  been  invented  over  and  over 
again,  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  had  to  be  abandoned.  Foundation 
made  of  cloth  makes  beautiful  combs  to 
start  with.  The  product,  when  drawn  out 
into  combs,  looks  all  right;  but  you  will 
find  more  trouble  just  exactly  like  what 
you  describe.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make 
such  foundation,  but  the  two  objections  to 
it  are,  first,  the  expense  of  the  fabric;  and, 
second,  the  fact  that  the  bees  are  hostile  to 
any  thing  like  fiber.  In  the  dull  season 
they  are  apt  to  gnaw  down  the  combs,  as 
they  will  do  sometimes,  until  they  are  in 
shreds.  Sometimes  combs  of  this  kind 
from  reinforced  foundation  will  run  for  two 
or  three  years. 

We  do  not  like  to  throw  cold  water  upon 
your  proposition  or  invention,  but  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  give  you  our  experience.  In 
view  of  the  citations  and  the  write-ups  that 
were  made  of  this  very  product  years  ago  in 
the  back  volumes  of  the  bee-journals,  your 
patent  would  be  of  little  or  no  value. — Ed.] 


SIZE  OF  HIVES. 


The  Eight-frame,  Formerly  Considered  the  Best, 

Now  Giving  Way  to  the  Ten-frame;  A.  I. 

Root's  Opinion  on  the  Subject. 


BY   BARRETT   PIERSOX. 


It  is  interesting  to  read  the  discussions 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ten-frame  hive  as 
against  the  eight-frame.  The  editor  has  put 
himself  upon  record,  page  338,  June  1,  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  ten-frame,  and  Dr. 
Miller  seems  inclined  that  way  also. 

I  quote  the  following  from  page  145  of  the 
A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  1891  edition,  which  I 
think  was  the  last  edition  entirely  written 
by  A.  I.  Root.  "The  eight-frame  L.  hive 
is'  now  generally  conceded  to  be  the  best 
working  size;  and  it  is  plenty  large  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  queen  will  seldom  lay 
in  more  than  eight  frames  in  the  brood-nest. 
If  lier  brooding  capacity  extends  beyond 
this,  unless  she  is  restrained  she  will  go  into 
the  top  story.  In  the  ten-frame  hive,  Ital- 
ians especially  will  fill  eight  frames  with 
brood,  and  the  two  outside  ones  with  honey, 
and  this  quantity  of  stores  is  apt  to  make 
them  quite  loath  to  enter  the  super.  If  the 
lower  eight  frames  are  filled  with  brood  just 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  there  are 
no  more  frames  below,  just  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  nectar  begins  the  bees  are  obliged  to 
put  it  where  we  want  it — that  is,  in  the  up- 
per story." 

There  are  few  bee-keepers  who  have  ob- 
served the  habits  of  bees  closer,  or  devised 
more  articles  to  meet  their  needs,  than  A.  I. 
Root,  and  the  above  shows  that  the  eight- 
frame  hive  was  the  right  size  in  1891. 

Prof.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  once  said  that  farmers  had  uncon- 
sciously improved  corn  by  always  selecting 
the  bes\  ears  for  seed  As  bee-keepers  and 
queen-breeders  have  always  selected  the  best 
queens  in  their  yards  for  breeders,  the  bees 
of  to-day  are  better,  and  the  queens  are  more 
prolific  than  tliose  of  1891. 

In  almost  all  apiaries  thereare  some  queens 
whose  needs  an  eight-frame  hive  would  bet- 
ter meet  than  a  ten-frame;  but  as  the  de- 
mand for  supplies  shows  that  the  ten-frame 
has  the  preference,  it  follows  that  the  bee- 
keepers believe  it  is  better  to  use  eight- 
frames  in  a  ten-frame  hive  for  the  poor 
queens  than  to  crowd  the  more  prolific 
queens  in  the  eight-frame  hive. 

Flint,  Mich. 

[The  paragraph  in  the  old  1891  edition  of 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  which  you  credit 
to  A.  I.  Root,  was  written  by  E.  R.  Root. 
The  logic  of  the  times  and  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  bee-keepers,  the  tendency  of 
the  bee-keeping  public  to  change  from  eight 
to  ten  frame  hives,  and  our  own  personal 
experience,  led  us  to  believe  that  ten-frame 
hives  are  better  than  the  eight-frame.  If  a 
queen  can  not  quite  fill  ten  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  reduce  ten  down  to  eight-frame 
capacity;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  add  two  ex- 
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tia  frames  to  the  smaller  hive.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  we  are  frank  to  admit  that  hard 
stubborn  facts  have  changed  our  views  on 
this  subject  in  the  last  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years. 

A.  I.  Root  himself  never  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  eight-frame  hive  any  more 
than  to  say  that  when  we  first  introduced  it 
twenty  years  ago  he  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take. He  beheved  father  Langstroth  was 
about  right  when  he  fixed  the  ten-frame 
size  as  the  right  capacity  for  the  average 
colony  under  average  conditions.  A.  I.  Root 
himself  has  never  changed  frora  that  posi- 
tion. In  the  early  editions  of  the  A  B  C  he 
recommended  the  ten-frame  hives.  We  be- 
gan our  work  of  revising  the  A  B  C  in  1887. 
—Ed.] 


LIFTING  MADE  EASY. 


BEES  OF  AFRICA. 


A  Newly  Published  Work, 


BY  BURTON  N.    GATES. 


In  a  monograph  entitled  "Die  Bienen 
Afrikas  nach  dem  Stande  unserer  heutigen 
Kenntnisse,"*  by  Dr.  H.  Friese,  the  noted 
European  authority  on  bees,  is  presented, 
according  to  a  review  of  the  work  by  Prof. 
W.  M.  Wheeler,  in  Science,  Vol.  31,  No. 
798,  pp.  580-582  (April  15,  1910),  "practical- 
ly all  that  is  known  concerning  the  Ethio- 
pian apifauna." 

"In  all,  777  species  of  bees  are  enumerat- 
ed ...  .  The  introductory  part  of  the 
work  will  interest  the  student  of  geographi- 
cal distribution,  since  it  contains  a  number 
of  maps  showing  the  ranges  of  some  of  the 
more  characteristic  genera  of  bees,  both  in 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world." 

According  to  the  data  presented,  it  is  of 
interest  to  biologists  to  note,  as  Professor 
Wheeler i)oints out,  "that  the  Ethiopian  re- 
gion, though  it  may  actually  possess  as 
many  as  1000  to  1200  species  of  bees,  accord- 
ing to  Friese's  estimate,  has  a  much  poorer 
apifauna  than  Europe.  This  bears  out  the 
author's  statement  that  bees  are  not  really 
tropical  insects,  but  have  their  optimum 
area  of  specialization  in  the  north  temperate 
zone."  There  must  have  been,  then,  dur- 
ing geologic  time,  a  migration  into  the  trop- 
ics. 

Concerning  the  social  bees  of  the  Ethiopi- 
an region,  their  are  "29  species  of  Trigona, 
the  honey-bee,  and  four  of  its  sub-species  and 
varieties  {Apis  mellifica;  A.  unicolor-ad- 
ansoni,unicolor-interm.i88a,unicolor-freisei, 
and  the  typical  unicolor).  The  bumble- 
bees (Bomhus)  are  absent  from  the  Ethio- 
pian region,  though  they  are  known  to  oc- 
cur in  tropical  South  America. 

College  Park,  Md. 


*ZooloKlsche  und  anthropologlsche  Ergebnlsse 
elner  Forschungsreise  Im  westllchen  und  centralen 
Slid  Afrlka  ausgefiihrt  In  den  Jahren  190:^1905.  rait 
Unterstiitzung  der  kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu 
BerUn  von  Dr.  Leonhard  Schultze.  2  vols.;  475  pp.;  2 
pi.,  19  charts,  and  one  text  figure.  Jena:  Gustav 
Fischer.  1909. 


How  the    Hard  Work  in  Connection  with   Man- 
aging an  Apiary  May  be  Simplified. 


BY   HARRY  LATUROP. 


Miss  Candler  tells  us,  in  Bee-keepers'  He- 
view  for  January,  that  "it  seems  a  surprise 
to  some  people  to  find  a  woman  who  is  a 
bee-keeper,"  and  that  it  surprises  her  that 
they  should  take  that  view  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  her  excellent  article  she  discloses 
the  reason  why  people  look  at  bee-keeinng 
as  a  work  not  exactly  suited  to  women.  She 
says  she  has  worked  too  hard  at  times,  and 
that  lifting  is  the  hardest  part  of  bee-work 
for  women. 

I  don't  believe  that  being  a  woman  nec- 
essarily involves  physical  weakness;  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  average  woman  is  not  as 
strong  as  the  average  man.  There  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  thing  as  making  up  for  the  lack 
of  physical  strength  by  intelligence,  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  every  situation  that  calls 
for  physical  exertion,  and  by  using  it  as  an 
aid  to  greater  efficiency. 

It  was  my  fortune  (or  misfortune)  to  be 
built  on  the  rather  light  order.  My  usual 
weight,  in  good  health  and  ordinary  dress, 
is  135  pounds.  All  my  life  since  boyhoo  1  I 
have  had  something  to  do  with  lines  of  work 
that  required  lifting  and  handling  heavy 
things.  I  began,  when  18  years  of  age,  to 
run  a  one-horse  dray  in  a  village.  In  this 
service  I  delivered  trunks  to  upper  rooms, 
helped  carry  cook-stoves  upstairs  and  down, 
and  delivered  barrels  of  syrup  and  heavy 
packing-cases  to  the  stores.  Being  light  in 
weight  I  soon  learned  how  to  take  hold  of 
things  so  as  to  handle  them  easily  and  avoid 
straining  myself. 

After  the  dray  business  I  have  had  years 
of  handling  freight  and  baggage  at  different 
railroad  stations.  In  all  my  draying  experi- 
ence I  was  never  hurt  except  once,  and  that 
was  when  a  friend  helped  me  to  unload  a 
cask  of  syrup  in  front  of  a  store.  In  some 
manner  one  of  my  toes  got  under  the  edge 
of  the  barrel  and  was  crushed.  If  my  friend 
had  allowed  me  to  handle  the  article  alone 
I  would  not  have  received  the  injury. 

I  always  wanted  to  take  a  course  of  physi- 
cal training  in  a  gymnasium;  but  having 
no  opportunity  to  do  so  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  using  my  daily  work  as  a  sort  of  gymna- 
sium training.  The  plan  worked  well. 
There  is  an  immense  ]30wer  in  mind — the 
will — the  mental  attitude  we  assume  toward 
a  task.  Go  into  the  gymnasium  and  see. 
how  the  skillful  athlete  takes  hold  of  his 
work.  The  lifting  of  heavy  weights  or  oth- 
er difficult  feats  of  strength  is  a  joy  to  him, 
because  he  goes  at  it  in  the  right  way.  So 
when  I  have  to  lift  or  move  a  heavy  object 
I  consider  that  I  am  in  my  gymnasium,  and 
that  the  doing  of  the  task  in  the  right  way 
is  to  train  and  benefit  me. 

There  are  certain  rules  to  be  observed. 
Whenever  you  take  hold  to  lift,  always  lift 
on  a  full  breath.     Fill  your  lungs  as  full  of 
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air  as  you  possibly  can,  and  hold  it  while 
making  the  tug.  Look  well  to  your  foot- 
ing; see  that  your  feet  are  planted  squarely; 
or  if  you  are  to  walk  with  a  burden,  see  that 
the  path  is  clear  to  avoid  stumbling.  If  you 
are  not  certain  of  your  path,  and  can  not 
watch  it,  slide  your  feet  along  and  feel  the 
way.  In  this  way  I  have  carried  heavy 
hives  down  hill  in  the  dark  and  never  a 
stumble.  Always  keep  balanced;  think  of 
the  skill  of  the  rope-walkers.  They  under- 
stand this  balancing  business  to  a  finish, 
and  there  is  a  lot  in  it. 

With  me  the  work  in  the  apiary  has  not 
been  difficult.  I  lift  every  thing  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lift.  I  carry  the  hives  in  and 
out  of  the  cellar  alone,  and  often  carry  in 
some  double-deckers — that  is,  when  winter- 
ing in  two,  eight,  or  ten  frame  bodies. 

Last  fall  while  duck-hunting  I  carried  a 
200-pound  man  across  a  shallow  branch  of 
the  Wisconsin  because  I  had  rubber  boots, 
and  he  feared  to  get  wet  feet.  As  the  foot- 
ing was  quite  firm  I  found  it  a  very  easy 
task  compared  with  some  lifts. 

I  am  not  trying  to  establish  the  fact  that 
I  can  lift  unusually  heavy  weights,  but  that 
I  can  do  the  lifting  in  the  apiary  without 
injuring  myself  or  being  compelled  to  say  I 
did  work  that  was  too  heavy  for  my  strength. 

There  are  tasks  beyond  my  strength;  and 
if  I  should  take  hold  to  lift  the  honey-house 
the  effort  would  not  hurt  me,  with  my  meth- 
od of  lirocedure.  I  would  simply  cease  my 
effort  to  lift  the  object,  and  immediately  be- 
gin to  plan  some  other  way  to  accomplish 
the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  given  for  lift- 
ing made  easy,  I  would  say,  avoid  nervous 
jerky  motions.  Avoid  a  wrong  attitude  of 
mind  toward  your  work.  Learn  how  to  get 
real  rest  by  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscu- 
lar system.  It  requires  only  a  few  minutes 
to  regain  a  feeling  of  buoyancy  after  a  hard 
tug  if  one  goes  at  it  in  the  proper  manner. 

I  hope  that  Miss  Candler  and  many  other 
lady  bee-keepers  may  get  hold  of  a  useful 
hint  or  two  from  the  foregoing.  The  thing 
that  I  wish  to  impress  is  that  any  one  can 
work  at  bee-keeping  without  danger  of 
strain  or  injury  if  he  is  careful  to  apply  the 
principles  I  have  sought  to  convey. 

Bridgeport,  Wis. 


CANNING  FRUIT  WITHIHONEY. 


Can  What  You  Can. 


BY   MRS.  H.  K.  BEARD. 


Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bee-keepers' 
Association  at  their  meeting  last  September. 

There  is  no  mystery  or  luck  about  the  suc- 
cessful canning  of  fruit.  If  properly  done, 
failure  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  The 
fruits  or  vegetables  should  be  barely  ripe, 
never  over-ripe,  perfect  of  their  kind,  or  at 
least  with  no  fermentation  started  in  them, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  taken  from  tree  or 
garden  and  sealed  up  in  jars  the  better. 
New  fruit-jars  are  best  put  over  the  fire  in 


cold  water  to  cover  them,  brought  slowly  to 
a  boil,  and  slowly  cooled;  then  they  will 
stand  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

If  particular  about  keeping  the  fruit  in 
shape,  or  where  a  large  amount  is  to  be  done 
at  once,  it  is  usually  put  uncooked  into  the 
jars  and  covered  with  the  honey.  The  jars 
are  then  set  into  a  larger  boiler  with  a  per- 
forated rest  under  them  to  keep  them  from 
the  bottom.  Fill  the  boiler  with  cold  water 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  of  the  jars.  Screw 
the  tops  on  rather  loosely;  put  the  cover  on 
the  boiler  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Both  fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  done  up  in  this  way. 
As  a  rule  the  latter  is  more  difficult  to  keep 
than  fruit,  and  require  much  longer  cook- 
ing. 

Twelve  quarts  of  raspberries  require  two 
quarts  of  honey.  Put  two  quarts  of  the 
fruit  in  the  preserving-kettle  and  heat  slow- 
ly on  the  stove.  Crush  the  berries  with  a 
wooden  vegetable  -  masher  and  spread  a 
square  of  cheese-cloth  over  a  bowl  and  turn 
the  crushed  berries  and  juice  into  it.  Press 
out  the  juice  and  turn  it  into  the  preserving- 
kettle.  Add  two  quarts  of  honey  and  put  it 
on  the  stove.  When  (he  syrup  begins  to 
boil,  add  the  remaining  ten  quarts  of  ber- 
ries. Let  them  heat  slowly.  Boil  ten  min- 
utes, counting  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
bubble.  Skim  well  while  boiling.  Put  in 
cans  and  seal. 

Of  cherries,  take  six  quarts,  1%  quarts  of 
honey.  Measure  the  cherries  after  the  stones 
have  have  been  removed.  Pit  them  or  not, 
as  you  please.  If  you  pit  them,  be  careful 
to  save  all  the  juice.  Put  the  honey  in  the 
preserving-kettle  over  the  fire  until  it  sim- 
mers. Put  in  the  cherries  and  heat  slowly 
to  the  boiling-point.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
skimming  carefully. 

Of  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  you  take 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  in  honey.  Plums 
should  boil  about  fifteen  minutes;  peaches 
and  pears,  from  twenty  to  thirty. 

Blackberries  are  put  up  same  as  raspber- 
ries. 

Of  strawberries,  take  four  quarts  of  fruit 
and  \}i  quarts  of  honey.  Boil  ten  minutes. 
From  the  time  it  begins  to  boil,  skim  well. 

Of  rhubarb,  take  equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
honey.     Boil  ten  minutes. 

Of  apples,  take  two  quarts  of  fruit  and 
one  pint  of  honey  and  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Boil  twenty  minutes. 

Of  corn,  take  two  quarts,  cut  oflf  the  ear; 
half  a  pint  of  honey,  one  pint  of  water,  four 
even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt;  boil  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  then  put  into  jars  or  bottles. 

Of  tomatoes,  take  three  quarts,  one  pint 
of  honey,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt;  boil 
the  same  as  corn. 

Of  corn  and  tomatoes,  take  two  quarts  of 
corn,  two  quarts  of  tomatoes,  one  and  a 
half  pints  of  honey,  half  a  pint  of  water, 
five  even  tablespoonfuls  of  salt;  boil  thirty 
minutes,  then  seal. 

Grape,  raspberry,  blackberry,  cherry, 
plum,  and  peach  juices  are  made  as  follows: 
One  quart  of  juice,  one  pint  of  honey;  boil 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
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VENTILATION  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  PRE- 
VENT SWARMING  A  MATTER 
OF  LOCALITY. 


BY   ALFRED  L,.  HARTL. 


On  page  691,  Nov.  15,  1909,  Dr.  Miller  dis- 
cusses ventilation  to  ])revent  swarming,  and 
the  editor  calls  for  reports.  For  the  first  few 
seasons  I  gave  every  colony  an  entrance  y% 
inch  by  the  width  of  the  hive.  I  had  al- 
ways been  a  believer  in  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  I  certainly  did  not  want  my  bees  to  suf- 
fer from  a  lack  of  it;  but  exi)eriment  and  ob- 
servation soon  convinced  me  that  so  much 
ventilation  was  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
I  have  since  concluded  that  y%  by  the  width 
of  the  hive  is  the  best.  I  know  that  many 
will  say  that  this  will  cause  swarming  and 
melted  combs;  but  I  tried  this  size  of  en- 
trance side  by  side  with  a  %,  and  the  yi  en- 
trance has  always  given  better  results.  I 
would  not  say  that  the  }i  entrance  is  large 
enough  for  all  localities;  but  it  certainly  is 
for  this  locality,  for  the  reason  that  our 
swarming  season  comes  early  in  April,  when 
the  weather  is  not  yet  hot  and  the  nights 
are  cool.  We  are  not  bothered  with  swarm- 
ing after  the  honey-flow  is  started  in  earnest, 
provided  enough  super  and  brood  room  is 
given. 

My  father  has  kept  bees  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  and  he  had  them  in  coinmon 
box  hives,  with  a  ^-inch  hole  bored  in  one 
end  for  an  entrance.  Nearly  every  colony 
always  swarmed  in  April,  because  he  did 
not  ])ut  on  supers  early  enough  (he  neglect- 
ed his  bees  because  of  the  stings) ,  and  in 
June  the  hives  were  always  overflowing 
with  bees  again  during  the  second  mesquite 
and  cotton  flow;  but  no  colony  ever  sent  out 
another  swarm.  Now,  does  not  this  show 
that  bees  will  not  swarm  on  account  of  lack 
of  ventilation?  If  ventilation  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  swarming,  these  colonies 
certainly  would  have  swarmed,  having  only 
the  >^-inch  round  entrances. 

Our  hives  face  south  and  southwest  the 
year  round.  We  have  hard  south  winds 
which  force  the  air  right  into  the  hives,  and 
I  am  positive  that  an  entrance  as  large  as 
Dr.  Miller  uses  would  result  in  very  little 
surplus  honey.  With  so  large  an  entrance 
there  is  too  much  space  for  the  wind  to  push 
in,  and  a  large  number  of  field-bees  would 
have  to  stay  in  the  hive  to  maintain  the 
l)roi)er  temperature.  This  would  surely 
mean  a  smaller  honey  crop.  It  is  true  that, 
on  very  sultry  days,  some  colonies  will  clus- 
ter out  on  the  fronts  of  the  hives,  especially 
those  that  are  crowded  for  super  room;  but 
by  providing  i)lenty  of  supers  there  is  never 
very  much  clustering  out. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  ^-inch  entrance 
would  hardly  be  large  enough  in  a  locality 
where  the  swarming  season  begins  with  the 
main  honey-flow  and  lasts  until  the  flow  is 
on  the  decline — during  the  hottest  time  of 
the  whole  year.  This  only  goes  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  one  standard  entrance; 
for  an  entrance  that  is  just  right  for  one  lo- 


cality is  sometimes  wrong  for  another,  and 
the  only  way  to  decide  is  to  try  the  large 
and  small  together  and  make  careful  note 
of  the  results. 
Elmendorf,  Texas. 


THE  ORANGE-TREE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Is  It  a  Reliable  Source  of  Nectar? 


BY  J.    O.    SHEARMAN. 


The  article  by  Mr.  Powell,  on  page  709, 
Nov.  15,  1909,  seems  to  me  rather  one-sided, 
as  locality  has  much  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion, even  if  the  word  is  worn  out.  I  take 
it  Mr.  Powell  lives  near  Riverside,  where 
the  ocean  fogs  do  not  hang  on  all  the  fore- 
noon, as  they  did  here  near  Pomona  last 
season.  And  while  the  fog  hangs  on  there 
is  but  little  honey  gathered.  8o  through  a 
larger  part  of  the  orange  yield  the  bees  did 
not  do  much  in  the  forenoon  in  this  locality, 
or  at  Corona,  or  between  here  and  the  coas't. 
Near  Riverside  or  San  Bernardino  the  fogs 
do  not  last  so  long,  and  sometimes  do  not 
reach  there  at  all  when  they  do  here. 

We  had  just  four  days  this  last  season 
w^hen  the  weather  conditions  were  ideal  for 
honey,  and  then  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
wet  with  it.  Big  colonies  that  were  ready 
filled  up  in  four  days.  Smaller  ones 
stuffed  their  brood-combs  with  nectar,  not 
thick  honey.  The  teams,  where  they  had 
to  cultivate,  were  wet  with  nectar,  and  so 
were  the  harness,  so  my  neighbors  here 
told  me,  and  so  they  told  me  four  miles  east 
of  here.     But  that  is  not  always  the  case. 

After  large  tracts  have  been  irrigated  near 
an  apiary  the  nectar  will  be  thinner  for  a 
few  days;  and  toward  the  end  of  the  orange- 
flow,  when  weather  is  quite  warm,  the  hon- 
ey will  be  fit  to  extract  the  day  after  it  is 
gathered — i.  e.,  usually,  but  not  always.  In 
short,  the  orange-tree  is  a  profuse  yielder  of 
nectar,  and  beats  basswood  about  30  days  if 
the  weather  is  just  right. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  about  why  bee- 
keepers do  not  put  enough  bees  near  the 
orange-groves  to  gather  all  of  that  nectar 
that  often  goes  to  waste.  First,  they  do  not 
know  when  a  phenomenal  flow  of  honey 
will  come,  as  such  a  flow  does  not  always 
occur  in  every  season,  although  every  sea- 
son yields  sonie  honey;  and,  generally,  some 
time  in  the  month  or  so  that  orange  blooms 
freely,  there  is  a  time  when  it  comes  in 
q\jite  freely  for  a  few  days— three  or  four 
may  be,  and  then  at  times  only  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  as  to  locating  near  orange- 
groves.  In  the  best  places,  where  orchards 
are  close  together,  and  no  room  between, 
the  owners  of  the  orchards  will  not  allow  a 
stand  of  bees  to  be  on  their  land,  and  there 
is  no  room  but  the  highways  for  miles  at  a 
time.  Then,  after  the  orange-flow  is  over, 
nothing  comes  in  for  several  months,  then 
only  a  dribble  of  dark  honey,  pepper,  or 
hoarhound. 

Pomona,  Cal. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


The  Need  of  Shade  Depends  upon  the  Weather 
and  on  the  Time  of  the  Honey-flow. 

On  p.  3G0,  June  1,  Mr.  G.  A.  Barbisch,  of  La  Cres- 
cent, Minn.,  gives  his  opinion  regarding  shaded 
hives.  I  feel  confident  I  can  explain  why  he  ob- 
tained more  honey  from  the  shaded  colonies.  I  had 
60  colonies  under  observation  in  my  yard  during 
the  season  of  1909,  several  of  which  were  shaded  the 
greater  part  of  each  day,  some  during  the  noon 
hours,  and  about  40  colonies  in  the  sun  all  day. 
Those  in  hives  that  were  shaded  (by  apple-trees) 
stored  practically  as  much  honey  as  the  others.  It 
was  an  unlooked-for  result,  but  can  be  explained  by 
the  peculiar  weather  conditions  and  the  time  of  the 
honey-flow.  We  had  a  severe  drouth  in  this  sec- 
tion during  the  entire  honey  season  in  1909,  and  the 
best  of  the  nectar  was  available  to  the  bees  during 
the  ten  days  prior  to  July  3.  During  that  period  we 
had  an  extremely  hot  spell  of  weather,  and  the 
shaded  bees  were  able  to  work:  but  those  in  the 
sun,  even  with  shade-boards  for  protection,  desert- 
ed the  supers  and  clustered  outside  during  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  As  La  Crescent  is  only  about  fifty 
miles  from  this  point  the  weather  conditions  and 
honey-flow  were  probably  the  same  as  here. 

With  the  passing  of  each  season  I  realize  more 
fully  the  importance  of  observing  carefully  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  weather,  and  also  the  growth,  ap- 
pearance, and  profusion  of  honey-bearing  plants; 
and  by  working  the  bees  to  conform  to  those  condi- 
tions we  can  greatly  increase  our  crops  of  honey, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  bees  in  better  shane. 

IS  IT  BAD  POLICY  TO  INTRODUCE  A  QUEEN  TO  A  FULL 
COLONY? 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  experience  of  the 
editor,  as  well  as  of  others,  concerning  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's rule,  never  to  introduce  a  queen  to  a  full  colo- 
ny. If  in  such  cases  they  are  superseded  in  a  short 
time,  why  have  we  not  heard  of  it  before? 

Chatfield.  Minn..  June  6.  J.  J.  Kadletz. 

[You  are  quite  right  in  your  opinion  that  the 
question  of  whether  shade  is  detrimental  to  the 
bees  or  not  depends  upon  conditions:  but  we  may 
put  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  excess  of  shade 
throvighout  the  season  is  more  often  detrimental  to 
colonies  than  too  little  of  it.  In  very  hot  weather 
shade  does  no  particular  harm  :  but  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  especially  on  cool  or 
chilly  days  when  the  sun  shines,  shade  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Alexander's  experience  has  not  been  the  same 
as  our  own.  We  have  made  it  a  practice  for  years 
to  introduce  queens  to  powerful  colonies,  and  dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  have  never  seen  any  bad  results 
follow.  We  are  doing  it  so  constantly,  every  day, 
that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  either  Mr.  Alexan- 
der's special  locality  or  strain  of  bees  must  have 
been  responsible  for  an  experience  that  is  so  totally 
different  from  our.s.  So  far  as  we  can  remember,  no 
correspondent  who  has  ever  written  has  said  any 
thing  that  would  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  introduce  to  a  strong  colony. — Ed.] 


Transferring. 

I  have  a  hive  of  bees  located  on  a  box:  and  to  pre- 
vent a  swarm  from  the  colony  escaping  I  clipped 
the  wings  of  the  queen.  A  little  time  ago  a  swarm 
emerged  from  the  hive :  but  knowing  that  the 
queen  could  not  go  with  the  swarm  I  paid  but  little 
attention  to  hiving  them.  They  finally  returned, 
as  I  supposed,  to  the  hive:  but  I  have  since  found 
that  they  discovered  some  holes  in  the  box  under 
the  hive,  and  the  queen  evidently  must  have  gone 
in  there,  as  there  are  now  active  operations  in  the 
box  as  well  as  in  the  hive  above.  In  other  words, 
the  queen  got  the  best  of  me  in  spite  of  her  clipped 
wings.  Now.  how  can  I  best  get  the  colony  out  of 
the  box?  I  have  heard  that  a  correspondent  of 
Gleanings  described  a  method  adopted  by  him  in 
getting  bees  in  bee-trees  to  leave  the  trees  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  hives  provided  for  them,  even 
carrying  the  honey  in,  too,  which  they  had  previ- 
ously stored  in  the  trees.    I  have  thought  that  per- 


haps his  method  could  be  applied  here,  and  that 
you  could  refer  me  to  the  issue  of  Gleanings  de- 
tailing his  method.  If  so  I  should  be  obliged  for 
the  information. 

Lowville,  N.  Y.,  June  25.  R.  B.  HouGH. 

[While  it  is  possible  to  get  bees  out  of  bee-trees 
without  cutting  the  tree,  yet  we  would  advise  going 
after  the  bees  in  the  box  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way:  namely,  blowing  a  little  smoke  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  box,  prying  the  side  off.  cutting  out 
the  combs,  and  fitting  them  into  regular  standard 
frames.  If  you  do  not  like  the  messy  job  of  cutting 
out  the  combs,  drum  two-thirds  of  the  bees  out  into 
an  empty  box.  Remove  the  box  from  which  the 
bees  have  just  been  removed:  then  turn  it  half  way 
around  so  that  the  entrance  will  point  in  the  ojjpo- 
site  direction,  and  then  put  a  hive  in  the  place 
where  the  box  stood  with  the  extrance  facing  the 
direction  the  box  did.  Dump  the  bees  from  the 
other  box  in  front  of  it,  then  in  21  days  drum  out 
the  remaining  bees  from  the  old  box.  If  you  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  queen  at  the  first  drive,  cut 
out  the  combs  and  melt  them  up.  This  latter  plan 
is  known  as  the  Heddon  short  way  of  transferring. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  you  can,  if  you  de- 
sire no  increase,  put  the  hive  that  was  on  top  of  the 
box  down  on  the  ground  and  let  the  first  drive  of 
bees  run  into  it. — Ed.] 


A  Good  Plan  for  Coaxing  Bees  into  Supers. 

I  am  trying  a  plan  to  induce  bees  to  start  work  in 
the  supers.  Some  swarms  seem  to  hesitate  about 
going  up  to  work.  I  have  a  lot  of  frames,  made  the 
same  size  and  shape  of  the  section-holders.  I  place 
supers  full  of  these  frames  on  my  strongest  colonies 
early  in  the  season,  let  the  bees  draw  out  the  foun- 
dation, start  a  little  honey,  then  remove  the  supers, 
taking  one  frame,  placing  it  in  the  middle  of  each 
of  my  section-.supers,  and  placing  that  super  on  the 
colonies  that  are  flying  off.  So  far  the  plan  has 
worked  well.  The  smell  of  that  fresh  drawn  comb 
and  new  honey  seems  to  give  the  bees  courage. 
While  some  are  finishing  the  frame,  others  are  at 
work  in  the  sections  near  by.  The  frames  of  honey 
not  needed  for  baits  are  valuable  for  fall  feeding. 

Theresa,  N.  Y.  B.  J.  Worsley. 

[This  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Townsend 
plan  of  producing  comb  and  extracted  honey  in  the 
same  super,  although,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
Mr.  Townsend  has  one  shallow  frame  at  each  side 
of  all  his  comb-honey  supers.  We  know  that  these 
Ideas  are  practicable  for  the  comb-honey  producers 
because  we  have  tried  them. — Ed.] 


Does  the    Use    of  Fertilizer  Prevent    the  Secre- 
tion of  Nectar  from  Buckwheat? 

Some  people  of  this  locality  say  that  bees  will  not 
work  on  buckwheat  on  which  commercial  fertilizer 
has  been  used.  Is  this  .so?  We  intend  to  raise 
about  14  acres  of  buckwheat  this  year,  which  will 
be  about  half  a  mile  from  the  hives.  I  put  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  my  frames  and  wired  them, 
but  did  not  imbed  the  wires.  Will  the  bees  draw  it 
out  the  same  as  usual? 

Halcott  Center,  X.  Y.  Chauncey  E.  Kelly. 

[We  never  heard  of  .such  a  thing  as  commercial 
fertilizer  or  fertilizer  of  any  kind  preventing  a  se- 
cretion of  nectar  from  buckwheat,  and  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  thing  in  it.  If  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers believe  otherwi.se  we  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  them. 

The  bees  will  draw  out  the  foundation:  but  unless 
the  wires  are  imbedded  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  bees  may  gnaw  around  the  wires. — Ed.] 


An    Interesting    Experiment  ;    Blowing    Bees    off 
Combs. 

Some  time  ago  I  put  in  an  air-pump  and  tank  to 
blow  the  bees  off  combs  instead  of  brushing  them. 
I  tried  several  pressures,  and  at  last  ran  the  air- 
pump  to  100  strokes  a  minute.  I  thought  I  had  the 
plan  down  fine,  so  I  hooked  on  a  long  hose,  ran  it 
out  in  the  bee-yard,  took  out  a  comb  loaded  with 
bees,  and  turned  on  the  air.  The  bees  were  all 
blown  off  slick  and  clean.  Every  thing  worked 
finely  so  far  as  the  bees  were  concerned:  but  I  .saw 
at  once  that  I  had  a  honey-extractor  too.  When 
the  air  was  strong  enough  to  blow  the  bees  off,  the 
current  across  the  combs  took  all  the  uncapped 
honey  out  of  the  cells  in  a  fine  spray,  blowing  it 
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over  the  hive  aiul  grass.  1  tried  it  on  several  hives, 
but  all  tlie  uncapped  lioney  was  wasted.  Tlie  plan 
will  not  do  in  niid-suninier,  when  there  is  more  or 
less  thin  honey  in  the  hives.  I  think  it  might  get 
t lie  bees  off  combs,  sinee  all  cells  would  lie  sealed; 
but  bee-escapes  are  cheaper  and  handler.  Finally 
1  toolv  the  apparatus  down,  adding  one  thing  more 
to  the  junk-pile,  but  not  until  a  lot  of  wind  had 
been  blown  out  of  my  head. 
Mayfleld,  X.  Y..  April  24.  G.  W.  IIaine-S. 


Twentieth-century  Methods. 

We  know  you  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  new 
things,  ide.as,  and  methods  in  bcedom.  I  have  found 
something  to-day  that  may  please  you,  as  his  de- 
scription is  certainly  compute. 

Prairieville,  Ala.,  Feb.  li).  W.  D.  Null. 

FAlitor  Rumlist: — The  following  suggestions  may 
be  of  some  help  to  your  readers.  Tlie  best  way  to 
make  a  bee-gum  is  to  have  it  28  inches  high  and  10 
by  12  inches  inside,  and  make  a  partition  18  inches 
from  the  bottom,  say  10  by  10,  and  leave  a  crack  an 
inch  wide  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  through.  Saw 
the  back  plank  in  two  at  the  partition,  and  do  not 
nail  the  head  of  it,  for  you  want  to  keep  tliat  place 
in  which  to  rob.  Do  not  take  off  the  head:  and  it 
the  gum  is  not  rich,  tack  the  piece  back,  and  do  not 
break  the  honey,  for  that  bothers  the  bees.  When 
you  rob.  be  sure  not  to  break  the  comb  loose  below 
and  let  it  fall.  You  can  rob  better  at  the  side,  and 
do  not  drive  the  bees.  Just  take  off  the  bottom 
piece  and  rob  below  the  partition,  and  they  will 
stay,  as  they  have  honey  above. 

Hiving  bees  is  an  easy  matter.  Make  a  brush 
broom.  Have  it  so  the  bees  will  not  fall  through, 
and  rake  off  from  the  bottom  until  the  bees  begin 
to  settle  on  the  brush,  and  then  shake  or  smoke 
them  off  the  place  they  have  settled  on.  Take  them 
to  the  gum  and  place  them  on  top:  rake  off  a  few  in- 
to the  gmn.  putting  on  the  head,  and  then  rake 
some  off  at  the  mouth  of  the  gum,  and  they  will 
soon  go  in  without  any  raking  off  at  all.  All  you 
will  have  to  do  is  to  shake  them  off  the  brush. 

To  take  bees  out  of  a  tree,  cut  a  pole  long  enoiigh 
to  reach  up  to  them:  tie  a  rojie  to  the  middle  of  the 
pole,  and  put  it  over  a  limb,  fastening  it  so  that  you 
can  press  down  on  the  end  till  the  brush  reaches 
the  bees,  and  then  take  them  off  as  I  have  mention- 
ed, lowering  the  bees  with  a  rope  slowly.  IHve  a 
little  more  slowly,  as  they  may  want  to  go  back. 
Always  use  fresh  brush. 

If  a  gum  does  not  work,  the  queen  is  dead,  and  f 
put  a  new  swarm  in.  They  fight,  but  that  does  not 
make  any  difference;  and  when  I  put  two  .small 
hives  together  they  do  better. 

I  have  got  as  high  as  60  ll>s.  of  honey  in  one  year 
from  one  gum.  I  rob  till  September,  but  I  always 
leave  part  of  the  honey,  and  I  rob  any  time  they  get 
rich. 

Bees  always  come  back  when  they  get  starved 
out,  and  they  swarm  here  till  September  some- 
times. 

I  have  had  bees  twenty-one  years,  and  I  had  the 
first  ones  to  swarm  and  go  in  again  this  ye.ar.  and 
this  fall  they  came  back  and  -settled  together,  till 
there  was  half  a  gum  full.  I  hived  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  they  are  living  yet. 

Penn,  M  iss.  A.  W.  Shaw. 

[Yes,  this  is  indeed  .a  complete  description  of — a 
degenerated  form  of  even  l)ox-hive  methods.  If  our 
friend  manages  in  this  way  after  21  years  of  experi- 
ence we  wonder  what  he  did  when  he  was  a  begin- 
ner.—ED.]  

What  Time  of  the  Day  is  the  Best  to  Form  Nu- 
clei? 

At  what  time  of  day  would  you  divide  your  bees — 
at  noon,  or  when  they  are  all  in  the  hive  late  in  the 
afternoon?  Would  some  cloudy  day  be  iireferred  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  doing  the  work  of  dividing 
bees  (that  Is,  artificial  swarming),  (hiring  the  sun- 
shine the  bees  are  out  too  much  to  Insure  success. 
How  far  advanced  should  the  tiueen-cell  be  before 
attempting  it?  How  long  before  it  is  uncapped?  or 
at  what  stages  of  development  of  the  queen-cell  ?  I 
do  not  find  these  in  any  of  your  literature. 

Mrs.  Susan  F>.  Allen. 

Wheelerville.  Pa.,  .June  7. 

[It  is  usually  a  good  time  to  form  nuclei  along 
during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  when  the  old 
bees  are  out  of  the  hive.  The  bees  that  are  then 
carried  to  another  stand  will  be  mainly  young  ones 


that  will  stay  where  tliey  are  placed.  At  other 
times,  or  when  bees  are  not  Hying  briskly,  take 
more  bees  over  to  tlie  other  stand  than  will  be 
needed  there,  because  some  of  them  will  return  to 
the  old  hive. 

In  forming  nuclei  it  does  not  make  much  differ- 
ence what  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  queen-cells  is. 
-KD.] 

Division-boards  Made  of  Tin  to  Prevent  the  Bees 
from  Propolizing  Them  Fast. 

Very  often,  after  the  honey-How.  it  is  dilticult.  if 
not  impossible,  to  remove  ordinary  wooden  divi- 
sion-boards with  followers  from  tlie  hives.  How- 
ever, 1  have  overcome  the  trouble,  for  I  make  mine 
of  tin,  and  they  have  proved  so  .satisfactory  that  I 
have  made  more  and  more  of  them  in  this  way  un- 
til I  have  eciuipped  jjraclically  all  of  ni.v  hives. 

I  find  one  sheet  of  tin  costing  15  cts.  will  make 
three  division-boards.  ( 'ut  the  pieces  as  long  as  the 
length  of  the  top-bar,  and  as  wide  as  the  frame  Is 
deeji.  Then  fold  the  top  of  the  tin  down  flat  about 
y»  inch  from  tlie  edge.  Then  griji  the  fold  about  -Iv. 
inch  from  the  top,  and  fold  again.  This  m.akes  a 
rigid  top-bar.  Now  cut  in  under  the  top-bar  at  each 
end,  and  fold  the  metal  back  far  enough  to  make 
the  follower  the  same  length  as  those  made  of  wood. 
These  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  be  a  constant  source 
of  satisfaction, 

HOW  TO  PRKVENT  AFTER-SWARMING. 

After-swarming  is  a  nuisance;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
vented and  some  honey  secured  at  the  same  time. 
Hive  the  first  swarm  on  the  old  stand,  either  in  a 
new  hive,  removing  the  old  one,  or  in  the  old  hive 
after  I'emoving  the  old  brood-frames,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  containing  some  young  brood  and  honey. 
Cut  out  all  queen-cells,  if  any.  and  take  the  rest  of 
the  brood-frames,  just  removed,  to  a  hive  on  a  new 
stand,  after  shaking  off  all  the  old  bees.  Close  the 
entrance  tight,  so  no  bees  can  get  in  or  out  for  24 
hours,  then  open  it  just  wide  enough  .so  one  bee  can 
pass  through.  Keep  enlarging  the  entrance  a  little 
each  day  until  the  colony  becomes  strong  enough 
,so  that  it  may  have  the  whole  width  of  the  hive, 
which  will  take,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  two  weeks. 

In  this  way  there  will  be  no  after-swarming,  and 
the  whole  force  of  workers  can  be  left  at  .the  old 
stand. 

Cedar  Springs.  Mich.  S.  Farrinrton. 

[A  metal  division-board  in  .cool  or  cold  weather 
would  be  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and,  therefore, 
during  some  parts  of  the  year,  would  be  too  cold  to 
put  next  to  a  cluster  of  bees. — ICd.] 


How  to  Get  Rid  of  Laying  Workers. 

Referring  to  the  article  by  Allen  Latham,  page 
345.  .June  1.  I  will  say  that,  whenever  I  find  drones 
In  worker-cells.  I  call  it  the  work  of  laying  workers, 
or  of  a  small  virgin,  the  result  being  the  same  The 
main  question  is.  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  the 
colony  in  a  normal  condition  ? 

When  I  find  a  colony  having  drones  in  worker- 
cells  1  carry  the  hive  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  apiary  and  dump  every  bee  out  on  the  grass. 
I  take  care  to  get  every  bee  off  the  combs  and  from 
the  inside  of  the  hive,  and  then  carry  the  hive 
back  to  its  place  again.  An  inferior  (lueen  or  lay- 
ing-workers will,  in  this  way,  get  lost,  not  being 
used  to  going  out  of  the  hive;  therefore  there  Is  no 
need  of  making  a  search. 

Arroyo  Grande.  Cal.  M.  r».  Price. 

[This  plan  of  treatment  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore: b>it  is  it  not  po.ssible  that  a  laying  worker 
might  lly  back?— Ed. ] 


A  New  Advantage  of  the  Flat  Wrappers  of  Bee- 
Journals. 

Ever  since  the  present  style  of  wrapper  has  been 
coming  on  GLEANiNf.s  I  have  been  jilcased  with  it. 
When  my  coi)y  comes  I  always  write  the  date  on 
the  wrapper  before  removing  it;  then  when  I  find 
an  article  that  1  might  wish  to  refer  to  I  write  it  on 
the  wrapper.  I  keep  all  the  wrappers:  and  when 
GLKANiNfis  is  read  through,  as  I  always  do,  I  slip  It 
back  in  its  nice  cover  with  the  important  articles 
recoi-ded  in  index  style  so  I  can  pick  it  up  and  look 
it  over  without  taking  It  out  of  the  cover  to  hunt 
up  the  pages. 

Falrmount,  Ind.  Lewis  Hockett. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Glory  to  ( !od  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  towai'd  men.— Luke  2  :14. 

The.v  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks:  nation  shall 
not  lilt  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more.— Isa.  2:4. 

Some  years  ago  Drummond  gave  us  a 
bright  little  book  entitled  "The  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World."  And  what  do  you 
think  it  was?  Love,  love  for  all  humanity; 
just  the  kind  John  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  "God  is  love."  I  do  not  know  but 
Drummond  might  put  it  "the  best  thing  in 
the  world."  Well,  just  now  I  have  in  mind 
discussing  briefly  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world.  What  is  it  that  needs  attention 
more  than  any  thing  else  or  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  that  humanity  may  be 
protected,  and  that  everybody  may  have  a 
square  deal — that  is,  so  far  as  such  things 
are  possible?  Well,  it  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  that  the  worst  thing  that  af- 
flicts the  world  and  humanity  just  now  is 
the  liquor-traffic;  and,  may  the  Lord  be 
praised,  the  whole  wide  world  is  waking  up; 
and  not  only  that,  it  is  doing  things.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  say  ive  are  doing  things, 
for  the  United  States  has  the  credit  of  mak- 
ing the  start.  Only  yesterday  I  clipped  the 
following  from  the  Chicago  Advance: 

PIIOHIBITION  IN  SAVEDEN. 

Judging  by  a  vote  recently  taken,  Sweden  is  very 
much  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic  and  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  The  ciuestion  \oied  on  was  the  entire 
prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic  in  Sweden,  and  the 
vote  stood:  For  prohibition,  398,904;  against  prohibi- 
tion, 8777;  neutral,  or  declining  to  vote.  52,(512.  Clear 
majority  for  prohibition,  :i07,525.  Even  in  Stock- 
holm, the  capital  city,  the  majority  for  prohibition 
was  59,511  in  a  total  vote  of  131,381. 

It  seems  everyljody  was  astonished  (even 
the  people  who  voted)  to  find  in  e\'ery  part 
of  that  nation,  city  as  well  as  country,  that 
things  had  changed  so  wonderfully  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  large  was  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  banishing  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.*  It  made  me  think  again  of 
that  glorious  old  hymn, 

Hail  to  the  brightness  of  Zion's  glad  morning. 

Well,  the  liquor-traffic  may  be  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world:  but  there  is  another 
thing — another  awful  wrong  that  is  almost 
world-wide.  Let  me  give  you  a  clipping 
from  the   Woynan's  National  Daily: 

*  Our  stenographer,  Mr.  W.  P.  Root,  suggests  as 
follows: 

This  is  the  more  striking,  as  Sweden  has  for 
many  years  made  use  of  what  is  called  the  Gothen- 
berg  system,  whereby  the  liquor-trafflc  was  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  government;  and  the  defend- 
ers of  governmental  regulation  have  made  a  great 
deal  out  of  this  system  as  being  something  that 
would  eliminate  the  profit  going  to  the  individual 
saloon-keeper  and  throw  all  the  proceeds  into  the 
lap  of  the  big  saloon-keeper,  the  government  itself. 
Now  th.at  this  one  crutch  is  knocked  from  under 
the  arm  of  the  tottering  beer  god  it  makes  one  won- 
der what  is  coming  (or  going)  next. 


We  are  building  great  battleships,  two  of  them  a 
year,  costing  ?l(i.(K)(i.(J(i(i  each,  and  are  paying  81,000,000 
a  year  to  maintain  each  one,  and  I  wish  that  the 
money  expended  in  l^uilding  just  one  battleship 
could  be  devoted  to  intelligent  agriculture. 

Well,  now,  if  the  above  is  not  exactly  true 
it  is  pretty  nearly  so.  Ten  million  dollars 
for  a  great  war-ship  that  will  probably  never 
be  made  use  of!  All  that  money,  all  the 
brains  employed,  are  to  go  into  the  scrap- 
heap;  and  after  it  is  done  it  is  going  to  cost 
another  million  of  dollars  for  caring  for  the 
great  institution  for  just  one  year.  Who 
pays  for  these  great  war-ships?  who  furnishes 
the  money?  .Just  recently  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  about  its  costing  so  much  to 
live.  Our  boys  are  made  dishonest,  and  our 
girls  are  tempted  to  something  a  thousand 
times  worse,  just  because  they  can  not  earn 
enough  to  procure  daily  food.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  this,  and  yet  there  is  something 
in  it.  Once  more,  a  lot  of  poor  peoi)le  have 
saved  up  a  little  against  a  rainy  day.  They 
have  been  wanting  to  deposit  it  somewhere; 
but  so  many  have  lost  their  hard  earnings 
— yes,  washwomen  and  hired  girls  have  been 
swindled  out  of  their  careful  savings  so  many 
times  by  so-called  millionaires — that  these 
poor  hard-working  people  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  to  put  their  money.  .Just  now 
I  can  say,  God  be  praised,  for  we  have,  final- 
ly, postal  savings  banks.  Of  course  the  in- 
terest is  not  much — perhaj^s  2  or  1]4  per 
cent;  but  the  money  is  absolutelv  safe.  In 
discussing  the  matter  here  in  our  town  of 
Medina  a  few  days  ago  I  was  told  that,  while 
our  savings  banks  do  pay  4  per  cent,  if  you 
live  inside  of  the  corporation  the  town  taxes 
will  amount  to  about  ;i  per  cent;  so  the  wash- 
woman or  hired  g  rl  has  been  getting  only 
about  one  per  cent  for  the  use  of  her  money 
— that  is,  for  i)Uttiiig  her  money  in  the  bank 
against  a  rainy  day.  I  asked  the  question 
•  why  it  was  necessary  to  tax  these  poor  peo- 
ple so  much.  .  The  rei)ly  was  that  it  was  for 
tlie  various  improvements  in  town,  educat- 
ing our  children,  and  other  good  and  praise- 
worthy purposes.  The  taxes  which  we  pay 
cheerfully  and  honestly — at  least  the  most 
of  us  do — are  for  the  general  good  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  America.  My  informant 
said,  further,  however,  that  the  great  burden 
of  taxation  falls  on  ])eople  who  have  money 
deposited  somewhere.  Men  who  have  mil- 
lions invested  in  various  enterprises  do  not 
pay  any  thing  like  the  taxes  paid  by  those 
who  have  a  little  real  money.  The  trouble 
is.  Uncle  Samuel  has  not  been  able,  as  yet, 
to  get  any  spectacles  that  will  enable  him  to 
see  luho  owns  every  thing  so  he  can  look  in- 
to the  matter,  and  also  see  how  our  million- 
aires, big  trust  companies,  and  great  railway 
combinations  list  their  property  in  order  to 
pay  taxes  like  the  wash-woman  and  hired 
girl,     l^et  me  digress  a  little. 

I  have  lately  expressed  my  joy  to  hear  of 
the  good  and  v\  ise  measures  that  are  being 
taken  now  to  save  human  life.  Our  school- 
children and  the  babies  (God  bless  them) 
during  the  i)ast  heated  term  in  our  great 
cities  have  received  ice  free  of  charge  wher- 
ever it  would  help  to  save  their  lives.     God 
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bless  the  babies,  and  our  kind  old  Uncle 
Samuel  for  his  thoughtful  care. 

It  has  just  been  my  i)leasure  to  make  a 
small  contribution  to  the  fresh-air  campaign 
to  give  the  children  from  the  cities  a  little 
outing.  AVell,  while  we  are  doing  such  tre- 
mendous things  to  save  human  life,  how  in 
the  world  can  we  consistently  take  measures 
to  murder  our  people  by  the  wholesale,  and 
still  mean  to  keep  doing  it?  Somebody  has 
said  (perhaps  it  was  Dr.  Kellogg,  in  Good 
Ilecdtli)  that  more  stout  capable  young  men 
lost  their  lives  by  typhoid  fever  in  the  re- 
cent Spanish-American  war  than  were  kill- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  not  kill- 
ed outright  were  injured  lor  life  more  or  less 
by  those  terrible  fevers,  and  much  of  it  was 
caused  by  sending  our  soldiers  where  they 
could  not  have  or  did  not  have  wholesome 
water  to  drink  and  wholesome  food  for  their 
sustenance.  Right  here  I  can  say,  praise 
the  I^ord  again  for  what  the  Health  Com- 
missions of  our  land  have  done  to  punish 
the  wretches  and  villains  who  would  poison 
our  people  for  the  sake  of  making  a  few 
more  pennies  on  the  food  products  they  put 
up.  May  God  speed  tlie  day  when  those 
who  deliberately  tamper  with  our  daily  food 
(either  for  babies  or  grown-up  people)  shall 
be  punished  so  severely  that  they  will  re- 
member the  lessons  as  long  as  they  live. 

On  page  1017,  Aug.  15,  1908,  I  quoted  an 
article  from  the  Christian  Endeavor  World, 
headed  "Let  us  Quit  being  Hypocrites." 
Let  me  make  one  extract  from  that: 

Instead  of  building  more  war-ships,  isn't  it  time 
to  call  a  halt?  With  tens  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens begging  for  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living, 
isn't  it  time  to  call  a  halt  on  this  wicked  waste  of 
money  and  energy?  If  we  are  going  more  and  more 
into  the  war-ship  business,  let  us  be  honest  and  pull 
down  our  churches.  If  we  are  to  glorify  war,  let  us 
Quit  glorifying  the  Prince  of  peace.  Let  us  quit  be- 
ing hypocrites. 

In  reply  to  the  above  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing: 

Let  us  Quit  being  hypocrites,  as  the  San  Francisco 
Star  has  it,  and  come  out  in  the  open,  and  demand 
that  this  war-ship  business  be  stopped  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  we,  as  a  people,  not  only  de- 
manded but  succeeded  in  (teUiny,  the  motto  back  on 
our  coins,  '■  In  (iodwe  Trust."  And  »/ we  trust  in 
God  we  certainly  do  not  need  to  invest  180  millions 
of  dollars  in  one  fleet  of  warships. 

Yes,  friends,  for  God's  sake  let  us  "quit 
being  hypocrites." 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  above 
is  only  a  preface  to  something  else  for  which 
we  can  praise  God.  It  seems  we  have  a  so- 
ciety in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  head- 
quarters at  507  Fifth  Ave.,  called  the  New 
York  I'eace  Society,  and  this  is  a  world-wide 
federation.  A  leaflet  is  now  in  my  hands 
from  that  society,  whose  heading  reads  as 
follows: 

Rksolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  that  a  commission  of  five  members  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  utilizing  existing  inter- 
national agencies  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
armaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  Interna- 
tional agreement,  and  of  constituting  the  combined 
navies  of  the  world  an  international  force  for  the 
preservation  of  universal  ix  ace,  and  to  consider 
any  report  upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the 


expenditures  of  government  for  military  purposes 
and  lessen  the  probabilities  of  war. 

Now,  the  thing  that  took  hold  of  me 
mightily  in  the  above  resolution  is  in  the 
last  two  lines.  You  will  notice  this  com- 
mission is  not  only  to  preserve  universal 
peace,  but  it  urges  a  movement  to  discuss 
and  re])ort  "  u])on  any  other  means  to  di- 
minish the  ex])enditures  of  government  for 
military  purjioses."  As  I  understand  it, 
the  powers  of  the  world  are  invited  to  meet 
together  and  see  if  we  can  not  mutually 
agree  to  stop  building  war-ships  that  cost 
ten  millions  of  dollars  each.  We  are  toid  in 
that  circular  that  Emanuel  Kant  declared, 
in  1795,  "We  can  never  have  universal 
peace  until  the  world  is  politically  organiz- 
ed;" and,  furthermore,  that  even  this  can 
not  be  done  "until  the  majority  of  nations 
have  a  representative  form  of  government." 
And  all  of  these  things  seem  to  be  coming 
to  pass. 

Let  me  quote  again: 

Russia  has  its  Duma:  China  has  announced  that 
shortly  it  will  promulgate  a  constitution,  while  Tur- 
key and  Persia  have  each  just  gone  through  the 
throes  of  revolution  and  emerged  with  a  vigorous 
parliament.  If  Kant's  philosphy  is  sound,  therefore, 
the  world  is  at  last  ready  for  world  organization 
and  universal  peace. 

I  should  like  to  give  place  to  this  whole 
paper,  but  it  is  too  long.  If  you  will  send  a 
stamp  to  the  National  Peace  Society,  whose 
address  I  have  given  above,  I  am  sure  you 
will  get  it. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to  quote; 
and  while  I  quote  it  I  should  like  to  swing 
my  caji  and  give  a  vigorous  hurrah  for 
Roosevelt. 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  remarkable  Nobel  peace 
address  the  other  day  at  Christiania  goes  so  far  as 
to  urge  a  "  league  of  peace  "  to  abolish  war,  para- 
doxically, by  force  if  necessary. 

The  idea  expressed  above,  of  abolishing 
war  by  force,  sounds  almost  like  a  joke;  but 
I  hope  it  will  not  require  a  $10,000,000  man- 
of-war  to  compel  obedience  to  the  mandate, 
"You  must  stop  fighting."  Let  me  quote 
further: 

It  seems  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
in  the  peace  movement.  The  United  States  Is  the 
world  in  miniature.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  all 
the  races  of  the  world  can  live  in  peace  under  one 
government,  and  Its  chief  value  to  civilization  is  a 
demonstration  of  what  this  form  of  government  Is. 

There  is  a  big  point  in  the  above.  For 
many  years  back,  whenever  I  have  felt  dis- 
posed or  strongly  inclined  to  speak  in  a  dis- 
respectful way  of  the  foreigners  who  have 
come  to  live  among  us,  my  conscience  has 
almost  always  warned  me  to  be  careful. 
This  nation  is  made  up  of  i)eople  from  all 
countries,  just  as  we  are  told  the  "kingdom 
of  heaven"  is  comjjosed  of  all  nations; 
therefore  we  should  all  be  very  careful  lest 
we  tread  on  somebody's  toes  or  hurt  some- 
body's feelings.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we 
"old  Yankees,"  as  we  sometimes  call  our- 
selves, need  to  be  especially  careful  in  this 
respect.  I,  above  all  men,  ought  to  be  care- 
ful, for  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth 
came  from  "  Merrie  England"  when  she 
was  only  eight  years  old.  May  God  be 
praised  that  she  did  come  and  consent  to 
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stand  by  my  side  that  she  might  check  and 
reprove  me  whenever  I  might  be  inclined, 
in  my  veliement  and  pushing  way,  to  speak 
disresjiectfully  of  any  of  my  fellow-men,  no 
matter  where  they  were  born  or  brought  up. 
This  paper  says  further,  "It  seems  to  be 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  lead  in 
the  peace  movement."  May  God  helji  our 
country  to  be  up  and  dressed,  and  ready  for 
the  work.  This  paper  further  says,  "  In  our 
history  no  man  has  done  more  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  peace  than  the  two  Pennsylva- 
nians,  William  Penn  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Bless  the  memory  of  those  two  great 
and  good  men.  Are  they  all  dead  and  gone? 
Not  quite.     Read  the  following: 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  it  is  probably 
a  fact  thaf  the  late  Frederick  \V.  HoUs,  of  New  York, 
had  more  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  the  Hague 
Court  than  any  one  else,  while  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
given  it  a  palace  in  which  it  shall  hereafter  sit. 

May  the  Holy  SjDirit  bless  our  Mr.  Car- 
negie; and  may  he  get  his  sleeves  rolled  up 
and  get  right  into  the  work  for  peace.  God 
grant  that  he  too  shall  eventually,  come  out 
under  the  banners  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
whose  advent  was  announced  in  the  words 
of  our  text,  "Peace  on  earth." 

If  I  understand  the  paper  correctly,  our 
present  President,  Mr.  Taft,  is  also  in  favor 
of  this  peace  movement  we  are  talking 
about.*  He  is  a  big  man  in  many  ways; 
and  if  we  as  a  people  can  not  stand  back  of 
him  and  follow  in  his  wake,  especially  for 
peace,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

I  wish  to  quote  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  leaflet  in  closing: 

If  the  world  federation  commission  is  appointed 
by  the  United  States  government  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  chairman,  can  any  one  believe  that 
the  day  will  not  be  brought  measurably  nearer, 
when,  as  Victor  Hugo  prophesied  in  1849,  "  the  only 
battlefield  will  be  the  market  opening  to  commerce, 
and  the  human  mind  opening  to  new  ideas"? 

And  finally,  brethren,  is  it  not  about  time 
for  us  to  "quit  being  hypocrites"? 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  in  his  address 
about  "abolishing  war  by  force,"  calls  to 
mind  a  little  incident.  By  the  way,  I  have 
several  times  noticed  that  it  is  often  a  dan- 
gerous piece  of  business  to  undertake  to  act 
as  peacemaker.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a 
couple  of  men  on  tlie  streets  of  Cleveland 
got  to  fighting.  I  do  not  know  but  it  was  a 
sort  of  race  war.  A  third  man  came  along 
and  commenced  to  remonstrate;  and  he 
finally  undertook,  as  Roosevelt  expressed  it, 
to  abolish  tvar  hy  force.  As  lie  did  not  suc- 
ceed very  well  he  called  on  a  fourth  person 
to  help  iiim  stoj)  the  two  neighbors  fight- 
ing. In  a  little  time,  instead  of  a  figlit  be- 
tween two  it  was  a  fight  between  four. 
Some  more  neighbors  joined  the  crowd,  and 
they  likewise  tried  remonstrance,  and  got 
into  the  fight  themselves,  and  pretty  soon 
there  were  a  dozen  or  twenty  fighting  hke 

*  It  is  expected  that  ex-President  Roosevelt  will 
be  named  by  President  Taft  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  joint  resolution  of  con- 
gress to  report  to  congress  the  plans  for  permanent 
and  world-wide  peace,  thereby  relieving  the  nations 
of  the  burdens  of  armament.— CTet)e/a«(i  Plain  Deal- 
er. 


cats  and  dogs,  shooting  promiscuously  in 
the  crowtled  streets,  and  wounding  several 
bystanders;  and  the  saddest  part  of  it  was 
that  not  more  than  two  in  the  whole  lot 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  about  unless 
they  were  fighting  for  "peace."  A  police- 
man, however,  who  had  authorUy,  finally 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  hubbub.  But 
there  were  many  sore  heads  and  some  bleed- 
ing noses  before  the  end  came.  Now,  this 
was  a  small  private  affair  th  ;t  was  ended  in 
perhaps  a  small  part  of  an  hour.  What 
would  be  the  result,  pray  tell  me,  if  such  a 
thing  were  to  occur  among  nations?  Where 
could  we  find  a  policeman  clothed  with  suf- 
ficient official  authority  and  something  else 
to  back  him  up  so  that  he  might  say  as  did 
the  dear  Savior  to  the  discordant  elements, 
"Peace,  be  still"?  And  by  the  way,  dear 
friends,  is  this  world  federation,  of  peace  on 
earth  (and  good  will  to  men)  to  be  under 
the  dominion  of  "thel^amb  of  God  that 
taketli  away  tlie  sins  of  the  world  "  ? 


I  had  not  intended  even  to  mention  the 
celebrated  prize-fight;  in  fact,  the  above  was 
in  type  before  the  fight  occurred.  It  did 
occur  to  me,  however,  that  the  fight  was  a 
good  deal  in  line  with  the  $10,000,000  war- 
ships. Tliere  was  this  difTerence,  however: 
The  making  of  the  ship  required  mecliani- 
cal  skill  and  the  benefits  of  modern  science; 
wliereas  the  prize-fight  required  nothing  of 
the  kind.  We  all  felt  sad  when  the  shame- 
ful affair  was  permitted  to  take  place  any- 
where in  the  United  States;  but  as  a  color- 
ed man  won  the  battle — a  man  witliout  cul- 
ture or  intelligence,  if  I  am  correctly  im- 
formed  —  the  whole  affair  may,  in  God's 
providence,  turn  out  to  be  a  wonderful  ob- 
ject-lesson.* If  one  of  these  prize-fighters 
sliould  test  his  strength  with  a  mule,  people 
would  think  he  had  gone  crazy;  and  maybe 
this  event  may  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
some  crazy  people  to  their  senses.  The  con- 
flicts now  before  tlie  world  can  not  be  set- 
tled by  brute  strength  (which  comes  large- 
ly by  accident),  nor  even  by  scientific  at- 
tainments and  mechanical  skill,  but  by 
something  along  the  line  of  that  beautiful 
text  in  Zechariah,  which  says,  "Not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  If  the  world  should  de- 
cide to  encourage  and  uphold  prize-fights, 
tlien  we  might  go  on  in  the  strife  to  see  what 
nation  could  build  the  most  effective  engines 
for  murdering  our  sons  and  daughters;  bu 
if  our  greatest  and  highest  aim  is  to  save 
life,  and  to  find  how  we  may  most  success- 

*  While  the  white  man  was  badly  poiuided  and 
bruised,  the  colored  man  escaped  with  only  one  very 
slight  bruise;  for  his  opponent,  with  all  his  skill  and 
training  and  backing,  was  hardly  able  to  touch 
him  at  all.  If  the  outcome  shall  result  in  lifting  all 
h\imanity  to  a  higher  and  better  level  we  can  all 
join  in  that  beautiful  little  hymn  that  they  are  still 
singing  in  that  little  church  amid  the  hills  of  North- 
ern jMichlgan: 

Lord,  lift  me  up.  and  let  me  stand 
By  faith  on  heaven's  table-land — 
A  higher  lilane  than  I  have  found — 
I.,ord,  plant  my  feet  on  higher  ground. 
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fully  fif^ht  sickness,  jmin,  and  (hnfli,  then 
we  wunr  to  put  our  money  into  something 
better  tlian  i)rizelights  or  even  war-sliips, 
and  strive  to  use  it  in  some  way  so  it  will  be 
"treasure  laid  up  in  heaven." 

The  abo\e  tall<  about  war  and  prizefights 
recalls  to  mind  some  lines  my  mother 
taught  me  when  I  was  just  learning  to  use 
words.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  they  run 
something  like  this: 

Let  does  delight  to  bark  and  bite. 

For  ( Jod  hath  made  them  so; 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight, 

For  'tis  their  nature  too. 

But  you,  dear  children,  should  not  let 

Your  angry  passions  rise: 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 

To  tear  each  other's  eyes. 


THE   SHAME   OF   OHIO. 

On  p.  oBl,  .lune  1,  I  said,  "  (lod  knows  how 
I  dislike  the  very  thought  of  war;  but  if 
nothing  but  war  will  sto])  this  awful  traffic 
I  should  like  to  see  war  come."  l^ittle  did 
I  think,  as  I  dictated  the  above,  that  a 
licpior  war  would  so  soon  be  opened  up  here 
in  our  fair  State  of  Ohio.  I  have  s|)ace  here 
only  to  review^  the  sad  events  liriefly. 

Licking  Co.,  ().,  voted  dry.  Newark,  the 
county-seat,  was  wet,  and  voted  to  remain 
wet.  The  county  \oted  against  the  wicked 
city,  and  the  saloon-keepers  and  speakeasies 
massed  themselves  together  and  decide<l  to 
disobey  the  law.  Knowing  that  they  would 
make  a  resistance  the  Anti-saloon  I>eague 
sent  twenty  jiicked  men,  duly  em])oweretl 
by  law  to  compel  those  rebels  nf/cdnst  law  to 
stop  their  li((Uor-selling.  A  mob  was  soon 
raised  to  resist  the  officers,  and  in  the  melee 
a  saloon-keeper  was  shot.  To  i)rotect  the 
detective  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  he 
was  i)laced  in  jail.  The  mob  kei)t  increas- 
ing, and  tinaily  declared  they  would  tear 
the  jail  down  unless  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  for  two  hours  they  besieged  the  jail.  But 
the  mayor,  like  too  many  other  mayors, 
was  in  symiJathy  with  the  wets,  and  he  did 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  to  preserve  or- 
der. At  the  end  of  about  two  hours  the  sa- 
loon-keeper died  from  the  ell'ect  of  the  shot 
from  the  officer,  whom  he  had  cornered  up 
and  api)arently  intended  to  kill.  This 
aroused  the  insane  mob  to  a  fury.  They 
tore  up  a  ))ar  of  railroad  iron,  and,  using  it 
as  a  battering-ram,  smashed  in  the  brick 
w^iUs  of  the  jail,  took  the  Anti-saloon  officer, 
and  in  the  ))resence  of  a  crowd  of  oooo  men. 
women,  and  children,  hanged  him  to  a  tel- 
egraph-jiole.  There  his  bruised  and  l)leed- 
ing  body  (for  he  had  been  badly  ])ounded 
up  before  being  put  in  the  jail)  hung  for 
half  an  hour.  exi)osed  to  the  gaze  of  all.  If 
I  am  correct,  the  mayor  and  sheritf  finally 
began  to  consi<ler  what  they  had  done  or 
had  permitted  to  Vie  done,  and  took  his  body 
down,  closed  the  saloons  that  had  been,  so 
far,  wide  open  during  the  night,  and  re- 
stored a  semblance  of  law  and  order.  As 
we  go  to  press,  the  pa])ers  tell  us  that  Gov- 
ernor Harmon  has  been  summoned  to  the 
spot.     The   mayor  and   sheriff    have  been 


suspended  from  office  awaiting  trial,  and 
the<lovernor  has  made  the  following  dec- 
laration, which  I  clii)  from  the  Cleveland 
J'tain  Dealer  of  July  11: 

As  for  the  lynching,  the  rei)orts  made  to  me  and 
my  own  investigation  ha\t'  convinced  me  that  it 
was  murder  |)ure  and  simple,  n  dastardly  atfair  that 
could  hav'e  been  prevented.  No  such  indignity  to 
the  State  of  Ohio  can  be  permitted  without  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  punish  those  responsible. 

May  God  be  praised  that  we  ha\e  a  gov- 
ernor who  is  not  afraid  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  and  act  promptly. 

When,  some  years  ago,  a  whisky-crazed 
mob  destroyed  the  City  Hall  and  other 
buildings  in  our  neighboring  city  of  Akron, 
something  like  forty  rioters  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  We  are  ho])ing  and  jiraying 
that  the  crazy  men  who  trampled  law  un- 
der foot  in  Newark  may  meet  a  like  pun- 
ishment. 

Later. — Just  as  we  go  to  jiress,  July  12, 
we  clip  the  following  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer: 

.Jud.son  Harmon,  Governor  of  Ohio,  to-night  de- 
creed that  death  in  the  electric  chair  shall  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  defied  the  law  and  lynched  a  pri- 
vate detective  in  this  city  late  Friday  night. 
Charges  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  will  be  pre- 
ferred il  sufticient  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
mob's  ringleaders  is  forthcoming.  Gov.  llarnion 
insists  that  such  evidence  be  produced. 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT,  ETC. 

A.  I.  Root:—\  have  just  been  reading  what  you 
siiy  about  the  opium  business.  It  does  seem  hard 
treatment  to  cut  olT  their  heads:  but  it  surely  in- 
spires .a  fear  of  the  law,  and  cuts  out  all  hopes  of 
being  "pardoned  out  "  in  a  few  day^  or  weeks.  If 
all  our  prisoners  knew  that  they  were  "in  for 
keeps  "  till  the  expiration  of  their  term,  whether  a 
month  or  a  life,  tliey  would  have  more  re^ject  for 
the  law:  and.  further,  if  they  knew  that  the  law 
oflicers  were  all  on  the  lookout  for  lawbreakers, 
and  would  surely  do  their  duty  in  the  premises, 
they  would  be  more  careful  how  they  transgress. 
1  am  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  for  both 
high  and  low.  and  believe  good  would  come  of  It. 

No.  Yakima,  Wash.  R.  J.  Benbow. 


"SEEK   YE     FIRST    THE     KJNGDOM     OF    GOD 
AND   HIS   RIGHTEOUSNESS,"    ETC. 

In  the  S'lndaij  Sehool  Times  for  June  26 
is  a  wonderful  story  entitled  "From  Three 
Oaks  to  Jerusalem  and  Beyond."  E.  K. 
Warren,  President  of  the  World's  Sunday- 
school  Association,  when  he  was  a  young 
man  living  in  Three  Oaks,  Mich.,  had  charge 
of  a  little  country  store.  He  also  "had 
charge  "  of  a  good-sized  class  of  young  men 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Well,  part  of  the 
trade  at  that  country  store  was  tobacco. 
Like  other  country  towns  in  the  lumber  re- 
gions, very  likely  lobacco  was  a  considera- 
ble i)art  of  the  trade.  Well,  young  Warren 
finally  become  so  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
wrong  for  him,  at  least,  in  his  position,  to 
sell  tobacco  that  he  decided  to  cut  it  entire- 
ly out  of  their  business.  Here  is  a  clipping 
from  that  article  in  the  Sunday  School 
Times.  Read  it  and  see  what  you  think  of 
it. 
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This  was  an  expensive  thing  to  do,  of  course.  Tlie 
clerks  would  come  to  him  and  say  tliat  such  and 
such  a  customer  had  called  for  tobacco,  and  was  s" 
dissatisfied  because  he  couldn't  gut  it  thiit  they  were 
afraid  they  would  lose  his  trade  entirely.  When- 
ever such  a  case  was  reported  to  him,  the  store-keep- 
er would  go  straight  to  the  disgruntled  man  and 
talk  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  See  here,  Will,  does  your  boy  John  use  tobacco?" 

"No,  he  doesn't." 

"Do  you  want  him  to?" 

"  No,  Ed,  I  don't." 

"Well.  I'm  working  for  your  boy  John.  What 
will  he  think  of  me  if  he  sees  me  selling  it?" 

And  the  answer  was  pretty  likely  to  be,  "  You're 
all  right,  Ed.    Keep  it  up;  I'll  trade  with  you." 

As  a  boy,  young  Kdward  Warren  had  had  an  ex- 
perience with  drink  and  saloons  that  was  a  healthy 
one.  He  was  brought  up  in  total  abstinence,  of 
course;  and  he  was  given 'his  first  position  in  the 
country-store  because  he  did  not  drink,  his  prede- 
cessor there  having  gone  to  the  bad  because  of  it. 
But  the  saloon  Influence  was  strong  among  his  com- 
panions, and  they  drank  beer  freely.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  keep  away  from  the  sa'oon  which  most 
of  his  friends  frequented,  and  where  the  ball-and- 
bell  game  was  a  popular  attraf-lion  in  that  day;  but 
it  was  not  easy  to  stay  away,  though  when  he  was 
urged  by  the  others  to  drink  with  tliem.  as  he  con- 
stantly was,  he  always  declined.  The  saloon-keep- 
er himself,  knowing  Ed  as  a  boy  of  standing  and  in- 
fluence, took  his  part  when  the  pressure  grew  piet- 
ty  strong,  and  told  them  to  "  leave  Ed  alone."  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  keep  oranges  there,  so  that 
the  boy  might  have  them  instead  of  beer. 

But  one  evening  when  the  usual  crowd  were  to- 
gether. Ed's  friends  had  been  drinking  so  much 
that  they  determined  to  have  their  way  with  him. 
He  declined  all  urging,  as  usual.  Then  the  crowd 
took  him  in  hand.  Stretching  him  out  on  the  floor, 
which  was  covered  with  sawdust  and  tobacco  stains, 
four  of  them  took  charge  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
a  fifth  poured  beer  as  well  as  he  could  between  his 
closed  teeth,  and  copiously  down  his  collar  and 
neck. 

That  did  not  win  Ed  to  the  liquor  habit,  and  it 
broke  him  of  the  saloon  habit.  He  found  that  he 
and  the  saloon  did  not  have  enough  in  common  to 
justify  his  making  it  even  a  visiting-place,  and  he 
never  went  there  again.  Not  only  that,  but  some 
fifty  years  later,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  that  same  village  of  Three  Oaks  has 
had  no  saloons  where  this  sort  of  outrage  could  be 
worked.  The  reason  is  that  that  boy,  now  grown, 
has  made  it  his  business  to  get  his  village  rid  of 
them.  First  he  made  it  hot  for  the  few  saloons  that 
were  there  by  prosecuting  them  for  every  breach 
of  the  law  that  they  committed,  such  as  Sunday 
opening  and  selling  after  hours.  In  this  way  he 
crowded  them  down  in  number  from  three  to  two, 
then  to  one.  Finally,  he  offered  to  pay  to  the  vil- 
lage board,  if  it  would  shut  out  that  last  saloon,  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annual  license  sum 
that  it  was  afraid  it  would  lose  by  going  dry;  and  it 
accepted  his  offer.  He  agreed  to  give  them  notice 
anytime  he  got  tired  of  the  arrangement  and  want- 
ed to  stop,  so  that  they  might  go  wet  then  if  they 
wished.  But  that  has  been  going  on  now  for  about 
ten  years,  and  he  has  not  given  notice  yet. 


Poultry  Department 


By  A.  I.  Root 


THE    "  KELLERSTRASS   WAY." 

On  page  400,  June  15,  I  mentioned  the 
way  in  which  Kellerstrass  copied  from  an 
old  almanac  without  giving  credit.  Not- 
withstanding, I  supposed  that  he  had  real- 
ly taken  premiums  right  and  left  all  over 
our  land  for  his  superior  Crystal  White  Or- 
pingtons; that  is,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  produced  a 
very  superior  strain  of  fowls  that  our  judges 
acknowle'lged  were  ahead  of  every  thing 
else  in  this  country  or  even  any  foreign 


cotintry.  If,  however,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
mislead  in  his  great  claims  for  his  book, 
why  should  he  scruple  about  misleading  in 
other  ways?    See  the  following: 

I  have  been  reading  your  Home  papers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  am  particularly  interested  at  pres- 
ent in  what  you  have  published  regarding  Mr.  Er- 
nest Kellerstrass.  It  is  my  opinion  that  his  cus- 
tomers .are  so* well  pleased  because  they  believe  he 
really  has  given  them  the  best  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed. During  the  past  two  years,  more  or  less,  the 
advertisements  of  Mr.  K.  contain  this  clause: 

"  As  to  their  fancy  quality,  they  won  first  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  New  York,  1905,  1906,  1907.  and 
1908,  and  also  at  Crystal  Palace,  London,  England, 
and  Chicago  and  Boston." 

I  am  quite  sure  that,  were  those  customers  to  as- 
certain the  fact  that  Mr.  Kellerstrass  had  no  erhibit 
whatever  at  New  York  in  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  and 
that,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  beaten  badly  in  1908, 
and  that  he  has  not  exhibited  at  IJoston  during  the 
six  years  prior  to  1910,  it  would  be  a  safe  proposition 
that  they  would  not  be  so  well  pleased.  Tliese  are 
facts  easily  proven;  and  if  one  would  take  the  trou- 
ble it  could  be  easily  shown,  I  think,  that  the  gen- 
tleman never  erhihiied  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  15  of  the  book  "  The  Keller- 
strass Way  "  we  find.  "  I  have  snown  them  that  my 
chickens  are  all  right  for  the  showroom.  Now  I 
am  going  home,"  etc.  .  .  .  "Just  as  soon  as  the 
poultry-journals  will  show  me  that  there  is  a  breed- 
er who  has  made  as  good  a  record  as  I  did  you  may 
rest  assured  that  I  am  going  into  the  showroom, 
and  I  will  beat  him.  If  1  don't  I  will  quit  the  poul- 
tr.v  business." 

As  the  gentleman  had  an  exhibit  of  24  entries  in 
his  four  classes  of  White  Orpingtons  at  Madison 
Square  Harden  during  the  past  winter,  conditions 
must  have  existed  which  demanded  his  presence 
again  in  the  showroom.  He  did  not  win,  obtain- 
ing but  one  first  prize  with  his  24  entries  against  3 
firsts  won  by  the  Owen  Farm  on  8  entries.  Will  the 
gentleman  now  quit  the  poultry  business? 

Lake  Roland,  Md.,  .lune  20.  Benj.  B.  Jones. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  mistake  in  the  above 
statement,  and  if  Kellerstrass  has  really,  by 
hard  work,  produced  a  strain  of  fowls  of 
such  superior  excellence  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment to  pay  not  only  $2.00  an  egg,  but 
even  SlO.nn,  to  get  the  very  best  in  the  world, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  him  space  to 
explain.  If  he  has  not  won  all  these  prizes 
it  is  certainly  time  that  the  poultry-journals 
and  the  agricultural  papers  should  sto])  ac- 
cepting his  advertisements,  and  all  unite  in 
lending  a  hand  to  show  him  up  in  his  true 
colors. 

POULTRY    SECRETS    AND    POULTRY  FRAUDS 
IN  GENERAL. 

On  page  648,  Oct.  15,  last  year,  I  mention- 
ed sending  a  dollar  to  W.  R.  Curtis  &  Co., 
Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  valuable  book 
telling  how  they  raised  25,000  chickens  with- 
out losing  more  than  5  per  cent.  The  book 
contained  only  about  12  pages  besides  the 
advertisements.  At  the  same  time,  I  sent 
$3.00  for  a  lampless  brooder.  They  claimed 
it  was  &,  fir  el  ess  brooder;  but  after  I  got  it  I 
learned  that  the  chicks  "needed  heat  of 
some  kind  for  the  first  week  or  two."  The 
brooder  was  a  rough  and  poorly  made  box 
that  should  not  have  cost  a  dollar.  At  the 
time  I  showed  them  up,  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  thought  strange  of  it  because  they 
were  "such  a  big  concern, "  etc.  That  valu- 
able book,  "The  Dollar  Hen,"  gives  the 
Curtis  Brothers  credit  of  raising  20,000  chick- 
ens a  year,  but  they  say  the  Curtis  tireless 
brooder  costs  only  about  15  cents.    Well, 
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such  a  box  mir/ht  be  made  for  about  15  cents 
in  the  rough;  but  to  have  it  made  in  good 
shape,  and  painted,  75  cts.  or  a  dollar  would 
be  a  fair  price  for  it.  But  I  had  to  i)ay  13.00, 
and  tlien  another  dollar  for  a  badly  printed 
Httle  book  with  a  dozen  j)ages  telUng  how  to 
use  it.  Well,  the  Bural  New  -  Yorker  of  .July 
9  gives  a  couple  of  letters  of  complaint  from 
those  who  ordered  day-old  chicks  from  W. 
R.  Curtis,  of  Ransomville,  N.  Y.  They 
may  be  a  big  institution;  but  I  think  it  is 
no  more  than  fair  that  chicken  folks,  espe- 
cially the  beginners,  should  have  notice 
that  W.  R.  Curtis  &  Co.  are  more  concerned 
about  getting  the  dollars  in  their  gras])  than 
they  are  in  giving  satisfaction  to  their  cus- 
tomers afterward. 


THE   SITTING   HEN  VERSUS  THE   INCUBATOR 
FOR  STARTING   GERMINATION. 

The  article  below  I  clipped  from  the  Peta- 
hima  Weekly  for  Jan.  22: 

I  once  placed  a  number  ot  infertile  eggs  that  had 
been  tested  out  of  the  incubator  on  the  third  day 
under  a  broody  hen,  thinking  to  give  them  to  her 
for  a  short  time  only,  and  see  whether  she  really 
meant  business  or  not.  I  did  not  receive  the  eggs  I 
intended  to  place  under  the  hen,  and  no  more  at- 
tention was  paid  to  her.  What  was  my  surprise 
when,  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  she  came  off 
with  about  three  chicks.  There  were  eight  eggs  in 
all,  and  I  at  once  examined  those  remaining  in  the 
nest.  Four  were  still  clear  and  one  rotten,  showing 
that  it  had  started  to  develop. 

This  set  me  thinking,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
investigate  further.  If  I  was  throwing  out  fertile 
eggs  from  my  incubator  I  wanted  to  know  it.  I 
soon  learned  that  experiment  stations  had  like  ex- 
periences, and  issued  statements  that  a  hen  would 
often  start  and  hatch  eggs  that  an  incubator  would 
not  start,  but  they  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
cause.  It  was  noi  hard  to  find,  however.  It  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  incubator  heats  the  whole  egg, 
while  the  hen  applies  heat  only  to  the  top  next  to 
the  germ. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  above.  From 
some  experiments  I  made  I  have  for  some 
time  felt  pretty  sure  that  a  sitting  hen  has 
some  strange  "power  to  get  a  larger  percent- 
age of  fertile  eggs  than  any  incubator — at 
least  any  incubator  I  am  a(?quainted  with; 
and  if  I  am  correct  one  of  the  poultry  secrets 
that  has  been  offered  for  sale  was  the  plan 
of  putting  your  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen  for 
three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week,  before 
putting  them  into  the  incubator.  The  state- 
ment was  made  that  almost  any  incubator 
would  produce  a  good  hatch  if  a  sitting  hen 
set  the  pace  or  brooded  over  them  for  the 
first  week.  You  may  remember  some  of 
my  experiments  a  year  ago  with  eggs  taken 
from  a  sitting  hen  and  placed  in  our  con- 
tact-heat incubator.  They  hatched  out  nice 
chickens  almost  every  time.  Since  coming 
back  to  Ohio  I  have  allowed  five  hens  to 
to  hatch  out  chickens.  Three  of  them  stole 
their  nests;  two  of  the  three  hatched  every 
egg  btit  one.  One  of  the  three  hatched  ev- 
ery egg,  and  has  every  chicken  yet.  One 
hen  stole  her  nest,  hatched  every  egg  by  the 
first  of  July,  and  never  was  shiit  up  at  all, 
and  she  has  every  chicken  yet.  Ry  the 
way,  T  have  two  neighbors  who  have  hatch- 
ed with  incubators  and  hens  something  like 
500  chickens  each.  Both  got  along  nicely 
for  a  while;  but  along  in  June  I  was  asked 


to  tell,  if  I  could,  what  to  do  to  stop  the 
chickens  from  dying.  Now,  I  am  not  a 
professional  chicken  doctor;  but  the  safest 
and  sanest  thing  I  could  think  of  was  this: 
Put  the  hens  and  chickens  out  in  an  open 
field  away  from  the  rest,  where  no  other 
fowls  can  have  access,  if  possible.  Let  the 
hen  run  where  she  pleases  with  her  chickens 
— of  course,  making  sure  they  have  good 
water  to  drink  and  plenty  of  broken  grain 
of  different  sorts — say  the  best  quality  of 
baby-chick  food.  So  far  as  I  know,  both 
the  incubator  chicks  and  those  hatched  un- 
der the  hen  have  ceased  dying.  Where  the 
mother  hen  can  lead  her  chickens  here  and 
there  until  they  are  tired  out  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  in  a  hurry  to  get  to 
their  roosting-place,  they  are  under  natural 
conditions;  and  where  they  have  consider- 
able territory  to  run  over,  this  mother-hen 
will  help  them  to  pick  out  what  nature  de- 
mands; and  much  the  same  thing,  I  think, 
is  true  with  chicks  hatched  in  an  incubator. 
Do  not  have  too  many  flocks  on  a  small 
area,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  ramble  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  then  they  will, 
as  a  rule,  come  out  all  right. 

The  suggestion  in  the  paragraph  I  have 
quoted,  that  the  hen  starts  fertility  when 
an  incubator  would  not  is  because  she  ap- 
plies heat  only  to  the  top  of  the  egg,  I  do 
not  think  is  all  of  the  reason,  however.  It 
is  right  in  the  line,  you  will  notice,  of  the 
idea  of  "contact  heat."  Perhaps  we  shall 
some  day  wrest  from  Nature  her  secrets  so  we 
can  get  as  good  fertility  by  means  of  the 
incubator  as  by  a  sitting  hen.     I  hope  so. 


THE  WRIGHT  BROTHERS  AND  THEIR  FLYING- 
MACHINES  UP  TO  DATE. 

I  can  not  go  into  details  just  now,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  the  Wright  machines, 
and  so  much  is  being  done  with  them  all 
over  the  world.  Rut  as  we  go  to  press,  no- 
tice comes  in  the  pajiers  that  one  of  their 
pupils  has  made  a  flight  of  something  over 
(lOOO  feet,  or  over  a  mile  in  height,  as  you 
will  notice.  When  first  making  their  ex- 
periments, if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
brothers  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  reach 
any  great  height — nothing  like  that  reach- 
ed "by  a  gas  balloon,  for  instance;  but  it  now 
transpires  they  they  can  reach  an  altitude 
of  at  least  a  mile;  and  it  may  transpire  there 
will  be  greater  safety  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  the  earth.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  wait  a  little  and  see.  And  I  predict 
and  firmly  believe  w^e  shall  "see"  with  our 
own  eyes  very  soon  the  aeroplanes  gliding 
over  our  heads  amoiig  the  clouds. 

OVER  A   MILE   A  MINUTE. 

Aside  from  the  above  we  learn  from  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  July  11  that  Leon  Morane, 
at  Rheims,  has  just"  broken  the  record  by 
making  a  speed  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
than  OS  miles  an  hour.  The  paper  does  not 
state  what  aeroplane  was  used,  but  I  pre- 
sume it  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  the  Wright 
Itjrothers, 
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Editorial 


In  our  next  issue  we  exjjeet  to  show  a 
very  interesting  object-lesson  en  the  sub- 
ject of  sui^porting  foundation  while  it  is 
Deing  drawn  into  comb. 


SENDING  SAMPLES  OF  BROOD  TO  THE  BU- 
REAU OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  liureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  I).  C,  wishes  us 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive for  examination  any  samjiles  of  comb 
or  brood  supposed  to  be  diseased.  The  Bu- 
reau will  render  a  report  without  expense  as 
soon  as  an  examination  can  be  made. 

The  work  that  Dr.  Phillips  and  his  as- 
sistants are  doing  in  this  line  is  of  immense 
service  lo  bee-keepers  all  over  the  country; 
and  those  who  ha\'e  suspicious  patches  of 
brood  should  send  them  on  at  once  to  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  care  should  be  taken  to 
put  up  the  sample  in  strong  boxes,  either 
metal  or  wood.  If  they  contain  honey  they 
should  first  be  wrapped  in  paraffine  paper. 
In  lieu  of  this  a  strong  manilla  paper  will 
do  very  w^ell.  Address  each  sample  to  Dr. 
E.  F.  Phillips,  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    EXTRACTING     MACHIN- 
ERY;  HOW  TO   KEEP   COOL. 

The  editors  of  this  journal  have  been  giv- 
ing some  little  attention  to  the  matter  of 
extracting  honey  in  a  wholesale  way.  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  where  resides  Mr.  Chalon  Fowls, 
was  the  center  of  our-  operations,  and  where 
too  we  have  been  testing  out  some  improve- 
ments in  the  apparatus  and  machinery. 
We  hope  to  show  these  later  in  these  col- 
umns. 

While  we  were  "helping"  to  extract  in 
the  Fowls  honey-house,  we  might  incident- 
ally remark  that  the  little  gasoline-engine, 
to  run  the  power-extractor,  the  two  gasoline- 
burners  for  the  capping-melter,  and  the 
little  oil-burner  for  the  steam  uncapping- 
knife,  made  the  room  uncomfortably  warm. 
During  the  time  the  extractor  was  running, 
there  was  a  slight  breeze.  It  occurred  to 
us  that,  at  a  very  slight  expense,  a  fan 
could  be  mounted,  either  on  the  extractor 
or  belted  on  the  engine.  This  would  keep 
up  a  breeze  that  would  amount  to  some- 
thing.    One  scheme  is  to  extend   the  ex- 


tractor shaft  up  some  three  or  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  machine.  On  top  of  this,  mount 
a  fan  something  like  the  propellor  wheel  of 
a  boat.  Almost  any  one  with  a  little  inge- 
nuity could  rig  up  a  couple  of  boards  on  the 
plan  of  an  old-fashioned  windmill.  While 
the  extractor  was  being  run  by  the  gas- 
engine  this  would  make  a  nice  light  down- 
ward breeze  all  over  the  room.  Another 
plan  is  to  put  a  little  fan  on  the  end  of  a 
counter-shaft  and  belt  to  the  gas-engine. 
In  either  case  the  expense  would  be  slight, 
and  would  add  materially  to  the  comfort 
of  those  doing  the  work  of  extracting  and 
uncapping.         

THE  ATTEMPT  AT  FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION 
IN  KENTUCKY  FAILS. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  first  attempt  by 
bee-keepers  at  securing  brood-disease  legis- 
lation turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  some 
way  or  another.  Very  often  the  law  is  de- 
fective; but  in  the  case  of  theefTort  put  forth 
by  the  bee-keepers  of  Kentucky,  the  bill 
proposed  had  no  enacting  clause,  and  there- 
fore was  ineffective.  We  are  indebted  to 
W.  C.  Furnas  for  the  following  clipping  giv- 
ing a  brief  history  of  the  proceedings.  We 
hope  that  this  first  failure  will  only  serve  as 
an  impetus  to  our  southern  brothers  to  get 
a  law  passed  at  the  next  opportunity,  which 
shall  be  a  model  in  every  r.spect. 

While  preparing  the  acts  of  the  legislature  for  the 
printers  to  be  put  in  the  Acts  of  1910,  Charles  H. 
Morris  discovered  to-day  that  the  bill  by  Senator 
Chlpman,  providing  for  inspection  of  apiaries,  had 
no  enacting  clause,  and,  therefore,  will  be  ineflfec- 
tive. 

The  fact  that  the  important  clause  was  left  off 
the  bill  was  not  discovered  when  it  was  compared 
in  the  Senate  nor  when  Gov.  Wilson  signed  it.  The 
bill  was  the  pet  of  Senator  N.  B.  Chipman,  of  Pen- 
dleton County,  and  was  intended  to  protect  bees 
from  disease. 


HONEY -CROP     conditions;     A  FAIR    FLOW 

FROM   CLOVER  AND   A  LIGHT 

CROP   IN  THE   WEST. 

In  some  respects  this  has  been  a  peculiar 
season.  In  some  localities  there  has  been 
the  most  remarkable  honey-flow  ever 
known.  In  others,  particularly  south  of  the 
Ohio  River,  there  has  been  "  nothing  doing." 
South  of  the  Ohio  River  it  has  been  too  wet 
— rain,  rain,  all  the  time.  In  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  there  has  been 
a  drouth.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
country,  taking  in  the  irrigated  regions,  the 
alfalfa  crop  will  be  light.  There  has  been  a 
light  flow  in  Southern  California.  In  parts 
of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Vermont  especially,  there  has 
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been  an  unusually  heavy  honey-flow  from 
clover.  Reports  from  these  portions  show 
that  the  fields  were  almost  white  with  clo- 
ver, as  if  they  were  covered  with  snow;  and 
where  it  has  not  been  too  dry  there  has  been 
from  a  fair  to  a  good  crop.  In  Michigan  the 
first  indications  showed  a  light  crop;  but  late 
rains  are  improving  conditions  somewhat. 
In  Illinois  the  yield  will  be  anywhere  from 
light  to  fair.  In  Wisconsin  and  ^Minnesota, 
light  to  poor.  Missouri  and  Nebraska  will 
have  a  good  yield.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  this 
will  be  a  better  clover  year,  probably,  than 
we  have  had  before  for  some  time,  and  the 
quality  will  be  of  the  very  finest.  The  light 
crop  of  western  alfalfa  and  sage  honey  will 
tend  to  give  a  boost  to  the  price  of  clover, 
even  if  there  should  be  a  fairly  good  yield 
in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  following  are  scattering  reports  re- 
ceived since  our  last  issue,  in  answer  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Condition  of  bees? 

2.  Climatic  conditions  (favorable  ornot)  7 

3.  Are  bee-men  suffering  from  drouth  or  wet 
weather? 

4.  Prospects  for  honey  crop? 

5.  Compare  prospects  with  last  year,  same  date. 

6.  Percentage  of  full  crop  harvested  to  date? 

7.  Compare  yield  with  last  year,  same  date. 

8.  Kind  of  honey  produced  in  your  locality,  comb 
or  extracted? 

9.  Color  of  honey  produced  this  year? 

10.  Price  local  dealers  are  paying  for  honey? 

11.  Price  bee-men  are  holding  for? 

12.  Is  the  crop  moving  readily? 

1,  fair:  2,  favorable;  3,  no;  4,  fair;  5,  same;  6,  65 
per  cent:  7,  same;  8,  extracted  alfalfa:  9,  light  am- 
ber; 10,  5K;  11,  6to6^;  12,  association  marketing  in 
East  at  6  to  6%. 

El  Centre,  Cal.,  .Tuly  15.  H.  Perkins. 

Honey  conditions  here  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
last  year.  Since  July  1,  conditions  have  improved, 
strong  colonies  working  in  second  supers:  medium 
strong  freely  in  first,  and  weak  ones  rapidly  build- 
ing up. 

Canon  City,  Col.,  July  22.  W.  G.  Wright. 

1,  weak  early,  but  strong  now;  2,  favorable;  3,  some- 
what wet  at  present;  4,  saw  palmetto  short:  cabbage 
palmetto  is  yielding  some  now,  but  can't  tell  out- 
come: 5,  a  little  better:  6,  I  don't  know,  but  think 
54;  7,  about  the  same:  short:  8,  extracted;  9,  light;  10, 
75  to  80  per  gal.,  but  little  handled;  11.  75  to  85;  12,  it 
is  not. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  July  19.  I.  T.  Shumard. 

Bees  wintered  badly;  weather  now  favorable,  but 
clover  flow  is  over.  Prospect  for  fall  crop  is  only 
fair.  Crop  secured  Is  a  little  larger  than  1909:  25  per 
cent  of  crop  harvested;  only  comb  honey  is  produc- 
ed. Honey  produced  is  very  fine  and  white.  Hon- 
ey Is  selling  at  15  to  20.  There  will  be  none  to  move. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  bees  were  lost  In  wintering. 
The  cold  weather  in  May  was  bad.  Clover  abun- 
dant, but  yield  small. 

Milan,  His.,  July  19.  C  H.  Dibbern. 

1,  good:  2,  not  so  good;  from  the  4th  to  16th  too 
much  rain,  but  now  the  white  clover  is  beginning 
to  yield  honey  again:  3,  been  suffering  from  wet 
weather;  4,  good:  5,  nothing  doing  last  year  around 
here:  6,  about  30  percent:  7,  bees  had  hardly  enough 
to  live  on:  8,  both:  9,  white:  10,  18  to  20  for  comb;  15 
to  18  for  chunk  or  strained:  11,  18  and  20:  12,  sells  as 
fast  as  taken  off  the  hive. 

Somerville,  Ind.,  July  22.    Leonard  D.  Massie. 

Honey  Is  one-fourth  of  a  good  crop  in  Central 
Iowa. 
Colo,  Iowa,  July  21.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu. 

1,  fair  to  good;  2,  first  part  of  season  good,  followed 
by  drouth:  3,  yes;  4,  good;  best  crop  for  years;  5,  not 
very  good  last  year;  6,  flow  Is  over;  7,  150  lbs.  better 
than  last  year;  8,  both:  9.  white. 

Dixon,  Iowa.  July  19.  E.  A.  Doney. 


White-clover  honey-tlow  about  as  good  as  we 
have  had  in  twenty  years. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  July  20.  O.  II.  Hyatt. 

1,  good:  2,  very  dry;  4,  }^  crop  to  date;  no  prospects 
of  fall  flow:  7,  Vi  better;  8,  comb:  9,  light;  li,  15  cts.; 
12,  yes. 

Viola,  la.,  .July  20.  A.  T.  Stout. 

1,  good:  2,  fair:  3,  rather  dry;  4,  average  gain  of  my 
scale  colony  for  .lune  past  10  years,  35  lbs.;  this  year's 
gain  for  June,  46%;  5,  much  better;  6,  about  10  to  15 
per  cent:  7,  scale  colony,  1909,  gain,  24  lbs.:  1910,  gain 
of  55^;  8,  both:  9,  white  clover;  10,  S3.60  per  case  of  24 
sections;  11, 13.60  per  case  of  24  sections:  12,  yes. 

Russell,  Iowa,  July  9.  J.  C.  Davis. 

1,  good:  2,  dry,  but  better  than  wet  years;  3,  a  lit- 
tle from  drouth;  4,  good:  5,  100  per  cent  better;  6,  90: 
7,  see  No.  5;  8,  mostly  comb;  9,  white-clover  and 
basswood,  quality  good;  beautiful;  10,  15;  11,  15;  12, 
just  a  little.  In  this  locality  it  is  the  best  season  in 
years.  Basswood  is  just  over.  The  fall  crop  may 
depend  on  timely  showers. 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  July  19.  Eugene  Secor. 

1,  my  bees  good:  others,  heavy  winter  loss;  2,  no; 

3,  drouth  stopped  work  July  4;  4,  average:  no  bass- 
wood  bloom;  5.  1  ;7:  6,  50;  8,  both;  9,  white:  10,  about 
15  cts.  per  lb.,  comb  or  sections;  11,  as  above;  12,  too 
early;  bound  to  be  a  demand  greater  than  for  years 
on  account  of  no  fruit;  not  even  a  Duchess  apple 
here. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,  July  21.      E.  C.  Wheeler. 

1,  bees  healthy,  all  swarms  weak  June  1:  2,  favor- 
able: 3,  nearly  a  drouth:  4,  fair;  5,  much  better:  6, 
Vi  to  %  to  date;  7,  much  larger;  8.  comb  and  extract- 
ed; 9,  white,  clover;  10,  section,  VlVi;  bulk,  11;  ex- 
tracted, 10,  without  container:  11,  normally.  No 
swarms  this  season  from  yard,  and  very  few  wild 
ones. 

Buckgrove,  Iowa,  July  20.  A.  F.  Bonney. 

1,  fine  condition:  2,  never  better:  3,  jvist  enough 
rain;  condition  fine;  4,  very  good;  5,  no  comparison; 
no  white-clover  honey  last  year;  6,  100  per  cent;  7, 
very  light  at  this  date  a  year  ago;  full  crop  now;  8, 
mostly  comb:  9,  white  thus  far;  10,  none  to  speak  of 
on  the  market  yet.  I  took  off  one  super  or  one  24- 
section  case  which  I  am  retailing  at  15  cts.  per  sec- 
tion; price  to  dealers,  12^:  11,  1  am  going  to  try  for 
S3.50  from  dealers:  this  is  early  honey;  12,  in  a  retail 
way,  yes:  honey  white,  and  finished. 

Paullina,  la.,  July  20.  F.  L.  Parke. 

1,  good:  2,  fair:  3,  no;  4,  fair;  5,  better:  6,  1^;  7,  50 
per  cent  better:  8,  comb;  9,  white,  clover:  10,  S3.00  to 
|3.25;  12,  ye.s.  Bees  are  in  fine  condition.  White 
clover  is  about  all  over;  averaged  about  50  lbs.  comb 
honey  per  colony. 

Circleville,  Kans.,  July  19.     Chas.  S.  Bordner. 

1,  fine;  2,  good,  but  too  wet;  3,  wet:  4,  poor;  5, 
better;  6,  10  per  cent;  7,  last  year,  0:  8.  comb,  most- 
ly: 9,  white;  10,  no  local  dealers;  11,  15  cts.,  4K  sec- 
tions: 12,  none  to  move, 

Walton,  Ky.,  July  19.  J.  G.  Crisler. 

1,  fine:  2,  too  wet;  3,  wet:  4,  good,  considering 
weather:  5,  50  per  cent  better:  6,  one-third;  7,  about 
double;  8,  comb;  9,  white;  10,  1254  cts.:  11,  not  hold- 
ing; 12,  yes. 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  July  20.  J.  D.  Rowan. 

The  honey  season  so  far  has  been  extra:  have  had 
plenty  of  rain;  the  prospects  are  good  for  fall  flow. 

Avalon,  Mo.,  July  20.  F.  <!.  Ashbaugh. 

North  Missouri  will  have  one-half  crop  from  white 
clover;  quality  good.  We  do  not  have  any  fall  sur- 
plus here. 

Unionville,  Mo.,  July  19.       Ei.mer  F.  Quigley. 

Total  amount  of  honey  for  1909,  5000  lbs.:  colonies, 
200:  spring,  1910,  had  250  colonies:  up  to  date  I  have 
250:  no  increa.se  up  to  d.ate.  I  have  over  20,000  lbs. 
of  honey.  Nearly  all  extracted  retails  to  the  grocer, 
954.  I  sell  almost  all  to  consumers.  I  have  extract- 
ed 3000  lbs.,  sold  2500:  specific  gravity,  43;  honey  is 
very  white. 

Liberty,  Mo.,  July  19.  J.  F.  Diemer. 

Since  my  la.st  report  the  bees  are  doing  better; 
had  some  nice  rains.  Bees  are  working  well  on 
basswood. 

Wolverine,  Mich.,  July  23.  L.  K.  Feick. 

1,  fair  to  good:  2,  not  favorable:  3,  yes:  very  dry; 

4,  not  the  best;  5,  not  so  good  north,  but  better  so 
far  here:  6,  none  harvested  here:  some  in  Northern 
Michigan  yard;  7,  about  /4:  8,  both;  9,  very  light  in 
color:  10,  11,  12,  too  early. 

Otsego,  Mich.,  July  21.  O.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
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1,  g;ood;  2,  unfavorable;  3,  drouth;  4,  25  per  cent;  5, 
about  the  same;  6.  none:  7.  about  the  same;  8,  ex- 
tracted; 9,  light;  10.  don't  know;  11,  8  to  10  cts.  for 
extracted;  12.  will  when  off  hive. 

Dlmondale.  Mich..  July  18.  J.  L.  Lewis. 

1,  good;  2.  bad;  3.  drouth;  4,  not  good;  5,  same  as 
last  year;  6,  25  per  cent;  7.  same;  8,  comb;  9,  half 
white  and  half  amber:  10,  12^  cents;  11.  getting 
what  they  ask,  1254  cents,  because  it  has  been 
mixed  so  far;  12.  yes. 

Leer,  Mich..  July  18.  EularThorne, 

Two  years  ago,  70  lbs.  of  comb  honey  per  colony: 
a  year  ago,  about  25  lbs.:  this  season,  45  lbs.  clover 
honey,  comb,  per  colony. 

Pittsford,  Mich..  July  21.  Geo.  H.  Denman. 

I  have  taken  off  about  2000  lbs.  .so  far,  and  hope 
and  expect  to  get  as  much  more — an  average  of 
about  20  lbs.  to  the  colony  —  not  more  than  half  a 
crop.  Bas-swood  is  gone,  and  clover  is  all  dried  up. 
We  get  no  fall  honey  here. 

Lapeer,  Mich..  July  22.  R.  L.  Taylor. 

1.  fair;  2  ver.v  poor;  3,  dryest  in  years:  4,  we  have 
all  we  shall  get  this  year — about  20  Ib.s..  extracted 
per  colony:  5,  better;  6.  25  per  cent;  7.  nothing  last 
.year:  8,  extracted:  9,  white:  10,  9  to  10  cts.,  extract- 
ed; 16  to  18  for  comb;  11,  nothing  much  to  hold;  12. 
same. 

Ronneby,  Minn.,  July  19.  J.  E.  Hughes. 

Bees  built  up  strong  on  dandelion:  are  doing  well 
on  white,  alsike,  and  sweet  clover;  100  per  cent  bet- 
ter than  last  year;  good  local  market.  Merchants 
are  paying  17  cts.  cash  for  No.  1  comb:  12}4  cts.  for 
extracted  in  quart  and  pint  Mason  jars. 

Stevensville,  Mont.,  July  21.  J.  Ridley. 

1,  good:  2,  unfavorable;  3,  wet;  4,  poor;  5,  was  not 
here  last  year;  6,  one-fourth:  8,  extracted;  9,  light 
amber:  11.  6K  cents;  12.  slow. 

Whiteville,  X.  C.  July  23.  F.  R.  Jordan. 

1,  good:  2,  favorable;  3,  little  dry;  4,  fair:  5,  better; 
6,  none  harvested  yet;  7,  not  taken  off  yet;  8,  extract- 
ed: 9.  white:  10.  don't  know:  11,  early;  12,  above. 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  July  11.  Geo.  Shiber. 

1,  good;  2  and  3,  very  dry  since  June  10;  4.  flow  over; 
6,  25  per  cent:  7,  about  one-third  this  year  as  last:  8, 
mostly  comb;  9,  white,  but  slightly  travel-stained. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y..  July  21.  \Vm.  C.  Hunt. 

Most  of  the  bee-keepers  report  a  very  good  season. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  22.  F.  A.  Salisbury. 

Large  crop  of  clover  here.  Bees  are  filling  su- 
pers very  rapidly.  Honey  has  a  liner  flavor  than 
usual.  One  .swarm,  hived  June  27,  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  filled  hive  and  one  super  in  ten  days: 
second  super  is  now  full.  Bees  are  now  filling  the 
third;  sections  4x5x1 /i,  one-Inch  starters. 

Ralph  T.  Patterson. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  .luly  17. 

Nearly  all  the  bees  died  in  this  locality  last  win- 
ter. White  clover  came  ovit  early,  and  was  a  fine 
crop.  The  hives  are  full  now.  Basswood  bloom 
was  cut  short  by  dry  weather. 

Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  July  21.  J.  M.  Young. 

1,  fairly  good:  2.  no:  3,  drouth:  4,  very  poor;  5,  very 
small  percentage:  6,  last  year.  1  cap  of  honey-dew; 
this  year,  IM  caps  of  dandelion  honey  and  2J^  caps 
of  clover;  9,  white  and  light  green  cost  10  to  15  cts.:  10. 
yes.  big  demand.  Bees  are  pulling  out  worker  brood 
now:  no  flow  of  honey:  are  using  up  stores  now. 

Elk  Creek,  Neb.,  July  22.  G.  W.  Brink. 

1,  fair;  2,  very  unfavorable  up  to  July  1;  3,  wet;  4, 
not  good:  may  be  good  fall  flow;  5,  not  as  good;  6,  7, 
none:  8,  all  comb;  9,  light;  10,  17  cts. 

Kitchen,  Ohio,  July  20.  E.  E.  Smith. 

1,  fair:  2,  was  good:  3,  drouth  at  present;  4,  average; 
5.  nothing  biit  honey-dew  last  year:  6,  75  per  cent;  8, 
mostly  comb;  9,  white:  10,  14  to  16  cts.:  12,  yes,  good 
sale;  local  markets  will  take  all  that  is  produced  in 
this  county. 

Celina,  O.,  July  21.  D.  W.  Harkins. 

1,  strong;  2,  unfavorable;  3,  wet:  4,  very  poor:  5. 
prospects  for  fall  honey  good;  6, 10  per  cent;  7, 10  per 
cent:  8,  comb:  9,  slightly  amber,  and  amber  cap- 
plngs;  10,  11,  12,  no  sales.  Retail  price  here  is  nomi- 
nally 15  cts.    White  clover,  no  Crop. 

Bladen,  O.,  July  21.  Chas.  H.  Cargo. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  honey  crop  would  be  a  com- 
plete failure  in  this  section,  as  clover  is  gone  and 
there  is  no  basswood  here. 

Washington,  Pa.,  July  22.  s.  B.  Post. 


The  prospects  for  a  honey  crop  in  this  locality  are 
fine,  having  a  good  flow  of  honey  from  white  clover. 
MiUheim,  Pa..  July  20.  D.  Breon. 

Bees  are  doing  about  half  as  well  as  last  year. 
April  and  May,  too  wet  and  cold;  since  then,  too 
dry. 

Lucinda,  Pa.,  July  25.  J.  B.  Vogelbacks. 

Bees  were  starving  vip  to  July  1;  since  then  have 
averaged  probably  20  lbs.  per  colony;  seem  to  be 
working  well  now:  cold  and  wet  up  to  June  10.  then 
drouth  to  July  15:  since  then,  showers  once  or  twice 
Si  w^Gck 

Marienville,  Pa.,  July  25.  J.  E.  Gaul. 

1.  good  now;  2.  good  now:  very  bad  up  to  five 
weeks  ago:  3.  suffered  from  cold  wet  rains  in  the 
early  part  of  May:  had  freezing  weather  May  5  and 
6;  4.  not  good  unless  we  get  It  from  fall  flowers:  5, 
no  honey  off  yet:  had  over  900  lbs.  off  at  this  time 
last  year;  6.  none:  7.  no  yield;  8,  clover,  wild  spider, 
or  cleome,  goldenrod,  etc.;  9,  none  yet;  10,  none  yet: 
11,  none  yet:  12.  none  to  move. 

Marienville,  Pa..  July  19.  H.  H.  Harp. 

The  honey  crop  in  Tennessee  will  average  just 
about  half  of  a  normal  yield,  although  the  quality 
is  better  than  last  year.  There  has  been  no  report 
of  honey-dew  this  season.  Prices  are  firmer  than 
at  this  time  last  year,  with  prospects  for  an  ad- 
vance. 

Franklin,  Tenn..  July  22.  J.  M.  Buchanan. 

About  one-flfth  of  crop.  Extremely  rainy  until 
last  week;  very  dark  and  unmerchantable.  Poor 
location  at  best  here  for  honey. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  July  2.  G.  E.  Leavitt. 

1.  excellent:  2,  favorable:  3,  neither;  4,  clover,  phe- 
nomenal: basswood.  poor:  mullein  and  thistle  too 
good:  5,  about  double;  6,  a  full  crop  already,  and 
more  too;  7,  beyond  comparison;  8,  comb  only;  9, 
colorless,  the  clover:  mullein,  dark  amber,  I  think: 
10,  11,  15  cts.;  some  are  offering  12^.  but  are  not  get- 
ting any;  12.  grocers  are  taking  it  becau.se  it  is  so 
good:  but  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  consumers. 

Highgate  Springs,  Vt.,  July  14.        C.  A.  Sibley-. 

No  honey  of  consequence  to  date:  but  if  weather 
is  favorable  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  a  good  fall 
flow. 

Hot  Springs,  Va.,  July  21.      S.  D.  Rutherford. 

1,  good;  2.  favorable:  3.  wet;  4.  very  bad;  6.  com- 
paratively nothing:  7.  about  one-fifth:  8,  comb:  9. 
white:  10.  none  on  market:  11.  15  cts.;  12,  would  sell 
readily  at  15  cts. 

Emory,  Va.,  July  21.  B.  F.  Campbell. 

Here  are  conditions  of  bees  in  this  neighborhood: 
1.  fine:  2,  favorable:  3,  no;  4,  good:  5.  much  better:  6, 
about  30  per  cent;  7.  none  last  year  from  my  bees  in 
frame  hives:  8,  mostly  or  all  comb  honey:  9,  white 
and  amber:  10,  about  1254;  11.  I  don't  know;  am  sell- 
ing mine  at  15:  but  mine  is  comb  honey;  12,  mine  is. 
don't  know  about  others.  Am  now  in  the  midst  of 
mountain-mint  flow.  White  clover  is  still  bloom- 
ing. Honey  this  year  is  of  a  very  ric?>  quality.  I 
don't  suppose  I  have  a  colony  that  will  need  feeding 
this  fall. 

Rapidan,  Va.,  July  21.  G.  H.  Latham. 

1,  good:  2.  unfavorable:  3,  extremely  wet:  4,5,  6,  7. 
all  harvested:  'A  crop:  8,  comb:  9.  red  and  white; 
basswood  and  poplar;  10,  sold  consumer,  15  cts.;  11. 
all  sold:  12,  never,  in  good  year,  enough  to  supply 
demand. 

Miami,  W.  Va..  July  20.  JOHN  D.  Thomas. 

I  have  not  extracted  a  poiind  yet.  but  some  have 
a  little  surplus  from  clover.  Buckwheat  is  not 
sprouting.  This  entire  county  is  dried  up.  No 
honey-dew  here. 

Mauston,  Wis.,  July  20.  F.  Wilcox. 

1,  good:  hives  full  of  bees:  2.  very  unfavorable;  3, 
from  the  worst  and  most  prolonged  drouth  in  59 
years:  4,  in  general,  very  poor:  about  half  a  crop;  5, 
the  best  colony  my  son  had  last  year  gave  300  lbs. :  the 
best  one  this  year,  130  Ib.s.:  6,  none;  7,  last  year  about 
70  lbs.  average;  this  year,  40;  8,  farmers  produce 
comb  mostly:  we,  extracted:  9,  white,  and  thick  as 
glue;  can  hardly  .strain  it;  10,  not  settled  yet:  11,  do 
not  know;  12,  none  moving  yet. 

Wausau,  Wis..  July  22.  G.  A.  Lunde. 

In  the  meantime  we  request  our  readers 
to  continue  sending  in  their  reports. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


Best  clover  flow  I  ever  knew  till 
drouth  cut  it  short  July  10.  Will  rain  start 
it  up  again?  If  not,  there  will  be  about 
two-thirds  of  a  full  crop. 

S.  Farrington,  does  not  your  plan  of 
preventing  after-swarms  by  enclosing  brood 
without  any  bees,  p.  466,  cause  the  death  of 
the  unsealed  brood?  You  are  wasting  time 
to  cut  out  queen-cells.  The  bees  would  see 
to  that. 

Le  Rucher  Belge,  52,  copies  a  clii)ping 
saying  that  a  hive-ventilator  has  been  in- 
vented which  saves  the  bees  from  fanning 
at  the  entrance,  allowing  them  to  go  to  the 
fields,  increasing  thus  very  much  the  har- 
vest! 

Dr.  Carton,  L' Ajnculteur,  134,  says  the 
common  notion  that  the  food  of  the  wax- 
worm  is  chiefly  nitrogenous  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  chiefly  wax,  perhaps  altogether  in  some 
cases,  as  when  working  on  sections.  Metal- 
nikolT's  researches  have  shown  that  in  the 
body  of  the  bee-moth  larva,  especially  in  its 
blood,  there  is  contained  in  abundance  a 
very  active  ferment  capable  of  digesting  all 
waxy  bodies. 

Dr.  Bonney,  after  your  page  or  more  of 
proof  that  a  non-swarming  race  is  impos- 
sible, is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  bees  swarm 
twice  as  much  as  others?  The  Dadants  don't 
average  one  swarm  from  ten  colonies.  Now, 
if  the  kind  of  bees,  or  the  size  of  hive,  or 
any  thing  else  can  make  so  much  difference 
as  that,  I  believe  continued  effort  may  make 
still  more  dilTerence,  and  I  believe  in  going 
after  that  still  greater  difference,  even  if  it 
breaks  your  law  all  to  flinders. 

R.  PiNCOT  reports,  L'Apiculteur,  195,  that 
he  had  a  swarm  weighing  6  kilos  (13^  lbs.) , 
which  left  in  the  hive  94,220  cells  filled  with 
brood  and  eggs.  So  the  queen,  in  the  pre- 
ceding 21  days,  had  laid  an  average  of  4486 
eggs  a  day.  If  she  kept  that  up  for  twice  as 
long,  and  if  each  bee  lived  6  weeks,  that 
would  make  188,412  bees  in  the  colony!  [It 
has  generally  been  stated  in  our  text-books 
that  a  queen  was  able  to  lay  as  many  as 
3000  eggs  a  day.  Possibly  we  had  better  re- 
vise the  statement,  and  say  that  she  may 
lay  nearly  5000.— Ed.] 

"Explain  how  he  (Stewart)  is  square  up 
against  Alexander,"  p.  440.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Stewart  gets  the  bees  to  clean  out  the  eo/»6s, 
and  Mr.  Alexander  was  very  vehement  that 
the  bees  should  not  clean  out  a  comb  affect- 
ed by  American  foul  brood.  He  says, 
Gleanings,  1907,  page  166,  "I  don't  think 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  ever 
been  a  comb  that  was  affected  by  American 
foul  brood  cured  of  that  disease.  .  .  The 
reason  why  American  foul  brood  has  never 
been  cleaned  out  of  a  comb  is  because  a  lar- 
va that  died  from  that  disease  is  so  much 


like  glue  that  the  bees  can  not  remove  it  in 
its  soft  state;  and  before  it  dries  down.  .  . 
becomes  a  part  of  the  comb  itself,  where  it 
can  not  be  .  .  .  removed  by  the  bees." 
[It  is  true  that  there  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  Stewart  and  Alexander;  but  you 
will  notice  that  Stewart  brings  out  the  point 
that  the  colonies  must  be  very  .strong  in  or- 
der to  clean  out  foul  brood — that  an  o7'di- 
nary  stock  will  not  do  it.  He  makes  these 
colonies  still  stronger  by  stocking  up  over 
some  of  the  combs  already  affected.  When 
the  good  brood  hatches  out,  a  large  portion 
of  young  bees  is  soon  available.  Alexander, 
on  the  other  hand,  apparently  referred  to 
ordinary  colonies;  and  we  all  know  that  an 
ordinary  colony  will  not  remove  the  dead 
matter  from  the  combs  of  American  foul 
brood. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  it  might  be 
well  to  state  that,  if  an  extra-powerful  colo- 
ny removes  the  dead  matter  of  American 
foul  brood  from  the  infected  combs,  so  that 
said  combs  will  allow  good  brood  to  be  rear- 
ed in  them,  there  is  quite  a  possibility,  and 
even  a  probability,  that,  in  a  few  years  after, 
foul  brood  will  develop  again. — Ed.] 

G.  C.  Greiner,  p.  446,  thinks  the  B.  Tay- 
lor plan  of  getting  unfinished  sections  clean- 
ed out  by  the  bees  much  better  than  the 
Miller  plan.  Each  is  best  in  its  own  place. 
I  always  use  the  Taylor  plan  when  I  can; 
that  is,  when  I  have  enough  bait  sections  to 
be  cleaned  out  at  one  time.  I  spread  the 
supers  of  sections  over  the  shop  cellar,  and 
when  all  ready  I  open  the  cellar  door  for  the 
bees.  That's  better  thaia  to  have  them  out- 
doors, as  a  shower  can  do  no  harm.  But  if 
only  a  dozen  supers  are  to  be  cleaned  out  by 
a  large  apiary  the  Taylor  plan  will  chew  the 
sections  into  little  bits,  and  the  Miller  plan 
is  away  ahead.  I  do  not  find  that  the  small 
passages  excite  the  bees  to  stinging  quite 
as  much  as  the  Taylor  plan.  [Now  that 
European  and  American  foul  brood  are 
spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  country,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  wise  to  let 
all  the  bees  in  an  apiary  rob  out  a  stack  of 
wet  combs  from  extracting  or  partly  filled 
sections  in  this  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
way.  If  there  were  disease  in  one  or  more 
of  the  hives,  nothing  could  spread  it  more 
effectually  throughout  the  entire  yard  and 
other  small  apiaries  in  the  vicinity  than  this 
wholesale  robbing-out  scheme. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners,  foul  brood  or 
no  foul  brood,  we  ought  to  say  that  this 
scheme  of  cleaning  up  supers  makes  bees 
very  cross  for  the  time  being:  In  a  yard  lo- 
cated near  a  common  highway,  or  a  line 
fence  where  stock  is  feeding  or  horses  are 
working,  it  would  be  very  risky  to  practice 
this  clean-out  plan.  No  one  should  attempt 
it  except  expert  bee-keepers  who  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  the  possible  conse- 
quences. Dr.  ]NIiller  has  been  having  Euro- 
pean foul  brood,  and  he  probably  will  not 
take  any  chance  of  spreading  what  little  dis- 
ease he  may  have  in  his  yard  by  having  his 
supers  robbed  out  either  by  the  Taylor  plan 
or  by  his  own. — Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

By  Mrs.  II.  G.  Acklin.  Glendora,  Cal. 


I  am  just  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to 
hearing  honey  computed  by  the  ton  instead 
of  by  the  pound.  On  asking  a  bee-keeper 
about  his  honey  crop  the  answer  comes 
quickly,  "Oh!  I  took  off  —  tons  at  the  first 
extracting,  and  expect  —  tons  next  time." 
I  sometimes  wonder  how  a  bee-keeper  with 
a  dozen  colonies  would  answer. 


I  attended  the  Orange  County  Bee-keep- 
ers' Club  meeting  on  July  2,  and  daughter 
and  I  were  the  only  ladies  present.  Now, 
something  is  radically  wrong;  but  I  do  not 
know  where  to  locate  that  something.  Bee- 
keepers, coax  your  wives  to  attend  the  con- 
ventions with  you.  Tell  them  you  will  take 
a  lunch  for  dinner  that  night;  tell  them — 
but  you  all  know  what  is  best  to  say  when 
you  wish  your  wives  to  go  somewhere  with 
you.  If  you  all  do  your  duty  in  this  re- 
spect the  conventions  will  be  more  interest- 
ing. At  the  same  time  you  must  not  for- 
get to  be  present  yourselves,  as  many  of 
you  did  at  the  Santa  Ana  meeting. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY 
CLUB  MEETING. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Bee-keepers' 
Club  convened  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles,  on  the  afternoon  of 
.June  4.  Considering  the  infancy  of  the  or- 
ganization the  meeting  was  well  attended — 
probably  half  as  many  being  present  as  the 
State  convention  called  out.  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  never  waned  for  a  moment; 
and  even  after  adjournment  people  were 
loath  to  leave  the  hall.  Several  ladies  were 
present,  which  always  augurs  well  for  the 
bee-keeping  interests  of  a  eommunity. 

W.  R.  Wiggins,  Pres.,  and  D.  .1.  Shultis, 
Sec,  were  at  iheir  posts;  and  to  the  efforts 
of  these  two  gentlemen  is  due,  largely,  the 
success  of  the  convention.  Mr.  George  B. 
De  Sellem,  Apiary  Inspector  of  Los  An- 
geles Co.,  was  also  present,  giving  helpful 
suggestions  and  advice  when  called  on; 
also  taking  suggestions  himself  with  a  good 
grace.  According  to  reports  there  is  much 
work  to  be  done  along  his  line  in  this  coun- 
ty. But  just  imagine  the  size  of  Los  An- 
geles County !  ]Mr.  De  Sellem  expects  co- 
operation in  his  work  from  all  bee-keepers 
in  his  district. 

Many  subjects  were  discussed,  preemi- 
nent among  them  being  foul  brood,  which 
is  always  the  case,  I  believe,  when  that 
problem  has  to  be  met.  One  gentleman 
has  proven  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
queen  is  responsible  for  that  dread  disease, 
and  tried  so  hard  to  impress  the  convention 
with  his  arguments  and  conclusions  that  it 


became  amusing  and  somewhat  pathetic. 
Two  papers  were  read,  Mr.  Brazen  discuss- 
ing "Counteracting  Effects  of  Excessive 
Swarming,"  and  Mr.  Lind's  subject  was 
"Managing  Bees  in  Dry  Weather." 

Initiative  steps  were  taken  regarding  the 
entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  State 
organization,  which  meets  in  Los  Angeles 
next  winter — arrangements  to  be  perfected 
at  our  next  meeting,  Sept.  3. 

A  trolley  ride  to  Soldier's  Home  and  a 
3>^-mile  walk  brought  the  writer  to  the  api- 
ary of  Mr,  C.  C.  Schubert,  Sepelveda  Can- 
yon, Santa  Monica  Mts.  The  first  part  of 
the  way  led  over  high  ground  from  which 
could  be  seen  adjoining  towns  and  the 
grand  old  Pacific;  but  as  the  road  led  us 
into  the  canyon  it  was  like  being  encom- 
passed about  by  gigantic  walls  on  three 
sides.  Bees  were  in  evidence  all  the  way, 
the  roadsides  along  the  cultivated  fields  be- 
ing covered  with  wild  mustard.  On  enter- 
ing the  canyon  the  little  hummers  were  not 
as  easily  seen  as  heard,  as  the  undergrowth 
is  dense.  There  were  many  varieties  of 
wild  flowers  in  bloom,  but  not  all  accessible 
to  the  honey-bee.  Some  of  the  canyon  api- 
aries are  not  as  easily  approached  as  one 
might  imagine.  This  one  had  a  padlocked 
gate  half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  bees.  On 
nearing  the  apiary  the  sound  reminded  one 
of  swarming  time;  but  as  we  stepped  out  of 
the  dense  growth  into  the  open  space  no 
swarms  were  visible.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schu- 
bert were  there,  but  more  for  an  outing  than 
otherwise,  as  their  bees  were  doing  practic- 
ally nothing.  Those  big  empty  honey- 
taiiks  had  a  hungry  look,  while  many  un- 
used supers  were  stacked  up,  and  the  275 
colonies  were  barely  making  a  living.  Not 
enough  rainfall  in  the  early  spring,  and 
hot  winds  from  off  the  desert,  are  the  prime 
causes  of  this  honey-dearth.  The  winds 
dried  up  the  sages,  which  would  otherwise 
have  given  part  of  a  crop.  We  expected  to 
find  Mr.  Schubert  in  the  midst  of  extract- 
ing, and  every  thing  bustle  and  hurry;  so 
imagine  our  surprise  when  we  found  such 
quietness.  This  apiary  may  redeem  itself 
later  on,  when  the  wild  alfalfa  and  sumac 
come  into  bloom.  Forage-plants  are  nu- 
merous on  these  small  mountains.  Buck- 
thorn and  wild  lilac — both  shrubs — come  on 
in  February,  while  the  sages.  Cciscara  sa- 
grada,  wild  alfalfa,  wild  buckwheat,  su- 
mac, elder,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
bloom  are  later.  All  of  these  jilants,  except 
the  sages,  yield  an  inferior  honey.  This 
particular  canyon  must  be  the  paradise  of 
swift  lizards.  They  were  gliding  from  un- 
der our  feet  along  the  road,  and  were  even 
in  the  tent.  While  watching  for  flies, 
which  they  snap  up  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  they  let  us  touch  them  with  a 
stick  without  moving.  Mr.  Schubert  claims 
they  eat  bees  also.  Fortunately  for  us  our 
genial  host  and  his  good  wife  were  going 
home  that  evening,  so  we  rode  back  to  the 
car  line.  [In  our  Sept.  1st  issue  we  expect 
to  have  some  engravings  showing  Mr.  Schu- 
bert's apiary. — Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

Vy  M'KSLEY  Foster.  ISoulder,  Colo. 


HONEY    PROSPKCTS. 

From  present  indications  there  will  be  lit- 
tle surplus  gathered  in  Northern  Colorado 
this  year.  Late  freezes,  lack  of  water  for  ir- 
rigation, and  grasshoi)pers,  are  the  three 
main  causes.  The  llrst  growth  of  alfalfa 
has  yielded  scarcely  any  thing;  and  the  col- 
onies at  this  writing,  July  7,  have  less  than 
a  jiound  each  of  stores.  For  about  a  month 
the  bees  have  just  held  their  own.  Sweet 
clover  and  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  are  the 
only  available  sources  of  honey,  and  unless 
these  furnish  a  good  flow  soon*  the  bees  will 
have  to  be  fed  for  their  winter  stores.  So 
far  this  is  the  most  discouraging  season  Col- 
orado bee-keepers  have  ever  experienced. 
Colonies  are  strong,  and  would  soon  be 
swarming  if  we  could  just  have  a  honey- 
flow. 

Bees  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  in  South- 
eastern Colorado  are  reported  to  be  doing 
well,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  condi- 
tions in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  State  are 
general. 

BEES  AS  INVENTORS   OF  THE   HIVE. 

We  are  told  that  bees  first  appeared  in 
the  tropics,  where  they  built  their  combs 
on  the  limbs  of  trees;  but  on  finding  out  the 
advantages  of  more  jirotection  they  took  up 
their  abode  in  hollow  trees,  crevices,  in  the 
rocks,  etc.  This  change  in  manner  of  liv- 
ing shows  a  high  form  of  animal  intelligence, 
and  is  a  high  form  of  adaptive  ability. 
Whether  the  bees  took  up  the  living  in  trees 
and  rocks  while  in  the  tropics  or  developed 
this  adaptive  trait  after  moving  into  colder 
regions  is  hard  to  determine.  We  often  see 
bees  living  out  of  doors  with  but  very  slight 
protection.  A  swarm  of  bees  at  Delta  came 
from  a  hive  in  an  apiary  and  lit  upon  a 
clump  of  sweet  clover;  and  instead  of  leav- 
ing for  a  distant  home  they  built  their  comb 
right  there  in  the  open  with  but  very  scant 
protection  from  the  weather.  They  were 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  apiarist,  and  were 
not  found  till  about  Christmas.  A  few  bees 
were  still  living,  but  the  queen  had  disap- 
peared. During  the  summer  the  leaves  of 
the  sweet  clover  protected  the  combs  from 
the  sun's  rays,  and  they  were  melted  but 
little.  Apparently  the  knowledge  of  the 
need  of  protection  from  the  weather  is  an 
accjuired  character  of  the  bee;  and  when  out- 
side conditions  are  very  favorable  she  will 
forget  all  that  the  ])ast  has  taught  her  and 
will  revert  to  old  methods  that  suceeed  only 
in  the  tropical  "first  home"  of  the  species. 
Certainly  bees  that  build  combs  in  a  sweet- 
clover  bush  have  a  very  hazy  notion  of  the 
rigors  of  winter.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  protection  during 
the  winter;  but  whether  they  know  just  the 


nature  of  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 
Certainly  what  they  know  from  instinct  is 
often  lost  when  they  revert  to  a  still  more 
primitive  instinct  by  building  in  the  open 
air.  If  we  take  this  view  of  the  acquirement 
of  the  trait  of  the  bee  in  seeking  the  shelter 
of  a  tree  or  rock  we  shall  have  to  say  that 
the  bee  herself  is  the  inventor  of  the  hive. 
Did  she  do  this  in  the  tropics  to  gain  for 
herself  shelter  from  rain,  the  sun's  rays,  and 
perhaps  from  other  insects?  Ordidslie  have 
to  encounter  the  rigors  of  northern  winters 
before  she  saw  the  advantage  of  more  pro- 
tection? We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the 
bee  is  somewhat  of  an  inventor;  for  is  it  not 
a  sign  of  adaptive  and  inventive  genius  that 
she  will  take  the  comb  foundation  we  give 
them  and  build  comb  upon  it? 


SWEET  CLOVER. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  sweet  clover  as 
a  honey-i)lant  and  forage  crop  may  be  gain- 
ed from  the  rej^ort  of  the  conditions  in  some 
of  our  mountain  caiions.  The  streams  from 
which  our  irrigation  water  comes  flow  out  of 
the  canons;  and  in  order  to  get  the  water  as 
high  as  possible  on  the  plains  it  is  taken 
some  distance  up  the  cafion  and  carried  in 
ditches  and  flumes  around  the  sides  of  the 
caiions  and  thence  out  on  to  the  high  ground 
of  the  plains  to  be  irrigated.  Sweet  clover 
has  been  sown  along  these  ditches  by  bee- 
keepers, and  the  seed  has  not  only  started 
u])  a  fine  growth  along  the  ditch-banks,  but 
wherever  the  banks  have  overflowed  the 
sweet  clover  has  gained  a  firm  stand.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  the  clover  has  followed  up 
some  of  the  damj)  ravines  and  along  the  main 
beds  of  the  larger  streams,  making  an  abun- 
dance of  find  bee  pasturage;  but,  what  is  of 
more  real  value,  it  enhanced  the  worth  of 
this  waste  ground  in  the  mountains  as  a 
pasture  for  cattle.  Many  cattle  are  now 
kept  in  the  mountains,  and  the  feed  is  good 
most  of  the  year;  but  the  addition  of  sweet 
clover  to  the  pasturage  makes  it  doubly  val- 
uable. In  time  it  is  quite  probable  that 
these  mountain  sweet-clover  pastures  may 
be  profitable  fields  for  the  bee-keei)er. 

Here  is  a  further  high  endorsement  of 
sweet  clover  as  a  ration  for  stock — sheep  this 
time.  It  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  comes 
from  Prof.  Morton,  of  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  an  expert  on  the  feeding  of 
sheep.  I  clip  what  he  says  from  an  article 
of  his  in  Ranch  and  Range. 

Many  people  think  sweet  clover  Is  useless,  but 
they  are  mistaken.  Not  only  will  stock  pasture  up- 
on it,  but  they  will  eat  the  hay  from  it  readily  If  It 
is  cut  early  and  well  cured.  The  writer  has  fatten- 
ed lambs  upon  sweet-clover  hay  and  corn,  and  found 
the  combination  almost  equal  to  alfalfa  hay  and 
corn.  I  distinctly  rememlier  the  first  time  1  fed 
sweet-clover  hay.  I  had  a  bunch  of  range  lambs 
upon  native  hay.  I  threw  in  a  forkful  of  sweet-<-Io- 
ver  hay  that  was  very  stemniy,  and  bleached.  The 
lambs  started  for  it:  and  as  soon  as  the.v  got  a  taste 
of  it  they  almost  piled  on  top  of  one  another  in  their 
eagerness  for  It.  It  was  amusing  to  see  a  sixty- 
pound  lamb  start  in  on  a  stem  as  big  as  one's  little 
finger,  and  chew  at  it  until  he  finished  it.  Previous 
to  that  time  I  was  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  yal- 
ue  of  sweet-clover  hay,  but  I  became  convinced. 
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By   r>.    F.    IIOLTERMANX 


125   CARLOADS   OF  HONEY   ANNUALLY. 

I  must  confess  I  feel  curious  to  see  the  in- 
voices for  such  a  large  purchase  of  honey  by 
one  concern,  page  404,  July  1. 

FKOSTED  ALFALFA. 

Wesley  Foster  reports  frosted  alfalfa  in 
Colorado  in  the  middle  of  May.  We  had 
the  same  here  when  other  clovers  did  not 
appear  to  be  damaged. 

LAY'ING  WORKERS. 

Endorsing  the  statement  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, page  404,  Holy  Land  and  Cyprian  bees, 
I  believe,  generally  develop  laying  workers 
much  sooner  than  Italian,  Carniolan,  and 
black  bees;  yet  laying  workers  ivill  develop 
among  the  three  last-named  varieties. 

COLONIES   STRONG  TOO    EARLY. 

So  Dr.  Miller,  on  page  404,  suggests  that 
Doolittle  and  Holtermann  should  "settle 
the  question  whether  a  colony  can  be  too 
strong  May  1."  Well,  if  I  should  be  spared 
that  long  I  am  willing  to  prepare  an  article 
for  Gleanings  defending  my  views,  and  let 
friend  Doolittle  do  the  same;  and  as  Dr.  Mil- 
ler appears  to  be  "on  the  fence,"  let  him 
umpire  the  debate. 

DOES  THE    QUEEN    DESTROY   QUEEN-CELLS? 

Many  times  I  have  heard  the  statement 
made  that  the  queen  destroys  cells  which 
might  produce  rival  queens.  My  youngest 
son,  Glenelg,  lately  stocked  an  observatory 
hive  with  a  comb  of  brood,  bees,  and  several 
queen-cells.  After  the  first  cell  hatched, 
the  bees,  not  the  queen,  tore  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  cell.  I  must  confess  that  all  I 
know  about  it  is  hearsay. 

SOUR  HONEY. 

Supposing  sour  honey  came  in  contact 
with  well-ripened  honey,  could  the  germs  of 
fermentation  effectually  act  on  thick  well- 
ripened  honey,  or  would  the  honey  first  have 
to  become  thin  before  it  would  ferment'^  Of 
course,  I  want  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
honey  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  atmos- 
phere until  it  becomes  thin.  Now,  do  not 
let  some  one  answer  this  question  by  telling 
me  it  is  unwise  to  run  the  risk. 


ITALIANS  SWARM   MORE    THAN  BLACKS. 

Under  this  heading,  W.  C.  MoUett,  page 
286,  May  1,  has  an  article.  There  may  be 
some  peculiarity  of  locality  which  makes 
this  the  case  with  Mr.  Mollett;  but  my  ex- 
perience, provided  room  is  given  to  the  bees 
when  they  need  it.  would  incline  me  to  be- 


lieve the  Italian  bees  are  less  inclined  to 
swarm  than  the  blacks.  In  the  term 
"  blacks  "  in  this  case  I  would  include  the 
Carniolan  bees. 

THE  SEASON. 

Reports  from  various  sources  indicate  that 
in  Canada  generally  the  bees  have  not  been 
in  the  best  condition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  nectar-gathering;  and 
unless  the  flow  is  prolonged  by  recent  rains 
the  yield  per  colony  will  not  be  as  great  as 
last  year.  jNIy  best  colonies  have  so  far  not 
done  as  well  "as  last  year,  and  the  a\^rage 
yield  per  colony  is  not  likely  to  be  as  great. 
I  believe  that  my  bees  were  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  last  year;  but  the  flow  has  not  been 
quite  as  good. 

ATMOSPHERE   AND  NECTAE  SECRETION. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin,  page  405,  appears  to 
doubt  that  atmospheric  conditions  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  good  or  poor  honey 
crop  in  California.  I  can  not  speak  for  Cal- 
ifornia; but  in  Canada,  to  which  so  many 
of  our  United  States  neighbors  are  now  com- 
ing, the  atmosphere  may  spoil  the  best  joros- 
pects  otherwise  for  a  good  honey  crop.  On 
Sunday,  .July  o,  the  atmosphere  was  muggy, 
and  the  bees  worked  with  a  will;  then  some- 
where there  was  a  clearing  storm,  and, 
though  we  had  no  rain,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing all  was  quiet  among  the  bees,  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  having  changed.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  week  we  had  high  tem- 
perature and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  nec- 
tar secretion  and  gathering  was  again  the 
order  of  the  day. 

■^ 

THE  SPREAD  OF  FOUL  BROOD. 

"If  Mr.  Woodley  be  correct  in  blaming 
the  present  generation — and  his  words  seem 
to  imply  that  —  for  the  wholesale  spreading 
of  bee  diseases,  then  by  all  means  let  us  in 
this  country  stop  and  hand  down  the  indus- 
try to  our  sons  and  daughters  free  from  this 
reproach  cast  upon  the  present  generation 
by  Mr.  Woodley."  So  says  the  British  Bee 
Journal,  page  iS9.  In  my  estimation  there 
is  no  doubt  that  modern  methods  of  bee- 
keeping tend  to  the  spread  of  foul  brood. 
Frequent  manipulations  of  the  brood-cham- 
ber, robbing,  due  to  the  exposure  of  brood 
and  extracting-combs,  the  honey-extractor, 
the  taking  of  brood  and  combs  from  one 
stock  and  giving  them  to  another,  and  the 
length  of  time  combs  are  now  kept  when 
compared  with  the  "brimstone"  method  of 
getting  honey,  all  these  tend  to  the  increase 
of  foul  brood.  Again,  our  present  facilities 
for  transportation  of  honey  and  bees  tend 
to  the  spread  of  this  disease,  just  as  it  has 
tended  to  the  spread  of  weeds,  insect  pests, 
fungi,  and  parasites.  In  my  estimation 
there  is  a  system  of  bee-keeping  suitable  for 
an  expert  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
business  which  it  is  unwise  to  graft  on  to  a 
person  who  has  neither  the  time  nor  experi- 
ence to  develop  with  success. 
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A  HARD  BUT  VICTORIOUS  FIGHT  WITH  ROB- 
BERS. 

After  what  you  said  in  the  last  issue  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  get  along  without  allowing  my 
bees  to  rob  again;  but  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  they 
got  started  on  two  colonies.  Have  you  ever  had 
any  experience  with  robbers  besides  that  mention- 
ed? 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  siege  of  robbing 
that  was  so  bad  that  I  feared  the  whole  api- 
ary would  be  ruined.  It  was  during  a  hot 
time  in  August,  wh»  n  there  was  no  nectar 
coming  in  from  the  fields,  and  I  could  not 
open  a  hive,  not  even  one  of  my  queen-rear- 
ing nuclei,  witliout  robber-bees  swooping 
down  like  a  swarm  on  to  the  combs.  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  business  that  makes 
a  man  feel  like  giving  up  it  is  having  rob- 
bers hovering  all  day  long  about  every  hive 
in  the  yard  that  they  think  there  is  a  pos- 
sible chance  to  get  into.  The  heat,  day  aft- 
er ilay,  was  intense — just  the  condition  to 
put  all  the  vim  possible  into  a  robber.  At 
that  time  I  was  often  sending  out  from 
twenty  to  forty  queens  a  day,  and  you  can 
imagine  the  situation  was  enough  to  give 
me  the  blues. 

The  matter  of  the  queens  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  for  I  could  not  lift  the  cover 
from  a  nucleus  before  a  host  of  marauders 
were  ready  to  pile  in  on  to  the  weak  little 
colony  hardly  able  todefend  itself  when  not 
disturbed. 

My  wife  asked  me  why  I  did  not  use  the 
bee-tent;  so  the  next  morning  I  had  it  all 
ready  before  the  sun  was  up;  and  after  break- 
fast I  started  to  put  up  queens  that  should 
have  been  sent  three  days  before.  I  no 
sooner  had  a  nucleus  open  than  the  robbers 
came  on  as  before;  but  the  tent  held  them 
away  from  the  combs  till  it  seemed  as  though 
there  was  a  small  swarm  about  it.  However, 
I  could  row  go  on  putting  uj)  queens,  while 
without  a  tent  I  could  not  work  at  all  ex- 
cept before  sunrise  and  after  sunset — the 
most  unpleasant  time  of  the  whole  day  to 
work  with  bees,  especially  during  a  honey- 
dearth. 

I  thought  the  tent  would  stop  all  the  trou- 
ble, for  it  held  the  robbers  at  bay  while  the 
hive  was  ojien  and  the  queen  was  being  cag- 
ed; but  after  closing  the  hive  and  removing 
the  tent,  the  bees  from  this  nucleus  which 
had  been  ]<epi  outside  by  the  tent,  flocke' 
in  at  the  entrance;  and  as  the  guards  had 
left  their  posts  while  I  had  been  at  work, 
the  roJl)bers,  of  course,  went  in  with  them. 
A  fight  always  ensued,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  weaker  nuclei,  would  have  resulted  in 
victory  for  the  robbers  had  I  not  i)romi)tly 
closed  the  entrances.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  robbers  so  determined  and  so  cunning. 
They  would  hover  all  day  long  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  nucleus  hive,  five  and  even  ten 
at  a  time,  and  alight  with  fanning  wings  as 


tired  bees  do  after  being  away  a  long  time, 
and  in  this  way  they  would  get  past  the 
guard.  On  this  occasion  I  saw  the  robbers 
doing  something  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, nor  have  I  seen  it  since.  When  some 
of  the  guards  caught  a  robber,  other  robbers 
would  catch  hold  also  and  tug  away  at  the 
legs  and  wings  until  the  bee  got  away, 
when  they  would  whirl  around  as  if  looking 
for  another  robber,  and  then  run  into  the 
hive.  In  this  way  they  worried  the  guards 
of  the  smaller  nuclei  and  kept  me  on  the 
jump  all  the  while. 

But  finally  I  learned  how  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  This  is  not  new  to  the  older  read- 
ers, for  I  have  mentioned  it  before.  By  care- 
fully watching  I  found  that,  when  a  robber 
slii)ped  by  the  tired  outside  guard,  that  rob- 
ber would  be  led  out  by  one  of  the  inside 
guards.  This  set  me  to  thinking,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  change  of  arrangements  of 
every  nucleus  and  weak  colony.  Up  to  this 
time  the  entrance  to  each  hive  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  comb.  Now,  as  fast  as  I 
opened  a  nvicleus  hive  I  took  the  frame  hav- 
ing the  most  honey  and  set  it  clear  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hive  from  the  entrance; 
then  the  frame  having  the  next  greatest 
amount,  a  bee-space  from  it;  and  the  frame 
having  the  most  brood  in  it  next  to  that  (I 
generally  use  three  frames  to  a  nucleus), 
and  then  put  in  a  division-board  and  closed 
the  hive,  leaving  the  entrance  on  one  side, 
while  the  nucleus  of  three  combs  was  on 
the  other  side.  If  a  robber  succeeded  in 
slipping  by  both  the  outside  and  inside 
guards  it  still  had  to  travel  over  a  foot  of 
space  all  along  which  were  scattered  gviards 
ready  to  seize  it;  and  if  the  robber  did  get 
by  all  these  gvuirds  through  stratagem,  it 
first  came  to  the  division-board  and  then  to 
a  comb  of  brood  which  is  far  better  protect- 
ed from  beesthanany  other  part  of  the  hive. 
The  result  was  that,  although  robber  bees 
still  hovered  around,  no  colonies  were  rob- 
bed out,  and  no  nuclei  or  weak  colonies 
since  that  time  have  ever  been  robbed  out  if 
there  were  enough  bees  to  protect  the  combs 
at  all. 


How  to  Protect  Empty  Combs  from  Moths. 

1  intend  to  stack  up  bruod-chanibers  filled  with 
empty  combs,  six  stories  high,  making  all  the 
cracks  as  tight  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  fumi- 
g.iting  with  carbon  bisulphide.  Please  tell  me 
about  how  much  of  the  liquid  I  need  to  use  at  each 
application,  and  how  often  I  shall  need  to  renew  it 
to  insvire  the  best  results. 

Paducah,  Ky.  VVm.  Janes. 

[After  fumigating.  If  you  leave  the  combs  stacked 
u])  just  as  they  are,  making  sure  that  all  the  joints 
are  tight,  there  is  probably  no  reason  why  you 
would  need  to  repeat  the  work,  provided  that  your 
carbon  bisulphide  is  as  strong  as  it  should  be.  If 
you  get  It  in  the  sealed  package,  and  do  not  let  It 
lie  open  on  the  shelf  for  some  time,  one  treatment, 
we  think,  would  be  sullicient.  Place  about  half  a 
pint  of  the  liquid  ui  a  very  shallow  dish  over  each 
stack  of  frames,  covering  every  thing  up  on  top,  so 
that  no  air  can  get  in.  The  gas  is  heavier  than  air, 
and  falls,  therefore  completely  filling  the  whole  tier 
of  bodies. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  might  be  well  to  make  an 
examination  of  one  of  the  sets  of  frames  after  48 
hours,  and  if  you  see  any  signs  of  life  at  all  in  the 
shape  of  moths  that  are  not  dead,  repeat  the  fumi- 
gation.— Ed.] 
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General  Correspondence 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  QUEENS  AND  DRONES. 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


There  are  many  apiarists  who  claim  that 
their  breeding-yards  are  isolated  to  a  great 
extent,  and  some  believe  that  a  radius  of 
from  one-half  to  one  mile  free  from  other 
bees  will  provide  a  clear  flight  for  fertiliza- 
tion, in  most  cases  by  the  drones  of  the 
same  yard.  However,  for  securing  vitality 
and  increased  productiveness  in  a  strain  of 
bees  the  above  is  not  the  point  of  most  im- 
portance to  be  considered.  There  is  nothing 
short  of  a  mountain  range  that  will  restrict 
a  strong-winged  queen  to  half  a  mile,  and 
many  a  hardy  queen  will  extend  her  peram- 
bulations from  two  to  three  miles.  This 
distance  we  must  about  double  in  anticipa- 
tion of  far-off  drones  meeting  the  queens. 
The  same  rule  ai)plies  to  the  flight  of  the 
drones,  and  it  is  only  by  insuring  hardy, 
virile  males  in  great  numbers  that  one  can 
rely  upon  securing  a  large  percentage  of 
queens  mated  as  desired  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  apiary. 

THE   OTHER  SIDE   OF  THE   QUESTION. 

But  suppose  a  breeder  claims  to  get  most 
of  his  queens  mated  correctly  where  there 
are  many  mongrel  bees  within  a  mile  of  his 
yard.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  fact  ex- 
plains that  the  queens  may  not  be  hardy  or 
strong-winged,  and,  above  all,  if  his  drones 
do  not  soon  change  the  color  and  markings 
of  those  mongrel  bees  within  the  mile  radi- 
us this  would  seem  to  be  a  proof  also  that 
the  breeder  is  wasting  the  time  and  money 
of  those  who  purchase  bees  and  queens  of 
such  a  strain. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to 
find  a  stray  colony  of  native  bees  or  mon- 
grels within  a  mile  of  my  own  apiary,  which 
apiary  is  also  surrounded  by  high  trees;  but 
I  find  that  my  drones  have  made  an  im- 
pression upon  native  bees  at  a  distance  of 
\%  to  2  miles  from  an  apiary;  but  even  with 
crowds  of  such  drones  flying,  I  can  not  claim 
to  be  quite  free  from  occasional  mismated 
queens,  and  I  am  well  aware  that  those 
drones  reared  are  callable  of  flying  five  miles 
or  more  if  occasion  required. 

Consequently,  if  one  is  using  or  testing  a 
queen  whose  daughters  almost  invariably 
are  mated  correctly,  and  apparently  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  apiary,  he  should  con- 
sider seriously  whether  these  queens  may 
not  be  delicate  or  weak  in  wing  power.  This 
being  the  case,  no  matter  how  prolific  her 
daughters  may  be,  it  is  possible  they  will 
not  exhibit  in  their  worker  progeny  that 
longevity,  stamina,  and  industry  required 
in  a  good  strain  of  honey-gatherers. 

I  have  now  presented  both  sides  of  the 
question,  showing  that  an  apiary  is  not  al- 
ways strictly  isolated   simply  because  the 


owner  considers  that  he  secures  correct  mat- 
ing. He  may,  instead,  be  merely  perpetu- 
ating a  weak  strain  of  queens  and  bees  that 
will  never  show  any  decided  improvement 
toward  extra  results  in  honey-gathering, 
though  he  may  secure  high  color  (another 
sign  of  weakness) ,  and  prolific  breeders.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  the  more 
yellow  the  workers  produced,  the  more  deli- 
cate and  the  more  useless  they  are;  but  a 
clearly  defined  three-banded  bee  may  cer- 
tainly be  produced  that  will  be  equal  to  any 
for  honey-production.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  color  of  the  workers  runs — one  band 
into  the  other — such  as  five-banded  or  gold- 
en-to-the-tip  workers,  the  breeder  has  exceed- 
ed his  legitimate  vocation,  and  is  offering 
that  which  is  a  practically  useless  article. 

There  are  many  apiarists  who  have  invest- 
ed in  beautiful  extra-golden  queens  only  to 
find  that  their  honey-yields  are  reduced  to 
an  unprofitable  margin,  and  these  enthusi- 
asts are  often  inclined  to  disregard  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  darker  Alpine  Ital- 
ians. Even  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
require  a  great  deal  of  selection  and  care  ex- 
pended on  them  before  the  highest  type  of 
hustlers  can  be  secured,  while  the  same  care- 
ful process  is  necessary  before  one  can  in- 
sure uniformity  in  color  of  queens,  and  it 
frequently  \aries  from  orange  to  black 
among  those  imported. 

DO   BEES  CARRY   EGGS? 

In  further  reference  to  this  subject  I  notice 
the  reported  case  of  a  queen-cell  being  found 
above  excluder  zinc,  page  710,  Nov.  15. 
Your  correspondent  does  not  say  he  allowed 
that  cell  to  hatch.  It  may  have  been  from 
an  egg  deposited  by  a  worker,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  theory  under  consideration 
that  Mr.  Rigg  did  not  await  the  proof. 

In  your  footnote,  after  repeating  your 
former  impression  relating  to  the  supposed 
egg-carrying  propensities  of  bees  you  refer 
to  apparent  proofs  that  hopelessly  queenless 
colonies  have  developed  a  genuine  queen  of 
a  race  different  from  the  bees  of  the  hive.  I 
should  be  among  the  first  to  admit  any  sub- 
stantial proof  that  bees  do  carry  or  steal 
eggs;  but  it  has  not  happened  in  my  own 
somewhat  lengthy  experience,  though  I 
have  found  many  cases  that  might  be  mis- 
taken for  such  occurrences. 

If  the  progressive  stages  have  actually 
been  observed  from  the  egg  onward  to  the 
final  development  of  a  perfect  queen  in  a 
hopelessly  queenless  colony,  then,  of  course, 
one  must  admit  the  exception  as  referred  to 
in  your  footnote,  page  781,  December  15. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  for  a  young  queen  fail- 
ing to  notice  her  own  hive  or  nucleus  to  en- 
ter a  queenless  colony  after  successfully 
mating.  Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  that 
some  may  have  jumped  to  erroneous  conclu- 
sions in  such  cases?  The  capped  queen  (?) 
cell  may  have  continued  up  to  the  sujoposed 
hatching-point,  and  then  the  advent  of  the 
wandering  queen  would  apparently  afford 
the  required  proof  that  bees  do  steal  eggs. 

Heathfield,  England. 
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HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  TRULY  FANCY  GRADE 
OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


BY  LEON  C.  WHEELER. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  first  requisite 
for  fine  extracted  honey  is  new  combs;  but 
while  this  might  do  for  some,  I  go  a  step 
furtlier  and  use  nothing  but  foundation. 
There  is  not  a  comb  in  my  yard  over  three 
or  four  years  old,  and  yet  there  is  a  very 
noticeable  difTerence  both  in  color  anil  fla- 
vor between  the  honey  taken  from  these 
combs  and  that  taken  from  combs  just 
built.  I  believe  honey  is  often  rushed  into 
drawn  combs  so  fast  that  it  is  capped  over 
before  it  has  time  to  evaporate  thoroughly, 
as  it  should. 

Some  may  wonder  whether  it  is  not  pret- 
ty expensive  to  use  so  much  foundation. 
I  figure  in  this  way.  Full  sheets  of  thin 
brood  foundation  for  a  ten-frame  hive  will 
cost  about  55  ets.  About  Bo  lbs.  of  honey 
can  be  extracted  from  such  a  hive  when 
full,  which,  if  handled  right,  will  bring  from 
three  to  five  cents  per  pound  more  than  the 
average  grades  of  honey.  Sujjpose  this  dif- 
ference to  be  three  cents,  we  have  §1.05  to 
overbalance  the  55  cts.  for  the  foundation. 
Then  we  still  have  the  combs  left,  which 
may  be  used  for  two  or  three  years  for  the 
standard  grade  of  honey.  In  putting  these 
frames  of  foundation  in  the  hive  I  alternate 
them  with  drawn  combs,  arid  I  find  that 
the  bees  lose  very  little  time  in  drawing 
them  out  and  illling  them. 

When  I  extract  I  separate  these  newly 
drawn  combs  from  the  others,  and  extract 
them  by  themselves.  Then  I  again  sort  all 
of  the  combs  left,  taking  out  any  which,  by 
any  possible  chance,  might  have  a  trace  of 
darker  honev  in  them,  and  also  even  some 
of  the  darker  combs  which  contain  nothing 
but  light  honev,  but  which  may  have  col- 
ored the  honey  slightly.  This  process  in- 
sures verv  fine  honey  for  the  next  best 
grade,  and  tlie  combs  left  are  now  extracted 
and  the  honey  sold  around  home  to  those 
who  wish  a  fair  grade  of  honey  without 
paying  so  much  for  it. 

There  is  one  more  advantage  in  this  way 
of  handling  honey.  Every  time  any  of  the 
extra-line  honey  is  sold  it  immediately  be- 
gins doing  free  advertising. 

Barryton,  Mich. 

[There  is  probably  no  question  that  the 
very  finest  honey  is  secured  from  virgin 
combs;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is 
some  room  for  argument  as  to  how  far  it 
pays  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Perhaps  not 
all  bee-keepers  would  be  able  to  get  three 
cents  a  pound  more  for  honey  producetl  in 
this  way  than  that  produced  in  good  aver- 
age drawn  combs.  Then,  further,  some 
honey  would  be  consumed  in  the  j)rocess  of 
drawing  out  the  foundation.  Virgin  combs, 
moreover,  are  diflicult  to  extract  without 
breaking.  When  visiting  a  bee-keeper  re- 
cently we  saw  beautiful  clover  honey,  light 
in  color  and  exquisite  in  flavor,   that  was 


being  extracted  from  old  brood-combs  that 
were  nearly  black. 

We  are  not  bringing  up  these  arguments 
to  dispute  the  points  made  by  our  corres- 
pondent, but  simply  to  show  that  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  AVe  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  others  on  this  jioint. — 
Ed.] 


A  BEGINNER'S  FIRST  SEASON. 


BY   C.    C.    PABKHURST. 


After  becoming  interested  in  bee-keeping 
I  subscribed  for  Gleanings,  then  secured 
the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  I  first  bought 
two  Danzenbaker  hives  complete  in  the  flat, 
with  smoker,  veil,  gloves,  etc.  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  a  farjuer  to  let  me  have  the  first 
swarm  that  came  off,  so  one  of  my  new  hives 
was  left  with  this  farmer,  in  which  the  swarm 
could  be  placed  when  it  issued.  About  the 
close  of  the  white  honey-flow  I  received 
word  that  the  bees  were  ready  for  me.  This 
one  colony  I  succeeded  in  getting  in  good 
condition  for  winter  by  stimulative  feeding, 
as  the  season  of  1907  was  a  poor  one,  there 
being  only  a  very  light  fall  flow.  I  will  not 
go  into  details  to  tell  how  many  times  I  had 
this  hive  open  with  the  frames  leaned  up 
against  it  at  dilTerent  angles,  or  how  1  came 
very  near  losing  some  of  the  combs  by  ex- 
posing them  to  the  hot  sun  too  long. 

I  packed  the  colony  for  winter  by  taking 
out  part  of  the  frames  and  ])lacing  cushions 
at  the  sides,  made  of  forest  leaves.  Then  I 
put  an  empty  super  above  the  brood-cham- 
ber, which  1  filled  with  leaves.  The  entrance 
was  contracted  to  a  si)ace  ^sXB  inches,  with 
a  board  leaning  against  it.  As  the  winter 
w^as  mild  the  bees  had  numerous  cleansing 
flights,  and  came  through  the  winter  dry, 
clean,  and  ready  for  business.  They  were 
carrying  in  some  pollen  on  the  •27th  of  March, 
and,  during  fruit-bloom,  cast  a  swarm.  This 
was  the  spring  of  1908. 

Having  been  successful  so  far  I  wanted 
more  bees,  so  I  bought  five  colonies  in  old 
Langstroth  hives  of  a  farmer  who  had  more 
than  he  wanted  to  keej).  I  brought  these 
home  one  evening  about  the  20th  of  April 
and  jilaced  them  on  their  new  stands.  About 
this  time  I  ordered  ten  divisible-brood-cham- 
ber hives  with  the  idea  of  transferring  the 
bees  from  the  old  hives.  AVhen  these  came 
I  nailed  thena  up  and  ))ut  in  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  both  in  the  brood-frames  and  in 
the  sections,  using  a  full-top  starter,  and  al- 
so a  narrow  bottoni  starter  in  the  sections, 
according  to  Dr.  Miller's  j)lan. 

Before  fruit-bloom,  which  was  late  on  ac- 
count of  the  backward  .spring,  I  hunted  up 
the  queens  in  all  the  colonies  and  clijiped 
their  wings;  and  it  was  no  small  undertak- 
ing on  account  of  the  old  crooked  combs, 
some  being  built  across  from  one  frame  to 
another.  At  this  time  I  did  a  very  foolish 
thing.  I  took  a  frame  of  brood  from  each 
old  hiveand  cut  out  a  piece  to  fit  in  the  new 
frames,  putting  just  one  frame  of  brood  in 
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each  new  hive,  placing  the  new  hive  on  a 
queen-exchider  over  the  old  hive,  with  the 
queen  released  on  the  frame  of  brood  after 
her  wings  had  been  clipped.  I  did  this, 
thinking  I  wovild  get  the  bees  at  work  above. 
I  was  very  much  mistaken,  however,  as 
there  was  no  honey  coming  in,  and  what  I 
did  practically  stopped  egg-laying,  the  foun- 
dation above  being  left  untouched.  I  did 
not  know  what  was  the  matter,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  these  bees  were  a  very  stub- 
born lot;  but  I  left  them  in  this  way  until 
during  fruit-bloom,  when  all  the  brood  be- 
low had  hatched,  and  then  I  took  a  brood- 
comb,  put  it  in  a  shallow  hive  on  a  bottom- 
board  at  the  old  stand,  filling  up  the  hive 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  then  took 
the  section  that  the  bees  had  been  occupy- 
ing with  partly  drawn  combs  at  this  time, 
and  put  on  top  of  this  first  one  and  drove 
the  bees  from  the  old  hive  into  these  two 
bodies  thus  prepared.  I  did  this  with  each 
of  the  old  colonies,  and  then  closed  up  the 
old  hive  so  the  bees  would  not  rob  out  the 
honey  left  in  the  combs.  The  bees  went  to 
workwith  great  energy,  although  they  were 
not  as  strong  in  numbers  as  they  should 
have  been.  This  experience,  then,  was 
rather  expensive. 

The  colonies  now  built  up  rapidly,  as  the 
weather  was  favorable,  and  only  a  few  days 
between  fiuit-bloomand  locust-bloom.  The 
locust  furnished  some  honey,  and  was  short- 
ly followed  by  clover,  which  yielded  abun- 
dantly. As  soon  as  the  clover  flow  began  I 
raised  up  the  top  brood  story  and  placed 
comb-honey  supers  between  the  two  stories. 
They  were  Jeft  in  this  way  for  two  days,  so 
that  work  would  be  started  nicely  in  the 
sections,  and  then  the  supers  were  put  on 
top  of  the  two  brood-sections.  8ome  of  the 
sections  were  badly  plugged  with  pollen, 
and  had  to  be  sold  for  2  cts.  less;  but  on  the 
whole  I  secured  a  nice  lot  of  honey  that 
many  i)eople  praised  highly. 

The  flow  was  of  long  duration;  and  when 
some  colonies  slowed  down  in  the  work  and 
commenced  loafing  I  removed  the  supers 
without  disturbing  the  bees  in  them;  then  I 
smoked  most  of  the  bees  down  out  of  the 
top  brood-section,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  get 
the  queen;  then  this  top  section  was  set 
aside  to  be  used  for  increase  later,  and  su- 
pers put  back  on  the  lower  sections.  After 
this  I  blew  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  at  the  en- 
trance to  drive  the  bees  up  off  the  bottom- 
boards,  and  then  lifted  off  the  w^hole  lot  and 
placed  biood  sections  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation  on  the  bottom-boards,  putting 
back  the  former  lower  brood  sections  and 
supers  over  them.  More  s^moke  was  then 
blown  in  at  the  entrances,  and  the  work 
was  done.  In  this  way  I  induced  each  col- 
ony to  give  a  good  account  of  itself,  and  this 
seemed  to  check  swarming  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  had  but  two  swarms  during  the  clover- 
flow,  and  all  had  increased  to  rousing  colo- 
nies. 

My  first  swarm  I  united  with  a  colony 
that  was  not  doing  very  satisfactory  work 
in  the  sections,  and  the  bees  were  accepted 


without  any  fighting.  My  plan  of  uniting 
was  to  shake  out  a  few  bees  from  each  lot, 
mix  them  up,  and  allow  them  to  run  in  to- 
gether. My  other  swarm  was  hived  on  a 
new  stand.  At  each  instance  the  queens 
were  easily  found,  running  about  near  the 
hive,  as  they  had  been  clipped. 

At  the  end  of  the  white  honey-flow  I  had 
eleven  colonies.  About  that  time  I  sent  for 
six  untested  Italian  queens,  as  my  bees  were 
blacks  or  hybrids,  and  three  of  these  w^ere 
used  to  replace  old  queens,  and  the  other 
three  used  for  making  increase.  To  make 
the  increase  I  took  one  brood  section  from 
the  strongest  colonies,  being  careful  not  to 
get  the  queens,  and  gave  these  strong  colo- 
nies a  section  filled  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation instead.  The  new  colonies  were 
smoked  to  cause  the  bees  to  mark  their  new 
location,  and  a  queen  was  introduced  to 
each  in  the  mailing-cage.  The  entrance  of 
each  new  hive  was  contracted  to  a  small 
sjjace  to  prevent  robbing.  The  queens  were 
accepted  with  one  exception,  and  I  bought 
a  strong  colony  from  a  neighbor  and  united 
it  with  this  queenless  colony  in  the  fall. 
This  time  I  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  between 
the  two  bodies  and  drove  the  bees  from  the 
hive  I  had  bought  into  the  lower  section. 

The  new  colonies  and  the  divided  colonies 
were  left  mostly  to  themselves  after  divid- 
ing until  the  buckwheat  flow,  which  gave 
some  surplus.  Then  super  room  was  given 
to  each  that  I  thought  was  strong  enough. 
After  the  buckwheat  the  next  main  source 
of  supply  was  the  goldenrod,  which  was 
abundant  in  many  fields,  and  furnished  con- 
siderable honey.  This  did  not  cease  entire- 
ly until  nearly  the  first  of  October.  As  we 
had  a  late  fall,  with  no  killing  frost  up  to 
this  time,  I  decided  the  bees  were  storing 
no  more  honey,  and  so  I  removed  all  the  su- 
pers with  Porter  bee-escapes.  After  remov- 
ing the  honey,  I  sorted,  scraped,  and  joaek- 
ed  it  as  soon  as  convenient  and  placed  it  on 
the  market.  After  figuring  up  I  found  I 
had  taken  off  just  581  sections  of  marketable 
honey  that  were  sold  at  12  to  15  cts.  each, 
with  the  exception  of  some  that  were  given 
away,  and  also  what  we  used  ourselves  and 
what  we  kept  for  winter.  Honey  given 
away  to  neighbors  is  a  very  good  invest- 
ment, as  such  neighbors  tell  others  about 
it,  and  the  number  of  customers  is  materi- 
ally increased. 

After  takingoff  the  last  honey  I  commenc- 
ed preparations  for  packing  for  the  cold 
weather.  I  took  three  frames  out  of  each 
top  brood-section  and  put  chaff  cushions  at 
the  sides.  Then  on  top  I  put  an  empty  su- 
per, aiKi  filled  it  wiih  chatT  or  leaves.  All 
the  hives  were  very  full  of  honey  and  pollen, 
there  being  in  some  of  them  more  pollen 
than  I  thought  the  bees  would  ever  need,  I 
did  not  want  to  leave  so  much  in  the  hives, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  the  future  I  intend  trying  some  easier 
method  of  packing,  as  it  is  too  much  work 
to  make  cushions  and  pack  them.  Then 
the  frames  that  are  taken  out  must  be  stor- 
ed away  and  looked  after  as  well  as  the  other 
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inside  fixtures  and  the  supers.    However, 
the  next  spring  the  bees  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. 
Garrettsville,  Ohio. 


HOW  MANY  SETS  OF  EXTRACTING-COMBS 
ARE  NEEDED  PER  COLONY? 


A  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Plans  in  the  Alex- 
ander Book. 

BY   HARRY  LATHROP. 


Early  this  year  I  purchased  the  Alexander 
book,  and  read  it  and  reread  it  carefully. 
On  the  whole  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  on  practical  bee-keeping  that 
I  ever  got  hold  of;  but  in  some  points  it 
needs  severe  criticism.  His  instructions  re- 
garding spring  feeding,  production  of  comb 
honey  by  using  the  feeders  to  supplement 
the  flow  from  the  fields  by  feeding  back  thin- 
ned honey  at  night,  and  his  directions  for 
making  increase,  are  very  valuable.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  advocates  operating  an  api- 
ary for  the  production  of  extracted  honey 
by  the  use  of  one  extracting-super  per  colo- 
ny. I  have  advocated  abundance  of  store 
combs  and  the  tiering-up  plan.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  this  point  because  it  does  not 
seem  possible,  in  a  white-clover  locality,  to 
secure  anywhere  near  the  maximum  yield 
by  Mr.  Alexander's  method — at  least  if  well- 
ripened  honey  is  desired.  Take  the  situa- 
tion in  my  yard  at  present,  for  instance. 
The  colonies  wintered  well  and  got  a  fine 
start  in  March  and  early  part  of  April.  Then 
during  the  cold  weather  of  April  and  May, 
and  on  to  the  opening  of  white  clover,  I  fed 
carefully  so  that,  when  the  white  clover 
came  out  in  bloom,  the  colonies  were  strong 
in  bees  with  brood-chambers  full  of  brood 
and  no  honey.  I  promptly  put  on  every 
hive  one  set  of  extracting-combs.  The  hon- 
ey, in  such  a  case,  comes  in  with  a  rush. 
Now,  I  can  tell  unerringly  just  when  a  colo- 
ny needs  an  additional  set  of  combs  by  the 
little  bunch  of  bees  that  gather  on  the  front 
of  the  hive.  As  soon  as  I  notice  this  I  give 
another  super  under  the  first  and  next  to 
the  excluder.  The  first  super  is  two-thirds 
full,  and  the  bees  are  beginning  to  =eal  along 
the  tops  of  the  combs.  But  that  honey  is 
not  ready  to  extract;  it  is  not  ripe,  and  if  I 
had  no  other  set  of  combs  to  furnish  room 
I  could  not  wait  a  week  for  the  first  super  of 
honey  to  be  finished,  without  losing  heavi- 
ly. When  the  ujiper  super  is  ready  to  ex- 
tract, the  lower  one  will  be  nearly  full;  and 
the  usual  plan  is  to  extract  the  upi)er  one 
and  return  the  combs,  placing  them  in  turn 
next  to  the  brood-chamber.  I  have  had  a 
long  exjierience  in  manipulating  these  ex- 
tracting-combs, and  I  must  say  experience 
has  taught  me  that  I  want  plenty  of  them. 

Suppose  a  bee-keeper  has  a  lot  of  colonies 
with  one  super  each,  just  about  ready  to  ex- 
tract. He  goes  to  each  hive  and  selects  three 
of  the  ripest  combs  and  extracts  them,  think- 
ing that  this  will  give  the  bees  room  for  a 


few  days  until  he  can  get  around  to  extract 
the  remaining  combs.  A  few  hives  are  treat- 
ed differently,  in  that  the  whole  set  is  ex- 
tracted. Now,  when  he  comes  around  the 
next  timehe  finds  that  the  bees  that  had  a  full 
set  of  empty  combs  have  filled  them  as  full 
as  the  others  have  filled  their  three  combs, 
thus  showing  a  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  I  have  three  sets  of  full-depth  ex- 
tracting-combs for  each  working  colony.  I 
think  I  could  get  along  with  two,  but  would 
never  try  to  get  along  with  one  as  did  Mr. 
Alexander. 

There  are  two  things  that  Mr.  Alexander 
did  that  we  don't  do:  he  practically  over- 
stocked his  field  so  that  the  honey  would 
not  come  in  so  fast,  and  he  sold  his  honey 
mostly  in  bulk  to  dealers  in  the  city.  I  sell 
mine  direct  to  consumers — have  worked  up 
a  good  reputation,  and  do  not  want  to  lose 
it  by  extracting  green  honey,  which  I  should 
have  to  do  if  I  tried  to  run  an  extracting- 
yard  with  only  set  of  store  combs  per  colo- 
ny, or  else  lose  a  large  part  of  the  crop.  Mr. 
Alexander's  yield  was  mostly  from  buck- 
wheat, of  which  we  have  very  little.  His 
situation  was  diflferent  from  many,  and  most 
of  his  advice  is  so  valuable  that,  in  some 
other  things,  he  might  mislead  any  one  with 
a  location  similar  to  ours.  There  are  a  few 
other  men  who  advocate  extracting  honey 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  resorting  to  artificial 
methods  of  ripening;  but  they  are  being  vot- 
ed down  by  a  large  majority  of  the  i)ractical 
honey-producers  of  the  country. 

ALLOWING      THE      COLONIES     TO     REQUEEN 
THEMSELVES. 

Another  question  I  should  like  to  touch 
on:  Mr.  Alexander  and  some  others  advo- 
cate purchasing  or  rearing  queens  for  whole- 
sale requeening.  In  our  apiary  we  practice 
clipping  the  queens  each  spring.  AVhen 
clipping-time  comes  we  find  that  only  about 
ten  per  cent  of  the  queens  have  clipped 
wings.  Does  not  this  indicate  that  the 
queens  were  superseded  the  previous  au- 
tumn? It  is  claimed  that  the  best  queens 
are  produced  by  superseding;  then  why  buy 
queens  in  order  to  avoid  having  queens  over 
two  years  old?  Strange  that  some  things 
stand  out  as  being  of  such  great  importance 
to  some  practical  men,  which  things  do  not 
seem  to  be  any  part  of  the  problem  of  suc- 
cessful honey  production  to  others.  I  like 
to  have  young  vigorous  queens  of  good 
breeding,  and  do  purchase  some  fine  queens 
from  the  breeders  of  best  reputation;  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  good  honey  year,  the 
blacks  and  hybrids  of  the  yard,  especially 
those  persistent  blacks,  are  right  there  with 
the  goods,  producing  as  much  honey  as  the 
best-bred  stock. 

liridgeport.  Wis.,  .lune  23. 


Silverhull  ahead  of  Japanese  Buckwheat  for  Honey. 

Japanese  buckwheat  is  not  reijorted  as  the  equal 
of  silverhull.  1  have  sown  silverhull  with  good  re- 
sults. The  bees  do  not  work  on  the  Japanese.  1 
intend  to  use  the  silverhull  entirely. 

Lincolnville,  Me.  Fked  Brewster. 
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(.ITY   Al'lAKV   OF   UHAKl.EiS   11.    UOODELL,   WORCESTKK,  MASS. 


KEEPING  BEES  IN  A  CITY. 


BY   CHARLES   H.    GOODEL,L. 


I  live  in  a  city  of  nearly  150,000  people. 
My  lot  is  120  feet  in  front,  150  feet  deep,  and 
about  50  feet  across  the  back.  I  have  kept 
bees  in  the  rear  part  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  also  have  kept  several  colonies  summer 
and  winter  in  a  gable  in  my  attic.  There 
are  gardens  all  around.  One  can  see  in  the 
picture  how  near  the  houses  are,  and  also 
the  neighbor  who  is  hoeing  corn  just  beyond 
the  fence  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween us. 

It  is  of  the  double-brood-chamber  hives 
that  I  write  especially.  They  are  made  up 
of  regular  deep  supers,  with  the  cover  of  a 
wintering-case  on  top  for  a  shade-board. 
The  one  on  the  right  had  two  bodies  filled 
with  ten  frames  each,  and  three  supers,  and 
from  it  I  took  71  lbs.  of  honey;  the  other, 
at  the  left,  had  two  bodies  filled  with  frames 
and  two  supers,  and  from  that  I  took  46  full 
sections.  The  season  for  surplus  was  short 
and  poor. 

I  put  a  gray  Carniolan  queen  in  the  up- 
per story,  and  an  Italian  queen  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  hive  at  the  right,  with  an  ex- 
cluder between  them,  and  the  black  and 
yellow  bees  worked  together  throughout  the 
hive  during  the  summer.  I  hatched  a  yel- 
low queen  in  the  upi)er  story  of  the  hive  on 
the  left  of  the  picture,  and  then  put  her  in 
the  lower  chamber  to  be  mated.  I  put  pa- 
per between  the  two  chambers,  with  an  en- 
trance for  both  stories,  until  she  was  laying, 
to  keep  the  virgin  queen  from  going  through 
the  excluder  to  the  oiher  queen.  I  had  two 
queens  in  each  hive  after  July  1. 

lam  a  lawjer,  anil  studying  or  experi- 
menting with  bees  has  been  my  diversion. 
I  also  organized  and  am  now  secretary  of 
the  Worcester  County  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation, Ihe  largest  and  most  influential  body 


of  the  kind  in  New  England.  Our  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  L.  Byard,  recently  carried  a 
queen-cell  in  his  pocket  from  Chesterfield, 
X.  H.,  to  his  home  in  Marlborough,  Mass., 
where  it  hatched  in  due  course. 

Mr,  ().  F.  Fuller,  of  Blackstone,  one  of 
our  members,  has  established  the  Fuller 
system  of  queen-rearing  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  at  Amherst.  By 
his  system  he  raises  queens  in  one  half  of  a 
ten-frame  I^angstroth  hive,  while  the  queen 
is  laying  regularly,  and  the  workers  are  rear- 
ing brood  in  the  other  half  and  storing  sur- 
plus in  the  super  above,  they  having  access 
to  the  whole  hive  through  queen-excluding 
zinc  placed  vertically  in  the  middle,  and 
being  fed  abundantly  when  there  is  no 
honey-flow. 

I  am  using  the  double-brood-chamber 
hives  again  this  year.  Mr.  Fuller  recently 
sent  me  some  queen-cells  by  mail.  I  was 
not  in  my  office  when  they  were  delivered, 
and  the  postman  threw  them  over  the  tran- 
som. I  put  one  in  my  queen-rearing  nu- 
cleus; and  next  morning  I  found  a  hand- 
some queen  had  hatched.  I  put  another  in 
I  he  upper  story  of  a  hive,  with  excluder  and 
wire  cloth  between  that  and  ihe  lower  story 
in  which  the  queen  is,  and  that  cell  also 
hatched  out  in  good  time.  We  have  dem- 
onstiated  that  queen-cells  will  hatch  after 
being  sent  for  some  distance  and  subjected 
to  rough  usage  in  the  mails. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  July  11. 

[We  are  fearful  that  your  experiments  in 
s-ending  queen-cells  by  mail  will  end  disas- 
trously, for  unless  the  weather  is  extremely 
warm  there  is  the  greatest  danger  that  the 
(jueens  will  become  chilled  so  that  they  will 
not  develop  perfectly.  Our  Mr.  Bain  says 
that,  since  the  wings  form  about  the  last, 
the  queen  is  likely  to  emerge  without  wings 
at  all  if  the  cell  is  subjected  to  a  cooler  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  hive. — Ed.] 
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DR.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS  INSTRUCTING   THE  NURSERY  INSPECTORS  OF 
OHIO   IN  THE   ART  OF  BEE   INSPECTION. 
By  the  new  State  law  the  State  P^ntomologist  is  the  bee-inspector  who, 
with  his  deputies,  has  charge  of  the  work  throughout  the  State. 


FOUL-BROOD 


INSPECTORS 
OHIO. 


AT    WORK    IN 


BY  B.  R.  ROOT. 


As  our  readers  probably  know,  Prof.  N.  E. 
Shaw,  State  Entomologist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
now  our  State  foul-brood  inspector  under 
the  new  law.  He  already  had  a  corps  of  six 
or  seven  men  doing  nursery-inspection  work, 
and  these  have 
since  been  train- 
ed to  do  inspec- 
tion work  among 
the  bees. 

Some  few  weeks 
ago.  State  In- 
spector Shaw, 
along  with  his 
deputies,  met  with 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology, 
Washington,  D. 
C,  at  Medina. 
Dr.  Phillips  took 
them  through  our 
bee  -  yards  and 
showed  them  col- 
onies in  normal 
condition.  We 
then  drove  in  an 
automobile  to 
some  points  about 
25    miles    distant 


that  we  heard  were  in- 
fected with  tlisease. 
We  found  a  couple  of 
yards  where  American 
foul  brood  was  making 
fearful  havoc.  While 
Dr.  I'hillips  was  giv- 
ing his  instructions 
how  to  diagno.se  and 
treat,  we  took  occasion 
to  use  the  camera,  and 
the  subjoined  views 
show  the  inspectors  at 
work. 

i'rof.  Shaw  and  his 
deputies  are  universi- 
ty-trained men,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  for 
Dr.  Phillips  to  instruct 
them  in  ttie  way  of  di- 
agnosing bee  diseases, 
for  they  readily 
"caught  on." 

Since  that  time  they 
have  been  busy  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the 
State.  There  are  some 
six  or  seven  of  them, 
and  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  do- 
ing nursery-inspection 
work  as  well  as  bee- 
disease  work  one  can 
readily  see  the  econo- 
my to  the  State  at 
large.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
the  function  of  nursery  and  bee-inspection 
work  can  not  be  combined  in  one  man,  or, 
as  in  this  case,  in  several  of  them.  One 
does  not  require  to  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  handling  bees  to  be  an 
inspector;  but  under  an  expert  like  Dr. 
Phillips,  especially  if  he  is  a  college  man, 
he  will  readily  catch  on  to  some  of  the 
marked  symptoms  of  disease.  In  any 
event,  all  doubtful  specimens  of  brood  are 
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referred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  for  ex- 
amination. 

Ohio  probably  has 
one  of  the  best  foul- 
brood  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  Union. 
A  law  that  provides 
for  an  appropriation 
of  only  $500  and  one 
inspector  can  not  ac- 
complish a  great  deal. 
Every  State  really 
ought  to  have  a  corps 
of  seven  or  eight  men. 
It  reduces  railway 
travel  and  hotel  bills 
when  the  functions  of 
the  two  lines  of  in- 
spection work  are  com- 
bined in  one. 

Indiana  has  an  ex- 
cellent law,  probably 
as  good  as  Ohio.  Sev- 
eral other  States  are 
beginning  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  and  the 
importance  of  making 

the  State  Entomologist,  foul-brood  inspect- 
or. The  State  Entomologist,  a  trained  sci- 
entist to  begin  with,  has  at  his  command 
stenographers,  clerks,  and  an  oflfice,  and  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
disease-infected  areas  and  to  give  advice  by 
letter  as  well  as  in  person.  It  is  our  judg- 
ment that  all  laws  in  the  different  States 
should  be  modeled  somewhat  after  the  one 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  were  originally 
drafted  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  who,  after  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  general  conditions, 
decided  that  bee-inspection  work  naturally 
rested  with  the  State  Entomologist. 


SHALLOW  VS.  FULL-DEPTH  FRAMES. 


Is  the  Divisible-brood-chamber  Hive  all  that  has 
been  Recommended? 

BY  T.    P.  ROBINSON. 


Although  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl,  I  have  very  little  use 
for  shallow  supers,  at  present  at  least.  Louis 
and  I  are  good  friends,  but  I  think  it  is 
amusing  to  see  how  careful  he  is  not  to  tell 
us  how  long  it  takes  him  to  can  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  honey  ready  for  shipment. 
Taking  the  honey  off  the  hive  is  the  small- 
est part  of  the  work.  Cutting  it  from  the 
frames,  putting  it  into  cans  ready  for  ship- 
ment, and  then  fixing  the  supers  for  further 
use  is  where  the  rub  comes. 

We  have  some  of  the  shallow  supers,  and 
consider  them  a  perfect  nuisance.  The  bees 
have  a  way  of  sticking  them  up  to  a  fearful 
degree,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  begin  on  them 
the  extractor  practically  runs  dry;  in  other 
words,  we  get  honey  only  about  half  as  fast 
as  with  the  full-depth  frames,  for  it  takes 
just  as  long  to  handle  a  shallow  frame  as  a 


MAKING  SURE   OF  SOME  DOUBTFUL  CASES. 


deep  one;  and  the  man  with  hired  labor, 
who  values  time,  can  not  fool  with  these 
shallow  combs. 

I  have  a  record  to  submit  to  our  "6  ft.  2  " 
brother,  which  modesty  has  kept  me  from 
making  public  until  now,  but  for  argument's 
sake  I  will  mention  it.  One  year  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  we  were  taking  all 
the  surplus  honey  from  our  hives.  We  had 
gone  through  ail  the  apiaries  except  one 
that  was  fourteen  miles  away,  and  we  reach- 
ed this  yard  with  our  equipment  and  four 
helpers,  Mrs.  Robinson  being  one  of  them, 
whose  particular  work  was  the  uncapping. 
I  took  a  man  in  the  yard  with  me  to  help, 
and  to  haul  the  honey  to  the  tent;  and  in  a 
short  time  we  had  the  tent  full  of  honey  in 
full-depth  frames  and  all  hands  started  at 
the  extracting.  In  seven  and  one-half  hours 
the  whole  yard  was  extracted  clean,  all  su- 
pers back  on  the  hives,  the  bees  in  first-class 
working  order,  the  honey  canned,  crated, 
and  ready  for  shipment,  with  nothing  left 
to  do  except  to  go  home;  3500  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  was  the  result,  besides  the 
cappings,  which  were  heavy  with  honey. 
We  could  have  done  the  job  in  six  hours; 
but  we  had  only  a  two-frame  extractor,  and 
we  could  not  all  work  to  advantage.  The 
uncapping  was  done  with  a  cold  Bingham 
knife.  We  would  not  use  a  hot  knife  in  our 
part  of  Texas. 

My  experience  with  the  shallow  frames 
convinces  me  that  they  are  all  right  for  the 
man  who  has  a  good  deal  of  time  to  fool 
away,  but  that  they  are  not  suited  for  the 
busy  man.  I  could  never  take  care  of  my 
500  colonies,  and  at  the  same  time  operate 
my  farm,  cultivating  150  acres  of  land  my- 
self, if  I  used  shallow  frames.  To  bother 
with  a  sectional  hive  when  it  comes  to  find- 
ing a  queen  is  out  of  the  question  altogether 
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A   CUl  I'LE   OF  AMERICAN   BKK  iUVKS   AIXKK    THE    I'ATTKK^;    OF     THOSE     PATENTED     AND 
MANUFACTUKED   BY   H.    A.    KING   ABOUT  45   YKARS   AGO. 


with  me.  Then,  handling  1(),()0()  shallow 
frames  instead  of  5000  deep  ones,  as  in 
my  case,  is  again  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  to  brush  the  bees  off 
the  full-depth  frames;  but  we  get  all  the 
bees,  and  it  takes  just  a  little  more  time  for 
the  whole  job.  We  have  smoked  bees  out 
of  shallow  supers,  as  Mr.  Scholl  describes; 
but  the  work  is  not  satisfactory,  as  there  are 
many  bees  left  in  the  supers  to  crawl  out  in 
the  honey-house  and  get  into  every  thing. 
I  bought  an  apiary  which  contained  shallow 
frames.  It  is  still  in  my  possession,  and  I 
intend  to  make  wax  of  the  combs  and  kin- 
dling-wood of  the  frames  this  winter. 

If  one  is  running  for  comb  honey,  and 
wishes  to  use  only  strips  of  foundation,  and 
no  wire,  the  shallow  frames  might  be  all 
right;  but  I  can  not  sell  comb  honey  to  any 
ajipreciable  extent;  and  when  I  do  sell  it  I 
produce  it  over  full-depth  frames  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  with  one  and  two  wires 
to  the  frames. 

Bartlett,  Texas. 


THE  H.  A.  KING  AMERICAN  BEE-HIVE. 


BY   A.    I.    ROOT. 


When  I  first  became  interested  in  bees 
and  bee  culture,  nearly  50  years  ago,  if  I  re- 
member correctly  my  first  truant  swarm 
was  put  into  a  Langstroth  hive.  Afterward, 
however,  I  ran  across  H.  A.  King's  "Bee- 
keejier's  Text-book."  I  finally  paid  a  visit 
to  his  hive-factory  at  Nevada,  Ohio,  which 
I  described  briefly  on  page  705,  Nov.  15,  last 
year.    After    talking  with  Mr.  King,   and 


reading  his  text-book,  I  felt  so  well  satisfied 
at  that  time  that  the  American  hi\e  was 
something  later  than  the  Langstroth,  and 
an  improvement  on  it.  that  I  purchased  the 
right  and  manufactured  forty  or  fifty  hives 
like  those  shown  in  the  cut.  Now,  there 
are  some  good  things  about  that  old  Amer- 
ican hive.  The  frames  were  at  fixed  dis- 
tances when  the  movable  side  was  put  in 
])lace  and  securely  buttoned  up.  Of  course, 
the  frames  could  not  be  removed  without 
taking  out  the  movable  sides  The  large 
entrance  shown  in  the  cut  for  use  in  hot 
weather,  with  the  entrance-block  taken  out, 
was  a  very  good  thing;  and  the  auger-holes 
above  for  an  entrance  in  winter  seemed  to 
l)e  a  pretty  good  thing  also.  But  when  1 
began  to  write  for  the  old  America)}  Bee 
Journeil,  antl  became  accfuainted  with  its 
editor,  Samuel  Wagner,  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  me  that  the  Langstroth  hive 
was  not  only  more  largely  in  use  than  any 
other  hive,  but  also  that  it  was  more  likely 
the  one  to  be  settled  down  on  as  the  stand- 
ard in  the  future.  The  arguments  he  pre- 
sented, besides  some  from  father  I^ang- 
stroth,  after  I  had  become  acquainted  with 
him,  were  so  convincing  that  I  cut  all  of 
my  combs  out  of  the  American  hive  and 
transferred  them  back  again  to  Langstroth 
frames.*  The  years  that  have  jiassed  since 
that  time  have  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  the  judgment  of  both  Langstroth 
and  Wagner.  Considerable  credit  is  also 
due  to  H.  A.  King  for   having   introduced 


*  By  referring  to  back  volumes  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  IWMi  I  find  I  tested  both  American 
and  Langstroth  hives  side  by  side,  and  the  latter 
gave  the  most  comb  honey  (in  bores)  every  time. 
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improved  bee  culture  largely  in  many 
places,  and  also  for  having  conducted  for 
many  years  a  valuable  periodical  called  the 
Bee-keepers'  Magazine. 

Ernest,  in  some  of  his  foul-brood-inspec- 
tion rambles,  ran  on  to  the  two  hives  shown 
in  the  picture,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Delong,  of  Homerville,  Medina  Co.,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  CAN-FILLER. 


A  Practical   Device   for   Filling   Five-gallon   Cans 
Without  Shutting  off  the  Stream  of  Honey, 


BY  W.  C.  EVANS. 


Those  who  have  any  amount  of  honey  to 
run  into  five-gallon  cans  will  find  my  auto- 
matic device  very  useful.  I  have  no  patent 
on  any  part  of  my  outfit,  and  any  one  who 
wishes  may  make  one  of  them;  or,  better 
still,  get  one  made  at  some  factory  where 
the  parts  can  be  built  more  accurately.  The 
capacity  of  the  filler  is  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  faucet  or  gate  in  the  honey-tank, 
as  well  as  by  the  openings  in  the  cans  to  be 
filled.  I  have  canned  as  much  as  SOO  lbs. 
per  hour  without  spilling  a  drop  of  honey  on 
the  floor. 

The  drawings  will  make  the  operation  of 
the  device  clear.  The  stream  of  honey  is 
transferred  from  one  can  to  another  without 


closing  the  gate.  One  can  stands  on  each 
side  of  the  pivot  of  a  balanced  platform. 
When  one  can  is  full  it  sinks  down,  thus 
raising  the  empty  one  so  that  the  stream  of 
honey  is  deflected  by  means  of  the  double 
funnel  into  this  emi^ty  can.  The  full  can 
may  now  l)e  removed,  for  a  steel  catch  holds 
this  end  of  the  platforni  down,  and  an  empty 
one  is  put  in  its  place.  The  weight  is  now 
transferred  to  this  end  of  the  platform, 
which  weight  automatically  releases  the 
iron  catch  at  that  end,  so  that,  when  the 
can  on  the  other  end  is  full,  this  first  end 
may  rise  as  before,  thus  deflecting  again  the 
stream  of  honey.  All  the  attendant  has  to 
do  is  to  change  "the  weight  from  one  end  of 
the  board  to  the  other  and  replace  the  full 
cans  by  empty  ones. 

If  necessary  an  alarm-bell  may  be  easily 
attached  to  riii'.;  when  one  can  contains  the 
full  weight  of  honey.  The  bell  will  continue 
to  ring  while  the  honey  is  filling  the  other 
can,  or  until  the  full  "can  is  removed,  an 
empty  one  put  in  its  place,  and  the  weight 
transferred  to  the  other  end  of  the  board. 
There  is  no  chance  for  running  the  honey 
over,  for  the  attendant  may  replace  the  first 
full  can  by  an  empty  one  any  time  while 
the  second  can  is  filling. 

I  use  a  low  wide  funnel  (not  shown)  on  each 
can,  each  funnel  being  provided  with  a  cone- 
shaped  screen  that  extends  well  down  into 
it.     The  construction  of  the  funnel  is  such 


THE   EVANS  AUTOMATIC   CAN-FILLER. 
The  stream  of  honey  runs  all  the  time.    When  one  can  is  full  it  sinks  down,  bringing  the  other  half  of 
the  double  funnel  under  the  gate. 
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that  there  is  no  chance  for  flies 
or  bees  to  get  into  the  can  un- 
derneath the  funnel,  and  the 
screens  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting in  with  the  honey.  Of 
course,  all  honey  should  be  well 
strained  before  it  reaches  these 
funnels.  I  use  the  Alexander 
strainer,  and  like  it  very  much. 

By  changing  the  size  of  the 
weight  it  is  possible  to  weigh 
and  fill  any  size  of 
weight  of  concrete 
8X8X6  inches  will 
weigh  from  22  to  24 
pounds,  which  is  about 
the  right  size  to  use 
when  filling  fiO-lb. 
cans.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  weight 
is  further  out  toward 
the  end  of  the  board 
than  the  can  of  honey, 
and  for  this  reason  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use 
a  weight  that  equals 
the  weight  of  a  can  of 
honey. 

The  tilting  board, 
when  both  cans  are  re- 
moved, should  just  bal- 
ance when  the  base  is 
on  a  level  floor.  If  one 
end  were  higher  than 
the  other,  the  upright 
piece  that  supports 
the  double  funnel 
would  lean  toward  the 
lower  end,  and  there- 
fore cause  one  can  to 
be  a  little  light  while 
the  other  one  would  be 
correspondingly  heavy. 
I  mention  this"  for  the 
my  friends  who  was 


ng.l 

HOOK  eNOACED  ^ 


BALLANCe    BOARD 


HONEY 

[partly 


HONEY 


In  Fiis.  1  the  weight  holds  the  hook  away  from  the  catch  so  that,  when  the 
can  at  the  right  is  full  and  the  weight  is  overbalanced,  the  left  can  will  rise 
and  the  right  hook  will  engage  the  catch.  The  honey  now  runs  into  the 
left  can.  Fig.  2.  The  full  can  on  the  right  may  now  be  removed,  tor  the  right 
catch  holds  that  end  of  the  platform  down,  and  an  empty  can  put  in  Its  place. 
The  weight  is  next  transferred  to  the  right  end.  releasing  the  catch  at  the 
right.  Fig.  3.  As  the  can  on  the  left  becomes  full  it  sinks  down  so  that  the 
honey  again  runs  into  the  empty  can  on  the  right.  Meanwhile  the  hook 
on  the  left  has  engaged  the  catch.  Fig.  4.  The  replacing  of  the  full  can  on 
the  left  with  an  empty  one,  and  the  transferring  of  the  weight  to  the  left 
brings  the  apparatu.s  back  to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


reason  that  one  of 
using  a  filler  that  I 
made  for  him  had  trouble  because  the  floor 
was  not  level.     An  average  floor  is  all  right. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

[If  one  has  need  of  an  automatic  filler,  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  one  fills  the  bill  exact- 
ly. It  is  surprisingly  simple,  and  the  few 
parts  would  not  easily  get  out  of  order.  We 
are  frank  to  admit  that  it  is  the  most  satis- 
factory outfit  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
—Ed.] 


THE  ALEXANDER  PLAN  FOR  CURING 
ROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


EU- 


BY  ALFRED  L.  HARTL. 


I  have  been  reading  those  articles  on  the 
Alexander  plan  for  curing  European  foul 
brood;  but  as  this  disease  is  such  a  very  seri- 
ous one  I  can  hardly  believe  that  a  badly 
infected  colony  can  be  successfully  cured  by 
a  period  of  queenlessness.  Some  writers  are 
positive  that  it  effects  a  cure,  but  there  are 
many  things  in  the  treatment  that  do  not 
look  reasonable. 


I  have  had  no  experience  with  European 
foul  brood;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the 
Alexander  treatment  is  a  success,  the  dis- 
ease would  never  have  existed,  for  the  bees 
would  naturally  cure  themselves  every  year. 
All  these  writers  agree  that,  in  the  period  of 
queenlessness,  since  no  eggs  are  laid,  and 
there  are  no  larvae  to  feed,  the  bees  have 
time  to  clean  every  cell  in  the  brood  area, 
since  in  the  27  days  all  healthy  brood 
emerges.  Now,  does  not  this  same  thing 
happen  every  sjiring?  The  bees  stop  brood- 
rearing  every  fall,  and  begin  again  in  the 
spring;  and  the  colonies  are  not  only  brood- 
less  27  days,  but  often  for  two  months,  even 
here  in  the  South.  The  queen  is  present, 
but  she  lays  no  eggs.  When  spring  comes, 
the  bees  set  to  work  cleaning  the  cells,  and 
they  not  only  clean  them  half  way,  but  they 
polish  the  in  besides.  A  few  days  later  the 
queen  starts  to  lay  in  these  polished  cells, 
and  she  will  not  deposit  one  egg  in  a  cell 
that  is  not  perfectly  clean.  Now,  does  not 
this  fulfill  every  requirement?  Yet  the  dis- 
ease is  spreading  over  all  the  States. 

There  is  another  point  in  this  treatment 
that  does  not  look  reasonable  in  this  plan 
for  curing  disease.    Every  one  who  has  had 
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The  A.  1.  Uuut  t'unipauy's  Fire-pioof  Warehouse,  14.sx48,  Ihree  sluries,  with  loading  plat- 
form and  steel  bridge  connecting  old  Warehouse  on  the  south. 
See  Special  Notices. 


The  East  and  West  Railroad  Connections  and  the  Warehouse  Facilities  of  The  A.  I.  Root 

Company.     See  Special  Notices. 
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Two  of  Tlie  A.  L  Hoot  Company's  Warehouses  with  a  lloor  space  of  TOUO  square  feet. 

See  Special  Notices. 


any  exi^erience  with  American  or  European 
foul  brood  agrees  that  the  disease  is  distrib- 
uted by  germs  in  the  honey  or  by  the 
combs.  Many  bee-keepers  have  rei)orted 
buying  honey  on  the  open  market  and  in- 
fecting every  colony  in  the  yard.  This  is 
certainly  proof  enough  to  show  that  danger 
lurks  in  the  honey.  With  the  queenless 
plan  for  treating  this  disease,  is  it  possible 
to  expect  a  cure  if  there  are  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  of  infected  honey  in  tlie  hive? 

If  a  colony  is  dequeened  during  the  hon- 
ey-rtow,  as  soon  as  the  young  bees  emerge 
from  the  cells  such  cells  will  be  at  once  fill- 
ed with  honey,  and  also  those  from  which 
the  dead  larvie  were  removed.  This  certain- 
ly means  that  the  honey  will  contain  the 
germs  of  the  disease. 

Elmendorf,  Texas. 


MATING  QUEENS  FROM  UPPER  STORIES. 


BY  C.  S.  HARRIS. 


In  the  June  loth  issue,  page  ;>91,  I  note  a 
(juestion  from  Arthur  M.  Wheeler,  .Ir.,  in 
regard  to  replacing  an  old  queen  with  a 
young  one  mated  from  an  upper  story.  Dr. 
Miller  replies,  but  is  not  sure  of  the  result. 
I  can  say  that,  unless  it  is  a  case  where  lo- 
cality cuts  a  figure,  it  will  work  all  right. 
VoT  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have  been  rear- 
ing queens  in  upper  stories,  in  some  degree, 
although  not  i)articularly  for  the  purpose 
desired  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  I  have  always 
found  these  queens  accepted  in  any  part  of 
the  hive  just  as  readily  as  the  old  queen; 
and,  still  further,  I  find  it  is  not  even  nec- 
essary that  they  be  reared  in  the  up])erstory 
of  the  hive,  for  I  can  take  a  queen  from  else- 
where, introduce  her  in  an  upper  story  over 
a  single  thickness  of  wire  netting,  within  a 
few  days  remo\e  the  netting,  and  as  soon  as 


the  bees  from  below  have  freely  intermin- 
gled with  those  above  the  queen,  if  transfer- 
red upon  a  frame  of  brood  they  can  be  safe- 
ly placed  below  if  the  old  cjueen  is  at  the 
same  time  removed.  1  have  never  tried 
running  the  two  queens  together,  being  sat- 
isfied that,  in  such  a  case,  one  or  both  would 
be  killed  in  the  fight  which  would  be  sure 
to  ensue. 

I  give  the  colony  queen  the  range  of  two 
ten-frame  bodies,  and  over  these  I  place 
another  full  body  with  a  queen-excluder 
both  above  antl  below  it,  the  young  queen 
being  reared  in  still  another  full  body  on  top 
of  this.  The  flight-hole  may  be  either  at 
the  side  or  rear. 

Except  when  a  queen  is  to  be  mated,  I 
raise  this  top  super,  or  body,  a  bee-space  at 
the  rear  to  allow  air  and  lUght;  but  as  my 
supers  used  for  this  purpose  have  an  exclud- 
er attached  to  the  bottom  I  find  it  necessary 
to  close  this  opening  when  a  virgin  is  ready 
to  make  her  flight.  With  a  loose  excluder 
the  super  might  be  raised  a  bee-space  above 
it,  and  no  other  entrance  would  be  necessary. 

Under  favorable  conditions  a  queen  can 
be  reared  and  mated  from  this  upper  story 
without  the  use  of  any  thing  but  the  queen- 
excluding  metal  between  it  and  the  lower 
story;  but  I  find  one  thickness  of  wire  net- 
ting in  addition  to  the  excluder  is  necessary 
much  of  the  time  when  a  queen  is  to  be 
mated.  As  .soon  as  she  is  laying,  this  wire 
netting  may  be  removed. 

I  have  been  rearing  queens  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  my  cells  are  accepted  and  built 
out  in  the  top  story  of  a  hive  having  two 
queens,  one  in  the  lower  and  one  in  the  toj)- 
most.  In  this  way  I  secure  extra  strong 
colonies,  and  always  have  V)rood  when  and 
where  I  want  it.  This  i)lan  as  I  use  it  gives 
me  fine  cells  with  less  work  than  any  meth- 
od I  have  ever  tried  or  seen  used  by  others. 

Holly  Hill,  Fla. 
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THE  EIGHT  VS.  TEN  FRAME  HIVES. 


Sectional  Brood-chambers. 


BY  J.   J.    WILDER. 


Differences  of  opinion  arise  too  often 
among  our  apicultural  authorities  for  the 
greatest  good  to  our  industry.  Especially 
is  this  true  on  the  question  of  the  size  of 
brood-chambers  and  supers.  It  now  seems 
that  some  particular  hive  or  super  will  win 
out  against  all  others;  and  as  a  bee-keeper, 
and  supply-dealer  as  well,  I  long  to  see  the 
time  when  this  will  take  place.  The  senti- 
ment seems  to  favor  the  ten-frame  hive,  be- 
cause it  is  larger.  This  is  one  point  in  its 
favor,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish 
sufTicient  room  for  the  average  queens  in  our 
aj^iaries.  Then,  too,  the  ten-frame  does  not 
admit  of  as  rapid  handling  of  frames  as  does 
the  eight-frame  hive,  because  it  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  ten  frames  i)roperly, 
especially  after  the  usual  coat  of  propolis  is 
deposited  on  the  inside  fixtures.  Moreover, 
the  outside  frames  are  too  close  to  the  sides 
of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  often  neglect  this 
outside  comb  surface  or  extend  brace-combs 
from  them  to  the  hive-sides,  resulting  in 
mutilated  combs.  If  the  center-combs  are 
removed  for  an  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  brood-nest,  many  bees  are  crush- 
ed on  account  of  lack  of  room  between  end- 
bars.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  ten-frame  hives 
are  too  large  for  nine  frames  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  and  too  small  for  ten  frames  for 
rapid  manipulation  on  the  part  of  the  bee- 
keeper who  produces  honey  in  a  wholesale 
way  and  must,  therefore,  inspect  the  brood- 
chamber  many  times  during  the  season. 

The  eight-frame  hives  provide  just  the 
proper  amount  of  room  for  the  eight  frames 
when  the  follower  is  removed.  Any  frame 
can  be  quickly  removed  without  killing  the 
bees,  and  the  outside  combs  are  well  occu- 
pied, and  free  from  brace-combs. 

This  leads  me  to  mention  what  I  regard 
as  the  best  brood-nest  for  the  production  of 
comb,  extracted,  or  bulk  comb  honey,  either 
on  a  wholesale  plan  or  otherwise — for  the 
South  or  any  other  locality.  I  know  that 
differences  of  opinion  will  exist;  but  I  am 
sure  that,  when  my  arrangement  is  put  to 
actual  test  for  successive  years,  more  bee- 
keepers will  agree  that  an  eight-frame  fuU- 
dei)th  hive-body  and  a  shallow  extracting- 
sui)er  on  top,  each  containing  the  proper 
size  and  number  of  frames,  is  the  most 
ideal  arrangement.  It  is  more  natural  for 
bees  to  work  u])  than  sidewise;  and  it  is  just 
as  natural  for  the  queen  to  follow  with  her 
work.  There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bees  until  the  queen  moves  up 
out  of  her  lower  quarters,  and  the  shallow 
frames  above  give  just  about  the  right 
amount  of  additional  egg-laying  room. 

In  most  localities  here  in  the  South  we 
have  several  months  of  swarming  to  con- 
tend with.  If  the  shallow  brood-chamber 
above  is  not  allowed  to  be  filled  with  honey 
(and  it  rarely  does  get  filled,  with  a  queen 


of  average  prolificness) ,  there  is  no  danger 
of  swarming  until  this  upper  brood-cham- 
ber is  too  full  of  brood.  Then,  since  all 
signs  of  swarming  will  first  appear  in  the 
upper  combs,  which  can  quickly  be  detect- 
ed by  tipping  up  the  shallow  body  (many 
times  there  will  be  no  sign  of  swarming 
any  other  place  in  the  hive) ,  this  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  brings  us  as  near  to  a  non- 
swarming  hive  as  economy  or  labor  will 
allow. 

Sectional  brood-chambers  are  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  some  of  our  leading  bee-keepers, 
and  they  have  some  advantages  over  single 
brood-chambers;  but  the  arrangement  that 
I  have  mentioned  combines  the  good  quali- 
ties of  both,  and  overcomes  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing difficulties  as  well.  The  shallow 
frames  used  under  sectional  brood-chambers 
are  too  shallow  to  allow  both  brood  and 
honey,  and  consequently  there  is  no  rim  of 
honey  around  the  brood  as  in  deeper  combs, 
and  the  queens  are  constantly  going  above, 
seeking  more  commodious  quarters,  thus 
deserting  the  lower  combs  that  contain  no 
honey,  and  which  have  to  be  constantly  re- 
moved and  placed  on  top  or  the  use  of  them 
will  be  lost.  Then,  too,  there  being  no 
honey  around  the  brood,  excessive  robbing 
may  be  the  result,  so  that  the  bee-keeper 
will  have  to  feed  or  allow  the  bees  to  starve. 
Very  often  it  is  necessary  to  cut  up  the 
brood-nest  by  adding  a  super;  but  this  is 
almost  sure  to  excite  swarming  and  make 
too  many  brace-combs  that  have  to  be 
cleaned  up.  Lastly,  with  the  sectional  hive 
the  queens  have  to  crawl  over  too  many 
sticks,  and  search  in  too  many  out-of-the- 
way  corners  for  cells  for  the  very  best  re- 
sults. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


THE  BEE'S  SENSE  OF  SMELL, 


Is  it  Not  this  Sense  Alone  that  Guides  the  Bee 
to  the  Source  of  Nectar? 


BY   WM.    M.    WHITNEY. 


Mr.  Raleigh  Thompson's  article  on  p.  124, 
Feb.  15,  is  interesting,  as  it  indicates  the 
acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  of  the  honey- 
bee. It  never  has  been  my  belief  that  bees 
sought  their  field  of  labor  by  the  sense  of 
sight  in  the  first  instance.  Like  all  other 
winged  insects  that  I  know  any  thing  about, 
exceiit,  possibly,  the  locust  "family,  they 
seek  their  food  through  the  sense  of  smell 
by  flying  against  the  wind.  I  believe  the 
comi)osite  eye  is  chiefly  valuable  in  the  field 
to  guide  them  in  their  labors  among  the 
flowers  near  by,  as  otherwise  they  would 
miss  many  blossoms,  the  scent  being  waft- 
ed away  by  the  wind,  and  to  mark  their  lo- 
cation by  the  observance  of  nearby  objects; 
and  that,  the  eyes  being  set  in  a  triangular 
form  in  the  forehead,  they  form  the  head- 
light, so  to  speak,  to  blaze  the  way;  and  the 
sidelights,  with  their  thousands  of  facets, 
take  cognizance  of  surrounding  objects  on 
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their  way  to  and  from  localities,  enabling 
them  by  the  aid  of  memory  to  make  a  bee- 
line  as  we  call  it. 

Old  bee-hunters  recognize  this  faculty  in 
the  bees  when  they  burn  a  bit  of  comb  to 
attract  them  to  the  honey-box.  I  never 
heard  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  being  used  ap- 
pealing to  the  sight  of  the  bee  for  that  pur- 
pose. Yes,  I  believe  it  is  the  sense  of  smell 
that  enables  them  to  seek  their  food,  as  it  is 
of  other  winged  insects;  and  it  is  the  com- 
posite eye  that  guides  them  to  flowers  near 
by,  which  otherwise  might  be  missed,  just 
as  it  is  the  composite  eye  of  the  common 
house-fly  that  enables  it  to  see  nearby  ob- 
jects. The  liy  has  no  use  for  long-distance 
sight. 

In  testing  the  keenness  of  the  sense  of 
smell  in  the  honey-bee  a  number  of  years 
ago  I  had  the  following  experience:  One  day 
after  extracting  I  took  a  comb  several  rods 
from  tlie  yard  in  the  direction  the  wind  was 
gently  moving,  away  from  the  yard,  you 
will  observe,  and  set  it  on  the  ground  against 
a  post  and  awaited  results.  The  bees  were 
flying  in  this  direction  to  a  large  patch  of 
sweet  clo\  er  about  a  mile  away.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  my  curiosity  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  a  bee  about  a  rod  away,  and  about 
half  a  foot  above  the  lawn,  coming  slowly 
against  the  wind  in  a  zigzag  course,  as 
though  hunting  for  something  it  had  scent- 
ed, till  it  found  the  comb.  I  walked  still 
further  away  and  saw  others  coming — not 
from  the  yard,  but  toward  it,  and  several 
rods  away,  hunting  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first,  till  they  found  the  comb.  Soon  a 
line  was  established  between  the  comb  and 
yard,  when  they  came  and  went  on  what  we 
call  a  bee-line. 

Now,  I  think  these  bees  were  on  their  way 
to  the  clover-field,  but,  scenting  the  comb 
somewhere  on  the  way,  they  turned  back  to 
find  the  source. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  thing  with  me 
to  observe  bees  fiying  along  in  a  zigzag 
course  just  above  the  lawn,  hunting  for 
drops  of  honey  that  had  dripped  from  the 
burr-comb  of  a  sui)er  which  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  honey-house  several  rods  away; 
and  the  manner  of  search  was  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  a  hunting  dog  in  search 
of  the  track  of  its  prey.  I  really  think  that 
there  is  no  animal  with  keener  sense  of  smell 
than  the  honey-bee. 

I  have  sometimes  almost  felt  like  reproach- 
ing myself  for  cruelty  in  experiments  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  theory  that  the  antennae 
are  the  organs  of  the  .sense  of  smell,  to  say 
nothing  of  hearing  and  feeling. 

.lust  in  proportion  to  the  clipi)ing  of  the 
antenna^,  the  workers  lost  all  desire,  appar- 
ently, to  perforin  any  of  the  functions  of 
their  species,  even  to  feeding  themselves, 
though  honey  was  within  easy  reach.  Some 
may  say  that  such  an  exjieriment  furnishes 
no  evidence  that  this  is  the  organ  of  smell. 
At  any  rate,  it  satisfied  me  that,  apparent- 
ly, every  sense  but  seeing  had  been  destroy- 
ed. 

If  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  chief  means 


employed  in  finding  nectar,  as  I  believe  it 
is,  how  important,  tlien,  that  it  be  extreme- 
ly acute!  Donning  the  old  bee-yard  suit 
that  has  been  hanging  up  for  six  months 
will  call  them  to  me  on  any  warm  day  in 
early  spring,  not  because  they  remember  the 
old  clothes,  but  it's  the  lingering  scent  of 
honey,  just  as  it  is  the  wax  and  honey  smell 
on  the  old  bottom-board,  or  on  the  window- 
sill  which  we  sometimes  read  about,  that  at- 
tracts them.  Were  every  bee  in  the  hive 
that  stood  on  the  old  stand  in  the  fall  killed, 
plenty  of  bees  could  still  be  seen  flying 
about  the  old  stand  in  early  spring. 

Bees'  memory  is  about  "three  days  long. 
On  a  division  being  made,  the  new  colony 
may  be  opened  anywhere  in  the  yard  at  the 
end  of  that  time  without  the  fear  of  their  re- 
turning to  the  old  stand.  An  experiment 
along  this  line  of  testing  the  memory  of  bees 
was  made  a  few  years  ago  with  one  of  your 
ten-frame  observation  hives  which  I  have 
had  in  my  room,  as  follows:  A  wire-screen 
cover  was  put  over  the  frames,  leaving  a 
space  oi  lyi  inches  above  the  top-bars.  The 
bees  were  fed  regularly  for  several  days  by 
trailing  over  the  screen  very  thick  honey. 
After  a  few  times  feeding,  they  would  gath- 
er on  the  under  side  of  the  screen  as  soon  as 
I  approached  the  hive,  expecting  to  be  fed, 
just  as  pigs  or  chickens  will  congregate  at 
their  accustomed  place  to  be  fed.  But  on 
failing  to  feed  them  for  three  days  they  did 
not  make  their  appearance  on  my  approach 
to  the  hive  as  before.  On  resuming  the  feed- 
ing, the  same  experience  was  repeated;  hence 
I  conclude  that  their  memory  is  short.  Al- 
so, from  careful  observations,  I  conclude 
that  their  sight  is  not  telescopic.  If  this 
view  is  not  correct,  bees  might  be  expected 
to  return  to  the  old  stand,  though  removed 
five  miles  away. 

Batavia,  Illinois. 


A  Lucrative  Lay. 


BY   THOMAS   H.    ROGERS. 


A  hen  wiU  lay  one  egg  a  day- 
One  day  in  every  three; 

Ten  dozen  eggs  a  year,  we"ll  say. 
Each  hen  shells  out  for  me. 

But  she  s  not  in"t  lor  laying  eggs 
Comp.ared  with  buz'v  bee 

That  lays  a  thousand  eggs  a  day- 
Two  thousand  —sometimes  three. 

For  size  I'll  take  my  old  hen's  eggs; 

For  numbers,  those  of  bee: 
And  thus  I'll  pile  my  wealth  so  fast 

That  cost  won't  worry  me. 

I'll  do  this  stunt— combine  the  size 
And  numbers— don't  you  see? 

I'll  have  just  one  good  egg-machine- 
A  cross  'twixt  hen  and  bee. 


Cambridge,  Mass, 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from.  Different  Fields 


Does    More    than     One  Virgin    Ever   Leave    the 
Hive  at  One  Time  for  a  Wedding-flight? 

On  April  17  I  uupacked  my  colonies  and  clipped 
their  queens.  I  had  them  packed  on  the  Orton 
plan,  as  illustrated  in  tlie  ABC  book,  and  on  that 
date  they  had  from  six  to  nine  frames  of  brood,  and 
the  hives  were  literally  full  of  bees. 

On  May  7  I  found  a  good-sized  swarm  near  my 
yard;  and  as  I  had  clipped  all  my  queens  I  congrat- 
ulated myself  that  bees  from  somewhere  else  had 
swarmed,  for  I  was  sure  mine  could  not.  While 
hiving  them  I  saw  the  queen  and  clipped  her.  Go- 
ing to  the  hive  two  hours  later  I  found  the  bees 
balling  on  the  alighting-board.  She  was  dead, 
and  I  was  about  to  shake  the  swarm  in  front  of  some 
of  the  hives  when  I  noticed  another  queen.  I  did 
not  shake  the  bees  there,  but  gave  them  a  stand  in 
the  yard.  I  afterward  noticed  three  dead  queens  in 
front  of  one  of  my  hives.  I  opened  tliis  hive  and 
found  a  fine  bright  queen  there,  and  her  wings  were 
whole.  There  were  empty  and  vacated  queen-cells 
all  through  the  hives. 

Now,  were  these  queens  all  virgins?  I  found  only 
sealed  brood.  1  think  the  old  mother  was  lost  when 
I  clipped  her  wings  two  weeks  before:  but  why  did 
not  the  first  queen  hatched  destroy  the  rest?  Why 
did  the  swarm  ball  one  and  not  the  other  when 
both  came  from  the  same  hive? 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  9.       J.  Roy  Lincoln. 

[With  nearly  every  after-swarm,  and  sometimes 
with  first  swarms,  there  will  be  one  or  more  virgin 
queens.  There  may  be  a  dozen  or  even  two  dozen 
— depending  on  circumstances.  One  of  our  corres- 
pondents once  said  that,  in  the  case  of  an  after- 
swarm,  it  seemed  to  be  all  queens. 

Alter  the  swarm  is  hived  it  is  then  a  qviestlon  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  strongest  of  the  vir- 
gins, or  it  may  be  the:  one  that  gets  the  best  death- 
grip,  will  kill  oflf  the  others;  the  experience,  there- 
fore, that  you  relate  is  nothing  unusual.  Some- 
times the  bees  take  a  hand  by  balling  one  or  more 
of  the  surplus  queens.  They  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  do  so  immediately  after  she  has  been  clip- 
ped, especially  if  they  have  other  queens  in  a  hive 
that  has  not  been  tainted  by  human  fingers. 

It  is  possibly  true  that,  when  you  touched  the  old 
queen  in  the  act  of  clipping  of  the  colony  that  had 
the  virgins,  the  odor  of  the  queen  had  been  changed 
so  that  they  balled  and  killed  her.  They  then  raised 
a  number  of  cells,  and  when  one  or  more  of  the 
queens  went  out  for  a  flight  the  bees  followed  them. 
This  very  often  happens.  In  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, we  may  say  that  one  or  more  queens  may 
leave  a  hive  and  be  mated  at  approximately  the 
same  time.  Moreover,  a  single  virgin  may  take 
several  wedding-fliglits  and  possibly  meet  a  drone 
more  than  once.  On  this  last  point  we  liave  w'ell- 
authenticated  cases  on  record. — Ed.] 


A    Bee-keeper    who     Found    Solid    Tires     Not 
Satisfactory. 

I  note  on  page  18SI,  March  15,  that  H.  G.  Quirin  has 
an  idea  that  a  solid-tire  automobile  would  be  ideal 
for  a  bee-keeper.  To  any  one  who  contemplates 
buying  a  solid-tire  auto,  especially  a  bee-keeper,  I 
would  say,  don't.  I  bought  an  auto  four  seasons 
ago  fitted  with  solid  tires,  and  have  known  inti- 
mately several  who  have  had  them,  and  we  dis- 
cussed our  troubles  together.  After  the  first  season 
we  changed  to  pneumatic  tires.  Solid  tires  are 
noisy,  hard  to  ride  on,  hard  on  the  machine,  and 
cost  more  in  the  end,  than  pneumatic  tires,  through 
trouble  and  breakage. 

The  constant  jar  caused  by  solid  tires  causes  crys- 
tallization of  the  steel  in  various  important  parts  of 
the  car  where  the  most  strain  occurs,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will  break,  with  the  liability  of  causing 
serious  accident,  should  one  happen  to  be  going  at 
high  speed  at  the  time.  Our  particular  trouble  was 
breaking  of  the  steering  knuckles,  which  was  really 
dangerous.  There  was  always  something  getting 
loose. 

A  car  fitted  with  good  pneumatic  tires,  of  dimen- 


sions to  correspond  with  the  weight  of  the  car,  will 
give  the  best  service  in  the  long  run,  for  less  money, 
and  for  a  bee-keeper  will  carry  his  bees  and  honey 
with  greater  safety  than  solid  tires  can  ever  be 
made  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  high-wheeled  buggy,  they  are  no  better. 
There  were  four  buggy  autos  sold  in  this  vicinity 
last  season,  and  every  one  of  them  had  broken  axles 
in  from  six  weeks  to  thi'ee  months.  The  higher  the 
wheel  the  greater  the  strain  at  the  shoulder  in  the 
axle. 

Belgrade,  Montana.  C.  A.  Kinsey. 

[It  is  not  quite  clear  to  us  whether  you  refer  to 
solid  tires  on  low  wheels  or  on  high  buggy-type 
wheels.  Solid  tires  on  the  former  are  not  a  success; 
but  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  solid  tires  on 
high  buggy-wheels,  large  enough  In  diameter  to 
roll  quietly  over  obstructions,  and  not  bump  square- 
ly against  them,  give  good  results.  We  quite  agree 
with  you  that  pneumatic  tires  on  ordinary  roads 
are  far  superior;  but  they  are  the  meanest  thing 
that  was  ever  invented  in  slippery  or  in  deep  mud. 
Pneumatic  tires  never  ought  to  be  used  on  any 
thing  except  paved  streets  or  on  good  roads. 
Where  ruts  are  deep,  roads  rough,  we  would  advise 
the  high  buggy-type  wheels,  solid  tires.  If  this  ad- 
vice is  not  correct  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  had  a  contrary  experience. — Ed.] 


Robbing  Induced  by  Giving    Chunk  Honey  to  a 
Weak  Colony. 

I  have  just  had  an  interesting  but  annoying  ex- 
perience with  robbing.  The  day  was  cool  and  wet, 
and  the  bees  were  within  doors,  so  I  thought  it 
would  be  safe  to  put  a  few  bits  of  broken  comb  and 
a  little  waste  honey  from  the  dining-table  into  the 
upper  apartment  of  an  old-fashioned  box  hive 
where  the  colony  needed  a  little  aid.  Passing  the 
hive  an  hour  or  so  later  1  saw  that  robbers  had 
scented  the  honey  already,  and  were  attacking  the 
colony.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  the 
entrance  tightly,  which  I  did  at  once. 

About  5:30  p.m.  I  saw  that  the  grass  and  weeds 
around  the  front  of  the  hive  were  sprinkled  with 
bees.  They  appeared  to  be  young  bees,  as  they 
were  small  and  inactive,  but  they  clung  very  tight- 
ly to  the  points  of  the  goldenrod  leaves.  I  broke 
olT  the  leaves,  the  bees  clinging  fast,  and  laid  bees 
and  all  on  the  entrance-board,  when  the  bees  left 
the  weeds  and  crawled  inside.  I  searched  tor  half 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  an  hour,  before  I  got  them  all 
gathered  up  and  laid  at  their  entrance.  At  this 
time  the  robbers  had  become  discouraged  in  their 
efltort  to  find  the  entiance,  and  the  way  was  clear 
for  these  enfeebled  bees  to  enter. 

It  would  seem,  from  all  the  circumstances,  that 
the  young  bees  had  left  the  hive  for  a  trial  flight, 
before  the  robbing  began;  then  about  the  time  I 
shut  the  entrance  they  had  become  chilled  and 
were  returning;  but  finding  the  entrance  shut,  and 
a  horde  of  robbers  buzzing  around  their  home,  they 
had  settled  down  on  the  weeds  instead  of  alighting- 
on  their  entrance-board.  Am  I  right  in  this  ex- 
planation? 

I  have  learned  a  lesson  in  bee^feeding,  and  it  is 
this:  If  I  have  comb  honey  to  feed  to  a  weak  hive, 
give  it  to  them  after  dark,  when  it  is  impossible  for 
robbing  to  take  place.  Possibly  a  very  rainy  da.v 
would  do.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  young  bees  that  were  destroyed  were  worth 
mvich  more  than  the  waste  honey  which  I  saved 
from  the  pigs  and  fed  to  the  bees  only  to  make  so 
much  mischief. 

How  are  empty  combs  to  be  fastened  into  sections 
for  placing  in  supers?  I  am  holding  them  for  an 
instant  on  a  hot  stove,  then  sticking  them  fast  to 
the  section.    Is  there  a  better  way? 

I  have  three  old  colonies,  one  in  a  box  hive,  one 
in  a  store-box,  one  in  an  ancient  form  of  movable- 
comb  hive.  Could  these  be  di  ided  and  transferred 
into  six  modern  movable-comb  hives?  Would  it  be 
safe  for  me,  with  neither  experience  nor  apparatus, 
to  undertake  the  job?  If  it  seems  possible  to  mul- 
tiply the  three  hives  to  six,  is  it  necessary  for  me  to 
buy  three  queens?  J.  C.  M.  Johnston. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  July  1. 

[It  is  a  little  risky  to  give  chunk  or  broken  honey 
to  a  weak  colony  at  any  time.  While  the  atmos- 
phere might  have  been  a  little  chilly,  yet  the  smell 
of  broken  honey  is  likely  to  attract  robbers.  As 
you  say,  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  feed  a  weak  col- 
ony at  night,  although  it  can  be  done  in  the  day- 
time if  the  entrance  is  sufficiently  contracted. 
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Kmpty  combs  can  be  fastened  In  sections  by  ap- 
plying them  momentarily  to  the  top  of  the  stove. 
It  wonUl  he  much  cleaner  and  handier  to  nse  a  hot 
plate  over  a  little  lamp  stove.  As  a  general  thing 
it  is  not  advisable  to  put  full-drawn  combs  into  sec- 
tions from  the  previous  season.  They  merely  serve 
as  eood  liaits  to  induce  the  bees  to  go  above. 

It  would  be  perfectly  feasible  for  you  to  transfer 
the  colonies  referred  to  into  modern  frame  hives. 
We  would  advise  you  to  follow  the  directions  in 
anv  of  our  standard  text-books,  especially  the  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.    See  "Transferring." 

in  making  increase  you  can  buy  queens,  for  in  so 
doing  you  get  stronger  colonies  for  winter.  If  the 
iucreiise  is  made  early  in  the  summer  you  can  rear 
your  own  queens,  but  in  the  meantime  you  will 
lose  valuable  time.— Ed.] 


More  about  Sweet  Clover,  etc. 

I  note  there  is  considerable  said  in  (Jleanings 
about  sweet  clover— a  pest  as  1  have  always  consid- 
ered it  (if  it  is  the  same),  of  which  there  is  a  great 
abundance  here.  It  is  thick  along  the  side  of  every 
road  around  my  place:  and,  considering  it  a  pest,  I 
have  tried  to  keep  pulled  up  every  plant  found  In- 
side the  fence  —  not  that  I  knew  any  thing  worse 
about  it  than  that  all  ovir  farmers  pronounced  it  a 
pest,  and  were  trying  to  eradicate  it.  and  that  I 
never  saw  an  animal  of  any  kind  that  would  eat  a 
spear  of  it  at  any  season,  no  matter  how  hungry, 
though  it  is  the  first  thing  but  buckeye  that  is  big 
and  green  enough  to  furnish  a  bite  in  the  spring. 

I  note  you  say,  "If  your  crop  won't  eat  it,  let 
me  know."  This  country  is  completely  overrun 
with  it— acres  and  acres  of  it  going  to  waste;  but  it 
is  surely  good  bee  pasture. 

The  story  goes  in  these  parts  that  some  40  years 
ago  there  was  an  aged  Methodist  preacher  by  the 
name  of  Salisbury  who  came  from  l':ngland,  and  he 
was  a  beekeeper  as  well.  He  settled  at  Comargo, 
Coles  Co.,  111.,  a  station  some  40  miles  west  of  here 
on  the  Springfield  branch  of  the  C,  II.  &  D.  R.  R. 
He  had  a  small  quantity  of  seed  sent  him  from  old 
England  that  he  scattered  along  the  highways  to 
furnish  pasture  for  his  bees. 

I  keep  some  20  stands  of  bees,  and  have  about  an 
acre  of  fine  thrifty  alfalfa  just  across  the  fence  from 
them,  and  have  so  had  it  for  three  years.  It  is  in  full 
bloom,  three  times  last  .season,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  bee  on  a  blossom.    Can  you  tell  me  why  this  is? 

Hillsdale,  Ind.,  July  5.  Ed  Vax  Sickle. 

[I  congratulate  you,  friend  V.,  on  haying  so  good 
a  thing  as  sweet  clover  all  about  you,  and  yet  you 
did  not  know  it.  The  sample  you  inclose  is  verita- 
ble sweet  clover,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  stock  will 
eat  it  when  they  have  once  been  taught  what  it  is. 
Some  time  when  your  horse  is  hungry,  and  is  grab- 
l)ing  for  all  sorts  of  vegetation,  let  him  get  hold  of 
some  of  this  sweet  clover.  After  he  has  learned  the 
trick  I  feel  sure  he  will  prefer  it  to  every  thing  else, 
and  so  will  all  other  kinds  of  stock.  And  another 
thing,  just  tell  your  farming  friends  that  this  same 
sweet  clover  is  worth  more  than  red  clover  or  any 
thing  else  to  plow  under.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
very  best  results  with  alfalfa,  get  sweet  clover  in 
the  ground  first,  and  then  plow  it  under  and  sow 
your  alfalfa:  or,  if  you  choose,  put  on  any  other 
where  the  rank  growth  of  sweet  clover  has  been 
plowed  under,  and  see  what  the  results  will  be.  If 
It  is  true  that  a  Methodist  preacher  did  start  sweet 
clover  in  your  region,  he  certainly  did  "missiona- 
ry work  "  for  the  coming  generation  of  farmer-s. 

In  regard  to  the  bees  not  getting  honey  from  your 
alfalfa-Iield,  it  has  been  said  that  alfalfa  does 
not  often  yield  nectar  in  the  unirrigated  portions 
of  the  country.  Can  our  friends  where  alfalfa  hon- 
ey is  a  tolerably  sure  crop  tell  us  more  about  this? 
—A.  1.  R.]  

Extracting  Honey  Without  an  Extractor. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  separate  the  honey  from 
the  wax  in  brood-frames  that  are  not  of  good  shape 
without  an  extractor?  I  do  not  care  to  save  the 
com"b  except  for  wax. 

Mad. son,  O.,  March  3.  J.  H.  Wood. 

[If  the  combs  are  full  of  old  cocoons  you  should 
squeeze  them  in  a  press  and  thus  sei)arate  the  hon- 
ey from  the  wax;  but  if  they  are  not  very  old  we 
tiiink  it  would  be  much  better  if  you  placed  all  of 
the  combs,  or  as  many  of  them  as  iwssible.  in  a 
large  can  or  pail,  and  then  set  this  vessel  in  a  larger 
can  containing  hot  water.    By  surrounding  the  can 


containing  the  comb  with  the  hot  water  you  can 
melt  the  wax,  and  the  wax  will  then  separate  and 
rise  to  the  top,  floating  on  the  honey  underneath. 
When  all  Is  melted  you  can  allow  It  to  cool  and 
then  lift  up  the  cake  of  wax  off  the  top,  when  you 
will  have  your  honey  in  good  shape,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  will  need  to  be  strained  to  get  rid  of 
the  propolis,  pollen,  and  other  refuse.  Be  careful 
not  to  boll  the  water,  since  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  Injuring  the  flavor  of  the  honey. 

The  plan  given  above  would  be  similar  to  the 
principle  used  in  the  capping-melter,  although  in 
the  latter  device  the  honey  and  wax  as  soon  as 
melted  run  out  of  the  bottom  directly  into  another 
receptacle  so  that  the  process  can  be  continued,  and 
the  honey  is  not  heated  longer  than  necessary.— 
Ed.]  

Do  Center  Baits  Mean  Drone  Brood  in  the  Sections? 

Doolittle  tells  us  to  put  the  bait  sections  In  the 
center  of  the  super;  taut  I  should  think  he  would 
have  baits  full  of  drone  brood  if  no  excluder  is 
used.  I  put  all  baits  in  the  corners  and  ends  of  the 
supers,  and  I  get  the  exact  results  that  L)r.  Miller 
does  by  putting  a  completed  super  from  sojue 
hive  on  top  of  the  super  that  has  the  baits.  The 
bees  seem  to  take  to  running  up  into  this  fresh  full 
super,  and  soon  fill  the  space  between  it  and  the 
hive  full  of  bees.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan.  It 
has  proven  a  success  with  me  in  hot  weather,  but 
the  opposite  in  the  fall. 

Bradshaw,  Xeb.  C.  B.  Palmer. 

[Following  is  Mr.  Doolittle's  reply;] 

Undoubtedly  you  would  be  right  about  this  drone- 
brood  matter  if  the  baits  were  of  drone  size  of  cells; 
but  as  nearly  every  bee-keeper  now  fills  his  sections 
full  of  very  thin  worker  foundation  these  baits  are 
of  worker  comb,  so  that  drone  brood  in  sections 
"cuts  no  figure"  during  the  twentieth  century. 

Baits  in  the  corners  of  the  supers  are  all  right 
with  a  hive  full  of  bees;  but  as  baits  are  mainly 
used  to  entice  the  bees  into  the  sections  early  in 
the  season,  before  the  colonies  get  strong  enough  to 
contract  the  swarming  fever,  they  do  this  enticing 
much  the  best  in  the  center,  thus  starting  the  bees 
above  long  before  they  would  with  these  not  over- 
populous  colonies  if  placed  at  the  corners. 

You  admit  the  correctness  of  my  position  when 
you  say  your  plan  works  well  in  }wt  weather  with  a 
hive  full  of  bees,  but  the  opposite  in  the  fall. 

Borodino,  X.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


A  Reply  to  Dr.  Miller  on  the  Question  of  Cells 

Hatching  in  Nuclei  or  in  Nursery  Cages  in  a 

Strong  Colony. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller:— We  find  proof  every  day,  in  our 
queen-rearing  work,  that  cells  do  not  hatch  as  well 
In  cages  as  when  in  direct  contact  with  the  bees. 
We  hatch  a  lot  of  virgins  in  nursery  cages  because 
we  have  orders  for  virgin  queens.  At  the  close  of 
our  grafting  last  year  we  made  a  large  graft  from 
which  we  got  140  cell.s.  This  was  on  Aug.  28.  On 
September  7  we  found  that  we  had  only  about  half 
enough  queenless  nuclei  for  our  ripe  cells,  so  that 
over  60  had  to  be  caged.  These  were  hung  in  the 
upper  section  of  strong  two-story  colonies.  Four 
days  later  we  found  that,  while  nearly  every  cell  in 
the  nuclei  had  hatched,  only  12  hatched  In  the 
nursery  cages. 

Our  nuclei  were  somewhat  depleted,  as  they  al- 
ways are  near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  the 
nights  were  cool;  yet  under  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions the  odds  were  five  to  one  in  favor  of  hatch- 
ing the  cells  in  the  nuclei.  More  than  that,  we 
have  found  from  repeated  experiments  that  queens 
hatched  In  the  nuclei  will  commence  laying  two 
days  sooner  "on  an  average  "  than  queens  hatched 
from  cells  of  the  same  date  In  cages  and  introduced 
to  the  nuclei. 

Medina,  O.,  July  9.  M.  T.  Pritchard. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Pritchard  Is  the 
apiarist  in  charge  of  our  north  yard.— Ed.] 


Continuous  After-swarming  with  Virgin  Queens. 

In  July  1  had  a  colony  swarm  and  return  to  the 
same  hive.  These  bees  came  out  (just  a  few  at 
lirsti  and  circled  around;  then  one  morning  I  heard 
a  roaring  sound;  and  when  1  looked  out  the  air  was 
thick  with  flying  bees.  I  watchetl,  and  noticed  a 
few  seemed  to  be  alighting  In  front  of  the  hive  from 
which  they  just  came  out.    1  went  to  see  what  they 
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were  going  to  do,  and  just  then  the  queen  alighted 
and  ran  Into  the  hive,  the  bees  following  till  they 
all  went  in. 

On  the  third  day  afterward  this  performance  was 
repeated,  the  queen  going  in  as  before.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  bees  came  out  again,  this  time  clustering 
about  30  ft.  away.  The  next  day  there  was  another 
swarm  from  that  hive;  then  I  examined  the  combs, 
and  found  a  nice-looking  queen,  another  queen  just 
about  out  of  the  cell,  another  queen  about  half 
grown,  and  three  other  cells.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  the  cause  of  the  swarming. 

Heaton,  N.  Dak.  Mrs.  D.  B.  Schwab. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  continuous  after- 
swarming.  Usually,  with  a  first  swarm,  the  old 
queen  and  the  swarm  leave  just  before  or  just  about 
the  time  that  the  virgins  from  the  cells  begin  to 
hatch.  If  there  is  nothing  done  with  the  parent 
colony  these  virgins  will  be  quite  apt  to  take  out 
after-swarms  when  they  take  their  flight.  The  usu- 
al rule  is  to  cut  out  all  the  cells  but  one  after  the 
first  swarming,  and  even  then  it  may  require  ad- 
ditional treatment  to  prevent  the  bees  swarming 
out.— Ed.] 

Are  Foul-brood  Scales  and  Honey  Often  Found  in 
the  Same  Cell? 

A.  H.  Gilstrap.  p.  412,  appears  to  have  found  that 
which  I  have  long  been  looking  for  —  namely,  the 
decayed  larvse  of  foul  brood  and  honey  occupying 
the  same  cell.  While  I  have,  time  and  again,  dili- 
gently sought  for  this  combination,  I  have  as  yet 
been  unable  to  find  it.  Occasionally  isolated  cells 
of  live  brood  can  be  found  in  capped  honey:  and  so 
also  can  capped-over  foul-broody  cells  be  found  un- 
der the  same  conditions  ;  but  to  find  honey  stored 
in  any  cell  showing  any  trace  of  foul  brood  I  have 
as  yet  been  unable  to  do, 

I  should  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  authority  that 
this  combination  does  not  frequently  occur,  as  my 
observations  have  been  confined  quite  largely  to 
cleaned-up  combs:  but  I  am  very  sure  that  it  is  a 
far  more  rare  occurrence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  supporting  the  clean-up  theory.  If  the  dried- 
down  scales  of  American  foul  brood,  as  we  are 
taught,  can  not  be  removed  by  the  bees,  what  be- 
comes of  the  evidence  of  them  when  those  .same 
cells  are  filled  with  honey? 

A    CORRECTION. 

On  page  416,  July  1,  I  was  made  to  say.  "  When  I 
returned  I  expected  to  render  those  foul-broody 
combs  of  this  one  colony  at  once:  but  to  my  sur- 
prl.se  the  brood  was  perfectly  healthy,"  What  I 
really  meant  was  that  the  brood  was  apparendy 
healthy. 

Prophetstown,  111.  Henry  Stewart. 


Another  Way  of  Filling  Empty  Combs  with  Syrup 
for  Feeding. 

On  page  341,  June  1,  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  us  how  to 
fill  empty  combs  for  feeders.  I  have  a  trough  large 
enough  to  dip  a  Langstroth  frame  down  the  full 
depth.  I  pxit  the  syrup  in  the  trough  and  dip  the 
cut  combs  down  into  it  clear  up  to  the  top-bar.  I 
place  the  combs  into  the  syrup  very  slowly  so  that 
the  air  in  the  cells  can  have  a  chance  to  get  out. 
As  the  syrup  runs  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cell, 
the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  iipper  part.  Then  I  take 
the  comb  out  and  place  it  in  a  hive-body,  near  by, 
over  the  uncapping-table,  the  drip  from  the  combs 
passing  directly  down  into  the  capping-can,  as 
when  I  am  extracting. 

I  fill  the  combs  about  noon,  so  that  the  drip  will 
have  disapi^eared  by  the  time  the  evening  feeding 
commences.  By  this  plan  of  feeding  one  can  select 
the  combs  that  he  wants  for  brood-combs,  fill  them, 
and  put  them  in  the  hives  right  where  they  are  the 
most  needed.  Of  course,  combs  containing  good 
sealed  stores  are  all  right,  I  agree  with  Doolittle 
on  this  point. 

Soldiers  Grove,  Wis.  C.  S.  Gald. 


Good  Results  when  Hive  is  Shaded. 

On  page  360.  June  1.  reports  are  called  for  in  re- 
gard to  the  efficiency  of  colonies  in  shaded  hives. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Barbisch,  for  I  have  had  a  hive 
standing  between  two  buildings  for  four  years. 
The  sun  shines  on  it  for  about  2%  hours  toward 
evening  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter,  for 
about  three  months  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  hive 


at  all.  Last  year  was  a  little  below  the  average: 
but  I  secured  from  this  colony  SS.'S  worth  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  my  next  best  colony,  in  a  hive 
where  the  sun  could  reach  it,  gave  me  So.35  worth, 
the  others  that  were  not  shaded  extending  all  the 
way  down  to  S2. 15.  This  colony  standing  between 
the  two  buildings  has  not  swarmed  for  the  last  four 
years.  Chas.  W.  Hopsecget. 

Clear  Lake,  Wash. 


Willows  for  Bee-forage  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Doolittle  has  mentioned  willows  as  being  good 
bee-forage  in  spring.  I  can  fully  indorse  what  he 
said,  as  here  in  Kaiapoi  we  have  miles  of  willows 
along  the  Waimakariri  River  —  both  weeping  and 
straight — which  yield  an  abundance  of  nectar,  last- 
ing with  both  kinds  from  two  to  three  weeks.  On  a 
bright  day  the  trees  fairly  hum  with  the  bees  work- 
ing so  that  they  can  be  heard  for  some  distance. 
When  one  looks  into  the  catkins  the  nectar  can  be 
seen  quite  easily  with  the  naked  eye.  The  trees 
grow  to  a  considerable  size  here,  it  being  no  un- 
common sight  to  see  willows  with  trunks  two  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  a  good  height.  The 
weeping  willow  is  only  six  weeks  without  leaves  for 
the  whole  year. 

Kaiapoi,  N.  Z,,  May  6.  S,  Rinaldi. 


The  Proper  Plan  to  Get  Foundation  Drawn  Out. 

I  am  short  of  extracting-combs,  and  wish  to  have 
them  built  from  foundation  this  season.  I  desire 
no  increase,  and  like  to  leave  the  bees  in  the  fall  on 
new  combs.  The  reasons  are  to  have  fewer  drone 
combs:  second,  to  have  a  stronger  comb  to  extract 
from.  The  question  is  now,  which  is  the  better: 
when  bees  need  room  to  put  the  second  story  with 
foundation  on  top,  giving  the  queen  both  stories, 
and  then  when  filled  with  honey  and  brood  reverse 
them,  putting  the  upper  story  on  the  bottom  and 
then  keep  the  queen  below  with  an  excluder,  or  to 
put  a  hive  with  foundation  on  the  bottom-board  in- 
stead of  reversing  later,  and  then  when  filled  with 
honey  and  brood  to  keep  the  queen  below  with  an 
excluder? 

Falmovith,  Michigan.  Albert  Tien. 

[We  would  recommend  the  first  plan,  of  putting 
foundation  in  the  upper  story,  rather  than  in  the 
second.— Ed.] 

Bees  that  Lived  all  Winter  and  then  Stored. 

Concerning  the  life  of  a  bee.  page  280.  May  1,  I  will 
say  that  I  introduced  an  Italian  queen  to  a  colony 
of  Banats  the  latter  part  of  last  August.  She  did 
not  lay  at  all  last  fall,  but  is  doing  finely  this 
spring,  and  her  bees  were  very  evenly  marked. 
Now,  the  entrance  of  this  hive  faces  east,  and  all  of 
ray  others  south  or  north,  and  at  least  12  ft,  away. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  that  there  ai'e  quite  a  few  Ba- 
nats left  in  that  hive  now,  and  they  have  been 
working  quite  steadily  since  March  20.  I  killed  the 
old  Banat  queen  because  her  bees  were  so  cross. 

Oneco,  Ct.,  May  12.  T.  B.  Mowey. 


Swarms  from  Swarms. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  first  natural 
swarms.  Just  about  the  beginning  of  the  buck- 
wheat flow,  which  is  always  a  large  crop  here,  these 
first  swarms  will  start  to  swarming  again.  This 
makes  it  bad,  as  it  is  very  important  that  the  bees 
all  be  at  work.  I  had  plenty  of  supers  on,  and  the 
bees  were  not  crowded  for  room.  I  had  eight  or 
nine  that  bothered  me  more  or  less  in  this  way. 

Cranesville,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  11.  F.  W.  Rankie. 


An  Apiary  Lost  on  Account  of  a  Flood. 

On  July  30,  last  year.  I  met  with  a  severe  loss  on 
account  of  high  water.  About  "0  hives  washed 
away,  aljout  45  of  which  contained  bees  and  honey. 
I  thought  they  were  above  the  high-water  mark. 
On  Feb.  4  back  water  caused  me  to  move  some  of 
the  hives  and  place  them  on  trestles.  This  time 
the  water  came  from  the  creek.  I  had  kept  bees  on 
this  ground  for  25  years,  and  had  no  thought  of 
danger  fi'om  the  water. 

A  lot  of  the  hives  were  caught  by  my  neighbors, 
and  in  all  I  have  recovered  about  40  empty  hives 
and  one  which  still  had  the  bees  in  it  after  floating 
down  the  river  for  six  miles,  I  estimate  my  loss  at 
about  8500. 

Cornishville.  Ky.  Geo.  W.  Morris. 
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Full-sized    Frames    Preferred    for    Queen-rearing 

Nuclei. 

On  p.  389,  June  15.  Is  an  article  from  Mr.  Pritchard 
headed  "Twin  Nuclei  v.  Sinerle  Nuclei."  Now,  I  aiu 
not  going  to  dispute  a  word  of  his.  for  I  have  found 
that  he  is  correct  on  all  points;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that,  after  trying  both  twin  and  single  nuclei,  I 
h.ave  about  discarded  both,  and  have  for  several 
years  used  the  large  triplet,  which  Is  made  by  using 
two  tight  division-boards  in  the  eight  and  ten  frame 
hives.  The  entrances  are  in  each  cud  and  one  side, 
and  each  nucleus  in  the  eight-frame  size  has  two 
Langstroth  frames,  while  the  center  nucleus  In  the 
ten-frame  size  has  five  frames,  and  is  used  to  draw 
brood  from  to  restock  weak  nuclei  or  start  more. 
These  large  nuclei  are  self-supporting,  and  here  In 
the  South  they  winter  as  well  as  the  full  colonies.  I 
have  been  surprised  to  see  what  good  swarms  will 
sometimes  issue  from  them.  They  are  just  the 
thing  to  build  up  an  apiary,  as  these  swarms  will 
soon  make  fine  colonies.  Then  wlien  the  rush  of 
tlie  queen  season  is  over  I  can  put  on  an  excluder 
and  use  a  super  on  top  of  the  triplets  and  secure 
some  honey,  and  have  all  three  queens  doing  duty 
below.  As  each  queen  uses  all  the  combs  she  can 
for  brood,  most  of  the  honey  will  go  into  the  supers, 
the  bees  from  aU  three  nuclei  mixing  in  the  supers. 
When  the  flow  is  over  the  supers  must  come  off. 

That  one  nucleus  has  a  queen,  and  the  others 
now  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  bees  provided 
there  is  no  crack  or  hole  in  the  division-boards 
through  which  they  might  crawl. 

In  introducing  virgins  1  find  many  of  them  miss- 
ing, some  with  frazzled  wings,  some  minus  a  leg, 
and  useless.  Those  hatched  In  the  nuclei  are  all 
right  unless  naturally  deformed,  which  is  seldom 
the  case.  Cells,  however,  should  be  handled  as  lit- 
tle as  possible,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  hive  until 
nearly  ready  to  hatch,  which  time  can  be  deter- 
mined by  holding  the  cells  up  toward  the  sun. 

Sabinal,  Texas,  July  1.  Grant  Anderson. 


Storing  Honey  in  Galvanized  Pails. 

Will  extracted  honey  keep  if  put  in  galvanized 
pails? 
Holt,  Minn.,  June  2.5.  Cha.s.  Dohrman. 

[For  a  reasonable  length  of  time  we  do  not  think 
that  it  would  injure  the  honey  in  the  least  to  be 
stored  in  galvanized-iron  pails;  but  for  keeping  It 
indefinitely  we  do  not  believe  you  had  better  use 
the  galvanized  metal,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
little  action  on  the  metal,  due  to  the  slight  trace  of 
acid  in  the  honey.  Occasionally  if  a  small  amount 
of  honey  is  left  in  a  galvanized-iron  can  it  will  be 
tainted  a  little,  and  this  shows  that  there  might  be 
some  action  on  the  metal  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
honey  were  left  on  the  metal  a  very  long  time  in  a 
galvanized  receptacle. — Ed.] 


not  put  her  In  the  hive  she  would  probably  have 
gone  back  of  her  own  accord. 

The  fact  that  the  time  referred  to  was  not  the 
swarming  season  does  not  prove  that  this  could  not 
have  been  a  swarm  or  an  attempt  at  swarming.  If 
the  colony  was  short  of  stores,  or  if  some  condition 
was  not  satisfactory,  it  might  swarm  out,  swarming 
season  or  not.  Snakes,  mice,  ants,  and  other  dis- 
turbing conditions  will  sometimes  force  a  swarm 
out.  even  when  all  theconditionsfornatural  swarm- 
ing are  entirely  absent. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  queen  could  have 
been  trying  to  leave  for  a  second  mating-trip.  No 
substantial  proof  has  ever  yet  been  furnished  to  the 
effect  that,  after  a  queen  has  once  been  successfully 
fertilized,  or  rather,  perhaps  we  should  say,  after 
she  once  begins  to  lay.  she  will  ever  leave  again  on 
a  mating-trip.  Virgins  sometimes  make  two  or 
three  flights  -several  of  them — coming  in  with  evi- 
dences of  fertilization  before  they  actually  begin  to 
lay.  Any  amount  of  proof  has  been  furnished  on 
this  point.  But  these  second  or  third  mating-trips 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  supposed  mating  of 
a  queen  after  she  once  begins  to  lay.  If  any  of  our 
correspondents,  old  or  new,  can  refer  to  a  sfngle  au- 
thentic case  of  second  mating,  after  laying  has  be- 
gun, we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  furnish  the 
proof. — Ed.] 


Why  were  the  Drones  Killed  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  bees  carry  out  so  many 
drones  at  this  time  of  the  year — May  25?  They  first 
brought  out  the  mature  drones  and  now  they  are 
bringing  out  the  white  larvse. 

THE    SOI.AR    HONEY-LTQUEFIER. 

J.  E.  Crane  wants  to  know  more  about  that  fire- 
less  honey-heater  described  on  p.  771.  Dec.  1.  I  put 
some  honey  through  it,  and  it  has  not  granulated 
yet.  I  put  it  in  as  soon  as  it  was  extracted.  If  pos- 
sible it  should  be  left  in  a  full  day,  and  it  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  reach  a  temperature  of  over  160°.  I 
regard  this  as  a  very  good  way  for  heating  up  hon- 
ey in  glass  packages,  for  neither  the  color  nor  the 
flavor  is  injured,  provided  the  temperature  does 
not  get  higlier  than  it  should. 

Wildwood,  Mich.  C.  W.  Reber. 

[Your  drones  were  being  killed  off  simply  because 
the  honey-flow  h.ad  stopped.  While  drones  are  not 
usually  destroyed  during  the  fore  part  of  the  sea- 
son, yet  if  you  had  been  having  a  flow  of  honey  from 
fruit-bloom  prior  to  May  25,  and  that  flow  was  sud- 
denly stopped,  you  would  probably  find  your  drones 
being  killed  off  as  you  describe.  \\'&  usually  figure 
that  when  drones  are  being  killed  off,  the  drone  lar- 
vae destroyed,  that  the  honey-flow  is  either  taper- 
ing off  or  lias  stopped  en'^irely.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  very  best  evidences  that  nectar  secretion  has 
stopped.— Ed] 


Why  was  the  Queen  in  the  Grass? 

For  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years  I  have  clipped 
all  of  my  queens.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was 
busy  in  my  yard  I  was  called  in  for  dinner;  and 
while  walking  up  the  apiary  I  noticed  the  bees  of 
one  hive  flying  out  as  though  they  were  swarming, 
but  the  colony  was  in  no  condition  to  swarm.  I 
saw  the  queen  in  the  grass,  with  a  bunch  of  bees 
around  her,  and  on  opening  the  hive  I  found  the 
combs  in  fair  condition.  The  brood  was  capped, 
and  there  were  lots  of  eggs  in  the  cells.  There  was 
no  sign  of  a  queen-cell.  and.  in  fact,  this  colony  was 
not  more  than  a  good  strong  nucleu.s.  1  put  the 
queen  back  in  the  hive,  and  did  not  investigate  for 
several  days  on  account  of  bad  weather.  When  I 
looked  again  I  found  the  clipped  queen  on  the 
combs  all  right,  and  she  is  there  yet,  and  no  swarm 
has  issued  so  far  this  season. 

1  have  been  wondering  whether  this  queen  could 
have  been  trying  to  leave  for  a  .second  mating-trip. 
I  believe  the  swarming  theory  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Ilyndsville,  N.  Y.  J.  G.  WEtDMAN. 

[We  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that,  for  some 
rea.son,  the  nucleus  had  attempted  to  .swarm  out, 
and  the  queen  tried  to  follow:  but  because  she  was 
clipped  she  could  go  no  more  than  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  entrance.  When  you  arrived,  of  course 
you  would  find  a  lot  of  bees  around  her,    Had  you 


Two  Swarms  that  Hived  Themselves. 

This  morning  two  swarms  of  my  bees  came  out  at 
8  o'clock.  There  were  two  hives  in  which  colonies 
froze  last  winter,  and  one  of  these  new  swarms  went 
into  each  of  the  old  hives.  I  had  left  the  old  combs 
in  the  hives,  thinking  I  would  clean  them  out  some 
time,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  had  this  happen,  and  I  have  had  bees 
all  my  life. 

Massillon,  O.,  June  23.  G.  N.  Beiter. 

[The  circumstances  that  you  relate  are  not  un- 
common. In  fact,  we  may  say  it  is  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world  for  the  scouts  of  a  prospective 
swarm  to  find  empty  hives  containing  combs;  and, 
■when  the  swarm  does  actually  come  out,  it  goes 
into  the  hive  the  scouts  have  located.  Quite  re- 
cently, in  making  some  tours  among  bee-keepers 
we  looked  over  some  old  hives  containing  combs 
on  which  the  bees  had  died  the  previous  winter. 
On  asking  the  owner  If  he  had  any  bees  he  replied, 
saying  that  he  had  a  kit  of  old  hives  with  combs  in 
them,  but  the  bees  had  died  the  winter  before. 
There  were  many  other  bees  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  had  been  considerable  swarming  among  the 
bees  of  his  neighbors,  and  we  were  not  suritrised 
when  we  found  one  or  more  of  these  sui)posedly 
empty  hives  containing  bees.  The  scouts  from  the 
swarms  had  located  them,  and  the  swarms,  of 
cour.se,  went  Into  them. — Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise:  and  God  hath  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty.— I.  Cor.  1 :27. 

I  have  several  times  alluded  to  a  period  in 
my  life  when  I  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to 
point  oi;t  the  faults  in  professing  Christians, 
and  even  to  ridicule  the  precepts  of  the  good 
old  Bible.  I  think  I  had  been  keeping  rath- 
er bad  company  at  that  time  of  my  life.  I 
was  also  very  busy  in  accumulating  what  I 
could  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Somehow 
I  had  forgotten,  or,  rather,  set  aside  my 
good  old  mother's  teachings,  or  at  least  I 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  apparently,  for  the 
time  being;  for  God  knows  I  never  strayed 
very  far  away  from  that  good  and  sainted 
mother.  At  the  time  I  mention,  I  was  not 
attending  church  nor  Sunday-school.  I  do 
not  know  but  there  were  several  years  of  my 
life,  when  I  was  between  20  and  25,  when  I 
rarely  attended  religious  services  of  any 
kind.  When  I  look  back  now  and  think  of 
it  I  am  led  to  exclaim  in  wonder,  "Was  that 
really  A.  I.  Root?"  The  ministers  of  the 
different  churches  of  Medina  called  on  me, 
it  is  true;  and  1  think  I  sometimes  gave  a 
little  contribution  for  keeping  up  the  church 
and  Sunday-school;  but  whenever  I  talked 
with  those  good  pastors  I  generally  persuad- 
ed them,  or  at  least  tried  to  persuade  them, 
that  I  was  a  "pretty  good  sort  of  man,"  aft- 
er all.  I  "i^aid  my  debts."  "did  not  get 
drunk,"  etc.  One  day  while  I  sat  working 
at  the  bench  (for  I  was  a  watchmaker  and 
jeweler)  I  said  to  the  young  man  who  was 
my  assistant  and  clerk,  "Who  is  that  red- 
haired  young  man  whom  I  have  seen  on  the 
streets  several  times  lately?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Root,  that  is  a  young  theolog 
from  Oberlin.  If  I  am  correct,  he  is  to  be 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Your 
people  attend  that  church,  do  they  not?" 

I  assented;  but  I  felt  ashamed  to  o^\^l  up 
that,  although  Mrs.  Root  attended  regular- 
ly, and*  two  of  our  children  who  were  old 
enough,  were  always  on  hand  for  Sunday- 
school,  I  had  not  been  often  enough  to  know 
who  the  minister  was  nor  any  thing  about 
it.  In  re])ly  to  what  the  cleVk  had  said  I 
added,  "Why,  do  you  mean  that  that  fel- 
low is  a  preacher?  " 

"  That  is  what  he  is  unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken." 

"Why,  I  do  not  believe  that  that  boy  can 
preach  a  sermon.  If  he  does,  I  believe  I 
would  like  to  go  and  hear  him,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it." 

I  thought  then  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  listen  to  his  boyish  attempt  to 
preach  a  sermon.  And  another  thing,  it 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to  criticise, 
with  my  very  superior  knowledge  (?)  and 
attainments. 

I  suppose  some  of  my  good  friends  will 


scold  because  I  have  given  place  to  the 
above;  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  it 
gives  pretty  correctly  the  true  dimensions 
of  your  old  friend  A.  I.  Root  when  he  was 
the  father  of  a  family  of  only  two  children 
old  enough  to  go  to  Sunday-school.  After 
that  I  forgot  all  about  the  young  minister; 
and  perhaps  I  would  not  have  gone  to  hear 
him  preach  after  all  had  not  something  oc- 
curred to  call  the  boy  preacher  to  mind 
again.  Mrs.  Root,  although  then  not  a 
niember  of  any  church,  has  been,  every  mo- 
ment of  her  life,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bible 
and  Christianity.  When  I  declined  to  go  to 
church,  shortly  after  our  marriage,  she  al- 
ways went  whether  I  did  or  not;  and  as  soon 
as  our  children  were  old  enough  to  go  to 
Sunday-school  they  were  always  on  hand. 

You  may  have  gathered  from  these  Home 
talks  that  Mrs.  Root  is  a  very  neat  and  tidy 
housekeeper.  Not  only  that,  she  has  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  keeping  the  children  neat 
and  tidy.  I  never  came  home  from  my 
work  without  finding  the  boy  and  the  little 
girl,  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
looking  neat  and  sweet,  and  ready  to  be  kiss- 
ed; and  Sunday  mornings  especially  they 
were  fixed  up  just  as  neat  and  trim  as  it  was 
possible  to  fix  them  wiih  our  humble  means 
at  that  time,  for  it  is  true,  dear  friends,  that 
Mrs.  Root  and  I  commenced  housekeeping 
with  almost  no  capital;  and  for  many  years 
after,  we  saved  the  pennies  and  cut  down 
expenses  in  every  way;  and  may  the  Lord 
be  praised  that  we  did  have  to  make  our 
own  way  in  the  world. 

Well,  I  was  always  "tired  "  on  Sunday — 
at  least  I  said  I  was.  I  had  been  confined 
in  the  shop  and  behind  the  counter  a  dozen 
hours  or  more  every  day,  and  Sunday  I 
wanted  a  rest  day.  I  did  not  exactly  rest 
all  day  Sunday,  either,  although  I  often 
talked  about  it.  Well,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Root  proceeded  as  usual  to  fix  up 
the  children  for  Sunday-school.  She  got 
the  boy  ready  first;  and  while  she  was  shin- 
ing up  the  shoes  for  the  little  girl  and  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches  in  other  ways, 
this  boy  came  into  the  front  room  where  I 
was  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  a 
rocking-chair,  perhaps  reading  the  Scientific 
American.  I  looked  up  and  admired  him. 
He  certainly  was  a  bright  handsome  boy, 
and  he  and  I  were  the  greatest  friends  in 
the  world.  He  asked  questions,  and  I  an- 
swered them  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and 
we  were  both  greatly  interested  in  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  beautiful  world  that 
God  has  given  us;  yes,  I  felt  it  even  then, 
but  I  did  not  state  it  then  in  exactly  that^ 
way.  While  I  was  reading  something  that 
greatly  interested  me,  Ernest  (for  he  was 
the  chap)  commenced  walking  around  my 
chair.  When  he  was  in  a  brown  study  about 
any  thing,  or  when  something  was  on  his 
mind,  he  had  a  habit  of  walking  around  in 
that  way.  I  soon  recognized  that  something 
was  troubling  him;  so  I  laid  aside  my  paper 
and  said,  "Well,  Ernest,  what  is  it?" 

Without  replying  at  once  he  looked  up  to 
me  in  a  wishful  sort  of  way  and  hesitated. 
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When  I  encouraged  him,  however,  by  say- 
ing, "Come,  my  boy,  can't  you  tell  papa 
what  troubles  you  ?"  he  looked  me  in  the 
face  and  gave  me  a  little  sermon.  It  was  a 
boyish  sermon,  but  it  was  a  sermon  after 
all,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  sermons  I 
had  ever  heard  before  or  have  since.  I  had 
been  laughing  at  the  idea  of  the  boy  preach- 
er whom  I  saw  out  on  the  walk;  but  here 
right  before  me  was  a  boy  preacher  sent 
from  God,  i)erhaps  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  the  old  mother.  The  sermon  that  took 
such  a  mighty  hold  on  me  at  that  time  was 
something  like  this: 

"Why,  pa,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
better  if  you  would  dress  up  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  go  with  ma  and  Maud  and  me  to 
Sunday-school  instead  of  going  off  to  the 
woods  Sundays  as  you  often  do?" 

I  think  that  was  about  all  of  the  sermon. 
It  was  short,  but  it  was  to  the  point.  If  any- 
body else  had  presumed  to  dictate  to  me 
how  I  should  pass  my  time  on  Sunday  I 
might  have  resented  it.  I  had  already  dis- 
covered my  ability  in  certain  directions,  and 
I,  was  a  little  touchy  about  having  any- 
body tell  me  what  I  ought  or  ought  not  to 
do;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  crossly  nor 
unkindly  to  that  bright,  clean,  blue-eyed 
boy.  I  do  not  know  what  answer  I  gave 
him.  I  fear  I  did  not  thank  him  for  the  ef- 
fort he  had  made,  for  it  was  something  of 
an  effort  to  rebuke  the  father  whom  he  lov- 
ed and  patterned  after;  but  after  he  had  said 
what  was  on  his  mind  he  was  evidently  re- 
lieved and  hai)py  over  it;  for  pretty  soon 
afterward  I  heard  himsingingand  shouting 
in  his  childish  way,  apparently  forgetting 
or  not  recognizing  the  weight  of  the  mes- 
sage God  had  sent  and  he  had  delivered. 

I  can  not  now  recall  whether  I  went  to 
Sunday-school  that  morning  or  not.  The 
question  the  boy  asked  kept  ringing  in  my 
ears—"  Would  it  not  be  better?  would  it  not 
be  better?"  and  I  finally  surprised  Mrs. 
Root  by  making  myself  presentable,  and 
going  along  by  the  side  of  the  children;  and 
I  did  also  go  to  hear  the  boy  preacher.  One 
incident  I  shall  always  remember  that  he 
brought  out  in  that  first  sermon  I  ever  heard 
him  preach.  It  was  something  like  this: 
He  was  trying  to  tell  his  hearers  the  differ- 
ence between  true  Christianity  and  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  gospel  claims.  .lust  about 
that  time  a  steamboat  took  fire  on  the  Ohio 
River.  There  were  not  enough  life-boats 
and  rafts  to  get  the  passengers  ashore,  and 
each  little  craft  was  loaded  down  with  just 
as  many  as  it  could  carry  safely.  Some 
women  were  put  on  a  raft.  A  big  burly 
man  climbed  on  with  them.  The  raft  be- 
gan to  sink,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  could 
not  hold  them  all.  This  big  man,  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  with  his  superior  brute 
strength  struck  the  poor  weak  helpless 
women,  knocking  one  or  more  of  them  off 
into  the  water  to  drown  in  order  that  his 
great  bulky  worthless  carcass  might  reach 
the  shore.  A  cry  of  consternation  and  hor- 
ror came  up  from  the  spectators  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  who  had  gathered  to  help 


save  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  But  this 
fellow  got  off  on  the  West  Virginia  side,  and 
escaped  off  among  the  hills  before  the  out- 
raged inhabitants  could  get  hold  of  him. 

The  boy  minister  gave  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  man  utterly  destitute  of  the  grace 
of  God  or  the  claims  of  religion.  I  soon  be- 
came more  interested  in  the  boy  preacher 
than  any  minister  I  had  ever  known,  and 
finally  had  a  talk  with  him;  but  I  did  not 
succeed  at  all  in  persuading  him  that  I  was 
a  "good  man,"  even  if  I  did  not  belong  to 
any  church;  and  when  he  afterward  used  as 
an  illustration  a  part  of  his  talk  with  me  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  I  was  very  much  offend- 
ed, although,  of  course,  he  mentioned  no 
names.  I  met  him  on  the  street  afterward, 
and  we  had  some  pretty  jilain  talk.  I  told 
Mrs.  Root  afterward  that  I  would  never  go 
again  to  hear  him  preach;  but  when  meet- 
ing time  came  the  next  Sunday  I  felt  very 
uneasy,  and  finally  decided  to  go  and  hear 
him  once  more  alter  all,  even  if  it  was  so 
late  that  he  had  probably  commenced  his 
sermon;  and  on  reaching  the  church  door  I 
found  he  had  actually  commenced;  but  I 
decided  to  go  in  as  quietly  as  I  could  and 
get  a  seat  notwithstanding.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  had  attended  church  so  little  at 
that  time  of  my  life  that  I  either  did  not 
know  (or,  perhaps,  care)  it  was  bad  taste  to 
enter  after  the  minister  had  commenced. 
Either  he  had  come  to  a  pause  in  his  ser- 
mon or  else  he  decided  to  wait  until  I  was 
seated  before  he  went  ahead,  and  that  vex- 
ed me.  While  his  sermons  caught  hold  of 
me  they  did  not  contribute  very  much  to 
my  peace  of  mind.  Some  time  after,  we  met 
and  had  quite  a  talk,  and  finally  we  seemed 
to  be  getting  into  an  unprofitable  disagree- 
ment. He,  evidently  recognizing  this,  said 
something  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Root,  it  evidently  is  not  best  for 
either  of  us  to  prolong  this  discussion." 

He  stood  a  moment  without  saying  any- 
thing more.  As  I  learned  afterward,  he 
was,  even  at  that  early  period  of  his  minis- 
try, much  given  to  silent  prayer  for  guid- 
ance, so  I  can  readily  believe  he  was  pray- 
ing for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  him.  He 
finally  said  something  like  this: 

"Mr.  Root,  you  have  a  boy,  I  believe,  and 
you  love  that  boy." 

"Yes,  God  knows  I  do  love  him,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Root,  do  not  answer  me, 
I  beg  of  you,  but  answer  the  God  who  made 
you.  Do  you  want  that  boy  to  grow  up  ex- 
actly such  a  man  as  you  are? " 

As  I  made  a  motion  to  reply  he  raised  his 
hand  and  said: 

"Please  do  not  answer  me.  Answer  your 
Maker.     It  is  between  you  and  God." 

Then  he  left  me.  Had  he  permitted  me 
to  reply  to  him  I  would  have  said  promptly, 
that,  if  the  boy  grew  up  to  be  as  good  a  man 
as  I  was,  he  would  do  pretty  well;  but  I  was 
considerably  stirred  up  by  the  question;  and 
I  want  to  digress  a  little  right  here  to  con- 
sider this  matter.  Some  very  good  people 
and  some  very  truthful  people  when  excited 
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or  vexed  will  say  things  and  stick  to  them 
that  they  would  not  say  when  unruffled  or 
unprovoked.  We  can  not  call  such  things 
falsehoods,  for  the  one  who  utters  them  is  at 
the  time  honest  about  it.  Oh  how  many 
times  I  have  made  statements  or  assertions 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment  that  I  wanted  to 
take  back  after  I  had  cooled  off,  as  it  were, 
and  could  take  a  reasonable  view  of  all  the 
circumstances!  The  good  book  has  well 
said,  "He  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is 
mightier  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Dear  friends,  I  have  just  been  telling  you 
something  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  late 
Rev.  A.  T.  Reed,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioned more  or  less  in  these  Home  paiiers 
ever  since  they  were  started.  The  above  in- 
cident was  called  to  mind  by  his  recent 
death.  God  has  called  him  to  the  joys  of 
his  eternal  home  where  he  surely  has  laid 
up  many  treasures  where  moth  and  rust  do 
not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal.  After  the  boy  preacher 
left  me  his  parting  words  rang  in  my  ears. 
He  said  I  should  answer  Ood,  the  great 
Father  of  all.  Then  I  began  to  debate  on 
the  question.  Can  a  man  talk  with  God? 
Was  it  possible  for  me,  even  if  I  wished  so 
to  do,  to  tell  my  heavenly  Father  the  exact 
truth  as  to  whether  I  wanted  that  merry 
blue-eyed  boy,  as  he  grew  up,  to  stand  ex- 
actly in  my  foot-tracks?  If  it  icere  possible 
for  me  to  answer  God,  what  ivould  that  an- 
swer be?  I  debated  on  the  matter  until  it 
was  time  to  put  up  the  blinds  and  close  up 
my  store.  Somehow  I  wanted  to  be  alone; 
and  when  the  blinds  were  up  and  the  lights 
were  out  I  somehow  unconsciously  knelt 
down  in  that  silent  room,  and  there  I  an- 
swered the  question  the  boy  preacher  had 
propounded.  In  that  moment  I  scanned 
my  past  life  for  the  preceding  25  years.  I 
remembered  my  happy  childhood  while  I 
knelt  at  my  mother's  knee;  and  then  I  fac- 
ed the  question,  "Shall  that  boy,  with  his 
childish  faith,  follow  my  footsteps?" 

In  agony  of  spirit  I  said,  "No;  God  help- 
ing me,  no."  And  then  I  iDreathed  a  prayer 
something  as  follows,  so  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect: "O  God,  if  there  is  really  a  God  who 
hears  and  answers  prayer,  help  me  so  to  live 
from  this  day  on  that  I  shall  not  be  afraid 
to  have  my  boy  follow  exactly  in  my  foot- 
steps. Give  me  back,  I  pray  thee,  my 
mother's  faith  and  the  innocent  happiness 
of  childhood  such  as  I  had  when  I  knelt  at 
her  knee  in  years  past." 

Dear  friends,  there  was  that  night  a  sud- 
den break  and  abrupt  turning-point  in  my 
life.  A.  I.  Root  before  that  period  had  been 
somebody  else;  and  A.  I.  Root  since  that 
time  has  really  been  somebody  else  than 
the  man  he  was  before  that  time.  Although 
the  boy  minister  did  not  stay  very  long  in 
Medina,  he  and  I  had  been  in  close  touch 
more  or  less  from  that  time  until  his  recent 
death. 

Since  the  incident  mentioned  above  oc- 
curred, something  like  forty  years  have  pass- 
ed. The  curly-headed  boy  who  delivered 
the  boyish  sermon  has  not  only  grown  up 


to  manhood,  but  a  curly-headed  boy  like 
himself  came  into  his  -home;  and  this  boy 
has  grown  to  manhood.  In  fact,  he  is  so 
tall  that  he  almost  looks  down  on  myself 
when  he  calls  me  "grandpa."  This  boy  and 
I  ha^•e  just  returned  from  a  trip  up  in  North- 
ern Michigan,  to  the  old  original  "cabin  in 
the  woods."  By  the  way,  dear  friends,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  that  a  man  who  is 
seventy  years  old,  and  has  retired  from  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  busy  life,  would  have 
little  temptation  to  do  wrong  or  even  to 
think  wrong.  But  do  not  be  misled.  Satan 
will  keep  on  testing  and  trying  you,  prob- 
ably, to  the  end  of  your  days.  While  off  on 
that  pleasant  trip  a  temptation  presented 
itself;  and,  as  usual,  Satan  suggested  that 
there  was  nothing  particularly  wrong  about 
it.  I  remember  that  he  added  that  "a  good 
many  Christian  people  do  not  seem  to  think 
it  is  any  thing  out  of  the  way."  While  I 
was  hesitating,  something  called  up  to 
memory  the  incident  of  years  ago;  and  then 
the  good  spirit  (could  it  be  a  voice  from  the 
past,  suggested  by  the  memory  of  my  dear 
departed  friend  Rev.  A.  T.  Reed  ? )  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  see  that  child  of  yours 
or  that  grandson  of  yours  hesitating  about 
this  very  thing  you  are  considering  just 
now?"  Swift  as  the  wind  came  my  deci- 
sion. If  this  young  boy,  not  yet  out  of  his 
teens,  considers  his  grandpa  just  about  right, 
and  is  ready  to  copy  him,  may  God  help  the 
grandpa  (and  all  other  grandpas,  for  that 
matter) ,  to  keep  very  closely  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  from  earth  to 
heaven.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Satan  did 
venture  to  suggest,  as  he  backed  off  out  of 
sight,  that  the  grandson  "need  never  know 
any  thing  about  it  at  all.'"  And  then  he 
added  that  many  things  are  quite  right  and 
proper  for  men  of  seventy  that  would,  of 
course,  be  entirely  out  of. place  for  a  boy  in 
his  teens. 

In  a  future  Home  paper  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  two  concluding  suggestions  that 
Satan  offered  and  continues  to  offer. 


Notes  of  Travel 


By  A.  I.  Root 


The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal 
until  the  whole  was  leavened. — Matt.  13:33. 

On  the  first  day  of  July  my  oldest  grand- 
son and  I  made  a  short  trip  to  the  Grand 
Traverse  region  of  Northern  Michigan.  On 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  we  stepped 
off  the  cars  at  Traverse  City.  It  was  hot 
and  sultry  and  dusty,  for  there  had  been  no 
rain  in  that  region  for  almost  a  month. 
This  condition  of  affairs  prepared  us  to  take 
in  the  beauty  of  a  pretty  fountain  of  water, 
clear  as  crystal,  close  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  station,  and  a  part  of  the  depot 
grounds.  This  stream  of  water,  although  it 
comes  from  an  artesian  well,  is  beautifully 
cool  and  pure  as  it  pours  into  the  stone 
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basin  in  such  volume  that  nobody  need 
fear  "wasting  the  water."  In  fact,  a  clean 
wash-bowl  stands  on  a  bench  right  beside 
the  reservoir,  and  anybody  who  chooses  can 
take  a  bowlful  of  thewater  out  on  the  green 
grassy  lawn,  and  wash  off  the  coal  cinders 
and  dust  to  his  heart's  content.  If  more 
railway  companies  would  add  such  a  lava- 
tory, or  a  similar  one,  what  a  boon  it  would 
be  "to  a  tired  and  dusty  public!  There  is 
one  trouble,  however  —  not  every  locality 
can  well  furnish  such  beautiful  clear  water 
as  we  find  everywhere  in  Northern  Michi- 
gan. The  streams  tliat  come  down  from 
the  springs  \\\)  among  the  hills  are  all  pure 
clean  water.  When  they  run  over  the  peb- 
bles they  do  not  lea\e  that  disagreeable 
muddy  incrustation  so  common  here  in 
Ohio.  "  I  suppose  it  is  owing  largely  to  the 
sandy  soil  and  the  sandy  hills. 

Iceland  and  1  took  a  trij)  on  the  train  of 
about  ten  miles,  which  landed  us  within 
half  a  mile  of  our  cabin  in  the  woods.  Al- 
though our  suit-cases  were  rather  heavy, 
together  with  a  basket  of  ]irovision  to  last 
over  Sunday  and  during  the  4th  of  July,  we 
took  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  see 
the  spring  that  supplies  the  water  for  our 
ranch.  There  it  was,  sure  enough.  A  ^4- 
inch  iron  pipe  was  pouring  a  stream  the  full 
size  of  the  pipe  into  a  barrel  set  in  the 
ground  right  in  the  midst  of  the  cool  dense 
woods.  This  water  is  soft  enough  to  wash 
with  soap;  and  the  severe  drouth  seemed 
to  make  no  difference  with  the  volume  of 
it.  That  old  home  in  the  woods  had  been 
neglected  for  two  full  years.  I  did  not  get 
around  to  see  it  last  summer  at  all.  Two 
years  ago  I  told  you  about  the  beautiful 
mulberries  on  two  trees  near  the  door. 
They  w^ere  just  the  same  on  this  visit.  One 
of  the  trees  bore  black  mulberries,  while  the 
other  one  bore  pink  or  white  ones:  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  I  never  saw  fruit  of 
any  kind  packed  so  closely  together  on 
every  limb  and  twig  as  I  saw  on  that  whole 
tree.  Here  in  Ohio  the  birds  get  about  all 
of  our  early  mulberries  and  cherries,  almost 
before  they  are  ripe;  but  up  in  that  great 
fruit  region  of  Northern  Michigan  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  enough  birds  to  go  around. 
The  berries  were  so  ripe  that  they  are  dro])- 
ping  on  the  ground;  and  by  spreading  out  a 
newspaper  and  shaking  a  limb  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  fill  a  berry-basket  in  a  twinkling. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  pink  mul- 
berry. The  fruit  is  small — nothing  like  the 
mulberries  in  Florida  in  ])oint  of  size;  but 
they  have  a  rich  and  delicious  taste,  remind- 
ing me  every  time  I  taste  them  of  some 
beautiful  custard.  Besides  the  mulberries 
there  was  a  great  plenty  of  currants  from 
the  eight  varieties  I  planted  there  years 
ago.  There  were  also  a  few  ripe  cherries.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  what  varieties  of  fruit 
and  shrubberj^  would  make  their  way  with- 
out any  care  in  pruning  or  cultivation  in 
two  years  or  more.  The  mulberries  grew 
all  right.  The  apple-trees,  or  most  of  them, 
were  making  a  satisfactory  growth  and  con- 
tained some  fruit,  but  they  were  hardly  old 


enough,  however,  to  bear  very  much.  The 
cherry-trees,  or  most  of  them,  have  suffered 
either  from  lack  of  cultivation  or  a  suitable 
mulch.  The  ])each-trees  were  getting  along 
very  well,  but  were  damaged  by  many  dead 
limbs  from  a  lack  of  judicious  ])runing. 
My  asi)aragus  jjlantation  did  finely;  but 
most  of  the  other  stufT  put  out  years  ago 
had  gone  down  in  the  battle,  or  what  Dar- 
win called  "the  survival  of  the  fittest."' 

Sunday  morning  we  were  up  bright  and 
early  and  over  in  the  Bingham  Sunday- 
school.  As  the  teacher  was  absent  I  had 
my  old  class  of  thirty  or  forty  bright  boys 
and  girls.  Before  closing  the  school  the 
good  woman  who  had  been  for  so  many 
years  superintendent  asked  me  to  give  the 
school  a  little  talk.  Our  lesson  for  that 
Sunday  was  the  one  about  the  mustard  seed 
and  the  leaven  put  in  the  meal.  I  told  the 
friends  assembled  there  that  I  had,  during 
ray  busy  life,  dabbled  in  many  enter]irises. 
I  had  tried  chickens,  strawberries,  potatoes, 
honey-bees,  and  some  other  things.  Some 
of  my  ventures,  in  time  and  money,  have 
given  good  dividends,  and  some  have  not. 
Then  I  closed  by  saying  something  like 
this: 

"Dear  friends,  I  am  getting  almost  too 
old  for  niany  more  kinds  of  business.  I 
may  be  very  soon  called  by  the  good  Father 
to  leave  this  earthly  home;  but  when  I  feel 
my  time  has  come  I  shall  look  back  over 
my  life,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  feel  that  the 
time  and  money  I  have  invested  here  in 
this  Bingham  church  and  Sunday-school 
is  one  of  the  m,oi^f  satiafcictory  investments 
I  have  ever  made.  I  shall  think  of  it  as 
'treasures  laid  up  in  heaven,  where  moth 
and  rust  do  not  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal.'  When  I 
first  came  into  your  midst,  something  like 
ten  years  ago,  when  they  told  me  there  was 
no  Sunday-school  here  at  all  I  started  out 
one  Sunday  morning,  and,  with  the  help  of 
some  who,  I  think,  are  here  to-day,  we  had 
a  bright  well-attended  Sunday-school  before 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  time  for  the  meet- 
ing. If  I  am  correct  there  has  ))een  a  Sun- 
day-school here  winter  and  sunimer  ever 
since.  But  some  of  you  told  me  it  could 
not  well  be  kei)t  up  during  the  winter  be- 
cause the  snow  drifted  so  deep  down  around 
this  little  church  between  the  hills.  I 
asked  some  of  the  boys  the  ipiestion 
whether  the  snow  ever  got  too  deep  to  make 
a  i)ath  to  the  saloon  near  by.  Well,  may 
the  Lord  be  praised  for  the  fact  that  now 
there  is  a  good  i)ath  to  the  church  ev3ry 
winter.  But  there  is  no  path  to  the  saloon 
at  all,  because  for  several  years  there  has 
been  no  saloon  at  all.  The  influence  of  this 
Sunday-school,  that  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
helped  to  start  on  that  spring  morning,  has 
been  like  the  leaven  that  the  good  woman 
hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  in  the  lesson 
we  have  been  studying  this  morning.  I 
have  been  told  by  i)eople  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood  that  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  church  have  leavened  the  whole  com- 
munity   round    about    here.     When    dear 
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Bro.  Reed  s])ent  a  coiijile  of  weeks  here  by 
niy  invitation,  in  his  effort  to  build  up  the 
church,  some  of  the  folks  laughed  at  us 
because  our  church-members  were  'just  a 
lot  of  children.'  But  when  this  lot  of  chil- 
dren stood  u])  in  this  little  church  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  they  signed  the  pledge 
for  life,  and  they  are  here  yet.  Some  of 
them  have  grown  so  much  since  I  last  saw 
you  that  I  did  not  know  them.  You  little 
know,  dear  friends,  young  and  old,  what 
the  outcome  may  be  away  along  in  the 
great  unknown  future,  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  here  by  your  superintendent  and 
others."" 

Four  or  five  years  ago  I  made  a  flower-bed 
across  the  front  end  of  the  church,  and  filled 
it  with  plants  from  the  greenhouse  in  Trav- 
erse City.  I  was  happily  surprised  to  find 
this  still  kept  in  beautiful  trim,  even  though 
it  entailed  bringing  quite  a  little  water  dur- 
ing the  present  drouth.  When  I  inquired 
who  cared  for  the  bed  and  the  plants  so 
nicely,  the  answer  was,  "The  women  folks 
of  the  church." 

After  the  school  was  close  1  I  was  told  that 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  been  organized,  and  that 
they  met  just  before  the  sermon  in  the 
evening.  I  was  requested  to  talk  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  members,  and  tell  them  what  I 
could  about  that  association  and  what  it  is 
doing  in  the  great  outside  world.  Of  course, 
I  did  this  gladly,  and  I  also  gave  a  brief 
account  of  what  the  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  has  done 
to  open  up  China  to  the  gospel  of  Christ 
.lesus,  when  the  missionaries  of  the  differ- 
ent churches  have  failed  after  years  of  earn- 
est effort. 

As  it  was  time  for  the  evening  service  I 
])repared  to  close  and  sit  down ;  but  some- 
body suggested  I  keep  on  talking  until  the 
minister  should  arrive.  As  he  has  now  a 
circuit  of  four  different  churches  he  is  some- 
times a  little  late  in  getting  around.  I  was 
told  I  would  know  him  when  he  came  in 
the  door,  for  he  is  a  one-armed  man.  As  he 
had  recently  come  to  Bingham  church  I 
thought  he  might  be  a  little  surprised  to  see 
a  stranger  talking  to  his  flock;  and  there- 
fore when  I  saw  hini  come  in  the  door  I 
stopi)ed  my  story  and  introduced  myself. 
But  he  took  a  seat  near  me  and  bade  me  go 
on  and  finish  my  talk.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  something  about  that  sermon  if  space 
permitted;  but  I  can  say  this:  Even  if  he 
did  lack  an  arm,  there  was  certainly  no 
"lack"  in  spirituality  and  ability  to  pro- 
claim God's  message. 

I  had  proposed  to  spend  my  -Ith  of  July  in 
packing  up  our  tools  and  implements,  that 
were  no  longer  needed  at  the  "cabin  in  the 
woods;"  but  I  told  Leland  to  go  to  Traverse 
City  and  celebrate  if  he  felt  so  inclined. 
But  he  declared  he  would  rather  spend  the 
day  with  me  in  the  woods  than  to  be  with  a 
crowd  in  the  city.  He  said  he  used  to  enjoy 
such  things  when  a  boy  (?) ,  but  he  did  not 
care  for  them  of  late.  Pretty  good  for  a  boy 
of  nineteen — don't  you  think  so?  I  wonder 
if  even  the  boys  are  not  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  "  safe  and  sane  "  4th  of  July  is  more 


fitting  for  the  present  age  and  progress  of  a 
Christian  people.  Is  it  not  really  true,  dear 
friends,  that  even  in  celebrating  the  4th  of 
July  we  are  getting  on  higher  ground?  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  Sunday-school  they  sang  "Mr.  Root's 
favorite  hymn  "  ( "  Higher  Ground  " ) .  See 
page  469,  July  15. 

After  we  had  got  our  stuff  all  securely 
boxed  and  crated  I  took  a  trip  over  the  hills 
to  engage  a  neighbor  to  haul  it  up  to  the 
station  at  Traverse  City  next  morning. 
This  neighbor,  like  most  of  the  people  in 
that  region,  was  engaged  in  growing  straw- 
berries largely  for  the  Chicago  market.  This 
year,  just  as  the  first  strawberries  began  to 
rii)en,  and  were  ready  to  ship,  a  severe 
drouth  sat  down  upon  them,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  lost  in  consequence.  I 
was  interested  in  knowing  ^vhat  could  be 
done  to  avert  the  disastrous  results  of  such 
a  drouth.  Of  course,  clean  cultivation  and 
stirring  the  soil  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  drouth  ;  but  when  the  berries 
are  just  ripening  this  is  hardly  adequate. 
Mr.  Hilbert  thought  the  best  remedy,  added 
to  the  above,  is  heavy  mulching,  and  have 
the  mulching  put  on  so  as  to  get  thoroughly 
soaked  before  the  drouth  comes  on.  Mr. 
Palmer,  close  by,  has  a  "water-wagon" 
that  he  backs  down  into  Grand  Traverse 
Bay  under  water.  It  fills  itself,  and  then 
he  draws  the  load  up  into  his  garden.  In 
this  way  he  had  saved  a  i)art  of  his  berries; 
but  it  takes  a  deal  of  water  and  much  hard 
work,  even  with  such  a  rig.  Red  raspber- 
ries were  also  a  great  industry  in  that  region, 
and  Mr.  Palmer  had  about  the  nicest-look- 
ing patch,  in  sjiite  of  the  drouth,  that  I 
think  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  that  region  is  the  beauti- 
ful cherries  that  they  ship  to  Chicago. 
While  I  was  there  my  neighbor  Hilbert  took 
me  through  his  seven-acre  cherry-orchard; 
and  in  spite  of  what  I  have  said  about  the 
other  fruits  in  Florida  and  elsewhere,  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  I  would  like  to  place 
his  beautiful  great  luscious  black  Tartarian 
cherries  at  the  very  top  of  the  list  of  beau- 
tiful-looking and  delicious-tasting  fruit  that 
our  heavenly  Father  has  ever  given  his 
children.  Just  think  of  it  !  seven  acres  of 
beautiful  cherries  without  spot  or  blemish, 
some  of  them  rivaling  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow ;  but  the  glittering,  bright,  shiny 
black  Tartarian,  I  believe,  caps  them  all. 
How  can  anybody  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
talk  about  their  high-priced  wines  (not  to 
mention  brandy),  when  they  can  get  such 
delicious  nectar  right  direct' from  the  hand 
of  the  beneficent  Creator? 

I  told  you  some  time  ago  that  Mr.  Hilbert, 
besides  his  cherry-orchard,  had  forty  acres 
of  peach-trees.  His  good  wife  and  I  tried  to 
dissuade  him  years  ago  from  going  into  the 
l)each  business  so  heavily;  but  he  has  kept 
his  4000  trees  going  for  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  this  year  he  is  going  to  have  a  pretty 
fair  crop.  He  said  he  had  spent  at  least  100 
days  personally  in  pruning  his  4000  trees 
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acconiin};  lo  his  own  notion.  .Judicious 
l)runing  |)revenls  dead  limbs,  breaking 
down,  overbearing,  and  a  host  of  other 
evils. 

After  leaving  Traverse  City  we  went  to 
Frankfort.  This  is  wliere  is  located  the 
Chautautjua  grounds  of  tiie  Northern  Mich- 
igan Congregational  Assenil)ly.  The  assem- 
bly grounds  are  about  two  miles  from  the 
station,  surrounding  a  beautiful  little  lake, 
or,  rather,  it  is  between  Crystal  Lake  an(i 
Lake  Michigan,  where  there  are  cottages, 
something  like  a  hundred  in  number,  and 
where  the  Congregational  i)eoi)le  from  all 
over  the  Cnited  States  meet  each  year  tlur- 
iug  the  month  of  August.  Well,  as  my 
brother-in-law, .).  (i.  (iray,  was  suiierintenii- 
ing  the  buikling  of  a  cottage  there  for  our 
pastor  here  in  Medina,  Leland  and  I  took  a 
trip  over  to  the  grounds.  I  have  told  you  a 
good  deal  about  the  beauty  of  the  Michigan 
woods;  but  this  sjxjt  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  where  these  cottages  are  located, 
contains  more  attractive  wild  vegetation 
than  any  other  spot  1  have  ever  touched. 
Not  even  the  tangled  tropical  vegetation  of 
Florida  can  ecjual  it.  There  are  i)ine-trees  in 
those  Frankfort  woods  that  looked  to  me 
exactly  like  the  celel)rated  pines  of  the 
Jilack  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  There  are 
more  beautiful  evergreens  growing  out 
there  in  the  wilderness  than  any  you  can 
find  in  our  city  parks,  and  they  were  trained 
and  fostered  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
ami  nothing  else.  There  are  berries  1  never 
heard  of  before,  and  very  good  and  whole- 
some, as  we  i)roved. 

Many  of  these  cottages  are  located  on  a 
l)luif  that  droi)s  abruptly  down  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Well,  along  this  beau- 
tiful white  clean  sand,  esi)ecially  where  the 
waters  keep  it  wet,  there  is  a  nice  clean 
l)athway  for  miles  where  you  can  run  a 
bicycle  and  automobile,  or  any  thing  else 
to  perfection.  In  climbing  down  the  bank, 
right  in  the  pure  white  sand  1  saw  a  species 
of  vetch  with  blossoms  that  rivaled  any  of 
the  sweet  i)eas  of  cultivation.  Now,  this 
l)lant,  besides  its  beauty,  must  be  a  valn- 
al)le  legume.  I  did  not  think  to  offer  it  to 
the  horse  we  got  at  the  livery  stable;  but  I 
am  sure  he  wovild  eat  it.  Now,  would  this 
l)lant  whatever  it  is,  grow  under  cultivation 
with  as  rank  luxuriance  as  it  does  here  in 
clean  sand,  almost  white? 

A\'hen  we  got  back  to  Frankfort  my 
brother-in-law  said  I  must  not  go  away  lie- 
fore  1  had  seen  a  certain  beautiful  fruit- 
orchard.  As  it  was  only  over  a  little  over  a 
mile  away  from  the  hotel,  I  walked  out. 
There  I  saw  the  beautiful  black  Tartarian 
cherries  I  have  described  before,  besides  the 
greatest  variety  of  fruit  you  can  iniagiiie, 
all  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
Heretofore  when  I  talked  with  the  farmers 
of  Northern  Michigan  about  chemical  fertil- 
izers I  could  not  learn  that  they  had  ever 
been  tried;  Init  Mr.  C.  H.  Chapman  has 
been  making  a  success  by  the  use  of  what 
he  calls  BulTalo  fertilizer.  Notwithstanding 
the  excessive  drouth,  he  had  acres  of  rasp- 


loerries,  blackberries,  and  almost  every  other 
fruit  showing  wonderful  luxuriance  anil  evi- 
dence of  great  crops.  While  thinning  his 
l)eaches  he  had  little  girls  emjjloyed  only 
ten  or  twelve  years  old.  Of  course  they  had 
a  foreman  to  watch  and  instruct  them. 
But  these  girls  would  climb  all  over  the 
trees  without  bruising  or  injuring  the  limbs, 
l^erhaps  better  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world. 

When  I  saw  more  peaches  on  the  grouml 
than  were  left  on  the  trees,  it  seemed  as  if 
it  could  hanlly  be  the  thing  to  do;  but  Mr. 
Chajiman  has  had  such  wonderful  success 
that  I  presume  he  knows  what  he  is  alxiut. 
There  was  a  rejjort  that  he  had  been  olfered 
$oO,000  for  his  forty-acre  tract.  Thirty  acres 
of  the  forty  contained  fruit  of  different 
kinds,  now  in  full  bearing.  By  standing 
on  his  i)orch  he  can  not  only  see  every  train 
that  comes  into  the  depot,  but  he  can  see 
every  steamer  out  on  Lake  Michigan;  and 
it  is  so  desirable  to  get  the  fruit  quickly 
from  the  trees  to  the  railroad  station  that 
he  makes  a  practice  of  keeping  a  lookout  on 
his  porch,  and  starting  his  wagon  so  as  to 
ha\e  them  reach  the  train  or  steamer  that 
is  already  in  sight.  I  do  not  know  but  this 
almost  beats  wireless  telegraphy. 

Now,  here  is  another  exam])le  of  what  an 
intelligent  man  can  do  with  land  that  some 
peoi)le  might  say  is  not  worth  taking  as  a 
gift;  and  he  gets  his  crops  of  fruit,  too, 
when  things  with  ordinary  management 
are  dried  u\)  and  ruined  by  drouth.  Of 
course,  Mr.  C'hapman  will  lose  a  ])art  of  his 
cro))  of  strawberries;  l)ut  the  rasjiberries 
and  blackberries,  i)lums,  and  peaches  seem 
to  be  but  little  alfected  as  yet. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  add  that  C.  D. 
Sheldon,  author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  besides 
a  host  of  other  great  speakers,  is  to  be  pres- 
ent at  that  Frankfort  assembly  during 
August. 

.lust  as  I  finished  dictating  the  above  I 
was  informed  by  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
way Co.  that  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  16,  they 
will  have  an  excursion  from  Toledo  to  all 
Northern  Michigan  points  for  the  small 
sum  of  $5.()0  for  the  b5-day  round  trij).  I 
presume  likely  that  on  that  date  your  sta- 
tion agent  will  make  you  a  like  low  rate 
from  your  own  station  to  points  in  Northern 
Michigan. 


Poultry  Department 

Hy  A.  1.  liuoT 


A  HEN  THAT  LAYS   200   EGGS   OR  MORE  IN  A 

YEAR  ;    HOW  AND   WHERE  SHALL 

WE   GET   HER? 

I  suppose  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  South  Australian  tests  for  egg-laying 
are  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  world,  but 
as  the  tests  were  managed  V)y  disinterested 
committees  they  are  probably  authentic. 
From  an  article  by  I).  F.  Laurie,  of  Ade- 
laide.   South   Australia,   publishetl    in   the 
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American  Breeders'  Magazine,  we  are  told 
that  poultry-breeding  in  South  Australia 
dates  back  60  or  70  years.  About  25  years 
ago  several  importations  were  made.  These 
birds  hailed  from  America.  I  presume  our 
readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  tests  were  made.  Six 
hens  were  confined  in  a  pen;  and,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  about  25  pens  of  6  pullets  each 
headed  the  contest.  The  highest  score  that 
has  ever  been  made,  if  I  am  correct,  was 
1447  eggs  from  one  pen  of  6  hens  in  one 
year.  This  would  give  a  little  over  241  eggs 
for  each  hen.  Of  course,  some  one  or  more 
must  have  laid  more  than  241  eggs,  and 
some  less.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  take  these  six  pullets  and  afterward  test 
them  singly.  Now,  then,  how  did  they 
manage  over  in  Australia  during  the  past 
25  years  to  produce  pullets  with  such  a 
score?  The  following  clipping  tells  us 
something  about  it: 

Testi7ig. — While  a  few  still  adhere  to  the  old 
method  of  trap-nesting,  the  advanced  breeders  pen 
the  pullets  singly  in  small  but  convenient  pens. 
Here  they  undergo  the  ordeal,  the  result  of  which 
decides  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  retained  as 
breeders.  As  a  rule  these  pullets  are  not  unduly 
forced;  they  are  supplied  with  suitable  foods  in  va- 
riety, but  are  not  pampered.  Few  breeders  would 
attach  much  value  to  a  puUet  with  a  2(X)-egg  score 
for  the  year;  she  must  lay  220  to  2(0  to  cause  any 
enthusiasm,  and  above  that  yield  she  becomes  pre- 
cious. Those  whose  test  is  satisfactory  are  specially 
distinguished  by  leg-bands  and  numbers,  and  par- 
ticulars are  carefully  recorded. 

The  Male  Bird.— Out  breeders  attarh  as  much 
importance  to  the  ancestry  of  the  cockerel  as  to 
that  of  the  pullet.  The  selected  stud  bird  has  been, 
up  to  the  present  time,  exemplifying  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  has.  with  his  mates, 
first  of  all  to  pass  muster  as  to  type,  carriage,  gen- 
eral style,  and  vigor.  After  that  he  holds  his  own 
in  the  daily  battles;  who  crows  loudest  and  most 
frequently,  and  shows  his  strength  and  vigor  In 
every  detail,  becomes  the  apple  of  the  breeder's 
eye.  His  pedigree  is  accurately  known,  and  much 
thought  is  given  to  the  selection  of  his  mates  from 
among  the  best  second-season  tested  females. 

I  prefer  single  testing  to  the  use  of  trap  nesting: 
i.  e..  each  pullet  or  hen  in  a  .separate  compartment 
for  the  whole  term  of  testing,  with  no  possibility  of 
errors  or  mistakes.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that 
the  only  way  to  get  a  flock  with  a  high  average  egg 
production  is  by  testing  all  pullets  during  the  first 
year  before  they  are  bred  from. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
above  is  the  last  paragraph.  The  reason  I 
say  this  is  because  I  have  been  deciding  for 
some  time  that  the  only  way  to  test  our 
flock  is  to  have  a  series  of  pens,  one  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  your  flock,  where 
you  can  put  one  hen  at  a  time;  and  when  I 
get  down  to  Florida  again  I  am  planning  to 
have  a  dozen  or  more  such  pens.  It  is 
some  work,  and  it  will  cost  something — 
that  is,  if  each  pen  has  facilities  for  giving 
a  confined  pullet  every  thing  she  needs.  I 
have  alluded  to  one  of  the  poultry  secrets 
along  this  line — see  page  385,  .lune  15,  1909. 
Briefly,  I  would  have  these  pens  side  by 
side,  each  about  3X6  feet,  and  2  feet  high. 
The  top  should  be  a  movable  lid  or  door 
that  can  be  raised  up  so  you  can  reach 
inside,  or,  if  necessary,  step  inside.  In  hot 
weather  there  should  be  shade  as  well  as 
water,  and  feed  and  a  convenient  nest-box. 
You  can  have  two  hens  in  one  compart- 
ment, or  possibly  three,  if  they  lay  eggs  so 


dirferent  you  can  distinguish  them  by 
sight.  Then  you  would  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  leg-band  or  mark  on  the  hens.  Of 
course,  you  would  not  need  to  keep  the  pul- 
let in  these  single  pens  a  whole  year  unless 
you  choose.  In  ten  days,  or  say  a  month, 
you  can  determine  pretty  well  if  a  pullet  is 
worth  keeping.  If  your  whole  Hock  was 
given  a  test  of,  say,  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
I  think  it  would  pay  all  cost.  For  instance, 
I  always  find  more  or  less  hens  that  lay 
eggs  with  thin  shells  or  no  shells  at  all,  and 
it  is  always  the  same  hen  that  does  it. 
Some  of  the  other  hens  lay  crooked  eggs. 
These  had  better  be  gotten  rid  of.  Others 
lay  double-yolk  eggs  and  keep  doing  it. 
There  are  still  others  that  lay  under-sized 
eggs ;  and  we  have  been  told,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  that  there  are  more  or  less  hens 
in  every  flock  that  never  lay  an  egg  of  any 
kind.  I  do  not  know  how  true  this  is.  I 
have  visited  a  number  of  poultry  establish- 
ments where  they  had  from  three  to  six 
hens  in  a  small  pen.  If  you  get  three  eggs 
every  tlay  from  a  pen  of  three  hens,  you 
will  know  the  whole  three  are  good  layers; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  safest  and 
surest  way  is  the  one  our  Australian  friends 
declare  for — each  pullet  to  have  a  separate 
compartment  until  she  has  been  tested  at 
least  once. 


Temperance 


While  at  Frankfort,  Mich.,  I  i)icked  up  a 
paper  on  the  reading-table  at  the  hotel, 
called  the  Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 
From  this  paper  I  make  the  following  clip- 
ping : 

In  delivering  his  address  at  unveiling  of  the  me- 
morial tablet  at  Jackson,  two  weeks  ago,  President 
Taft  indicated  his  belief  that  the  next  great  party 
issue  is  to  be  socialism,  thus  ignoring  the  promi- 
nence of  the  prohibition  question  and  the  vital 
issue  whether  this  country  is  to  remain  half  sober 
and  half  drunken  as  it  writhes  in  the  grip  of  the 
saloon. 

The  truth  is,  no  American  president  has  ever  yet 
officially  taken  up  the  saloon  question,  calling 
upon  the  sober  elements  of  the  nation  to  rise  to  its 
mastery  and  solution;  and  now  our  great  diplo- 
matic leader  in  the  executive  chair  suggests  the 
pending  property  issiie  as  the  one  worthy  of  imme- 
diate party  adoption. 


THE   NEWARK  TRAGEDY. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  find  the  papers  full 
of  this  sad  alTair  between  righteousness  and 
iniquity.  Below  is  a  clipping,  but  I  neg- 
lected to  take  the  name  of  the  periodical 
that  published  it,  but  it  seems  to  hit  the 
jioint : 

Newark  did  not  only  lynch  a  man,  but  lynched 
the  law  last  Friday  night.  When  the  mob  held 
sway  and  carried  out  its  purpose  the  interest  of 
every  citizen  suffered.  The  city  was  dealt  a  blow 
from  which  it  will  take  years  to  recover. 

Here  is  another  from  our  own  Medina 
Gazette.  I  particularly  enjoy  reading  it 
because  its  editor  was,  years  ago,  a  pupil  in 
my  Sunday-school  class.  In  commenting 
on  the  Newark  affair  he  says: 
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These  conditions  tell  an  old,  old  story,  namely: 
That  the  .saloon  business  cares  nothing  for  law;  that 
the  average  rum-seller  puts  greed  of  gold  and  appe- 
tite for  intoxicants  above  law.  and  stamps  law  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  does  it  everywhere  and  always, 
lie  doesn't  expect  to  obey  law  if  it  afTects  his  busi- 
ness adversely.  He  makes  him.self  an  outlaw  to 
carry  on  his  business.  That's  the  fact,  and  it  marks 
the  character  of  the  whole  business  of  rum-selling. 
And  last  Friday  at  Newark,  be  it  remembered  that 
It  was  the  saloon  gang  that  began  the  appeal  to 
force  and  lawlessne.ss,  and  not  the  despised  import- 
ed detectives. 

I  have  several  times  in  these  columns 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  "Duffy's 
whisky"  being  i)araded  as  a  medicine.  We 
clip  the  following  from  the  National  Prohi- 
bitionist : 

The  mayor  of  Moss  I'oint,  Miss.,  was  recently 
fined  SoOO  for  celling  a  case  of  Duffy's  malt  whisky. 
His  honor  runs  a  drugstore,  and  in  defense  pleaded 
the  "  medicinal  character"  of  Duffy's  stuff;  but  the 
judge  was  wise,  and  his  honor  will  think  twice 
before  he  sells  another  case  of  fake  medicine. 

In  regard  to  the  Newark  tragedy,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  little  discussion  at  pres- 
ent as  to  whether  it  is  just  the  thing  to  let  a 
county  decide  whether  a  considerable-sized 
city  shall  go  dry  when  a  majority  of  the 
city  is  wet.  My  stenographer,  W.  P.  Root, 
suggests  that,  if  a  city  wants  the  privilege 
of  ''drinking  with  a  clear  conscience,"  the 
l)eople  of  that  city  should  ])ay  all  the  ex- 
])ense  arising  from  the  use  of  drink  within 
that  corporation,  and  not  call  in  all  the 
county  to  help  shoulder  a  burden  to  which 
it  was  oi)posed  in  the  first  ])lace.  Compel 
only  those  who  vote  wet  to  pay  for  the  wet- 
ness and  the  wetness  will  soon  dry  up. 

This  city  of  Newark  has  about  80,000  in- 
habitants, and  they  voted  wet  by  a  consid- 
erable majority.  But  Licking  County  over- 
ruled the  votes  of  the  city.  Now  let  the  city 
and  not  the  county  pay  the  tremendous 
cost  of  this  recent  reign  of  anarchy,  and 
also  shoulder  its  deep  disgrace. 


Health  Notes 

By  A.  f.  Root 


ROLLED  OATS   FOR  PEOPLE  AND  CHICKENS. 

On  p.  39(),  June  15,  E.  P.  Robinson  speaks 
about  his  boy  of  five  and  girl  of  three  who 
have  not  used  ten  cents'  worth  of  medicine 
in  all  their  life.  These  children  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  rolled  oats  put  in  a  cup  of 
milk,  more  or  less  as  a  finishing-up  for  eve- 
ry meal.  Well,  we  have  recently  had  a  90- 
Ib.  sack  of  rolled  oats  from  the  (Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  Chicago,  which  has  given  us  great  sat- 
isfaction. In  fact,  we  like  it  better  than  the 
oatmeal  bought  in  pasteboard  i)ackages  at 
the  groceries,  and  it  costs  only  about  half 
what  we  pay  for  oatmeal  in  packages.  I 
have  been  following  the  children  mentioned 
by  friend  Robinson.  i\t  the  close  of  almost 
every  meal  I  fill  a  teacup  with  rolled  oats, 
and  then  pour  on  just  enough  milk  to  moist- 
en it  fairly  well.  In  this  condition  you  can 
readily  dip  it  up  with  a  spoon,  and  chew  it 
just  as  long  as  T.  B.  Terry  and  Fletcher  rec- 
ommend; and  after  you  have  chewed  it  long 


enough  to  bring  out  the  beautiful  flavor,  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a 
splendid  addition  to  any  meal;  and  you  will 
soon  discover  that  your  strength  will  hold 
out  better  on  this  dish  of  oats  and  milk  than 
almost  any  thing  else.  A  writer  in  the 
Rural  Neiv -Yorker  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Here  is  what  he  says 
about  it: 

At  the  present  time  I  can  buy  rolled  oats  in  Chi- 
cago at  ?'2.18  per  90-pound  bag,  or  less  than  the 
price  of  Hour.  They  are  .50  per  cent  richer  in  pro- 
tein, and  600  per  cent  richer  in  fat,  than  Hour,  and 
we  use  them  liberally  in  all  our  bread  and  bis- 
cuit, and  uncooked  with  butter,  cream,  or  cocoa,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  our  children  at  least.  What 
do  your  rolled  oats  in  packages  cost  per  pound? 

While  on  this  matter  of  simple  diet  and 
uncooked  food  I  want  to  give  you  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  a  letter  from  my  good 
friend  and  neighbor  T.  B.  Terry: 

I  liave  worked  long  and  hard  over  this  diet  ques- 
tion, to  find  what  will  give  ideal  results  and  not  be 
unneces.sarily  narrow.  And  f  assure  you  I  am  get- 
ting ideal  results,  and  my  diet  is  reasonably  broad, 
f  can  not  think  a  man  is  living  who  for  years  has 
done  better  than  I  have,  lie  eating  only  nuts  and 
fruits.  You  know  I  have  been  .some  ten  years  work- 
ing at  this.  Actually,  brother  Root,  1  am  in  finer 
trim  to-day  than  f  was  a  year  ago,  and  f  was  more 
than  satisfied  then,  ft  is  great— never  an  ache, 
never  a  pain;  never  even  a  bad  feeling;  able  to  work 
hard  and  long  in  my  study  right  along,  seven  or 
eight  hours,  and  not  know  what  tired  is.  The  ap- 
ples you  eat  at  night  make  a  meal,  but  one  that  is 
probably  digested  easily  in  about  an  hour.  If  i  want 
to  do  an  extra  day's  work  f  sometimes  eat  only  fruit 
for  breakfast.  You  can  cure  your  deafness  and  ev- 
ery thing  else.  It  is  God  working  through  natural 
means,  and  he  can  do  any  thing,  f  n  years  to  come. 
God-fearing  doctors  will  look  back  on  needless  ope- 
rations, on  mutilating  the  body  he  made,  as  they 
now  look  back  to  the  days  of  bleeding, 

T.  B.  Tekry. 

THE    CHAMPION    HONEY-EATER     OF    THE    WORLD;    A 
MAN   WHO  CAN  EAT  A  BARREL,  OF  HON- 
EY  INSIDE   OF   A   Y'EAR. 

I  read  somewhere  that  in  P'rance  they  had  got  our 
common  red  clover  started  that  had  short  nectar- 
tubes,  the  same  as  sweet  clover.  Is  it  true?  If  true, 
it  should  wake  up  that  old  bee  war-horse,  A.  I.  Hoot. 

I  began  eating  extracted  honey  Nov.  11,  1909,  lor 
kidney  trouble,  and  have  used  a  60-lb.  can  every 
three  months  since  then,  using  my  third  can  now. 
It  cured  my  kidneys.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  240  lbs. 
a  year,  f  can  eat  ;?00  lbs.  a  year,  I  think,  and  may  be 
more,  f  eat  pumpkin  pie  (squash  is  better)  to 
make  me  crave  sometiiing  sweet.  Custard  and 
cream  pie  are  also  fine.  If  you  eat  salt  it  will  make 
you  crave  water,  f  live  alone.  I  eat  the  honey  my- 
self. Am  I  the  champion  honey-eater?  If  not,  I 
win  try  to  eat  400  lbs.  in  a  year.  That  would  settle 
it.  I  don't  want  any  one  to  eat  more  honey  than  I 
do  if  I  know  it. 

.fonesboro,  f nd.,  ,f une  5,  C.  A.  Neal, 

Friend  Neal,  the  matter  of  growing  a  strain 
of  red  clover  with  short  nectar-tubes  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length  in  these 
columns  something  over  25  years  ago.  Our 
old  friend  E.  E.  Hasty,  of  Richards,  Ohio, 
was  quite  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  gave  a 
report  of  his  experiments  for  two  or  three 
seasons.  I  have  not  heard  any  thing  about 
it  of  late. 

If  I  understand  you,  my  good  friend,  you 
have  already  consumed  two  60-lb.  cans  of 
honey.  Well,  such  a  remedy  ought  either 
to  "kill  or  cure."  If  it  cured  your  kidney 
trouble  we  certainly  ought  to  rejoice;  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  can  not  exactly  approve 
of  pumi)kin  and  custard  pies  for  a  man  who 
is  troubled  with  indigestion. 
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Editorial 


WEDDING  BELLS. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
was  married  to  Miss  Grace  Hitchcock,  of 
Kingston,  111.,  .July  2.  CJleanings  ex- 
tends its  best  wishes  and  congratulations. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  York  expect  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional convention  at  Albany,  Oct.  12  and  13. 

A  CARLOAD     OF    BEE-KEEPERS  TO   THE   NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 

In  this  connection  we  should  mention  the 
fact  that  Bro.  York  is  getting  up  a  carload 
of  bee-keepers  to  go  together  to  Albany  from 
Chicago  over  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  Further  de- 
tails will  be  given  later.  Arrangements 
will  doubtless  be  made  for  bee-keepers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Toledo  and  Cleveland  to  join 
the  Chicago  bunch.  It  will  be  a  jolly  crowd. 
We  suggest  that  those  who  think  they  can 
attend  the  Albany  conveniion  and  would 
like  to  join  this  crowd,  notify  (Jeo.  W.  York, 
1-16  West  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 

Hotel  Kenmore,  near  the  Union  Station, 
at  Albany,  has  been  selected  as  headquar- 
ters of  the  convention.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  City 
Hall,  Albany.    

EUROPEAN    AND    AMERICAN     FOUL    BROOD; 
SHOULD  THESE   NAMES   BE   SHORTENED? 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  one  of  the 
Straws,  Dr.  Miller  suggests  that  the  names 
"European  foul  brood"  and  "American 
foul  brood  "  be  shortened  to  "yellow  brood  " 
and  "foul  brood."  While  the  qualifying 
adjective  yellow  would  be  more  accurate 
than  "black"  as  describing  the  European 
type  of  the  disease,  yet  it  is  not  accurate  for 
all  stages  of  that  malady.  When  Dr.  Phil- 
lips suggested  the  qualifying  adjectives 
"American"  and  "European"  he  did  so 
that  he  might  retain  the  name  "foul  brood  " 
for  both  diseases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  State  laws  mention  only  foul 
brood,  and  no  other  disease,  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  mistake  to  adopt  a  new  name 
that  would  have  eliminated  from  the  action 
of  our  laws  one  of  the  most  seriou>*  diseases 
that  ever  got  into  this  country.  When  we 
say  American  foul  brood  or  European  foul 
brood  we  use  names  that  will  be  included 
in  any  State  law.  We  have  already  tried  to 
adopt  two  different  names  for  the  disease 
that  first  made  itself  manifest  in  New  York. 


To  attempt  to  adopt  still  another  name  at 
this  stage  of  proceedings  woixld  be  a  serious 
mistake.  Already  confusion  exists,  and  lo 
throw  in  the  third  name  would  be  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  use  the  names  "American"  and 
"European"  we  shall  soon  have  the  at- 
mosphere cleared  up.  One  of  the  leading 
bacteriologists  of  Europe  not  only  has  con- 
firmed the  findings  of  Dr.  White,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  but  has  adojited 
the  names  European  and  American  foul 
brood.  Some  30,000  copies  of  the  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  recognize  these 
names,  besides  all  the  government  bulletins 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  of 
current  bee  literature.  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  adopt  the  name  "yellow  brood," 
only  one  word  is  sa^■ed,  and  that  word  can 
not  be  a  very  serious  tax  on  the  publisher 
and  his  correspondents.  Let  us  stick  to 
these  names  and  thus  avoid  further  confu- 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  HONEY-FLOW  AND 
ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  SWARMING  PROB- 
LEM  AND   QUEEN-CELL  BUILDING. 

SoJiE  years  ago,  when  we  were  in  Texas, 
we  were  quite  surprised  to  learn  tiat  the 
bee-keepers  of  that  section  of  the  country 
were  not  troubled  very  much  with  swarm- 
ing aj'ler  the  honey-flow  had  gotten  well 
under  way;  but  they  do  have  plenty  of  it 
during  the  preliminary  honey-flows  when 
the  yield  of  nectar  is  light;  but  after  the 
mesquite  and  guajilia  come  on,  the  honey- 
ilow  is  strong  enough  to  stoj)  swarming  al- 
together. Mr.  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  has  observed  quite  the  same  thing — 
that  a  light  flow  is  apt  to  cause  furious 
swarming,  while  a  heavy  one  will  check  it 
if  not  stop  it  altogether.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  apparent  that,  when  there  is  plenty 
of  honey  to  be  had,  the  main  idea  of  a  colo- 
ny is  to  gather  honey,  not  to  increase. 

We  have  an  exemplification  of  this  fact 
at  one  of  our  queen-rearing  yards  where  we 
have  a  number  of  what  we  call  cell-building 
colonies.  Just  before  the  honey-flow,  and 
when  we  were  feeding  these  cell-builders, 
he  could  get  all  the  cells  he  desired;  but 
after  the  honey-flow  began,  it  was  so  heavy 
that  each  of  them  was  surfeited  with  honey. 
What  happened?  Cell-building  stopped 
immediately.  Said  Mr.  Pritehard,  "When 
there  is  a  heavy  honey-flow  I  can't  do  as 
much  with  our  cell-bililders;  and  this  ex- 
plains, Mr.  Pvoot,  why  I  can  not  deliver  to 
you   as  many  queens  a  day  as  when   the 
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honey-llow  is  light  or  when  there  is  no  How 
at  all.  I  don't  want  a  heavy  yield  of  nec- 
tar for  cell-biiilding.  I  should,  in  fact,  very 
much  prefer  to  have  no  honey  come  in 
at  all,  because  then  I  can  ref/ulate  the  sup- 
l)ly  of  food  just  fast  enough,  and  no  more, 
to  keep  cell-building  at  its  best." 


SOME     EXPERIENCKS     OF     THE     EDITOR     IN 
FOULBROOD-IN.SI'ECTION   WORK. 

I>URiNG  the  last  few  days  we  have  been 
getting  some  real  experience  in  helping  out 
the  Ohio  foul-brood  insi)ectors.  We  have 
driven  from  -10  to  75  miles  in  a  day  with  a 
machine,  carrying  the  inspectors  about 
from  bee-keeper  to  bee-keeper.  If  there  is 
any  one  fact  that  was  impressed  on  us  it  is 
this:  That  foul  brood  finds  an  easy  lodging- 
l)lace  among  the  old-fashioned  bee-keepers, 
who  eilher  have  box  hives  or  old  hives  of  an 
antiquated  pattern — so  old,  in  fact,  that 
there  are  cracks  all  over  them.  Of  course, 
some  of  these  farmers  do  not  take  any  bee- 
pai)er,  and  they  probably  do  not  even  read 
the  apiarian  department  in  their  agricultu- 
ral pai)ers.  if  they  read  any  paper  at  all. 

At  two  or  three  yards  we  found  where  the 
bees  had  died  the  previous  winter.  P]xami- 
nation  showed  the  characteristic  scales  of 
foul  brood  on  the  comljs.  The  bees  had,  no 
doubt,  been  so  weakened  by  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  during  the  previous  summer 
and  fall  that  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  winter's  cold.  The  result  was,  there 
were  several  hives  in  the  spring  containing 
honey  in  the  combs,  with  no  live  bees  in. 
Neighboring  bees  found  these  hives,  of 
course,  and  robbed  them  out  and  thus  scat- 
tered foul  brood  right  and  left.  We  ran  in- 
to one  section  where  fully  99  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  had  foul  brood  among  their  bees; 
and  we  found  not  a  few  of  them  having 
empty  hives  with  foul-brood  combs  in  them, 
all  of  which  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
robbed  out  the  previous  spring.  No  wonder 
their  cry  was,  "Bees  don't  pay  like  they 
used  to."  In  every  case  the  farmers  were 
willing  to  be  shown  what  to  do,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Ohio  law,  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  knew  he  had  the  dis- 
ease. 

THE   GRADUAL,   ELIMINATION    OF   THE   OLD- 
FASHIONED   FARMER  BEE-KEEPER. 

We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  American  and  F.uropean  foul  brood 
will  eliminate  the  don't-read-the-paper  class 
of  farmer  bee-keeper.  It  may  take  several 
years  before  it  is  accomplished;  and  while 
we  are  sorry  to  have  these  i)eople  suffer  loss, 
the  result  will  be  very  salutary  to  the  spe- 
cialist and  progressive  farmer  bee-keei)er 
who  read  the  papers.  American  foul  brood 
has  no  terrors  for  the  specialist  bee-keeper; 
but  the  ignorant  and  haphazard  farmer  bee- 
keeper must  either  burn  up  or  otherwise  de- 
stroy all  his  old  hives  and  fixtures.  Europe- 
an foul  brood  is  much  more  difficult  to  erad- 
icate; V)ut  we  feel  confident  that,  when  we 
come  to  know  more  about  it,  the  expert  will 
handle  one  as  well  as  the  other. 


A  PRACTICAL  SCHEME  FOR  KEEPING  DOWN 
SWARMING  AT  AN  EXTRACTING-YARD;  DO 
BROOD-COMBS  AFFECT  THE  COLOR  OF  HON- 
EY TAKEN   FROM  THEM? 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
handle  swarms  at  extracting-yards;  but  un- 
der some  conditions,  at  least,  there  will  be 
some  swarming,  especially  if  moderate-sized 
hives  are  used.  In  helping  (?)  Mr.  Fowls 
to  extract,  as  mentioned  on  page  474  in  last 
issue,  we  noticed  a  good  many  of  his  combs 
that  had  brood  reared  in  them  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  AVe  asked  him  if  these  did 
not  have  a  tendency  to  darken  his  honey. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "not  nearly  so  much  as 
I  had  expected.  In  reading  over  recent  ar- 
ticles in  some  of  the  bee-pajiers,  I  noticed 
that  one  or  two  writers  said  they  had  been 
very  successful  in  keeping  down  swarming 
at  the  extracting-yards  by  letting  the  queen 
have  access  to  the  extracting-supers  during 
the  fore  part  oi  the  honey-flow;  then,  as  the 
season  advanced,  putting  on  honey-boards 
to  confine  the  queen  to  the  lower  chamber. 
In  the  mean  time  brood  hatches  in  the  ex- 
tracting-supers, when  the  cells  are  immedi- 
ately filled  wdth  honey.  This,"  continued 
Mr.  Fowls,  "practically  eliminates  all 
swarming.  I  have  been  testing  this  the 
past  season  or  two,  and  I  find  it  works  ad- 
mirably. I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
brood-combs  affect  the  color  of  the  honey  if 
they  are  not  too  old  and  black.  What  is 
more,  the  cocoons  in  the  cells  stilTen  the 
combs,  and  this  is  quite  an  advantage  while 
extracting  and  uncapi)ing.  These  reinforc- 
ed cells  during  the  process  of  uncapping 
make  it  easy,  as  you  see,  to  slice  o(T  the  cap- 
pings." 

Mr.  Fowis  went  on  to  explain  that  most 
of  the  swarming  takes  place  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  season.  If  the  queen  has  unlimited 
room  at  that  period  of  the  flow  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  swarming.  This  has  been 
our  experience  at  Medina,  at  least.  "Now, 
then,"  .said  Mr.  P^'owls,  "if  the  honey-boards 
are  put  on  when  the  honey-flow  is  at  its 
height,  the  brood  hatches  out,  the  cells  are 
filled  with  honey,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  we  have  nothing  but  solid  combs 
well  capped." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Fowls 
is  a  bottler  of  fine  honey,  and  takes  pride  in 
having  his  goods  look  clean  and  bright.  It 
would  be  apparent  that  he  could  not  tolerate 
any  plan  of  extracted-honey  production  that 
would  darken  his  honey.  As  we  have  been 
"helping"  him  to  extract  a  number  of  times, 
we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fine  quality  of 
his  honey. 


THE     ADVISABILITY    OF     PUBLISHING    NEW 

METHODS   OF   CURE   FOR  THE 

BROOD   DISEASES. 

One  of  our  best  correspondents,  and  also 
a  foul-brood  insjjector,  seriously  questions 
the  advisability  of  publishing  these  new 
methods  of  cure  for  brood  diseases.  He  re- 
fers ])articularly  to  the  articles  by  Henry 
Stewart,  given  on  i)p.  415,  445.    He  says  that 
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in  his  vicinity  bee-keepers,  instead  of  follow- 
ing his  instructions,  will  follow  those  made 
by  Mr.  Stewart;  and  if  that  treatment  is  not 
effective  it  will  only  delay  the  elimination 
of  disease  or  its  control.  We  admit  that 
there  is  some  force  in  his  argument.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  province  of  a  trade 
journal  to  discuss  some  of  these  new  meth- 
ods of  cure;  otherwise  we  should  make  no 
progress.  Henry  Stewart  is  one  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  in  the  country;  and  he  claims 
to  have  given  his  treatment  a  thorough 
trial.  The  old  McEvoy  treatment  is  some- 
what expensive,  and  involves  a  large  amount 
of  work,  and  under  some  conditions  it  in- 
terferes with  securing  a  crop  of  honey.  In 
every  case  it  means  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  good 
brood.  The  Baldridge  treatment  and  the 
Stewart  treatment  will  save  all  this  brood. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bees  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly securing  a  crop  of  honey. 
■  On  page  5r>l  Mr  (ieo.  M.  Steele  questions 
whether  Mr.  Stewart  really  had  American 
foul  brood.  Mr.  Steele  and  a  good  many 
others  who  have  had  experience  with  brood 
diseases,  are  very  emphatic  in  saying  that 
larvse  diseased  with  American  foul  brood 
can  not  be  cleaned  out  of  the  cells,  nor  can 
the  combs  be  made  safe  to  use  again.  E.  W. 
Alexander  was  also  of  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Stewart  then  stands  alone,  apparently,  in 
his  belief.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  fur- 
ther from  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  whether  he  is 
positive  that  the  disease  in  question  is 
American  and  not  European. 

Right  here  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  we  did  the  wise  thing  in  publish- 
ing the  Alexander  treatment  for  European 
foul  brood.  Alexander  claimed  that  he 
drove  the  disease  entirely  out  of  his  yard. 
In  looking  over  his  apiary  of  over  700  colo- 
nies a  year  after  we  can  j^ersonally  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Buit  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  wheth- 
er the  disease  had  not  already  run  its  course 
in  that  vicinity.  Possibly.  But  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, in  some  recent  correspondence,  is  inclin- 
ed to  feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  the  Alexander  treatment,  and  says  there 
is  no  European  foul  brood,  or  at  least  very 
little  of  it,  in  his  yard. 

Now,  then,  through  careful  and  wisely 
conducted  discussions  and  experimentation 
on  the  part  of  those  competent  to  do  the 
work  we  may  get  hold  of  some  simpler  and 
cheaper  treatment  for  these  diseases.  The 
facts  are  that  European  and  American  foul 
brood  are  spreading  over  the  United  States 
in  spite  of  the  McEvoy  treatment.  One 
State  inspector,  with  an  excellent  law  back 
of  him,  wrote  us  a  few  days  ago,  stating  that 
he  was  somewhat  discouraged  over  the  out- 
look; that,  do  every  thing  he  could  with  his 
corps  of  inspectors,  the  diseases  were  raging 
as  strongly  as  ever.  Then  incidentally  he 
mentioned  that  the  McEvoy  treatment  was 
expensive,  and  many  bee-keepers  were  dis- 
inclined to  follow  instructions,  and  others 
made  bungling  work  of  it.  If  we  can  get  a 
treatment  (hat  is  better,  should  we  not 
make  the  effort  to  do  so? 


CROP  REPORTS. 

The  reiiorts  of  the  honey -crop  that  have 
come  in  since  our  last  issue  have  been  more 
and  more  conflicting.  The  fact  that  wide- 
ly differing  reports  are  recei\ed  from  the 
same  State  shows  that  local  conditions  af- 
fect the  honey-llow  considerably,  and  that 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  from  a  locality 
visited  by  a  drouth  there  may  be  bountiful 
rains.  We  realize  that  two  or  three  reports 
for  a  whole  State  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
by  any  means.  The  ideal  way,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  have  local  a-sociations,  pos- 
sibly the  State  associations,  collect  re- 
jiorts  from  their  members,  and  then  send 
summaries  of  these  reports  to  the  bee-jour- 
nals for  pul)lication.  In  this  way  a  much 
more  accurate  and  true  statement  of  actual 
conditions  could  be  revealed.  A  good  many 
bee-keejiers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  make 
public  the  extent  of  their  crop;  but  al- 
t  hough  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  exaggerate  the  prospect  for  a  crop  (see 
)>.  526),  we  believe  the  only  fair  way  to  all 
concerned  is  to  make  public  the  extent  of 
the  honey  crop  over  the  country  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy. 

It  now  looks  as  though  California  would 
have  a  very  light  crop.  In  Idaho  and  Ne- 
vada there  will  probably  be  good  average 
crops.  In  certain  sections  of  Colorado  there 
will  be  a  fair  to  average  crop;  but  as  a  State, 
Colorado's  crop  will  be  light.  In  New  York 
the  reports,  most  of  them,  indicate  a  good 
crop.  We  will  let  the  reader  draw  his  own 
deductions  from  the  following  somewhat 
scattering  reports  that  have  been  received 
during  the  last  two  weeks.  A  part  of  them, 
as  will  be  seen,  are  in  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Condition  of  bee.s? 

2.  Climatic  conditions  (favorable  or  not)  ? 

3.  Are  bee-men  suirering  from  drouth  or  wet 
weather? 

4.  Prospects  for  honey  crop? 

5.  Compare  prospects  with  last  year,  same  date. 

6.  Percentage  of  full  crop  harvested  to  date? 

7.  Compare  yield  with  last  year,  same  date. 

8.  Kind  of  honey  produced  in  your  locality,  comb 
or  extracted? 

9.  Color  of  honey  produced  this  year? 

10.  Price  local  dealers  are  paying  for  honey? 

11.  Price  bee-men  are  holding  (or? 

12.  Is  the  crop  moving  readily? 

Honey  crop  a  total  failure  this  season.  Last  year 
my  two  yards  gave  an  average  of  208  lbs.  per  colony, 
90  per  cent  of  which  was  extracted  and  the  rest 
comb  honey. 

Paicines,  Cal. 

No  rains  this  season,  but  honey  Is  being  extract- 
ed just  the  same.    Can  not  tell  where  it  comes  from. 

Cranbrook,  B.  C.  Can. 

1.  good;  2,  favorable:  3,  yes:  4.  good  for  this  partic- 
ular locality:  5.  better:  (i.  100  lbs.  per  colony:  8,  ex- 
tracted: 9.  light:  10,  10  cts.  per  lb.:  11,  don't  know: 
12,  local  trade  good. 

Bobcaygeon,  Ontario,  ( 'an. 

1,  fair;  2,  too  wet:  3,  wet  weather:  4,  rather  poor: 
5.  not  half  as  good  as  last  year;  6.  50  per  cent  of 
comb:  7,  same  as  last  year;  8,  both  comb  and  bulk 
comb  honey;  9,  white  to  dark. 

Lawrencevile,  Ga. 

Average  honey-flow  here,  but  in  some  parts  it 
wilt  be  much  below. 

Parma,  Idaho. 
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(iood  crop. 

Roise  Valley,  Idaho. 

1,  pood:  2,  at  first  unfavorable  but  favorable  now: 
;?,  neither:  4.  fairly  qrood:  T),  miioh  better:  6,  about 
60  |)er  cent:  7.  three  times  as  nmch  this  year:  8, 
comb  honey:  9,  white:  1(1,  not  buying:  at  present;  11. 
15  cts.:  12,  slow. 

Beanlstown,  111. 

1,  very  eood:  2,  very  dry,  otherwise  fine:  :3,  very 
dry — every  thing  dried  up;  4,  probably  half  a  crop- 
.">.  much  better  than  last  year:  (i,  about  00  percent: 
7,  about  80  per  cent  better:  8.  very  little  produced, 
but  mostly  comb:  9.  white:  10,  li  to  Ifi;  11,  very  lit- 
tle here — about  enough  for  the  home  trade. 

(ienoa.  111. 

1,  poor  to  eood;  2,  too  wet;  3.  wet  weather:  4,  not 
very  good:  5,  not  a  pound  stored  in  the  supers  yet; 
6,  nothing:  7,  last  year  the  same:  8,  comb:  10,  15  to 
20  cts.  per  lb.:  11,  about  20  cts.:  12,  no  crop  to  move. 
The  prospect  from  goldenrod  is  good.  We  have  also 
smartweed  and  Spanish  needle  in  the  fall. 

Percy,  111. 

1,  splendid:  2.  same  till  middle  of  July;  too  dry 
since  then;  white  clover  all  dried  up:  :!,  yes:  4,  100 
lbs.  from  swarm  hived  May  10  on  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation: will  finish  up  200  lbs.  of  cf)rab  honey  if  it 
rains:  5,  1909  poor  year;  6.  80  i^er  cent:  7,  not  much 
to  compare:  8,  both  clover  and  white,  catnip,  amber; 
10,  comb,  20  cts.:  extracted,  125^^;  11,  same;  12,  yes. 

Jonesboro,  Ind,,  Aug.  6. 

The  honey  crop  here  is  light  —  only  about  40  per 
cent:  and  honey  is  so  thick  it  is  almost  a  nuisance 
to  work  with  it.  It  is  the  thickest  clover  honey  I 
have  ever  had  to  extract  in  my  experience  of  thir- 
ty-five years. 

Cascade,  Iowa. 

1,  fine:  2.  favorable:  H,  good  in  the  eastern  part  of 
tlie  .'^tate:  4.  no  prospects;  5,  good  prospects  last 
year;  6.  none:  7,  90  per  cent  poorer:  8,  comb  and 
very  little  of  it;  10,  12  to  17  cts, 

Ossawatomie,  Kan. 

1,  good:  2,  July,  wet;  3,  bees  are  suffering  from 
wet;  4,  about  a  fourth  of  a  crop;  5.  better  than  last 
year;  fi,  about  one-fourth  —  flow  is  over;  7,  better 
than  last  year;  8,  comb  honey:  9,  water-white;  10, 
14  cts.;  11.  15  cts.:  12,  slow. 

Brpokville,  Ky. 

1,  very  good;  2  and  3,  much  rain  in  May  and  June, 
hut  less  in  .luly;  4,  white  clover  very  abundant;  8, 
extracted  with  some  hulk  comb  honey:  9,  clear  am- 
ber: 10,  15  cts.:  sold  in  bottles  from  milk-wagon  at 
40  <-ts.  a  quart:  12.  croji  promptly  disposed  of.  I 
have  been  educating  our  customers  to  buy  extnact- 
ed  honey  at  a  good  price. 

Ilopkinsvllle,  Ky. 

1,  poor:  2,  good;  3,  drouth:  4,  fair;  5.  two-thirds;  (i. 
two-thirds:  7.  two-thirds:  8.  extracted:  9,  white  and 
very  thick:  10.  ^Vs  cts.:  11,  9^  cts.:  12,  ye.s. 

Marion,  Mich. 

No  honey  this  year.    Worst  season  ever  known. 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

About  2500  lbs.  extracted  honey  from  40  weak  col- 
onies, and  increased  to  63  colonies.  .Season  would 
have  been  good  if  there  had  been  more  rain. 

Mora,  Minn. 

I  had  5220  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  from  77  colonics, 
and  1000  lbs.  more  on  the  hives  ready  to  come  off. 
Haymore,  Mo. 

1,  good;  2,  yes,  very  much  so:  :3,  no  drouth  at  any 
time;  4.  white  clover  is  over:  100to2001bs.;  5.  better: 
fi.  %:  7,  50  to  100  lbs.  better:  8.  both;  9,  white,  the  very 
best;  10.  9  and  10;  11,  no  holding  here:  12,  yes. 

Marcel  ine.  Mo. 

Frost  first  five  nights  in  .June,  then  hot  and  dry, 
and  every  thing  dried  up;  no  honey  in  alfalfa;  will 
have  to  feed  for  winter— the  first  real  failure  T  have 
seen  in  this  country. 

Lewi.stown,  Mont. 

Weather  very  dry  and  hot.    IIoney-How  light  ex- 
cept in  localities  having  much  alfalfa. 
Humboldt,  Neb. 

Some  white  clover  showing  since  last  rain,  but 
honey-flow  is  not  large  this  year. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Honey-flow  best  In  three  years. 
Mil  113  town.  X.  Y. 


1,  fair  to  good:  2.  too  dry;  :?,  drouth:  4.  short:  -5, 
about  one-fourth  crop:  6.  can't  tell:  7.  better  than 
la.st  year:  8,  comb  and  some  extracted;  9,  white  clo- 
ver with  no  honey-dew  as  yet:  10,  16  cts.  wholesale; 
11,  can't  tell:  12,  fairly  well. 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

1,  good;  2,  favorable;  3,  too  dry:  4.  poor  prospects: 
same  l.ast  year;  6,  very  light  crop:  7,  same  last  year; 
8,  comb  honey:  11,  i5  to  20  cts,;  12,  yes. 

Gaston,  Oregon, 

1.  medium:  2,  favorable:  3,  neither:  4.  very  poor:  5. 
about  half  as  much:  8,  both:  9.  white.  We  have  had 
two  seasons  of  drouth,  but  prospects  for  1911  are  bet- 
ter. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Bees  have  done  very  little.  No  surplus  honey  at 
all.  and  h.ave  had  to  feed.  If  we  have  rain  we  shall 
get  some  honey  from  buckwheat. 

Dayton,  Pa, 

White-honey  crop  very  short,  but  better  than  last 
year. 

Erwinna.  Pa. 

Wonderful  hone.v-flow  for  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks.  Splendid  crop  of  white  clover.  Warm 
showers  every  few  days, 

Julian,  Pa, 

Honey  crop  almost  a  failure  because  of  too  little 
rain  since  the  28th  of  May.  No  prospects  for  further 
flow  as  yet. 

Sabinal,  Texa.s. 

1.  good:  2,  good  until  June  and  b,ad  ever  since:  'X 
drouth:  4,  bad:  5.  none:  6,  25  per  cent;  7.  none:  8.  75 
per  cent  extracted,  25  Tier  cent  comb:  9,  white:  10, 
10  cts.:  n.  don't  know;  12,  yes. 

Vigo,  Texas. 

Honey-flow  best  on  record  to  date,  with  good  pros- 
pects for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Heber.  Utah. 

Honey  crop  almost  entire  failure  on  account  of 
cold  weather  in  May  and  June. 

Ililtons,  Va. 

Half  a  crop  of  honey. 

Markham.  Va. 

1.  good:  2.  favorable:  3,  neither:  4.  not  very  good, 
as  w^hite  clover  did  not  yield  on  account  of  too  much 
rain  while  it  was  in  bloom:  prospects  from  sumac 
very  good:  4,  about  the  same:  6,  don't  know:  7,  not 
as  good  as  la.st  year;  8,  comb  honey;  9,  white;  10  and 

11.  don't  know:  12,  no  crop  lo  move. 
Paige.  Va. 

1.  good:  2.  good  at  first,  then  bad:  3,  both:  4,  poor: 
5,  about  two-thirds:  6,  about  one-half  crop;  7,  about 
two-thirds  as  much:  8.  comb:  9,  white  at  first,  and 
the  rest  dark:  10,  about  10  cts.:  II.  all  they  can  get: 

12,  yes,  although  very  light  for  shipment  except  for 
local  trade. 

Washington,  Va. 

Half  a  crop. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Honey  crop  good,  and  of  excellent  quality.  We 
shall  heave  better  than  the  average  yield. 

North  Yakima.  Wash. 

1.  never  better:  2.  f.avorable:  3.  rather  dry;  4,  never 
better:  5. 100  per  cent  better:  6.  extra  crop  harvested 
to  date:  7.  double  that  of  Last  year:  8.  extracted:  9. 
very  light  with  no  dark  honey:  10,  8  to  9  cts.  for  ex- 
tracted. 16  for  comb:  11.  no  honey  being  held:  12, 
fairly  active. 

Wallula,  Wash. 

One-third  of  a  crop.    No  rain  since  May  15. 

Forest  . I  unction.  Wis. 

1.  good:  2.  not:  3.  drouth:  4,  poor;  5,  25  per  cent:  fi, 
90  per  cent:  8,  extracted:  9,  white:  11,  9  cts.:  12,  no 
honey  on  the  market. 

Ijoyal,  Wis. 

1,  below  average;  2.  unfavorable;  3,  extreme 
drouth:  4,  poor:  -5.  not  as  good:  6.  one-third  crop  of 
comb,  no  extracted  this  year:  7,  small:  8,  both:  9, 
white:  10.  commission  men  selling  at  20  cts.  with  10 
per  cent  commission:  12.  yes. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Honey  crop  almost  tot.al  failure. 

Mount  Horeb,  Wis, 

Honey  crop  scant:  2000  lbs,  secured  from  35  colo- 
nies; last  year  1500  lbs.  from  the  same  number  of 
colonies;  two  years  ago.  5000  lbs. 

Random  Lake,  Wis, 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


The  shut-down  of  clover,  July  10,  was 
for  keeps,  leaving  only  half  the  crop  I  ex- 
pected. Drouth  here  is  terrible,  although 
it  rains  all  about. 

BiENEN-vATER,  p.  166,  gives  a  picture  of 
"An  American  Apiary  in  Hungary."  It 
belongs  to  Karl  R.  Mathey,  formerly  a  so- 
journer at  Medina,  and  special  mention  is 
made  that  from  a  single  Langstroth  hive  he 
harvested  286  pounds  of  honey — presumably 
extracted. 

If  foundation  can  be  profitably  dispens- 
ed with  at  any  time,  one  would  supi^ose  it 
would  be  in  i^roducing  bulk  honey.  But 
Louis  Scholl  says,  American  Bee  Journal, 
188,  that  he  has  learned  that  it  j^ays  big  "  to 
use  full  sheets  of  foundation  at  all  times, 
both  in  supers  and  brood-chambers." 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, bees  always  build  comb  with  an  angle 
of  the  cells  pointing  downward.  Two  writ- 
ers, Leipz.  Bzig.,  95,  dispute  this.  One  very 
tleep  comb  started  with  cells  horizontal  at 
bottom,  changing  after  a  time  to  cells  with 
angle  at  bottom,  and  further  down  chang- 
ing the  second  time.  [I  suppose  you  mean 
by  the  cells  "pointing  downward,"  slanting 
downward  from  the  outside  of  the  cell  to  the 
base. — Ed.] 

Fr.  Lei'Enberger,  Schiv.  Bzig.,  143,  says 
in  substance,  "In  America  and  elsewhere 
Italians  are  said  to  be  least  susceptible  to 
foul  brood.  .lust  the  contrary  is  shown  by 
our  statistics.  South  Switzerland,  where 
Italians  are  native,  is  precisely  where  foul 
brood  is  most  devastating."  Which  agrees 
with  what  I  said.  Blacks  more  vigorous 
than  Italians  in  Switzerland,  hence  more 
immune;  Italians  more  vigorous  in  Ameri- 
ca, hence  more  immune. 

Editor  Hutchinson  says  "that  in  in- 
troducing queens  we  can  entirely  disregard 
odor  as  a  factor  in  the  problem."  The  fact 
that  in  some  cases  we  may  introduce  a  queen 
directly  is  not  satisfactory  proof  that  odor 
cuts  no  figure.  In  general,  time  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  introducing,  and  what 
bearing  has  time  except  with  regard  to  odor? 
Yet  in  those  cases  where  a  queen  is  intro- 
duced without  any  time  being  taken,  one 
can  hardly  dispute  that  "we  entirely  disre- 
gard odor." 

The  one  thing  especially  to  look  for  when 
trying  to  spot  European  foul  brood  is  the 
yellowish  larva  curled  up  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cell.  As  Dr.  Phillips  has  suggested, 
"black  brood"  is  a  misnomer,  "yellow" 
being  more  appropriate.  Considering  this, 
considering  the  inconvenient  length  of  the 
names  "American  foul  brood  "  and  "Eluro- 
pean  foul  brood,"  and  considering  the  con- 


fusion from  calling  both  diseases  "foul 
brood,"  why  not  call  the  European  kind 
"yellow  brood "  and  the  other  kind  just 
"foul  brood  "  ?     [See  editorials. — Ed.] 

I  WONDER  how  many  still  use  wooden 
sticks  to  wedge  sections  in  supers.  The 
more  I  use  super-springs  the  better  I  like 
them,  and  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  stick- 
wedges  if  I  had  to  pay  three  prices  for  the 
springs.  I  find  that  one  spring  to  the  super 
works  well.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  put  in 
the  springs,  and  so  much  easier  to  take 
them  out;  and  they're  on  their  job  all  the 
time,  never  letting  go  as  the  sticks  some- 
times do.  There's  another  item,  which 
alone  would  make  me  use  springs.  The 
sticks  form  a  pocket  in  w^hich  a  lot  of  bees 
get,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dislodge 
them  when  one  is  taking  off  supers.  The 
springs  form  no  such  pocket. 

That  hive-tool  that  grows  at  Medina  is 
a  good  tool.  The  bend  at  one  end  serves 
fairly  well  as  a  hook  to  lift  out  a  dummy, 
although  I  don't  like  the  straight  edge  at 
the  other  end  so  well  as  a  curved  edge  for 
prying  up  supers  or  covers.  [The  great  ma- 
jority of  bee-keepers  would  not  like  the 
rounding  end  of  a  tool  as  well  as  the  way  it 
is,  and  that  is  square.  A  rounding  end  is 
better  for  prying  hives  apart,  but  is  not  sat- 
isfactory for  scraping — especially  for  scrap- 
ing up  in  the  corners;  but  you  say  the  other, 
or  hoe  end,  will  do  that  better.  Yes  and  no. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  both  ends  should  be 
suitable  for  scraping,  on  the  principle  that 
there  are  many  men  of  many  notipns. — Ed.] 

"During  the  blossoming  period  there  are 
so  many  blossoms  that  the  bees  do  not  go 
far  from  the  hives,  so  we  need  hives  all  over 
the  orchards,"  p.  438.  I  wonder!  If  a  square 
mile  of  orchard  has  100  colonies  planted  at 
the  center,  will  not  the  fertilization  be  just 
as  well  done  as  if  the  100  colonies  were  scat- 
tered all  over  the  square  mile?  [From  all 
the  evidence  in  hand,  and  from  some  obser- 
vation on  this  jiarticular  point,  we  believe 
we  are  correct  when  we  say  that  the  100  col- 
onies located  in  the  center  of  a  square  mile 
of  orchard  would  not  do  as  good  work  in 
fertilization  as  if  the  colonies  were  scattered. 
We  are  convinced  of  this:  That  in  the  height 
of  a  strong  flow  bees  do  not  go  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  As  the  flow  be- 
comes lighter  they  go  further;  and  when  it 
ends  up  they  may  go  two  or  three  miles. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  there  are 
likely  to  be  only  three  or  four  good  flying 
days  in  a  fruit-blooming  season,  the  infer- 
ence is  fairly  drawn  that  those  trees  nearest 
to  the  bees  will  be  pollinated  better  than 
those  half  a  mile  away.  Moreover,  bee-keep- 
ers can  learn  something  from  their  fruit- 
growing neighbors.  Some  of  them  now  say 
that  a  bee-yard  half  a  mile  from  an  orchard 
does  not  begin  to  do  as  good  work  as  a  few 
bees  right  in  the  orchard.  Perhaps  ten  col- 
onies would  be  sufficient  in  an  ordinary 
farm  orchard.  In  that  case  the  maximum 
flight  would  not  be  more  than  an  eighth  of 
a  mile. — Ed.] 
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Siftings 

By  J.  K.  Chane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Two  days  of  pleasant  weather,  and  many 
colonies  had  begun  work  in  sections,  and 
in  three  days  they  were  storing  surplus 
honey. 

What  man  does  not  envy  the  contented 
bee-keeper  when  he  sees  the  picture  of  Dr. 
Miller  on  the  May  1st  cover  of  (tlean- 
INGS  as  he  watches  the  flight  of  his  bees 
to  and  from  the  sweet-clover  field  ? 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Scholl  is  going  to  try  a 
queen-rearing  apiary,  page  246,  April  15.  I 
believe  it  will  more  than  pay.  We  can  buy 
good  queens;  but  I  believe  that,  for  busi- 
ness, we  had  better  raise  most  of  them  if 
we  can  get  the  time. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  recent  num- 
bers of  Gleanings  that  the  census  this 
year  will  not  do  our  industry  justice,  as  the 
crop  was  unusually  small  in  1909.  True; 
but  we  can  from  it  estimate  somewhere 
near  what  a  full  crop  would  be. 
-^ 

Nt)n-swarming  devices  still  increase,  as 
we  see  from  page  295,  May  1,  and  it  seems 
evident  that  we  are  making  progress.  A 
device  that  would  not  fail  more  than  one 
time  in  twenty  would  certainly  be  a  very 
desirable  acquisition. 

Our  friend  AVesley  Foster  is  quite  right  in 
thinking  corrugated  drip-boards  are  "far 
away  ahead  "  of  wooden  drip-sticks;  and  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  bee-keep- 
ers will  come  to  think  cases  of  corrugated 
board  "  far  away  ahead  "  of  wooden  ones. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  discussion  on  au- 
tomobiles by  Henry  Stuart,  and  the  editor's 
footnotes  on  page  316,  May  15.  I  believe 
the  automobile  has  come  to  stay,  and  will 
play  an  important  jiart  in  extensive  bee- 
keeping in  the  future — indeed,  it  will  be 
considered  a  necessity. 


Page  281,  May  1,  Mr.  Holtermann  recom- 
mends feeding  lale  a  thick  syruj)  for  win- 
tering. Not  so  long  ago  bee-keepers  were 
advised  to  feed  early  so  the  feed  could  be 
stored  and  capjjed  over  while  yet  the  flowers 
were  in  bloom.  I  believe  Air.  H.  is  right. 
I^ate  in  November  last  I  assisted  a  neighbor 
in  feeding  his  bees  and  bought  the  yard 
this  spring,  and  found  the  bees  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  page  278,  May  1, 
that  there  is  no  law  against  spraying  fruit- 
trees  except  in  New  York,  Ontario,  and  pos- 


sibly Michigan.  \'o\i  forget  that  we  have 
such  a  law  here  in  the  (Jreen  Mountain 
State.  Some  of  the  fruit-growers,  when  they 
found  it  out,  were  "awful  mad,"  and 
thought  the  bee-keei)ers  had  stolen  a  march 
on  them;  but  under  the  instruction  of  Prof. 
Waugh  they  learned  it  would  benefit  them 
as  well  as  the  bee-keepers. 

That  i)hoto,  page  322,  May  15,  certainly 
looks  natural.  The  only  criticism  I  shouki 
make  is  that  Mr.  Scholl  should  have  placed 
in  the  picture  some  cans  without  any  case 
covering  them,  for  we  receive  them  that 
way.  Say,  Mr.  Scholl,  why  don't  you  bor- 
row the  hammer  the  editor  of  Gleanings 
uses  to  hammer  into  the  heads  of  bee-keej)- 
ers  the  fact  that  honey  should  be  sold  early, 
and  drive  home  the  necessity  that  honey 
should  be  packed  more  securely  when  sent 
by  freight  long  distances?  Your  advice,  p. 
310,  if  followed  by  bee-keepers,  would  pay 
for  many  years'  subscription  for  Glean- 
ings. 

4y 

We  kept  hundreds  of  colonies  alive  by 
feeding,  and  found  that  a  good  colony  re- 
quired from  Yz  to  ^^  lbs.,of  solid  honey  per 
day,  or  thick  sugar  syrup  to  keep  them 
going.  We  found  nothing  so  convenient  or 
satisfactory  to  feed  as  well-ripened  honey, 
granulated  solid,  that  we  had  stored  in  ten- 
gallon  can  with  open  tops.  The  nice  thing 
about  it  was  that  we  could  ladle  out  the 
amount  a  colony  needed  with  a  stout  wood- 
en ladle,  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  frames 
without  any  special  feeders:  and  it  did  not 
stir  the  bees  up  nor  set  them  to  robbing  to 
any  extent  as  a  thin  sugar  syrup  would  do. 

Few  things  have  interested  me  more  than 
the  article  by  Samuel  Simmins,  page  285, 
in  regard  to  spring  dwindling  and  longevi- 
ty and  stamina.  If  Mr.  Simmins  has  se- 
cured all  he  claims  by  breediiig,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  and  valuable  fact, 
and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  as 
he  states.  We  know  that  length  of  life  is 
a  family  trait  or  characteristic  among  hu- 
man beings,  and  one  that  is  inherited  by 
children  from  parents.  Longevity,  as  Dr. 
Miller  has  shown,  if  only  increased  in  bees 
a  few  days,  is  of  exceeding  value  in  secur- 
ing a  crop  of  honey.  To  this  add  stamina, 
the  ability  to  work  hard  without  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  productive  i)ower  of  a  colony 
of  bees  is  greatly  increased.  As  it  is  with 
most  of  our  bees,  if  we  shake  a  colony  on  to 
dry  combs  during  the  honey-How  we  find 
in  two  weeks  well  nigh  half  the  bees  gone; 
and  before  the  brood  begins  to  hatch,  the 
force  is  greatly  reduced,  unless  honey  is 
very  abuntlant.  I  have  been  in  the  habit, 
some  years,  of  giving  such  colonies,  after  a 
week  or  ten  days  from  the  time  of  shaking, 
a  comb  or  two  of  hatching  brood,  which 
greatly  adds  to  their  efTiciency  and  filling 
of  supers.  Where  honey  is  very  abundant 
and  easily  gathered,  bees  live  much  longer 
during  the  working  season. 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


ASCERTAINING  THE    SOURCE   OF  HONEY  BY 

SCENT. 

It  is  possible  in  many  instances  to  tell 
from  what  the  bees  are  gathering  nectar 
without  opening  the  hives  or  knowing  upon 
what  plants  the  bees  are  at  work.  Recent- 
ly we  arrived  at  one  of  our  apiaries,  180  miles 
away,  late  at  night.  We  did  not  know 
what  the  bees  had  been  doing  here  since  our 
previous  visit  five  weeks  before;  but  going 
through  the  yard  we  "scented  "  that  a  good 
honey-flow  was  on.  The  evaporation  taking 
]'lace  in  tlie  hives  gave  off  a  strong  scent 
which  filled  the  air  and  was  recognized  at 
once  as  that  from  horsemint.  Our  cotton 
honey  has  a  scent  of  its  own,  and  one  can 
easily  detect  it  in  the  apiary  during  its  yield. 
It  is  almost  identical  with  the  smell  given 
otf  by  the  leaves  if  these  are  bruised  by  rub- 
bing them  to  pieces.  I  know  the  scent  of  a 
good  many  sources  of  nectar,  and  can  tell 
when  the  bees  are  working  on  certain  plants. 
I  have  been  told  that  a  buckwheat  honey- 
fiow,  one  of  basswood,  and  several  others 
might  be  told  in  the  same  way;  and  from 
the  little  exjierience  I  have  had  with  buck- 
wheat and  sweet-clover  honey  I  am  sure 
these  could  be  easily  detected. 


BEESTINGS   FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

Since  my  article  on  this  subject  appeared 
in  the  Ainerican  Bee  Journal,  p.  236,  .July, 
190!>,  numerous  comments  and  criticisms 
ha\  e  appeared  in  not  only  that  journal  but 
in  this  one  as  well.  I  cited  various  instances 
where  stings  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  came 
under  my  own  observations.  One  of  the 
most  severe  criticisms  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber American  Bee  Journal,  p.  365,  together 
with  anotlier.  The  former  one  was  written 
by  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney,  of  Buck  Grove,  Iowa, 
who  later  also  wrote  an  article  on  the  same 
subject  for  Gleanings,  p.  784,  Dec.  1,  1909. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  well  pleased  about  it,  but  I  have 
been  "laying  low"  and  "collecting  more 
evidence  "  in  defending  my  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  fir-t  cited  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, which  received  such  severe  criticism  at 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Bonney.  For  lack  of  space, 
however,  none  of  this  has  yet  appeared  in 
that  journal.  Be  this  as  it  niay,  these  proofs 
art-  sufficient  to  show  that  the  doctor's  crit- 
icism and  his  point  of  argument  do  not  set- 
tle the  case  as  absolute. 

Right  in  this  connection  we  find,  p.  403 
of  the  July  1st  issue  of  this  journal,  an  edi- 
torial which  gives  Dr.  Bonney  credit  as  hav- 
ing "stood  almost  alone  in  his  contention 
that  bee-stings  will  not  cure  rheumatism." 
Then   follow  two  articles  that  show  that 


"  there  is  something  in  it."  lean  present 
several  very  similar  cases  that  will  substan- 
tiate this  very  thing. 

THE   TEXAS   HONEY   CROP. 

So  far  the  honey  crop  has  been  quite  fair 
in  most  localities;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  not  a 
bumper  crop.  While  the  quality  in  most 
localities  was  fine,  in  some  the  honey  was 
darker  than  usual.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the 
Texas  crop  so  far  has  been  good  •  enough, 
especially  since  the  prices  obtained  have 
been  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  above 
the  average  of  any  previous  year,  extending 
over  quite  a  long  period.  In  addition  to 
this  the  demand  has  been  strong,  and  the 
honey  moved  as  fast  as  it  was  ready  for 
shipment. 

Despite  these  facts,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  parties  again  this  year,  as  in  all 
previous  years,  who  sold  their  honey  below 
the  regular  market  price.  A  few  do  not 
make  any  difference  between  the  price  paid 
by  the  wholesale  dealer  and  by  the  retailer 
or  consumer  when  they  ship  direct  to  them. 
This  is  not  right.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the 
dealer,  who  must  sell  at  a  higher  price  after 
he  buys  the  producer's  crop  of  honey,  and 
it  hurts  the  producers,  especially  those  who 
are  trying  their  best  to  maintain  a  good 
market  price  for  their  honey. 


PAINTING  THE  HIVES,    ETC. 

Those  of  you  who  hire  help  for  the  busy 
season  and  then  dismiss  this  help  after  the 
honey  season  is  over  can  do  a  wise  thing  by 
keeping  such  help  a  month  longer  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "painting  up"  every 
thing  about  the  place  from  hive  to  house. 
There  is  nothing  that  freshens  up  things 
more  than  a  nice  coat  of  paint.  It  revives 
and  brightens  up  every  thing  to  which  the 
paint  is  applied.  Besides  bringing  more 
"life"  into  the  things  painted,  the  whole 
surroundings  appear  to  have  a  kind  of  re- 
newed life  in  them,  and  this  in  turn  has  its 
effect  on  the  bee-keeper  and  others  around 
and  about  such  surroundings.  This  is  not 
the  only  advantage.  Things  that  are  well 
painted,  and  kept  well  painted,  naturally 
last  longer.  Xo  use  trying  to  get  around 
that.  This  is  especially  true  where  climatic, 
atmospheric,  and  other  conditions  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  unpainted  materi- 
als, whatever  they  may  be. 

In  our  hot  climate  here,  every  thing  is  af- 
fected by  the  heat.  Wood  checks  and  splits, 
warps  and  twists  all  out  of  shape  unless 
kept  well  painted.  This  is  a  serious  consid- 
eration when  it  comes  to  bee-hives,  build- 
ings, etc.  In  a  wet  locality  wood  decays; 
but  paint  keeps  out  the  moisture.  So  it 
pays  to  "paint  up  "  everything,  once  a  year 
at  least.  Our  reason  for  doing  this  after  the 
honey  season  is  that,  first,  we  can  keep  the 
help  a  Utile  longer  for  it;  and,  secondly, 
every  thing  then  goes  into  the  long  wet  win- 
ter season  weather-proof. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 

At  Borodino 


WHEN    TO    COMMENCE    PKEPARATIONS    FOB 
WINTERING. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  I  commenced  two  years 
ago  with  five  colonies  and  now  have  seven- 
teen. Mr.  Jones  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  that  you  believed  in  early  preparation 
for  winter." 

".Tones  was  right.  I  consider  the  months 
of  August  and  September  the  months  in 
which  to  i)rei)are  bees  for  winter.  In  my 
early  bee-kee])ing  I  put  this  off  as  late  as 
December.  Jiut  after  a  little  there  came  a 
winter  in  which  the  bees  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  fly  for  five  and  a  half  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  had  very  few  colonies 
left.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  Gallup,  a 
prominent  bee-keeper  at  that  time,  telling 
him  of  my  troubles,  and  he  advised  me  to 
prepare  the  bees  for  wintering  not  later  than 
September  20;  and  if  I  did  not  have  a  sur- 
l)lus  in  that  month,  to  prepare  in  August. 
I  have  kept  doing  so  e\  er  since,  doing  the 
most  of  this  preparation  in  August,  except 
as  there  was  a  promise  of  stores  being  gath- 
ered the  fore  part  of  September,  when  the 
stores  i)art  was  left  till  about  Sei)tember  15 
to  20.  I  found  that  such  early  jireparation 
paid  well,  for  since  then  the  V)ees  have  been 
kept  confined  for  over  six  months,  and  yet 
have  come  out  in  good  shape." 

"That  is  an  awful  siege  for  them.  How 
do  you  account  for  it?" 

"By  beginning  thus  early  to  i)ut  all  in 
readiness  as  far  as  possible,  the  bees  are 
given  a  chance  to  get  their  stores  for  winter 
l)laced  just  where  they  wish  them,  so  that, 
by  the  middle  of  October,  they  are  ready  to 
go  into  that  (juiescent  state  so  conducive  to 
the  best  results." 

"What  do  you  do  by  way  of  preparation?" 

"I  begin  on  row  one,  at  the  first  hive. 
This  is  oi)ened,  each  comb  remo\ed,  and 
the  amount  of  bees,  age  of  queen,  sipiare 
inches  of  brood,  and  ])Ounds  of  honey,  care- 
fully noted." 

"  How  can  you  tell  the  number  of  i)ounds 
of  honey  by  o])ening  the  hive?" 

"By  weighing  a  few  combs  of  varying 
degrees  of  fullness  till  the  eye  gets  so  train- 
ed that  the  weight  of  every  comb  can  be 
judged  with  an  accuracy  which  will  not 
vary  half  a  i)ountl  to  the  hive.  The  num- 
ber of  scpiare  inches  of  brood  is  gotten  by 
measuring  a  few  different-sized  patches, 
when  it  is  easy  to  estimate  afterward." 

"Do  you  think  that  as  good  as  weighing 
the  whole  hive?" 

"I  consider  it  much  better.  "While  weigh- 
ing is  much  better  than  guessing  by  lifting 
there  is  a  chance,  where  a  colony  has  a  i)oor 
queen  or  has  become  queen  less,  that  the 
combs  may  be  stored  nearly  full  of  pollen, 
when  the  probability  for  safe  wintering  is  at 
a    minimum    all   around.     This    condition 


neither  the  scales  nor  the  lifting  process 
reveals  at  all.  To  be  sure  of  all  these  little 
kinks,  which,  put  together,  have  all  to  do 
with  our  success,  the  hive  must  be  opened, 
and,  when  open,  it  is  but  a  moment's  work 
to  make  sure  about  the  stores." 

"But  how  do  you  tell  the  age  of  the 
queen?" 

"By  looking  at  the  last  year's  record,  if 
her  wings  are  clipped;  if  not  clii)ped,  I  know 
she  is  of  the  present  year's  rearing,  as  the 
wings  of  all  my  queens  are  generally  clip- 
ped in  fruit  bloom." 

"And  how  about  the  bees?" 

"'Jhe  amount  of  bees  is  told,  and  their 
age,  by  observing  them  on  the  combs.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  combs  are  well  covered, 
and  the  light-colored  and  fuzzy  very  young 
bees  are  numerous,  I  know  that  they  are 
all  right." 

"  How  do  you  keep  track  of  all  the  differ- 
ent hives?" 

"I  carry  some  section  material  with  me; 
and  where  I  come  to  any  hive  where  the 
old  record  is  full  I  use  a  new  one.  After 
filling  out  it  may  read  something  like  this: 
'Aug.  28.  10:  H.  29  lbs.;  B.  500;  Q.  09;  B's 
O.K.'  If  the  hive  is  chaff-packed,  this 
piece  of  section  is  slid  partly  down  in  the 
chaff;  or  if  in  an  uni)acked  hive,  I  i)ut  it  in, 
some  convenient  jilace  where  it  will  not 
become  obliterated.  In  this  way  I  have 
the  record  of  that  hive  for  years,  as  in  some 
cases  there  are  three  and  four  pieces  of  sec- 
tions slid  down  in  the  chatT." 

"I  supi)ose  that  any  colony  having  such 
a  record  as  you  have  just  told  me  about, 
you  consider  in  good  shai)e  for  winter." 

"Yes.  But  if  it  had  as  little  as  25  lbs.  of 
honey  it  would  still  be  all  right,  or  as  little 
as  20  lbs.  will  do  very  well  where  the  bees 
are  to  be  wintered  in  the  cellar." 

"If  any  are  found  deficient  in  anyway, 
what  then?" 

"This  is  noted  on  the  section;  and  when 
the  hive  is  closed  a  stone  is  jilaced  on  the 
center  of  the  top,  which  tells  me  that  it 
needs  looking  after  ;  so  when  all  are  looked 
over,  those  having  the  stones  on  are  looked 
after  again,  and  whatever  is  lacking  is  suj)- 
plied.  That  is,  if  the  (pieen  is  poor  she  is 
killed,  and  a  good  young  vigorous  one  sup- 
plied, so  the  colony  may  be  i)rosperous  the 
next  spring.  If  brood  or  bees  are  lacking, 
and  there  is  not  time  for  a  young  queen  to 
rear  brood,  frames  of  brood  from  a  weak 
colony  or  nucleus  are  given.  If  honey  is 
lacking,  and  there  is  still  a  prospect  that 
more  may  be  gathered,  I  wait  till  Sept.  20; 
and  if  at  that  time  the  lack  is  not  made  u}), 
frames  of  honey,  set  away  as  a  reserve  dur- 
ing the  honey-flow,  are  put  in  to  supply 
what  is  needed." 

More  Testimony  Against  Japanese  Buckwheat. 

This  (Sullivan)  is  a  buckwheat  county,  and  some 
twenty  years  ago  nearly  every  farmer  who  raised 
buckwheat  (myself  included)  tried  the  .Japanese 
variety:  but  It  proved  a  failure  when  compared 
with  the  other  varieties,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
farmer  around  here  who  has  raised  any  of  it  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

Parksvllle,  N.  Y..  .July  11.  A.  W.  Smith. 
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REMOVABLE  SCREEN  BASKETS  IN  AN  UN- 
CAPPING-CAN. 


Some    Refinements  of   the    Details  in  a  Modern 
Extracting-room. 


BY  O.    B.    METCALFE. 


On  page  403,  July  1,  the  editor  describes 
the  ISIcIntyre  uncapping-can  now  used  by 
Mr.  Townsend.  We  used  that  type  of  un- 
capping-can for  two  years.  The  one  we  used 
was  '11/2  feet  wide  by  8  feet  long.  It  was 
much  better  than  the  small  round  cans; 
but  this  spring  I  got  to  work  and  made  one 
that  is  still  better.  It  consists  of  a  rectangu- 
lar tank  2  ft.  deep,  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  long. 
One  man  uncaps  at  each  end,  and  the  cap- 
pings  fall  into  four  screen  baskets  made  of 
galvanized  dog -screen  with  half -inch 
meshes.  The  baskets  are  held  apart  from 
each  other  and  from  the  tank  all  around  by 
yi  X  >^-inch  strips,  all  running  up  and  down, 
so  there  will  be  nothing  to  catch  when  the 
baskets  are  lifted  out  one  at  a  time,  by  the 
turn-down  bales  on  either  side  of  them. 
Around  the  top  of  the  baskets  a  half-inch 
wooden  rim  keeps  the  cappings  from  falling 
down  between  the  baskets  where  they  would 
hinder  the  drainage  which  takes  jilace 
through  all  four  sides  of  each  basket  and 
the  bottom.  The  basket  bottoms  are  made 
loose  so  that  they  can  be  used  to  shove  out 
the  cappings  when  the  baskets  are  taken 
out  and  inverted.  The  four  baskets  occupy 
all  the  space  in  the  uncapping-can  except 
the  half-inch  drainage  space,  and  they  will 
hold  all  the  cappings  two  men  can  cut  off 
in  a  day.  Thus  they  may  have  the  night 
to  drain  and  be  lifted  out  in  four  well-drain- 
ed cakes  the  next  morning.  In  the  very 
bottom  of  the  tank  a  drain-pipe  connects 
with  a  hose  which  carries  the  honey  to  the 
settling- tank  on  the  ground  beside  the  wag- 
on. 

Between  the  uncapping-can  and  the  ex- 
tractor stands  a  comb-box  made  of  galvaniz- 
ed iron  with  a  screen  platform  in  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  a  drain-hole  also.  This  comb- 
box  holds  some  60  frames,  and  thereby  al- 
lows the  uncappers  to  separate  the  combs 
into  groups  of  tender  combs  and  strong  ones, 
or  light  and  heavy.  This  greatly  helps  the 
man  at  the  extractor.  By  the  way,  the  man 
at  the  extractor  needs  his  combs  classified 
when  the  uncappers  get  an  easy  run  and  get 
to  passing  him  honey  at  any  thing  better 
than  a  thousand  pounds  per  hour.  He  also 
needs  a  small  hopper  attached  to  the  top  of 
each  basket,  which  I  hope  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  will  soon  get  to  putting  on  their  frame 
baskets.  Filling  the  passing  baskets  with 
the  power  partly  on,  a  small  hopper  on  each 
basket  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  man  at  the  extract- 


or the  combs  should  all  be  set  in  the  comb- 
box  with  the  top-bars  turned  one  way.  He 
can  more  quickly  get  them  in  the  extractor 
turned  oneway;  and  as  he  takes  them  from 
the  passing  baskets  with  his  left  hand  and 
passes  them  back  of  him  on  to  the  platform 
with  his  right  hand  they  will  fall  all  one  way 
so  they  can  be  picked  up  in  bunches.  To 
do  this  with  the  extractor  moving  pretty 
fast,  the  operator  should  never  take  his  eyes 
from  the  baskets,  and  should  land  the  combs 
by  feel.  He  will  soon  get  to  land  the  tender- 
est  comb  without  injury.  When  he  has  re- 
filled the  extractor,  and  by  the  crank  has 
helped  the  reel  to  get  under  way,  he  can  turn, 
and,  taking  four  combs  the  first  grab  and 
three  the  next,  almost  fill  a  super  in  a  sec- 
ond. The  extra  comb  from  the  eight-frame 
extractor  where  seven  extracting-combs  are 
used  in  an  eight-frame  hive-body  may  be 
left  to  accumulate  to  seven.  Using  this  sys- 
tem I  have  extracted  1200  lbs.  an  hour.  If 
any  one  has  better  systematized  the  man's 
work  at  the  extractor  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

MORE    ABOUT    THAT    DR.    MILLER   PLAN    OF 
PREVENTING  SWARMING  BY  VENTILATION. 

On  page  404,  .luly  1,  Dr.  Miller  accuses  the 
New  Mexico  Chap  of  having  a  faulty  "no- 
ticer"  and  a  "noter  "  that  needs  repairing. 
I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  should  be  glad  if 
others  would  help  me  out  on  this  subject. 
I  feel  complimented  that  Dr.  Miller  took 
time  and  space  to  criticise  me  at  all;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  feel  flattered  enough 
to  abandon  the  point. 

Now,  his  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  bees 
get  too  hot  and  proceed  to  swarm  if  they  are 
not  given  ventilation  enough.  Can  he  an- 
swer the  following  question  with  a  "got  too 
hot "  explanation?  Why  do  our  bees  swarm 
most  in  the  spring  when  the  weather  is  cool 
and  the  honey-flow  the  same  as  it  often  is 
during  a  dearth  in  the  summer?  During 
the  hot  summer  days  we  have  not  had  a 
swarm  in  60  days  from  over  1600  working 
colonies  standing  out  in  the  boiling  hot  sun, 
where  it  is  so  hot  that  now  and  then  the 
combs  in  one  of  the  hives  will  melt  down. 
We  have  the  queen  confined  with  a  queen- 
excluder  to  half  the  space  she  had  in  the 
spring  when  we  could  not  keep  them  from 
swarming  whenever  they  got  a  hive  nearly 
full  of  brood  and  honey.  They  will  swarm 
now  if  they  get  filled  up,  but  they  will  stand 
much  more  crowding  than  they  would  in 
the  spring.  We  have  not  changed  the  en- 
trances. Is  this  not  pretty  good  proof  that 
even  excessive  heat  does  not  cause  swarm- 
ing, and  that  I  am  right  in  my  idea  that  it 
is  a  question  of  scant  room  at  a  time  of  rapid 
brood-rearing?  The  question  I  raised  is, 
"  How  does  ventilation  prevent  swarming?" 
If  the  doctor  tries  to  change  from  hot  air  to 
bad  air  I  have  him  "cornered,"  for,  no  mat- 
ter how  foul  the  air  becomes  in  a  hive,  the 
bees  will  never  swarm  out  unless  they  are 
so  strong  in  bees  and  brood  that  their  in- 
stinct says  they  can  risk  a  division. 

Dr.  Miller  says  that  his  bees  fill   their 
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combs  clear  down  to  the  bottom-bars  just  as 
well  with  those  two-inch  entrances  as  they 
ever  did  with  the  }i  entrances.  Perhaps 
they  do;  but  do  queens  lay  as  many  eggs  in 
all?  It  seems  to  me  they  would  be  inclined 
to  lay  down  there,  since  the  bees  cluster 
down  there.  The  question  is,  "Can  the 
bees  take  care  of  as  much  brood,  especially 
here,  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  so 
great  between  day  and  night?"  If  they  can 
not,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  queen  does 
not  lay  so  much;  and  if  she  does  not  lay  as 
well  w"ith  a  large  entrance  the  result  will  be 
fewer  bees.  This  seemed  to  be  the  case 
where  I  gave  colonies  excessive  ventilation. 
The  strongest  colony  in  our  home  yard  to-day 
is  working  in  three  extracting-supersthrough 
a  >i  X  3-inch  entrance  without  any  ventila- 
tion above. 

I  believe  that  bees  can  keep  their  hives 
right  for  brood-rearing  and  wax-working 
better  with  a  small  entrance  than  with  an 
entrance  as  large  as  ^.  I  am  watching  very 
closely,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
that  any  colony  of  bees  needs  more  than  a 
H  entrance  clear  across  the  front  of  the  hive 
at  any  time.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  a 
big  entrance  stopped  loafing;  but  later  1  no- 
ticed that  at  least  a  great  many  of  the  loaf- 
ers loafed  just  inside.  Somebody  help  me. 
I  can't  battle  alone  with  Dr.  Miller.  I  am 
awfully  afraid  he  will  get  the  best  of  me, 
and  I  am  hollering  for  help. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


IS  THERE  A  NEW  BEE  DISEASE? 

A  Puzzling   Set  of  Symptoms    Resembling    Both 
Paralysis  and  Dysentery. 

BY   E.    F.   ROBINSON. 


On  page  377,  .June  15,  I  notice  Catharine 
Beattie,  describing  the  peculiar  condition 
of  her  bees,  asks  if  it  is  bee  paralysis.  I  have 
seen  four  cases  of  bee  disease  just  like  this, 
and  am  sure  it  is  either  a  constit  utional  weak- 
ness or  an  intestinal  disease  inherited  from 
the  queen,  and  have  proved  most  conclu- 
sively that  it  can  and  must  be  cured  by  re- 
queening.  The  sulphur  treatment  is  entire- 
ly wrong,  without  even  a  theory  to  support 
ii.  As  the  bees  do  not  eat  it,  its  action 
must  be  by  the  fumes  formed  by  the  heat 
of  the  bees  in  the  hive.  Sulphurous  fumes 
act  principally  on  fungoid  growth  on  minute 
animal  life,  neither  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  present  in  bee  paralysis,  as  paralysis  is 
understood  to  be  an  affection  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Two  of  the  cases  under  my  notice  were 
with  bee-keeping  friends  in  \'ictoria.  Not 
knowing  any  better  remedy  I  advised  trying 
the  sulphur  treatment,  but  both  colonies 
dwindled  away  and  died  right  out  during 
the  winter.  My  third  case  was  among  my 
own  bees  in  \'ictoria.  The  queen  was  pur- 
chased in  the  summer  of  either  1895  or  '96 — 
rather  late  in  the  season,  I  think.  The  col- 
ony wintered  well;   but  in  the  spring   the 


trouble  developed  just  as  described  by  Miss 
Beattie.  The  bees  would  crawl  out  of  the 
hive,  and  be  dragged  out  by  the  healthy 
bees  in  a  listless,  sluggisk  manner,  bodies 
all  swollen  up  as  in  dysentery,  the  wings 
half  extended.  The  bees  would  lie  on  the 
ground  close  about  the  hive.  If  I  attempt- 
ed to  pick  one  up  it  would  make  a  feeble 
movement  with  its  wings,  but  show  no 
desire  to  move  its  body.  On  opening  the 
hive  I  found  the  rabbets  under  the  ends  of 
top-bars  full  of  these  swollen,  lethargic  bees, 
without  strength  or  desire  to  move.  I  found 
on  pressing  the  bodies  that  a  nasty,  foul- 
smelling,  yellow  mass  would  be  expelled, 
but  not  by  the  natural  outlet,  always  by  a 
rupture  on  the  bee's  right  side. 

The  question  is,  "Why  should  this  pecul- 
iar condition  prevail?"  Does  it  not  show" 
that  the  intestines  were  blocked  by  consti- 
pation? Again,  we  may  ask  if  the  bees  were 
not  eating  pollen  (but  there  was  no  reason 
to,  as  there  was  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
and  dandelion  and  fruit  bloom  in  plenty). 
What  produces  this  viscid  mass  of  yellow 
substance?  Surely  not  honey  —  perhaps 
some  disease  of  the  intestines.  It  could  not 
be  what  they  had  gathered,  as  other  colonies 
were  quite  healthy.  I  sent  some  of  these 
diseased  bees  to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  ex- 
planation, as  they  were  from  a  queen  of 
their  raising,  and  not  twelve  months  old. 
The  suggestion  of  poison  from  tree-spraying 
was  offered;  but  that  theory  did  not  hold,  as 
other  bees  were  not  affected,  and  it  contin- 
ued to  get  worse  with  the  mature  bees,  but 
the  brood  was  quite  healthy  and  lasted  long 
— after  fruit  had  all  set,  well  into  .July. 

I  tried  the  sulphur,  and  fed  a  syrup  with 
formic  acid  added,  but  all  to  no  use.  As  the 
queen  was  very  prolific,  and  the  bees  hand- 
somely marked,  I  hesitated  to  break  up  the 
colony.  But  I  smothered  the  lot,  burnt 
combs  of  brood,  and  painted  the  inside  of 
the  hive  and  bottom-board  with  strong  car- 
bolic acid.  Twenty-eight  miles  from  \Tcto- 
ria  I  have  my  outyard.  There  is  little  or  no 
fruit  grown  there,  and  I  am  positive  no 
spraying  is  practiced,  as  I  have  failed  to  see 
any  fruit-tree  pests  around. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  an  Italian  colony 
showed  the  trouble  just  as  described  abo\  e 
— the  only  one  out  of  thirty  colonies.  I  tried 
the  i)ressing  of  the  bees'  abdomens  as  be- 
fore, witli  the  same  results — bursting  from 
the  right  side.  I  had  colonies  each  side  of 
the  affected  one,  six  feet  apart,  but  all  re- 
mained healthy.  As  I  was  receiving  some 
imported  queens  in  .June  I  killed  the  queens 
in  the  affected  colony  and  introduced  one  of 
my  new  stock,  left  the  bees,  brood,  and  hon- 
ey in  the  affected  colony  just  as  it  was  (and 
it  was  very  bad)  to  see  what  would  become 
of  it.  It  gradually  recovered.  I  never  fed 
or  bothered  with  the  colony  at  all — just  let 
it  shift  for  itself  as  an  experiment.  As  it 
had  stored  very  little  honey  I  fed  it  up  for 
winter  in  September.  It  wintered  well;  and 
to-day,  .June  24,  it  had  eight  frames  full 
of  beautiful  brood,  besides  six  frames  in  a 
shallow  extracting-super,  equal   to  a  total 
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of  12>^  Langstroth  frames,  all  healthy,  and 
in  splendid  condition. 

I  would  advise  Miss  Beattie  to  requeen 
her  afTected  colonies,  and  earnestly  ask  that 
her  letter  and  your  humble  servant's  reply 
be  sent  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  as  my  obser- 
vations may  suggest  the  line  of  investiga- 
tion. Requeening  is  the  cure,  but  it  is  well 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Have  you  any  record  of  alfalfa  failing  to 
set  seed  because  of  the  scarcity  of  bees  to 
bring  about  the  needed  fructification?  I 
have  a  case  reported  from  a  hot  irrigated  dis- 
trict. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

[Dr.  Phillips'  opinion  on  this  question 
would  be  appreciated  by  our  readers.  Can 
a  queen  bring  trouble  of  this  kind? 

In  reply  to  your  last  paragrai)h,  we  do 
not  recall  any  such  record  or  report. — Kc] 


SHAKING  BEES. 


The  Experience  of  One  who  has  Actually  "  Shook 
'em." 


BY   WALTER  S.    POUDER. 


I  have  just  read  the  article  by  Geo.  W. 
Williams,  page  449,  July  15,  in  which  he 
wishes  to  hear  from  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience rather  than  further  theories.  I  am 
shaking  as  if  I  had  palsy  to  reply  to  that  ar- 
ticle. Some  fifteen  years  ago  shaking  bees 
was  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  I  wrote  it  up  at 
that  time  for  the  Indiana  Farmer  under 
the  caption  of  "Swarming  Without  In- 
crease." I  did  a  lot  of  experimenting  to 
learn  the  limitations,  and  I  watched  many 
others  take  it  up,  some  with  success  and 
many  with  failures.  If  Mr.  Williams  will 
keep  on  shaking  his  bees  during  a  poor  hon- 
ey season,  or  at  any  time  when  honey  is 
scarce,  he  will  soon  shake  his  bees  all  away. 
On  the  other  hand,  shaking,  swarming,  and 
producing  comb  honey  fits  in  most  beauti- 
fully if  a  certain  course  is  pursued.  Who 
has  not  been  seriously  annoyed  by  having 
a  swarm  issue  when  a  super  was  just  about 
half  or  more  filled?  We  hive  the  new  swarm; 
but  by  the  time  the  two  hives  have  gained 
strength  to  work  again  in  supers,  the  flow 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  such  cases  I  learn- 
ed to  shake  the  bees  from  the  parent  colony 
with  the  new  swarm,  but  I  found  certain 
conditions  that  meant  failure  or  success,  ac- 
cording to  several  very  important  details. 
The  new  swarm  must  be  hived  with  starters 
only  in  brood-frames,  using  a  queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board  and  placing  the  comb-hon- 
ey super  on  the  hive.  Every  bee  should 
then  be  brushed  or  shaken  with  the  new 
swarm.  This  hive  will  now  produce  more 
surplus  comb  honey  than  any  other  hive 
supposed  to  be  a  normal  hive  in  the  same 
yard.  Some  will  ask  why.  AVell,  the  bees 
j:o  right  in  the  super,  storing  and  build- 
ing comb.  They  will  build  nice  worker 
comb  in  the  brood-frames,  and  fast  enough 


to  accommodate  the  queen.  There  is  no 
brood  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  entire 
force  concentrate  their  energies  on  storing 
honey  in  super. 

Mr.  Williams  infers  that  he  gets  as  satis- 
factory results  by  placing  one  frame  of 
brood  in  brood-chamber,  or  returning  all 
the  brood.  With  me,  this  or  either  would 
be  ruinous  and  a  total  failure.  If  a  comb  is 
placed  in  the  brood-chamber  the  bees  will 
exert  their  energies  there  instead  of  in  the 
super,  and  the  honey-cells  on  the  comb  will 
be  drawn  to  an  abnormal  length,  ruining 
the  adjoining  combs.  To  return  all  the 
brood  would  be  worse  than  folly,  with  me. 
Full  sheets  wired  in  the  brood-chamber  are 
not  desirable,  because  they  provide  too 
much  storage,  and  our  object  is  to  get  hon- 
ey stored  in  the  super.  Those  who  have  re- 
ported failures  to  me  have  invariably  com- 
mitted one  of  the  errors  about  conditions  in 
the  brood-chamber.  Inch  starters  in  brood- 
frames  is  the  correct  method,  and  any  devi- 
ation will  bring  unfavorable  results. 

Now  some  one  will  ask  about  the  combs 
of  brood  which  we  have  to  take  care  of.  They 
can  be  distributed  to  weaker  colonies;  but  if 
you  are  a  good  bee-keeper  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  weak  colonies  during  the  swarming^ 
season,  because  you  are  supposed  to  have 
equalized  the  strength  before  the  season 
opened.  If  one  has  an  extractor,  perhaps 
the  most  profitable  method  would  be  to 
place  the  brood  in  a  third  story  on  a  hive 
with  a  queen-excluder  on  the  lower  brood- 
chamber.  As  fast  as  brood  hatches,  the  cells 
will  be  used  for  honey;  and  in  a  few  days  all 
larvae  are  sealed  over,  so  that  in  extracting 
there  is  no  thromng-out  of  larvse. 

In  this  we  have  natural  swarming  with- 
out increase;  but  if  one  desired  increase  the 
plans  could  be  deviated  accordingly.  For 
instance,  queen-cells  could  be  saved,  and 
enough  bees  left  on  the  brood  to  protect  it. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SUB-EARTH  VENTILATION  FOR   BEE-CEL- 
LARS. 


The  Pipe  Line  Should  be  Water-tight. 


BY  S.  T.  PETTIT. 


In  the  80's,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  sub-earth 
ventilators.  The  thing  looked  so  reasona- 
ble, that,  without  due  consideration,  I  spent 
some  money  on  it,  and  put  down  one  that 
I  thought  was  right  up  to  date,  and  so  it 
was.  But  it  proved  to  be  only  an  edifying 
failure.  It  was  simply  a  six-inch  tile-drain, 
varying  in  depth  from  three  to  six  feet.  It 
entered  the  cellar  about  two  feet  above  the 
bottom.  From  the  cellar  it  extended  north- 
west. This  was  in  its  favor,  for  the  coldest 
winds  are  generally  from  that  direction, 
which  increased  the  flow  of  air  through  it 
into  the  cellar  when  most  needed. 

It  proved  a  decided  help  in  maintaining 
an  even  temperature  in  the  cellar;  but  it 
filled   the    cellar  with   air    saturated  with 
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moisture.  Drops  of  water  were  trickling 
down  the  stone  walls,  even  the  timbers 
above  were  wet,  and  drops  of  water  were 
hanging  from  them.  In  a  short  time  the 
ends  of  the  timbers  against  the  walls  rotted 
so  one  could  pick  them  to  pieces  with  the 
fingers.  The  bees  were  damp,  and  many  of 
the  combs  moldy. 

Another  objection  to  tile  is  that,  in  windy 
weather,  earth  air  will  find  its  way  through 
the  tile  into  the  cellar  instead  of  pure  air 
through  the  tube.  Of  course,  in  time  I 
closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  cellar,  and 
gave  ventilation  through  dark  passages 
l^laced  in  the  windows. 

I  have  not  tried  it,  but  am  confident  that 
an  iron  pipe,  not  less  than  6  inches  in  di- 
ameter, will  prove  a  useful  ventilator.  It 
must  be  water-tight;  then,  as  moisture  will 
not  go  through  iron,  the  air  in  going  through 
the  tube  will  be  warmed  and  delivered  into 
the  cellar  dry  and  in  condition  to  take  up 
moisture  and  give  out  heat.  Then  as  the  air 
flows  in  at  onie  place  and  out  at  another  the 
cellar  is  kept  sweet,  dry,  and  at  a  fairly 
even  temperature.  Glazed  tile  has  been 
suggested  instead  of  iron;  but  it  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat. 

Lay  of  the  land  permitting,  the  ventilat- 
or should  extend  from  the  cellar  in  a  west- 
erly to  northwesterly  direction.  It  should 
be'well  below  the  frost-line,  and,  I  think, 
about  100  feet  long.  Air  being  influenced 
by  temperature  and  winds  is  very  fickle;  so 
I  believe  that,  for  best  results,  the  pipe 
should  be  about  level  from  end  to  end.  If 
necessary,  an  elbow  can  be  used  to  bring 
the  end  of  pipe  above  ground.  The  sub- 
earth  ventilator  does  not  occupy  the  place 
in  bee-cellars  that  its  evident  usefulness 
claims  for  it. 

Besides  drying  and  warming  in  cold  win- 
ter weather,  it  can  be  used  to  cool,  comfort, 
and  quiet  the  bees  in  warm  spells  in  win- 
ter. For  this  purpose  a  cowl  can  be  used 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe  to  force  air 
through  it  into  the  cellar.  Another  thing, 
its  passage  through  the  tube  will  raise  its 
temi)erature,  which  may  have  pollen  too 
near  the  freezing-point,  and  so  make  the 
ventilator  more  useful  when  the  next  cold 
snap  comes  along. 

It  occurs  to  me  that,  during  warm  spells 
in  winter,  there  may  be  condensation  in  the 
sub-earth  ventilator.  To  get  rid  of  the  wa- 
ter, one  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower  than 
the  other.  If,  owing  to  the  lay  of  the  land, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  elbow  at  the  out- 
er end,  then  the  end  entering  the  cellar 
must  be  lower  than  the  other.  A  vessel  of 
some  kind  can  be  placed  to  catch  what  may 
come  in.  No  water  should  stand  in  the 
ventilator. 

Aylmer  (W.),  Ont.,  Can.,  June  30. 

[Our  experience  with  wintering  hives  in 
the  bee-eellar  under  the  machine-shop  con- 
vinces us  that,  when  the  bees  get  restless, 
pure  air  will  quiet  them  when  nothing  else 
will.  When  the  outside  air  is  warm  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  ventilate  with  windows;  but 


very  of  tenjsthe  foulest  air  exists  when  it  is 
very  cold  outside,  and  here  is  where  the 
sub-earth  ventilator  would  be  a  help.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  most  of  the  failures  of 
sub-earth  ventilators  were  due  to  the  influx 
of  wet  air? — Ed.] 


COMB   HONEY  PRODUCED  WITHOUT    SEP- 
ARATORS. 


BY  NELSON   M.    GOOD. 


I  have  tried  to  profit  by  every  man's  ex- 
perience; and  after  giving  separators  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  I  have  completely  dis- 
carded them,  using  only  one  on  each  side  of 
the  super.  I  set  my  hives  level,  and  weight 
them  with  stones  so  that  a  strong  wind  will 
not  shake  them,  and  use  a  starter  in  the 
sections  that  reaches  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down.  This  starter  hangs  straight  in 
the  center.  I  am  careful  to  fasten  the  start- 
er so  it  will  not  fall  down  nor  hang  crook- 
ed. This  is  the  secret  and  assurance  of  a 
nice  super  of  honey  with  straight  even 
comb.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
nearly  all  rules;  but  I  have  a  larger  per  cent 
of  straight  marketable  honey  in  this  way 
than  I  can  possibly  get  by  using  separators 
of  any  kind;  and  my  honey  is  good  stand- 
ard weight — a  little  more  than  is  required, 
and  yet  this  extra  weight,  I  consider,  does 
not  cost  me  any  thing,  for  my  bees  work 
faster,  I  believe,  without  the  separators. 

My  neighbor  has  nearly  300  stands  of 
bees,  and  he  looked  my  honey  over  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  said  that  I  had  more 
perfect  comb  honey  on  an  average,  without 
the  separators,  than  he  had  with  them. 
Yet  it  was  no  new  thing  with  me.  I  have 
proved  it  over  and  over  until  I  am  well  sat- 
isfied as  to  results.  I  will  add  that  I  took 
first  and  second  prizes  year  before  last  at 
four  different  fairs,  viz.,  Grand  Jnnction, 
Glenwood  Springs,  Aspen,  and  Grand  Val- 
ley, Colorado. 

Many  times  bees  fasten  their  comb  to  sep- 
arators, and  thus  make  a  break  in  the 
comb,  when,  if  the  separator  was  not  there, 
the  comb  would  be  straight  and  sealed. 

Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  July  20. 

[Some  bee-keepers  are  able  to  produce 
fine  comb  honey  without  separators;  but  in 
most  cases,  either  owing  to  hives  not  being 
properly  leveled,  or  to  some  other  cause,  the 
sections  are  found  to  be  filled  very  uneven- 
ly. That  bees  work  better  when  no  sepa- 
rators are  used,  can  not  be  doubted. — Ed.] 


Foundation  22  Years  Old  Accepted  by  the  Bees. 

My  experience  fully  aerees  with  that  of  Dr.  Miller 
as  regards  the  comparative  merits  of  old  and  new 
foundation.  I  am  now  using  some  foundation  in 
sections  that  is  over  20  years  old,  and  bees  do  not 
seem  to  discriminate  against  it  in  the  least.  It  is 
still  in  original  packages,  as  it  came  from  the  man- 
ufacturer 22  years  ago  this  summer.  Part  of  it  I 
used  in  Ohio,  before  coming  .south,  and  I  am  now 
using  the  remainder  of  it  without  any  signs  of  det- 
riment. Samuel  Rau. 

Hendersonville.  N.  C,  May  16,  1910. 
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HORIZONTAL,   AND   VERTICAL  WIRING   COMPARED. 

Note  that  the  comb  at  the  left,  built  from  horizontally  wired  foundation,  is  perfect  except  for  the  slight 
sagging.  The  comb  at  the  right,  built  from  foundation  reinforced  with  seven  vertical  wires  and  two  hor- 
izontal wires,  is  very  irregular. 


AN  OBJECT-LESSON    IN    VERTICAL    AND 
HORIZONTAL  WIRING. 

Some  Surprises. 


BY   B.   R.   ROOT. 


A  short  time  ago,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  referred  to  the  fact  that  horizontal  wir- 
ing did  not  prevent  the  sag  in  foundation; 
that  it  had  been  found  that  the  five  or  six 
rows  of  cells  next  to  the  top-bar  would  gen- 
erally contain  honey  rather  than  brood,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  cells  were  stretched 
too  much  for  the  queen  to  occupy.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  wire  on  the  vertical  plan  with 
thick  top-bars.  Various  schemes  showing 
up  and  down  wires  have  been  given  in  these 
columns,  but  none  of  them  are  really  satis- 
factory. More  than  once  the  desirability  of 
having  vertical  wires  incorporated  into  foun- 
dation during  the  i:)rocess  of  making  has 
been  expressed.  So  much  was  said  that 
some  two  or  three  months  ago  we  perfected 
a  machine  by  which  this  could  be  done.  We 
sent  out  a  few  test  lots  of  foundation  with 
vertical  wires  already  incorporated  in  the 
wax.  We  also  put  quite  a  quantity  of  tliis 
jiroduct  in  our  own  home  yard.  This  foun- 
dation with  the  wires  already  in  was  secur- 
ed to  the  top-bar  by  the  wedge-groove  plan. 
One  or  more  horizontal  wires  in  addition 
served  to  hold  the  sheet  along  the  center 
line  of  the  frame.  When  the  bees  began  to 
draw  it  out  there  was  every  promise  that 
the  plan  was  going  to  be  a  success.  But 
further  developments  proved  otherwise. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  comb 
from  vertically  wired  foundation  was  wavy 


as  the  subjoined  illustration  will  show.  In 
the  engraving  on  the  left  will  be  seen  an  or- 
dinary horizontally  wired  frame  of  founda- 
tion. On  the  right  will  be  seen  a  fair  sam- 
ple of  a  vertically  stayed  comb  with  its  hills 
and  valleys.  The  vertical  depressions  are 
directly  over  the  wire.  Squint  along  the 
row  of  cells  and  you  will  see  that  the  foun- 
dation in  the  horizontally  wired  frame  has 
sagged  a  little.  Nothing  of  this  kind  ap- 
pears in  the  other.  But  there  is  an  objec- 
tionable waviness,  as  before  mentioned. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  great  surprise.  If  this 
waviness  were  confined  to  only  one  of  these 
vertically  wired  frames,  or  even  to  two  or 
three  of  them,  we  should  not  think  very 
much  about  it;  but  nearly  every  one  of  these 
combs  having  vertical  supports  shows  this 
very  objectionable  defect. 

Years  ago,  when  we  used  vertical  wiring 
exclusively,  we  saw"  no  such  trouble;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  were  then 
using  a  much  heavier  grade  of  foundation. 
The  light  brood  foundation  of  20  or  25  years 
ago  had  a  very  thick  base,  or  midrib,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  grade  of  to-day.  While 
it  is  true  that  we  could  remedy  these  verti- 
cal waves  by  using  a  heavier  grade  of  foun- 
dation, we  would  lose  one  very  important 
object  that  we  sought  to  secure  by  the  use 
of  the  vertical  wires — namely,  economy  of 
wax.  It  would  be  far  more  practicable  to 
use  a  heavier  grade  of  foundation  for  hori- 
zontal wiring  than  with  vertical. 

Since  our  preliminary  experiiBents  with 
vertical  wiring  we  have  been  working  out 
another  plan  of  horizontal  wiring  which  we 
believe  is  going  to  solve  the  difficulty  to  a 
great  extent  if  not  entirely.     The  scheme  is 
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simply  this:  String  the  wires  closer  together 
near  the  top-bar  about  an  inch  apart.  The 
other  wires,  if  they  are  needed,  can  be  plac- 
ed increasingly  further  apart  as  we  approach 
the  bottom-bar.  The  sag,  or  the  major  i  or- 
tion  of  it,  with  the  old  kind  of  horizontal 
wiring,  occurred  near  the  top-bar.  It  is  this 
part  of  the  foundation  that  should  be  rein- 
forced more  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
The  bottom  wire,  if  used  at  all,  is  only  nec- 
essary to  hold  the  foundation  centrally  in 
the  frames;  and  then,  besides,  it  serves  the 
further  purpose  that,  when  the  comb  is  turn- 
ed over  for  examination,  it  will  not  fall  out. 

But  quite  another  surprise  awaited  us. 
We  found  that,  during  the  drawing  of  the 
foundation  into  comb,  there  will  not  be  much 
sag;  but  the  sag  is  quite  apt  to  take  place  a 
year  or  two  afterward.  During  hot  weather, 
especially  if  it  is  very  warm  and  the  combs 
are  filled  heavy  with  honey,  they  will  have 
a  tendency  to  sag.  This  elongation  of  the 
cells  takes  place  so  gradually  tliat  the  ordi- 
nary apiarist  does  not  observe  it;  but  if  he 
will  take  a  horizontally  wired  frame  contain- 
ing light  brood  foundation,  and  put  it  in  a 
hive,  he  will  find  that  the  foundation  will 
be  drawn  out  with  almost  no  appreciable 
sag.  He  is  apt  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
horizontal  wiring  is  good  enough  for  him. 
But  let  him  look  at  that  comb  two  years 
afterward  and  he  will  probably  find  a  very 
appreciable  sag. 

When  we  found  that  all  vertically  wired 
foundation  was  wavy  w^e  wrote  to  Dr.  Miller 
and  asked  him  if  he  found  any  waviness 
with  his  "splinted  "  foundation.  He  repli- 
ed that  he  saw  none;  but  if  we  remember 
correctly  we  saw  some  splinted  combs  that 
were  wavy.  Perhaps  there  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  it  in  these  columns.  We  should  be 
glad  to  get  reports  from  those  who  have  been 
"splinting"  their  foundation. 

Later. — At  the  beginning  of  this  article 
we  stated  that  we  were  unable  to  account 
for  the  waviness  in  the  vertically  wired 
comb.  A  careful  examination  of  the  en- 
graving on  the  right  will  show  an  interest- 
ing fact.  Just  notice  that  in  addition  to 
the  vertical  wires  there  are  two  horizontal 
wires,  one  about  a  third  of  the  way  down, 
and  the  other  about  \yi  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom-bar. Right  along  the  line  of  those 
two  wires  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  wavi- 
ness; that  is  to  say,  the  comb  is  as  straight 
as  a  board  directly  over  each  wire.  The 
same  is  true  over  the  vertical  wires.  Now, 
the  spaces  between  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal wires  are  bulged.  This  suggests  the  fact 
that  foundation  in  the  process  of  drawing 
out  expands  both  vertically  and  laterally. 
In  the  horizontally  wired  frame  shown  in 
the  illustration  on  the  left,  where  there  are 
no  vertical  wires,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  downward  expansion;  and  the  four  wires 
are,  apparently,  sufficient  to  prevent  lateral 
expansion,  and  hence  we  have  a  perfect- 
looking  flat  comb  except  that  we  note  a 
slight  sagging.  In  this  connection  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  this  horizontally  wir- 
ed comb  was  taken  from  the  hive  just  as  it 


was  drawn  out,  or,  rather,  shortly  after.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  this  comb  will  show 
more  sag  two  years  hence  than  now. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that,  if  foundation  is  wired  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  we  shall  have  a  perfect 
comb  without  sag  and  without  waviness. 
But  this  introduces  the  factor  of  extra  ex- 
pense; and  it  would,  therefore,  be  cheaper  to 
use  horizontal  wires  and  a  heavier  grade  of 
foundation  than  to  use  the  light  brood  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  wiring.  But  from 
present  indications  it  would  appear  that 
placing  the  wires  near  the  top-bar  and  closer 
to  each  other,  will  still  permit  the  use  of 
light  brood  foundation. 

We  shall  have  some  illustrations  later  on 
that  will  tell  the  story;  and  it  will  be  a  true 
story,  for  the  photo  does  not  lie. 


BEES  CARRYING  EGGS  TO  REAR  BROOD. 


Is  This  Unusual? 


BY   W.   T.    BRAND. 

During  our  recent  drouth  in  the  honey- 
flow  I  found  it  necessary  to  feed  some  of  my 
bees.  As  I  did  not  want  to  buy  sugar  and 
put  it  into  the  brood  I  decided  to  cage  my 
queens  until  the  flow  started  again.  I  caged 
them  about  .July  5.  July  15  I  went  through 
them  to  cut  out  the  "forced  "  cells  which  I 
expected  to  find.  I  was  very  much  surpris- 
ed to  find  eggs  and  young  brood  as  well  as 
queen-cells.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  was  taking  place.  If  there  was  anoth- 
er queen,  why  were  those  queen-cells  there? 
I  looked  for  another  queen,  but  in  vain.  I 
shook  them  through  a  queen-excluder,  but 
still  no  second  queen.  The  old  queen  was 
still  in  the  cage.  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  left  it  and  resumed  my  work.  Before 
long  I  came  to  another  case  of  the  kind. 
This  time  I  determined  to  solve  the  mystery. 
I  soon  found  out  what  was  wrong  or  hap- 
jiening.  The  queen  was  laying  eggs  on  the 
wire  netting  of  the  cage  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  and  the  bees  were  reaching 
through  the  wire  and  getting  the  eggs,  plac- 
ing them  in  the  cells,  and  taking  care  of 
them.  I  found  about  15  out  of  175  at  the 
same  trick.  Is  this  unusual?  I  have  had 
ten  years'  active  experience  among  the  bees, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  any 
thing  of  the  same  nature. 

LaSalle,  Col. 

[While  we  knew  that  bees  would  carry 
eggs  from  one  part  of  the  brood-nest  to  the 
other,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
rejiorted  instances  like  this  where  bees  ac- 
tually took  eggs  from  the  wire  cloth  of  a 
caged  queen  and  deposited  them  in  cells 
and  raised  brood.  Our  correspondent  seems 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  we 
do  not  believe  he  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
that  the  bees  actually  moved  the  eggs. 
This  is  really  an  interesting  fact  in  bee-lore, 
and  if  any  one  else  has  had  any  exjierience 
like  it  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 
—Ed.] 
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THE   ABC   AND  X  Y  Z   PLAN   OF  TRANSFERRING   FROM   A  BEE-TREE;   THE   BEES   TRANSFER 

THEMSELVES. 


TRANSFERRING  FROM  A  BEE-TREE  WITH- 
OUT MUTILATING  THE  TREE. 


BY  GEO.  W.  BEARD. 


In  the  fall  of  1908  I  cut  a  bee-tree — that 
is,  I  cut  out  the  top  containing  the  bees  and 
lowered  it  to  the  ground  with  a  rope.  I 
then  brought  the  log  home  and  stood  it  up 
in  the  fork  of  a  peach-tree. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  colony  proved  to 
be  in  good  shape;  and,  although  I  liked  the 
novelty  of  having  it  in  the  log,  I  knew  that, 
if  they  were  in  a  good  hive,  they  might  re- 
imburse me  for  skinning  my  shins  in 
climbing  that  tree.  But  how  M'as  I  to  get 
them  out  of  that  log  ? 

About  this  time  I  received  a  golden  queen 
which  I  had  ordered,  and  in  introducing  I 
put  the  old  queen  on  two  frames  of  brood 
and  one  of  honey  to  hold  in  reserve  in  case 
the  new  queen  was  killed.  The  new  queen 
was  accepted,  and  as  I  am  only  an  amateur 
I  didn't  like  to  kill  the  old  queen.  To  be 
sure,  I  could  put  the  brood  back  in  the  hive; 
but  the  queen  ? 

A  few  days  later,  while  reading  in  my 


ABC  and  X  Y  Z  (and,  by  the  way,  if  an 
amateur  hasn't  that  book  he  should  get  it 
at  once)  I  found  on  page  48  these  words: 
"How  to  get  bees  out  of  bee-trees,"  etc. 
Right  there  I  found  what  to  do  with  my 
old  queen  w^hich  was  now  doing  well  in  the 
three-frame  nucleus.  I  placed  a  barrel  be- 
side the  log,  and  on  the  barrel  I  put  a  hive 
containing  five  frames  of  full-sheet  founda- 
tion. The  hole  in  the  log  was  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  so  I  sawed  out  a  board 
six  inches  square  and  made  a  one-inch  hole 
in  the  center  and  fastened  a  Porter  bee- 
escape  over  the  hole.  Next  I  made  a,  3)4- 
inch  cloth  ring  by  twisting  a  cloth  and 
tying  the  ends  together. 

Placing  the  escape-board,  cloth  ring,  nails, 
and  hammer  so  they  would  be  handy,  I 
put  the  three-frame  nucleus  with  the  old 
queen  in  the  hive  on  the  barrel.  Then, 
using  the  cloth  ring  as  a  washer,  I  nailed 
the  escape-board  over  the  hole  in  the  log, 
being  careful  to  place  the  escape  so  the  bees 
could  come  out  but  could  not  get  back  in. 
This  was  done  when  the  most  bees  were 
flying;  and  before  I  could  get  away  the 
board  and  corner  of  the  hive  were  covered 
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with  l)ees  that  were  cominp;  in  from  the 
field,  while  those  in  the  log  were  coming 
l)elhr.ell  through  the  escajie,  having  been 
stirred  up  by  driving  the  nails. 

In  two  hours  I  had  a  good  strong  colony 
in  the  hive,  and  more  coming  out  of  the 
log.  Now,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
left  them  just  as  they  were  for  five  weelvs, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  I  removed  the  es- 
cape from  the  board,  leaving  the  board  over 
the  hole.  I  then  sulphured  the  queen  and 
remaining  bees  that  were  still  in  the  log  by 
blowing  the  sulphur  fumes  through  the 
one-inch  hole  in  the  board.  After  giving 
them  a  gootl  dose  of  sulphur  I  closed  up  the 
hole  with  a  cork.  In  about  12  hours  I  re- 
moved the  cork  and  waited  one  week  more. 
The  bees  from  the  hive  piled  into  that  log, 
and  brought  out  the  honey,  i)utting  it  in 
the  hive. 

I'ittsfield,  111. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Laurel    Canyon    Bee-keeper  Who   Sells    His 

Whole  Crop  from  a  Small  Store 

Close  to  the  Apiary. 


BY  MRS.    H.    G.    ACKLIN. 


A  trip  to  beautiful  Hollywood,  from  this 
city,  is  interesting  at  any  time;  but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  it  is  perfectly  delightful, 
especially  after  a  refreshing  rain,  which  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  day 
previous  to  this  visit.  Green  fields  are  eve- 
ry where  between  the  two  cities — or,  I  should 
say,  between  IjOS  Angeles  and  its  attractive 
suburb,  as  "they  two  "  are  now  one,  Holly- 
wood having  been  annexed  to  the  larger 
city  at  a  recent  election. 

(iuite  extensive  fields  of  peas  in  bloom 
can  be  seen  from  the  trolley  car;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  blossom  is  honey- 
producing.  Carnations  and  many  other  va- 
rieties of  flowers  are  grown  in  many  places 


PARTIAL  VIEW  OF   DAVID   K.    SMITH'S  APIARY,  NKAR   l.()S   AN- 
GELES, CALIFORNIA. 


along  the  way.     There  are  a  few  orange  and 
lemon  orchards,  also  olive-groves. 

At  the  end  of  the  car  line,  where  the  road 
starts  up  the  canyon  at  a  gentle  slo})e,  is  an 
orange  an<l  lemon  grove.  Undei  theorange- 
trees  the  ground  was  as  white  as  if  snow  had 
fallen;  but  on  looking  at  the  trees  one  miss- 
ed no  bloom,  as  they  were  literally  one  mass 
of  white  with  green  leaves  peeping  out  be- 
tween; and  the  fragrance  of  those  blossoms 
is  beyond  compare.  In  trying  to  describe 
the  delicious  odor  of  an  orange-grove  in 
bloom,  a  friend  said  last  spring,  "It  is  like 
stepping  out  into  Paradise." 

After  an  invigorating  walk  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  along  this  canyon  road, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  one,  as 
automobiles  are  passing  and  repassing  al- 
most constantly,  the  ai)iary  of  Mr.  David 
K.  Smith  comes  into  view.  He  has  terrac- 
ed the  side  hill  just  opposite  the  road  and 
across  a  little  ravine,  and  on  those  level  stei)S 
he  has  placed  his  175  colonies  of  bees. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  small  honey-store  on  a 
level  with  and  just  beside  the  road,  so  an 
auto  or  any  vehicle  can  be  driven  alongside, 
and  the  occupants  procure  honey  without 
alighting.  In  fact,  he  disjioses  of  his  entire 
crop  at  very  good  prices,  right  from  that  lit- 
tle store;  and  last  season  he  bought  oS  ten- 
gallon  cases  more  to  supi)lv  his  trade.  If 
every  bee-keeper  could  ])lan  some  wa>'  of 
disposing  of  his  honey  crop  as  successfully 
as  has  Mr.  Smith,  the  honey  commission 
men  might  go  out  of  business. 

Just  over  the  little  range  of  mountains 
from  where  this  apiary  is  located  is  San  Fer- 
nando \'alley,  a  fertile  farming  country 
twenty-five  by  thirty  miles  in  extent,  or 
thereabout.  AlDOut  two  miles  to  the  west,  and 
iq)  grade  all  the  way,  is  I^ookout  Mountain, 
from  whose  little  liat  top  can  be  seen  the 
whole  country  roundabout,  including  the 
grand  old  Pacific,  towns  intervening,  and 
beach  towns — Santa  Catalina  Island,  and 
islands  still  further  out.  A  party,  including 
the  writer,  reached  this  little  eminence  one 
evening  last  fall  just 
after  the  sun  had  dis- 
appeared.  and  the 
beauty  of  it  all  was 
beyond  description. 

The  honey  flora  on 
these  small  moun- 
tains is  limited.  The 
bees  wt're  gathering 
jiollen  from  the  li\e 
oak,  and  possibly 
some  from  sycatnore- 
trees.  The  manzani- 
ta  docs  not  flourish 
there.  I  obtained 
s|)ecimens  of  two 
kinds  of  sage  and  the 
horehound  plant.  The 
calnip  i)lant  has  been 
tried,  and  yielded  well 
for  a  time,  but  could 
not  survive  the  long 
dry  summers.  The 
sag  e  s',     white     and 
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There  is  a  danger  sign  in  plain  view  from 
the  honey-store,  warning  any  intruder  who 
might  otherwise  care  to  brave  the  bees.  I 
was  nearly  across  the  narrow  ravine,  bees 
and  sign  notwithstanding,  when  Mr.  Smith 
met  me,  doubtless  wondering  what  I  meant. 
I  soon  explained  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
bees,  and  could  not  resist  having  a  talk  with 
a  bee-keeper,  so  he  gave  me  a  rustic  chair 
under  a  live  oak,  and  we  "swapped  lies" 
for  about  half  an  hour. 

Speaking  of  lies,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
that  there  could  be  any  liars  among  Califor- 
nia bee-keepers,  especially  in  such  locations 


ANOTHER  VIEW   OF   THE   SMITH   APIARY,  SHOWING  THE  HONEY-HOUSE   AND   LARGE   COR- 
RUGATED TANK. 

black,  are  making  a  luxuriant  growth,  the 
latter  having  commenced  to  blossom.  The 
first  surplus  honey  obtained  in  this  canyon 
is  from  the  black  sage. 

Laurel  Canyon  is  situated  so  near  the 
ocean  that  probably  it  never  gets  extremely 
dry,  and  a  fair  honey  crop  is  doubtless  ob- 
tained every  year.  Mr.  Smith  estimated 
his  crop  last  year  as  averaging  60  lbs.  per 
colony  for  both  comb  and  extracted,  which 
is  not  nearly  as  large  as  reported  from  some 
other  sections  of  the  State;  but  he  has  the 
added  advantage  of  receiving  larger  returns 
for  his  product  than  if  he  were  obliged  to  sell 
at  wholesale ;  and, 
besides,  he  has  no 
hauling  or  shipping. 

Some  of  the  rest 
of  us  here  in  Califor- 
nia might  get  wise 
and  locate  apiaries 
in  canyons  near  fash- 
ionable mountain 
tr.iils  and  roaus,  and 
thereby  receive  dou- 
ble for  the  honey 
crop  that  is  obtained 
under  existing  con- 
ditions; while  at  tlie 
same  time  we  would 
be  educating  the 
jiublic  to  eat  honey. 
The  honey  from  this 
canyon  apiary  is  ex- 
tracted and  bottled 
in  a  small  building 
near  the  little  store, 
which      building,     I 

think,  is  the  home  of  ^  honey-store  where  the  TOTAii  output  of  a  large 

the  apiarist  most  of  apiary  is  disposed  of. 

the  year.  The  apiary,  being  close  by,  the  cost  of  transportation  may  be  neglected. 
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ONE   OF  THE   OUT-APIARIES   BELONGING   TO   I.   T.    SHUMARD,    NEAR  OSPREY,    FLORIDA. 


as  the  one  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 
The  natural  scenery  is  so  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent that  all  avarice  and  sin  of  every  de- 
scription should  give  place  to  lofty  thoughts 
and  high  ideals. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ANOTHER  GLIMPSE  OF  ISLAND  BEE-KEEP- 
ING IN  FLORIDA. 


BY   M.    L.    BREWER. 


On  page  435,  July  15,  1909,  I  gave  the 
readers  of  <  J  leanings  some  glimpses  of  Mr. 
I.  T.  Shumard's  "Island  Home"  and  some 
of  his  bee  interests.  Herewith  is  a  view  of 
one  of  the  out-apiaries  established  that  I 
then  told  of.  This  one,  I  believe,  is  down 
on  South  Creek,  and  belongs  to  Orville. 
Early  in  March  of  this  year  while  visiting 
at  Island  Home  we  all  boarded  the  launch 
and  took  a  cruise  to  this  apiary  and  found 
the  bees  booming;  and  while  there  several 
hives  had  to  have  top  stories  given  them. 
At  last  reports  I  had,  they  were  reaping  a 
good  harvest. 

The  location  is  on  the  creek  bank  near 
the  water,  for  convenience  for  landing  sup- 
plies and  taking  away  the  surplus,  as  all 
their  other  apiaries  are  so  located.  The 
view  shows  Mr.  Shumard   bending  over  a 


hive,  and  Mr.  McCauley  near  by  with  smo- 
ker to  use  in  case  of  need.  Quite  a  little  of 
the  saw  palmetto  shows  also  in  the  view, 
and  this  is  their  main  supply  crop.  Bro. 
Shumard  and  family  now  have  the  main- 
land shore  well  stocked  with  bees  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  to  fifteen  miles. 
Philo,  111.,  July  12. 


SEPARATING  HONEY  FROM  CAPPINGS. 


The  Advantage  of  Spreading    Cappings   Out  in  a 
Large  Thin  Layer. 

BY  E.   M.   GIBSON. 


The  July  issue  of  the  Bee-keepers''  Re- 
view for  1909  has  an  article  by  Elmer  Hutch- 
inson in  which  he  says  that  his  loss  of  hon- 
ey in  cappings  is  $-50  for  20,000  lbs.  of  honey 
extracted.  Whew!  Thinking  some  of  the 
readers  of  f! leanings  n^ay  be  doing  like- 
wise I  will  try  to  describe  my  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  cappings.  The  illustration 
shows  my  uncapping-table.  There  are  tin 
gutters,  J,  .1,  on  the  under  side,  which  are 
cut  in  such  shajie  as  to  convey  the  honey 
toward  the  center.  Two  boards,  B,  B,  a  foot 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  are  nailed  into  the 
frame  shown,  sloping  from  the  outside  to- 
ward the  gutter,  leaving  a  space_  of  four 
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inches  between  the  two,  through  which  the 
honey  falls  and  is  conveyed  by  the  gutters 
into  a  receptacle  underneath.  Two  frames, 
C,  H  (one  would  be  too  unwieldy  to  handle 
to  clean,  etc.),  covered  with  coarse  screen 
wire  not  more  than  7  to  s  wires  to  the  inch, 
are  made  to  fit  into  the  frame  and  rest  on 
crosspieces  which  are  chamfered  on  the  up- 
per side  to  a  thin  edge  to  prevent  the  honey 
from  accumulating,  and  nailed  to  the 
boards.  When  in  place  the  frame  and  screen 
should  be  even  on  top.  An  upright  piece 
is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  table,  to  which 
a  1X2  is  fastened  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  table  at  a  convenient  height  for  scrap- 
ing the  cappings  off  the  knives. 

Two  can  uncap  at  the  same  time  if  neces- 
sary; but  if  only  one  is  doing  the  uncapping 
the  ends  of  the  table  can  be  used  alternate- 
ly; or  if  one  cares  to  be  near  the  extractor  the 
cappings  can  be  thrown  over  to  the  end  not 
in  use.  and  left  to  drain.  During  the  dinner 
hour  and  at  night  the  cappings  are  spread 
out  over  the  table,  and  in  the  morning  they 
are  put  into  the  solar  extractor,  and  the  hon- 
ey drawn  oflf  every  night.  The  drawing  of 
the  honey  every  night  is  important;  for  the 
longer  it  is  left  the  darker  it  will  get. 

I  have  never  exceeded  two  cases  (240  lbs.) 
of  solar  honey  from  the  cappings  of  much 
more  than  20,000  lbs.;  and  as  I  sell  all  of  my 
honey  at  one  time  I  have  never  had  to  take 
less  for  the  solar  than  for  the  best  except 
once,  and  that  was  because  I  left  it  in  the 


solar  extractor  too  long.  The  table  takes  up 
more  room  than  a  can  or  barrel;  but  at  the 
rate  of  the  above-mentioned  loss,  one  year 
would  pay  for  quite  an  addition  if  one  had 
not  room  enough. 

The  material  to  build  a  table  like  the  kind 
described  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  any  one  who 
can  use  a  saw  and  hammer  can  build  one. 
Some  object  to  capping-melters  on  account 
of  the  heat,  and  I  think  the  table  just  the 
thing  to  use  in  connection  with  them.  One 
could  do  the  uncapping  at  the  table,  and, 
after  draining  over  night,  the  cappings 
could  be  run  through  the  melter;  and,  there 
being  so  little  left  in  them,  the  loss  would 
be  minimized. 

WHAT    REASOX  IS  THERE    FOR    NOT    USING 
EXCLUDERS? 

I  met  a  man  a  few  days  ago  whom  we  call 
Texas  Jones  to  designate  him  from  other 
Joneses  in  the  vicinity.  He  said,  "Gibson, 
you  ought  to  use  queen-excluders.  I  used 
them  on  most  of  my  hives  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  got  a  third  more  honey  at 
least  from  those  that  had  excluders  than  I 
did  from  those  that  had  none;  besides,  the 
labor  was  lessened  at  least  one-third,  for  I 
was  continually  putting  the  queen  down, 
and  in  several  instances  have  found  her 
back  in  the  super  in  less  than  an  hour  aft- 
er." 

"  Do  you  think  you  get  a  third  more  hon- 
ey by  using  excluders,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  I  got  more  than  a  third 


Gibson's  uncapping-table. 

The  cappings  fall  directly  on  to  the  large  screen,  where  they  are  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  to  drain. 
A  thick  layer  of  cappings  means  that  too  much  honey  will  be  left. 
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more;  but  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
The  queen  will  fill  three  or  four  frames  with 
brood  in  the  brood-nest,  and  then  go  into 
the  super,  and  the  bees  will  fill  the  brood- 
nest  full  of  pollen  and  a  little  honey  so  that, 
if  she  should  go  down  again,  there  would  be 
no  place  for  her  to  lay.  She  stays  in  the 
super,  and  the  i)ees  crowd  her  out  with  hon- 
ey until  she  has  only  two  or  three  patches 
of  brood  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one's 
hand,  and  when  fall  comes  there  are  bees 
enough  for  only  a  nucleus,  and  only  a  part 
of  a  crop  of  honey  secured.  Practically  all 
the  work  is  done  in  one  hive-body— the  su- 
per. I  would  go  out  of  the  business  if  I  had 
to  go  back  to  old  conditions." 

"Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Texas, 
where  you  kept  bees  so  long?  " 

"Exactly  the  same." 

"Well,  Mr.  .Jones,  I  have  used  excluders 
since  19(>1,  and  my  experience  coincides 
with  yours  exactly.  I  could  not  say  I  would 
go  out  of  the  business  if  1  could  not  have 
them,  but  I  would  have  them  if  they  served 
for  only  one  year  and  I  had  to  buy  new 
ones  each  year,  for  I  know  I  coukl  produce 
enough  more  honey  to  pay  for  them,  be- 
skles  saving  a  whole  lot  of  hard  and  aggra- 
vating work.  The  reason  I  asked  you  if 
conditions  were  the  same  in  Texas  is  that 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl.  of  New^  Braunfels, 
wrote  an  article  for  ({leanings  not  long 
ago  in  which  he  stated  that  queen-exclud- 
ers were  honey-excluders.  This  was  very 
different  from  my  experience,  and  I  did  not 
know  but  conditions  were  different  there 
from  those  here.  Jiut,  as  you  say,  they  are 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  differences 
of  opinion  can  exist." 

However,  Mr.  Scholl  practically  stands 
alone  in  the  matter  of  queen-excluders  by 
the  older  fraternity;  but  notwithstanding 
the  minority  are  not  always  wrong,  yet  I 
think  in  this  case,  where  practical  demon- 
stration by  every  one  is  so  simi)le,  there 
should  be  no  room  for  cavil.  Won't  you 
please  take  it  back,  Mr.  Scholl?  You  have 
written  so  many  good  things  you  must  not 
lose  your  prestige  on  so  small  a  matter  as 
queen-excluders. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  BOOMING  HONEY  PROSPECTS. 

I  want  to  put  in  my  protest  against  the 
booming  of  big  honey  prospects.  I  notice 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  April  that 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Ventura,  Cal.,  has  com- 
menced it;  and  T  am  wondering  what  he 
would  say  to-day,  April  22.  after  a  two-days' 
desert  wind,  with  fair  i)rospects  of  more. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  had  been  out 
on  a  camping-trip,  and  stopi)ed  at  my  place 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  baling-wire.  Of 
course  I  had,  and  1  remarked  that  his  wagon- 
wheel  tires  were  all  wired  on.  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "them  there  tires  was  tight  when  I 
started  out,  but  these  'eer  desert  winds  will 
shrink  a  six-mule-team  government  wagon 
down  to  a  two-wheel  cart  in  two  days." 

When  1  went  to  San  Diego  last  fall  to  sell 
or  contract  for  the  sale  of  my  hone\-  my 
prospective  buyer  asked,  "How  much  hon- 
ey have  you  this  year?" 


I  told  him  only  one  carload.  "What's 
the  matter?"  said  he;  "every  one  says 
there  is  a  big  croj)  of  honey  this  year." 

I  asked  him  if  any  one  had  told  him  that 
since  the  honey  harvest,  and  he  said  no. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "there  is  not  more  than 
half  a  crop." 

He  answered,  "You  are  selling  and  I  am 
buying.  All  reports  are  against  you.  I  hear 
a  rban  in  your  neighborhood  has  six  hun- 
dred cases." 

"  r  guess  that  is  true,"  said  T;  "but  he  has 
1400  colonies  of  bees,  which,  if  he  produced 
all  of  the  <)0()  cases,  would  amount  to  about 
■A  pounds  per  colony —  a  little  more  than 
one- fourth  of  a  croj)." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  coukl 
not  convince  him  that  there  was  not  a  big 
crop  of  honey  in  this  county,  and  I  did  not 
sell  until  a  month  later,  when  he  found  out 
the  facts,  and  I  got  my  price. 

To  those  who  are  wondering  what  keeps 
the  i)rice  of  honey  down  while  every  thing 
else  is  going  skyward,  I  would  say,  stop 
booming  the  prospects  of  a  big  honey  crop. 
Such  a  course  on  the  part  of  honey-produc- 
ers has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  honey-buy- 
ers from  i)urchasing  until  the  fruit-packers, 
tobacconists,  etc.,  have  supplied  their  needs 
with  sugar,  cheap  molasses,  and  glucose, 
after  which  honey  has  to  go  begging. 

.lamul,  Cal. 

»  ■  ^  '  ♦ 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  WAX-RENDERING. 


Separating  Wax  from  Old  Combs,  Without  Pres- 
sure, by  Rubbing  the  Refuse  with 
Hot  Water  on  a  Screen. 


BY   WESLEY   FOSTER. 


The  rendering  of  wax  from  old  combs  by 
the  wax-press  method  is  thorough  if  the  press 
is  made  right  and  is  strong  enough;  but  it  is 
a  very  slow  way  in  comparison  with  the 
method  we  now  use.  Then  the  cost  of  a 
good  press  will  run  all  the  way  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  dollars,  and  there  is  much 
likelihood  that  it  will  not  be  strong  enough. 
The  burlap  bag  is  continually  bursting,  and 
new  ones  have  to  be  made  every  little  while. 

All  our  wax  scrapings  from  frames  and 
nice  clean  bits  of  combs  we  run  in  the  solar 
extractor,  and  the  solar  refuse  is  run  in  the 
melter  described  in  this  article.  The  great 
advantages  of  this  method  are  its  speed, 
economy  of  effort,  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
equii)ment.  Fully  twice  the  amount  of  wax 
can  be  run  with  this  outfit  in  the  time  that 
was  consumed  when  working  with  our  press. 
The  strength  required  is  not  as  great  as  with 
the  i)ress;  still,  with  our  apparatus  one  needs 
to  work  vigorously.  The  cost  for  the  whole 
thing,  provided  one  does  most  of  the  work 
himself,  will  not  be  over  two  or  three  dollars. 

THE   FURNACE. 

The  furnace  is  built  of  brick  or  brickbats, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  with  the  chimney  at 
the  same  end  where  the  door  to  the  fire-box 
is  located.     A  brick  partition  is  run  through 
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FIG.  1. — PLAN  OF  FOSTER'S   WAX-RENDERING  FURNACE. 


the  center  of  the  furnace,  or,  rather,  on  one 
side  of  the  furnace  part,  nearly  to  the  oppo- 
site'end,  so  that  the  draft  will  force  the  fire, 
smoke,  and  heat  down  one  side  of  the  vat 
on  top,  and  back  on  the  other  side  to  the 
chimney  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

THE   MELTING-TANK. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  is  made  of 
two-inch  stuff  ten  inches  wide  with  a  gal- 
vanized-iron  bottom.  The  tank  is  2>^  feet 
wide  by  o)4  long.  It  is  supported  directly 
over  the  fire,  and  water  boils  in  it  very  quick- 
ly. The  board  running  across  the  tank  near 
the  center,  but  a  little  to  one  side,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  keeps 
all  the  wax  and  comb  in  the  larger  division 
of  the  tank,  only  water  being  in  the  other 
part.  This  hot  water  is  used  to  help  wash 
out  the  wax  when  dipping  the  melted  wax, 
comb,  propolis,  etc.,  from  the  tank  into  the 
vat  shown  in  Fig.  3.  We  use  lots  of  w^ater, 
and  find  it  essential  to  success  by  this  meth- 
od. The  cover  is  made  of  heavy  cloth  stretch- 
ed over  a  wooden  frame  that  fits  down  over 


the  edges  of  the  tank 
hO  little  steam  or  heat 
can  escape. 

THE    STRAINING-VAT. 

This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  and  is  about  7 
inches  deep  by  2  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  long. 
It  is  the  bottom  of  an 
old  washing-machine 
fixed  over  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  sieve  or 
screen  that  the  melt- 
ed wax  is  strained  and 
hoed  and  worked 
through  is  of  very 
strong  material,  and 
is  fitted  to  a  heavy 
frame.  When  we  get 
our  melted  slumgum 
on  this  sieve  we  proceed  with  the  hoe, 
trowel,  and  an  abundance  of  hot  water  to 
separate  the  cocoons  from  the  wax.  It  is 
chopped  and  hoed  and  worked  with  tlie 
trowel  until  the  cocoons  are  all  broken  and 
torn  apart,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible. 
The  wax,  water,  and  propolis  with  a  good 
deal  of  other  refuse,  get  through  into  this 
vat;  but  as  there  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  as  much  water  as  wax,  much  of  this 
will  settle  and  the  wax  run  off  at  the  outlet 
at  the  top  of  the  vat,  as  shown  in  No.  .!. 
The  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  is  to 
draw  off  the  water  from  this  vat  when  it 
gets  too  full. 

Sometimes  when  we  get  a  very  dark  lot  of 
old  combs  we  have  to  run  the  partially  clean- 
ed wax  through  a  second  time,  but  with  an 
average  lot  and  care  we  can  get  good  cakes 
the  first  time. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  that,  in  working  the 
slumgum  through  the  sieve,  we  grind  it  very 
hard  with  the  trowel,  and,  of  course,  this 
makes  a  thick  muddy  sediment  in  the  wa- 


FIG.    2. — GENERAL  VIEW   OF   FOSTER'S  WAX-RENDERING  FURNACE  AND  TANK. 
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FIG.  o. — THE  STR A.1NING-VAT   WHERE  THE    REFUSE   IS   RIBBED   AND    HOED  TO   SEPARATE 

OUT  THE    WAX. 
Plenty  of  hot  water  is  dipped  on  to  the  refuse,  and  the  rubbing  and  mixing  continued  until  the  wax  is 
practically  all  out. 


ter;  but  when  the  slumgum  is  ground  this 
way  the  wax  will  rise  and  the  propolis  and 
dirt  will  be  in  the  water  and  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cakes  of  wax.  There  is  one  thing 
with  this  method  that  is  detrimental;  and 
that  is,  there  is  always  some  propolis  in  the 
wax;  but  this  is  just  as  true  of  any  press- 
rendered  wax  I  ever  saw. 

We  have  this  whole  wax-plant  outdoors 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  fire,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  room  for  work.  We  do  this  work 
on  cloudy  and  cool  days  when  there  are  no 
bees  to  bother. 

THE   COST   OF  THE   MATERIAL. 

If  the  brickwork  is  done  by  a  bricklayer 
this  will  cost  about  $3.00;  but  one  can  easily 
lay  the  wall  up  himself;  and  by  using  brick- 
bats the  cost  for  mortar  and  bats  will  not  be 
over  75  cents.  Where  stone  is  plentiful  it 
will  do  just  as  well  as  brick,  and  will  not  be 
afi'ected  by  the  fire  so  quickly.  The  two- 
inch  plank,  ten  inches  wide,  for  the  sides  of 
the  melting-tank,  cost  $1.00,  cut  to  size  at 
the  planing-mill.  The  material  used  was 
pine.  The  galvanized-iron  bottom  for  both 
tanks  cost  50  cents.  A  good  heavy  quality 
of  iron  is  best  to  make  the  tanks  last  a  long 
time. 

The  wood  for  the  small  vat  does  not  cost 
over  50  cents.  We  used  an  old  washing-ma- 
chine, so  did  not  need  to  buy  this;  and  we 
had  the  galvanized  iron  left.  The  heavy 
iron  sieve  cost  75  cents,  or  about  7  cents  a 
square  foot,  the  mesh  running  six  to  the 
inch,  or  about  that.  The  w^re  used  is  some- 
what smaller  than  baling  wire,  but  is  strong 
enough  so  there  is  no  danger  of  mashing 
through  by  pressing  down  all  one's  weight. 

Speaking  of  the  economy  of  this  wax-work- 
ing apparatus  reminds  me  of  what  an  agri- 
cultural-college expert  on  poultry  said — 
many  people  build  a  ?25.00  chicken-house 
for  a  dozen  hens,  and  would  pay  15  cents  for 
a  watering-jar  when  a  tin  can  would  do  just 
as  well. 


Much  of  this  applies  to  bee-keepers.  We 
can  utilizeourold  washing-machines,  brick- 
bats, etc.,  where  it  is  hardly  profitable  to 
make  a  large  outlay  for  a  wax-working  plant 
that  is  not  used  much  of  the  year.  If  the 
brickbats  are  used,  the  appearance  can  be 
improved  by  covering  over  with  a  coat  of 
mortar  or  cement  plaster. 

We  have  had  so  many  narrow  escapes 
from  fire  caused  by  wax  boiling  over  that 
hereafter  we  will  do  all  of  this  work  outdoors. 

Boulder,  Col. 

[If  plenty  of  hot  water  is  dipped  at  inter- 
vals on  to  the  refuse,  and  the  whole  mass 
repeatedly  rubbed  into  the  screen,  we  see  no 
reason  why  thorough  work  could  not  be 
done. — E;d.] 


SELLING  HONEY  TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE. 


Refusing  to  Accept  a  Low  Price  is  the  Secret  of 
Success. 


BY  C.    B.    SNAVELY. 


The  retail  market  attracts  the  small  hon- 
ey-producers or  the  one  who  starts  in  a  small 
way,  and  increases  his  stock  as  his  finances, 
experiences,  or  demands  for  his  product  in- 
crease. This  is  naturally  so  because  he  has 
not  always  enough  honey  to  warrant  a  shiji- 
ment  to  the  commission  houses.  The  above 
explains  our  i)osition,  and  we  have  succeed- 
ed so  well  that  now  with  a  stock  large  enough 
to  sell  to  the  grocer  or  ship  to  the  commis- 
sion men  we  still  cater  entirely  to  the  retail 
trade. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  obtaining  the 
trade  which  uses  honey  habitually.  Our 
methods  have  been  entirely  successful  in 
our  locality,  and  we  can  think  of  no  reason 
why  they  would  not  be  appliable  to  any  lo- 
cality. The  honey-consumer  is  what  the 
marketman  calls  "fancy"  trade,  and  this 
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trade  is  usually  hard  to  handle.  We  pre- 
sume that  most  small  producers  are  weak 
on  the  selling  end  of  the  game,  and  we  can 
imagine  that  their  idea  would  be  to  have 
some  good  man  to  whom  they  could  take 
their  honey  and  receive  twenty  cents  or 
more  a  pound,  or  sit  at  home  and  write  a 
few  postals  to  real  nice  people  who  would 
promptly  send  Sambo  with  a  check  for  the 
honey.  It  is  not  thus  that  success  is  won. 
Daring  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  selling  honey  to  the 
family  trade,  and  the  only  way  we  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  customer  was  to  go 
right  after  him.  The  personal  face-to-face 
interview  captures  the  trade.  From  this 
form  of  selling  most  small  producers  shrink; 
or,  if  they  do  try  it,  one  or  two  rebuffs  send 
them  back  to  the  postal  cards.  To  sell  any 
thing  by  the  personal-contact  plan  you 
must  know  all  about  your  goods,  and  use 
every  effort  to  arm  yourself  with  answers  to 
all  questions. 

First,  we  insert  a  small  well- worded  adver- 
tisement in  our  local  weekly  paper,  costing 
about  10  cents  an  insertion,  laying  particu- 
lar stress  upon  the  fact  that  our  honey  is  of 
superior  quality,  being  left  on  the  hives  un- 
til thoroughly  ripened.  The  advertisements 
served  their  purpose,  for  they  certainly  did 
great  work.  Quite  frequently,  when  called 
u)>on  the  people  would  say,  "Yes,  I'll  lake 
some;  we  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  pa- 
per." It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  peo- 
p  e  had  more  confidence  in  us  and  our  prod- 
ucf,  and  all  on  account  of  a  small  ten-cent 
advertisement.  With  a  little  advertising, 
face-to-face  talk,  the  use  of  the  circulars, 
"  Food  Value  of  Honey,"  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, and  only  first-quality  goods,  a  good  trade 
can  be  worked  up. 

We  presume  that  many  Gleanings  read- 
ers (through  the  advertising  of  Farm  Jour- 
nal, of  Philadelphia,  in  a  campaign  to  get 
subscriptions)  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  two 
nu  n  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  selling  eggs  made 
a  profit  last  year  of  over  $12,000  from  19.58 
hens,  or  $6.41  profit  per  hen.  The  secret  of 
this  big  profit  is  not  so  much  the  method  of 
production  as  the  impressive  fact  that  the 
two  men  (one  of  whom  must  be  that  rare 
type  of  producer  who  knows  how  to  sell) 
so'd  their  eggs  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  doz- 
en— never  less  than  forty  cents,  and  at  an 
average  of  fifty  cents.  We  know  the  two 
New  Jersey  men  would  not  make  $6.41  profit 
per  hen  selling  to  a  grocer  at  Lititz;  but  we 
admire  them  for  finding  the  sixty-cent  mar- 
ket among  the  high  livers  of  New  York  city. 

The  honey-producer  should  take  these 
facts  home,  and  post  in  plain  sight.  It  is 
the  price  at  which  he  sells  his  honey  that 
makes  his  success  great  or  small,  or  puts 
him  out  of  business  entirely.  Any  one  who 
is  intelligent  enough  to  get  twenty  cents  a 
pound  or  more  for  his  comb  honey  is  intel- 
ligent enough  to  keep  bees  properly.  Abil- 
ity to  sell  is  nine-tenths  of  the  business. 

In  conclusion  we  will  say,  bee-keeepers, 
don't  forget  that  no  one  is  interested  in 
your  getting  good  prices  for  good  honey  but 


yourself,  and  also  remember  that  the  only 
way  to  get  good  prices  is  to  refuse  to  sell  at 
low  ones. 
Lititz,  Pa. 


HEREDITARY  INFLUENCES, 


The  Swarming  Tendency  Can  Not  Be  Eliminat- 
ed Any  More  than  Lambs'  Tails 
Can  be  Shortened. 


BY   M.    E.    PRUITT. 


Geo.  W.  Williams,  referring  to  swarming, 
in  Gleanings  for  May  15,  page  321,  says: 
"What  a  boon  it  would  be  if  we  could  elim- 
inate this  troublesome  tendency!  But  can 
we  do  it? "  I  should  say,  no,  not  any  more 
than  sheep-men  can  cause  ewes  to  produce 
lambs  with  short  tails.  Haven't  they  chop- 
ped them  off  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions? Aren't  they  just  as  long  as  they  al- 
ways were? 

I  fully  agree  with  Leo  E.  Gately,  pages 
322,  323,  May  15,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  see  where  the  editor  gets  the  ''external 
conditions"  from.  Mr.  Gately  refers  entire- 
ly to  '■'internal  conditions"  when  he  says 
"surrounding  influences,"  I  think. 

For  the  last  several  years  we  have  kept 
down  swarming  by  raising  the  major  part 
of  the  brood  and  giving  frames  with  starters 
in  the  place  of  it,  so  arranging  the  upper 
frames  of  brood  that  they  do  not  come  ex- 
actly over  the  lower  ones.  We  do  no  "dump- 
ing on  the  grass,"  as  Mr.  Gately  so  comical- 
ly puts  it. 

CHICKENS,  AS  A  RULE,  EAT  DRONES  ONLY. 

Now,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  so  remarkable 
that  a  chicken  eats  drones  and  not  workers. 
What  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  sense  enough  to  learn  the  difference. 
Nearly  all  our  incubator  chickens  will  go  to 
the  yard  to  get  a  meal.  We  used  to  feed 
drones  daily  to  them  when  they  were  little 
tots.  In  their  greediness  to  gobble  every 
thing  that  fell  they  would  occasionally  grab 
a  worker  and  get  stung.  That  lesson  was 
learned  right  there  and  then,  that  some  of 
those  juicy  morsels  had  fire  in  them,  and 
that  some  did  not;  and  they  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  sound  of  the  hum. 
Little  chicks  can  be  easily  trained.  One 
lesson  or  two  at  the  most  is  enough  to  teach 
them  any  thing  that  is  within  bounds. 

WHEN  TO  DRIVE  THE  END-SPACING  STAPLE. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  trouble  driving 
the  staples  in  the  frames;  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  must  put  them  in  after  the  frame 
is  built.  We  put  the  staple  in  the  end-bar 
first,  and  then  build  the  frame.  The  saw- 
kerf  block  sent  with  the  knock-down  frames 
is  placed  on  the  end-bar,  the  open  end  of 
the  saw-kerf  being  flush  with  the  bottom  of 
the  notch  made  for  the  top-bar.  We  are  care- 
ful always  to  have  the  \'  edge  of  the  end- 
bar  toward  us,  holding  the  same  in  the 
left  hand  with  the  top  end  of  the  top-bar 
pointing  to  the  right  hand.  The  shorter 
l)oint  of  the  staple  is  placed  toward  the  right 
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hand,  with  the  longer  flush  with  ihe  closed 
end  of  the  saw-kerf.  The  staple  is  then 
driven  (with  a  light  hammer)  until  almost 
flush  with  the  block.  Others  may  use  this 
method;  but  if  they  do  they  do  not  so  ex- 
press themselves  in  words  or  illustrations. 
See  Mr.  Scholl's  illustration,  page  872,  .Tune 
15,  for  instance.  Where  the  staple  is  put  in 
first,  one  has  something  solid  to  hammer 
on.  and  the  frame  is  not  weakened,  as  is 
bound  to  be  the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent with  the  other  method. 

WHO   PAYS  THE  COST   OF  HONEY-CANS? 

As  to  "who  pays  the  cost  of  the  cans?" 
June  15,  page  392,  why,  the  consumer,  of 
course,  just  as  he  does  when  buying  cofTee, 
lard,  or  any  other  product  that  is  sold  in 
cans.  We  either  charge  enough  extra  per 
pound  for  the  honey  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
vessel,  or  sell  the  full  weight  of  honey  and 
\essel.  selling  both  at  the  same  price  per 
pound,  or  collect  a  similar  vessel  in  the  place 
of  it  and  knock  off  a  pound  of  the  total 
weight.  We  get  the  price  of  the  vessel  or 
its  equivalent  in  any  case. 

Eola,  Texas. 


BEE-STINGS  AND   RHEUMATISM. 


Wiiat  is  Rheumatism?     Are  All  of  the  Reported 
Cures  Permanent  ? 


BY  DR.  A.  F.  BONNEY. 


As  Editor  Root  says,  "Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney 
*  *  *  has  stood  almost  alone  in  his  conten- 
tions that  bee-stings  will  not  cure  rheuma- 
tism." Among  bee-men,  yes;  but  possibly 
not  among  doctors,  although  I  have  had  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  get  evidence  against  even 
my  own  side  of  the  argument.  For  the  edi- 
fication of  Mr.  Root  and  others,  who  per- 
sistently write  about  different  kinds  of 
rheumatism,  I  wish  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  following  definition: 

•"It  (rheumatism)  is  to  be  separated  as  of 
distinct  (possibly  of  bacterial)  origin,  from 
joint  affections  caused  by  gout,  plumbism, 
scarlatina,  gonorrhea,  septisemia,  tubercu- 
losis, or  syphilis." 

The  definition  further  says:  "The  word 
(rheumatism)  is  used  with  a  certain  and 
unfortunate  freedom  in  application  to  joint 
pains  of  various  origins  and  anatomical 
forms." 

This  definition  is  from  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, and  alludes  to  muscular  and  gon- 
orrheal rheumatism  as  other  forms.  The 
muscular  type  of  pains  are  not  rheumatism, 
but  myalgia,  "a  morbid  state  of  the  mus- 
cles, characterized  by  pain  and  tenderness. 
Its  pathology  is  obscure."  Which  means 
that  we  call  it  "rlieumatism,"  but  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  The  other  form,  the 
gonorrheal,  is  called  gonorrheal  rheuma- 
tism because  the  swelling  of  the  joints  in 
those  afflicted  looks  like  the  swelling  caused 
by  rheumatism. 

I-,eaving  out  these  two  forms,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  bee-sting  treat- 


ment is  recommended  for  the  inflammatory 
type  alone,  there  remains  but  one  tyjie  of 
disease  known  as  rheumatism,  according 
to  the  Century  Dictionary  and  the  medical 
lexicons,  and  that  is  articular  rheumatism, 
variously  rheumatic  fever  and  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism.  A  continuation  of  the 
disease  i)roduces  forms  called  chronic  artic- 
ular rheumatism  and  ])rogressive  chronic 
articular  rheumatism;  but  as  these  are  but 
a  continuation  of  the  original  causation 
they  can  not  be  called  any  thing  different. 
A  summary  of  the  above  will  read:  There 
is  but  one  disease  known  to  science  which 
is  called  rheumatism,  and  that  is  what  is 
variously  called  articular  rheumatism  and 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  Muscular  rheu- 
matism may  be  of  the  same  origin.  Gon- 
orrheal rheumatism  is  of  so  rare  an  occur- 
rence that  I  never  saw  a  case  and  never 
expect  to;  and  it  is  not  rheumatism — at 
least  as  we  are  discussing  it.  Now  we  shall 
go  a  step  further,  and  show  you  a  case  of  the 
disease.     Listen  to  a  world-wide  authority: 

Acute  articular  rheumatism,  an  acute  febrile  dis- 
ease, with  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  joints  as 
prominent  symptoms.  *  *  *  *  it  often  begins  sud- 
denly, a  number  of  joints  are  usually  attacked,  one 
after  the  other;  the  fever  Is  irregular;  there  is  apt 
to  be  profuse  sweating;  endocarditis,  pericarditis, 
pleuritis,  sudamina,  erythema  nodosum,  hyper- 
pyrexia, and  delirium,  are  more  or  le.ss  frequent 
features  of  the  case.  Its  duration  is  from  one  to  six 
weeks  or  more. 

I  doubt  if  any  layman  ever  got  opportu- 
nity to  apply  bee-stings,  or  any  other  treat- 
ment, to  an  acute  case  of  rheumatism. 

I  now  append  a  letter  from  the  Doctors 
Wright,  Coon  &  Hoenes,  which  really  needs 
no  comment.  However,  I  might  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  persons 
are  wearing  iron  rings  which,  they  assert, 
relieve  rheumatic  pains  ;  others  carry  pota- 
toes and  horsechestnuts  with  equally  good 
results. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney: — We  received  yours  of  the  9th. 
and  read  the  clippings.  Neither  Dr.  Hoenes  nor 
myself  has  had  any  experience  with  the  bee-stlng 
cure.  It  does  not  look  reasonable,  and  yet  the  only 
proof  either  for  or  against  must  be  in  actually  test- 
ing it  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  advocates 
seem  to  have  a  little  the  best  of  the  argument, 
because  they  claim  favorable  results  from  trial, 
while,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  opponents  do  not 
point  to  any  test  they  have  made.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  statements  of  the  advocates  of 
bee-stings,  because  I  have  so  often  seen  other 
"cures"  recommended,  and  very  highly  prai<ed  by 
unscientific  parties,  when  a  careful  test  showed 
there  was  nothing  to  it.  Talk  by  the  average  man 
or  woman  about  so-called  cures  is  likely  to  be  very 
unreliable.  The  main  comment  that  occurs  to  me 
is  that  it  looks  to  me  quite  risky  to  allow  the  sting 
or  any  other  part  of  an  insect  to  penetrate  the  skin. 
There  is  no  way  of  protecting  from  poisons  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  sting  poison. 

Denlson,  Iowa,  .luly  13.  W.  T.  Wright. 

I  have  written  to  almost  every  case 
reported  to  have  been  cured  which  I  could 
get  track  of.  Mr.  Land  is  claims  still  to  be 
free  from  disease ;  but  I  could  not  get  to 
hear  from  Dr.  Buck  (?),  the  man  who 
advised  him  to  try  the  remedy.  Some  do 
not  reply;  but  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Rut- 
tembeck  concludes:  "May  be  you  can  tell 
me  a  good  remedy  that  will  benefit  me; 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  any  thing."  I 
shall   state   briefly  that   the  lady  was   not 
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cured,  as  Mr.  Pryal's  article,  p.  19,  Jan.  1, 
would  lead  one  to  think,  though  she  may 
have  been  somewhat  relieved. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  there  are 
literally  millions  of  cases  of  rheumatism, 
real  inflammatory  rheumatism,  in  the  world 
yearly,  and  only  here  and  there  a  cure  of 
(often  an  unknown  disease)  gout,  lead- 
poisoning,  or  other  joint  trouble  by  bee- 
stings, I  claim  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 

Buck  Grove,  la. 


THE    DIFFICULTY    OF    GETTING    RID    OF 
FOUL    BROOD. 


Is  it  Not  Probable  that  Mr.  Stewart's  Bees  did 
Not  have  the  Genuine  American  Foul  Brood? 


BY  GEORGE   M.   STEELE. 


On  pages  417  and  445  Mr.  Stewart  tells  his 
experience  in  reference  to  American  foul 
brood.  Now,  I  believe  that  his  statements 
are  incorrect  concerning  the  care  of  this  dis- 
ease, for  I  am  absolutely  positive  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  the  disease  he  is  treating,  for  it 
can  not  be  the  old  genuine  American  foul 
brood.  In  and  around  Philadelphia  we  are 
having  trouble  with  foul  brood,  and  for  five 
years  I  have  been  trying  to  clean  it  up. 

I  have  shaken  bees  on  strips  of  founda- 
tion, and  in  35  days  the  disease  appeared  on 
the  combs.  I  have  also  shaken  on  full 
sheets  of  foundation  only  to  have  the  dis- 
ease appear  again.  Only  yesterday  I  was 
going  through  the  bees  belonging  to  a 
friend,  and  I  found  three  hives  out  of  five 
that  had  been  shaken  this  spring,  during 
the  heavy  honey-flow,  that  were  as  much 
diseased  as  they  were  before  being  shaken. 
Now,  if  any  combs  that  have  ever  contain- 
ed honey  or  brood  in  American  foul-broody 
hives  are  used  again  they  will  surely  carry 
the  disease.  Dr.  Phillips  has  distinctly  told 
all  bee-keepers  that  he  has  subjected  Amer- 
icin  foul  brood  to  boiling  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  to  the  strongest  anti- 
septics known  to  materia  medica,  and  the 
spores  of  American  foul  brood  seem  to  thrive 
under  all  the  disinfectants  known  to  man. 
Therefore  I  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Stewart 
will  have  to  retract  his  statements,  as  there 
are  no  bees  in  the  world  that  can  clean  out 
ropy  brood  having  the  bad  odor  of  American 
foul  brood.  I  can  furnish  infected  combs 
from  a  colony  that  has  been  queenless  and 
broodless  for  twenty  days,  and  a  micro- 
scopic examination  will  show  that  the  bees 
attempted  to  close  the  cells  with  propolis. 

The  publication  of  these  articles,  I  feel 
sure,  will  be  the  ruination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  bee-keepers  throughout  the  dis- 
eased districts  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
a  yard  of  something  like  sixty  colonies  in 
Chester  County,  forty  miles  from  Philadel- 
l>hia.  I  have  control  of  all  the  bees  within 
five  miles  of  this  yard — in  fact,  I  have 
examined  all  the  apiaries  in  Chester  Coun- 
ty, and  I  feel  sure  that  the  American  foul 
brood  has  not  arrived  in  this  county.  It 
seems  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Stewart 


must  have  either  black  brood,  commo  .ly 
called  European  foul  brood,  or  pickled 
brood,  or  possibly  even  chilled  or  starved 
brood,  which  shows  in  any  large  apiary  in 
early  spring  during  the  violent  changes  of 
weather  that  we  usually  have. 

I  think  that  the  Alexander  treatment  is 
correct  for  the  European  foul  brood;  but  I 
have  found  but  one  way  of  entirely  getting 
rid  of  American  foul  brood,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  the  bees  and  secure  a  crop. 

If  you  are  sure  that  you  have  American 
foul  brood  make  a  bottom-board  bee-tight 
by  nailing  a  strip  across  the  front.  Nail 
with  staples  an  empty  hive-body  the  same 
size  as  the  hive  to  be  treated,  to  this  pre- 
pared bottom-board.  Bore  a  ^-inch  hole 
in  front  of  this  hive-body  very  close  to  the 
bottom-board.  Over  this  hole  tack  a  long 
funnel-shai:)ed  piece  of  tin  with  a  small 
entrance  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
passing  of  one  bee,  making  sure  that  no 
bees  can  enter  between  the  hive  and  the 
funnel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  honey- 
flow  go  to  the  diseased  colony;  set  it  aside, 
and  put  a  new  hive-body,  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation  with  a  queen-excluder, 
between  it  and  the  bottom-board.  Pick  u]) 
each  comb  separately  from  the  diseased 
hive,  and  look  for  the  queen.  When  found, 
place  her  in  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand 
and  put  the  cover  on.  Pick  up  each  comb 
carefully;  put  in  the  hive  with  the  funnel 
entrance,  as  mentioned  above.  Then  re- 
move all  debris,  such  as  the  hive-body, 
bottom-board,  etc.,  that  the  bees  have  been 
shaken  from,  and  carry  it  to  the  honey- 
house  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  would  be 
well  to  let  all  adhering  bees  on  the  old  hive- 
body  and  bottom-board  get  out  through  the 
escape  in  the  honey-liQuse.  Be  very  care- 
ful to  shake  no  dirt  or  cappings  in  front  of 
the  new  hive. 

This  hive  previously  prepared  with  the 
funnel  entrance  which  contains  full  brood- 
combs  should  be  put  in  such  a  position  that 
all  the  bees  leaving  it  will  come  very  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  new  hive  containing 
the  queen.  Wait  35  days,  then  carry  the 
diseased  mass  of  combs,  without  looking  in- 
to the  hive,  to  the  honey-house.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable to  save  the  honey  in  the  combs  they 
may  be  extracted  if  great  care  is  used  to 
prevent  robbing,  and  if  none  of  the  honey 
from  any  of  these  combs  is  spilled  on  the 
clothing  so  that  field  bees  can  get  to  it.  Aft- 
er extracting  the  honey  the  combs  may  be 
rendered  into  wax. 

The  plan  as  outlined  above  is  the  only 
one  that  I  know  of  that  will  cure  American 
foul  brood.  I  hope  that  no  one  will  take  of- 
fense at  what  I  have  written,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  If 
Mr.  Stewart  will  send  me  a  piece  of  his 
American  foul-brood  comb,  and  also  a  comb 
that  he  has  extracted  the  honey  from,  which 
previously  had  the  disease,  I  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  test  it.  I  will  place  it  in  one  of  my 
clean  colonies  in  Philadelphia,  and  watch 
developments. 

30  South  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


Honey  from  Acorns  ;   Exorbitant  Express  Rates  ; 
Importance  of  Ordering  Early. 

Some  years  ago  my  brother  (who  is  a  bee-man) 
while  working  in  his  field  near  the  edge  of  a  strip 
of  timber  noticed  some  bees  on  a  white-oak  tree. 
On  making  close  examination  he  found  they  were 
gathering  something  out  of  an  indentation  around 
a  small  teat  on  the  lower  end  of  the  acorns,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  that  little  cup  would  fill  up  again. 
The  acorns  that  the  bees  were  working  on  were 
very  dark  in  color;  but  the  green  ones  were  passed 
by  by  the  bees.  Then  about  one  or  two  years  after- 
ward he  noticed  this  same  oak-tree  and  found  It 
was  dead  down  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  the 
ground.  The  owner  cut  the  tree  down  before  it 
was  entirely  dead.  Please  inform  us  what  it  was 
the  bees  were  getting,  where  it  came  from,  and  if 
the  bees  killed  the  tree. 

Again,  1  wish  to  state  a  little  experience  I  had 
this  spring,  not  for  my  benefit  now,  but  because  it 
may  benefit  .some  one  else  and  prevent  him  from 
getting  into  the  same  trouble  I  did.  About  the  21st 
of  May  I  sent  an  order  to  Cincinnati  for  a  peck  of 
buckwheat,  to  be  shipped  by  express  to  Newport, 
which  is  %%  miles  from  my  place.  On  the  27th  I 
was  notified  that  it  was  in  the  express  office.  I 
sent  my  oldest  boy  on  horseback  to  get  my  buck- 
wheat. The  card  I  received  from  the  express  agent 
did  not  state  what  the  charges  were,  so  I  handed 
my  boy  a  dollar  and  told  him  to  pay  the  express 
charges  and  bring  back  the  change:  but,  lo  and  be- 
hold! on  his  return  he  informed  me  that  there  was 
no  change  for  me.  Well,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
describe  my  feelings  and  tell  all  I  said.  If  I  had 
known  that  the  express  company  was  simply  going 
to  steal  and  rob  in  such  a  way  I  would  have  order- 
ed one  bushel  to  come  by  freight,  and  what  I  did 
not  need  to  sow  I  could  have  fed  to  my  poultry. 

Now,  Mr.  Kditor,  is  there  any  way  by  which  the 
public  can  stop  this  wholesale  stealing  and  rob- 
bing by  these  notorious  express  comi^anies?  You 
take  this  case,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a  small  matter; 
but  just  see — the  article  cost  40  cents,  and  then  they 
cliarged  me  one  dollar  to  haul  12  or  15  lbs.  just  from 
Cincinnati  to  Newport. 

Newport,  Tenn.,  July  Ifi.  L.  B.  Vinson. 

[We  are  unable  to  give  you  an  opinion  regarding 
honey  from  oak-trees;  and  as  we  have  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  we  do  not  know  to  whom  we 
could  apply  for  information. 

In  ordering  supplies  from  any  distance,  unless 
there  is  very  great  urgency  it  is  better  to  order 
them  by  freight;  and  this  illustrates  the  Impoi'- 
tance  of  orderhui  earlij.  If  the  express  companies 
were  not  so  shortsighted  as  to  ch.arge  such  excess- 
ive rates  they  would  secure  very  much  more  busi- 
ness than  they  now  have.  While  the  rates  would 
be  lower,  of  course,  it  is  our  opinion  there  would  be 
greater  profits  in  the  aggregate  from  tlie  increased 
volume  of  business.  Tnder  the  present  conditions 
there  is  not  much  we  can  do  but  grin  and  bear  it. 
We  hope  that  .some  day  the  interstate-commerce 
law  will  have  provisions  regulating  express  rates. 
If  I'ncle  Sam  would  put  into  operation  a  parcels- 
post  system  tlie  express  companies  would  immedi- 
ately meet  his  rates,  and  even  then  they  would 
make  money  by  doing  it. — Kd.] 


Washing  Honey  out  of  Cappings,  and  Feeding  it 
Back  to  Comb-honey  Colonies. 

I  am  not  using  the  capping-melter  this  year  up  to 
the  present  lime,  but  may  use  it  later  on.  I  have  a 
plan  that  1  likever>  much  for  home  yards  where 
one  can  be  on  hand  every  day  to  attend  to  the  nec- 
essary manipulations.  I  let  the  cappings  drain 
two  days  and  two  nights,  stirring  them  up  once  or 
twice  during  that  time.  1  then  wash  them,  using 
as  little  water  as  possible.  This  Is  done  by  placing 
the  cappings  in  a  butter-tub,  well  packed  down, 
and  pouring  on  some  water.  This  water,  after  the 
cappings  have  soaked  In  it  a  short  time,  is  sweet 
enough  for  feeding,  and  I  feed  it  back  at  night  to 
colonies  working  in  comb-honey  supers,  using  the 


Alexander  feeders.  In  this  way  1  get  all  the  honey 
out  of  the  cappings,  and  what  drains  out  is  of  better 
quality  than  it  would  be  If  run  through  the  melter. 
In  handling  amber  grades  of  honey,  the  melter 
would  be  all  right;  and  for  outyards  I  would  use  It 
at  all  times  in  order  to  keep  cleaned  up.  This 
sweetened  water  could  be  used  for  making  vinegar, 
of  course;  but  not  every  bee-keeper  has  sale  for  vin- 
egar; and  if  so,  it  is  not  all  profit,  as  the  barrels  cost 
quite  a  sum.  The  reason  I  had  not  tried  this  plan 
before  is  becau,se  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to 
feed  back  during  the  height  of  the  honey-tlow  until 
I  read  Alexander's  book. 

To  get  off  my  subject  a  little.  I  shall  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  comb-honey  production  does  not 
pay  me  at  present  prices  as  compared  with  extract- 
ed honey.  I  have  a  great  plenty  of  nice  store  combs, 
and  my  bees  will  put  40  lbs.  of  honey  In  a  set  of  ex- 
tracting-combs  in  about  the  same  time  it  would  re- 
quire them  to  fill  a  24-lb.  super.  I  have  only  four 
colonies  working  in  sections  at  present. 

Bridgeport,  Wis.,  July  6.  Harry  Lathrop. 


Bees  on  Shares — who  shall  Pay  for  Extra  Labor  ? 

In  running  500  colonies  of  bees  on  shares,  what 
would  be  a  fair  agreement  between  the  two  parties 
when  the  person  running  the  bees  has  to  have  a 
horse  to  ride  around  to  the  yards?  Which  party 
should  own  and  feed  the  horse?  In  case  where 
there  is  a  lot  of  painting  to  be  done,  and  covers  and 
bottom-boards  to  be  made,  should  the  man  running 
the  bees  make  them,  or  should  the  owner  oi  the 
bees  have  them  made? 

Hayneville,  Ala.,  .fuly  16.  A.  B.  Brown. 

[In  keeping  bees  on  shares  it  is  the  usual  rule  for 
one  party  to  furnish  all  the  labor,  and  the  other  to 
furnish  all  the  supplies,  except  that  each  one  of  the 
parties  pays  for  half  the  sections,  shipping-cases, 
square  cans,  or  barrels.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
both  parties  share  equally  in  the  honey  and  wax. 
As  the  painting  of  the  hives— or,  in  fact,  making 
new  ones — would  not  in  any  way  increase  the  hon- 
ey crop,  it  would  be  fair  for  the  owner  to  make  this 
an  extra,  and  allow  extra  time.  Of  course,  if  the 
other  party  will  agree  to  do  extra  work,  and  if  this 
could  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  produce  a  crop 
of  honey,  well  and  good;  but  as  a  matter  of  equity 
and  justice,  the  one  doing  the  work  should,  in  our 
opinion,  have  additional  compensation  for  paint- 
ing the  hives. 

As  to  the  feed  and  care  of  the  horse,  the  owner  of 
the  bees  should  pay  for  the  feed  and  the  rent  of  the 
horse;  and  the  other  party  should  do  .all  the  work, 
including  the  care  of  the  horse.  When  there  are 
500  colonies  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
equipment,  and  that  equipment  would  Include  a 
livery  horse  and  wagon,  an  automobile,  or  a  motor 
cycle  and  a  livery. — Kd.] 


Does  Black  Color  Irritate  Bees,  or  is  it  the  Rough 
Texture  of  the  Clothing  ? 

I  just  read  the  article  by  Mr.  Baldensperger,  page 
409,  and  must  beg  to  differ  regarding  the  effect  of 
color  on  bees  with  reference  to  flowers:  for  I  have 
noticed  that,  when  there  are  flowers  of  the  same 
variety,  of  different  color.s,  such  as  hyacinths,  cro- 
cus, wall  flowers,  etc..  the  bees  visit  them  without 
regard  to  color. 

As  to  irritation,  1  think  it  is  not  so  much  the 
darkness  as  the  roughness  or  hairiness.  I  believe 
that  the  instinct  of  bees  leads  them  to  attack  any 
thing  that  resembles  their  natural  enemies,  such 
as  bears,  coons,  etc.  They  do  not  fly  at  the  black 
net  of  one's  veil.  A  dog  approaching  a  hive  will  be 
attacked  at  once;  but  a  person  in  a  smooth  black 
coat  will  not.  Do  they  sting  negroes  more  than 
whites?  I  had  an  a.ssistant  once  who  wore  a  rough 
dark-blue  c  jat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  com- 
pletely speckled  with  stings.  When  he  changed  it 
there  was  no  more  trouble.  1  sometimes  wear  a 
smooth  dark  coat  when  working  with  the  bees,  and 
do  not  find  that  they  notice  It  at  all. 

Metchosin,  B.  ("..  July  11.  W.  Fi.sher. 


Only  Young  Queens  do  the  "  Piping." 

"Piping"  is  never  done  by  the  old  queen.  If  1 
should  hear  this  before  the  first  or  prime  swarm  l.s- 
sues  1  would  conclude  at  once  that  the  first  swarm 
from  that  hive  had  either  absconded  or  that  the 
queen  for  .some  reason  had  died  some  two  weeks 
previous;  but  If  the  swarm  had  left  without  being 
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noticed,  with  the  old  queen,  of  course,  as  she  al- 
ways conies  out  with  the  first  swarm,  unless,  as  be- 
fore stated,  she  has  died  a  short  time  before. 

I  have  been  a  bee-lceeper  fifty  years,  and  I  know 
of  no  sure  sign  when  to  look  for  the  first  swarm; 
but  I  can  tell  positively  when  to  expect  any  swarm 
after  the  first.  In  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  first 
has  issued,  I  think  not  sooner  than  that,  and  it  may 
be  nine  days,  and  then  if  a  second  or  third  or  more 
are  to  issue  you  can  always  hear  the  young  queens, 
usually  two  or  three  days  or  nights  before  they 
come  out.  The  older  they  get  before  swarming,  the 
louder  they  pipe.  I  have  often  heard  them  several 
feet  away  from  the  hive.  "When  I  had  only  a  few 
swarms  I  was  always  listening  for  this  signal  of  a 
second  swarm.  There  are  often  two  or  three  piping 
at  once.  Remember,  it  is  only  the  uouno  queens 
that  pipe,  and  nearly  a  week  after  the  first  swarm. 

Gaines,  Pa.,  July  13.  A.  Dewey. 


The  Sound  of  the  Queen  Made  Only  Before  the 
Issuing  of  the  Second  Swarm. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Scotland  my  father  kept 
bees  in  the  old  bee-skep.  We  always  heard  the 
queen  give  a  sound  of  "  yeep-yeep,"  only  before  the 
second  swarm  came  out.  I  have  kept  bees  in  this 
country  for  twenty  years,  and  have  heard  them,  I 
don't  know  how  often.  As,  a  rule,  if  you  listen  the 
seventh  and  eighth  night  after  the  first  swarm  is- 
sues, and  hear  the  sound,  a  second  swarni  will  come 
oflf  the  next  day.  If  a  third  conies  off  you  can  hear 
the  same  sound  one  or  two  days  after  the  second. 

Sebring,  O.,  July  18.  W.  F.  Bahclay. 


How  to  Maintain  a  Drone-rearing  Colony. 

In  maintaining  a  drone  colony  for  late  queen- 
rearing,  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  queen  away  aft- 
er she  has  filled  the  drone  combs  with  eggs  ?  Must 
they  be  kept  aueenless? 

Batesville.  Tex.,  July  10.  R.  I.  Eeskine. 

[In  the  case  mentioned  a  ciueen  would  not  lay  in 
drone-cells  unless  the  colony  were  fed  or  there  was 
a  light  honey-flow  on.  After  there  are  eggs  in 
drone-cells  the  queen  could  be  removed,  and  the 
bees  would  continue  the  work  of  rearing  drone 
brood.  A  better  way,  however,  and  the  one  we 
use,  is  to  keep  feeding  our  drone-rearing  colonies. 
These  must  be  fed  continuously;  for  to  skip  one  day 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  a  lot  of  valuable 
drones. — Ed.] 


The  Townsend   Plan  of  Using    Extracting-frames 

in  Comb-honey  Supers;  the  Advisability  of 

Wiring  Extracting-frames. 

In  the  June  1st  issue,  page  348,  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  Jay  Smith's  use  of  the  Towsend  plan  in  Dan- 
zenbaker  supers.  Do  yovi  not  think  that  the  ex- 
tracting-frames should  be  made  with  a  vertical  bar 
in  the  middle,  so  that  a  third  super-spring  would 
hold  the  fences  in  place?  or  would  it  be  too  much 
bother  in  extracting?  Would  you  advise  equip- 
ping all  supers  with  these  two  extracting-frames,  or 
only  the  first  super  to  be  put  on  each  colony  ? 
\\'ould  it  be  advisable  to  wire  the  foundation  into 
these  frames? 

Wellsville,  X.  Y.,  July  1.  C.  X.  Francisco. 

[We  would  not  advise  the  use  of  a  vertical  wood- 
en brace  in  the  middle  of  the  extracting  frame  as 
you  describe.  One  objection  to  it  is  that  It  would 
consume  too  much  valuable  space  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  brood-nest;  and  then  we  imagine  it  would 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  work  of  the  uncap- 
ping-knife. 

We  would  not  advi  e  equipping  all  supers  with 
extracting-frames  on  the  Townsend  plan  nor  any 
other  plan  until  you  try  a  few  to  see  whether  you 
like  them.  .Such  supers  are  handy  to  have  at  the 
beginning  of  a  honey-flow.  After  the  bees  get 
started  to  going  above,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
have  the  extracting-frames. 

We  would  wire  all  frames,  whether  shallow  or 
full-depth,  if  you  desire  to  use  them  for  extracting. 
—Ed.]  

Italians  More  Immune  to  European  Foul  Brood. 

.My  bees  are  diseased  with  European  foul  brood. 
Two  years  ago  I  was  troubled  with  the  same  dis- 
ease. I  shook  them  and  requeened  them  with  Ital- 
ian queens,  but  they  proved  to  be  wrongly  mated. 
I  have  been  advised  to  requeenthem  this  year  with 
Italian  queens,  without   shaking.    Do  you  think 


this  advisable?  Do  I  run  any  or  much  risk  in  In- 
troducing queens  without  shaking?  and  if  I  do 
shake  I  am  afraid  my  bees  will  not  have  gathered 
enough  material  to  furnish  them  their  food  through 
the  winter.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  strain 
of  Italian  bees?  We  thought  of  choosing  between 
the  golden  and  the  long-tongued  red-clover  stock, 
but  do  not  know  which  is  the  better. 

Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  July  9.        M.  W.  Van  de  Bogart. 

[It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  requeen  If  your 
stock  is  hybrid  or  black.  Experience  shows,  un- 
questionably, that  pure  Italians  will  resist  Europe- 
an foul  brood  much  better  than  hybrids  or  common 
blacks.  There  is  no  need  of  shaking  again  if  the 
colonies  are  cured:  but  if  the  disease  has  reappear- 
ed we  would  advise  shaking  and  Italianizing.  This 
would  be  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  do  it;  and 
should  there  be  a  dearth  of  honey  at  the  time  of 
shaking  we  would  advise  stimulative  feeding  at 
night  or  toward  night.  The  buckwheat  flow  which 
is  to  follow  ought  to  put  your  colonies  in  good  con- 
dition for  winter. 

As  between  the  golden  and  long-tongue  red-clo- 
ver strain,  we  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  the  power  to  resist  disease.  Ordinarily  we 
would  advise  just  standard  leather-colored  Italian 
stock.— Ed.] 

How  Long  after  t'lanting  Basswoods  will  they  Be- 
gin to  Yield  Nectar  in  Quantities  ? 

Kindly  write  us  at  once,  giving  prices,  and  state 
when  we  can  get  basswood-trees,  and  also  advise  us 
in  regard  to  planting  the  same.  How  long  before 
we  could  expect  a  flow,  and  how  many  trees  would 
it  take  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  600  colonies? 

Brooksville,  Ky.,  July  14.        Wali.in  A-  Coklis. 

[It  would  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five 
years  for  a  grove  of  bas.swoods  to  yield  nectar  in 
quantity  large  enough  to  take  care  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  bees.  We  put  out  ten  acres  of  bass- 
woods  nearly  forty  years  ago,  but  this  grove  has 
never  amounted  to  any  thing  for  the  production  of 
honey.  Basswoods,  in  order  to  do  well,  should 
grow  with  other  trees  in  a  forest.  Basswood-trees 
when  used  for  shade  in  city  streets  yield  consider- 
able nectar.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  the 
fact  that  the  soil  is  not  u.sed  up  too  much.  It 
would  not  pay  you  to  put  out  the  basswood  grove, 
if  our  experience  is  any  criterion:  but  in  about  ten 
years  basswood  shade-trees  will  begin  to  yield  some 
nectar.  Trees  five  years  old  will  yield  a  few  blos- 
soms: but  a  hundred  acres  of  them  would  not  sui>- 
ply  very  much  nectar  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  colo- 
nies, let  alone  six  hundred. — Ed.] 


Why  the  Buckwheat  does  Not  Yield  Honey. 

My  bees  (Carniolansi  do  not  work  at  all  upon  my 
buckwheat.  I  have  made  four  different  sowings  at 
intervals  of  two  weeks,  and  the  last  sowing  is  now 
in  full  bloom,  and  my  bees  have  not  worked  upon 
any  of  the  sowings  at  all.  A  man  living  five  miles 
distant,  who  keeps  native  black  bees,  tells  me  that 
one  year  he  sowed  buckwheat  and  his  bees  avoided 
it  entirely. 

Archey,  Ark.,  July  11.  A.  W.  Callam. 

[Buckwheat,  while  a  heavy  yielder  of  honey  in 
some  localities  and  in  some  seasons,  furnishes  no 
nectar  in  others.  A  good  locality  may  furnish  no 
honey  from  buckwheat  one  year,  and  considerable 
the  following  year.  This  is  true  of  practically  all 
the  honey-plants  of  any  importance. 

Regarding  buckwheat,  there  are  a  few  localities 
where  the  conditions  of  soil  are  such  that  it  never 
yields  honey,  or  at  most  a  very  small  quantity. — 
Ed.]  

Combs  Infested  with  Moth-worms. 

I  have  four  or  five  frames  of  honey  infested  with 
moth,  and  my  hives  are  weak.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
feed?    Can  I  destroy  the  moth  by  any  means? 

Summerland,  B.  C.,  July  9.  F.  W.  Bentley. 

[If  you  have  combs  Infested  with  moth-worms 
you  can  take  a  knife  and  cut  out  the  galleries,  in- 
cluding the  ugly  pests,  and  put  the  combs  back  in 
the  hive.  You  can  then  feed,  when  the  bees  will 
repair  the  mutilated  parts  of  the  combs.  You  can 
not  destroy  the  moth-worms  when  they  are  in  a 
hive  of  live  bees  by  the  use  of  any  drugs  or  process 
of  fumigation.  To  avoid  trouble  in  the  first  place, 
introduce  Italian  blood  among  your  bees  and  you 
will  find  there  will  be  no  further  difficulty.- Ed.] 
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Metal-cornered  Sections. 

Large  quantities  of  the  one-piece  sections  never 
see  service  because  they  are  broken  In  folding.  Of 
course,  if  only  one  corner  is  broken  the  whole  box 
is  lost.  If  the  wood  is  steamed  or  wet  before  being 
folded  the  loss  is  less;  but  at  the  same  time  the  lock 
corner  is  likely  to  swell  so  that  it  goes  together 
very  tight.  Then  when  the  heat  of  the  hive  dries 
the  wood  this  corner  shrinks  and  pops  apart,  mak- 
ing the  section  of  honey  unsalable.  If  a  sviper  of 
nice  honey  can  be  loosened  of  propolis,  and  all  the 
sections  taken  out  without  a  ten-per-cent  break- 
age, it  is  better  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 
although  I  have  had  many  years  of  experience. 

After  the  cleaning  of  propolis,  hundreds  more  are 
broken.  I  do  not  know  of  any  thing  so  irritating 
as  to  get  a  section  all  clean  but  the  last  corner,  and 
then  have  this  corner  break.  Then  when  placing 
the  sections  in  shipping-cases  some  of  them  are  not 
entirely  square,  and  in  pressing  them  in  they  are 
squared  up.  If  the  corners  hold  the  honey  is 
cracked,  hence  the  necessity  of  no-drip  cleats, 
absorbent  paper,  etc.,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cases. 

At  the  clean-up  of  my  last  apiary  of  120  hives  I 
gathered  up  about  two  bushels  of  broken  sections 
that  liad  never  been  used  on  account  of  tlie  break- 
age, and  this  was  not  anywhere  near  all  of  them. 


The  illustration  shows  clearly  the  metal  rein- 
forcement that  I  am  using  to  prevent  the  breakage. 
Separate  pieces  of  sections  can  be  put  together 
witli  these  corners,  and  made  iust  as  substantial  as 
an  unbroken  .section.  ()f  cour.se,  when  the  metal 
corner  is  on,  the  danger  of  breakage  is  avoided. 

.Sections  so  prepared  will  cost  more,  it  is  true;  but 
they  should  cost  more,  for  breakage  is  prevented, 
and  the  present  weak  .section  becomes  a  strong 
one.  The  bevels  at  the  corners  are  drawn  solidly 
together,  and  held  there,  regardless  of  how  roughly 
a  .section  may  be  handled  when  folded,  when  being 
put  in  or  taken  out  of  supers,  or  when  l>eing  scraped 
of  propolis.  This  means  that  more  comb  honey 
can  be  produced. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Geo.  W.  Maxwell. 


Ridding  a  Colony  of  Laying  Workers  by  Remov- 
ing it  from  its  Stand. 

There  are  many  bee-keepers  who  are  bcjthered 
with  laying  workers,  and  who  have  no  good  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  During  this  season  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  along  this  line,  and  h.ave 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  make  the 
bees  accept  a  queen.  If  laying  workers  h.ave  just 
started  it  is  no  trick  to  introduce  a  ciueen  at  all: 
but  after  they  have  been  in  the  hive  for  .some  time 
a  queen  will  not  be  accepted.  The  only  successful 
plan  that  I  have  read  of  Is  to  divide  the  colony— 
that  Is,  distribute  the  comlis  of  bees  around  among 
other  colonies;  but  this  plan  is  not  desirable  when 
one  wishers  to  increase  his  number  of  colonies.  I 
have  hit  on  a  plan  that  has  been  a  success  In  every 


case  where  I  have  tried  it.  One  of  the  colonies, 
which  had  eggs  and  drone  l)rood  in  every  cell  in  the 
former  brood  area,  finally  accepted  a  queen  all 
right. 

Keraove  the  cover  of  tlie  hive  containing  laying 
workers;  take  out  half  of  the  frames  and  then  put 
on  the  cover  again.  Shake  or  l)rush  the  bees,  from 
the  combs  removed.  In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  then  put  these  beeless  combs  in  another  hive 
to  use  later.  After  ail  the  shaken  baes  have  gone 
into  the  hive,  move  the  colony  about  18  inches  to 
one  side,  and  on  the  old  stand  place  the  hive  con- 
taiiiing  the  combs  removed,  as  mentioned  before. 
All  the  fielders  will  leave  the  original  laying-work- 
er hive,  and,  returning,  will  enter  the  empty  hive 
containing  only  tlie  combs  from  which  the  bees 
were  shaken. 

About  24  hours  after  this  moving  is  done,  the  col- 
ony will  be  ready  to  accept  a  queen,  which  should 
be  introduced  in  the  regular  way.  After  the  queen 
is  laying,  add  a  comb  from  the  laying-worker  hive 
every  day  with  the  few  bees  on  it,  or,  preferably, 
the  remaining  bees  in  the  original  hive  can  be  kill- 
ed and  the  rest  of  the  combs  given  at  once. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
rid  of  laying  workers  that  have  been  in  a  hive  for 
some  time  and  saving  the  colony.  Some  may  have 
no  confidence  in  this  method:  hui  all  I  ask  is  a  trial. 

Elmendorf,  Texas.  Alfred  I^.  Hartl. 


No  Foul  Brood  in  Yakima  County,  Washington. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1909  there  was  a  report 
that  foul  brood  existed  in  an  apiary  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  North  Yakima.  In  the  spring  there 
were  additional  reports  of  the  same  character  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  in  other  sections.  A  sam- 
ple of  the  so-called  foul  brood  was  exhibited  at  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Washington  State  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association.  Some  of  the  members  pronounced 
it  foul  brood:  others  thought  it  was  not,  judging 
from  the  apicultural  authorities:  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  as.sembled  members  could  not  def- 
initeUv  shc>w  that  it  was  foul  brood,  the  president  of 
the  association  requested  that  two  members  sub- 
mit samples  from  these  hives  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
at  Washington.  D.  C.  One  member  .sent  two  sam- 
ples, and  the  following  leport  was  made: 

The  two  samples  of  brord.No.  1067.  whirl)  yon  sent  for  ex- 
amination, show  no  evidence  of  disease  in  eithtr  cafe.  I  cer- 
tainly hot  e  that  Euminan  foul  brood  does  not  reach  you. 

E.  F  PliiLLU'S,  in  Charge  of  Apiculture. 

The  other  sample  sent  showed  a  light  case  of 
pickled  brood.  Ihis  shows  conclusively  that  foul 
brood  does  not  exist  in  this  part  of  the  county  and 
S'.ate. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  .State  Bee-keep- 
ers" As.sociation  held  in  .June,  the  secretary  was  In- 
stru<^ted  to  send  this  report  to  the  bee-journals  of 
the  country,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  foul  brood, 
as  the  report  that  foul  brood  may  have  gained  .some 
headway,  and  it  w<juld  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
industry  in  the  State.  .J.  B.  Kam.\GE,  .Sec'y. 


Meeting  of  Lebanon  Bee-keepers'  Association. 

The  I^ebanon  Bee-keepers'  Association  held  their 
annual  summer  meeting  Thursday,  .July  21,  at  the 
apiary  of  .lohn  S.  .Shope,  Annville.  I'a.  W.  S.  Kil- 
heffer  spoke  on  the  value  of  pure  stock.  Mr.  KIl- 
hefler  is  a  very  able  speaker,  well  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  attention  of  his  audience.  E.  .S.  Hacker 
spoke  on  "Fruit-growing  and  Bee-keeping."  A 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  di.s- 
cussion  of  the  various  honey-plants— such  as  sweet 
clover,  heartsease,  smartweed.  aster,  etc.  The  asso- 
ciation has  seventy-five  members  enrolled,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  honey  crop  here  is  a  short 
one.  members  are  eagerly  devising  ways  and 
means  to  get  best  results  with  the  least  labor  ex- 
panded fn  the  future. 

Lebanon.  Pa.  E.  L.  Brown,  Sec. 


A  New  Way  of  Selling  Candied  Honey. 

In  a  grocery  store  at  Webb  City  some  fine  ex- 
tracted alfalfa  honey  candied  on  them,  and  they 
were  un.able  to  dispose  of  any  of  it  as  candled  hon- 
ey. Finally  they  cut  the  top  off  the  can,  put  a  glass 
plate  over  it,  tied  a  big  label,  '  Hone./  Butter,"  on 
the  side,  and  sold  It  out  readily  at  15  cts.  a  pound. 

Carthage,  Mo..  June  5.  B.  C.  Auten. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


I  am  a  jealous  (iod,  visitiug  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me. — Ex.  20:5. 

In  California  ami  Florida,  and  many 
other  places  where  the  i)eople  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  iBakinii:  footi^aths  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  it  is  often  customary, 
wlien  one  buys  a  i)iece  of  property,  to  run  a 
fence  across  the  highways  and  thoroughfares 
— that  is,  where  no  street  has  been  properly 
laid  out.  While  Mrs.  Root  and  I  were  in 
California  several  years  ago  we  started  home 
crosslots  after  dark  by  a  well-known  path. 
As  it  was  late,  and  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  was 
pushing  ahead  rather  rai)idly  in  the  dark; 
but  as  I  was  familiar  with  the  well-trodden 
path  I  did  not  expect  any  obstruction.  It 
seems,  however,  that  somebody  had  bought 
a  piece  of  land,  and  run  a  fence  right 
through,  to  start  a  chicken-ranch  ;  and  the 
frail  poviltrj'-netting  was  so  invisible  that  I 
did  not  see  or  think  of  what  had  been  put 
right  across  the  pathway  since  I  had  been 
along  in  that  direction.  Before  I  knew  it  I 
had  plunged  into  the  netting  with  such 
force  that  it  threw  me  back  into  the  dirt 
like  a  ball.  Of  course,  I  was  more  aston- 
ished than  hurt;  but  the  bruises  were  suffi- 
cient to  vex  me  as  it  was;  and  I  was  still 
more  vexed  to  see  Mrs.  Root  shaking  with 
laughter.  I  think  I  asked  her,  somewhat 
im])atiently,  if  she  proposed  to  indulge  in 
such  merriment  if  I  broke  my  bones  or  got 
killed.  I  think  she  declared  she  did  not 
laugh  until  she  saw  me  stand  up  and  was 
apparently  all  right.  Recently  down  in  our 
Florida  home  I  walked  off  our  porch  in  the 
dark,  and  almost  went  down  on  my  head 
on  the  hard  cement  pavement  I  had  recently 
made.  And  she  laughed  at  that.  Now,  do 
not  imagine  that  I  am  putting  up  a  co7n- 
plamf  against  Mrs.  Root  after  .11  the  good 
things  I  have  said  about  her  in  years  past. 
I  simply  wish  to  illustrate  her  fashion  of 
laughing  at  accidents  similar  to  these  I 
have  mentioned.  If  anybody  is  really  hurt 
she  is  not  only  the  readiest  person  in  the 
world  to  help  relieve  sufTering,  but  she 
knows  what  to  do  about  as  well  a«!  any- 
body I  know  of  to  ease  the  pains  and  trials 
of  life. 

.lust  one  more  illustration,  and  then  I  am 
ready  for  my  moral. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  our  good 
neighbor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ten  Broek.  Now, 
neighbor  T.  is  an  old  man  like  myself,  but 
he  is  an  Episcopal  minister.  Well,  when 
he  came  over  to  our  house  one  day  last  win- 
ter, slowly  limping  along,  and  announced 
that  he  had  fallen  off  the  roof  of  his  house, 
Mrs.  Root  laughed  again.  It  seems  that 
the  roof  of  his  cottage  needed  some  shin- 
gles; and  as  he  was  alone,  the  good  man, 
even  if  he  is  seventy  years  old,  thought  he 


could  go  up  and  fix  it  without  troubling  his 
neighbors.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
growth  of  tropical  grass,  briers,  etc.  (such 
as  I  have  described  in  telling  about  his 
Xorthey  berry,  on  page  o33,  May  15),  his 
fall  might  have  been  something  more  than 
a  laughing-matter ;  but  his  comical  look 
when  he  annoimced  his  mishap,  together 
with  the  idea  of  a  2>r€acher,  and  an  Episco- 
palian at  that,  roiling  off  the  roof  of  the 
hou.se  into  the  briers,  set  Mrs.  Root  to  laugh- 
ing again  and  again.  I  think  he  protested 
a  little,  and  inquired  something  as  follows; 

"My  good  woman,  why  do  you  laugh? 
Suppose  I  had  been  killed — would  you  still 
laitgh  about  it?" 

"Xo,  no,  Mr.  T.  I  would  not  laugh  if 
you  had  been  killed;  but  what  I  am  laugh- 
ing about  is  because  you  were  not  killed, 
and  apparently  not  very  much  hurt;  and  we 
are  all  glad  to  see  you  able  to  come  over 
and  tell  us  about  it  after  it  is  all  over." 

'•But  I  am  bruised  and  hurt,  even  if  I 
was  hot  killed." 

And  then  we  both  busied  ourselves  in 
offering  him  courtplaster,  cuticura,  and 
every  thing  else.     Let  me  now  digress. 

There  is  one  among  our  grandchildren 
who  has  had,  all  his  life,  a  fashion  of  laugh- 
ing, sometimes  uproariously,  whenever  any 
sort  of  accident  happens.  If  there  is  any 
trouble  with  the  automobile  he  laughs  as  if 
it  were  great  fun.  even  though  it  stops  prog- 
ress on  the  journey  ;  and  although  his 
parents  have  often  reproved  him  for  his 
fashion,  or  for  his  queer  ability  to  see  the 
ludicrous  or  ridiculous  part  of  every  occur- 
rence, it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use. 
The  other  night  in  coming  home  from 
church  we  had  to  make  a  long  trip  through 
a  patch  of  woods  after  dark.  I  told  Leland 
that,  without  the  experience  I  had  had  in 
times  past  in  following  that  path  through 
the  darkness,  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  it 
So  I  took  the  lead.  We  came  through  all 
right  and  in  sight  of  our  home;  but  just  as 
we  were  rejoicing  almost  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  we  got  out  of  the  path  and 
into  a  thick  underbrush,  and  had  quite  a 
time  in  climbing  over  rotten  logs  and  into 
the  thicket  until  we  gained  our  home.  Le- 
land got  tangled  up  away  out  in  the  woods 
until  I  feared  he  would  get  beyond  my 
hearing.  He  said  /was  wrong,  and  I  said 
he  was  wrong;  and  it  was  really  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  and  we  were  both  "in  the 
ditch,"  or  at  least  almost  hopelessly  tangled 
in  the  brush  and  among  the  rotten  logs  of 
our  wild  wood  around  the  cabin.  Well,  Ice- 
land laughed  as  usual.  With  his  boyish 
strength  to  surmount  obstacles  it  was  more 
of  a  laughing-matter  to  him  than  to  me. 
We  finally  reached  the  cabin  door.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  key  I  had  in  my 
pocket  would  not  work  in  the  door  before 
us.  I  had  to  get  in  by  going  round  to  the 
door  on  the  other  side.  In  order  to  get 
there  I  had  to  pass,  in  the  darkness,  the 
stump  of  one  of  my  beautiful  apricot-trees. 
After  it  had  just  begun  to  bear,  all  of  a  sud- 
den it  died:  and  in  chopping  it  do"WTi  and 
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fretting  it  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry  I  left  a 
sharp  stump  sticking  up.  Right  here  is  a 
moral.  When  you  cut  down  a  tree,  espe- 
cially around  your  home,  cut  it  ofT  level 
with  the  ground,  so  that  nobody  may  be 
hurt  by  falling  on  it  in  the  dark  or  at  any 
other  time.  Well,  I  blundered  over  that 
stump,  and  skinned  my  shins  so  that  they 
needed  quite  an  application  of  courtplaster 
and  cuticura,  and  then  Iceland  laughed 
again  as  usual.  Of  course,  no  one  knew  I 
was  hurt  when  he  laughed;  but  the  idea  of 
his  grandpa  blundering  over  that  stump 
after  having  tired  himsidf  out  by  climbing 
over  logs  and  lumbering  through  brushes 
within  a  rod  or  two  of  his  home,  was  suffi- 
cient to  proNoke  liis  keen  susceptibility  to 
anv  thing  ridiculous. 

In  our  previous  Home  i>aper  Satan  sug- 
gested that  my  grandson  need  never  know 
any  thing  about  the  thing  in  question  and 
that  it  was  really  none  of  his  business. 
Since  the  time  of  Adam,  I  suppose  fathers 
have  excused  themselves  for  doing  certain 
things  they  would  not  have  their  children 
do  by  the  specious  philosophy  that  the  chil- 
dren would  never  know  any  thing  about  it, 
or  need  not  know  any  thing  about  it. 
Sometimes  we  (or  at  least  some  of  us)  say 
that  certain  things  which  have  transpired 
are  known  only  to  ourselves  and  to  God.  Is 
this  true?  Does  any  thing  ever  happen  in 
the  lives  of  any  of  us,  especially  those  of  us 
who  have  children  and  grandchildren,  that 
can  be  concealed  from  anybody  but  God 
and  the  one  who  commits  the  sin  or  jjer- 
mits  a  sinful  thought  to  enter  his  mind? 

During  the  past  year  or  more  I  have  told 
you  about  my  new  discovery  in  poultry, 
etc.  Well,  I  have  just  made  a  new  discov- 
ery in  regard  to  sin  and  Satan.  I  suppose 
we  are  not  altogether  responsible  for  our 
dreams,  but  I  have  discovered  that  we  are, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  even  for  the  things 
we  dream  about.  Dreams  are  a  reflection 
of  our  waking  hours ;  and  we  are  certainly 
responsible,  or  at  least  largely  so,  for  the 
things  we  think  about.  Now  for  my  illus- 
tration or  discovery.  When  I  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Root  about  laughing  at  accidents  I  did  not 
mean  to  censure  her.  It  is  a  splendid  thing 
to  be  able  to  look  pleasant,  and  even  smile 
when  trouble  comes.  I  am  sure  it  is  God's 
will  and  wish  that  we  shall  trust  him 
enough  to  smile  when  unexpected  obstacles 
block  our  way  or  e\  en  give  us  pain.  We 
are  told  of  some  great  and  good  men  who 
could  even  indulge  in  harmless  pleasantry 
when  they  were  approaching  death.  This 
ability  to  take  things  in  a  cheerful  way, 
and  laugh  at  calamities,  is  a  wonderful  vir- 
tue if  taken  in  the  right  spirit.*    Well,  1 

*  Mrs.  Root's  happy  faculty  of  catching  on  to  the 
ludicrous,  even  when  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  may 
have  had  at  one  time  in  her  life  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  her  health.  She  was  very  low  with  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  our  excellent  trained  nurse 
thought  it  best  to  rouse  her  up  a  little  at  one  par- 
ticular crisis.  When  we  were  all  tiptoeing  about 
the  house  to  avoid  disturbing  her,  all  at  once  I 
heard  her  well-known  ringing  laugh,  although 
faint,  of  course,  on  account  of  her  sickness.  Fear- 
ing it  was  caused  by  delirium  I  cautiously  went  in. 


do  not  know  that  any  one  of  our  five  chil- 
droi  shows  this  peculiarity  that  I  have 
mentioned;  but  in  the  next  (feneration  it 
comes  out,  as  we  often  see  it  illustrated  with 
poultry  and  other  domestic  animals,  when 
this  peculiar  trait  comes  to  the  surface 
again. 

Sometimes  in  traveling  in  a  place  where 
I  am  sure  I  have  never  been  before,  things 
have  a  familiar  look,  and  at  times  I  can 
hardly  make  it  seem  possible  that  I  have 
not  at  some  time  in  my  life  been  in  that 
very  place.  Others  have  s])oken  and  writ- 
ten in  regard  to  this.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  when  I  was  in  a  region  where  my 
father  passed  his  early  days,  if  it  were  not 
possible  that  I  inherited,  if  that  is  the  word 
to  use,  the  memory  of  things  that  happened 
during  his  life.  If  this  is  true,  and  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  that  children  are  impressed,  not 
only  with  the  things  we  do,  but  with  the 
very  thoughts  we  permit  to  take  possession 
of  our  hearts,  should  we  not  be  exceedingly 
careful?  If  a  parent  has  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  giving  way  to  his  temper,  is  it  not 
likely  that  his  children  and  grandchildren 
will  give  way  in  a  like  manner?  When 
somebody  has  a  touch  of  insanity,  how 
often  people  inquire,  "Was  his  father  or 
uncles  or  grandparents  thus  afflicted?" 
And  very  often  it  transpires  that  insanity 
or  other  things  have  been  running  in  the 
family.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence 
showing  that  an  intemperate  man  curses 
his  children  that  come  after  him;  and  it  is  so 
great  that  I  shudder  to  touch  it.  May  God 
helj)  us  to  consider,  when  we  are  tempted 
to  give  vent  to  any  feeling,  whether  good 
or  bad,  to  say  to  ourselves,  as  Bro.  Reed 
said  to  me  over  forty  years  ago,  "  Mr.  Root, 
do  you  want  to  see  your  boy  grow  up  exactly 
such  a  man  as  you  are?"  Now,  then,  when 
you  are  again  tempted  to  think  no  human 
eye  sees  what  you  are  doing,  or  that  none 
but  God  knows  what  you  are  thinking,  con- 
sider that  possibly  generations  yet  unborn 
not  only  see  but  are  likely  to  cojjy  your  very 
thoughts  and  actions. 


THE   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIDIES. 

Some  years  ago  I  told  you  that,  if  you 
could  not  afford  to  take  more  than  one  peri- 
odical, you  should  take  the  Sunday  School 
Times;  and  I  have  been  studying  over  this 
piece  of  advice  for  several  years,  and  have 
also  been  "studying"  the  Sunday  School 
Times  since  then.    I  think  I  added,  when  I 

when  she  laughed  again,  and  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way,  taecau.se  I  seemed  so  surprised  and  startled. 
It  seems  the  nurse,  while  giving  her  her  medicine, 
had  managed  to  tell  her  a  little  story:  and  that 
story  was  about  a  man  who  absent-mindedly  put  a 
wooden  toothpick  back  into  his  pocket  after  he  had 
used  it.  His  wife  called  him  to  order  by  saying 
suddenly.  "Here,  sir.  what  do  you  mean  by  putting 
that  toothpick  in  your  pocket  after  having  used  it?" 

In  his  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  he  really  did 
know  what  he  was  doing  he  replied,  "Why.  my 
dear  wife.  I  was  just  .saving  it  up  to  give  to  some 
poor  fellow." 

This  well-timed  joke,  purposely  managed  by  the 
nurse,  rou.sed  her  up  from  her  stupor,  and  she  be- 
gan to  gain  at  once  from  that  time  forward. 
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made  that  remark,  that,  if  you  could  take 
only  two  papers,  you  should  subscribe  for 
the  Eural  Neiu- Yorker  next.  When  I  met 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  in  his  ofBce  in  New- 
York  some  time  afterward  he  laughingly 
alluded  to  it.  He  said  he  took  our  journal 
and  showed  it  to  his  wife,  and  said  the  only 
thing  he  had  to  complain  of  was  that  I  did 
not  put  the  Eural  first.  But  his  wife  said 
that  A.  I.  Root  had  got  it  exactly  right  as  it 
was — "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,"  etc.  Well,  a  few 
months  ago  the  Sunday  School  Times  had 
an  editorial  about  the  importance  of  tack- 
ling first  of  all  the  job  you  have  most 
dreaded.  It  said,  in  short,  that  the  way  to 
be  happy  is  to  pitch  right  into  the  most  dis- 
agreeable task  that  lies  before  you,  and  fin- 
ish it  first  and  get  it  out  of  the  way.  I  neg- 
lected to  clip  this  out  and  use  it  for  Glean- 
ings, although  I  intended  to  do  so ;  but 
after  taking  the  above  advice  a  good  many 
times  lately  I  felt  so  good  over  it  that  I  aiu 
sorry  I  can  not  give  you  all  of  that  sensible 
editorial.  Now  here  is  just  one  more  that 
indicates  the  high  character  and  good  sense 
that  seems  to  stand  out  strong  and  clear  in 
every  issue  of  that  good  old  standby: 

SELF-EXALTING   Sl'ICIDE. 

Self-exaltation  never  exalts  a  man,  but  always 
lowers  hlni.  Not  only  do  others  think  less  of  him 
when  he  tries  to  impress  them  with  his  greatness, 
but  he  himself  is  less  of  a  man  every  time  he 
attempts  this.  It  is  only  part  of  the  inexorable 
law  that,  if  a  man  seeks  his  life,  he  shall  lose  it;  but 
if  he  is  willing  to  lose  it  he  shall  find  it.  When  a 
neighbor  learns  of  something  that  is  highly  credit- 
able to  us,  but  learns  of  it  indirectly,  without  our 
having  had  any  part  in  telling  him,  his  opinion  of 
us  goes  up.  If  we  ourselves  go  and  tell  him  of  that 
same  thing,  in  order  to  impress  him  with  what  we 
have  done,  although  the  thing  itself  remains  un- 
changed, and  is  just  as  creditable  as  ever,  never- 
theless our  telling  of  it  is  not  creditable,  and  his 
opinion  of  us  goes  down.  How  slow  we  are  to  learn 
this  !  How  we  do  hurt  ourselves  by  trying  to  help 
ourselves!  Many  a  good  man  who  is  really  a  great 
man  is  marring  his  goodness  and  turning  his  great- 
ness into  pettiness  by  going  after  this  wlU-o'-the- 
wisp  of  reputation.  The  self-sought  reputation  is 
self-destroyed.  When  we  die  to  self,  and  leave 
wholly  to  God  the  impression  that  our  life  may  be 
creating  m  the  minds  of  others,  our  reputations 
will  steadily  improve.  "  For  (lod  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 


Since  Gleanings  was  started  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
many  great  and  good  men — men  who  are 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  not  to  lay  up  treasures 
in  this  world  where  rust  and  moth  corrupt 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
Some  of  our  old  readers  may  remember  A. 
F.  Cowles,  who  has  the  Bible  Truth  Depot 
at  1002  Louisiana  St.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Dr.  Cowles  is  preaching  sermons  by  sending 
out  spiritual  tracts,  and  I  wish  every  reader 
of  Gleanings  would  send  for  the  one  he 
has  just  sent  me,  entitled  "Captain  Levi." 
As  he  prints  these  tracts  free  of  charge  and 
furnishes  postage,  without  any  help  except 
that  which  God  may  move  the  hearts  of  the 
people  to  send  him,  it  will   not  be  at  all 


amiss  if  you  send  him  a  stamp  or  two  to 
pay  postage;  and  after  you  have  read  the 
little  tract  I  mentioned,  may  be  you  will 
feel  inclined  to  send  him  something  more 
than  stamps — at  least  I  did. 

My  Dear  Bro.  Root: — It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
you  have  heard  from  me;  but  I  thought  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  increased  service 
which  is  in  our  hands  in  these  later  years.  The 
work  has  grown  so  that  it  readies  all  over  the  world 
now.  There  are  three  of  us  employed  in  the  office 
now  regularly;  but  we  have  not  room  enough  to  do 
the  work  justice,  and  are  looking  to  the  Lord  to  put 
up  a  two-story  building,  and,  if  the  Lord  will,  to  put 
in  a  printing-outfit,  for  we  liave  such  difficulty  in 
getting  our  printing  done  in  the  wordly  offices.  If 
you  could  see  the  letters  that  come  in  to  us  telling 
of  blessing  received  through  the  printed  ministry 
you  would  be  glad  that  you  have  had  the  little  fel- 
lowship in  this  service  in  sending  us  all  these  years 
Gleanings.  We  have  enjoyed  it  much,  and  thank 
you  much  for  it.  There  were  many  things  that  I 
should  like  to  have  sent  you — rich  spiritual  truths 
— but  I  knew  that  your  time  is  much  taken  up,  so 
have  refrained  from  doing  it.  Yet  you  will  take  the 
will  for  the  dead  in  this.  When  I  get  a  rich  nugget 
of  gold  in  spiritual  truth  I  like  to  pass  it  on  to  oth- 
ers that  they  may  be  helped  also. 

Our  letter-writing  is  over  300  a  month,  sometimes 
running  over  350,  and  while  the  strain  >ipon  us  is 
\-ery  great  at  my  age,  77,  the  Lord  keeps  us  in  the 
most  perfect  health  and  strength.  We  do  not  get 
weary  as  in  former  years.  This  is  the  Lord's 
strength  imparted  to  us.  We  trust  to  continue  this 
service  for  a  nunaber  of  years,  it  the  Lord  tarry. 

Praying  his  blessing  upon  you  with  all  spiritual 
good  that  you  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Gratefully  yours  in  our  Lord,         A.  F.  Cowles. 


Notes  of  Travel 


By  A.  I.  Root 


FLORIDA  IN  THE   SUMMER  TIME. 

Tu-day,  July  26,  I  have  been  here  just  a 
week ;  and  although  the  temperature  has 
been  most  of  the  time  between  80  and  90, 
we  have  had  summer  showers  more  or  less 
every  day,  and  cooling  breezes  from  off  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  almost  all  the  time,  day  and 
night.  Occasionally  mornings  the  day 
starts  out  with  a  temperature  along  in  the 
70's,  and  one  morning  it  was  down  to  72 ; 
but  the  nights  are,  as  a  rule,  near  80.  A 
few  times  about  noon,  before  the  clouds 
come  up,  we  have  it  above  00 ;  but  94  is  the 
warmest  I  have  seen  it  so  far.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  sunstroke  in  this  region.  For 
the  first  time  in  years  I  have  put  my  fur 
cap  and  summer  overcoat  clear  ofif  out  of 
sight,  and  I  confess  I  greatly  enjoy  the 
lightest  clothing,  and  going  about  in  my 
shirt  sleeves,  and  much  of  the  time  bare- 
headed, outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  house.  A 
sort  of  catarrh,  grip,  or  hay  fever,  that  has 
followed  me  for  years,  has  apparently  gone 
clear  out  of  sight. 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  there  is 
little  or  no  gardening  here  in  .July  and 
August,  and  this  is  to  some  extent  true ; 
but  there  are  some  things  that  grow  beau- 
tifully during  the  much  rain  and  high  tem- 
perature. It  is  the  man  as  well  as  the  cli- 
mate here,  as  well  as  everywhere  else.     For 
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instance.  Mr.  Hood  has  beautiful  crops  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  of  beggarweed,  velvet- 
beans,  peanuts,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
strawberries  putting  out  rank  thrifty  run- 
ners and  making  as  fine  thrifty  plants  as  I 
ever  saw  in  the  North.  These  plants  are  to 
be  planted  out  soon,  to  bear  his  crop  of  ber- 
ries, ripening  about  Christmas  and  later  on. 
He  pulled  up  a  hill  of  ])eanuts  that  I  should 
say  had  hanging  to  the  roots  nearly  a  cou- 
ple of  ({uarts  (and  they  are  good  to  eat  green 
too,  as  I  can  testify).  As  I  never  saw  beg- 
garweed before,  I  was  astonished  to  find  it  a 
very  pretty  bean  that  stands  up  without  any 
pole,  about  as  high  as  your  head.  It  makes 
excellent  hay,  as  does  the  velvet-bean. 

Now  very  soon  celery  seed  will  be  sown  in 
the  seed-beds,  for  the  crop  next  year;  in 
fact,  some  has  been  sown  already,  I  am  told. 
Sweet  potatoes  grow  at  any  time,  and  al- 
ways, and,  what  is  more,  you  can  leave 
them  in  the  ground  as  long  as  you  choose, 
and  they  will  just  stay  there  in  good  condi- 
tion until  wanted.  One  potato  will  often 
make  several  meals,  and  these  great  big  fel- 
lows are  fine  eating  too,  I  can  tell  you. 

Neighbor  Abbott  planted  quite  a  patch  of 
pole  lima  beans  some  time  last  winter. 
Well,  he  has  been  picking  and  selling  beans 
for  months  past,  and  the  vines  are  now 
loaded  with  blossoms  and  little  pods.  Al- 
though planted  about  the  usual  distance 
apart,  the  vines  have  reached  across  from 
"pole  to  pole,"  until  the  whole  garden  is  a 
tangled  thicket.  They  are  on  a  sort  of 
swamp  that  he  has  drained  off,  so  they  with- 
stood the  drouth  before  the  rainy  season 
came  on. 

The  peaches  grown  here  are  fine;  and  the 
mango,  which  I  have  just  sampled  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  is  a  most  delicious 
fruit.  Somebody  once  said  they  tasted  like 
"  turpentine  and  cotton  batting,"  and  there 
is  a  certain  aromatic  resinous  flavor  (which 
I  very  much  like),  and  around  the  great 
seed  or  stone  is  something  like  cotton  bat- 
ting, and  this  latter  makes  it  a  sort  of  mus- 
sy  business  to  eat  one.  I  don't  know  how 
that  fellow  would  manage  to  eat  one  who 
"always  mussed  his  ears  when  he  ate  huck- 
leberry i)ie."  I  generally  take  my  mango 
out  on  the  grass,  near  the  wash-basin  and 
napkin. 

^^■hen  I  first  got  here  California  apples 
were  40  cts.  a  dozen;  but  next  day  the  genial 
grocer  informed  me  they  had  just  received 
some  nice  (ieorgia  apples  at  only  GO  cts.  a 
peck.  They  were  small  but  fine.  By  the 
way,  the  Cleveland  P/ai7i  Dealer  has  for 
some  time  been  quoting  early  apjiles  at  90 
cts.  to  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  yet  the  eating- 
houses  all  along  the  way  down  here  wanted 
"three  for  a  dime."  How  much  of  this 
dime  does  the  producer  get?  We  don't 
use  much  meat  here  at  this  season  ;  but 
when  we  can  get  beautiful  salt-water  fish, 
enough  for  two  or  more  meals,  for  20  or  25 
cts.,  who  wants  any  meat?  Of  course, 
chicken  and  eggs  are  always  close  by  at  our 
home,  and  we  have  nice  .Jersey  milk  every 
morning  at  10  cts.  per  ([uart. 


THK    DISAGHKKABLE    THlN(iS   ACOIT    KLOK- 
JJ>A   IN   SUMMER. 

I  think  I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the 
sandy  roads  in  Florida  ;  but  during  the 
rainy  season  there  is  very  little  trouble 
about  the  roads,  and  just  now  around  Bra- 
dentown  we  have  the  very  finest  roads  in 
the  world,  made  of  crushed  stone,  rolled 
hard  and  smooth,  and  then  oiled,  so  there 
isn't  a  particle  of  dust  or  mud  either.  They 
are  just  perfect  for  the  automobile.  Well,  I 
really  don't  know  of  any  thing  disagreeable 
just  now  but  the  insect  pests,  and  they 
really  are  ])retty  tough  on  both  i)eoi)le  anil 
chickens.  There  are  almost  no  house-tlies 
at  all  around  lure;  but  my  brother's  good 
wdfe  may  deserve  some  of  the  credit ;  and 
mosquitoes  have  been  troublesome  only  a 
few  mornings  and  evenings.  This  evening 
I  sat  and  read  on  the  porch  quite  a  long 
time,  and  not  a  mosquito  or  gnat  came  near. 
The  worst  thing  I  know  about  Florida  is 
the  "red  bugs."  As  a  rule  I  believe  they 
do  not  trouble  old  residents  very  much;  but 
new  comers,  if  they  go  out  in  the  woods 
much,  or  through  tall  grass,  weeds,  or  brush, 
are  sure  to  get  them.  I  never  ^aw  the  "crit- 
ters," and  I  am  told  they  are  almost  invis- 
ible they  are  so  small;  but  their  bite  alTects 
most  people  much  like  the  poison  of  certain 
plants,  say  poison  ivy.  Sal  soda,  ammonia, 
or  kerosene  wull  seetu  to  neutralize  the  poi- 
son, and  the  smell  of  kerosene  will,  it  is 
said,  act  as  a  repellant,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned.  Put  it  around  the  tops  of  your 
shoes,  as  the  ankles  are  the  principal  points 
of  attack.  Stick-tight  fleas  also  pester  peo- 
ple; but  they  do  not  poison  or  produce  swell- 
ing like  the  red  bugs  and  mosquitoes.  They 
dig  into  the  flesh,  however,  and  must  be 
got  out  with  tweezers  or  with  the  point  of  a 
knife. 

1  believe  all  these  pests  are  much  worse 
in  the  dry-weather  period.  They  breed  in 
dry  sand;  and  when  the  rainy  season  comes 
on  they  mostly  disappear.  I  found  none  on 
myself  all  last  winter,  and  so  far  none  this 
summer;  but  they  are  very  bad  just  now  on 
on  the  newly  hatched  chickens.  N'arious 
salves  are  oliered  for  sale;  but  my  brother 
thinks  any  grease  just  as  good,  and  he  has 
had  the  best  results  Irom  the  fryings  of  fat 
pork.  A  very  little  on  the  head  of  the 
chick,  where  they  may  be  seen,  will  induce 
them  to  "let  go"  soon.  Here  is  something 
from  a  Medina  Co.  boy  who  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  Florida  in  regard  to 
the  matter. 

IM'vOSl'FCT  HIDGF  FARM 

.1.  N.  }'AUKEK,  I'KOJ'. 

I'ou i;iKY.  vkgetahi.es 

KUUIT  :  AND  :  HONEY 
Wkst  Palm  n^ACH,  Fla.,  .luly  Zi,  1910. 
I  see  your  brother  lias  had  trouble  with  chicken 
tlea.s.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Get  acetilc-ne  lime.  It  is  what  is  left  in  making 
aeetilene  gas.  Sow  it  liberally  in  and  around  your 
fhicken-house,  and  in  the  nest-boxes:  and  pile  up 
a  bushel  or  two  in  the  yrrd  for  them  to  wallow  in, 
and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  not  have  any  "jig- 
gers," mites,  or  lice.  I.  N.  Parker. 

I   nolice  friend    Parker  advertises  "day- 
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old-chicks "  at  15  cts.  each,  so  there  is  at 
least  one  man  in  Florida  in  the  day-old- 
c-hick  business. 


Health  Notes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


I  hold  in  my  hand  two  publications  that 
have  given  me  very  much  satisfaction.  The 
first  one  is  "  Directions  for  Livingand  Sleep- 
ing in  the  Open  Air."  It  is  put  out  by  the 
JSIetropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
This  company,  as  I  understand  it,  insures 
the  lives  of  sick  people;  and  after  they  have 
thus  insured  them  it  is  a  pecuniary  object 
to  have  their  patrons  keep  well,  especially 
to  live  and  not  die,  because  when  they  die 
they  have  to  hand  over  a  lot  of  money. 
Well,  I  must  confess  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  considered  and  clearly  compre- 
lipnded  such  a  scheme  for  "making  sick 
!  eople  well."  The  pamphlet  is  by  Thomas 
Specs  Carrington.  M.  D.,  and  it  is  about  the 
most  sensible  thing  on  the  subject  I  ever 
got  hold  of.  The  author  talks  open  air  from 
beginning  to  end  with  a  vengeance;  and  the 
pictures  of  arrangements  that  can  be  con- 
structed or  adai)ted  to  almost  any  dwelling 
at  a  low  price  are  worth  more  alone  than 
some  books  that  cost  SI. 00,  say  new  systems 
of  poultry-books  for  instance.  I  was  espe- 
cially attracted  by  a  sort  of  woolen  cap  that 
covers  the  face,  neck,  and  every  thing  but 
the  mouth  and  eyes.  If  I  were  to  sleep  out- 
doors in  freezing  temperature  it  is  just  ex- 
actly what  I  should  want.  This  great  in- 
surance company  has  at  its  command  the 
very  ablest  talent  in  the  line  of  medicine 
that  the  world  can  produce,  and  they  have 
no  nostrums  to  sell;  in  fact,  the  book  is  a 
vehement  jirotest  against  attempting  to  cure 
tuberculosis  and  other  kindred  diseases  by 
the  use  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Good  food, 
pure  water,  and  outdoor  pure  air  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  book  is  sent  free  of  charge  or  not.  You 
can  tell  by  addressing  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  New  York.  By  the  w^ay, 
our  good  friend  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf  has  assist- 
ed in  preparing  this  pamphlet.  May  the 
Lord  be  praised  for  the  progress  that  the 
whole  wide  world  is  making  in  stamping 
out  the  great  white  plague. 

Now,  the  other  book  that  has  greatly 
jileascd  me  is  "Preventable  Diseases,"  by 
Woods  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  who,  like  the 
l)amphlet  I  have  mentioneil,  advises  open 
air  for  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  malaria, 
and  every  thing  else.  As  Dr.  Hutchinson 
is  an  allopathic  physician  he  endorses  the 
use  of  medicines,  but  to  only  a  very  limit- 
ed extent.  It  seems  the  whole  wide  world 
as  well  as  doctors  of  all  and  every  school  are 
beginning  to  believe  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  they  are  fast  getting  into  a 
line  })retly  nearly  parallel  to  what  T.  B. 
Terry  has  been  so  vehemently  teaching,  if 
not  altogether  so.     This  beautiful  book  eon- 


tains  over  400  pages,  and  it  brings  the  mat- 
ter of  scientific  and  intelligent  medicine 
clear  up  to  the  present  date,  touching  on  al- 
most every  thing  that  produces  sickness, 
]iain,  and  death,  as  well  as  the  iireventable 
diseases  as  colds,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria, 
malaria,  headache,  nervousness,  and  wind- 
ing up  with  menial  influences  in  disease. 
Price  of  the  book  is  $1.50.  Address  Hough- 
ton, Mifllin  c't  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


ONLY  TWO  MEALS   A  DAY,   ETC. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Norwich  Bulletin  of 
June  27.  It  says  the  no-breakfast  fad  started  in 
Norwich  17  years  ago.  Such  may  be  the  case  as  to 
Norwich;  but  1  began  the  no-breakfast  habit  ten 
years  earlier,  merely  because  of  lack  of  appetite  tor 
that  meal,  and  before  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
any  one  else  doing  so;  but  some  years  later  1  read 
Fowler's  "Science  of  Life,"  in  which  he  stated  he 
had  lived  15  years,  I  believe,  on  one  meal  a  day.  At 
one  time  T  lived  for  about  two  years  on  one  meal  a 
day,  but  often  ate  a  light  lunch  in  the  evening,  and 
my  weight  kept  at  the  usual  place  the  same  as  when 
eatiLg  two  or  three  meals  a  day.  Now  I  and  my 
family  eat  at  about  eight  and  live  o'clock  each  day, 
and  probably  eat  much  more  than  is  necessary. 

The  following  is  the  clipping  referred  to: 

"The  omission  of  breakfast  in  the  interest  of 
health  started  in  Norwich  17  years  ago,  and  since 
then  has  become  nearly  world-wide.  It  is  now  in 
vogue  in  .Japan,  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  has  been  accepted  by  some  eminent  doc- 
tors in  civilized  lands.  The  following  paragraph  is 
clipped  from  a  recent  copy  of  the  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
Stock  Journal,  the  editor  of  which  recovered  his 
health  and  has  become  70  years  young,  instead  of  70 
years  old,  in  conseciuence  of  this  practice: 

■•  •  A  man  wlio  undertakes  to  eat  only  when  he  is  hu' gry 
will  soon  find  that  two  meals  a  day  are  ample.  A  fair  lunch 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  and  a  very  light  dinner  at  nicrht.  Is 
plenty,  or.  better  still,  a  tea  Then  his  household  will  be  hap- 
py and  healthy,  and  liis  own  life  will  be  free  from  disease.  He 
will  see  the  sim  shining  as  it  never  shone  before,  and  life  will 
tlTigle  ihrough  all  his  veins  as  it  never  did  since  his  careless 
bojhood;  and  his  women  folks  will  have  time  to  look  around 
and  wonder  at  the  glory  of  God's  fair  earth.' 

"The  evidences  are  ample  that  this  'gospel  of 
health'  is  a  living  gospel.'' 
Packerville,  Ct.,  July  7.  E.  P.  Robinson. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  BLOSSOMING  WITH- 
IN 60  DAYS  AFTER  THE  SEED  WAS  SOWN. 

Noticing  what  is  said  on  page  421  as  to  the  early 
maturity  of  yellow  sweet  clover.  I  have  a  yet  bigger 
story  to  tell.  Last  fall  I  bought  some  sweet-clover 
seed  of  you,  both  white  and  yellow,  and  about  the 
first  of  May  gave  some  of  the  seed  (mixed)  to  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Lillibridge,  who  sowed  it  in  his  gar- 
den. The  yellow  is  now  about  two  feet  tall,  and  lias 
been  in  blossom  for  the  past  two  weeks.  We  can 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  date  of  sowing;  but  Mr.  I>. 
and  I  are  quite  positive  the  clover  was  in  blossom 
within  sixty  days  after  sowing.  I  have  traveled 
over  quite  a  bit  of  Eastern  Connecticut  and  West- 
ern Rhode  Island,  and  have  seen  sweet  clover  grow- 
ing in  but  one  place,  except  as  above  mentioned, 
and  that  was  near  the  railroad  station  at  Mont- 
ville,  Ct.  I  have  not  succeeded  well  with  sweet  clo- 
ver, but  have  done  well  with  alfalfa.  The  white 
sweet  clover  sown  by  Mr.  L.  has  not  yet  blossomed. 

Packerville,  Ct.,  July  6.  E.  P.  IJobinson. 

The  above  corroborates  what  we  have 
said,  that  yellow  sweet  clover,  as  a  rule, 
blossoms  much  sooner  than  the  white. 


SWEET   CLOVER  FOR  HAY. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  written  by  ISIr.  L. 
Roudebush,  of  Clermont  Co.,  O.: 

H.  S.  C,  of  Mt.  ( iilead,  O..  asks:  "  V.'ill  you  kindly 
let  me  know  what  the  feeding  value  of  sweet  clover 
is.  and  if  there  is  any  place  in  this  country  where  it 
is  sown  for  hay?    If  so.  please  let  nie  know  the  num- 
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ber  of  crops  that  are  cut  per  year  and  the  average 
yield." 

Sweet  clover  is  a  native  of  the  elevated  and  arid 
reeions  of  Western  Asia.  For  years  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  of  little  value— a  weed  by  most  farm- 
ers. It  has  been  used  as  a  .soil  renovator,  and  to 
furnish  bee  jjasturc  by  a  few  until  iiuitc  recently. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  limestone  belt  In  Iven- 
tucky,  which  borders  on  the(  )hio  Hiver.  it  has  been 
and  is  being  grown  quite  extensively  for  pasture, 
seed,  and  hay.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
this  section.  Meing  a  legume  it  delights  in  a  lime- 
stone soil,  and,  apparently,  the  harder  the  better. 
For  hay  our  experience  is  limited  to  one  year.  It  is 
a  pure  biennial,  and  ordinarily  can  be  cut  only 
once.  Ours  was  cut  when  the  blossoms  first  aj)- 
peared,  though  it  may  be  cut  very  much  sooner, 
and  some  years  you  might  get  a  second  crop.  Our 
yield  was  at  the  rate  of  five  tons  per  acre.  AVe 
found  it  hard  to  cure  projierly.  and  harder  to  han- 
dle, as  much  of  it  was  from  7  to  8  It.  in  height.  As 
to  feeding  value.  I  find  no  data.  My  horses  ate  it 
witli  great  relish,  and  made  splendid  gains.  It  is 
laxative,  but  does  not  alfect  the  kidneys  as  does 
clover  or  alfalfa.  1  would  give  it  a  value  for  feed- 
ing stock  a  little  above  red  clovei — am  still  experi- 
menting witli  it.  One  farmer  in  tliis  county  .sowed 
4.")  acres  last  March,  and  a  friend  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky 250.  I  think  its  greatest  value  is  as  a  soil 
renovator,  and,  incidentally,  for  pasture  for  live 
stock  and  honey-bees. 


Poultry  Department 


By  A.  I.  Root 


Mol{E  AHOfT  THE   KELI.ER.STR.\SS  WAY:  THE  OTHEU 
SIDE   OF   THE   QUESTION. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot: — In  regard  to  Mr.  Kellerstrass  and 
his  winning  only  one  first  out  of  24  entries  it  is  only 
natural  if  what  Mr.  Iv.  claims  is  true.  He  claims 
that  Ills  birds  were  waylaid  on  account  of  the  snow 
blizzard,  and  so  were  not  in  show  condition  when 
tliey  arrived  at  Madi.son  Square  Garden.  From 
there  he  went  to  Raltimore.  and,  with  his  birds  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  won  every  first  prize  otTered. 
Now,  we  do  not  know  wliat  kind  of  stock  Mr.  K.  has: 
in  fact,  we  never  had  any  dealings  with  him:  but  if 
his  birds  were  not  in  condition,  as  he  claims,  he  was 
not  in  the  race.  Condition  means  all  in  showing 
birds.  We  have  known  men  to  go  to  the  show-room 
with  really  first-class  birds,  but  have  known  others 
to  go  with  birds  inferior  to  the  former  in  every  re- 
siject.  except  condition,  and  win  over  the  ft)rmer: 
and  still  further,  if  Mr.  .lonos  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  over  the  poultry  journals  he  will  see  that 
Mr.  K.'s  customers  are  winning  right  along,  which 
shows  that  there  must  be  some  breeding  hack  of 
them. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  K.  copying  iiis  writings,  we  do 
not  have  his  liook:  b\it  it  seems  to  us  tliat  there  is 
really  a  little  more  "fuss"  in  all  the  poultry  jour- 
nals than  seems  necessary. 

As  stated  l)efore.  we  never  have  had  any  dealings 
with  Mr.  iv.,  but  gave  you  a  few  facts  as  we  know 
them,  so  you  can  have  a  look  at  both  sides.  It  is 
only  fair,  and  we  know  you  would  have  it  so. 

Yours  for  the  chickens  every  time. 

l.ititz.  I'a.,  .July  29.  Snavet.y  i.'kos. 


After  having  visited  the  Kellerstrass  plant  and 
inspected  it,  and  met  Mr.  K.  himself,  1  ha\e  credit- 
ed him  with  deserving  his  success,  .\lthough  1 
can  not  doubt  .vour  personal  statement  as  to  tlie 
"almanac,"  I  still  think  your  correspondent  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  K.'s  claims  concerning  win- 
nings at  Boston,  etc.  I  recall  seeing  Kellerstrass' 
statement  to  the  effect  that  "  Kellerstrass  White  Or- 
pington" had  won  certain  ijlaces  where  1  under- 
stood him  to  mean  stock  of  his  strain.  Peoi)le  here 
advertise  and  talk  of  "  K."  stock  in  that  way.  and 
are  understood.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter 
except  that  of  fair  play.  Hope  your  correspondent 
will  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly  and  report. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  .luly  22.        <i.  I.  Gokdon. 


with  your  feelings  of  resentment  of  any  business 
Tuan  charging  a  price  for  his  catalog,  be  it  much  or 
little.  I  paid  Kellerstrass  lor  his  book,  and  felt  that 
he  was  simply  a  grafter  for  getting  money  in  that 
way.  I  also  bought  some  of  his  eggs  at  -*30.()0  per  15. 
and  got  seven  chickens  out  of  the  15  eggs:  .5  eggs 
were  infertile,  and  :?  chicks  perished  at  not  over  the 
fifth  day  of  incubation. 

The  eggs  were  set  under  a  splendid  White  Hock 
hen,  and  under  conditions  that  were  highly  favor- 
able in  every  way  for  a  good  hatch.  I  al.so  sent  to 
Wm.  Cook  A-  Sons,  .Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.,  and  got  25 
of  their  best  eggs  and  set  them  under  another  fine 
White  Rock  hen.  Both  are  as  ideal  hens  for  hatch- 
ing as  could  be  desired,  and  make  the  best  of  moth- 
ers. From  t:ook's  15  eggs  I  got  10  fair  chicks;  :5  eggs 
were  infertile,  one  died  early  in  the  process  of  incu- 
bation, one  egg  was  broken  about  the  15th  day.  and 
had  a  chicken  well  advanced  in  it.  By  comparison 
of  the  two  lots  of  chickens  1  believe  the  Kellerstrass 
chickens  are  going  to  surpass  the  others  in  every 
way,  although  I  am  keeping  them  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions,  on  free  range,  pure  water, 
fresh-air  homes,  and  plenty  of  whole.some  food.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Kellerstrass  of  the  results  of  the  luitch: 
he  ignored  my  letter  entirely.  His  literature  inti- 
mates that  he  will  make  good.  etc. :  but  Kellerstrass 
is  in  the_business  for  what  there  is  in  it.  He  is  an 
astute  advertiser.  In  all  his  me'-hods  he  shows 
adroitness.  There  are  several  things  in  connection 
with  his  literature  that  might  throw  him  open  lo 
censure  by  discerning  people:  yet  1  believe  that  his 
stock  is  of  superb  quality  and  of  splendid  vigor. 
The  seven  chickens  I  have  give  every  evidence  of 
great  vigor  and  vitality.  As  a  foundation  stoclc 
they  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  cheap,  even  at  the 
price  they  cost  me. 

I  wisli  you  would  write  to  Ernest  Meiere,  Secre- 
lar.v  and  Treasurer  of  the  American  Orpington  Club, 
Flusiiing.  Iv.  I.,  and  ask  for  the  club's  catalog:  you 
will  thereb,',  no  doubt,  see  that  Kellerstrass  would 
not  dare  to  claim  in  the  way  of  winnings  what  the 
club  and  competitors  knew  he  did  not  win,  as  they 
would  expel  iiim  peremptorily,  and  also  tlirovv  liim 
out  of  tlie  club.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  hong  time 
to  get  foundation  stock  that  was  entirely  free  from 
hereditary  disease,  and  I  believe  I  have  succeeded 
in  the  Kellerstrass  stock. 

Cleveland.  ( ihio.  July  :M.  W.M.  B.  Hess. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I,  Root 


THE   WV.\NDOTTES — ANOTHEK   I'OUI.TIJ vnOOK. 

The  i)oultry  literature  is  getting  to  be  sometliing 
fearful.  The  poultry-b(iol;s.to  say  nothing  of  the 
periodicals,  would  make  (luite  a  library  of  them- 
.selves.  In  my  hand  is  a  nice  large  poultry-book, 
beautifully  gotten  uj).  and  it  is  all  about  the  W'van- 
(tottes  and  luithing  else.  There  are  eight  kinds  of 
Wyandottes  all  together:  and  tliis  book  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a  discussion  of  these  eight  kinds.  Tliere 
is  nothing  said  about  po\iltry-houses,  and  not  much 
about  fetding  poultry.  It  is  all  pictures  of  the  birds 
and  pictures  of  the  feathers.  My  the  way.  there  is 
one  colored  plate  of  the  J'arlridpe  Wyandotte  that 
is  almost  worth  a  dollar  of  itself  to  frame  and  h:uig 
ui)  in  a  room.  The  jirice  of  tlie  book  is  si. 00.  There 
are  160  pages.  9x12:  The  book  is  published  by  the 
lieliable  Poultry  .lournal  Publishing  Co..  Qulncy. 
111.,  or  HufTalo,  N.  Y. 


^fr.  A.  I.  Root:— In  the  .lune  15th  i.s.sue  of  f  Slean- 
iNGS  I  read  with  interest  your  papers  including 
your  comments  on  ICellerstrass"  catalog.     I  agree 


"  KKP    SHOES"    AND     'VEI.LOW    NOSES." 

Is  any  thing  prettier,  in  the  whole  domain  of  na- 
ture, than  a  newly  hatched  chick?  Yes,  a  newly 
hatched  diicK:  Our  good  friend.  Kent  .lennings,  of 
Mt.  Ciilcad,  ().,  was  kind  enough  to  send  nu'  15  eggs 
of  his  choicest  strain  of  Indian  Runner  ducks  about 
a  month  ago:  and  to-day.  July  18,  ten  very  lively 
little  ducks  with  the  mo.st  comical  and  bewitching 
■■  red  shoes"  are  delighting  the  babies,  ".lean  "  and 
"  Katharine."  and  some  older  ones.  No  bootblack 
ever  got  such  a  taking  "shine"  on  any  pair  of  shoes: 
and  their  bright  and  inquisitive  eyes,  with  the  com- 
ical yellow  bills,  are  "too  cute  for  any  thing."  They 
are  already  sampling  rolled  oats  and  milk  with 
great  gusto:  and  as  I  am  just  ofT  for  Florida.  "  grand- 
ma "  must  look  after  their  rations  for  a  while. 
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Editorial 


Do  not  forget  the  National  convention,  to 
be  held  in  Albany,  Oct.  VI  and  13. 

THE   MICHIGAN  HONEY  CROP  AND  THE  WIL- 
LOW-HERB  COUNTRY, 

We  have  been  making  a  hurried  tour 
through  the  northern  sections  of  Michigan, 
takingin  the  territory  about  100  to  150  miles 
south  of  Mackinac.  In  this  district  more 
honey  has  been  produced  than  in  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  State  that  has  suffered 
from  drouth.  We  ha\e  taken  something 
like  130  photos.  These  will  be  run  through 
the  year,  showing  bee-keeping  in  all  its  in- 
teresting phases  in  what  is  known  as  the 
willow-herb  and  raspberry  districts. 


THE  ALEXANDER  TREATMENT  FOR  EURO- 
PEAN FOUL  BROOD. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  by  Mr. 
Earl  Seamans,  in  this  issue,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Alexander  cure  for  European  foul 
brood.  So  far  we  have  had  several  reports 
showing  that  the  treatment  is  elTective,  and 
w'e  have  had  other  reports  where  it  seemed 
to  be  an  entire  failure.  Is  it  possible  that 
these  latter  have  been  due  to  the  failure  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Alexander's  instructions  to 
the  letter?  The  treatment  is  a  very  simple 
one;  and  in  the  cases  where  the  regular  ortho- 
dox McEvoy  treatment  has  failed  to  elTect 
a  cure,  the  Alexander  jilan  can  be  tried  to 
good  advantage. 

PERCOLATOR  FEEDERS. 

In  this  issue  our  friend  Samuel  Simmins 
shows  several  forms  of  percolator  feeders. 
If  we  are  correct,  this  idea  has  not  been  ex- 
ploited to  any  great  extent  in  America,  al- 
though percolators  to  make  the  syrup  apart 
from  the  hive  or  feeder  have  been  used  to 
some  extent.  A  percolator  on  the  principle 
of  the  ones  shown  in  this  issue  would  be 
very  handy  for  outyard  work.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  carry  sugar, 
and  take  the  water  from  some  nearby  spring 
or  well  at  the  yard.  Possibly  the  same 
kind  of  feeder  could  be  used  to  advantage 
at  the  home  yard,  as  it  would  eliminate  all 
possible  daub — that  is,  syrup  drip])ings  that 
might  invite  robbers.  Most  of  the  feeders 
sold  by  supply  houses  could  be  made  over 
into  iiercolator  feeders. 


THE  LIGHT   NON-REVERSIBLE    EXTRACTORS; 
THEIR  ADVANTAGES   OVER  THE   LARG- 
ER AUTOMATIC   MACHINES. 

We  have  been  testing  here  at  Medina  and 
in  Northern  Michigan  a  four-frame  non-re- 
versible Novice  honey-extractor.  In  actual 
output  it  is  clear  ahead  of  a  two-frame  Cow- 
an reversible,  and,  under  some  conditions, 
not  far  behind  a  four-frame  automatic  re- 
versible at  almost  twice  the  cost.  It  has 
fewer  complications,  less  than  half  the 
weight,  only  20  inches  in  diameter  as  against 
29  for  the  larger  automatic  machine  of  the 
same  comb  capacity.  As  the  small  machine 
is  so  much  lighter  it  takes  much  less  jiower 
to  give  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  throw 
the  honey  out  of  the  combs. 

These  little  light  non-reversible  four-frame 
machines,  while  not  as  efficient  as  the  four- 
frame  automatics,  are  much  handier  for 
hauling  to  outyards,  and  much  cheaper, 
especially  when  one  has  to  have  a  machine 
at  each  yard.  There  are  no  movable  parts 
except  the  revolving  reel;  and  this,  in  the 
estimation  of  Mr.  Townsend,  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature. 

LETTING   BEES   ROB   OUT  WET   EXTRACTING- 
COMBS   AT  AN  EXTRA CTING-YARD. 

Two  or  three  times  of  late  we  have  enter- 
ed a  caution  against  letting  bees  clean  up 
exposed  wet  extracting-combs  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  a  common  highMay  or  in  a  locality 
where  neighboring  dwellings  are  very  close 
to  each  other.  While  we  still  think  the 
caution  is  a  wise  one  to  put  before  beginners, 
we  are  convinced  that,  under  some  condi- 
tions, an  exiDcrt  can  have  his  combs  cleaned 
out  in  this  way  to  advantage.  When  one 
has  a  proper  extracting-outfit  and  a  com- 
plete power-extracting  equipment  at  his 
home  yard,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  haul 
the  combs  from  the  outyard  to  the  home 
yard.  After  extracting  he  has  a  load  of  su- 
pers with  wet  combs.  He  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  haul  these  combs  back  to  the  ex- 
tracting-yard,  put  them  on  the  hives  to  be 
refilled  again,  if  the  flow  is  still  on,  or  he 
may  place  them  at  the  back  end  of  his  lot 
where  the  yard  is  located,  and  allow  the 
home  bees  to  help  themselves  indiscrimi- 
nately. Of  course,  there  will  be  an  uproar 
of  robbing  for  a  while,  and  the  bees  may  be 
cross,  and  that  is  where  the  danger  lies. 
One  can  minimize  this  trouble  somewhat 
by  stacking  wet  supers  up  in  piles,  closing 
all  ingress  to  the  supers  except  at  a  contract- 
ed entrance  at  the  bottom.  Of  course,  in 
two  or  three  days  the  combs  will  be  cleaned 
up  and  dried,  ready  to  lay  aside  for  the  fall 
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or  winter.  While  the  bees  are  cleaning  up, 
one  can  work  in  the  house,  leaving  it  ojjen 
if  he  likes,  because  robbing  at  that  point 
will  be  eliminated. 

Of  course,  if  one  has  foul  brood  in  the  vi- 
cinity, such  wholesale  cleaning-out  of  combs 
is  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  for  practically 
every  colony  in  the  yard  will  have  a  hand 
in  robbing  out  the  combs;  and  should  they 
contain  any  germs  of  disease,  foul  brood  will 
be  spread  right  and  left. 


A  NEW   PAPER  ON   BEE   DISEASES. 

Dr.  Walter  Malden,  of  the  Patholog- 
ical Laboratory  of  Cambridge  University, 
Cambridge,  England,  has  recently  publish- 
ed an  interesting  article  entitled  "Diseases 
of  Bees."  in  the  Journal  of  Economic  Bi- 
oloffy.  Vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  pp.  41-48.  Dr.  Mai- 
den's chief  previous  work  in  the  interest  of 
bee-keei)ing  has  been  his  investigation  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  disease,  which  has  been 
known  since  1904. 

The  iiaper  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
diseases  of  bees  being  discussed  as  those  of 
the  larvcP  and  those  of  adult  bees.  In  his 
discussion  of  larva^  diseases  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  he  accejits  and  uses  the  names 
American  foul  brood  and  Eurojiean  foul 
brood,  which  are  now  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  although  they  have  not  been  ac- 
cei)ted"by  most  English  writeVs.  He  also 
states  that  Bacillus  larvce  of  Dr.  White  is 
the  cause  of  American  foul  brood,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Maassen  later 
named  the  same  organism  Bacillus  Bran- 
denburgensis.  In  the  case  of  Kluropean  foul 
brood  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Cheshire's  experiments  are  not  quite  con- 
clusive, and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
not  known,  although  Bacillus  alvei  is  pres- 
ent. 

Under  adult  diseases  Dr.  Maiden  discusses 
the  two  forms  of  dysentery  as  described  by 
Dr.  Zander,  May  sickness,  paralysis,  and 
Isle  of  Wight  disease.  Since  these  diseases 
are  not  well  understood  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  this  paper  could  clear  up  the 
present  confusion  entirely. 

In  the  jKirtion  of  brood  diseases  particu- 
larly, this  paper  is  valuable,  as  it  will  help 
greatly  in  clearing  up  the  confusion  now 
existing  among  writers  of  different  coun- 
tries in  the  matter  of  the  causes  of  disease. 
The  clear  analysis  of  work  which  has  been 
done  is  much  needed,  and  Dr.  Maiden's 
paper  is  very  welcome. 


THOSE     forest   FIRES  AND   BEE-HIVE   LUM- 
BER. 

Can't  something  be  done  to  stop  these 
awful  fires,  says  every  one?  There  is  plenty 
of  legislation,  both  State  and  national;  but 
somehow  during  every  year,  when  a  drouth 
is  on,  there  are  millions  of  i)roperty  wasted, 
to  say  nothing  of  valuable  lives  lost. 

While  in  Northern  Michigan  recently  we 
investigated  the  cause  of  these  disasters, 
and  found  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
not  due  to  the  Indians  and  hunters,  as  we 


had  supposed,  but  to  the  railroads  and  to 
the  farmers.  The  latter,  finding  they  are 
unable  to  burn  out  a  clearing  on  some  of 
these  waste  lands  (where  the  lumber  com- 
panies cut  out  all  the  valuable  material)  ex- 
cept during  a  drouth,  with  the  best  of  in- 
tentions they  start  a  fire,  and  before  they 
know  it  it  gets  away  from  them,  carrying 
death  and  destruction  in  its  wake. 

We  asked  if  something  could  not  be  done 
to  stop  such  work,  and  why  stringent  laws 
were  not  passed  so  no  man  could  be  allowed 
to  burn  any  thing  even  on  his  premises  ex- 
cept under  the  supervision  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. "We  already  have  such  laws," 
said  our  informant;  "but  through  the  laxi- 
ty of  enforcement,  or  defects  in  the  laws 
themselves,  the  forest  fires  go  on  just  the 
same."  The  deplorable  thing  is  that  irre- 
placeable property  is  destroyed.  Millions  of 
feet  of  beautiful  timber  are  ruined;  and  the 
straight  shafts  of  burned  trees  stand  out  as 
mute  evidence  of  barren  wastes  that  were 
once  worth  millions. 

The  awful  destruction  that  has  taken 
place,  and  is  still  going  on  as  we  write  these 
words,  in  Idaho,  is  only  a  sam])le  of  what 
the  country  has  suffered  for  many  years 
l)ast.  These  things  occur  so  often  that  we 
become  hardened.  In  the  mean  time  the 
price  of  lumber  goes  soaring  after  each  fire; 
and,  unluckily  for  us  bee-keepers,  bee-hive 
lumber  is  getting  to  be  so  scarce  that  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  at  ant/  price. 

No  wonder  the  i)ublic  is  so  tremendously 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  forests; 
and  no  wonder  it  is  getting  tired  of  Balling- 
er.  While  it  would  be  unfair  to  saddle  on 
him  our  forest  fires,  the  public  believes, 
whether  justly  or  not,  that  somehow  he  has 
favored  private  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

CROP  reports. 
Reports  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
except  in  certain  areas,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  severe  drouth  has  been  holding 
sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  land.  This,  so 
far,  has  not  done  any  permanent  damage  to 
the  clovers.  If  we  should  get  fall  rains  the 
clovers  would  be  very  much  in  evidence 
next  year.  Reports  continue  to  show  that 
some  Western  extracted  honey  will  be  se- 
cured, and  that  there  is  a  good  crop  in  some 
sections  and  a  poor  one  in  others.  This  is 
also  true  to  a  great  extent  in  the  large  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  some  sections 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  there  has 
been  a  bumper  crop  of  clover  honey,  and  in 
others  a  very  light  yield  with  all  gradations 
between.  There  will  probably  be  enough 
extracted  honey,  both  clover  and  alfalfa,  to 
take  care  of  the  market  needs;  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  comb  honey. 
the  tendency  toward  the  production 
OF  extracted  rather  than 

COMB  honey. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  going  to  show 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers to  go  into  the  business  of  raising  ex- 
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tracted.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  there  is  not  enough  difference  between 
the  market  prices  on  comb  and  extracted  to 
warrant  a  continuation  of  the  production  of 
comb,  which  really  costs  more  to  produce 
than  the  market  quotations  would  seem  to 
show. 

This  is  something  of  an  indication  that 
the  public  is  beginning  to  have  confidence 
in  extracted  honey.  The  practical  workings 
of  the  pure-food  laws,  both  State  and  na- 
tional, have  restored  confidence  in  the  prod- 
uct. It  is  becoming  noticeable  that  extract- 
ed has  a  tendency  to  rise,  while  comb  has 
remained  almost  stationary  for  many  years. 
This  fact  has  given  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  the  production  of  extracted  honey. 
When  we  consider  also  that  swarming  is  an 
unsolved  problem  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  and  an  easy  one  in  the  production 
of  extracted,  and  that  the  hive  and  super 
equipment  is  much  simpler  too,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  mark- 
ed tendency  toward  the  relatively  cheaper 
article  that  apparently  yields  a  larger  return 
for  the  investment. 


THE  M'EVOY  or  the  FOUNDATION  METHOD 

OF  TREATMENT   FOR  BROOD  DISEASES; 

"NOT   A   GREASE   SPOT  LEFT." 

Referring  to  our  editorial  on  p.  509  Mr. 
Wm.  McEvoy,  author  of  the  McEvoy  treat- 
ment, writes: 

Friend  Moot: — The  foul-brood  treatments  are  in 
hot  dispute  these  days,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how 
you  went  for  mine  in  your  editorial,  Aug.  15.  Scarce- 
ly a  grease  spot  of  my  treatment  is  left.  In  my  treat- 
ment of  diseased  apiaries  in  the  Province  I  had  the 
brood  saved  in  nearly  every  apiary  until  all  hatch- 
ed that  would  hatch,  and  from  the  brood  in  nearly 
all  apiaries  I  increased  the  number  of  colonies  as 
well  as  getting  all  cured.  I  also  made  a  big  success 
of  getting  fine  crops  for  the  owners.  In  1898  I  cured 
an  apiary  for  .1.  B.  Hall,  «f  Woodstock,  and  saved 
all  the  brood  that  would  hatch,  and  gave  him  an 
average  of  144  sections  of  fine  comb  honey  per  colo- 
ny, and  his  bees  had  plenty  of  stores  to  winter  on, 
and  made  a  perfect  cure  of  every  colony.  You  put 
It  rather  strong  in  claiming  that  my  treatment  "  in 
every  case  means  the  loss  of  a  lot  of  good  brood  " — 
the  very  thing  I  always  saved.  Wm.  McEvoy. 

Woodburn,  Ont,.  Can.,  Aug.  22. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  to  discredit  the  Mc- 
Evoy or  any  shaking-foundation  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  brood  diseases.  Our  only 
purpose  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  shaking  plan  ordinarlv  involved 
the  loss  of  considerable  brood;  for  in  most 
cases  the  bee-keeper  burns  up  his  brood- 
combs,  frames  and  all.  While  it  is  possible 
to  save  a  good  deal  of  this  brood  by  using 
perforated  metal,  in  our  opinion  the  great 
majority,  fearing  to  take  the  risk  of  keeping 
infected  material  in  the  apiary,  burn  it  up 
as  soon  as  discovered. 

Referring  to  the  shaking  treatment,  vari- 
ously known  as  the  McEvoy,  Quinby,  or 
Jones  method,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
the  orthodox  method  of  cure,  and  until  we 
are  absolutely  sure  of  something  better,  it 
is  the  one  that  foul-brood  inspectors  and  the 
average  bee-keepers  should  employ.  But  in 
spite  of  this  standard  treatment,  foul  brood, 
both  European  and  American,  is  spreading 
in  this  country — no  question  about  that. 


The  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  enough  evidence  to  prove  that 
beyond  question.  While  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable policy  to  publish  some  of  these  new 
treatments,  we  have  done  so  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation;  and  7/ we  can  dis- 
cover a  shorter  or  better  plan,  we  ought  to 
do  it.  If  a  trade  journal  like  our  own  were 
to  suppress  any  knowledge  of  possible  cures 
there  would  be  danger  of  getting  into  a  rut 
and  staying  there. 


MOVING     PICTURES    FOR    GLEANINGS;    THE 

professor's   READING-MACHINE  AND 

THE  "  DONG-FELT  WANT." 

The  country  is  surfeited  with  literature. 
Much  of  it  is  fair,  most  of  it  is  poor,  and 
some  of  it  good.  We  should  like  to  read  all 
of  the  good,  of  course;  but  as  one  noted  col- 
lege professor  once  said,  "Some  enterpris- 
ing Yankee  ought  to  get  up  a  reading-ma- 
chine by  means  of  which  we  could  digest 
quantities  of  literature  which  now  we  can 
not  even  look  at."  While  the  professor's 
scheme  is  impracticable,  of  course,  yet  the 
facetious  remark  expresses  a  "long-felt 
want ' '  for  some  rapid  and  quick  means  of 
getting  ideas  without  the  long  and  labori- 
ous process  of  digging  them  out  word  by 
word  and  line  by  line  from  ordinary  read- 
ing-matter. 

Now,  the  editors  of  Gleanings  hope,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  meet  this  demand  by 
giving  every  reader  of  these  pages  a  chance 
to  see  howMr.  E.  D.  Townsend  and  some 
other  prominent  bee-keepers  do  every  thing 
in  their  yards.  In  other  words,  we  propose 
to  give  our  subscribers  a  chance  to  see  these 
men  at  work  as  they  appear  every  day  in 
the  midst  of  the  hoiiey-flow.  We  propose 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  see  every  step  in 
their  manipulations  from  start  to  finish. 
This  will  be  shown  by  a  series  of  moving 
pictures — or,  more  exactly,  a  set  of  photos 
showing  each  separate  step.  Each  pose  will 
be  numbered,  with  a  proper  line  of  reading 
under  each  one.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  reader  to  learn  exactly  how  Mr.  Town- 
send  works,  almost  at  a  mere  glance. 

These  pictures  are  going  to  cost  us  some- 
thing; bv;t  we  believe  the  investment  will 
pay,  because  the  world  is  full  of  busy  peo- 
ple who  can  not  afford  to  take  the  time  to 
read  long  articles.  Of  course  we  shall  pub- 
lish our  regular  matter  as  heretofore;  but  we 
will  use  these  "  moving  pictures  "  to  supple- 
ment the  rest  of  the  journal. 

While  in  Michigan  we  caught  Mr.  Town- 
send  and  his  men  in  perhaps  To  different 
poses.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  "tricks  of 
the  trade  "  that  are  shown  by  these  snap- 
shots. An  expensive  Graflex  iXo  camera 
costing  $150  was  used  to  do  this  work;  and 
the  reader  can  imagine,  therefore,  that 
Gleanings  has  in  store  for  him  a  treat. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Arrangemenis  have 
been  made  wnth  a  number  of  prominent  bee- 
keepers to  secure  a  series  of  photos  like  this, 
and  we  are  just  about  to  take  another  trip 
to  secure  another  bunch  of  pictures. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  1>K.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


A.  Dewey,  page  533,  says  there  are  often 
two  or  three  queens  pi]nngatonce.  A  num- 
ber of  (jueens  in  a  hive  may  be  making 
noises  at  the  same  time;  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  there  ever  more  than  one  piping? 
The  free  virgin  pipes,  and  then  is  heard  in 
reply  the  quafikitiff  of  one  or  several  virgins 
in  their  cells.  [See  "Conversations  with 
Doolittle." — Ed.] 

Chas.  W.  Hopsecget,  shade  maybe  best 
for  bees,  but  your  one  hive  in  the  shade 
doesn't  prove  it.  It  doesn't  swarm,  and  my 
non-swarmers  are  the  ones  that  yield  record 
crops,  shade  or  no  shade.  Try  letting  it 
swap  places  with  one  of  the  swarmers  and 
poorer  yielders,  and  see  if  the  one  in  the 
shade  does  better  and  the  other  worse — page 
497. 

Half  a  pint  of  carbon  bisulphide  is  ad- 
vised for  a  stack  of  frames  six  stories  high, 
p.  480.  I  made  effective  work  with  less  than 
half  that.  [We  usually  succeed  with  less 
than  half  a  ])int  also;  but  on  one  occasion 
we  found  some  live  moths  in  the  honey  aft- 
er fumigating;  and  as  we  had  every  crack 
stopped  tightly,  we  were  afraid  that  we  had 
not  used  enough  of  the  bisulphide.  Of 
course,  the  chemical  might  have  been  weak; 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  now  use  rather 
more  than  formerly,  hence  the  advice,  page 
480.— Ed.] 

If  bees  breed  late  in  the  fall,  they  are 
late  to  begin  breeding  the  following  spring. 
If  they  stoj)  rearing  brood  early  in  the  fall 
they  begin  early  the  following  spring.  So 
says  H.  Hesse,  Leipz.  Bztg.,  116.  [We  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  this  is  always  true 
or  even '.^ewtra//^  true.  If  the  conditions 
are  favorable  in  the  spring,  bees  will  rear 
brood,  whether  they  did  any  late  brood- 
rearing  the  previous  fall  or  not.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  a  colony  will  not  rear  brood  in 
the  fall  unless  it  has  a  young  queen  or  it 
has  been  a  good  fall  flow. — Ed.] 

M.  T.  Pbitchard,  what  possible  differ- 
ence can  it  make  whether  a  cell  is  in  a  cage 
or  out,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture? But  there's  no  use  trying  to  buck 
against  cold  facts,  and  you've  made  out 
your  case,  p.  946.  Sorry;  but  thank  you  all 
the  same. 

Now  here's  something  else  that  I  believe 
you're  just  the  man  for.  In  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  18G1  we  are  told  that  it  is  17 
days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg  to  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  virgin.  Most  authorities  now 
say  16  days;  but  Cowan  says  15.  You  please 
tell  us.  [We  don't  know;  but  we  do  know 
that  conditions  have  a  large  influence.  They 
may  all  be  right. — Ed.] 

E.  F.  Robinson,  p.  516,  are  you  sure  mi- 
cro-organisms have  nothing  to  do  with  bee- 
l)aralysis?   CaUhig  it  paralysis  doesn't  make 


it  a  disease  analogous  to  ])aralysis  in  the 
human  subject.  Indeed,  Cheshire,  Vol.  II. , 
p.  570,  attributes  it  to  Bacillus  Gaytnni. 
But  it  is  douljytful  if  we  know  much  about 
it.  [We  really  know  less  of  bee-]iaralysis 
than  of  any  other  bee-disease.  Dr.  Phillips 
has  told  us,  however,  that  Dr.  White  will 
make  an  investigation  of  this  disease  as 
soon  as  he  determines  the  cause  of  Europe- 
an foul  brood. — Ed.] 

Say,  you,  New  Mexico  Chap,  ])age  515, 
l)lease  "notice"  that  I  didn't  think  lack  of 
ventilation  was  the  only  thing  that  caused 
swarming.  I  said  "also."  You  are  quite 
right  that  strength  and  crowding  promote 
swarming;  but  bees  will  stand  more  crowd- 
ing with  ventilation  than  without  it.  But 
my  chief  grudge  at  you  is  for  saying  that  a 
y&  entrance  gives  less  surplus  than  a  H  one, 
and  that  ventilation  retards  egg  production. 
If  so,  my  two-inch  entrance  ought  to  make 
bad  business.  But  I  ought  not  to  be  too 
cock-sure  about  how  things  are  your  way. 

Chalon  Fowls,  page  508,  has  discovered 
anew  the  G.  W.  Demareeplanof  preventing 
swarming,  which  was  published  many  years 
ago.  At  the  beginning  of  the  honey-flow 
l)ut  all  brood  above  excluder,  or  nearly  all, 
and  let  the  queen  fill  up  the  lower  story 
afresh.  [Chalon  Fowls,  if  you  will  look 
again,  did  not  claim  the  honor  of  the  "dis- 
covery." You  will  see  we  quoted  him  as 
saying  that  he  got  the  idea  from  "  recent  ar- 
ticles in  some  of  the  bee-papers."  Indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  but  he  might,  at  the  time, 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Demaree. 
—Ed.] 

Swarms  that  have  lodged  in  hollow  trees 
or  in  walls  of  houses  may  be  routed  with 
carbolic  acid,  the  crude  acid  being  the  bet- 
ter. Upon  burning  rags  in  a  smoker,  drop 
a  few  drops  of  the  acid,  then  smoke  lightly 
at  first  so  as  not  to  stupefy  the  bees.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  bees  will  issue  and  settle  as 
a  swarm  outside.  Pounding  below  the  place 
of  the  bees  will  help. — L'ApieuKeur,  p.  283. 
[This  appears  to  us  like  a  good  suggestion. 
It  would  almost  seem  to  us,  however,  that 
the  carbolic-acid  fumes  would  drive  out  only 
a  part  of  the  bees.  If  any  of  our  readers 
have  tried  this  we  hope  they  will  report. — 
Ed.] 

Early  this  year,  ray  colonies  appeared 
clean  of  foul  brood;  later  it  appeared  in  some 
colonies.  Dr.  Phillips  says  the  usual  thing 
is  for  it  to  appear  early  and  then  disappear. 
That  looks  as  if  my  bees  had  got  the  disease 
again  from  surrounding  apiaries.  But  I'm 
afraid  some  of  it  was  the  home  i)roduct.  It 
appeared  in  colonies  that  had  been  thrown 
upon  foundation  as  well  as  others.  Only  a 
few  bad  cells  in  most  cases,  and  colonies  in 
general  were  very  strong,  and  stored  as  I 
never  knew  bees  to  store  before,  until  the 
terrible  drouth  stopped  them.  [You  omit- 
ted to  say.  Dr.  Miller,  that  the  foul  brood 
that  is  in  your  apiary  is  the  European  and 
not  the  American.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  the  Alexander  treatment  actual- 
ly effected  a  cure. — Ed.] 
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Occasionally  some  one  advocates  put- 
ting frames  of  brood  over  sections.  I've 
tried  that  and  failed,  and  lately  I  tried  it 
again  for  so  short  a  time  that  I  didn't  think 
it  would  make  much  difference.  But  the 
sections  were  so  darkened  that  they  were 
knocked  out  of  the  first  class.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  the  bees  carry  down  bits  of  the 
black  comb  from  above  much  more  than 
they  carry  them  up  when  the  comb  is  the 
same  distance  below. 

AV.  Fisher,  you  say,  p.  532,  that  bees  do 
not  fly  at  the  black  net  of  one's  veil.  But 
iheydoin  this  locality.  You're  no  doubt 
right  that  they  don't  like  a  hairy  surface, 
and  they  will  sting  white,  but  they  have  a 
special  dislike  to  black.  I've  seen  a  cluster 
of  cross  bees  persistently  attacking  the  black 
head  of  a  large  pin  in  a  lady's  bee-hat.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  the  rough  surface,  for  it 
was  smooth  glass.  [There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  bees  are  much  more  inclined  to 
sting  dark  garments  than  light-colored  ones. 
Just  a  few  days  ago  the  editor  and  Mr.  E. 
D.  Townsend  were  opening  up  some  hives 
in  one  of  his  apiaries  in  Northern  Michigan. 
The  day  was  unfavorable,  and  the  bees  were 
cross.  We  had  on  a  dark  suit,  while  Mr. 
Townsend  had  on  a  light  one.  The  bees  at- 
tacked us  morefuriously  than  they  did  him; 
and  the  observation  was  made  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  dark  clothing  that  attracted 
the  bees. — Ed.] 

That  conflict  between  Stewart  and 
Alexander  doesn't  look  any  less  to  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  after  reading  your  footnote,  p.  476. 
You  say,  "Stewart  brings  out  the  point  that 
the  colonies  must  be  very  strong  in  order  to 
clean  out  foul  brood — that  an  ordinary  stock 
will  not  do  it  ...  .  Alexander,  on  the 
other  hand,  apparently  referred  to  ordinary 
colonies."  You  forget.  Page  1125,  1905, 
Mr.  Alexander  gave  as  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment  to  build  up  the  colonies  by  giving 
frames  of  n^iaturing  brood  or  by  uniting  two 
or  more  colonies.  That  point  I  have  since 
emphasized  more  than  once,  and  on  p.  144, 
this  year,  Irving  Grover  says,  "Mr.  Alex- 
ander advised  making  all  colonies  strong," 
and  the  sub  head  of  his  article  reads,  "  All 
Depends  on  Having  the  Colonies  Strong." 
Yet  with  all  that  strengthening,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander says.  Gleanings,  1907,  p.  166,  ' '  You 
might  as  well  expect  to  cure  American  foul 
brood  by  throwing  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the 
grass  in  front  of  your  hives."  [We  give  up. 
You  are  right  that  there  was  a  conflict  of 
opinion;  but  Alexander  may  have  been 
wrong,  as  he  never  had  much  American 
foul  brood. — Ed.] 

Geo.  W.  Maxwell  seems  to  think,  page 
534,  that  a  super  of  honey  can  not  be  loosen- 
ed of  propolis  and  all  the  sections  taken  out 
without  a  ten-per-cent  breakage.  If  there 
is  no  misprint  in  the  case,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  about  the  supers  or  the 
manner  of  taking  out.  I  said  to  my  assist- 
ant, "In  taking  sections  out  of  ten  supers, 
how  many  st  ctions  would  you  expect  to  be 
broken?"     "Not  one,"  she   replied.     "We 


never  expect  any  sections  to  be  broken  in 
taking  them  out  of  supers."  [You  did  not 
explain,  doctor,  that  sometimes  it  takes  a 
little  time  before  propolis  will  let  go.  A  slow 
easy  push  will  crowd  sections  out  of  a  super 
when  a  quick  hard  push  will  break  a  num- 
ber of  them.  Of  course,  something  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  day  when  the 
work  is  being  done.  In  the  same  way  a 
mule  team  will  start  a  load,  when  a  fine 
span  of  horses  will  break  whifHetrees  and  ac- 
complish nothing.  The  mules  will  bend 
down  to  their  load  and  pull  steady,  while 
the  horses  will  rush  forward  with  a  crash 
and  a  bang,  and,  of  course,  something  has 
to  let  go. — Ed.] 

Feeding  at  a  distance  is  highly  commend- 
ed, L''A]yiculteur,  274,  as  being  more  like  a 
natural  flow,  and  better  for  the  health  of  the 
bees.  Interesting  is  the  assertion  that  any 
particular  colony  or  colonies  may  be  fed  at 
a  distance  without  having  other  colonies 
participate.  Place  the  feeder  some  rods  dis- 
tant— the  further  the  better.  Two  hours  be- 
fore night,  place  at  the  entrance  a  frame  of 
honey;  and  when  bees  have  gathered  on  it 
put  it  in  a  hive  covered  with  burlap  and  carry 
it  to  the  place  of  the  feeder.  At  the  same 
time  the  next  evening  they  will  not  need  to 
be  baited.  [This  brings  out  the  fact  that  a 
case  of  robbing  is  often  participated  in  by 
not  more  than  one  or  two  colonies  in  the 
yard.  If  it  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  up- 
roar will  attract  the  other  bees.  We  know 
by  experience  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
start  long-distance  feeding.  We  get  the 
bees  started  by  placing  the  feeder  close  to 
the  hive;  and  then  when  the  bees  get  to 
work  on  it  a  little,  carry  it  (bees  and  all)  to 
the  point  desired.  If  the  robbers  get  started 
they  will  follow  the  feeder  as  it  is  being  car- 
ried; then  when  it  is  placed  they  will  go 
back  to  it  readily. — Ed.] 

Ye  editor,  page  520,  thinks  he  saw  here 
splinted  combs  that  were  built  wavy.  Have 
you  not  got  that  mixed  with  another  thing, 
iSIr.  Editor?  When  a  comb  is  filled  with 
honey,  and  sealed,  no  sign  of  the  splint 
shows  on  the  surface.  But  let  it  be  filled 
with  brood,  anrl  an  elevated  line  in  the  cap- 
ping shows  where  the  splint  is,  because  a 
cell  over  a  splint  must  project  enough  to 
make  it  the  same  depth  as  other  sealed  cells. 
In  some  cases  sighting  lengthwise  of  the 
comb  shows  a  very  slight  sagging  between 
splints,  but  I  have  never  noted  a  single  case 
of  waviness  such  as  mentioned  on  page  519. 
[If  you  will  turn  again  to  page  520  you  will 
see  that  we  did  not  say  that  we  saw  wavy 
splinted  combs  at  Marengo,  although  in  the 
connection  given  you  might  infer  so.  Our 
vertical  wires  are  imbedded  solidly  in  the 
foundation.  As  you  say  you  see  no  wavi- 
ness, it  is  just  possible  that  the  foundation 
actually  slips  on  your  splints  because  the 
connection  can  not  be  very  strong;  but  it 
could  not  possibly  slip  on  the  imbedded 
wires,  because  they  are  in  the  base  of  the 
midrib,  placed  there  while  hot  from  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity. — Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

By  Mrs.  II.  G.  Ackt-in,  Olendoka.  Cat,. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Pleasants,  Apiary  Inspector  of 
Orange  County,  reports  foul  brood  nearly 
eliminated  from  his  district.  Those  people 
should  be  happy;  also  the  bees. 


Of  all  the  brilliancy  I  ever  witnessed,  a 
full-blown  Southern  California  moonlight 
night  overtoi)s  it  all.  Probably  this  is  not 
in  line  with  bee-keeping  notes,  but  I  think 
bees  might  work  better  on  those  nights 
than  on  cloudy  days. 

The  little  workers  in  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  are  doing  their  level  best  to  get 
square  with  the  world  again.  Advices  from 
both  Mr.  C.  C.  Schubert  and  Mrs.  D.  K. 
Smith  are  to  the  effect  that  honey  has  been 
coming  in  fairly  well  the  past  few  weeks. 

A  bee-keeping  friend  near  Sierra  Madre 
tliinks  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  eight 
or  ten  frame  hives  is  very  simple.  Have 
only  one  width,  and  that  ten-frame,  and 
when  an  eight-frame  is  desired,  i)ut  in  di- 
\ision-boards  the  thickness  of  a  frame  on 
each  side.  Personally,  I  think  if  only  ten- 
frame  hives  were  made,  bee-keepers  would 
in  a  short  time  consign  to  the  woodshed  the 
follower-boards,  and  thank  their  lucky 
stars  for  having  been  obliged  to  adopt  the 
ten-frame  hive. 


A  bee-keeper  near  Hollywood  has  had  the 
misfortune  of  getting  foul  brood  into  his 
ai)iary  of  210  colonies  by  feeding  honey  for 
stimulating  jjurposes  last  spril^g.  The  hon- 
ey was  bought  from  an  acquaintance,  and 
was  sui)posed  to  be  all  right,  but  dire  con- 
sequences followed.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
colonies  were  treated,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  insjiector,  and  there  is  no  surety  but  the 
others  may  have  the  disease  later  on.  The 
bees  were  in  fine  working  condition,  and 
the  forage  good  when  the  disease  was  dis- 
covered, .fust  imagine  what  a  loss  this 
l)rother  has  sustained,  not  mentioning  the 
work  and  worry.  Better  not  feed  honey 
under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  where 
it  comes  from. 

-*- 

Mr.  W.  11.  Wiggins,  President  of  tlie  Los 
Angeles  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Club,  has  a  unicpie 
method  for  watering  his  bees.  It  is  an  in- 
verted five-gallon  water-bottle  in  its  swing- 
ing frame  set  on  a  box  aljout  two  feet  high, 
rnderneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is 
placed  a  granite  i)ie-tin  in  which  is  a  piece 
of  burlap.     Water  escapes   from   the  bottle 


as  fast  as  tlie  bees  take  it  from  the  tin. 
Some  salt  is  sprinkled  on  the  buriaj),  and 
this  bottle  of  water  lasts  his  ai)iary  of  110 
colonies  about  a  week.  Mr.  Wiggins'  bees 
are  i)laced  in  a  young  eucalyptus  grove,  and 
are  always  in  the  shade,  so  the  bottle  of 
water  lasts  them  much  longer  than  it  would 
the  same  number  exposed  to  the  eternal 
sunshine.  This  apiary  is  located  in  East 
Los  Angeles,  just  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  did  fairly  well  the  first  part  of  the  sea- 
son on  eucalyi)tus  blossoms  and  hoarhound. 

A  dry  season  with  us  means  not  only  no 
honey  and  great  loss  to  bee-keepers,  but  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  death  to  all  queens. 
In  a  pai)er  read  at  our  club  meeting  June  4, 
Mr.  Grenville  .1.  Lynn,  of  Los  Angeles,  ad- 
vocated killing  all  queens  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  no  honey  was  in  sight — one  provision 
being  that  the  colonies  should  be  strong 
enough  in  bees  to  keep  up  for  a  month. 
The  principal  advantages  he  claims  for  this 
method  are  the  cessation  of  brood-rearing, 
thereby  saving  from  25  to  50  lbs.  of  honey 
per  colony,  and  that  there  are  all  young 
queens  to  start  a  new  season  with.  It  seems 
to  me  I  can,  with  the  naked  eye,  see  some 
disadvantages,  so  would  advise  the  beginner 
to  go  slow  on  this  pro]:)Osition.  Test  a  few 
colonies  and  watch  results.  But  in  the 
meantime  let  us  hope  that  this  w^holesale 
slaughter  will  not  be  necessary  again  for 
many  years. 

Instead  of  putting  in  so  much  time,  en- 
ergy, and  brain  force  trying  to  prevent  aft- 
er-swarming, why  not  settle  the  whole  prob- 
lem at  one  stroke  when  the  first  swarm 
issues?  That  it  is  very  easy,  and  can  be 
done,  I  know  from  experience;  and  that  it 
is  as  practical  in  this  as  in  other  States  I 
have  recently  learned  from  an'  extensive 
bee-keeper  who  has  ]iracticed  the  same 
method  for  many  years.  When  the  swarm 
is  in  the  air,  or  very  soon  after  it  begins  to 
rush  out,  so  as  to  be  sure  it  is  a  real  swarm, 
take  the  old  hive  away  or  simj^ly  turn  the 
entrance  another  way  and  put  an  empty 
hive  on  the  old  stand  to  catch  the  field  bees 
as  they  come  in.  Put  the  swarm  in  that 
hive  and  take  the  supers  from  the  parent 
colony  (bees  and  all)  and  put  on  the  swarm, 
giving  them  an  empty  super  at  the  same 
time  if  necessary,  as  the  swarm  must  have 
l)lenty  of  room.  At  your  convenience  set 
the  parent  colony  where  you  want  it.  The 
swarming  pn^blem  has  been  settled  for  these 
two  colonies  for  the  season.  Sometimes  it 
miglit  be  necessary  to  give  the  swarm  a 
frame  of  eggs  andlarva^  from  the  ])arent 
colony  if  tiiey  show  a  disposition  to  swarm 
out:  and  one  can  make  the  i)arent  colony 
doubly  sure  by  cutting  queen-cells;  l)ut  the 
last-named  i)recautions  are  not  necessary 
once  in  a  hundred  times.  This  little  piece 
of  infornuition  was  suggested  by  the  paper 
Mr.  E.  J.  liarzen  read  at  our  June  club 
meeting. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  Wesley  Foster.  Boulder,  Colo. 


MORE   GRADES   OF  HONEY. 

The  trend  of  the  market  demand  seems 
to  be  for  more  grades  in  fruit.  Most  of  the 
fruit  associations  are  adopting  this  method 
of  packing.  I  will  not  discuss  whether  it 
is  the  best  way.  The  way  the  customers 
want  the  fruit  put  up  is  the  determining 
factor  here.  If  they  will  pay  more  for  fruit 
l»ut  up  in  boxes  all  of  even  size  and  color, 
that  is  what  we  shall  have  to  furnish  them 
if  we  want  the  top  price.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  honey.  The  grocer  wants  24-lb. 
boxes  of  honey  as  near  alike  in  color,  filling, 
and  weight  as  a  like  number  of  boxes  of 
breakfast  food:  and  if  we  can  supply  him 
with  this  kind  of  honey  we  shall  get  the  top 
prices.  Four  dollars  per  case  of  24  sections 
can  be  had  in  Denver  for  this  kind  of  honey 
throughout  the  year. 
-^ 

THE   HOXEY   CROP. 

Another  failure  will  ha\  e  to  be  recorded 
for  Northern  Colorado.  Dry  weather  and 
grasshoi)pers  seem  to  be  the  principal  causes. 
The  bees  will  average  but  four  or  five  pounds 
of  honey  in  the  hives  at  this  date,  August 
4.  We  are  going  to  feed  most  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  this  will  give  them  a  good  start  to 
keep  up  their  strength  during  the  winter. 
This  is  the  first  season  when  not  a  single 
colony  entered  a  super,  and  we  did  not  i)ut 
over  sixty  or  seventy  on  the  best  hives 
that  we  thought  might  work  in  them  should 
the  flowers  furnish  nectar.  Fully  one-third 
of  the  hives  have  lost  steadily  in  bees  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  lack  of  a  honey-flow 
seems  to  tell  on  the  colonies,  though  there 
has  been  a  little  more  than  a  living  for  the 
colonies  of  fair  strength.  The  weaker  ones 
have  a  hard  time  to  kee]i  any  show  of  even 
unsealed  honey  in  their  combs.  Perhaps  a 
hundred  out  of  our  nine  hundred  have  no 
sealed  honey  in  the  brood-nest,  and,  of 
course,  nowhere  else,  as  that  is  all  they  have 
to  store  in. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  re])orts  some  sur- 
l)lus,  and  the  western  slope  is  getting  a  good 
crop,  as  also  are  Utah  and  Idaho.  Here  in 
Northern  Colorado  we  •  have  just  a  little 
more  than  our  share  of  failures — three  out 
of  four  is  our  record  for  the  last  four  years. 
But  generally  the  bees  have  had  enough  to 
winter,  but  not  so  this  season. 
^^ 

SHIPPING   HONEY. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Crane.  ]nige  44o,  when 
he  says  that  express  shipments  are  more 
liable  to  breakage  than  freight.  Express 
packages  are  handled  on  end,  sidewise,  or 
bottom  side  up.  Then  express  rates  are  ex- 
cessive, and  in  many  ])laces  prohibitive. 
We  who  favor  parcels  post  look  with  no 
too  kindly  feeling  toward  the  high  express 
rates  that  are  charged,  and  then  when  the 


shipments  are  badly  broken  the  companies 
very  rarely  allow  any  claims  for  breakage. 
How  many  damage  claims  do  you  know  of 
that  the  express  comi)anies  have  paid  ?  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  one." 

Yes,  Mr.  Crane,  there  is  considerable 
breakage  in  freight  shipments  of  comb  hon- 
ey out  this  way,  but  mainly  when  the  cases 
are  not  crated  at  all.  Agood  many  ship 
honey  this  way;  but  as  the  breakage  con- 
tinues the  i)r"actice  will  stop  before  long. 
There  is  little  trouble,  if  any,  when  the 
cases  are  crated  150  or  200  lbs.'  to  the  crate 
and  packed  in  straw.  Speaking  of  ship- 
ping comb  honey  in  glass-front  cases  with- 
out crating,  I  have  noticed  that  it  ships 
better  to  leave  the  glass  fronts  exposed;  for 
when  the  glass  is  covered  the  freight-han- 
dlers do  not  know  which  is  right  side  up, 
and  are  led  to  think  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. Certainly  if  six  or  eight  cases  crated 
and  packed  in  straw  would  not  ship  with- 
out breakage,  the  25-case  crate  of  Mr.  Crane's 
would  make  it  difficult  for  the  freight-han- 
dlers to  get  the  honey  upside  down. 

HONEY   FRAUDS   AND  COMMISSION  MEN. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  favored  ^ith 
some  surplus  honey  to  sell  are  now  looking 
around  for  a  market  for  our  honey.  The 
dishonest  commission  man  is  also  looking 
strenuously  these  days  for  easy  marks.  He 
cares  little  about  the  markets.  He  can 
quote  the  market  what  he  wants  to,  for  these 
fellows  always  have  some  exclusive  cus- 
tomer to  whom  they  can  sell  what  we  send 
to  them  at  far  above  the  market  quotations 
— that  is,  they  say  they  can  in  their  circu- 
lars and  post-card  bogus  quotations  which 
are  not  quotations  at  all.  but  just  juicy- 
looking  baits  to  get  us  trustful  creatures  to 
send  them  our  honey.  I  believe  the  larger 
commission  men  are  reliable,  and  make 
prompt  remittances;  but  many  of  them  do 
not  solicit  commission  deals.  They  buy 
outright.  These  shysters  i)romise  the  big 
plums:  and  then  if  they  get  them  they  keep 
them  for  themselves.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon practices  among  the  commission  men 
of  average  integrity  is  to  send  a  lot  of  honey 
to  another  commission  house  to  help  sell 
out  the  lot  if  the  sale  is  slow.  They  will 
take  out  two  commissions  of,  say,  ten  per 
cent  each,  besides  freight  and  drayage.  This 
I  do  not  consider  honest,  though  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  quite  a  few.  The  Denver  market 
receives  honey  in  sixty-pound  cans,  and  it 
soon  candies.'  The  commission  man  tries 
to  sell  these  to  the  grocers;  and  as  they  can 
buy  bottled  honey  that  is  attractive  and 
will  remain  liquid  for  some  time,  the  sixty- 
pound  cans  go  begging.  This  is  why  some 
of  the  honest  commission  houses  can  not 
make  satisfactory  returns.  The  shyster,  of 
course,  will  not  "make  satisfactory  returns 
any  way.  The  rule  for  all  of  us  is  to  know 
the  market,  and  then  produce  an  article 
that  will  be  in  quick  demand  in  that  mar- 
ket. Then  we  must  know  whom  to  market 
our  honey  through,  and  be  able  to  tell  a 
shyster  by  his  promises. 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By   R,    F.    IIOLTERMANN 


FLOUR  METHOD    OF   INTRODUCING  QUEENS. 

Mr.  .Joseph  Gray,  a  well-known  British 
I'ee-keeper,  who  originated  the  method  of 
introducing  queens  by  sprinkling  flour,  is 
spending  the  season  with  me,  with  the 
object  of  getting  an  insight  into  bee-keep- 
ing methods  in  America.  A  month  from 
now  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  my  e.\i)eri- 
ence  with  this  method  of  introducing. 

A   VARIABLE   SEASON. 

Under  the  above  heading,  page  219,  Aine?'- 
ican  Bee  Journal,  friend  Byer  describes  the 
Ontario  season.  Such  it  surely  has  been. 
If  bees  had  been  in  good  shape,  no  doubt  a 
very  large  crop  of  honey  would  have  been 
harvested.  With  me  the  season  has  not 
been  quite  the  etjual  of  last  year.  The  flow 
was  never  as  heavy  as  last  year.  This  may, 
however,  be  the  result  of  scarcity  of  clover 
in  my  section.  I  sometimes  feel  that  those 
living  in  sections  where  the  snow  lies  deep 
and  long  have  an  advantage  over  bee-keep- 
ers in  my  own  section. 

PRICES   FOR    HONEY   IN   ONTARIO. 

The  committee  ai)pointed  by  the  Ontario 
Bee-keepers'  Association  has  met,  and,  so 
far  as  1  can  learn  now,  decided  that  crop 
and  other  conditions  warrant  no  material 
change  in  the  price  of  honey.  The  price  of 
most  farm  produce,  particularly  eggs,  but- 
ter, and  meat,  has  nuuerially  advanced  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  honey  crop,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  not  at  all  excessive,  so 
that  a  decrease  in  price  should  scarcely  be 
looked  for:  and  owing  to  a  partial  failure  in 
the  Western  wheat  crop,  the  wisdom  of  an 
advance  would  be  problematical. 

AFTER   THE    CLOVEK-FLOW. 

Last  season,  here,  .luly  and  August  were 
very  dry — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  bees 
secured  absolutely  nothing,  and  young  clo- 
ver went  into  winter  quarters  in  very  bad 
shape.  This  year  the  oi)posite  is  the  case. 
Bees  have  bien  gaining  slightly ;  brood- 
rearing  has  been  going  on.  and  the  condi- 
tion of  clover  is  good.  In  this  section  farm- 
ers are  changing  from  clover  to  alfalfa, 
which  does  not  imi)rove  the  chance  for  a 
honey  croj),  as  it  rarely  gives  enough  honey 
to  show  uj)  in  the  brood-chamber.  Some 
will  say  alfalfa  yielded  honey  in  Ontario 
this  year.  So  it  did ;  but  it  is  not  very 
often  that  we  have  as  much  moisture  in  the 
soil  as  we  are  having  this  season.  That  is 
why  alfalfa  yields  this  year. 

BRITISH  FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION. 

On  page  273,  liritifth  Bee  Journal,  apjiears 
the  draft  of  a  bill  for  the  better  ])revention 
of  bee-diseases.     It  is  proposed  to  deal  with 


this  matter  under  the  "  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act."  It  has  puzzled  me  for  years  why  this 
matter  should  not  thus  be  dealt  with  in 
Canada.  Bees  are  animals  ;  infectious  dis- 
eases in  bees  are  even  more  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  neighboring  bees  than  with 
other  animals  who  have  no  wings  to  carry 
them  long  distances.  The  welfare  of  many 
classes  is  involved  in  stam))ing  out  the  dis- 
ease. The  owner  of  other  animals  calls  in  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  case  of  disease  if  he 
requires  skilled  heli).  Why  should  a  l>ee- 
keejier  not  have  the  same  chance?  Why 
should  a  veterinary  college  not  instruct 
students  in  this  disease  of  animals,  and  a 
veterinary  surgeon  be  fitted  to  detect  foul 
brood  and  give  the  help  needed  for  a  cure? 

COLOR   OF   VIRGIN    WAX. 

Louis  Macy,  on  page  22:>,  American  Bee 
Journal,  in  commenting  on  the  color  of 
wax,  says  :  "Doesn't  locality  or  the  color  of 
the  honey  it  is  made  from  decide  this?  Our 
honey  is  water-white  —  from  sweet  clover 
and  alfalfa  ;  and  the  freshly  made  comb  is 
also  quite  white.  I  think  the  yellowing 
with  age  is  due  not  only  to  the  heat  but 
also  to  the  bees  crawling  over  it  (probably 
rubbing  on  some  pollen  or  propolis),  as  I 
'have  observed  some  little  comb  built  out- 
side a  division-board  and  left  alone  remain- 
ed white  longer  than  that  built  at  the  same 
in  used  frames." 

I  have  noticed  that  when  the  bees  worked 
on  goldenrod,  the  combs  were  yellow  from 
the  pollen,  and  no  doubt  ])ropolis  has  a  part 
in  coloring  wax.  Buckwheat  honey  which 
is  quite  dark,  however,  produces  wax  in  ap- 
pearance as  white  as  any.  Is  it  not  pcssi- 
ble  that  the  color  of  the  grains  of  pollen  in 
the  honey  fiom  which  ihe  wax  is  jjroduced 
has  an  effect  upon  the  color  of  the  wax? 
.^ 

WHY   BEES    FEAR  SMOKE. 

Editor  York,  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, does  not  appear  to  have  much  faith  in 
the  theory  that  bees  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence to  dread  smoke  through  being  hunted 
by  natives  in  their  natural  haunts.  On  page 
2i4  of  the  Journal  he  argues  that  such  col- 
onies have  been  destroyed,  and  therefore 
can  not  transmit  this  fear  to  i)osterity.  1 
have  very  little  faith  in  changing  the  dis- 
l)Osition  or  nature  of  a  strain  of  bees  by 
environments  and  conditions.  No  doubt 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  that  is  quite  a  dilferent  thing. 
In  lands  where  bees  are  much  tampered 
with  I  would  expect  that  there  would  be  a 
survival  of  those  that  would  best  defend 
themselves.  In  civili/ed  countries  where 
we  value  gentleness,  I  would  expect  the 
gradual  development  of  more  gentle  bees. 
Have  our  bees  learned  to  look  ujwn  a  dose  of 
smoke  in  the  si)ring  as  an  indication  that  a 
bee-keei»er  is  going  his  rounds  to  see  if,  by 
feeding  for  stores  or  in  any  other  way,  he 
can  helj)  the  colony  along  to  yield  more 
honey.  If  not,  how  many  generations  will 
it  take  to  teach  them? 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


NATURAL,    SWARMING  ;     THE    EMERGING   OF 
QUEENS,  ETC. 

"I  am  all  mixed  up  on  natural  swarming. 
I  was  told  in  the  spring,  by  one  I  consider- 
ed a  practical  bee-keeper,  that  bees  would 
swarm  at  the  commencement  of  the  honey 
harvest;  and  that  if  more  than  one  swarm 
was  cast  from  any  colony,  the  second  swarm 
would  come  twelve  days  later,  while  if  a 
third  swarm  came,  it  would  be  four  days  later 
still,  or  sixteen  days  after  the  first  swarm." 

"At  least  forty  years'  experience  tells  me 
that  swarming  is  not  conducted  like  that, 
unless,  perchance,  rainy  weather  has  inter- 
fered with  the  plans  of  the  bees,  which  it 
could  not  to  such  an  extent  once  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  rule  for  all  first  or 
prime  swarms  is  that  they  issue  with  the 
sealing  of  the  first  queen-cell,  queen-cells  for 
swarming  being  constructed  in  accord  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  And  as  a  flow 
of  nectar  from  the  fields  has  much  to  do 
with  this  prosperity,  all  good  colonies,  not 
interfered  with  by  plans  for  delaying  swarm- 
ing, may  be  expected  to  swarm  during  the 
first  half  of  a  good  flow  of  nectar,  the  sealing 
of  queen-cells  telling  the  day  when  any  in- 
dividual colony  will  swarm.  Very  early 
swarms  do  not  issue  till  the  hive  is  pretty 
well  crowded  with  bees,  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  part  of  the  bees  are  crowded  on 
the  outside  of  the  hive;  but  later  swarms 
may  issue  before  the  hives  become  crowrled 
at  all.  Now,  the  pupa  remains  sealed  over 
in  a  queen-cell  only  seven  days,  on  the  aver- 
age; and,  after  emerging,  the  queen  from 
this  cell  becomes  strong  enough  to  lead  out 
a  second  swarm  two  days  later:  so  the  rule 
is,  if  the  colony  continvies  prosperous  the 
second  swarm  will  issue  nine  days  after  the 
first  one  leaves  the  hive. 

"About  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  the  first 
young  queen  emerges  from  her  cell  she  be- 
gins to  utter  a  peculiar  sharp  sound  which 
is  called  'piping,'  and  this  sound  can  be 
heard  by  putting  the  ear  to  the  side  of  the 
hive  the  evening  of  the  eighth  day  after  the 
first  swarm  left,  if  the  first  swarm  issued  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule.  When  a  young 
queen  commences  to  pipe  I  have  never 
known  the  issuing  of  a  second  swarm  to 
fail  unless  the  object  of  the  bees  was  thwart- 
ed by  man  or  by  exceptionally  bad  weather. 
An  item  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  weather 
must  be  very  bad  to  keep  after-swarms  from 
issuing,  for  they  often  issue  on  cloudy  days, 
or  at  the  least  streak  of  sunshine  on  a  rainy 
day.  Then,  again,  they  come  out  at  ail 
hours  of  the  day,  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  seven  at  night,  while  the  time  of  issuing 
of  the  prime  swarm  is  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

"If  the  bees  conclude  to  swarm  still  fur- 
ther, another  queen  is  allowed  her  liberty, 
while  the  rest  are  kept  confined   in   their 


cells,  being  fed  through  holes  made  by  the 
queens  commencing  to  cut  their  way  out, 
so  they  are  virtually  of  the  same  age  and 
strength  as  the  one  which  has  her  liberty. 
The  queen  that  is  let  loose  Ijegins  piping  at 
once,  keeping  it  up  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  the  others  did,  so  that  the  third 
swarm  comes  two  days  after  the  second,  or 
eleven  days  after  the  first.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  swarm 
issues,  and  in  such  cases  they  come  out  the 
next  day  after  the  issuing  of  the  preceding 
swarm.  But  the  issuing  of  all  after-swarms 
is  announced  by  the  piping  of  the  queen; 
and  as  long  as  you'  can  hear  piping  from 
any  hive  you  may  know  that  a  swarm  is 
expected  to  issue.  As  soon  as  the  piping 
of  a  queen  is  heard,  shake  the  bees  off  every 
comb,  and  cut  off  all  the  queen-cells,  for  the 
queens  in  these  cells  are  the  disturbing  fac- 
tors. If  you  do  not  miss  any,  the  colony 
will  swarm  no  inore." 

"But  are  there  not  more  queens  than  one 
heard  piping  at  times?" 

"Yes.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  plain- 
er, a  young  queen  may  mature  and  emerge 
from  her  cell  two  or  more  days  before  any 
of  her  rival  sisters  come  to  maturity;  but  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  she  rarely  if  ever 
pipes  till  some  of  those  sisters  do  mature. 
As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the  first  emerged 
seems  to  get  in  a  rage  and  begins  to  pipe; 
and  from  six  to  eight  hours  after  maturity, 
although  kept  back  in  their  cells,  these  ri- 
vals begin  also,  often  half  a  dozen  answer- 
ing at  a  time.  This  last  has  been  named 
'  quahking,'  I  believe,  although  those  in  the 
cells  are  doing  the  same  as  is  the  one  having 
her  liberty,  so  far  as  they  can  in  the  restrict- 
ed walls  of  the  cells. 

"  If  any  of  the  queens  kept  back  in  the 
cells  arrive  at  full  maturity,  and  are  strong 
enough  when  the  second  swarm  issues,  they 
will,  during  the  confusion  of  swarming,  fin- 
ish biting  the  cover  from  their  cells  and  rush 
out  with  the  swarm.  However,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  more  than  two  or  three  queens 
with  a  second  swarm,  only  one  being  the 
general  rule.  Now,  if  a  third  swarm  is  to 
issue,  the  guards  collect  about  the  cells 
again,  allowing  only  one  of  the  mature 
queens  her  liberty,  and  keeping  the  rest  by 
feeding  them  as  1  spoke  of  before.  At  thir  ' 
swarming  there  are  fewer  bees  and  more 
mature  queens,  so  that,  when  the  cell-guards 
become  routed  by  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
another  swarm,  more  queens  leave  the  cells. 
In  one  case  I  found  15  in  one  third  swarm, 
and  20  in  a  fourth  from  a  Cyprian  swarm. 

"All  queens  which  can  fly  on  emerg- 
ing from  their  cells  must  have  matured 
from  eight  hours  to  a  week  before,  being 
kept  back  and  fed  in  the  cells  by  the  guard- 
bees.  Young  queens  will  emerge  in  the  nur- 
sery cages  when  they  are  so  white  and  feeble 
that  they  will  stagger  about  like  drunken 
men.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
queens  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  after-swarm 
to  become  fertile  and  laying  three  days  afte--, 
if  the  same  swarm  is  placed  in  a  hive  con- 
taining combs." 
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General  Correspondence 


PERCOLATING 


OR    SELF-ACTING 
FEEDERS. 


SYRUP- 


Soraething  Invaluable  for  Out-apiaries. 


BY   SAMUEL   SIMMINS. 


In  the  early  80's  I  was  able  to  offer  bee- 
keepers several  feeders  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, enabling  them  to  feed  without  boiling 
the  syrup.  One  has  simply  to  put  in  the 
lump  sugar  and  water,  cold  or  warm  as  de- 
sired, in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  sugar  to 
one  pint  of  water;  and  without  any  stirring 
or  shaking  up,  that  quantity  of  water  will 
combine  with  the  lump  sugar,  forming  syr- 
up of  the  desired  consistency  for  winter  stor- 
age; while  for  spring  feeding  or  times  of 
scarcity  in  warm  weather  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  water  will,  of  course,  act  more 
rapidly. 

The  lump*  sugar  is  raised  or  suspended 
in  a  perforated  chamber  so  that  it  can  not 
clog  or  settle  in  a  mass  on  the  main  base  of 
the  feeder,t  and  hence  in  a  few  minutes  it 
is  reduced  to  the  formof  syrujiof  the  correct 
consistency.  Syrup  cans,  as  well  as  large 
cisterns,  were  adapted  to  the  same  principle: 
but  where  usfd  as  cisterns  for  reducing  large 
quantities  it  is  found  an  advantage  to  ])lace 
the  sugar  in  a  bag  within  the  metal  strainer. 

The  illustration  of  the  self-acting  syrup- 
can.  Fig.  1,  will  explain  the  construction  of 
a  larger  cistern,  excei)t  that  the  latter  has  a 
honey-valve  or  top  instead  of  a  spout  for 
drawing  off  the  syrup.  My  circular  "Ama- 
teur" all-metal    feecler,   shown   in  circular 

*  Neither  raw  nor  moist  sugars  aiipear  to  bedesir- 
al)le  as  winter  feed  in  .severe  climates. 

tThis  i)oint  is  of  great  imijortance.  If  sugar  once 
clogs  tlie  lloor  of  the  feedei-  it  can  not_be  taken  up 
by  the  water  in  the  form  reiiuired. 


I.— siminlns'  self-acting  syrup-can.    The  sugar-container  (at  the  left;  is 
held  one  Inch  from  sides  and  bottom. 


form,  Fig.  2, 
for  use  over  a 
hole  in  the 
quilt  or  crown 
board,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most 
remarkable  il- 
lustration o  f 
the  perfect 
manner  in 
which  the  syr- 
up and  water 
amalgamate, 
and  is  a  sketch 
of  the  very 
first  model 
that  was  made 
to  fit  my  the- 
ory that  sugar 
so  suspended 
in  water  would 
act  in  the 
manner  I  re- 
quired. 

I  have  al- 
ways used  the 
proportion  of 
two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar  to 
one  pint  of 
water  as  win-  ^i^.  2.— circular  "Amateur" 
ter  feed,  and  feeder,  lower  part  in  cross-sec- 
no  granula-  tion,  the  central  passage  lYi  in. 
t  i  o  ri  t  .1  L-  o  o  diameter:  and  Yn  in.  space  where 
1 1  u  n      I  ci  K  e  s    jjggj,  tjjj.g  {QQjj  j^ji  round  the  cen- 

place,    though    ter  is  capped  with  a  glass  top. 
no    acids    are 

used.  Where  sugar  is  boiled  in  making 
syrup,  too  much  moisture  is  evaporated, 
and  consequently  the  food  granulates  after 
storing.  Hence  when  1  have  been  frequent- 
ly asked  for  my  opinion  upon  this  trouble 
I  have  always  advised  that,  when  made 
over  a  fire,  the  sugar  syru]i  be  heated  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  melting  the 
whole  by  constant  stirring  meanwhile,  to 
hasten  the  i)rocess;  moreover,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  pour  boiling  water  into  the  sugar  for 
the  same  reason 
where  no  percolator 
is  used. 

Though  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  water  at 
quite  100°  for  au- 
tumn feeding,  I  may 
say  that  the  self-act- 
ing feeders  answer 
quite  as  well  (as  far 
as  the  process  is  con- 
cerned), when  cold 
water  is  first  inserted. 
Feeding  above  the 
frames,  for  which  my 
circular  self-acting 
feeder  was  designed, 
is  largely  adopted  in 
(ireat  JJritain;  but  it 
has  never  been  a 
favorite  way  wi  i  li 
myself,  as  I  use  no 
holes  through  Uie 
covers     (quilts     or 
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boards)  for  that  purpose.  Consequently  I 
also  designed  self-acting  frame  feeders  aft- 
er the  i)attern  of  my  earlier  float  feeders; 
but  instead  of  the  float  a  narrow  passage 
was  allowed  down  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  feeder,  next  the  bees — the  syrup  perco- 


Flg.  3. — Self-acting  fra-me  syrup-feeder. 


lating  through  perforated  metal  parallel  to 
that  side,  and  the  sugar  also  kept  from  the 
base  (until  melted)  by  a  further  arched 
strainer,  Fig.  3.  Thus  the  sugar  and  water 
amalgamate  as  in  the  circular  feeder  and 
other  styles. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  self-acting  principle 
adapted  to  a  shallow  feeder  extending  over 
the  full  surface  of  an  ordinary  hive.  This 
feeder  is  made  in  two  sections,  with  a  bee- 


PMg.  4, — Sectional  view   of   Simmins'    self-acting 
syrup-feeders  (non-cooking  or  cold-water  process).'^ 

passage  up  from  the  stock,  marked  B,  and 
indicated  by  arrows,  the  bees  taking  the 
food  from  the  secondary  passages  on  either 
side.  The  joints  are  tongued  and  painted 
when   fitted.     The   letters   P  T  denote  the 


Fig.  5.— The  perfor  ited  strainer  for  holding  sugar 
away  from  the  base  while  amalgamating  with  the 

perforated  tin,  which  is  stayed  by  suitable 
bars,  and  this  part  is  removable,  as  Fig.  5. 
A  feeder  of  this  kind  will  finish  any  needy 
stock  by  once  filling,  and,  of  course,  can 
be  quickly  shifted  round  to  other  stocks,  so 
that  a  limited  number  will  do  a  lot  of  work, 
and  all  without  any  trouble  in  making  syr- 
up. Zinc  should  not  be  used  in  feeders  of 
this  or  any  other  kind.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  were  first  published  in  my  1886 


and  1888  editions  of  my  work,  and  were  in 
use  by  me  several  years  before  the  earlier 
date. 

WHEN   TO   FEED   FOK  WINTER. 

This  is  a  question  that  most  practical 
owners  have  decided  for  themselves;  but  in 
cold  localities,  or  where  no  honey  is  gather- 
ed after  August,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
good  results  to  follow  when  feeding  can  be 
finished  quickly  after  that  month.  In  the 
early  TO's  I  remember  securing  some  con- 
demned bees  from  a  cottager  late  in  the  year. 
and  these  I  fed  up  in  November  with  a  lot 
of  syrup  which  they  failed  to  cap  over.  They 
had  no  cells  empty;  and  while  thus  clustir- 
ed  between  these  combs  a  few  days  of  frost 
occurred  in  December,  such  as  normal  stocks 
would  not  notice.  Upon  examination  a  day 
or  two  after  the  cold  spell  I  found  the  whole 
lot  dead  while  sitting  upon  an  abundance 
of  stores. 

I  never  forgot  that  lesson;  and  I  am  fully 
in  accord  with  the  recent  remarks  of  the  ed- 
itor regarding  early  and  rapid  feeding  in  au- 
tumn, as  the  following  quotations  from  my 
work  explain:  "Rapid  feeding  insures  a 
high  temperature,  and  this  high  temptia- 
ture  insures  sealing  of  the  combs  so  stored; 
then  a  dry  atmosphere.  .  .  .  From  t];at 
time,  without  any  further  attention,  breed- 
ing will  steadily  go  on  until  most  of  the  un- 
capped stores  will  be  used  up,  and  finally 
sufficient  empty  cells  will  be  found  just 
where  the  bees  decide  to  cluster  in  the  usual 
compact  mass." 

That  is  just  the  point  the  editor  has  been 
insisting  on;  and  where  that  condition  is. 
necessary  for  successful  wintering,  early  and 
rapid  feeding  will  always  secure  it,  while 
there  will  be  just  enough  brood  reared  to 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  storing. 

But  there  are  many  localities  where  it  is: 
quite  safe,  perhaps  safer  even  to  feed  up  late, 
and  the  surcharged  combs  will  result  in  no 
harm.  Even  in  Canada  Mr.  McEvoy  likes 
to  feed  his  bees  up  so  that  they  ha\  e  no 
empty  cells  to  cluster  in  for  some  consider- 
able time,  the  combs  being  solidly  capped. 
Doubtless  when  wintering  indoors  in  a  dry 
cellar  the  owner  may  find  no  trouble  arises 
where  his  combs  are  so  filled;  or  if  also  they 
may  be  largely  unsealed,  climate  and  meth- 
ods of  wintering  will  largely  modify  the  con- 
ditions under  consideration. 

Heathfield,  Sussex,  Eng. 


THEORY  VS.  PRACTICE  IN  THE  ALEXAN- 
DER CURE  FOR  EUROPEAN 
FOUL  BROOD. 


BY   EARL  SEAMANS. 


On  page  490,  Aug.  1,  I  notice  an  article  by 
Alfred  L.  Hartl,  criticising  the  Alexander 
plan  for  curing  p:uropean  foul  brood.  It 
seems  to  me  you  might  use  the  valuable 
space  in  your  paper  to  better  advantage  than, 
to  print  such  articles  from  one  who  says  that 
he  has  had   no  experience  wdth  European. 
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foul  brood.  I  have  read  the  Alexander  book' 
and,  unlike  Mr.  Hartl,  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  European  foul  brood.  Mr- 
Alexander  fought  the  disease  for  years,  and 
after  losing  a  thousand  colonies  he  found  a 
positive  cure  for  it,  J^y  following  his  teach- 
ings I  have  rid  my  own  apiary  of  the  dis- 
ease. One  of  my  neighbors  cleaned  his  yard 
of  70  colonies  by  following  the  Alexander 
plan. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a  great  man,  and  his 
writings  are  of  great  value. 

European  foul  brood  made  great  headway 
in  this  (Wyoming)  county  last  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  colonies  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
disease.  In  my  own  experience  I  found  that 
weak  colonies  were  not  good  to  clean  out 
combs  of  diseased  brood.  The  plan  I  like 
best  is,  first,  to  buy  untested  Italian  queens; 
second,  when  the  queens  arrive,  go  to  your 
diseased  colonies  (in  the  forenoon)  and  kill 
the  queens;  third,  in  the  afternoon  (three 
or  four  hours  after  killing  the  queens)  put  a 
caged  Italian  queen  in  each  hive;  fourth, 
the  next  day  lift  out  all  combs,  brood,  bees, 
and  caged  queen  from  each  diseased  hive; 
put  back  a  frame  of  brood  from  a  healthy 
colony,  and  fill  out  the  hive  with  clean 
combs  or  sheets  of  foundation;  then  shake 
the  bees  in  front  of  the  hive;  open  the  queen- 
cage  and  run  the  queen  in  with  the  bees. 
The  frames  of  diseased  brood  I  put  on  strong 
colonies  over  queen-excluders.  The  bees 
soon  clean  them  out,  and  not  one  of  those 
colonies  I  put  diseased  brood  on  developed 
the  disease. 

Why  does  not  the  disease  develop  in  those 
colonies  that  I  put  foul  brood  on  top  over 
excluders?  Theory  says,  "  It  will;"  practice 
proves  it  will  not. 

Last  spring  I  had  a  diseased  colony  with 
a  nice  yellow  queen  that  I  did  not  want  to 
kill.  I  took  out  all  their  brood  and  combs, 
giving  them  a  new  clean  lot  of  combs.  In 
one  month  they  were  full  of  foul  brood  again. 
The  queen  certainly  was  to  blame  there.  I 
have  hived  swarms  that  died  of  European 
foul  brood,  and  they  got  the  disease.  One 
of  my  neighbors  spent  $r>0.00  or  $40.00  for 
queens  last  year,  and  put  them  into  diseas- 
ed colonies,  and  lost  all.  This  same  neigh- 
bor last  August,  during  the  buckwheat  flow, 
shook  all  his  diseased  colonies  on  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  and  all  died  during  winter. 
Factoryville,  Pa. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COST  OF  HONEY  TO  THE 
PRODUCER? 


Should  a  Higher  Selling  Price  be  Expected? 
BY  F.  L.  POLLOCK. 


Like  most  bee-keepers  I  have  felt  surpris- 
ed at  the  fact  that  honey  has  not  advanced 
in  i)rice  correspondingly  with  other  food 
l)roducts,  and  it  has  almost  seemed  that  the 
honey-producer  was  somehow  being  discrim- 
inated against.  It  occurred  to  me,  however, 
that  no  one  seems  to  have  attempted  to  cal- 
culate just  what  a  i)0und  of  honey  is  worth 


— what  it  actually  costs  to  i)roduce  it,  allow- 
ing a  fair  commercial  profit.  When  I  began 
to  make  this  calculation  I  quite  exi)ected 
that  the  figures  would  show  honey  to  be 
worth  at  least  15  cents  a  pound.  They  do 
not  quite  do  that,  but  they  seem  worthy  of 
consideration. 

Ijct  us  take  the  apiary  of  a  man  who  owns 
200  colonies.  If  he  owns  many  less  than 
that  he  can  hardly  be  considered  a  specialist 
bee-keeper,  for  his  bees  will  not  take  all  his 
time  nor  afford  him  a  living,  while  200  col- 
onies are  about  the  limit  of  one  man's  abil- 
ity without  employing  labor. 

These  200  colonies  may  be  estimated  as 
worth,  with  all  fixtures,  about  $1500.  An 
allowance  of  ten  per  cent  on  this  makes  $150 
annually  for  interest  and  depreciation. 

During  four  months  of  the  year  the  own- 
er will  probably  spend  an  average  of  about 
six  hours  a  day  with  the  bees,  counting 
rainy  days  and  all,  or  about  700  hours  for 
the  summer.  During  the  eight  months  of 
off  season  he  will  not  work  more  than  300 
hours  more,  making  a  total  of  a  thousand 
hours.  Allowing  him  payment  at  the  rate 
of  forty  cents  an  hour,  his  own  labor  is 
worth  annually  about  $400.  The  up-keep  of 
a  horse  may  be  estimated  at  $150  a  year, 
and  a  further  allowance  of  $50  may  be  made 
for  labor  during  extracting,  requeening,  and 
incidentals.    The  account  stands,  therefore: 

Interest  on  capital  invested    ....  8150.00 

Owner's  labor 400.00 

Maintenance  of  horse 150.00 

Miscellaneous 50.00 

Total  ....    $750.00 

Allowing  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent  en 
this  total  investment  brings  the  sum  up  to 
$900,  which  is  the  amount  that  the  bee-keep- 
er should  receive  from  his  crop. 

In  a  fair  average  locality,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  these  200  colonies  will  store  a 
surplus  of  at  least  50  lbs.  of  white  honey  per 
colony,  or  10,000  lbs.  for  the  apiary.  A  net 
wholesale  price  of  9  cents  per  lb.  is,  there- 
fore, demanded,  or  perhaps  9>^  cents  to  cov- 
er cost  of  packages  and  freight. 

When  there  is  a  buckwheat  flow  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  oO  lbs.  per  colony,  this 
price  can  be  greatly  reduced,  for  the  fall  flow 
adds  comi)arativery  little  to  the  bill  for  la- 
bor. A  price  of  5  cts.  for  the  dark  honey 
and  7  cts.  for  the  light  will  make  the  total 
receipts  $1000.  This  may  seem  dangerous 
doctrine  to  publish,  and  it  is  certainly  un- 
]ileasant.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  lioney 
maintained  legitimately  at  12  to  15  cents, 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
prove  my  calculations  wrong. 

But  it  may  be  that  honey  has  not  advanc- 
ed in  price,  simply  because  it  is  as  high  as 
it  should  be.  In  that  case  the  way  for  the 
bee-keeper  to  make  more  money  is  not  to 
seek  to  raise  prices,  but  to  keep  more  bees, 
to  cooperate  for  a  systematic,  businesslike 
handling  of  the  crop  without  glutting  the 
market,  and  to  develop  the  trade  by  suitable 
cooperative  advertising,  as  other  food-jiro- 
ducers  do. 

Stouffville,  Ont.,  Can.  . 
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FIG.  1. — CUTTING   OATS   C'J,<)SK   T( »    A.N    APIAKV. 
The  flight  of  the  bees,  on  a  line  with  the  top  of  the  fence,  encountered  the  revolving  reel  of  the  binder. 


BEES  ATTACKING  A  SELF-BINDER  RIG. 


Some  Experience  at  The  Root  Company's  North 
Yard. 

BY   E.    R.    ROOT. 


A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  telephone 
message  from  a  farmer,  saying  that  our  bees 
were  attacking  his  man  and  horses  operat- 
ing a  self-binder  that  was  cutting  the  grain 
next  to  our  line  fence.  We  sent  a  man 
down,  and  found,  true  enough,  that  the  bees 
going  to  and  from  the  yard  were  attacking 
both  man  and  horses.  There  had  been  a 
little  rain  the  night  before,  and  the  nectar 


secretion  had  stopped.  Apparently  the  bees 
had  gone  to  the  fields  as  usual,  and,  not 
finding  any  thing,  returned  to  the  yard  not 
in  the  best  of  humor.  As  the  self-binder 
approached  the  line  fence  next  to  the  bees 
the  revolving  armsof  the  binder-reel  through 
the  mass  of  flying  bees  seemed  to  infuriate 
them.  While  they  did  not  attack  the  horses 
enough  to  make  any  serious  trouble,  their 
owner,  a  good  friend  of  ours,  thought  best 
to  notify  us,  as  we  had  told  him  that  any 
time  he  had  trouble  we  would  come  down  if 
he  would  let  us  know. 

The  bees  had  already  stung  the  driver 
and  the  horses;  but  so  far  he  was  handling 
them  without  assistance.      After    looking 


niifniMlli  ^^Ph>;^Wp^«rii||||p|g|^g|pn. 


Kig.  2.— Hear  view  of  the  binder  and  horses,  the  latter  wearing  blankets  to  protect  them  from  stings. 
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oFlg.  3. — When  the  team  was  in  the  flight  of  the  bees  the  smoker  was  held  in  readiness  should  the  horses 
be  stung. 


over  the  situation  we  decided  to  send  down 
one  of  our  best  bee-men  who  was  also  an  ex- 
pert in  handling  horses.  He  was  equipped 
with  a  .Jumbo  smoker,  prepared  to  make  a 
big  smudge.  The  owner  had  already  put  on 
his  horses  large  horse-blankets  of  a  porous 
texture  which  we  supplied  last  year.  The 
driver  was  i)rovided  with  a  bee-veil,  and  then 
our  man  was  given  instructions  to  follow  the 
team  along  that  side  of  the  field  next  to  ihe 
bee-yard,  so  that,  if  any  trouble  should  de- 
velop, he  would  be  able  to  render  assistance 
to  the  driver.  Thus  prepared  we  were  able 
to  handle  the  situation  very  easily,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  nectar  began 
to  secrete,  and  the  bees  went  merrily  on  to 
the  fields  without  molesting  either  man  or 
beast. 

The  large  coarse-netting  blankets  iirotect- 
ed  the  backs  and  necks  of  the  horses.  The 
rear  flanks  they  could  takecareof  with  their 
tails,  while  a  bee  upon  the  face  of  the  horse 
could  easily  be  brushed  off.  Apparently 
bees  seldom  attack  the  legs  or  the  under 
side  of  the  animals,  so  that  about  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  good-sized  blanket  with  coarse 
mesh  so  as  not  to  be  warm. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  high  board  fence  next  to 
the  bee-yard  on  the  right,  the  self-binder 
and  our  man  clear  to  the  end  of  the  row. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  nearer  \iew  of  the  whole  out- 
fit just  as  the  team  was  about  to  turn  the 
corner;  Fig.  o,  the  position  of  the  man  up 
near  the  heads  of  the  horses. 

Strangely  enough,  the  bees  seemed  to  quiet 
down  after  the  man  came.  The  trouble 
seemed  to  be  more  aggraxated  when  the 
team  was  close  to  the  line  fence  on  the  first 
round.  As  the  grain  was  cut,  the  team 
would  walk  further  and  further  away  from 
the  concentrated  flight  of  the  bees,  hence 
the  trouble  would  minimize  as  the  day  wore 
on. 


While,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  good  policy 
to  tell  about  bees  stinging  horses  we  think 
it  is  the  province  of  a  bee-journal  to  warn 
bee-keepers,  and  to  show  them  how  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind  can  be  handled  in  order  to 
avoid  damage  suits,  to  say  nothing  about 
broken  machinery  and  possible  loss  of  life. 

Jn  view  of  former  trouble  we  have  about 
decided  to  move  our  bees  late  this  fall  away 
from  this  line  fence  and  place  them  near 
the  back  end  of  the  basswood  orchard.  At 
this  point  there  would  be  no  open  field.  The 
difficulty  in  our  case  seems  to  be  because 
some  60  or  70  strong  colonies  are  massed 
right  along  next  to  the  high  board  fence. 
The  concentrated  flight  just  as  the  bees 
reach  the  fence  seems  to  cause  trouble  when 
a  rapidly  moving  object  like  the  binder-reel 
passes  through  them.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  same  bee-yard  there  is  an  open  pasture 
lot  on  lower  ground.  There  is  never  any 
trouble  there,  because  the  yard  is  located  on 
high  ground ;  and  the  bees,  in  passing,  com- 
ing to  and  from  the  yard  on  that  side,  fly 
high  above  any  horses  or  cattle;  but  in  the 
view  here  shown  the  ground  is  higher,  if 
any  thing,  than  the  bee-yard.  The  bees  fly 
low,  or  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  grain. 
When,  therefore,  horses  with  switching  tails 
and  rapidly  moving  machinery  pass  through 
them  it  is  apt  to  cause  a  little  disturbance, 
especially  if  tlie  bees  are  in  bad  humor  in 
consequence  of  the  honey-flow  having  just 
been  shut  otT. 


Heavy  Wire  for  Supporting  Foundation. 

I  have  been  using  baling-wire  for  splints  for  the 
l)ast  two  years,  with  good  success.  I  use  the  wedge 
top-bar:  insert  wire  with  foundation  in  tlie  groove: 
drive  in  the  wedge,  and  wax  the  wires  down  with 
ihe  \'an  Deusen  wax-tube. 

Metz,  Cal..  .Inly  8.  II.  K  Tiiavkk. 
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ANOTHER    VISIT    WITH    CHALON    FOWLS 
DURING  THE  EXTRACTING  SEASON. 


Some  Farther  Improvements  in  Capping-melters. 


BY   H.    H.    ROOT. 


Our  readers  will  recall  that  two  years  ago 
we  spent  considerable  time  with  Mr.  Chalon 
Fowls  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  helping  him  extract 
and  experimentingwith  various  new  luelters. 
Our  report  of  these  experiments  was  given 
in  the  Nov.  15th  issue  for  1908,  page  lo75. 
We  have  been  continuing  the  work  this 
year,  and  Mr.  Fowls  now  believes  that  he 
has  almost  an  ideal  equipment  for  rapidly 
extracting  honey.  On  account  of  the  some- 
what crowded  extracting-room  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  locate  the  camera  so  as  to  get 
good  interior  views,  but  they  serve  to  show 
something  of  the  arrangement  of  the  appa- 
ratus. 

Mr.  Fowls  still  uses  his  gasoline-engine, 
or,  rather,  his  daughters  use  it,  for  they  do 
perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  extracting. 
This  engine,  by  the  way,  although  having 
been  used  for  pumping  water,  off  and  on, 
during  the  winter  months,  is  as  good  as  new. 
New  batteries  have  been  put  in  two  or  three 
times,  of  course,  and  one  new  spark-plug 
bought.     Fifteen  minutes'  work  in  tighten- 


FIG.  1. — THE   MODIFIED     PETERSON     CAPPING-MELTER  AS   USED  AT 

OBERLIX. 
The  long  pan  under  the  table  has  a  double  bottom,  the  space  between  filled 
with  water  kept  hot  by  the  stove  underneath.    The  wax  and  honey  run  out  oJ 
the  trough,  away  from  the  heat,  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


ing  the  bearings,  etc.,  made  the  engine  run 
even  better  than  ever. 

This  year  we  have  been  making  some  ex- 
periments with  a  capping-melter  made  after 
the  Peterson  plan,  first  described  page  559 
of  the  May  1st  issue,  1908.  Some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  from  the  original  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  outfit  and 
enlarging  its  capacity.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
melter  in  position  under  the  uncapping-ta- 
ble.  There  is  nothing  to  the  melter  except 
a  long  shallow  pan  with  a  double  bottom, 
and  a  trough  opening  from  one  end  to  allow 
honey  and  melted  wax  to  run  out,  this  end 
of  the  opening  being  about  an  inch  lower 
than  the  other  end,  into  which  the  cappings 
fall.  An  opening  into  the  water-space  is 
left  at  the  upper  end,  large  enough  for  a  cou- 
ple of  knives  if  one  desires  to  use  a  knife 
kept  hot  by  hot  water.  This  opening  is  also 
for  the  i)urpose  of  filling  the  melter  with  wa- 
ter. A  two-burner  oil-stove  stands  beneath 
the  melter  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  hot  wa- 
ter heats  thoroughly  the  large  surface  repre- 
sented by  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  cap- 
pings and  honey,  no  matter  how  fast  they 
drop  from  the  combs,  even  when  two  are  un- 
capping, begin  to  slide  directly  toward  the 
lower  end:  and  by  the  time  they  pass  out  of 
the  trough  the  wax  is  melted.  The  honey  and 
wax  are  not  confined  at  all,  and  they  pass 
away  from  the 
heat  in  the  small- 
est possible  time. 
We  have  found 
that  this  construc- 
tion of  melter  does 
not  darken  even 
the  whitest  bass- 
wood  honey  in  the 
least. 

If  two  uncap- 
pers  are  working, 
both  burners  of 
the  stove  should 
be  used;  but  if 
there  is  only  one 
operator,  one  of 
the  burners  may 
be  turned  down, 
or  possibly  turned 
out  altogether. 
The  large  surface 
presented  affords 
a  capacity  for 
melting  cappings 
large  enough  for 
the  most  exten- 
sive producer. 

The  illustration 
shows  further  that 
the  top  of  the  ta- 
ble is  so  construct- 
ed that  there  is 
room  for  a  large 
number  of  un- 
capped combs 
over  the  melting- 
pan,  the  honey 
that  drips  from 
them   being  thus 
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FIG.    2. — THE    FAN    USED    TO    COOL,  THE   KX- 
TRACTING-ROOM. 

An  ordinary  sheet-metal  fan  is  attached  to  a 
short  shaft  and  run  by  a  round  sewing-machine 
belt  from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine. 


taken  care  of  without  extra  apparatus.  If 
more  than  a  thousand  i^ounds  of  honey  is 
to  be  extracted  in  a  day,  it  pays  to  have  a 
good  large  table  on  which  to  work,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  great  advantage  to  have  one  end 
of  this  table  arranged  according  to  the 
Mclntyre  plan  for  holding  the  uncapped 
combs. 

HOW   TO   KEEP  COOL. 

When  the  weather  is  hot,  several  have 
mentioned  that  it  is  rather  disagreeable  to 
work  o\'er  a  capping-melter  on  account  of 
the  heat  from  the  stove  underneath.  As  it 
was  very  warm  while  we  were  working  we 
arranged  a  small  fan,  run  by  a  rotind  belt 
from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  This  fan 
was  turned  toward  the  uncapping-table,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  thought  of  hot 
weather;  in  fact,  it  was  much  more  comfort- 
able in  the  extracting-room  than  anywhere 
else.  At  first  we  had  the  fan  running  too 
fast,  and  the  blast  of  air  was  actually  too 
mtich  of  a  good  thing,  so  we  reduced  the 
speed  until  it  was  just  right.  Fig.  2  shows 
how  the  fan  was  attached  to  the  engine  on 
the  2X4  bolted  to  the  engine-base.  The  fan 
itself  is  made  of  sheet  brass,  and  is  similar 
to  those  used  on  small  electric  motors. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  local  tinsmith 
could  not  make  one  very  cheaply  out  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  provided  the  blades  were  of 
equal  size  so  that,  when  running,  there 
would  be  noxibrationduetolackof  balance. 

A     GRAVITY     STRAIXEB     LOCATED     IN     THE 
BASEMENT. 

In  former  years  Mr.  Fowls  has  used  75-lb. 
lard-cans  for  storing  his  honey,  filling  the 
cans  under  the  strainer,  which  was  located 
near  the  extractor.  This  year,  however,  the 
honey-flow  was  so  heavy  that  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  storing  this  honey  in  the 
extracting-room,  and  so,  at  an  expense  of 
about  four  dollars,  a  three-inch  galvanized- 
iron  eonductor-pii)e  was  run  from  the  ex- 
tracting-room to  the  basement  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  some  forty  feel  distant.     Figs.  3 


Fig,  8.— The  pipe  used  by  Chalon  I'owls  to'cunvey  honcv  ik 
straining  tank  in  the  basement  of  the  dwelling-house. 


iiiK-tint'-nioiu  to  tl)e  settling  and 
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and  4  show 
the  amount 
of  "fall"  of 
the  pipe  and 
the  general 
arrangement 
of  the  build- 
ings. A  set- 
t  ling- tank 
arranged  aft- 
er the  plan 
described  by 
E.  D.  Town- 
send  in  the 
Bee-keepers' 
Review,  and 
mentioned  in 
the  July  1st 
number  of 
Gleanings, 
])age  402,  is 
located  so  as 
to  catch  the 
stream  of 
honey  from 
the  pipe.  Mr. 
Fowls  be- 
lieves that 
this  settling- 
t  a  n  k  will 
serve  in  lieu 
of  a  strainer, 
although  he 
is  not  quite 
certain  as  to 
the  results  as 
yet,  since  he 
gets  the  bees 
out  of  his  su- 
persbymeans 
of  bee-es- 
cai^es,  so  that 
the  honey, 
by  the    time 

he  extracts  it,  is  no  longer  warm.  Mr.  Town- 
send  brushes  the  bees  from  the  combs,  and 
extracts  while  the  honey  is  still  warm.  LTn- 
til  using  this  settling-tank  Mr.  Fowls  had 
considered  the  Alexander  strainer  ahead  of 
any  thing  that  he  had  ever  tried  before. 
Xo  one,  who  has  never  tried  conveying 
honey  away  from  the  extractor  by  means 
of  a  pipe,  can  realize  what  a  convenience  it 
is.  It  is  almost  like  extracting  honey  with- 
out having  the  honey  to  bother  with. 

THE   STEAM   UNCAPPING-KNIFE. 

If  new  combs  are  uncapped,  the  steam- 
knife  is  certainly  a  great  advantage.  Mr. 
Fowls,  however,  does  not  extract  to  any  ex- 
tent from  combs  until  some  brood  has  been 
reared  in  them  to  stiffen  them.  When  a  set 
of  extracting-combs  are  thus  used  over  and 
over,  the  midrib,  or  main  part  of  the  comb 
untouched  by  the  uncapping-knife,  becomes 
hard  and  tough,  and  the  new  fresh  comb 
outside  and  the  cappings  are  then  very  easy 
to  remove  with  a  cold  knife.  Under  such 
ideal  conditions  there  is  probably  no  great 
advantage  in  the  steam-heated  knife. 


Kig  4.— Another  view  of  the  honey-pipe.    The  distance   is  about  40    feet,  and    the 
pipe,  Ijeing  made  of  galvanized  iron,  cost  about  S^4.00. 

A   NEW  BEE- VEIL. 

Sometimes  an  old  veteran  in  bee-keeping 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  he  never  notices 
whether  he  gets  stung  or  not;  but  Mr.  Fowls 
says  that  the  more  he  works  with  bees  the 
less  he  likes  to  be  stung.  He  has  never  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  any  of  the  bee-veils 
that  he  has  tried,  and  accordingly  he  con- 
structed one  that  suits  his  own  particular 
requirements.  Fig.  5  shows  the  construc- 
tion of  the  veil.  A  shirt  is  first  put  on, 
which  is  made  of  common  denim,  and  this 
is  worn  over  the  ordinary  shirt  in  place  of  a 
coat.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  gathered  about 
the  waist  with  a  string,  and  a  stout  wire 
hoop  is  firmly  sewed  into  the  material 
around  the  neck  to  take  the  place  of  a  col- 
lar. The  veil  has  a  rubber  cord  around  the 
bottom;  and  when  this  is  pulled  down  over 
the  wire  hoop,  the  tension  of  the  cord  keeps 
it  tight  enough  so  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  possibility  for  a  bee  to  get  in.  An- 
other rubber  cord  keeps  the  top  of  the  veil 
tight  around  the  crown  of  the  hat. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  in  this 
veil,  which  do  not  appear  at   first  sight. 
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FIG.  5. — MR.    fowls'    new   BKK-VEIL. 

The  rubber  cord  at  the  bottom  of  the  veil  pulls  down  over  the  wire  hook  wh  ch  takes  the  place  of  a  col- 
lar on  the  over-shirt. 


First,  it  gives  perfect  freedom  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  head  and  arms,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides shade  for  the  back  of  the  neck;  for  the 
back  of  the  veil,  instead  of  being  constructed 
of  the  netting,  is  of  white  cloth.  Second, 
the  veil  can  be  instantly  raised  or  lowered, 
as  there  are  no  strings  or  joins  to  bother  with. 
The  second  view  shows  the  veil  thrown  up 
over  the  hat  out  of  the  way,  and  the  third 
shows  it  removed  entirely  from  the  hat. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  BY  BEE-KEEPERS. 


How  should  Honey  Advertisements  be  Worded? 


BY  A.  F.  BONNEY. 


It  is  an  axiom  in  the  advertising  world, 
that,  to  make  advertising  successful,  you 
must  have  something  to  sell;  that  something 
must  be  a  thing  already  in  demand,  or  for 
which  a  demand  may  be  created — something 
good  to  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  in  some  other 
way  enter  into  the  economies  of  modern  life. 

It  is,  to  the  bee-keei)er,  a  lamentable  fact, 
that,  while  all  other  articles  of  food  have 
gone  up  in  price,  honey  has  not;  that  it  sells, 
generally,  for  about  the  same  price  it  did 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  judging  by  what 
we  read  from  the  pens  of  the  older  men  en- 
gaged in  the  craft.  Several  reasons  are 
given  for  this,  one  being  that  it  enters  di- 
rectly into  competition  with  the  syrups, 
cane,  sorghum,  and  the  messes  made  from 
corn  starch,  and  allowed  to  be  called  syrup 
by  an  idiotic  decision  of  the  powers  that  be. 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  doubt  it;  and  lately 
the  idea  was  impressed  on  my  mind  when  I 
said  to  an  old  farmer  customer: 

"John,  let  me  sell  you  a  five-gallon  can  of 
nice  clover  honey." 

He  scratched  his  chin,  meditated  a  mo- 
ment, then  said   in   reply:  "I  like  honey, 


and  so  do  the  rest  of  the  family;  but  we  do 
not  like  it  all  the  time.^'' 

I  have  been  studying  on  advertising  for 
my  own  crop,  trying  to  formulate  an  adver- 
tisement which  would  sell  my  honey,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  members  of  my  own  fami- 
ly do  not  eat  honey  all  the  time;  but  why,  I 
can  not  imagine.  KAen  in  my  own  case,  as 
fond  of  the  sweet  as  I  am,  there  are  times 
that  I  care  actually  nothing  for  it;  and  I  in- 
cline to  the  o])ipion  that  the  general  public 
is  the  same:  and  with  this  difficulty  present- 
ed I  think  I  know  how  to  write  a  honey  ad- 
vertisement. 

It  is  hardly  a  tenable  theory  that  every- 
body will  want  or  not  want  honey  at  the 
same  time;  therefore  an  advertisement  which 
will  appeal  to  the  public  at  one  time  will  all 
the  time.  This  api)lies  to  other  things  than 
honey;  and,  no  matter  what  your  advertise- 
ment is,  be  it  large  or  small,  i)lain  or  in  col- 
ors, with  your  portrait  or  without,  the  fact 
that  someiohere  somebody  wants  honey  calls 
for  a  contin  Dous  string  of  advertising — some- 
thing which  everybody  will  see  all  tlie  time, 
so  that,  when  they  want  honey,  they  will 
want?/ouri)ro(luct;  and  to  WvAi  ^nd yoit  must 
have  a  di.stirwfii'c  namr  for  your  goods,  and 
that  name  must  be  something  agreeable, 
something  which  will  i)oint  to  yourself, 
something  suggestive  of  honey.  It  must  be 
true,  for  nothing  is  quicker  overtaken  by 
retribution  than  a  lying  advertisement.  You 
can  not  fool  enough  people  with  it  all  the 
time  to  make  it  pay  its  cost. 

Another  axiom  in  advertising  is:  What 
will  please  a  large  number  of  persons  will 
very  likely  please  everybody.  A  l)ig  black 
cross  followed  by  ".John  Smith's  I'me  Comb 
Honey"  would  not  make  a  good  advertise- 
ment, because  suggestive  of  mourning;  but 
make  the  cross  crimson  or  gold,  and  it  would 
probably  pass;  however,  a  nice  picture  of  a 
honey-bee  would  be  far  better,  while  for  lo- 
cal or  county  trade  the  bee-keeper's  portrait 
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in  connection  with  a  short,  well-worded  ad- 
vertisement might  be  just  what  was  want- 
ed; but,  no  matter  how  well  an  advertise- 
ment is  written,  how  nicely  it  is  illustrated, 
if  it  is  run  but  once  in  a  while,  by  fits  and 
jerks,  the  bee-keeper  will  probably  decide 
that  advertising  does  not  pay,  and  he  will 
be  right,  from  his  view-point. 

What,  let  me  suggest,  can  be  better  for  an 
advertisement  or  label  than  a  man's  name 
in  connection  with  the  word  honey?  I  am 
getting  ready  labels  to  read: 


BEES  AND  COLOR. 


A  Study  of  Different  Races  of  Bees. 


BY   G.    W.    BULLAMORE. 


PURE  EXTRACTED 

B  O  N  N  E  Y       HONEY 

From   the    Bonney  Apiary, 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa. 


For  a  standing  advertisement  I  shall  use 
an  inch  space  to  run  all  the  time.  This  will 
cost  a  matter  of  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  year,  and 
the  printer  takes  his  pay  in  pure  Bonney 
honey. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  spasmodic 
publications  of  small  or  large  reading  notices 
as  to  the  value  of  honey  as  a  food,  cosmetic, 
or  medicine  will  not  pay,  because  the  public 
will  not  read  them,  would  not  understand  if 
it  should,  and  does  not  believe  so  soon  as  the 
fact  crojjs  out  that  it  is  an  advertisement; 
and  unless  the  printer  can  be  persuaded  to 
run  the  advertisements  as  "cheap  copy"  it 
will  cost  a  great  deal.  From  talking  with 
three  or  four  gentlemen  who  keep  bees  I 
find  that  they  never  advertise,  and  never 
use  even  a  label,  but  dispose  of  their  crop 
by  peddling  and  in  the  local  stores.  One  of 
these  men  has  90  colonies. 

That  the  demand  for  honey  may  be  per- 
manently increased  by  judicious  advertis- 
ing I  do  not  doubt,  because  in  some  places 
sections  which  will  not  weigh  more  than  14 
ounces  retail  for  20  to  25  cents,  and  in  large 
cities  possibly  more.  Even  in  this  rural 
hamlet  I  get  15  cents,  or  two  for  25  cents, 
and  have,  ever  since  I  began  keeping  bees, 
got  10  cents  a  pound  for  extracted  honey, 
though  I  am  now  selling  in  60-lb.  lots  at  9 
cents,  and  this  with  practically  no  advertis- 
ing. I  intend  next  season  to  increase  to  100 
colonies,  and  hope  by  advertising  to  be  able 
to  sell  locally  the  bulk  of  my  crop,  and 
thereby  get  a  little  better  price  than  if  I  were 
to  ship. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa. 


A  Bird  that  Sucked  the  Honey  from  Bees. 

On  June  4,  while  among  the  bees  I  was  attracted 
by  a  humming  noise  which  sounded  strange  al- 
though familial'.  It  was  a  hummingbird  catching 
returning  workers.  I  watched  this  performance 
for  at  least  five  minutes,  and  then  the  little  outlaw 
Mew  away.  Upon  examining  the  victims  I  found 
a  tiny  hole  on  or  in  the  under  side  of  the  bee,  di- 
rectly over  the  honey-sac.  Why  and  how  this  bird 
learned  this  trick  I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  or  another  bird  very  much  like  It  returned 
to  the  same  hive  the  next  day,  but  flew  directly 
away. 

Montpelier,  O.,  July  21.  ( ;.  W.  Jok'f,. 


Home  years  ago  the  Italian  bee  was  large- 
ly imported  by  southern-English  bee-keep- 
ers. Carniolans  also  were  tried  by  many 
bee-keepers  who  had  heard  of  their  non- 
stinging  disposition.  At  the  present  day 
almost  all  English  black  bees  show  a  trace 
of  foreign  blood;  and  if  outward  traces  dis- 
appeared entirely  I  should  be  chary  of  sup- 
posing that  all  foreign  qualities  had  disap- 
peared. Hundreds  of  lots  of  driven  bees  are 
yearly  sent  to  Scotland  and  to  the  north  of 
England,  so  that  this  type  of  bee  must  be 
general.  It  is  a  black  bee  in  the  sense  that 
the  "Red  Bones"  of  South  Carolina  are 
American  Indians. 

Dr.  Miller  is  probably  right  when  he  sug- 
gests that  the  black  bee  of  England  and 
Scotland  differs  from  that  of  America. 

On  many  debatable  points  it  is  difiicult 
to  decide  what  is  due  to  the  strain  and  what 
is  a  characteristic  of  race.  A  few  years  ago 
a  writer  in  the  British  Bee  Journal  describ- 
ed his  Ceylon  experiences.  He  found  that 
his  black  bees  disappeared  because  they  set- 
tled on  the  alighting-board  and  then  ran 
into  the  hive.  The  lizards  would  crawl  on 
to  the  board  and  gobble  them  up  as  fast  as 
they  settled.  He  then  tried  some  Italians, 
which,  by  flying  straight  into  the  hive,  es- 
caped annihilation. 

Inspection  of  my  own  apiary  showed  that 
some  of  the  "blacks"  alight  on  the  board 
and  run  in,  but  that  others  fly  straight  into 
the  hive.  As  I  have  no  black  bees  whose 
pedigree  is  devoid  of  suspicion,  the  observa- 
tions are  worthless.  The  characteristic  may 
survive  in  some  of  my  bees  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  a  remote  Italian  progenitor.  Such 
a  protection  against  lizards  may  be  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  Italy.  In  England  it  is 
not  required. 

On  theoretical  grounds  one  would  imagine 
that  the  Italians  were  more  highly  educated 
in  dealings  with  the  wax-moth.  In  cold 
districts  many  of  the  wax-moth  pupse  are 
killed  during  the  winter,  and  the  survivors 
are  able  to  produce  only  a  couple  of  gener- 
ations before  winter  again  arrives.  In 
warmer  climates  the  weather  does  not  help 
the  bee,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  resisting 
power  of  the  bee  must  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

In  all  arguments,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  color  itself  is  absolutely  val- 
ueless. I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as 
possibly  an  adaptation  to  environment 
upon  which  further  evidence  is  requred. 

The  native  habitat  of  the  yellow  bee  is 
warm  open  country  where  the  wild  swarms 
take  refuge  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  etc.  The 
black  bees  are  normally  inhabitants  of  cold 
regions  or  of  densely  wooded  forests  and 
jungle. 

Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  in  writing  of  the 
honey-bees  of  India,  gives  several  instances 
of  light  and  dark  varieties  of  the  native 
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bees  which  show  that  the  coloration  is  cor- 
related to  climate. 

In  the  Klasia  Hills  a  dark  variety  of  Apis 
dorsafa  occurs.  1 1  is  known  as  Apis  zonata. 
Apis  /lorca  is  represented  by  a  black  varie- 
ty in  the  valleys  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas. Apis  Indica  is  a  golden-yellow  bee 
whose  place  is  taken  in  the  hill  country  by 
a  larger  and  black  bee  "which  possibly  is  a 
variety  of  it.  This  black  bee  occurs  through- 
out the  Himalayas  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  can  evidently  stand  a  good  deal 
of  cold." 

I  do  not  think  that  this  alteration  of  color 
with  altitude  can  be  quite  meaningless.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  sup- 
porters of  the  black  bee  in  America  are  lo- 
cated entirely  in  the  colder  districts,  and  if 
Italians  that  escape  to  the  woods  are  able  to 
make  headway  like  the  black  bees.  If  each 
race  is  at  its  best  under  a  different  set  of 
conditions  we  shall  learn  very  little  as  to 
the  value  of  Italian  bees  in  California  from 
the  experiences  of  a  bee-keeper  located  just 
outside  the  Arctic  circle. 

Albury,  Herts,  England. 


THE  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW  JER- 
SEY BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Foul-brood  Laws  Criticised;  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation Joins  the  National  in  a  Body. 

BY  ALBERT  G.  HANN,  SBC. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  .lersey 
Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held  at  Mr. 
Charles  Howell's  apiary,  Hackettstown,  N. 
J.,  June  29,  1910.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Pres.  Cook,  who  made  a  brief 
opening  address  in  which  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  fine  day  and  place  for 
the  meeting,  and  particularly  for  the  hearty 
welcome  given  the  State  Association  by  the 
bee-keepers  of  Hackettstown,  and  by  Mr. 
Howell  in  particular. 

A  short  business  session  was  held,  in 
which  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing were  read  antl  approved.  How  to  get  in 
closer  relation  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  discussed. 

Dr.  John  B.  Smith,  State  Entomologist, 
gave  an  address,  "Foul-brood-inspection 
Laws."  He  criticised  all  the  foul-brood 
laws  of  all  the  States.  He  said  they  give 
too  much  power  to  the  inspector,  ancl  that 
none  of  them  contain  any  right  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  inspector.  He  crit- 
icised the  recent  bill  passed  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey legislature  in  this  respect.  He  said  if  it 
got  into  the  courts,  as  it  surely  would,  it 
would  certainly  be  declared  unconstitution- 
al, and  would  have  to  be  re-enacted,  con- 
taining such  provisions.  Dr.  Smith  also 
made  a  few  remarks  on  how  to  facilitate 
closer  relations  between  our  association  and 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  committee  of  four  was  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  facilitate  closer  relations  with  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.    Wra.  A.  Selser, 


Harold  Hornor,  Wm.  E.  Housel,  Albert  G. 
Hann,  are  the  committee. 

The  Governor's  veto  message  to  the  re- 
cent foul-brood  law  was  read.  His  specific 
objections  were  against  making  the  ofTense 
a  misdemeanor  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
treat  foul-broody  colonies.  He  thought  the 
ofTense  too  slight  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Mr.  Harold  Hornor  gave  a  talk  on  his 
method  of  producing  extracted  honey.  He 
uses  the  eight-frame  hive  exclusively — two 
bodies  as  brood-chambers — previous  to  the 
flow.  He  requeens  all  his  colonies  annual- 
ly. He  confines  the  queen  to  the  lower 
brood-chamber  by  an  excluder  after  the 
flow  is  well  advanced. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  F.  J.  Root,  advertis- 
ing manager  of  the  American  Grocer,  New- 
York,  gave  a  talk  on  advertising  honey. 
Mr.  Root's  talk  was  a  good  one,  and  was 
practically  the  same  as  appeared  in  Glean- 
ings July  1,  page  410.  Turn  back  to  it  and 
read  it  again. 

A  short  paper  by  E.  S.  Carr  was  read, 
"Shall  the  New  Jersey  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation Join  the  National  Bee-keejiers'  As- 
sociation?" He  favored  the  move,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  measure  of  protection  it  affords 
the  bee-keeper  in  his  legal  rights;  the  sav- 
ing to  the  bee-keeper  of  the  extra  dues  by 
joining  separately;  the  literature  each  mem- 
ber of  the  National  receives.  The  paper 
w^as  followed  by  some  discussions;  and  then 
a  rising  vote  was  taken.  The  motion  to  join 
the  National  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
dues  were  raised  to  $1.00;  fifty  cents  goes  to 
the  State  association,  and  fifty  to  the  Na- 
tional. Every  member  who  now  joins  the 
State  association  joins  the  National. 

We  should  like  to  urge  every  reader  of 
Gleanings  in  New  Jersey  to  send  us  $1.00 
and  join  the  State  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional. Every  one  who  does  so  before  Octo- 
ber will  receive  the  following:  The  1909  Na- 
tional Report;  membership  button;  Legal 
Rights  (pamphlet) ;  Bulletin  No.  15;  price 
list;  postal  receipt  with  seal  label  "mem- 
ber." 

The  next  was  a  talk  on  "Comb  Honey," 
by  Ralph  Fisher.  He  lays  particular  stress 
on  selecting  and  breeding  queens.  He  is  al- 
so particularly  careful  in  trapping  all  unde- 
sirable drones.  But  he  has  a  particularly 
good  method  of  managing  swarms.  When 
a  swarm  issues  he  hives  it  in  a  ten-frame  L. 
body  and  sets  it  beside  the  parent  colony. 
In  four  or  five  days  he  adds  another  super 
to  the  parent  colony;  i)uts  over  this  a  Foster 
bee-escape,  and  allows  the  bees  all  to  go 
down  in  the  parent  colony.  In  two  days  he 
removes  the  top  brood-chamber  with  the 
queen  and  a  few  bees,  and  unites  it  to  a 
weak  colony.  This  method  keeps  all  the 
field  workers  together. 

'I'he  last  was  a  ]iaper  by  Edward  Diener, 
"  Bee-keei)ing  in  the  City."  Mr.  D.  gave  a 
rather  humorous  but  interesting  talk  on  the 
trials  of  city  bee-keeping.  The  most  serious 
trouble  is  in  the  spring  when  bees  take  their 
cleansing  flight.  But  bees  can  be  kept  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  in  the  city. 
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At  3  :oO  P.M.  the  meeting  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


DEATH  OF  A,  J,  KING, 


Former  Editor  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Magazine,  Au- 
thor of  "  Bee-keepers'  Text-book,"  etc. 

BY  W.  A.  PRYAL. 


Our  good  old  friend,  A.  J.  King,  i.s  dead. 
He  died  at.  his  home  in  San  Diego,  as  you 
have  probably  learned,  June  24,  of  valvular 
heart  disease.  I  presume  it  was  really  a 
general  breaking-down  of  his  system  from 
the  infirmities  of  age,  in  his  75th  year,  that 
carried  him  off,  as  I  had  heard  from  him 
some  little  time  before  he  died  that  he  had 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  I  first  came  to  know 
Mr.  King  at  the  close  of  the  spring  of  1866. 
About  the  first  of  July  of  that  year  he 
opened  our  new  district  school  in  this  neigli- 
borhood.  He  left  here  some  time  in  1868, 
and  never  revisited  tliis  part  of  California, 
though  he  was  on  his  way  here  two  years 
ago  when  lie  received  word  to  hasten  home, 
as  his  daughter  had  died  suddenly.  It  was 
one  of  my  cherished  wishes  to  visit  San 
Diego  this  year,  and  to  have  again  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  schoolmaster  of  my  boy- 
hood days.  Just  think  !  both  are  now  gone, 
and  I  trust  they  are  in  a  far  better  world. 

I  look  upon  those  notices  I  had  given  of 
Mr.  King  in  Gleanings  and  the  American 
Bee  Journal  as  the  best  services  I  ever  ren- 
dered a  friend.  I  am  sure  the  venerable 
bee-keeper's  closing  days  must  have  been 
made  brighter  by  having  some  of  the  bee- 
l)apers  that  were  cotemporaries  of  his  in  the 
okkn  days  give  place  to  appreciative  no- 
tices of  his  labors  in  the  bee-domain,  so  to 
speak.  Few  indeed  are  the  pioneers  of 
American  apiculture  that  are  left.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  one  should  write  an  un- 
biased history  of  those  pioneer  times.  It 
would  be  history  that  American  bee-keep- 
ers a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now  would 
delight  to  look  back  upon.  There  will  then 
be  no  one  to  tell  of  those  pioneer  times,  ex- 
ce])t,  i)erhaps,  in  a  traditional  sort  of  way. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

[On  page  705  of  our  issue  for  Nov.  15, 1909, 
will  be  found  a  life-sketch  of  Mr.  Albert  J. 
King.  I  had  much  correspondence  and 
quite  a  little  deal  with  both  the  l)rothers, 
A.  J.  and  H.  A.  King.  From  the  account 
above  referred  to,  it  seems  the  Bee-keepers' 
Magazine  and  Gleanings  were  started 
about  the  same  time;  and  although  we  were 
rival  editors  for  quite  a  nvimber  of  years  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  friendly  relations  al- 
ways existed  between  the  two  journals.  Aft- 
er A.  J.  King  went  to  Arizona  it  was  my 
l)leasure  to  make  him  a  visit  out  in  tlie 
desert;  and  while  I  was  in  Cuba  I  visited  a 
large  ai)iary  that  was  for  some  years  man- 
aged by  Mr.  A.  J.  King.  He  was,  during 
all  his  life,  connected  more  or  less  with  bee 
culture  and  bee  literature.     As  friend  Pryal 


has  suggested,  it  must  have  been  a  ])leasure 
for  him  to  see  two  of  the  bee  jovirnals  of 
America  recognize  and  make  mention,  not 
long  before  his  death,  of  what  he  had  done 
to  give  modern  apiculture  the  place  it  now 
occvipies. — A.  I.  R.] 


A     MOST      REMARKABLE      INCIDENT     OF 
SWARMS  ENTERING  EMPTY  HIVES. 


BY   CALVIN  S.  HUNTER. 


One  of  your  correspondents  speaks  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  moved  over  to  a  better 
hive.  This  encourages  me  to  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  that  was  entirely  new  to 
me,  although  I  have  handled  bees  for  over 
fifty  years,  part  of  the  time  under  the  care 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth  when  he  was  intro- 
ducing his  movable  frame.  Last  fall  I  had 
five  nice  swarms  in  good  hives;  but,  as  was 
the  case  witli  nearly  all  the  bees  in  our 
neighborhood,  they  all  died.  One  man  with 
35  swarms  did  save  four  of  them;  but  I  could 
not  buy  of  him,  so  I  thought  I  would  rest 
awliile  and  take  a  new  start  later.  So  this 
spring  the  dead  bees  were  carefully  swept 
out,  and  the  hives  set  to  one  side.  The  lot 
was  planted  to  potatoes,  one  row  within  two 
feet  of  the  front  of  the  empty  hives.  J  t 
seemed  strange  to  run  llie  plow  against  the 
front  of  a  spot  that  had  been  sacred  bee- 
ground  so  long;  but  I  did  not  set  the  hives 
away,  thinking  a  swarm  might  come  along 
and  I  would  be  like  the  boy  that  was  not 
ready  when  it  rained  mush  and  milk. 

The  potatoes  were  laid  by,  and  the  very 
sight  of  a  lone  bee  would  have  been  a  curi- 
osity when  my  wife  heard  the  sound  of  a 
swarm  in  our  dooryard.  As  soon  as  I  got 
home  I  went  straight  to  look  after  the  emp- 
ty hives,  and  found  the  bees  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  first  cap.  I  thought  this  a 
happy  incident,  and  tried  to  persuade  my- 
self I  had  heard  of  the  like  before.  Next 
day  I  went  to  look  after  them,  and  found 
another  large  swarm  occupying  the  second 
hive.  Well,  I  thought  this  a  mere  coinci- 
dence; but  I  asked  our  folks  what  kind  of 
people  usually  had  good  luck. 

Next  day  I  looked  after  the  two  and  found 
a  third  swarm  in  the  third  box.  When  I 
told  my  wife  of  this  you  should  have  seen 
how  she  looked  at  me.  She  was  either  anx- 
ious as  to  my  sanity  or  else  she  wanted  to 
see  if  I  had  the  countenance  that  George 
Washington  is  supposed  to  have  had  when 
he  was  testifying  as  star  witness  in  the  fa- 
mous cherry-tree  case.  But  truthis mighty; 
and,  any  way,  she  had  to  stand  back  from 
the  third  swarm  of  bees. 

The  fourth  day  I  drew  a  blank;  but  the 
fifth  day  the  fourth  swarm  took  possession 
of  the  fourth  hive,  all  running  the  business 
themselves,  and  I  just  "let  'm."  I  was  like 
the  Irishman  riding  a  frisky  mule.  When 
the  mule  got  his  foot  in  one  stirrup  he  climb- 
ed down,  saying,  "Well,  if  you  are  going  to 
ride  I'll  just  walk."  These  were  all  Lang- 
stroth hives,  with  one  super  each  left  on 
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last  fall,  for  not  one  pound  of  honey  was 
taken  from  the  five  stands,  and  a  little  poor 
honey-dew  was  all  the  summer  alTorded. 
("ome  and  see;  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can 
duplicate  this  performance  I  should  like  to 
correspond  with  them. 
Seven  Mile,  <  )hio. 

[If  our  correspondent  were  not  the  cele- 
brated "corn-man  "  we  should  most  certain- 
ly doubt  his  veracity.  The  case  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Hunter 
holds  the  record. — Ed.] 


SELLING  HONEY  IN  CITY  MARKETS. 


Stalls    in   Market    Places    Preferable    to  Grocery 
Stores. 


BY  ELMER  J.  WEAVEK. 


There  have  recently  been  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  marketing  honey,  each  of 
which  has  been  of  value,  since  the  exjieri- 
ence  of  many  in  dilTerent  sections  of  the 
country,  describing  methods  of  selling  at 
good  prices  in  local  markets  without  shij)- 
])ing  to  large  centers,  is  a  great  help  toward 
liolding  the  market  firm.  Honey  is  not 
considered  a  necessity  b^^  the  majority  of 
citizens,  like  vegetables,  etc.;  but  it  is  from 
the  vegetable-market  standpoint  that  I  wish 
to  treat  the  subject. 

My  chief  occupation  is  growing  carnations 
tor  cut  flowers  during  winter.  During  the 
spring,  each  season,  a  large  lot  of  tomato- 
plants  are  set  out  among  the  carnations. 
These  ripen  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
outdoors  in  this  section.  The  marketing  of 
tomatoes  in  Lancaster,  a  city  of  about 
oO,000,  at  a  i)rice  ranging  from  eight  to  four- 
teen cents  per  pound,  in  competition  with 
tomatoes  from  Florida  and  Mississippi,  has 
given  me  a  good  opjiortunity  to  study  the 
markets,  as  it  requires  a  wide  distribution 
to  hold  these  prices  and  dispose  of  a  ton  or 
more  each  week.  Being  very  much  inter- 
ested in  bees  and  bee-keeping  I  have  been 
watching  the  marketing  of  honey  also. 
Nearly  all  the  vegetables  sold  in  Lancaster 
are  ])roduced  by  farmers  and  truck-garden- 
ers living  within  hauling  distance  of  the 
city,  the  produce  being  taken  to  the  various 
markets,  of  which  there  are  six.  Stalls  are 
rented  all  winter  to  each  farmer,  who  sells 
his  produce  direct  to  the  customer.  These 
same  conditions  probably  prevail  in  many 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  retail  my  tomato  crop,  which 
requires  a  low  jirice  to  dispose  of  any  quan- 
tity  at  one  or  two  markets,  I  distribute  them 
among  eighteen  to  twenty  stall-holders  in 
the  various  markets,  and  also  among  the  best 
grocers  in  the  city.  In  this  manner  I  can 
realize  the  i)rice  mentioned  above,  and  the 
retailer  easily  makes  a  good  commission.  I 
find  that  the  grocers  in  Lancaster  sell  very 
little  honey.  The  leading  one  usually  has 
honey  in  tifie  store;  but  a  customer  has  to 
inquire  for  it  in  order  to  know  whether  there 


is  any  in  stock.  On  several  occasions  I  liave 
asked  him  how  honey  sells,  and  he  has  re- 
l^lied  that  goo<l  extracted  honey  sells  fairly 
well  in  jelly-glasses,  though  not  so  readily 
in  special  honey-jars,  as  the  outlay  is  less, 
for  one  reason,  and  then  the  jelly-glasses 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  At 
this  store  a  limited  amount  of  comb  honey 
is  sold,  though  it  is  rarely  displayed  in  an 
attractive  manner. 

I  consider  the  nuirket  the  best  place  to 
dispose  of  honey,  there  being  several  parties 
that  I  know  who  sell  quite  a  quantity  at 
good  i)rices.  To  one  of  these  1  have  sold  ex- 
tracted honey  at  10  cts.  a  pound  in  lard-cans, 
and  he  furnished  the  cans.  He  sells  the 
honey  almost  exclusively  in  jelly-glasses,  as 
his  customers  prefer  it  that  way.  This  same 
man  sells  over  a  ton  of  comb  honey  each 
.season  at  20  cts.,  the  price  of  extracted  be- 
ing usually  12  cts.  a  glass,  the  same  as  the 
tomatoes  mentioned  above.  The  stall-hold- 
er in  the  market  has  more  chance  to  display 
honey  conspicuously  than  the  ordinary  gro- 
cer has,  as  the  variety  of  goods  offered  for 
sale  is  infinitely  less  than  in  the  grocery. 

Customers  going  to  the  grocery  store  usu- 
ally have  a  list  of  goods  that  they  want: 
and  unless  they  are  regular  consumers  of 
honey  they  never  think  of  buying  any,  as 
the  grocer  usually  has  a  lot  of  new  goods  to 
offer  when  the  regular  list  is  purchased. 
When  going  to  a  grocery  store  myself  I  ha\  e 
never  known  a  clerk  to  make  an  effort  to 
sell  me  honey.  Then  many  o|  the  best  cus- 
tomers do  not  go  to  the  store  themselves, 
but  use  the  telephone  almost  exclusively. 
These  same  people,  on  the  other  hand,  go  to 
markets  several  times  weekly,  and  usually 
have  their  special  stands  to  which  they  go 
for  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc.  If  honey 
were  disj^layed  attractively,  and  the  sales- 
man, having  but  a  few  different  kinds  of 
goods  to  sell,  used  a  little  pressure,  he  could 
build  up  a  good  trade,  as  evidenced  by  the 
one  man  mentioned  above,  who  realizes  20 
cts.  a  pound  for  comb  honey. 

It  may  take  some  time  for  a  bee-keeper  to 
build  up  a  trade  in  this  manner;  but  I  think 
that,  with  perseverance,  a  fine  business 
could  eventually  be  established  if  the  goods 
are  attractive.  The  majority  of  salesmen  in 
the  markets  are  glad  to  sell  any  thing  on 
which  they  can  make  a  fair  commission.  I 
have  found  that  extracted  honey  sells  readi- 
ly also  in  pint  and  quart  Mason  jars,  at  45 
to  50  cts.  a  quart,  about  4  cts.  being  allowed 
for  the  empty  jar  if  the  purchaser  cares  to 
return  it. 

A  small  proportion  of  farmers  around  the 
country  here  keep  bees,  mainly  in  box  hives, 
and  produce  .some  dirty-looking  crooked 
honey  in  -IX  square  sections  without  sejja- 
rators  or  starters.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
pearance they  market  it  at  about  20  cts.  a 
pound,  (irocers  could  not  sell  the  same 
apology  for  honey  for  half  the  price.  This 
only  shows  what  can  be  done  by  bringing 
honey,  even  if  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  to 
the  direct  attention  of  the  consumer. 

The  same  salesman  in  the  market  could 
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hand  out  literature  showing  the  desirabiUty 
of  honey  as  a  food,  with  a  surer  chance  of 
such  Uterature  being  read  than  could  the 
grocer,  as  any  circular  from  a  store  would  be 
looked  upon  "only  as  another  advertising  cir- 
cular, and  be  destroyed  without  being  read. 
Ronk,  Pa. 


WHEN  IS  HONEY  RIPE? 


The    Number   of    Extracting-combs  per  Colony  ; 

a  Discussion  of  Some  of  Mr.  Alexander's 

Plans. 


BY  F.  B.  CAVAXAGH. 


In  the  comparison  between  the  Alexan- 
der and  the  La throp  system,  page  484,  some 
important  points  were  overlooked — first,  of 
what  a  '"set"'  of  combs  consists.  Both  par- 
ties use  the  ten-frame  L.  hive,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Alexander,  however,  used  ten  combs  to 
the  super;  Lathrop  only  eight,  I  suspect. 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  ripening  honey  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  figure  out  a  differ- 
ence of  one-fourth  more  comb  surface  per 
super  in  a  ten-comb  super  than  in  an  eight- 
comb  super  of  equal  width.  Also  the  cells 
are  nearly  one-fifth  deeper  in  the  eight- 
comb  sujier  than  in  the  ten-comb.  Of 
course,  the  honey  will  ripen  quicker;  but 
there  are  still  other  things  which  I  have 
observed  from  experience.  With  reference 
to  specific  gravity  of  honey,  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  sj^eciflc  gravity  and 
ripeness  are  two  different  qualities.  The 
former  refers  to  its  thickness,  density,  or. 
technically,  the  amount  of  water  a  given 
quantity  will  displace.  Ripeness  is  the 
change  (chemical  or  organic,  I  know  not 
what  to  call  it)  that  takes  place  when  honey 
has  been  stored  in  a  warm  place. 

Now,  honey  may  be  thickened  on  the 
hive  in  one  week,  but  not  ripened.  Alex- 
ander tells  us  that  he  doesn't  throw  thin 
honey  out,  and  I  believe  him,  because  I 
know  what  a  great  difference  there  is  in  lo- 
cality. Possilaly  Alexander's  bees  fly  so 
many  miles  that  they  in  some  manner  get 
rid  of  the  surplus  water  en  route  to  the 
hives. 

Now  as  to  locality,  I  have  seen  honey  in 
Wisconsin,  not  far  from  Mr.  I^athrop's  lo- 
cation, which  would  extract  thick  and 
heavy  with  practically  no  capping.  Again, 
I  have  seen  it  in  another  State  where  the 
capped  honey  was  not  thick,  and  had  to  be 
thickened  more  perfectly  after  extracting. 

Now,  lest  I  get  myself  into  too  deep  water, 
perhaps  I  should  qualify  here  by  saying 
that  thick  honey,  too  newly  gathered  to  be 
ripe,  will  ripen  perfectly  in  seated  contain- 
ers in  a  warm  temperature.  Thin  honey,  I 
do  not  believe,  will  ripen  much  until  the 
water  is  removed.  I  used  to  think  the  dry 
atmosphere  caused  a  difference  in  thickness 
of  honey  on  hives,  but  have  seen  both  the 
cases  referred  to  above  occur  during  a  pro- 
tracted drouth.  It  must  be  some  other 
cause. 

Now,  the  season  of  the   vear   for  clover 


finds  the  bees  in  a  different  mood  from  that 
of  buckwheat  bloom.  In  June  the  hive  is 
full  of  brood,  feverishly  expanding,  and 
naturally  in  a  swarming  mood.  The  con- 
ditions in  a  rush  of  thin  clover  nectar  are 
different  from  that  of  a  slower  flow  of  buck- 
wheat. Bees  curtail  their  brood-rearing, 
contract  the  cluster,  and  think  le^s  of 
swarming  as  autumn  approaches. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  variance  between  the 
conditions  making  the  super  plan  feasilile 
or  not.  Ten  combs  of  about  li\,-inch  thick- 
ness, and  a  total  of  X  more  comb  surfai  e; 
a  tendency  of  the  bees  to  quiet  down  late  in 
the  season;  thick  nectar  as  gathered;  prop- 
er facilities  for  keeping  a  high  temperature 
for  ripening  by  the  use  of  dark-painted 
metal  houses  and  open  tanks.  Conditions 
where  two  or  more  supers  must  be  used: 
eight  combs  of  about  l><-inch  thickness  in 
each  super,  and  less  comb  surface  with 
deeper  cells;  thin  nectar  'coming  with  a 
rush;  bees  with  much  brood  and  swarming 
inclination;  no  ripening  facilities.  Now 
let  me  add  oue  more  big  one,  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  getting  rid  of  an  ex- 
cess of  flavor  or  aroma  which  will  later  be 
baked  out  any  way,  and  of  letting  the 
clover  aroma  escape.  Why,  I  wouldn't 
think  of  putting  clover  honey  into  a  tank 
to  sweat  out  all  its  fine  flavor;  but  a  baker's 
grade  of  buckwheat  is  bound  to  be  aromatic 
enough  any  way.  Giving  due  weight  to 
the  difference  in  conditions,  put  it  on  rec- 
ord that  methods  for  producing  buckwheat 
baker's  honey  will  not  give  a  choice  clover 
table  honey. 

Now,  about  requeening,  for  it  was  the  last 
item  which  prompted  this  reply.  I  must 
say  that  it  was  '"never  this  way  before," 
when  I  ran  bees  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin; but  here,  with  our  light  clover  flows 
and  heavy  fall  flow,  our  colonies  simply 
will  not  requeen  themselves.  Queens  live 
on  until  almost  gray-headed,  and  the  colo- 
ny dwindles.  If  superseding  occurs  at  ail 
it  is  liable  to  be  in  a  dearth  of  honey, 
and  result  is  poor  queens.  Recjueen  them- 
selves ?  Not  here.  I  grafted  several  hun- 
dred cells  in  June,  and  am  taking  care  of 
this  matter  carefully.  We  also  clij)  queens, 
and  almost  invariably  find  them  living  on 
past  their  usefulness,  if  not  molested.  Lo- 
cation makes  the  difference. 

Hebron,  Ind.,  Aug.  4. 


Queen  Piped  when  Bees  were  Taken  Away. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  natural  swarm  from  a  col- 
ony with  a  clipped  queen  that  was  about  one  year 
old.  The  swarm  returned,  and  so  I  shook  the  swarm 
but  failed  to  find  the  queen.  I  removed  all  ihe 
brood  to  a  new  location  with  some  adhering  bees, 
and,  as  I  found  afterward,  the  laying  queen.  I  ex- 
amined this  brood  shortly  afterward:  and  as  I  open- 
ed the  hive  I  distinctly  heard  the  queen  piping.  I 
lifted  one  frame  of  brood  and  caught  her  in  the  act 
of  piping  with  trembling  wings.  I  looked  closely, 
and  she  did  It  again  until  I  placed  her  with  the 
shaken  swarm  on  the  old  stand.    Then  she  stopped. 

Cabot,  Pa.  W.  F.  Ebert. 

[It  Is  possible  that  the  piping  of  the  queen  was 
due  to  changed  conditions:  but  we  have  our  doubts 
about  It.  It  would  be  our  opinion  that  it  is  due  to 
some  other  cause. — Ed.1 
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Heads  of  Gt^ain 

from  Different  Fields 


Preparing  Early  for  Winter. 

The  first  week  in  Sei>tember  we  take  oflf  all  of  the 
supers  not  previously  removed  from  the  hives,  and 
allow  the  bees  to  siore  what  honey  they  can  from 
then  until  winter  in  the  brood-combs.  About  tlie 
first  of  October  we  oj)en  and  insi)ect  every  hive — 
first,  to  see  the  queen:  second,  the  number  of  bees: 
third,  the  condition  of  the  brood:  fourth  and  most 
Important,  tlie  amount  of  stores,  wliich  we  estimate 
by  lifting  the  frames  one  at  a  time,  and  judging,  by 
holding  them,  how  much  honey  they  contain.  In 
our  locality  a  good-sized  colony  should  have  be- 
tween 35  to  40  lbs.  of  stores,  while  a  smaller  colony 
requires  from  25  to  30  lbs.  Last  fall  I  had  a  number 
of  colonies  that  had  over  50  lbs.  of  honey.  Should  a 
colony  not  have  enough,  and  some  other  colony 
have  too  mucli,  we  equalize;  and  if  we  have  no 
frames  of  honey  to  give  we  feed  sugar  syrup  till  we 
judge  they  have  enough  to  winter. 

About  November  first  we  put  the  colonies  into 
winter  quarters.  We  have  all  of  the  hives  in  two 
bee-sheds,  a  picture  of  which  was  in  (Ilkaning-S  for 
Dec.  1,  1909.  These  are  boarded  tight  on  three  sides 
with  the  long  open  side  facing  the  sun.  In  these 
sheds  the  hives  remain,  winter  and  summer. 

Most  of  the  colonies  are  in  chaff  hives,  and  from 
these  we  simply  pry  oflf  the  cover,  put  on  an  empty 
super,  lay  three  sticks  on  the  frames  crosswise,  and 
over  these  three  another  stick  lengthwise.  Then 
we  put  on  a  sheet  of  enamel  cloth  or  table  oilcloth, 
and  over  this  a  chaff  cushion,  and  finally  the  cover. 

The  part  that  we  wish  to  emphasize  Is  about 
sealed  covers.  At  first  we  always  put  the  cover  on 
tight,  the  result  being  that  the  cushions  were  wet, 
the  frames  and  honey  moldy,  and  a  rank  smell  in 
the  hives.  We  soon  overcame  that  difliculty:  and 
now  after  the  cushion  is  on  we  lay  several  strips  of 
broken  section  on  the  super  and  put  the  cover  on 
them.  This  leaves  an  opening  about  Y?.  inch  all 
around  the  top.  Our  hives  and  cushions  are  now 
dry,  and  the  frames  are  no  longer  moldy.  We  for- 
merly contracted  the  entrance;  but  by  experience 
we  found  that  the  bees  wintered  better  with  the 
entrance  not  contracted. 

We  winter  some  colonies  also  in  single-walled 
hives.  Over  these  we  put  a  rough  box  or  oviter 
case,  and  pack  the  space  between  with  old  newspa- 
pers. We  like  much  better  a  telescoping  winter 
cover  that  goes  over  the  outer  hive,  leaving  a  dead- 
air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  hive. 

Stetlersvllle,  Pa.  George  Rex,  Jk. 

A  few  Questions  on  the  Selection  of  a  Motor  Cycle 
for  Bee-keepers'  Use. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  articles  on 
autos  and  motor  cycles.  1  operate  five  bee-yards 
from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from  home.  Thus  you  see 
ray  interest.  In  your  motor-cycle  article  I  wish 
you  had  discussed  the  magneto  type  versus  battery, 
and  also  the  free-engine  clutch,  their  merits  and 
demerits.  All  the  motor  cycles  1  have  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  so  far  are  very  liard  to  start,  and 
the  equipment  that  overcomes  this  as  much  as  po.s- 
sible  is  the  kind  I  want.  Also  please  give  factory 
address  of  Harley-Davidson  and  Yale  machines. 

Wolfe  City,  Texas,  Aug.  11.  V.  Ukeen. 

[We  would  not  advise  you  to  use  a  magneto  on  a 
motor  bicycle.  It  adds  considerably  to  tlie  expense 
and  to  the  complication.  The  amount  of  current 
which  a  motor  cycle  uses  is  very  limited,  and  you 
will  find  three  cells  of  a  common  battery  quite  suf- 
ficient to  run  you  for  two  or  three  months.  Of 
course,  if  you  use  the  machine  constantly  you  may 
have  to  renew  the  batteries  oftener.  You  can  usu- 
ally buy  dry  cells  at  retail  at  20  cents  apiece. 

Neither  would  we  advise  you  to  get  a  two  or  four 
cylinder  machine.  Tiiey  add  greatly  to  tlie  weight, 
and  have  no  advantage  over  the  single  cylinder  ex- 
cept that  they  will  permit  of  a  little  faster  speed. 
The  single-cylinder  motor  cycles  are  heavy  enough 
witli  a  simple  battery  eq\iipment;  and  to  add  cyl- 
inders or  a  magneto,  or  l)oth,  only  adds  to  the 
weight  and  to  the  difficulty  of  starting.  In  the  line 
of  a  clutch  we  could  not  advise  any  thing  better 


than  a  belt-tightener  of  the  Harley-Davidson  or  the 
Yale  tyi)e.  and  by  all  means  get  a  belt-driven  ma- 
chine. Do  not  let  any  agent  talk  you  into  buying  a 
cliain-driven  outfit.  Except  for  racing  purposes 
the  chains  .are  going  out.  A  belt-tightener  outfit 
will  give  you  all  the  advantages  of  a  clutch  system. 
In  other  words,  you  can  loosen  the  belt  and  let  the 
engine  run  free  if  necessar.v.  This  is  an  advantage 
when  one  is  carrying  mail  in  rural-delivery  routes 
•and  in  making  frequent  stops.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
to  throw  the  lever,  loosen  the  lieit,  throw  on  the 
brake  and  stop  the  machine,  letting  the  engine  run: 
deposit  his  mail,  gradually  tighten  the  belt,  and 
start  off  again. 

You  will  find  the  Harley-Davidson  a  little  higher- 
priced,  but  enough  better  than  the  Yale  to  compen- 
sate for  the  diflference,  although  the  Yale  is  a  much 
tietter  machine  in  heavy  sand  or  in  excessively 
hilly  country.  The  Yale  is  a  lighter  machine,  but 
can  not  be  run  as  slowly  on  a  level  as  the  Harley- 
Davidson,  nor  is  it  quite  as  easy  riding. 

The  Harley-Davidson  Is  made  by  the  Harley-Da- 
vidson Motor  f'o.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the  Yale 
by  the  Consolidated  Mfg.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.— Ed.] 


Hydrogen  Peroxide  for  Stings. 

Have  you  ever  tried  hydrogen  peroxide  for  bee- 
stings? I  have  been  using  it  for  some  time,  and  1 
must  say  I  am  more  than  delighted  with  its  effect 
on  them.  The  way  we  came  to  use  it  was  this:  Our 
two-year  old  one  day  got  a  sting  on  the  end  of  his 
thumb,  which,  of  course,  made  him  cry.  My  wife, 
anxious  to  do  .something  for  him,  poured  some  of 
the  solution  into  a  cup  and  put  the  thumb  into  it. 
and,  to  our  surprise,  he  almo.st  immediately  stop- 
ped crying.  A  few  days  after,  a  neighbor's  boy  who 
was  playing  around  the  hives  got  stung,  and  my 
wife  applied  it  again,  with  similar  results.  In  the 
mean  time  I  remained  skeptical,  but  have  tried  it 
since  on  myself  quite  frequently,  and  find  it  relieves 
the  pain  wonderfully,  and  there  is  but  little  or  no 
swelling  if  It  is  used  soon  enough. 

Stratford,  Ont.,  July  11.  E.  H.  Eidt. 

[Despite  the  testimony  of  you  and  the  children, 
we  would  doubt  very  inuch  whether  hydrogen  per- 
oxide would  have  any  more  efTect  than  so  much 
water.  As  one  of  our  local  physicians  says,  it  is 
about  as  near  water  as  any  thing  there  is  found  In 
materia  inedica.  It  is  only  ver.v  slightly  acid,  while 
the  sting  of  a  hee  is  violently  acid.  If  hydrogen 
peroxide  were  an  alkali,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
liberal  ai)plication  of  It  might  neutralize  the  acid 
of  the  sting.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
Is  a  germicide,  and  therefore  valuable  for  prevent- 
ing infection,  etc. 

The  only  thing  that  will  relieve  a  bee-sting  is  an 
api)lication  of  either  hot  or  cold  water.  Cooling 
api^lications  of  any  thing  will  bring  relief;  and  as 
hydrogen  i)eroxide  is  nearly  water  it  could  hardly 
liave  more  than  the  eflfect  of  so  much  water. — Ed.] 


A  Colony  that  Persisted  in  Killing  Queens. 

I  have  kept  bees  from  boyhood,  nearly  all  of  tlie 
time:  but  I  liave  run  up  against  something  that 
beats  me,  and  I  should  like  to  have  you  or  some 
reader  explain  why  tills  particular  colony  should 
be  so  stubborn  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  queen  To 
CDinmence  with.  I  gave  this  colony  a  queen  that  I 
had  sent  away  for.  As  soon  as  they  liberated  her 
they  bailed  and  killed  her.  I  then  introduced  an- 
other, w^hich  shared  the  same  fate.  Then  I  gave 
them  a  frame  of  brood.  They  raised  a  queen,  and 
as  soon  as  she  hatched  1  found  her  balled,  and, 
later,  dead.  Tlien  1  tried  ripe  queen-cells  at  two 
different  times.  Both  these  queens  met  the  same 
fate.  There  was  not  an  egg  in  their  combs,  so  no 
ch.ance  for  fertile  workers,  They  stored  their  combs 
full  of  honey  and  pollen.  I  have  at  this  writing 
broken  up  the  colony,  dividing  the  frames  and  ad- 
hering l)ees,  giving  them  to  several  other  colonies 
in  the  bee-yard. 

Bakerslield,  Cal.,  .July  27.  E.  I>.  Dickin.SON. 

[Once  in  a  great  wiilie  we  find  a  colony  th:it  has  a 
mania  for  killing  queens.  We  had  one  such  that 
would  kill  every  queen  we  attempted  to  introduce 
to  it  by  all  the  different  methods  described  in  the 
various  l>ee  books.  We  gave  them  cells,  liut  the 
bees  destroyed  them.  They  would  kill  the  freshly 
hatched  virgins.  We  cave  them  a  frame  of  freshly 
laid  eggs  from  which  they  raised  a  cell  or  two,  and 
finally  a  queen:  then  when  she  was  about  ready  for 
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business  they  killed  her.  The  only  thing  to  do  with 
such  colonies  is  to  brimstone  them,  or  better,  per- 
haps, do  as  you  did  —  scatter  the  bees  among  a  doz- 
en other  colonies.  But  even  this  would  be  ques- 
tionable policy,  as  a  few  of  the  adopted  bees  might 
kill  a  valuable  queen. — Ed.] 


Bees  Used  for  Fertilizing  Alfalfa  in  Wyoming, 

The  readers  of  your  paper  who  have  been  reading 
my  advertisement  for  some  time  regarding  the  Big 
Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming  will  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing a  new  use  that  has  been  found  for  the  busy  bee 
out  in  this  new  valley  where  so  much  alfalfa  is  be- 
ing grown.  Farmers  in  that  locality  found,  some 
few  years  ago,  that  alfalfa  grown  for  seed  did  not  do 
well,  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  University 
accounted  for  it  by  the  fact  of  there  being  a  lack  of 
wind  to  mix  the  pollen  properly,  and  suggested 
that  bees  be  used  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for 
making  honey. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Valley,  which  is  larger  than 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  being  at  an  altitude  of 
from  3600  to  4500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  surround- 
ed by  mountains  from  7000  to  13,000  feet  high.  Is  so 
located  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  very  much  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  this  is  especially  true  dur- 
ing the  growing  .season.  Farmers  in  that  locality 
became  interested  in  bees,  and  at  this  time  there 
are  thousands  of  hives  that  send  out  their  busy 
workers  every  day  that  not  only  are  used  to  gather 
honey,  but  are  also  used  to  mix  the  pollen  of  the  al- 
falfa, and  thereby  greatly  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  alfalfa  seed. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Aug.  11.  D.  Clem  Deaver. 


Sweet  Clover,  etc. 

On  page  496  I  note  what  Bro.  Ed  Van  Sickle  has  to 
say  about  sweet  clover,  and  what  he  seems  to  call 
a  pest,  as  many  others  have  done,  who,  like  him, 
have  not  studied  it,  but  have  taken  up  the  pest  cry 
to  respond  to  some  one  else;  but  I  am  glad  that  our 
farmers  are  getting  awake  to  the  value  of  sweet 
clover  as  a  fertilizer:  and  now  in  this  section  we  do 
not  have  to  fight  for  it  as  we  once  did. 

I  have  talked  sweet  clover  to  our  farmers  at  their 
institutes  when  it  was  alinost  worth  a  man's  repu- 
tation to  mention  the  svibject  publicly:  and  I  want 
some  more  of  the  booklets  on  sweet  clover. 

I  also  note  the  story,  as  he  gives  it,  of  the  old 
Methodist  preacher.  Well,  it  chanced  to  be  my 
good  fortune  to  know  Father  Salisbury:  and  while 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  men  to  spread  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  he  was  also  a  pioneer  in  spreading  beeol- 
ogy.  I  have  known  him  to  have  as  many  as  200 
colonies  when  this  was  a  country  for  commercial 
bee-keeping.  I  have  known  him  to  have  several 
acres  of  sweet  clover  for  his  bees.  He  was  also  the 
first  man  in  our  section  to  import  a  queen  from  It- 
aly, paying  810.00  for  her,  and  getting  her  safely 
through  her  long  journey.  He  was  successful  In  In- 
troducing her  to  get  a  start  of  Italians.  F'ather 
Salisbury  has  long  since  passed  to  his  reward,  and 
sweet  clover  still  prospers,  whether  he  was  the  cul- 
prit, so  termed,  or  not. 

In  this  locality,  twenty  miles  from  his  old  home, 
a  good  "  Brother  Everitt "  was  the  one  earlier  to  re- 
ceive all  the  censure  for  sowing  sweet  clover;  and 
as  my  wife  and  I  are  on  our  pilgrimages  to  and  fro 
over  the  land,  and  see  sweet  clover  growing,  I  often 
say  to  her,  "Brother  Everitt  has  been  here."  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  our  people 
will  wake  up  to  the  value  of  the  plant;  then  we 
shall  have  better  forage  for  our  bees. 

The  honey  crop  Is  good  here  this  season,  and 
stocks  have  increased  well.  Grain  farming  has 
turned  us  away  from  being  a  con^merclal  bee-keep- 
ing section  as  in  earlier  years. 

Philo,  111.,  Aug.  3.  M.  L.  Brewer. 

[But,  friend  B.,  we  did  not  infer  that  Mr.  ^'an 
Sickle  meant  to  speak  of  sweet  cloverno'c  as  a  pest. 
He  simply  referred  to  the  time  when  he  labored  un- 
der that  impression.  He  speaks  as  a  new  convert 
to  a  new  piece  of  information.  Opposition  to  sweet 
clover  has  now  practically  ceased,  and  It  Is  fast 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  have  come  to  the  farmer  for  many  a 
year. — Ed.] 

Yellow  Sweet  Clover. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  yellow  sweet  clo- 
ver for  the  last  two  years,  and  find  It  -second  only  to 
alfalfa.    Stock  of  all  kinds  like  it  —  hogs,  chickens. 


and  cows.  My  sweet  clover  In  ray  yoving  orchard 
commenced  to  bloom  the  last  week  in  April,  and 
bloomed  till  the  10th  of  .luly.  It  was  just  in  front  of 
my  apiary,  and  It  was  covered  with  bees  all  day 
long.  I  think  I  have  1000  lbs.  of  sweet  clover  from 
25  hives.  It  is  as  white  as  white-clover  honey,  and 
I  get  20  ct.s.  per  lb.  for  it  in  Concordia.  I  had  a 
swarm  that  came  off  the  17th  of  May.  The  hive 
weighed  40  lbs.  when  I  out  them  in,  and  now  it 
weighs  95.  I  think  that  does  pretty  well  for  a  new 
swarm. 

I  cut  my  sweet  clover  for  seed  the  last  of  July,  and 
will  thrash  it  with  a  clover-huller  before  long.  I 
intend  sowing  several  acres  for  pasture  this  fall.  1 
think  the  yellow  variety  Is  better  than  the  white,  as 
It  does  not  grow  so  rank,  and  stock  like  it  better. 
There  is  no  danger  of  bloat  when  mixed  with  alfal- 
fa. For  pasture  it  is  easier  to  grow  than  alfalfa. 
In  missed  i>laces  in  my  alfalfa  I  sowed  sweet  clover, 
and  It  did  finely.  It  has  to  be  sown  In  the  fall  if  we 
expect  it  to  bloom  the  following  season. 

Concordia,  Kan.,  Aug.  8.  J.  W.  Wilson. 


Sweet    Clover    Finally    Appreciated  by  Agricul- 
tural Men. 
I  inclose  a  clipping  taken  from   The  American 
Sheep-breeder  and  Wool-grower  for  June,  1910,  which 
I  understand  has  a  large  circulation  among  sheep- 
men.   Its  interest  to  bee-men  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
shows  how  other  industries  are  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  sweet  clover. 
Lovelock,  Nev.,  July  14.  C.  C.  Larson, 

Sweet  cloTtr,  that  traditional  pest  of  field  and  roadside.  Is 
finding  friends  at  court.  As  a  fertilizer,  inooutator  of  soils, 
aid  in  tlie  culture  of  alfalfa,  a  proven  forage  for  stocli.  and  an 
excelltnt  and  profitable  hay  crop  when  properly  cured,  the 
old.  tough,  one-time  valueless  sweet  clover  is  being  sown  and 
cultivattd  with  great  care  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


An  Above-ground  Building  v.  a  Cellar. 

IS  a  good  tight  building  all  right  for  bees  in  win- 
ter, or  Is  a  cellar  better?  Which  Is  preferable  to  use 
lor  a  cellar — cement  or  rock? 

Harper's  Ferry,  la.  E.  M.  Phipps. 

[A  building  above  ground  is  usually  not  a  good 
place  for  confined  bees  in  the  winter,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  difficult  to  control  the  temperature  of 
such  a  building.  As  you  probably  know,  the  tem- 
perature should  be  as  uniform  as  possible,  not  va- 
rying much  from  45"  Fahr.  An  above-ground  cel- 
lar is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  then,  on  this 
account. 

For  an  underground  cellar  we  do  not  know  that 
there  would  be  any  choice  between  rock  and  con- 
crete. We  would  u.se  whichever  Is  the  cheaper.  If 
there  is  stone  right  there,  you  might  find  it  cheap- 
er to  use  that  material;  but  if  not,  you  would  very 
likely  find  that  the  concrete  would  be  cheaper.— 
Ed.]  

Moths  do  Not  Molest  Strong  Black  Colonies. 

Since  the  merits  of  the  common  or  black  bees  are 
being  discussed  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  their 
defense.  I  have  bought  Italian  queens  from  the 
most  noted  queen-breeders  In  America,  but  have 
never  found  them  equal  to  ray  blacks.  My  blacks 
winter  well,  build  up  quickly  in  the  spring,  and 
store  far  more  honey  than  any  Italians  1  have  ever 
had.  They  seldom  swarm;  but  when  they  do,  such 
swarms!  I  have  not  lost  a  colony  from  raoths  for 
seven  years;  In  fact,  I  never  lo^t  any  from  such 
cause  except  neglected  iiueenless  colonies.  I  have 
not  had  a  winter  loss  now  f<jr  two  years.  My  bees 
get  the  nectar  when  there  is  any  to  get.  1  am  sor- 
ry that  I  ever  Introduced  Italians  into  my  apiary, 
and  do  not  expect  to  buy  any  more.  Diseases  of 
any  kind  are  unknown  among  ray  bees. 

W.  \'a.,  July  25.  J.  D.  Thomas. 

Another  Way  to  Fill  Empty  Combs  with  Syrup. 

Allow  me  to  add  .something  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Doollt- 
tle's  article  on  feeding  bees  by  filling  empty  combs, 
p.  341,  June  1.  I  wonder  If  he  ever  tried  standing 
the  combs  on  a  slant  in  the  tub  or  boiler  and  pour- 
ing the  syrup  from  a  sprinkler  on  to  the  comb.  I 
have  tried  this  method  with  abundant  success. 
The  .syrup,  as  it  runs  down  the  comb,  does  not  .so 
completely  cover  the  cells,  thus  preventing  the  es- 
cape of  the  air,  as  when  the  combs  are  laid  flat,  I 
have  also  had  very  good  success  in  churning  the 
combs  up  and  down  in  the  syrup  a  few  times,  thus 
filling  both  sides  at  once. 

Batavia,  111,,  June  3.  Wm.  M.  Whitney. 
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Will  Bees  do  Well  in  a  Cave  where  the  Sun  Shines 
on  the  Hives  Only  a  Part  of  the  Year  ? 

I  am  starling  an  outyard  seven  miles  from  liome 
in  a  canyon  that  has  a  fair  amount  of  bee  pasturage 
In  it — principally  sweet  cloVer.  I  have  the  bees  lo- 
cated In  a  large  cave  on  the  side  of  the  canyon,  fac- 
ing south.  The  sun  does  not  shine  on  the  hives 
froiu  about  May  1  to  Oct.  15,  at  which  time  it  will 
strike  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  The  cave  is  very  dry  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  seepage  or  drippings  in  one 
end.  Do  you  think  bees  would  do  well  in  such  a 
place?  Would  they  winter  well  there?  The  climate 
is  mild  in  winter.  Do  you  think  their  being  in  a 
cool  place  would  have  much  effect  on  their  swarm- 
ing? 1  use  the  ten-frame  Jumbo  hive,  and  will  try 
for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

Mohler,  Wash.,  Aug.  (>.  C,  L.  Skider. 

[It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  whether  the  cave  de- 
•scribed  would  be  a  good  place  to  keep  bees  or  not. 
We  would  suggest  putting  half  the  bees  in  the  cave 
and  the  other  half  out  in  the  open  air  and  note  the 
results.  It  is  our  opinion,  based  on  considerable 
observation,  that  you  will  find  that  those  colonies 
that  have  moi-e  sunshine  will  do  better  than  tho.se 
that  are  shaded  so  much. — Ed.] 


Introducing  Cells  and  Virgins  ;  after  Trying  Both, 
the  Majority  Prefer  to  Introduce  Cells. 

1  think  Mr.  Pritchard  has  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment with  Mr.  Bain  on  the  question  of  giving  cells 
instead  of  newly  hatched  virgins  to  nuclei,  no  mat- 
ter whether  to  single  or  twin  nuclei.  After  trying 
both  plans  in  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have 
decided  that  it  Is  more  satisfactory  to  introduce 
cells,  largely  because  there  is  an  actual  saving  of 
time  over  the  other  plan,  even  when  the  virgins  are 
kindly  received.  Just  why  this  should  be,  I  am  un- 
able to  say:  but  after  reading  the  editorial  on  ijage 
336.  June  1.  I  again  gave  the  matter  a  trial  with  the 
usual  results — that  is,  the  queens  hatched  from  the 
cells  that  were  given  to  nuclei  were  laying  from 
one  to  several  days — generally  two  or  three — before 
the  virgins  were  laying  that  were  introduced  just 
after  they  hacl  hatched.  Probably  Mr.  Pritchard 
has  also  found  this  to  be  the  case. 

Holly  Hill,  Fla,  C.  S,  Harris, 


Ventilation  at  the  Top  to  Prevent  Swarming. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Miller,  page  440.  July  15,  as  to  the 
value  of  top  ventilation,  I  use  eight-frame  hives, 
and  run  for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  For 
the  last  three  years,  during  the  honey  season  I  have 
been  giving  top  ventilation  by  sliding  the  supers 
far  enough  to  let  the  bees  pass  in  and  out  between 
each  one,  1  also  raise  one  end  of  the  cover  over  the 
upper  super.  During  this  time  I  have  had  only  one 
swarm  out  of  every  thirty  hives— a  little  over  three 
per  cent — and  there  were  no  queen-cells  cut  out.  I 
keep  one  empty  super  on  top  during  the  honey- 
flow.  The  bottom  entrance  is  only  J's  Inch  by  the 
width  of  the  hive. 

The  colonies  having  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the 
sides  and  top  average  one  swarm  out  of  thirty,  as 
mentioned  above,  while  those  in  hives  that  were 
closed  all  except  the  lower  entrance  swarmed  two 
or  three  times  each.  I  use  a  large  shade-board  that 
keeps  out  all  of  the  rain. 

Philadelphia,  Mo.  Elmer  IIipkins. 


Why  would  Not  these  Bees  Stay  Hived  ? 

1  have  a  swarm  whose  actions  I  can  not  under- 
stand. I  hived  the  bees  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner, giving  them  two  frames  of  brood,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  shading  and  ventilating  of  the  hive.  Hut 
the.v  have  swarmed  out  .again  and  again  for  over  a 
week.  1  finally  i)laced  a  queen-excluder  under  the 
brood-frames,  and  now  they  return  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  continue  to  swarm.  The  queen  is  not 
clipped,  and  so  far  1  have  been  unable  to  find  her. 
Why  do  they  act  in  this  way? 

Ashland.  Wi.s.,  Aug.  6.  J.  E.  Cooke. 

[We  occasionally  find  a  colony  that  has  a  mania 
for  swarming.  The  only  thing  to  do  in  that  case  is 
to  lilve  it.  then  carry  the  hive  (bees  and  all)  down 
cellar  and  keeiJ  them  there  for  a  week  till  they  can 
cool  off —  the  cellar  to  be  darkened  as  much  as  i)os- 
sible  in  the  mean  time.  Of  course,  while  they  are 
in  the  cellar  they  should  be  given  a  frame  or  two  of 
honey, — Ed.J 


Are  Snakes  Immune  to  Bee-stings? 

(iarter  snakes  are  enemies,  we  know.  Are  they 
immune  to  bee-stings?  I  liave  .seen  them  scramble 
out  of  a  hive  with  twenty  or  more  bees  trying  to 
sting  them,  but  none  seemed  to  succeed  in  lodging 
its  weapon, 

Montpelier,  O,.  July  21.  G.  W.  JoiCE. 

[Some  years  ago.  noticing  some  snakes  crawling 
out  of  a  hive  we  picked  one  of  them  up  on  the  end 
of  a  .stick  and  repeatedly  dumped  it  in  front  of  the 
infuriated  bees.  While  they  made  desperate  at- 
tempts to  insert  their  .stings,  the  snake  .seemed  to 
be  entirely  unharmed.  We  then  killed  the  snake, 
but  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  stings  on 
its  body.  It  is  possible  there  are  some  snakes  with 
a  skin  soft  enough  so  the  stings  would  penetrate 
them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  garter  snakes,  at 
least,  can  not  be  harmed  by  bees. — Ed.] 


When  to  Remove  Finished  Comb-honey  Supers. 

On  some  of  my  hives  there  are  from  two  to  four 
comb-honey  supers.  Is  it  proper  to  keep  on  build- 
ing up  as  soon  as  the  sections  are  full? 

Millerton,  N,  Y„  Aug.  9.  H.  J.  Pfahl. 

[If  you  were  producing  extracted  honey  we  would 
advise  you  to  keep  on  stacking  up  the  supers,  al- 
lowing the  honey  to  remain  on  the  liive  as  long  as 
possible:  but  with  comb-honey  production  it  is  a 
little  diflerent;  tor  if  the  honey  remains  on  the  hive 
long  after  it  is  finished,  the  bees  traveling  over  the 
surface  of  the  comb  give  it  a  dauby  brown  look,  and 
it  is  then  called  "travel-stained.'"  Usually,  the 
sooner  the  finished  sections  can  be  removed,  the 
better.— Ed.] 


Sweet  Clover — Didn't  Need  Teaching. 

I  have  a  small  piece  of  sweet  clover,  and  it  surely 
is  a  great  plant  for  the  bees  to  work  on.  I  have  a 
mare  which  T  did  not  need  to  teach  to  eat  sweet 
clover.  I  just  simply  put  it  in  her  manger,  and 
she  ate  it  as  readily  as  any  other  clover. 

H.  r.  Eakins. 

Colman.  Michigan.  August  8.  1910. 

[Friend  E.,  your  report  is  right  in  line  with  others 
we  are  receiving  almost  dail.v.  We  hope  all  of 
our  readers  who  have  had  any  experience  in  feed- 
ing sweet  clover  to  horses  and  cattle  will  report. — 

ED.] 


Shooting  Down  a  Swafra. 

Miss  Amy  Machold.  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  in  the 
absence  of  the  men-folks  found  a  swarm  in  tlie  top 
of  a  cottonwood-treo:  and.  being  unable  otherwise 
to  get  them,  took  her  brother's  rifle  and  shot  them 
down  and  afterward  hived  them. 

We  observed  Italian  bees  working  on  red  clover 
in  preference  to  lucerne  and  white  clover.  Is  this 
unusual? 

Blackfoot,  Idaho.  Wili.tam  Machold. 

[Yes.  if  the  lucerne  and  white  clover  were  yield- 
ing nectar:  but  the  probabilities  are  that  neither 
was  yielding  at  the  time,  and  red  clover  was. — Ed.] 


Why  Were  the  Young  Bees  Being  Carried  Out? 

I  should  like  to  know  why  my  bees  are  carrying 
out  so  man.v  yn\ing  bees.  The.v  will  carry  these 
.voung  bees  out  bodily,  and  carr.v  them  nearl.y  out 
of  sight  sometimes.  These  young  bees,  when  let  go, 
will  fly  at  once,  and  .sometimes  will  go  nearly  to  the 
ground  before  taking  wing, 

Crooksville.  O,.  Aug,  8.  E.  O.  Pettit. 

[We  are  unable  to  say  why  your  bees  are  carrying 
out  young  bees,  without  further  iiarticulars.  We 
can  onl.v  surmise  that  the  brood  from  which  they 
were  reared  was  overheated  at  some  time,  and  that 
these  same  young  bees  are  in  some  way  defective. 
Usually  such  bees  can  not  fly.  It  is  possible  that 
the  young  bees  in  question  were  able  to  use  their 
wings  to  some  extent,  even  though  they  were  de- 
fective. You  may  put  it  down  as  a  rule  that  tlie 
regular  workers  of  a  colon.v  will  not  tolerate  any 
bees  in  a  hive  that  are  not  structurally  perfect  in 
every  way:  and  under  the  circumstances  we  shall 
have  to  a.ssume  that  there  was  .something  wrong 
with  those  bee.s.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that 
bee-paralysis  maybe  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  In 
that  case  you  would  see  black  shiny  bees  rather 
than  young-looking  fuzzy  ones.— Ed.J 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  It  more  abundantly. — John  10  :  10. 

Take  no  thousrht  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  put  on. — Matt.  6  :  25. 

I  shall  have  to  confess  that  the  second 
one  of  our  texts  was  for  many  years  per- 
plexing to  me.  Even  when  a  child  it  was 
hard  for  me  to  understand  why  Jesus  should 
tell  us  to  take  no  thought  in  regard  to  what 
we  should  eat  or  drink  or  what  we  should 
put  on  ;  but  of  late  I  have  been  coming  to 
understand  that  he  meant  we  should  take 
no  anxious  thought  about  our  food  or  ap- 
parel. In  view  of  what  has  been  said  lately 
in  regard  to  overeating,  we  can  readily 
understand  how  his  pure  heart  was  pained 
to  see  so  many  people  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  matter  of  preparing  elaborate  dishes 
and  great  varieties  of  food ;  and  the  same 
way  in  regard  to  raiment.  We  notice  in  the 
daily  papers  almost  constantly  accounts  of 
women  who  have  not  only  hundreds  but 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  fashionable 
clothing;  but  when  it  comes  to  jewelry  and 
diamonds,  if  we  designate  these  as  articles 
of  apparel,  the  amount  of  money  carried 
about  by  07ie  woman  on  her  person  would 
feed  the  starving  people  in  China  and  other 
foreign  lands  for  a  long  time  at  least.* 

Just  now  much  is  being  said  in  regard  to 
high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but, 
oh  dear  me !  peojole  who  are  earning  only 
moderate  wa:ges  might  live  and  lay  up 
something  for  a  rainy  day  if  they  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  up 
with  style  and  modern  customs.  Just  now  I 
am  rejoicing  and  happy  with  a  very  little 
rolled  oats  and  milk,  as  I  have  told  you  sev- 
eral times  on  these  pages,  and  plenty  of 
fruit.  Apples  are  so  cheap  now  that  every- 
body can  have  them  in  plenty.  Less  than 
a  week  ago  I  could  not  get  good  apples 
cheaper  than  three  for  a  dime  ;  but  now  we 
have  plenty  in  our  orchard,  and  I  suppose 
most  people  can  get  a  ivhole  peck  of  good 
wholesome  apples  for  a  dime  instead  of 
only  three.  And  now  in  regard  to  raiment 
or  clothing.  How  much  is  really  needed  to 
preserve  health,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer time?  or  if  you  go  down  to  Florida 
with  Mrs.  Root  and  me,  how  much  is  really 
needed  the  whole  year  round  ?    I  propose  to 

*  Here  i":  what  Everybody' s  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
"raiment"  for  women: 

In  no  other  country  do  women  spend  so  much  money  on 
th'-ir  personal  adornment  as  in  America.  The  American 
woman  is  clothes-mad;  not  only  does  she  wear  more  expen- 
sive clothes  and  jewels  than  women  of  other  countries,  but 
she  wears  a  far  great>r  variety,  and  her  taste  for  elaborate- 
ness amounts  to  a  craze.  Nowhere  in  the  world  doep  one 
see  this  same  ovenlressing  save  among  the  rfcc/o.svep  women 
abroad — at  Trouville.  ( istend.  or  some  such  continental  water- 
ing place.  Throughout  Europe  the  women  of  high  nobility 
and  social  position  are  like  wrens  compared  with  these  cock- 
atoos of  the  half-world.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thought  that  it  is 
the  latter  who  set  the  standard  which  our  fashionable  women 
follow  with  naive  avidity. 


discuss  the  matter  directly  in  this  Home 
paper.     Let  me  digress  a  little. 

Almost  forty  years  ago,  shortly  after 
Gleanings  was  started,  in  some  way  or 
other  I  became  acquainted  with  Professor 
Cook,  then  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College ;  and  after  we  had  corresponded 
quite  a  little,  and  he  had  sent  us  some  help- 
ful notes  for  Gleanings,  as  you  will  dis- 
cover by  looking  over  our  early  volumes,  I 
made  a  trip  to  Michigan  and  looked  through 
that,  not  only  one  of  the  first,  but  one  of 
the  very  best,  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  Long  will  I  re- 
member when  Professor  Cook  invited  me  to 
his  own  house,  and  permitted  me  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  that  model  home.  There  were 
two  children  in  that  home  at  that  time — a 
bright  boy  and  a  girl;  and,  besides  these, 
the  mother,  Professor  Cook's  good  wife.  If 
Bert  Cook  is  not  at  present  a  great  and  good 
man  he  certainly  ought  to  be,  with  such  a 
mother  as  he  had.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege during  this  life  God  has  permitted  me 
to  live,  to  meet  with  many  great  and  good 
men  and  women;  and  may  he  be  praised 
for  it.  Mrs.  Cook  was  a  model  mother.  She 
was  educated,  bright,  and  intelligent,  well 
posted,  and  up  to  the  times,  and  it  was 
really  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  and  hear  her 
talk  to  those  lovely  children.  They  were  a 
busy  family  all  around.  In  order  to  teach 
the  children  language  as  well  as  Bible,  if  I 
remember  right,  the  morning  Bible  read- 
ings were  partly  in  a  different  language 
from  theirs;  and  it  was  wonderful  how  those 
two  children  took  hold,  and  how  the  whole 
household  seemed  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  teaching  and  learning  from  my  good 
friend  Professor  Cook.  He  was  then  in  his 
youth,  and  full  of  a  sort  of  boyish  enthusi- 
asm for  his  work.*  I  have  before  remarked 
that  his  peculiar  method  of  teaching  has 
so  impressed  itself  on  his  many  pupils  that 
whenever  I  have  met  one  of  them  anywhere 
I  have  almost  invariably  recognized  that 
they  were  at  some  time  in  their  lives  stu- 
dents under  Professor  Cook. 

After  breakfast  my  good  friend  took  me 
the  rounds  among  his  different  classes;  and 
I  was  not  only  rejoiced  but  greatly  profited. 
^Yhen  we  came  around  at  dinner  time  Mrs. 
Cook  inquired  about  the  different  recita- 
tions. I  was  especially  interested  in  a  class 
in  physiology;  and  when  she  asked  her  good 
husband  what  line  of  talk  he  gave  the 
pupils  in  that  morning's  physiology  class, 
he  replied,  with  a  comical  look,  "Why,  my 
dear  wife,  I  talked  to  them  this  morning 
about  nightgoivns.''  And,  dear  friends,  that 
morning  talk  about  nightgowns  has  fol- 
lowed rne  (and  troubled  me)  more  or  less 
for  about  forty  years;  and  therefore  I  wish 


*  Professor  Cook,  at  the  time  I  mentioned,  not 
only  loved  his  work— that  of  teaching  students, 
but  he  loved  the  students  themselves,  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  in  fact.  I  am  sure  his  old  pupils 
will  endorse  this  statement.  In  his  home  in  Cali- 
fornia he  raa.v  be  doing  noir  the  same  kind  of  work: 
but  he  is  so  far  away  that  somehow  we  here  in  the 
East  do  not  feel  his  touch  and  enthusiasm  as  we 
used  to  do  in  olden  times. 
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to  announce  to  you  that  the  subject  of  t/iis 
Home  paper  is  to  be 

NIGHTGOWNS. 

Professor  Uook  saici  in  his  talk  to  his  stu- 
dents that  morning  something  like  this: 

"  Boys,  this  matter  of  health  and  its  pres- 
ervation is  of  such  vital  importance  to  you 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  am  a 
little  vehement  in  urging  you,  if  you  have 
not  already  commenced,  to  begin,  each  and 
every  one  of  you,  to  remove  entirely,  when 
you  go  to  rest,  all  the  clothing  you  have 
worn  during  the  day;  then  before  you  retire, 
or  after  you  get  up  in  the  morning,  take 
some  sort  of  bath  every  day  of  your  life.  If 
you  can  not  do  any  better,  take  a  s])onge 
bath:  of  if  you  have  not  a  sponge  handy, 
dip  your  hands  in  a  basin  of  water  and  then 
pass  them  all  over  the  body.  Then  take  a 
rough  towel  and  rub  every  portion  of  the 
skin  on  your  body — not  only  to  remove  the 
water  and  moisture,  but  in  "order  to  get  up 
a  circulation,  and  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  state.  After  having  thus 
cleansed  the  entire  surface,  and  induced  a 
brisk  circulation,  put  on  your  nightgown. 
You  may  think  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
and  that  you  have  not  time;  but  if  you  will 
take  my  ad \  ice,  in  after-years  you  will  cer- 
tainly thank  me,  even  if  you  do  not  do  it 
now  while  you  are  young." 

I  felt  impressed  with  this  talk  at  the  time, 
and  mentally  resolved  that  I  would  follow 
his  advice;  but  I  must  confess  to  you  with 
shame  that  it  was  not  till  I  was  seventy 
.t/ears  old  that  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  a 
nightgown  and  follow  Terry  and  a  host  of 
others  who  have  advocated  daily  cold-water 
baths.     Let  me  digress  once  more  briefly. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
feeble  and  puny  child  whom  hardly  any 
one  expected  to  live,  a  lecturer  on  physiol- 
ogy came  along  who  taught  some  very  im- 
liortant  truths;  and  my  father  and  mother 
linally  consulted  him  in  regard  to  my 
health.  Among  other  things  he  said  I  must 
have  a  daily  bath;  and  after  the  bath  I 
should  walk  at  least  half  a  mile  and  back 
before  breakfast.  As  we  were  poor  i)eoi)le 
at  that  time,  and  bath-tubs  and  modern 
conveniences  were  hardly  yet  invented,  I 
simply  had  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel  in 
my  little  unwarmed  bedroom.  The  profes- 
sor said  that,  after  I  got  used  to  it,  I  could 
take  my  bath  in  a  room  where  it  was  freez- 
ing cold,  even  if  I  had  to  break  the  ice  in 
the  wash-basin  and  bathe :  and  I  found  it 
true.  I  commenced  in  the  fall;  and  as  the 
weather  grew  colder  I  not  only  found  no- 
thing i)articularly  disagreeable,  but  I  rather 
enjoyed  rubbing  my  thin  anatomy  all  over 
with  ice-cold  water — at  least  the  water  was 
that  cold  when  I  dii)]ied  my  hands  in  it; 
but  I  suppose  they  may  hiive  warmed  it 
somewhat.  As  our  family  cow  was  i)astur- 
ed  about  half  a  mile  away  I  had  a  good 
reason  for  my  morning  walk.  In  a  very 
few  weeks  tlie  benefits  of  a  bath  and  a 
morning  walk  became  ai)i)arent.  I  quick- 
ened u))  and  began  to  act  more  like  other 
boys.     I  can  not  tell  now  how  long  I  kept 


u])  that  daily  sponge  bath.  I  fear  it  was 
dropped  wlien  the  weather  became  very 
cold.  A  few  times  since  I  have  taken  it  up 
for  a  limited  period  in  very  warm  weather  ; 
but  as  it  seems  necessary  for  me  to  wear  a 
starched  shirt,  collar,  and  necktie,  when 
going  out  among  people,  and  with  so  much 
on  my  hands  that  needs  doing,  I  have  nl- 
ways  declared  I  could  not  take  so  much 
time  for  dressing  and  undressing. 

When  I  was  uj)  at  the  cabin  in  the  woods, 
in  Northern  Michigan,  where  I  had  a  foun- 
tain that  sent  a  spray  clear  u])  among  the 
tree-tops,  T  had  a  daily  shower-bath,  as  it 
was  not  a  hard  task  t^o  do  so.  Besides,  1 
was  not  crowded  every  minute  of  my  life 
with  a  heap  of  letters,  and  books  and  papers 
all  piled  uj)  before  me. 

I  have  told  you  how  this  big  brother  of 
mine  convinced  me  I  would  feel  better  to 
omit  cooked  suppers,  or  su]ii)ers  of  any  kind 
except  fruit.  Well,  he  also  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  ought  to  take  a  daily  bath, 
especially  in  that  Florida  climate ;  and 
about  a  month  ago,  or  a  little  more,  I  got  a 
pair  of  nightgowns  and  started  to  follow 
Terry,  daily  bathing  and  all. 

Now,  you  people  who  have  followed  what 
I  am  talking  about,  all  your  lives,  perhaps 
can  ski])  all  of  this;  and  I  would  not  go  on 
with  it  if  I  were  not  convinced  there  are 
many  others  like  myself  who  ha\  e  not  been 
able  to  scrape  up  the  energy  needed  to  fall  in 
with  God's  ]ihysical  laws.  We  are  told  that 
various  pernicious  insects  breathe  through 
their  bodies,  and  that  we  can  choke  them 
to  death  with  dust  or  any  sort  of  grease 
closing  the  breathing-jjores.  Well,  it  just 
begins  to  be  clear  to  me  that  human  being-j, 
like  insects,  breathe  through  their  body  as 
well  as  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
Our  great  statesman  and  president,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  used  to  remove  his  shoes 
when  writing,  so  that  his  feet  might  breathe. 
Well,  if  you  have  not  tried  it.  you  will  find, 
as  I  do,  I  am  sure,  a  wonderful  benefit  in 
giving  your  body  a  fair  chance  to  breathe 
all  over  as  God  intended  it  to  do. 

Whatever  the  dear  Savior  may  have 
meant  in  what  our  text  says  about  "food 
and  raiment,"  lam  sure  it  included  plainer 
and  more  simple  raiment.  The  nightgown 
and  bathing  sa\e  the  work  of  the  women- 
folks in  the  same  way  that  uncooked  food 
saves  work.  If  you  are  well  washed  before 
you  put  on  the  night-dress  it  will  keep  clean 
a  long  time:  the  same  with  the  sheets  and 
the  i)illow-cases.  \>ry  little  washing  will 
be  needed,  and  every  thing  will  wash  easily. 
.Vnd,  my  good  friend,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  remove  your  nightdress  and  get  on  your 
heavy  clothing,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
The  body  is  greatly  benefited  by  a  good 
long  air  bath.  When  I  got  down  to  Florida 
a  few  days  ago  my  brother  announced  an 
innovation  in  the  way  of  health.  He  said 
they  had  not  lighted  their  "  liest  light" 
gasoline-lam})  at  all  for  weeks.  In  fact, 
they  did  not  have  any  lam]) — no  coal-oil 
can,  no  lamp-wicks,  nor  any  thing  of  the 
sort.     When  it  became  too  dark  to  see  they 
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went  to  bed;  and  when  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  to  go  out  and  feed  the  chickens,  they 
both  got  up.  Instead  of  reading  several 
hours  by  lamplight,  and  then  getting  up 
after  the  sun  was  up  high  in  the  sky,  they 
just  used  daylight  instead  of  lamplight. 
Now  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life  I  have 
been  reading  piles  of  books  and  papers  by 
lamplight.  Of  course,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
many  times,  that,  if  one  can  get  into  the 
habit  of  getting  up  as  soon  as  daylight  ap- 
pears, especially  in  the  summer  time,  he 
could  do  his  reading  by  God's  sunlight  in- 
stead of  man-made  illumination.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  what  a  ridiculous 
idea  it  is  to  have  all  of  this  machinery  for 
artificial  light  when  there  is  no  need  of  it  ! 
Now,  then,  even  at  the  present  time,  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  August  we  can  see  nicely 
by  daylight  at  four  in  the  morning.  In 
cloudy  weather  it  might  be  a  little  later. 
But  we  do  not  have  many  clouds  in  August. 

Well,  one  reason  why  I  could  not  pull  off 
my  starched  shirt,  and  collar  and  necktie, 
before  retiring,  was  because  I  read  my  books 
and  papers  until  I  was  "clean  used  up," 
just  ready  to  drop  on  my  pillow,  as  it  were. 
By  the  way,  my  good  friend,  especially  if 
you  are  approaching  or  have  gone  beyond 
threescore  and  ten,  let  me  suggest  that  it  is 
poor  policy  for  you  to  get  "clean  used  up," 
especially  with  brain  work.  If  you  are  per- 
forming physical  exercise,  I  do  not  think  it 
matters  so  much.  The  way  I  am  doing 
now  when  it  becomes  too  dark  to  read  is  to 
take  my  cold-water  bath.  After  that,  I  put 
on  my  nightdress  and  sit  around  and  visit, 
but  liot  undertaking  to  read  or  do  any 
thing  that  requires  mental  labor.  About 
eight  o'clock  I  drop  to  sleep  easily  ;  and  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  am  fullv 
refreshed,  and  ready  to  do  much  more  prof- 
itable work  than  the  night  before  in  the 
way  of  reviewing  books  and  papers. 

Lately  I  have  had  a  revelation.  During 
my  past  life,  when  I  awoke  at  night  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep  again;  but  with  my  sponge 
bath,  massage,  and  no  suppers,  if  I  some- 
times lie  awake  half  an  hour  or  more  I  just 
lie  still  and  feel  happy  because  I  am  so  well. 

Father  Kneippe,  over  in  Germany,  has  a 
celebrated  water  cure ;  and  among  other 
things  he  has  a  fashion  of  having  his  pa- 
tients go  out  and  walk  in  the  wet  grass. 
Well,  I  have  spoiled  more  shoes  by  walking 
in  wet  grass  than  in  almost  any  other  way. 
Mrs.  Root  has  often  told  me  that  if  I  would 
put  on  rubbers  before  going  out  to  feed  the 
chickens,  etc.,  my  shoes  would  last  very 
much  longer  ;  but  I  can  not  stand  rubbers, 
as  they  make  my  feet  sore.  Well,  this  is 
what  I  do  now.  I  jump  out  of  bed  when  it 
is  daylight,  and  run  downstairs  in  my 
nightgown.  Then  I  can  go  out  in  the  wet 
grass  or  anywhere  I  choose,  bareheaded  and 
barefooted.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of 
shocking  the  neighbors,  for  you  will  not  be 
likely  to  see  anybody  out  much  before  six 
o'clock  in  any  neighborhood — at  least  that 
is  my  experience.  And,  oh  what  fun  it  is 
to  feed  the  chickens,  see  the  posies,  pull  the 


weeds,  and  tie  up  the  \'ines,  prune  the 
young  trees,  etc.,  with  nothing  but  a  night- 
dress on  !  You  do  not  need  any  sort  of  cov- 
ering for  your  head  until  the  sun  makes  it 
hot;  and,  by  the  way,  we  have  been  recently 
told  by  able  teachers  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  men  are  bald  is  because  they  do 
not  go  bareheaded  as  the  women  do. 

Now  just  look  here  :  For  years  and  years 
I  have  worn  a  flannel  pad  across  my  chest 
all  summer  long.  Every  time  I  took  it  off  I 
had  a  sore  throat,  etc.  Yes,  when  I  started 
for  Florida  on  the  18th  of  .July,  early  in  the 
morning,  I  had  on  my  fur  cap  and  overcoat. 
Of  course,  I  took  them  ofT  when  the  sun 
was  up ;  but  I  did  not  have  any  use  for 
them  at  all  while  in  Florida.  By  the  way, 
in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  a  cold- 
water  bath  you  ought  to  have  some  exercise 
that  will  get  you  into  a  free  perspiration 
every  day  of  your  life — say  walking  two 
miles  ;  and  if  you  can  take  your  bath  right 
during  the  perspiration,  I  think  it  is  very 
much  better.  The  machinery  inside  seems 
to  catch  on  to  what  the  water  is  doing  out- 
side, and  you  get  a  more  thorough  cleans- 
ing.    Let  me  digress  a  little  once  more. 

I  told  you  about  that  little  pump  in  the 
middle  of  our  lawn  down  in  our  Florida 
home.  It  cost  only  six  or  seven  dollars  all 
complete,  and  the  water  is  almost  as  soft  as 
rainwater.  Well,  in  order  to  water  our 
seven  yards  of  chickens  I  bought  some 
second-hand  iron  pipe  at  two  cents  a  foot 
and  arranged  some  little  wooden  troughs  so 
that  each  trough  ran  through  three  yards. 
There  are  three  troughs  in  all.  Under  the 
spout  of  the  pump  in  the  dooryard  is  a 
large-sized  oil-barrel  with  about  a  foot  of 
the  top  sawed  off.  The  iron  pipes  that 
water  the  poultry  run  into  this  barrel,  and 
the  pipe  over  the  three  troughs  is  adjusted 
so  the  water  will  drop  about  thirty  times  a 
minute.  This  does  not  take  a  very  large 
amount  of  water  in  the  course  of  21  hours. 
It  might  drop  slower,  but  in  that  case  it 
would  be  apt  to  clog  up.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  dropping  faster  except  the  waste  of 
water.  Well,  we  recently  put  up  a  cypress 
tank  or  cistern  to  catch  water  from  the 
house.  In  the  summer  time,  when  it  rains 
every  day,  this  cistern  is  running  over  a 
great  part  of  the  time.  Now,  to  save  the 
labor  of  pumping  daily,  we  recently  con- 
nected this  cistern  with  the  water-pipes. 
As  the  cistern  is  very  much  higher  than 
the  pump  on  the  lawn,  unless  the  outlet  to 
the  barrel  were  closed  the  water  would  all 
run  out  of  the  cistern.  Well,  this  barrel  I 
have  described  is  just  large  enough  for  me 
to  sit  down  in  so  the  water  just  comes  up 
under  my  chin;  so  when  I  prefer  a  bath  by 
immersion  I  just  go  out  after  dark,  throw 
my  nightgown  over  my  head,  and  have  a 
massage  under  water  as  well  as  out  in  the 
open  air. 

Do  you  say  you  can  not  stand  a  cold- 
water  bath?  Well,  after  that  tub  of  water 
has  stood  out  in  the  sun  all  day  it  is  a  little 
warmer,  if  any  thing,  than  I  care  for.  In 
fact,  when  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  the 
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water  a  little  cooler  I  just  remove  the  plug 
from  the  bottom,  and  let  in  the  cooler  water 
from  the  cistern.  This,  of  course,  makes 
the  tub  overflow.  1  said  "overflow,"  be- 
cause the  water  that  comes  in  from  the 
bottom  keeps  the  contents  pure  and  clean. 

Now  I  have  gone  over  this  in  detail  in 
order  to  convince  you  how  simjjle  a  matter 
it  is  to  have  at  home  all  the  benefits  of  the 
up-to-date  Turkish  bath,  where  you  pay  a 
dollar  for  a  single  treatment. 

By  the  w-ay,  if  you  wish  to  take  a  nice 
shower-bath  that  will  not  cost  you  a  cent, 
and  which  will  not  take  more  than  a  few- 
minutes,  with  nothing  at  all  to  pack  up 
and  put  away,  whenever  it  rains  after  dark 
just  throw  off  your  nightgown,  go  out  on 
the  lawn,  and  give  yourself  a  brisk  scrub- 
bing while  the  raindrops  wa«h  every  thing 
away.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  hard  it  rains,  for  there  is  nothing  but 
yourself  to  get  wet.  You  are  like  the  ducks 
in  the  puddle — the  harder  it  rains  the  more 
they  enjoy  themselves.  All  you  nee  I  is  a 
dry  towel  when  you  get  under  shelter. 
Unless  you  have  things  fixed  expressly  for 
this  sort  of  work  you  may  get  sand  or  grit 
on  your  feet  as  you  start  to  go  back  to  bed  ; 
but  in  our  Florida  home  we  have  beautiful 
clean  white  cement  walks  running  right  up 
to  the  different  porches;  and  when  I  want 
to  come  in,  say  after  wading  in  the  wet 
grass,  I  walk  over  these  cement  walks  until 
I  get  to  the  door-mat,  and  then  in  a  twinkl- 
ing my  feet  are  clean  enough,  especially 
after  being  rubbed  with  a  towel,  to  step  into 
any  bed  without  soiling  the  sheets  in  the 
least.  And  this  reminds  me  that  Terry 
speaks  of  taking  his  cold-water  bath  in  the 
open  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit; 
and  I  tell  you,  friends,  a  sun  bath  every 
few  days,  if  not  every  day,  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  a  water  bath.  "While  you  are  let- 
ting the  sunshine  strike  every  part  of  your 
body,  do  not  forget  to  pound  and  rub  and 
exercise  every  muscle  all  over  your  frame. 
It  is  God's  medicine,  as  cheap  and  as  free 
as  the  air  you  breathe,  and  the  raindrops  I 
have  just  been  talking  about.  Some  peo- 
]ile  have  been  astonished  because  Terry 
says,  "No  soa]) — just  clean  water."  Well, 
at  present  I  like  a  little  soap  around  my 
face,  eyes,  and  nostrils.  May  be  that  in 
time  I  can  dispense  with  even  that.  Now 
just  one  more  thing. 

For  years  past  I  have  been  troubled  with 
dizziness  or  vertigo  when  stooping  over — 
say  to  pick  strawberries,  pull  weeds,  etc. 
Well,  now  look  here.  I  want  your  full  at- 
tention, every  one  of  you.  I  have  just  dis- 
covered, or  think  I  have,  that  this  vertigo 
or  dizziness  is  caused  by  poor  circulation 
induced  by  a  cramping  position  when  one 
is  stooping  over;  and  this  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  is  caused  principally  or  entirely 
by  your  clothing  restricting  the  bending 
of  the  body.  A  man  has  to  \)\\\\  up  the 
knees  of  his  pants  when  he  stoops  over. 
Now,  then,  if  you  were  going  into  your  gar- 
den to  pull  weeds  or  pick  berries  with  no- 
thing on  but   your  nightgown,  you  could 


work  easily  and  comfortably.  You  see  there 
is  nothing  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  body 
assuming  any  jiosition  required.  I  hoi)e 
the  time  will  come  when  custom  will  jiermit 
people,  especially  elderly  people,  during  hot 
weather,  to  wear  a  nightgown,  not  only  all 
night  but  all  day  long.  I  think  very  many 
of  you  are  jierhaps  already  sleeping  out- 
doors. Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  just  discussing 
an  outdoor  bedroom.  Ruber,  as  I  have  told 
you,  has  a  bed  on  wheels  that  he  pushes 
outdoors  nights,  and  trundles  back  during 
the  day.  While  at  Agua  Caliente  hot 
springs  in  Arizona,  I  told  you  about  sleep- 
ing outdoors  when  the  thermometer  was 
112,  even  after  dark,  with  nothing  but  the 
twinkling  stars  for  a  covering;  and  Huber 
declares  that  no  roof  is  wanted  in  an  out- 
door sleeping-apartment.  You  can  have  a 
movable  awning  if  you  choose;  but  when 
the  weather  permits,  even  this  should  be 
thrown  back  out  of  the  way  so  you  will  be 
right  under  the  stars. 

Now,  dear  friends,  if  this  "Home  paper  is 
not  going  back  to  the  ways  and  customs  of 
the  times  when  God  first  put  us  on  this 
earth,  it  is  coming  pretty  near  to  it;  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  great  Father  has 
been  answering  my  prayers  by  giving  me 
this  message  to  carry  to  you  his  children, 
as  in  the  language  of  that  beautiful  hymn, 
he  has  chosen  me  (even  me) 

An  ambassador  to  be 

Of  realms  beyond  the  sea. 

May  God  grant  that  this  message  may  be 
the  means  of  giving  you  the  health,  happi- 
ness, and  joy  that  I  have  found  in  the  past 
few  weeks  in  practicing  it. 

In  conclusion  let  me  exhort  you  not  only 
to  listen  to  what  I  have  been  telling  you, 
but  to  put  it  in  jiractice.  Follow  the  dear 
Savior's  injunction  in  regard  to  food  and 
raiment,  and  you  will  surely  find  a  wonder- 
ful truth  in  our  first  text.  Of  course,  I 
suppose  that  text  refers  primarily  to  spirit- 
ual matters;  but  I  am  sure  it  also  includes 
the  things  I  have  been  talking  about.  You 
will  not  only  have  a  longer  life,  but  you 
will  have  it  "  more  abundantly."  And  this 
same  nightgown  will  enable  you  to  save 
expense.  I  suppose  it  is  necessary  that  even 
we  elderly  people  should  follow  the  fashions 
to  a  certain  extent ;  but  we  certainly  do  not 
need  extravagant  raiment. 

By  the  way,  I  have  recently  been  looking 
the  New  Testament  through  from  begin- 
ning to  end  in  order  to  determine  a  little 
more  definitely  what  the  dear  Savior  ate  for 
food  while  here  on  earth,  and  what  sort  of 
raiment  he  wore.  When  he  fed  the  multi- 
tude with  loaves  and  fishes  I  suppose  he  ate 
some  of  the  same  himself.  At  one  time  he 
made  a  little  banquet  for  his  disciples;  and 
the  only  mention  made  of  what  they  ate  is 
fishes  cooked  on  the  coals,  and  honey  and 
honey-comb.  At  another  time  he  asked 
them  for  some  food,  and  ate  in  their  pres- 
ence a  fish  and  some  honey.  At  another 
time  his  disciples  ate  uncooked  wheat, 
which  they  shelled  out  on  the  sabbath  day. 
We  are  not  told  that  he  partook  of  the  same; 
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but  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  did. 
So  Terry's  strong  point  for  uncooked  wheat 
has  a  precedent  away  back  in  Bible  times. 
When  he  cursed  the  barren  fig-tree  because 
it  bore  no  fruit  we  are  given  to  understand, 
at  least  indirectly,  that  he  partook  of  that 
fruit.  While  at  the  ruler's  feast  where  he 
was  invited,  he  probably  partook  lightly  of 
things  the  other  i)eople  ate.  In  regard  to 
raiment,  very  little  is  told  us.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  washing  his  feet,  or  having 
them  washed,  because  he  several  times 
mentions  it.  Without  doubt,  he  took  daily 
or  very  frequent  baths,  as  was  the  common 
custom  of  the  Jews ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  not  only  his  raiment  but  the 
common  raiment  of  the  times  was  some- 
thing not  far  different  from  our  present 
nightgown  or  i)erhai)s  bath-robe;  and  I  am 
sure  that  most  people,  especially  in  the  cit- 
ies, would  be  greatly  benefited  by  some 
sort  of  nightgown  or  nightrobe,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.* 

In  Cuba,  small  children  wear  no  clothing 
at  all  in  many  i)laces  until  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old.  In  fact,  one  often  sees 
naked  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  around 
in  front  of  the  schoolhouse,  as  naked  as 
when  they  came  into  the  world.  I  never 
learned  that  they  were  permitted  to  go 
inside  in  that  condition.  In  visiting  a  doc- 
tor's family,  one  who  took  Gleanings,  and 
who  is  a  bee-keeper,  I  found  three  or  four 
children  rollicking  about  the  premises  en- 
tirely naked.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  not 
ready  to  recommend  any  thing  of  this  kind 
here  in  America  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the 
babies,  say  in  the  bath  room  or  nursery. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  I  saw  the  little 
ones  just  learning  to  creep  or  walk,  that  it 
would  be  a  mercy  to  them  to  remove  their 
clothing  entirely,  or  all  of  it  except  the  in- 
dispensable diaper.  I  wonder  if  the  time  is 
not  coming,  and  coming  soon,  when  there 
will  be  a  modification  in  clothing  with  the 
view  of  giving  them  better  health,  better 
lives,  and  that  "  more  abundantly." 


OPIUM  AND  OPIUM-DENS  BANISHED  FROM  FOO  CHOW. 
CHINA. 

On  page  393.  June  15,  I  spoke  about  Rev.  W.  L. 
Beard's  report  in  regard  to  the  opium  business  in 
China.  Just  now  the  American  Bonrd  Quarterly 
News  Bulletin  for  Aug.  17  contains  the  following: 

CHINA    ABOLISHING    OPIUM. 

A  magnificent  fight  Is  now  going  on  In  China  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  use  and  trade  in  opium.  It  has  ofttn  been 
fald  that  the  Chinese,  both  rulers  and  people,  were  wholly 
insincere  In  their  utterant-e  against  the  use  of  the  drug,  and 
that  the  proclamations  against  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy 
and  the  smoking  of  opium  were  a  sheer  pretense.  The  rulers 
themselTcs  were  said  to  be  victims  of  the  vice,  and  there 

*  Sheldon,  in  his  books,  has  given  us  some  won- 
derful and  inspiring  suggestions  in  regard  to  "do- 
ing as  Jesus  would  do,"  and  following  "In  his  Steps." 
Now,  how  many  are  there,  whose  eyes  rest  on  these 
pages,  who  would  be  willing  to  take  up  with,  or, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  put  up  with  such  a  diet  as 
our  Savior  probably  used  ?  How  many  of  us  would 
be  ready  to  adopt  a  style  of  raiment  not  more 
expensive  and  not  more  elaborate  than  the  garb 
Jesus  wore?  Of  course,  one  does  not  wish  to 
attract  attention  by  being  singular  or  by  looking 
odd:  but  if  a  community  of  people  could  be  induced 
to  go  back  to  this  simple  life  it  would  certainly  be 
a  wonderful  help  in  the  way  of  health  and  longev- 
ity. 


was  no  hope  tor  reform.  All  this  was  apparently  true  three 
or  four  years  ago,  but  It  is  not  so  now.  Those  who  read  Mr. 
Beard's  story  in  the  September  Mixsinnai-ii  Herald  of  China's 
new  opium  war  will  agree  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
a  manlier  or  more  vigorous  fight  against  this  vice  than  that 
now  going  on  in  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  China.  And  this  war  is  waged  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, aided,  of  course,  by  all  moral  and  Christian  forces  at 
work  in  the  empire.  In  the  great  city  of  Foocbow,  of  more 
than  a  million  Inhabitants,  every  opium  joint  has  been  closed; 
whereas  five  years  ago  there  were  more  of  these  joints  than 
there  were  of  rice-shops.  In  the  country  the  fields  of  pop- 
ples which  previously  met  the  eye  everywhere  are  now 
entirely  free  from  the  plant,  and  in  many  places  wheat  is 
being  raised  Instead.  The  best  citizens  have  joined  with  the 
officials  In  prosecuting  'he  reform.  We  gain  a  new  impres- 
sion as  to  the  moral  stamina  of  the  Chinese,  and  a  new  hope 
for  the  missionary  work  throughout  the  empire  as  we  read 
Mr.  Beard's  account.  The  Chinese  are  worth  saving.  The 
occasional  public  burning,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
people,  of  the  pipes,  lamps,  and  utensils  of  <  pium-smoking 
must  be  a  profoundly  interesting  sight  in  a  city  which  was  so 
recently  given  over  to  the  use  of  opium. 

May  God  be  praised  for  the  reform  work  which  is 
not  only  faking  root,  but  which  is  growing  with 
vigor  away  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  world 
of  ours. 


High-pressure  Gardening 

By  A.  I.  Root 


HIGH-PBESSURE   CORNFIELDS. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  stu- 
dying cornfields  all  the  way  from  Braden- 
town,  Fla.,  to  Medina,  O.  As  the  trip  oc- 
cupied two  nights  and  a  part  of  three  days  I 
could  not  see  the  cornfields  in  the  night- 
time; but  I  arranged  my  travels  so  that,  in 
the  trip  going  down,  I  had  daylight  where 
it  was  night  coming  back.  Now  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  I  saw.  Away  down  in  South- 
ern Florida  the  corn  had  mostly  been  har- 
vested. Occasionally  I  saw  dried-up  ears 
hanging  to  the  stalks.  Well,  I  saw  all  kinds 
of  cornfields,  all  the  way  from  almost  noth- 
ing at  all  on  the  ground,  clear  uj)  to  the 
beautiful  thirftv  luxuriant  fields  in  South- 
western Ohio.  The  corn  in  Florida  is  most- 
ly very  poor;  and,  in  fact,  I  saw  poor  fields 
of  corn  all  the  way  from  Florida  to  Ohio; 
and  I  also  saw  a  few  good  fields  of  growing 
corn  in  almost  every  locality  all  along  the 
whole  trip,  showing  that,  if  one  is  posted, 
and  goes  about  it  right,  he  can  grow  corn 
almost  anywhere;  but,  of  course,  the  corn- 
fields were  better,  as  a  rule,  the  further  we 
got  north.  Now,  the  sad  and  lamentable 
thing  about  this  whole  object-lesson  is  that 
there  were  almost  a  hundred  poor  acres  of 
corn  to  one  real  good  one. 

It  is  a  sad  and  stubborn  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  people  go  throueh  the  motion  of 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  a  crop 
of  corn  without  receiving  any  thing  near 
like  a  fair  price  for  their  time  and  labor. 
Hundreds  of  fields  are  drowned  out  by  a 
lack  of  drainage.  There  may  be  some  excuse 
for  going  on  in  this  sort  of  way,  because 
once  in  a  while  we  have  a  season  where  the 
corn  is  not  drowned  out  by  too  much  rain. 

As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  everybody  has 
too  much  land.  All  along  when  we  got  to 
little  towns  I  would  find  garden  patches  of 
nice  corn,  showing  that  with  drainage,  fer- 
tilizers, and  cultivation,  etc.,  it  is  possible 
to  grow  good  crops  almost  anyw'here.  As 
we  came  further  north  there  were  more  good 
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fields  and  fewer  poor  ones;  but  not  until  we 
got  into  Southern  Ohio  did  I  see  acre  after 
acre  and  77iUe  afttr  mile  of  corn  that  was  all 
good.  'Great  heavy  ears  were  bending  over 
and  hanging  down  in  field  after  field,  and 
one  field  was  just  like  another — none  poor 
at  all.  This  is  the  great  corn  region,  where 
there  is  rich  V)lack  soil  and  almost  perfect 
tile  drainage,  or  at  least  open  ditches.  Inter- 
sjjcrsed  among  the  cornfields  were  fields  of 
red  clover  rank  in  full  bloom.  And  this 
clover  rotation  is  the  key  to  the  great  corn 
crops.  And,  by  the  way,  where  these  crops 
are  all  good,  aiid  always  good,  you  see  fine 
farm  dwellings,  telephone  lines,  and  pros- 
perous towns  and  cities.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  would  pay  the  farmers  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
rich  farming  lands  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 

Now,  do  not  understand  that  I  am  advis- 
ing you  to  sell  your  farm  and  move  to  a 
better  locality.  You  will  find  the  price  of 
such  land  away  up  in  those  localities.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  find  out  by  careful  ex- 
periment how  to  grow  some  rank,  thrifty, 
high-pressure  corn  in  ijour  garden,  say  on  a 
few  rods  of  ground.  Now,  when  you  find 
out  just  what  is  wanted  in  your  own  locali- 
ty, work  early  and  late.  First  get  a  whole 
acre  to  do  the  same,  then  another  acre,  and 
so  on,  until  you  get  your  whole  field  up  to 
high-pressure  corn-growing.  It  can  be  done, 
and  it  will  pay. 

Of  course,  the  best  place  to  raise  corn  on  a 
large  scale  is  in  the  corn  regions;  but  if  you 
are  going  through  the  motions  needed  to 
get  a  crop,  for  heaven's  .soA;e  get  your  ground 
in  such  condition  that  every  motion,  when 
you  do  make  it,  will  count.  The  same  with 
any  crop;  and  if  you  do  not  know  how  or 
what  to  do,  hunt  up  some  man  in  your 
neighborhood  who  is  already  making  a  suc- 
cess with  some  particular  croji.  If  you 
come  and  take  a  look  at  our  cornfield  to-day, 
Aug.  2o,  you  would  see  that  I  do  "practice 
what  I  preach."  See  i)ages  o62  and  4ol, 
.lune  1st  and  .luly  1st  issues. 


Notes  of  Travel 


By  A.  I.  Root 


FLORIDA   IN   THE     SUMMER    TIME,    CONTIN- 
UED. 

In  addition  to  what  I  told  you  in  the  last 
issue,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  greatly  en- 
joyed my  trip  of  25  days  to  Florida  in  .July 
and  August.  A  steady  temi)erature  of  be- 
tween 80  and  90  seemed  to  have  the  effect 
on  me  of  banishing  all  catarrh,  grip,  hay  fe- 
ver, and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  so  my 
throat  and  nostrils  were  clearer  and  cleaner 
than  they  had  been  before  for  years.  Of 
course,  my  daily  baths  (in  the  air  as  well  as 
in  water),  with  the  massage  mentioned  on 
another  page,  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

I  arrived  home  on  the  i;>th  of  August,  and 
am  still  enjoying  excellent  health.     In  re- 


gard to  gardening  and  crops  in  the  summer 
time,  there  is  something  ])eculiar  to  Florida 
that  is  hard  to  understand.  There  are  quite 
a  good  many  crops  that  do  not  seem  to 
stand  the  steady  hot  temi)eratureand  abun- 
dant rain  there,  while  there  are  other  things 
that  grow  nicely.  When  I  first  arrived,  my 
neighbor  Rood  called  my  attention  to  a  plot 
of  rich  ground  on  which  beggarweed  was 
just  coming  up;  and  he  said  he  wanted  me 
to  take  another  look  at  it  just  before  I  went 
back  home.  To  my  great  surprise  H  was  all 
of  two  feet  high,  and  some  of  it  nearly  a 
yard;  and  so  far  as  I  know  this  wonderful 
growth  had  all  been  made  in  thirty  or  forty 
days. 

I  was  talking  with  a  man  on  the  cars  who 
grows  oranges  and  grape  fruit,  and  I  asked 
him  why  their  orchards  were  permitted  to 
grow  great  tall  weeds  clear  up  close  to  the 
tree.  He  said  this  big  growth  was  needed 
in  Florida  to  turn  under  to  furnish  humus. 
But  he  said  that,  while  this  beggarweed 
was  worth  SI. ^'5  per  lOn  for  hay,  most  peo- 
ple thought  they  could  not  afford  to  turn  it 
all  under,  so  they  cut  it  and  either  sold  the 
hay  or  used  it  for  feed,  and  then  turned  un- 
der the  sod.  Now,  just  think  of  it!  Mr.  Rood 
had  already  had  two  good  paying  crops  on 
that  piece  of  ground  before  growing  that 
beggarweed  for  hay  in  thirty  or  forty  days; 
and  yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
was  doing  this  kind  of  work  year  after  year 
there  is  land  all  around  him  that  is  produc- 
ing absolutely  nothing.  A  near  neighbor 
has  a  piece  of  five  acres  that  I  do  not  think 
has  ever  produced  a  croji  of  any  sort  since 
I  have  lived  in  that  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Rood's  ground  is  tile-drained.  He  has  also 
an  artesian  well  for  sub-irrigation,  and  he 
uses  fertilizers  liberally  on  almost  every  crop. 
When  I  wrote  about  the  mango  in  our  last 
issue  I  had  never  tasted  one  of  the  large  im- 
proved varieties  of  the  fruit.  They  have 
been  improved  so  much  that  they  are  free 
from  the  cotton-like  fiber.  These  large 
fruits  are  sold  in  cities  for  50  cts.,  and  some- 
times even  75  cts.  each;  and  when  I  put  the 
first  slice  of  them  in  my  mouth  I  said  it  was 
ahead  of  the  most  luscious  peach  I  had  ever 
tasted.  At  present  this  new  large  improved 
variety  is  not  plentiful,  and  the  fruit  sells 
at  a  high  price;  but  the  common  mango, 
aV)out  as  large  as  a  goose  egg,  is  very  plenti- 
ful in  the  market  at  only  15  cents  a  dozen, 
and  they  are  certainly  a  most  luscious  fruit. 
The  well-known  scuppernong  grapes  were 
just  rii)ening  when  I  left,  and  I  do  believe 
they  are,  to  my  taste,  more  agreeable  grapes 
than  we  have  here  in  the  North,  or  even  in 
California.  A  single  scu])i)ernong  grapevine 
with  a  trellis  to  support  its  great  branches 
will  often  jiroduce  as  many  grajies  in  one 
season  as  a  good  stout  horse  can  draw.  They 
were  retailing  in  the  market,  when  I  left,  at 
ten  cents  a  quart. 

Now,  then,  about  the  disagreeable  things 
about  Florida  in  summer.  Mrs.  Root  re- 
minds me  that,  in  accordance  with  my  nat- 
ural disi>osition,  I  have  given  a  better 
glimi)se  of  the  pleasant  things  than  I  have 
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about  the  other  side,  so  I  will  try  to  write 
up  the  disagreeable  things.  When  the  rain- 
fall comes  in  the  summer  at  the  rate  of  six 
inches  in  four  hours,  as  it  did  once  last  July 
in  many  places,  there  will  be  disagreeable 
floods  of  water.  Of  course,  proper  ditching 
and  drainage  would  in  most  cases  obviate 
this.  While  on  the  cars  we  stopped  in  one 
town  where  every  street  was  full  of  water, 
and  most  of  the  people  were  wading.  A 
good  many  times  the  sandy  roads  are  cut 
down  by  heavy  traffic  so  the  road  is  lower 
than  the  ground  on  each  side  of  it.  During 
the  wet  season  these  low-down  roads  are 
often  full  of  standing  water.  In  this  town 
I  have  mentioned  we  passed  an  automobile 
where  water  stood  clear  up  to  the  axletree. 
A  boy  with  his  trousers  rolled  up  was  bring- 
ing a  horse  from  the  livery-stable.  The 
horse  tramped  along  through  the  water, 
knee-keep,  until  he  could  be  hitched  to  a 
rope  to  pull  the  auto  up  on  to  dry  ground. 
The  occupants  of  the  machine  looked  as  if 
they  were  very  much  annoyed.  Well,  the 
water  did  not  trouble  us  very  much  around 
our  own  home,  because  we  have  open  ditches 
provided  for  all  such  emergencies.  The 
thing  that  did  trouble  me,  and  has  always 
given  me  more  trouble  in  Florida  than  any 
thing  else,  winter  and  summer,  is  the  red 
bugs — see  p.  588.  Mr^i.  Root  suggested  that, 
if  I  were  to  give  the  readers  of  Gleanings  a 
glimpse  of  my  ankles  when  I  first  got  home, 
very  few  people  would  wflnt  to  go  to  Florida. 
I  presume  we  can,  with  very  little  trouble, 
as  suggested  on  other  pages,  get  entirely 
free  from  the  stick-tight  fleas;  but  the  red 
bugs  are  a  different  proposition.  I  have 
asked  one  of  the  professors  at  the  Florida 
experiment  station  to  give  me  what  infor- 
mation he  could  get  hold  of  on  the  subject, 
and  I  do  think  the  whole  State  of  Florida 
(or,  better  still,  the  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  should  set  to  work  and  give 
the  people  a  full  history  of  the  way  this  red 
bug  propagates,  and  the  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  cure. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Gainesville. 

Mr.  A .  I.  Root: — Your  letter  of  a  recent  date  re- 
garding red  bugs  has  been  received.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  give  you  any  better  remedy  for  dispos- 
ing of  these  pests  than  what  you  have  already  been 
using.  However,  a  good  many  find  that  lemon 
juice  is  very  efficacious  in  destroying  them.  The 
lemon  juice  is  applied  to  the  affected  parts  the 
same  as  you  apply  your  sal  soda  and  kerosene. 
Others  find  that  good  tar  soap  is  very  effective.  I 
can  not  refer  you  to  any  published  literature  along 
this  line.  John  M.  Scott, 

August  18.  Assistant  Director. 

Now  let  me  add,  in  order  to  be  truthful, 
that  old  residents  are  troubled  but  very  lit- 
tle by  these  pests.  Raymond  Rood,  a  school- 
boy of  a  dozen  summers,  goes  all  around 
through  the  woods  and  everywhere  else  with 
his  trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  barefoot, 
of  course,  and  the  red  bugs  do  not  touch 
him;  while  just  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  that 
locality,  especially  if  I  go  out  through  the 
woods  or  even  among  the  stuff  in  my  gar- 
den, it  seems  as  if  they  would  almost  eat 
me  up.   My  impression  is  that  one  who  stays 


on  the  pavement  or  even  on  the  traveled 
roads  would  have  little  or  no  trouble.  These 
insects  seem  to  be  on  rotten  logs  and  stumps, 
and  perhaps  on  the  brush  and  growing  stuff 
in  the  woods.  The  elTect  is  just  about  like 
that  of  poison  ivy  or  other  poisonous  plants 
here  in  the  North;  and  several  have  sug- 
gested that  I  was  simply  poisoned.  But 
those  who  ought  to  know  say  it  was  red  bugs 
and  nothing  else.  The  bite  of  the  mosqui- 
toes or  even  little  gnats  often  affect  me  in 
much  the  same  manner.  The  little  gnats 
are  sometiines  troublesome  in  the  morning 
and  evening  in  Florida. 

Perhaps  I  might  tell  you  that,  while  the 
temptation  to  scratch  the  affected  spots  is 
almost  overpowering,  you  will  get  along 
very  much  better  if  you  donot  doany  scratch- 
ing at  all.  I  think  many  of  you  have  found 
the  same  thing  true  in  regard  to  mosquito 
bites  and  even  bee-stings.  The  directions  I 
gave  years  ago  in  the  ABC  book  in  regard 
to  bee-stings  was,  after  you  get  the  sting 
out,  let  the  wound  alone,  "get  busy,"  and 
think  of  something  else.  .Just  one  thing 
more.  The  whole  trouble  is  ended  very 
quickly  when  you  get  away  from  Florida. 
By  the  time  I  reached  my  Ohio  home  the 
burning  and  itching  had  ceased  entirely, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  my  ankles  were  in 
a  normal  condition.  I  forgot  to  say  a  cold- 
water  bath  and  brisk  rubbing  with  a  coarse 
towel  gives  the  best  and  most  immediate 
relief  of  any  thing  I  know  of.  Northern 
hunters,  when  going  out  through  the  woods, 
surveyors,  and  many  other  people,  wear 
tight  leather  leggins  from  the  shoe  up  to 
the  knee,  and  I  have  been  told  that  this  is 
a  positive  remedy  for  these  microscopic  bugs 
that  exist  in  the  woods. 

There,  friends,  I  can  not  think  of  any 
thing  else  by  way  of  objection  to  living  in 
P^'lorida  during  the  summer;  in  fact,  I  found 
it  a  very  much  more  comfortable  place  dur- 
ing our  hottest  summer  weather  than  it  is 
here  in  Ohio. 

HOW   HOT   IS   IT   IN   FLORIDA   IN   SUMMER? 

On  page  537  of  our  last  issue  I  told  you  I 
had  once  seen  the  thermometer  up  to  94. 
My  neighbor,  Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  however, 
calls  me  to  order.  He  said  my  thermome- 
ter, even  though  it  was  a  standard,  and 
practically  correct,  was  hung  in  our  wood- 
shed; and  in  the  forenoon  especially  the  sun 
came  down  very  hot  on  the  east  wall  and 
roof  of  said  shed.  While  we  were  talking 
the  mercury  stood  at  94.  He  asked  me  to 
hang  it  by  the  side  of  a  north  window  in 
our  sitting-room.  In  a  few  minutes  I  look- 
ed again,  and  the  temperature  was  exactly 
90.  This  incident  reminds  us  all  that  it 
makes  a  difference  where  we  place  a  ther- 
mometer. "In  the  shade"  is  not  always 
very  definite.  If  you  wish  to  be  correct, 
place  the  instrument  in  some  place  in  the 
house  where  the  sun  does  not  strike,  even 
at  noon,  nor  on  the  wall  on  the  outside  where 
it  hangs.  The  temperature  during  the  three 
weeks  mentioned  was  never  above  90,  and 
only  a  few  times  below  75.     In  the  night  it 
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TEN 

YEAKS  OK  JULY  WEATHER  IN  BRADENTOWN. 
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generally  stands  at  75  or  SO;  but  several  old 
residents  assured  me  that  I  had  accidental- 
ly picked  out  about  the  three  warmest  weeks 
they  had  had  in  a  dozen  years.  That  you 
may  have  accurate  figures  in  the  matter,  I 
submit  the  above  table  of  temperatures  for 
•luly,  for  ten  years  past,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Ten  Broeck. 

l-'rom  the  table  It  will  be  seen  .July  was  about  the 
average  for  ten  .vears  past,  the  greatest  departure 
being  In  the  number  of  mornings  with  the  ten^per- 
ature  below  75"^.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  days 
on  which  rain  tell,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  hours 
of  rainfall  are  few  in  number.'  on  several  of  the 
rainy  days  the  sun  shone  all  the  time  except  during 
the  shower.  The  average  duration  of  rains  is  about 
30  minutes:  seldom  over  an  hour.  During  18  years 
there  have  been  only  four  days  on  which  rain  fell 
continuously  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  will  be 
noted  that  in  no  day  in  last  July  was  it  entirely 
cloudy.  Those  features  of  the  absence  of  much 
cloudy  weather  and  long  rains  make  the  Florida 
climate  so  delightful.  The  heat,  too,  while  steadily 
uniform,  is  never  so  extreme  as  it  is  further  north: 
and  the  absence  of  chilly  weather,  when  fires  or 
thick  clothing  is  necessary,  that  is  so  common 
north.  Is  also  a  delightful  feature  of  the  Florida  cli- 
mate during  the  summer  season:  so  that  It  may  be 
safely  as.serted  that  the  climate  of  Florida  is  the 
least  miserable  of  that  of  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Pacific  coast,  with  its  rainless  summer 
and  con.sequent  dust  and  high  range  of  tempera- 
ture, is  a  good  deal  more  miserable  than  the  moist 
summer  season  of  Florida  with  its  lower  ranee  of 
temperature  and  vigorous  growth  of  vegetation. 
Then  in  winter  the  Pacific  coast  has  its  long  cold 
rainy  spells  and  gales,  and  l-'lorida  has  dry  clear 
weather,  with  just  rain  enough  till  .March:  then  we 
are  usually  short,  it  must  be  confessed,  till  ,Iune. 
H.  H.  Ten  Uroeck. 


WATER   FOR   DRINKING     I'URl'OSES;    WHERE 
SHALL  WE   GET   IT? 

Since  Terry's  book  has  gone  out,  inquiries 
keep  coming  right  along  as  to  where  to  get 
such  a  filter  as  he  describes.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  he  sends  us  the  following; 

Dear  Mr.  7?oo<.-— The  man  whose  letter  you  en- 
close asks  for  a  filter  to  make  rain  water  nice  and 
clean.  The  one  we  have  used  for  year.s,  bought  of 
Montgomery  Ward  A  Co.,  is  a  coihplete  success  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  best  I  know  of  on  the  market. 
( )f  course,  no  filter  will  take  mineral  nwt  of  hard  wa- 
ter. Boiling  dangerous  water  is,  of  cour.se,  some 
help:  but  one  simply  eats  the  dead  carcasses  of  the 
bacteria,  instead  of  the  live  things.  It  doesn't  seem 
as  though  there  were  any  great  gain.  There  are 
only  two  kinds  of  water  that  are  right,  the  best 
known  to  mortals.  They  are  clean  rain  water  filter- 
ed, and  distilled  water.  We  use  the  former  entire- 
ly.  ( ;od  gives  anyone  a  chance  to  have  pure  water. 

Hudson,  O.,  July  19,  T.  B.  Terkv, 

The  above  agrees  exactly  with  my  exi)eri- 
ence.   Once  in  a  while  I  am  obliged  to  drink 


water  containing  minerals;  but  I  have  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  i)ure  soft  water 
that  nature  always  makes  some  kind  of 
protest,  especially  when  I  drink  the  artesian 
water  of  Florida.  I  am  told  I  might  become 
accustomed  to  it,  so  it  would  be  i)erfectly 
agreeable;  but  while  rain  water  is  so  cheaj) 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  change  my  drinking- 
water.  You  will  understand  from  what  Ter- 
ry says  in  the  above  that  he  filters  even  his 
rain  water.  Well.  I  suppose  a  gooil  filter 
will  remove  some  dust,  dirt,  and  debris  from 
almost  any  rain  water,  even  if  it  falls  on  a 
clean  slate  roof.  We  have  not  used  a  filter 
for  some  years.  Distilled  water  is,  of  course, 
all  right;  but  the  world  seems  slow  in  learn- 
ing the  im|)ortance  of  keeping  this  distilled 
water  in  either  a  glass  or  stoneware  recepta- 
cle. If  put  into  nletal  pails  or  tanks,  es]>e- 
cially  galvanized  receptacles,  the  distilled 
water  begins  at  once  to  attack  and  dissolve 
with  rem  irkable  avidity  almost  any  metal. 
Down  in  Florida,  when  it  does  not  rain  very 
often  in  the  winter  time,  say  for  a  week  or 
more,  I  often  catch  water  in  a  lot  of  clean 
tin  ])ans  set  out  in  the  rain.  This  is  then 
kept  in  a  large  covered  pitcher.  Of  course 
the  ]iitcher  is  i)laced  in  tho  coolest  i)lace  in 
the  house;  and  this  pure  rain  water  suits  me 
to  a  dot. 

And  by  the  way.  friends,  I  do  think  that 
Montgomery  Ward  iS:  Co.  should  have  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  whole  United  States, 
and  i)erhai)s  from  the  whole  wide  world,  for 
having  done  more  toward  establishing  fair 
and  uniform  prices  for  every  thing  any  one 
may  want  to  buy.  Their  catalog  will  be 
worth  dollars  to  you  if  studied,  even  if  you 
never  send  them  an  order  at  all,  because  it 
gives  you  a  birdseye  view  of  what  is  in  the 
market,  and  what  you  ought  to  pay  for  it. 


I'KICE  OF  SEED   ADVANCING  YEAR  BY   YEAR. 

1  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  possibil- 
ities of  sweet  clover  as  a  soil-Improver,  for  six  or 
seven  years,  I  have  been  obliged  to  lime  my  land 
and  inoculate  it  with  the  sweet-clover  bacteria,  and 
Mm  now  making  some  headway.  The  first  seed  I 
bought  in  quantity  was  from  Alabama  at  -S5.00  per 
100  lbs.,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  they  have 
advanced  the  price  each  year,  and  the  iiast  spring 
I  paid  -8.00  per  100  lbs.,  and  freight.  I  am  now  sow- 
ing a  little  with  other  legumes  in  my  eighty-acre 
orchard. 

I  have  just  started  In  with  bees  this  spring,  to  .see 
if  they  will  make  the  setting  of  the  apples  any  more 
certain, 

DuBols,  111,,  July  5.  A.  A.  Htnki.ey. 
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THAT   SCHEME    OF    FILLING   60-LB.    SQUARE 
CANS. 

If  the  reader  failed  to  take  notice  of  the 
article  by  W.  C.  Evans  in  Aug.  1st  issue,  p. 
489,  he  should  do  so  now.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  communications  we  have 
ever  published,  and  his  trick  of  filling  square 
cans  is  so  unique  and  simple  that  every  ex- 
tracted producer  who  puts  up  his  honey  in 
cans  of  this  sort  should  not  lose  sight  of  it. 
We  have  tested  it  here  at  Medina,  and  knoiv 
that  it  works. 


OHIO  BEE-INSPECTIOX   WORK. 

Chief  Inspector  Shaw,  our  State  En- 
tomologist at  Columbus,  finds  he  is  having 
more  calls  to  visit  apiaries  supposed  to  be 
diseased  than  he  can  answer  promptly.  He 
has  about  ten  or  twelve  men  at  work.  Our 
Ohio  bee-keepers  will,  therefore,  exercise  a 
little  patience,  as  we  kno\N^  Prof.  Shaw  is 
doing  all  he  possibly  can,  considering  the 
fact  that  he  has  just  begun  on  the  problem 
of  eradicating  and  holding  in  check  bee  dis- 
eases in  Ohio. 

honey-crop  conditions;  prices  firm. 

The  evidence  begins  to  show,  eithfer  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  greater  scarcity  of  good 
comb  honey.  Eastern  or  Western,  than  we 
supposed  earlier  in  the  season,  or  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  on  the  hives  which  bee- 
keepers have  failed  to  take  off.  If  this  lat- 
ter is  the  fact,  producers  should  remember 
that  notv  is  the  time  to  get  good  prices.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  dump  it  on  the  mar- 
ket just  about  the  holidays,  or  a  little  after. 
"The  early  bird  is  the  one  that  catches  the 
worm."  This  applies  particularly  to  comb 
honey. 

While  there  is  not  the  same  scarcity  of 
extracted,  yet  the  crop  probably  will  not  be 
as  large  as  was  originally  anticipated.  In 
our  judgment,  prices  should  be  firm  on  both 
comb  and  extracted. 


FOUL  BROOD   IN  BEE-TREES. 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  that 
brood  diseases  are  unknown  in  colonies  liv- 
ing in  trees,  the  idea  being  based,  perhaps, 
on  the  assumption  that  a  swarm  going  into 
new  quarters  would  not  carry  the  germs  of 
the  disease.     Whether  or  not  this  is  true. 


there  is  no  question  but  that  colonies  may 
get  foul  brood  through  robbing  diseased  col- 
onies, and  bees  from  trees  are  likely  to  rob 
as  quickly  as  those  from  colonies  in  hives. 
In  a  recent  letter  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  made 
the  statement  that  bee-trees  are  frequently 
diseased,  and,  in  regions  where  disease  is 
epidemic,  generally  so,  this  being  a  serious 
handicap  in  cleaning  up  the  trouble.  He 
said  further  that  reports  of  disease  in  trees 
were  often  received.  Dr.  Phillips  thinks 
that,  by  keeping  a  close  watch,  the  disease 
in  a  locality  may  be  kei)t  under  control;  for 
before  long  the  colonies  in  the  trees  die  and 
the  combs  are  destroyed.  At  any  rate,  past 
experience  shows  that  the  situation  is  not 
hoi^eless,  and  that  the  careless  bee-keeper  is 
a  worse  pest  than  the  bee-tree. 


THE     ignorance    OF  THE     PUBLIC    IN    RE- 
GARD TO   APIARIAN   MATTERS. 

AVhen  legislation  is  proposed  to  control 
shipments  of  cattle,  or  whenever  rules  are 
adopted  in  reference  to  cattle-breeding,  etc., 
the  newspapers  generally  give  a  pretty  ac- 
curate account  of  the  whole  proceedings; 
but  whenever  bee-keepers  get  together  and 
formulate  a  set  of  rules,  or  when  legislation 
is  proposed  in  the  effort  to  control  bee-dis- 
eases, it  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  fertile- 
brained  reporters  to  write  up  a  funny 
"story"  for  their  respective  papers.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  bees  are  considered 
nothing  but  "hot-tempered  bugs  "  that  any 
reference  to  them  should  be  considered  so 
ridiculously  funny.  The  following  para- 
graphs from  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
funny  stories  illustrate  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain newspapers  toward  the  efforts  of  bee- 
keepers: 

Naturally  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  dene  is  to 
malie  each  bee  register.  Identification  tags  could 
be  furnished,  and  each  applicant  that  expects  to 
engage  in  the  honey-making  industry  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  a  rigid  examination.  One  can  not  be 
too  particular  about  these  things,  and  should  com- 
pel every  bee  to  respect  the  new  regulations. 

CJueen-bees  probably  will  be  encouraged  to  settle 
in  this  State,  and  swarming  prohibited.  A  compe- 
tent squad  of  pan-beaters  to  cope  with  the  swaim- 
ing  evil  will  naturally  be  an  important  branch  of 
the  inspector's  staff.  Plain-clothes  bee  detectives 
will  doubtless  be  immediately  detailed  to  break  up 
the  bee  gangs  that  infest  the  woods. 

There  will  likely  be  established  certain  regula- 
tions providing  for  what  might  be  termed  interstate 
bee  licenses.  As  the  conditions  exist  at  present, 
any  bee  from  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  can  come 
into  the  State  and  gather  sweets  from  the  gardens 
without  paying  a  cent  of  tax,  which  is,  of  course,  a 
great  injustice  to  the  local  hunting  bee. 

It  is  expected  that  a  delegation  of  New  Jersey 
bees  will  wait  upon  the  new  inspector  and  impress 
this  point  upon  his  mind  or  any  other  available 
spot. 
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PAINTING    HIVES   WITH  .  PURE     LEAD     AND 
OIL,. 

V/e  desire  to  indorse,  every  thing  our  cor- 
respondent, Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney,  says  in  be- 
half of  pure  white  lead,  page  586,  this  issue. 
There  are  some  localities  where  a  lead-zinc 
paint  gives  better  results;  but  the  objection 
to  zinc  is  that  it  makes  the  paint  so  hard 
that  it  is  liable  to  come  off  in  flakes,  while 
the  pure  lead  will  chalk  off.  For  example, 
a  house  that  is  painted  with  pure  lead  can 
be  repainted,  and  look  as  good  as  new;  but 
a  lead-zinc  paint  that  has  begun  to  come  off 
gives  a  patchy  uneven  appearance  when  a 
new  coat  is  put  on.  It  takes  much  longer 
to  remove  ttie  zinc  scales  than  it  does  to  re- 
paint the  house.  For  these  reasons  the  av- 
erage bee-keeper  will  find  it  more  satisfac- 
tory to  use  a  pure  lead  and  oil  than  to  use  a 
paint  containing  25  or  35  per  cent  of  zinc. 
Zinc  can  not  be  considered  an  adulterant, 
because  it  is  more  expensive  than  lead.  Its 
use  is  only  on  the  ground  that  it  gives  a 
harder  and  more  glossy  surface — something 
quite  desirable  for  inside  work.  The  zinc- 
lead-painted  houses  will  look  brighter  and 
nicer  for  a  year  or  so  than  one  covered  with 
pure  lead;  but  the  trouble  comes  when  the 
l)igment  begins  to  come  off. 

HOW  THE    MICHIGAN    ASSOCIATION    HELPS 
ITS   MEMBERS. 

The  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Association 
is  a  live  one,  the  members  hearing  from 
their  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyrrell, 
frequently.  Crop-report  blanks  are  sent  out 
each  season  asking  for  full  data  concerning 
the  probable  crop,  especially  as  to  whether 
the  bee-keeper  will  have  honey  for  sale;  and 
if  so,  in  what  shape — also  whether  he  will 
have  bees  and  beeswax  for  sale.  This  in- 
formation is  summarized  in  the  annual 
booklet  in  which  is  a  list  of  the  members, 
the  amount  of  honey  they  will  have  for  sale, 
etc. 

Not  content  with  this,  another  booklet  is 
gotten  out,  giving  the  names  of  the  honey- 
buyers  and  their  wants  for  the  season,  this 
list  being  confidential  to  members  only.  A 
l)rinted  slip  is  sent  out  about  the  time  this 
booklet  is  sent,  reading  as  follows: 

Member: — The  Excutlve  Board's  advice  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  price  for  honey  for  tliis  year  will 
be  mailed  you  with  the  booklet  as  soon  as  publisli- 
ed.    In  the  mean  time,  ask  enough. 

E.  B.  Tyrrell,  Sec. 

Another  slip  has  to  do  with  brood  dis- 
eases. The  advice  given  to  any  member 
who  has  a  brood  disease  with  which  he  is 
not  familiar  is  to  write  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
asking  for  a  box  in  which  to  mail  a  sami)le 
of  brood  for  examination.  The  box  is  sent 
out  by  the  government  without  charge,  and 
a  sample  three  inches  square  may  be  for- 
warded for  a  free  examination,  with  instruc- 
tions for  treatment  in  case  a  disease  is  found. 
The  bee-keeper  is  also  advised  to  get  into 
communication  ;t  once  with  Hon.  R.  L. 
Taylor,  Lapeer,  Mich.,  the  State  foul-brood 
inspector,  his  services  costing  nothing,  as 
he  is  paid  by  the  State. 


ARE   BEES  TRUE    HIBERNATORS?      WHAT   IS 
HIBERNATION? 

()N  p.  5S5  of  this  issue  our  old  correspon- 
dent Mr.  .1.  E.  Hand  takes  issue  with  us  on 
the  proposition  that  bees  are  semi-hiberna- 
tors,  and  he  apparently  furnishes  evidence 
in  support  of  his  theory;  but  no  less  an 
authority  than  Entomologist  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  some  of 
the  bees,  during  the  winter,  pass  into  a 
condition  that  approximates  true  hiberna- 
tion, or  what  we  may  call  semi-hibernation. 
While  it  is  true  that  bees  inside  of  a  cluster 
are  very  much  alive  and  active,  the  bees 
forming  the  outside  wall  (for  outdoor  win- 
tering) during  much  of  the  winter  are  chill- 
ed and  inactive.  In  this  condition  they 
will  exist  for  days,  taking  no  food,  and  are, 
to  all  appearances,  dead.  The  bees  that  we 
call  semi-hibernators  are  not  true  hiberna- 
tors,  as  we  understand  it,  because  they  can 
not  exist  indefinitely  throughout  the  winter 
in  this  condition.  There  must  be  a  spell  of 
warm  weather  during  which  they  will  re- 
vive, take  food,  and  apparently  be  none  the 
worse  for  their  experience.  We  have  held 
the  theory  for  some  tiine  that  the  bees  in- 
side of  the  cluster  that  have  been  well  fed 
will  take  the  place  of  those  on  the  outside 
that  have  served  to  form  the  protection-wall 
around  the  general  cluster.  While  this  is 
theory,  it  serves  as  a  basis  for  investigation. 
In  the  case  of  bees  remaining  in  a  chilled 
condition  we  will  say  that  we  have  proved 
that  they  may  remain  that  way  for  a  week 
or  ten  clays,  but  not  very  much  longer. 
Doubtless  white  they  are  chilled  their  vital- 
ity is  drawing  on  the  reserve  food  in  the  in- 
testines. When  that  is  gone,  death  ensues. 
Now,  no  animal,  either  insect  or  quadruped, 
can  remain  in  a  condition  stiff  with  cold  for 
a  period  of  ten  days  unless  it  is  a  hibernator 
of  some  sort. 

Our  correspondent  asks  this  question: 
"Did  you  ever  see  an  animal  or  insect  in  a 
state  of  true  hibernation?  If  you  have,  you 
will  know  they  are  dead  so  far  as  the  power 
of  motion  is  concerned."  Evidently  our 
correspondent  has  never  run  across  a  hiber- 
nating bear  in  midwinter.  His  bearship 
will  appear  to  be  dead;  but  poke  him  a  lit- 
tle, and,  presto!  he  is  about  as  active  and 
furious  as  he  ever  is;  he  will  either  run  or 
attack.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  hibernator, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  is  always  "dead 
so  far  as  the  power  of  motion  is  concerned"? 


THE  FERGUSON  UNCAPPING-MACHINE;  SOME 

OF   ITS   LIMITATIONS   AS   AT 

PRESENT  DESIGNED. 

During  the  last  few  days  we  have  seen  in 
successful  operation  the  Ferguson  uncap- 
ping-machine  at  one  of  the  outyards  of  E. 
D.  Townsend,  located  near  Clarion,  Michi- 
gan. This  was  illustrated  and  described  on 
pages  404  and  405,  July  1st  issue  of  last  year. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  is  the 
machine  that  uses  a  series  of  stationary  ver- 
tical \"-shaped  knives,  between  which  the 
combs  pass  to  remove  the  cappings.     The 
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only  movable  thing  about  the  appliance  is 
the  comb. 

While  the  machine  is  not  suitable  for 
average  conditions  in  an  extracting-yard, 
yet  in  our  judgment  it  works  very  nicely  on 
a  certain  class  of  combs.  Mr.  Townsend 
says  that,  when  Langstroth  frames  without 
spacing  projections  are  placed  in  a  super  so 
that  eight  of  them  will  just  fill  a  ten-frame 
body,  the  machine  uncapper  will  handle 
them  more  easily  and  more  rapidly  than 
the  uncapping-knife.  But  even  if  it  is  no 
more  rapid  it  would  certainly  be  an  advan- 
tage to  use  it  on  such  "  fat "  combs,  because 
the  surface  of  each  comb  is  planed  off  as 
smooth  as  a  board. 

But  having  said  so  much,  the  machine  is 
very  limited  in  its  application.  As  con- 
structed at  the  present  time  it  can  not  be 
used  with  Hoffman  frames,  nor  with  any 
self-spacing  frames,  in  fact.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility, and  even  a  good  prospect,  that  it 
can  be  modified  so  as  to  take  in  such  frames. 
The  ordinary  extracting-combs  as  one  finds 
them  in  the  bee-yard  can  not  be  run  through 
it  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  In  order 
to  get  good  results  with  the  machine  as  at 
present  made,  one  must  have  "fat  "  combs 
of  the  unspaced  tyjie;  and  very  few  bee-keep- 
ers in  the  country  can  have  all  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  hands  of  a  person  without  experi- 
ence, the  Ferguson  (if  the  combs  are  right) 
will  do  twice  or  three  times  as  much  work, 
and  much  better,  than  that  same  person 
could  do  with  an  uncapping-knife;  but  in 
the  case  of  an  old  experienced  extracted -hon- 
ey producer,  familiar  with  the  art  of  uncap- 
ping with  a  Bingham  knife,  the  difference 
in  speed,  says  Mr.  Townsend,  will  not  be  so 
noticeable.  Indeed,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  he  could  work  almost  as  fast  with  a 
knife  as  with  Ihe  machine.  But  even  if  no 
faster  he  likes  it  because  its  work  is  so  jier- 
fect. 

An  ordinary  thick-top  extracting-frame 
without  projections  can  be  used  readily  in 
the  machine;  but  unless  the  frames,  no 
matter  what  the  type,  are  spaced  wide  apart 
or  eight  to  the  ten-frame  super,  they  will  be 
too  "lean"  to  be  cleaned  up  every  time 
with  the  machine.  This  will  necessitate  re- 
handling  with  the  uncapping-knife.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  about  as  quick  to  use 
the  knife  clear  through.  So  far  this  con- 
firms the  experience  of  the  Hutchinson  Bros. 
We  shall  have  some  illustrations  a  little 
later  that  will  show  the  machine  in  use,  and 
Mr.  Townsend  will  tell  his  own  story;  but 
the  editor  could  not  forbear  giving  the  pub- 
lic a  little  advance  information  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  an  uncapper  that  gives  promise 
of  being  more  of  a  success  than  any  thing 
we  have  seen.    

BEES    AND  fruit;   SOME  NEW   AND    IMPOR- 
TANT  EVIDENCE   FROM  DOOWTTLE. 

Attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  the 
article  by  G.  M.  Doolittle,  in  his  regular  de- 
jjartment,  p.  581,  on  the  question  of  wheth- 
er bees  are  the  original  despoilers  of  fruit. 


Our  correspondent  shows  how  birds  and 
mice  make  the  original  perforations  in  the 
fruit  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  be  ob- 
served by  any  human  being  ordinarily. 
The  bees  coming  on  later,  during  the  mid- 
dle hours  of  the  day,  receive  the  blame  for 
making  all  the*  mischief. 

Some  years  ago,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, some  neighbors  of  ours  complained 
that  our  bees  were  puncturing  their  grapes, 
and  it  certainly  looked  like  it.  I^ater  in- 
vestigation showed  that  a  little  bird  known 
as  the  Cape  May  warbler  (Dendroica  H- 
grina)  came  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  with  their  sharp  beaks  made 
a  perforation  in  every  grape  on  the  bunch, 
liees  coming  on  later  were  observed  stick- 
ing their  tongues  into  the  grapes,  and,  of 
course,  were  accused  of  doing  aU  the  dam- 
age. The  case  Mr.  Doolittle  refers  to  is  only 
one  among  many  others  like  this,  showing 
how  bees  are  often  falsely  accused. 

While  it  is  true  that  they  are  annoying 
while  hovering  around  broken  fruit,  it  may 
be  said  that  lliey  are  appropriating  the 
juices  of  a  product  that  was  already  dam- 
aged, and  which  would  be  unmarketable, 
even  if  the  bees  had  never  come  near  it. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  would 
take  issue  with  our  correspondent.  Mr. 
Doolittle  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
bees  can  puncture  fruit,  but  asserts  that 
they  never  do.  All  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  shows,  we  believe,  that  bees 
can  not.  They  are  not  i^ossessed  of  cutting 
jaws,  like  the  wasps.  That  was  conclusive- 
ly proven  at  the  famous  letter  trial,  where 
the  bees  were  completely  exonerated  by  the 
jury.  As  the  government  expert,  Frank 
Benton,  testified  at  the  time,  bees  can  gnaw 
a  piece  of  wood  or  make  holes  in  cloth  be- 
cause they  can  grab  small  splinters  or  fiber 
in  their  mandibles  and  pull  them  apart, 
just  as  we  can  unravel  a  rope  or  a  piece  of 
burlap  with  our  fingers;  but  the  skin  of  any 
fruit  is  smooth  and  without  fiber.  The 
fact,  then,  that  bees  can  make  holes  in 
cloth  by  no  means  proves  that  they  can  cut 
the  skin  of  a  sound  grape,  a  plum,  or  a 
peach.  Bees  have  tried  repeatedly  to  make 
incisions  through  the  skin  of  fruit,  as  has 
been  shown  repr atedly  by  various  investi- 
gators; but  that  beautiful  balance  in  nature 
that  we  see  so  often  has  provided  against 
this. 

We  take  the  view  that  they  would  punc- 
ture fruit  if  they  coz</c//  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  make  incisions  through  the  skin  of  fruit 
is  the  best  evidence  that  they  can  not.  They 
will  lob,  as  we  know,  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. They  will  ap])ropriate  any  thing 
sweet  they  can  get  during  a  dearth  of  hon- 
ey; but  no  authentic  evidence,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  as  yet  been  produced  showing 
that  bees  have  ever  punctured  sound  fruit. 
Many  times  they  apparently  are  guilty  of 
the  act;  but  extended  investigation  has  ex- 
onerated them  m  every  case.  While  God 
makes  one  set  of  animals  prey  on  others,  he 
has  not  made  a  bee  so  that  it  can  prey  on 
perfectly  sound  fruit. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Db.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


I  LIKE  Mr.  Fowls'  veil,  p.  557,  but  I  don't 
like  the  extra  denim  shirt  that  goes  with  it. 
One  shirt  is  hot  enough  in  good  bee  weath- 
er. 

W.  R.  Wiggins'  water-bottle,  page  246,  is 
good,  but  I  suspect  he  will  find  it  better 
and  cheaper  to  have  a  tub  of  water  with 
cork-chips  thrown  in. 

Terry,  PracUcal  Farmer,  p.  66,  accuses 
Fletcher,  the  chew-chew  man,  of  eating  too 
fast.  Now,  isn't  that  a  joke?  Fletcher 
spends  14  minutes  at  a  meal;  Terry,  40  to  60. 

Virgin  queens  have  a  i)assion  for  tearing 
holes  in  queen-cells  without  reference  to 
what  may  be  in  the  cells.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  queen-cells  have  been  caged  I 
have  known  the  young  queen  after  emerg- 
ing to  dig  a  hole  in  the  side  of  her  own  cell. 

F.  L.  Pollock,  page  552,  takes  50  lbs.  ex- 
tracted white  honey  as  the  average  yield 
the  country  o\'er.  Is  there  any  way  of 
knowing  whether  that  is  correct?  [If  a  bee- 
keeper's locality  will  not  average  50  lbs.  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  he  had  better  move 
to  pastures  new  if  he  can. — Ed.] 

"Usually  with  a  first  swarm,  the  old 
queen  and  the  swarm  leave  just  before  or 
just  about  the  time  that  the  virgins  from 
the  cells  begin  to  hatch,"  p.  497.  Doesn't 
the  first  swarm  usually  issue  about  the  time 
the  first  cell  is  sealed?  It  may  issue  a  good 
deal  sooner;  but  I  never  heard  before  of  one 
waiting  till  a  virgin  was  about  to  emerge. 

Replying  to  F.  E.  Monckton,  I  don't 
know  of  any  test  by  which  a  bee-keeper  can 
tell  beet  from  cane  sugar.  Neither  do  I  be- 
lieve granulated  sugar  from  beets  is  death 
to  bees  in  winter.  I  have  fed  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  I  suppose  much  of  it 
was  beet  sugar.  So  have  others,  yet  I  don't 
know  that  any  one  has  reported  bad  results, 
although  in  England  they  insist  that  only 
cane  sugar  should  be  used.  Yet  the  pure- 
food  law  should  not  allow  beet  sugar  to  be 
sold  as  cane.  [Ijike  Dr.  Miller,  we  have  fed 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  both  beet  and 
cane  sugar;  but  so  far  we  have  failed  to  de- 
tect any  difference  in  favor  of  one  over  the 
other.  Some  English  writers  have,  how- 
ever, asserted  that  cane  sugar  is  far  superi- 
or to  beet. — Ed.] 

A.  I.  Root,  page  570,  in  the  American  Re- 
vision you  will  tind  no  mention  of  the  Sav- 
ior eating  honey.  But  it  was  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  a  man  of  whom  the  Sav- 
ior said  no  greater  had  been  born.  [Thank 
you,  doctor,  for  having  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  a  little  careless  in  reading  my  Bi- 
ble. The  first  passage  I  had  in  mind  does 
not,  come  to  examine  it,  mention  honey; 
and  I  find  the  American  Revision  has  taken 
out  the  word  "honeycomb"  as  you  state. 


But  there  is,  however,  a  side-reading  say- 
ing, "Many  ancient  authorities  add  'and  a 
honeycomb.'" — A.  I.  R.] 

Testing  hens  is  wisely  favored,  page  505. 
Dairymen  in  this  region  have  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  testing  their  cows.  It's  easier 
to  test  bees  than  to  test  hens  or  cows.  They 
test  themselves  automatically,  and  all  the 
bee-keeper  has  to  do  is  to  record  the  results 
of  the  tests.  But  what  good  to  test  hens, 
cows,  or  bees,  if  no  advantage  of  the  tests  be 
taken  by  sorting  out  and  breeding  from  the 
best?  The  hen-men  and  the  cow-men  do 
this,  but  I'm  afraid  not  many  bee-men  do. 
Yet  it  pays  bee-men,  probably,  as  much  as 
it  does  hen  men  and  cow-men. 

The  drouth  this  year  was,  I  think,  a  lit- 
tle the  worst  I  ever  knew.  The  flow  stop- 
ped .July  10,  and  pastures  became  as  brown 
as  in  winter  except  spots  of  green.  It  look- 
ed as  if  clover  might  be  dead  beyond  recov- 
ery. Aug.  15  came  a  heavy  rain,  and  grad- 
ually the  dead  surface  came  to  life  almost 
as  if  by  miracle.  I've  just  been  out  through 
the  pastures,  Aug.  31,  and  I'm  not  sure  I 
ever  knew  them  more  thickly  carpeted  with 
clover!  Hurrah  for  next  year!  [The  drouth 
seems  to  be  broken  all  over  the  country; 
and  the  best  part  of  it  is,  white  clover  is 
very  much  in  evidence.  A  summer  drouth 
does  not  seem  to  affect  the  clovers;  but  a 
fall  drouth,  or  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing during  winter,  has  a  disastrous  effect. 
Indications  are  certainly  good  for  a  clover 
crop  next  year.  We  base  this  statement  on 
an  extended  trip  through  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  Ontario,  and  Michigan. 
We  assume  that  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  those  States  prevail  also  in  all  other 
sections  where  clover  grows. — Ed.] 

After  reading  about  tendency  toward 
extracted  rather  than  comb  honey,  p.  542,  I 
made  a  comparison  of  present  prices  with 
those  of  ten  years  ago.  Taking  those  quo- 
tations which  give  prices  for  both  kinds  of 
honey,  and  taking  highest  figures  for  each, 
I  find  that  for  Sept.  1,  1910,  the  price  of 
comb  is  91  per  cent  inore  than  the  price  of 
extracted;  while  for  Sept.  1,  1900,  it  is  100 
per  cent  more.  That  surprises  me  a  little. 
I  had  not  supposed  extracted  was  so  low  in 
comparison  with  comb,  and  I  supposed  it 
had  gained  more  than  it  really  has.  Anoth- 
er thing  is  a  little  surprising.  Taking  those 
best  prices,  it  appears  that  comb  honey  is 
only  b]4.  per  cent  higher  now  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  extracted  only  1%  per 
cent  higher.  In  the  face  of  advances  in  all 
other  lines  that's  a  bit  discouraging.  [These 
figures  go  to  support  our  statement  on  page 
582,  but  the  actual  difTerence  is  not  so  great 
as  we  supposed.  However,  it  is  enough  to 
make  it  felt.  You  say  it  is  a  bit  discourag- 
ing that  there  is  not  a  greater  advance  in 
view  of  the  advance  in  other  food  stuffs. 
If  you  will  stop  to  think,  you  will  see  there 
has  been  no  greater  advance  in  sugars  and 
syrups.  If  these  went  up  in  price  we  would 
naturally  expect  honey  to  do  likewise. — 
Ed.] 
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Sittings 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Virgil  Weaver's  prediction  of  the  honey 
crop  for  1910  makes  interesting  reading  be- 
side the  crop  reports  that  have  of  late  been 
coming  in. 

■^ 

One  of  the  minor  advantages  of  a  steam- 
heated  honey-knife  is  that  it  shaves  off  the 
cappings  and  does  not  break  the  comb  down 
as  much  as  a  colder  knife. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  let  our  honey 
ri])en,  I  believe  there  is  much  in  what  Mr. 
Greiner  says,  page  342,  June  1,  in  the  value 
of  extracting  during  the  flow  to  secure  a 
large  yield. 

4>- 

That  steam  uncapping-knife  is  a  decided 
success.  The  only  fault  we  find  with  it  is, 
it  is  a  little  heavy  at  first  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  its  use.  It  certainly  slices  off  the 
cappings  nicely,  though. 

Fred  Wulf's  experience  in  selling  honey  is 
of  value,  page  o49,  .June  1.  He  says  he  tries 
to  get  the  storekeepers  started,  and  get 
them  to  place  the  honey  where  it  will  be 
seen.     This  is  often  half  the  battle. 

We  have  used  this  season  an  automobile 
for  out'/ards,  and  find  it  a  great  conven- 
ience. I  believe  we  can  take  care  of  one  or 
two  more  yards  of  bees  in  the  same  time  as 
before,  when  we  depended  altogether  on 
horses. 

Dr.  Miller,  page  338,  June  1,  says  he  uses, 
in  introducing  a  queen,  a  double  wire  cloth 
between  the  colony  and  the  super  that  has 
his  queen.  Is  this  cloth  simply  folded  dou- 
ble, or  is  there  a  space  between  each  layer 
of  cloth?  [We  understood  that  there  was  a 
space  between. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Dadant  page  336,  June  1,  gives  in  a 
nutshell  the  whole  truth  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  new  and  old  foundation.  The  new  is 
better  than  the  old  until  the  weather  or  the 
bees  can  warm  up  the  old,  when  there  ap- 
pef  rs  to  be  no  diflfererence. 

Wesley's  remarks  concerning  the  retailer, 
page  340,  June  1,  are  worth  remembering. 
Surely  the  more  retailers  we  have  the  larger 
profits  they  must  have  to  live.  Suppose 
there  were  half  as  many  retail  grocers  as 
farmers;  we  can  readily  see  what  enormous 
prices  they  would  have  to  charge  in  order  to 
live. 

Reference  is  made  by  the  editor  page  401, 
•July  1,  to  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 


of  the  Review,  on  the  loss  of  honey  by  run- 
ning an  extractor  by  hand  rather  than  by 
power.  Estimating  the  loss  at  one  pound 
lier  ten-frame  super,  i..  a  crop  of  20,000  lbs. 
the  loss  would  amount  to  500  lbs.  I  believe 
our  own  loss  has  been  much  greater  than 
that,  and  another  year  we  mean  to  use  pow- 
er. Where  bee-escapes  are  used,  the  honey 
cools  to  some  extent  and  the  loss  is  much 
greater. 

The  discussion  on  pages  72  and  73,  Feb. 
1,  on  absorbents  vs.  sealed  covers,  is  one  of 
much  interest,  showing,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  both  parties  are  at  least  partly  right, 
or  that  both  methods  are  practical.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit,  when  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed, of  taking  pains  to  look  and  see 
where  the  opposing  parties  are  located,  and, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  those  who  prefer  seal- 
ed covers  live  much  further  south  than 
those  who  prefer  absorbing  cushions,  with 
colder  winters.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  can  wdnter  bees  very  well,  even  in  this 
climate,  with  sealed  covers;  but  my  own  ex- 
perience is  that  we  can  do  better  without 
them.  Under  sealed  covers,  I  have  found 
the  brood-chamber  quite  too  wet  in  spring 
to  suit  me;  while  with  absorbing  cushions 
above,  the  brood-chamber  is  dry  and  clean. 
In  early  spring  we  always  find  the  cushions 
damp  on  top,  but  never  on  the  under  side 
unless  from  a  leaky  cover,  and  this  damp- 
ness all  dries  out  long  before  we  take  the 
cushions  ofT  in  May.  I  much  prefer  my 
surplus  moisture  to  be  in  the  cushion  rather 
than  in  the  brood-chamber. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  too  much  upward 
ventilation  has  been  given  through  absorb- 
ent cushions.  With  the  mercury  at  20°  be- 
low, there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  cold 
air  at  the  entrance  of  a  hive  to  drive  the 
lighter  warm  air  above  the  cluster  of  bt  es 
up  through  the  porous  cushion.  I  used  to 
think  that  clean  burlap  was  the  best  thing 
to  lay  over  the  frames  before  putting  on 
cushions,  and  have  made  my  hands  sore 
rubbing  propolis  from  old  cloth  before  using 
it,  but  of  late  years  have  found  it  unnecessary 
to  remove  all  the  propolis.  A  board  laid 
over  part  of  the  brood-chamber  before  the 
cushion  is  laid  on  works  well,  or  two  boards 
laid  on  top  loosely  will  allow  enough  up- 
ward ventilation  to  keep  the  brood-chamber 
dry.  Where  upward  ventilation  is  given 
through  cushions,  only  a  very  small  en- 
trance is  needed.  Two  inches  long  by  % 
high  is  ample,  or  a  ^^-inch  hole  alone. 

Of  quite  as  much  importance  as  warm 
cushions  is  a  small  brood-chamber  for  small 
colonies.  We  are  successfully  wintering 
small  colonies  on  four  Langstroth  frames. 

From  what  you  say,  Mr.  Editor,  in  foot- 
note, page  121,  Feb.  15,  I  infer  that  your 
hive-covers  come  down  close  upon  the  cush- 
ion. This  may  make  quite  a  difference,  as 
in  our  hives  there  is  quite  a  chamber  above 
the  cushion,  and  some  circulation  of  air; 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  warms  up  in  spring 
the  cushions  lose  all  their  moisture  without 
taking  them  off  the  hives. 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  LOUIS  SCHOLL,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


TWO   EXTREMES. 

There's  such  a  thing  as  having  things  at 
extremes  in  one's  apiary  work.  The  writer 
may  claim  such  to  exist  in  his  own,  in  that 
one  of  his  assistants  hails  from  far-oflf  Can- 
ada while  the  other  is  a  real  Mexican.  Both 
have  been  hard  workers  so  far.  The  strang- 
est part  about  them,  however,  is  that  the 
Canadian  likes  our  hot  weather  while  the 
Mexican  does  not. 

THE   TEXAS   HONEY   CROP. 

Although  the  Texas  crojo  is  a  short  one 
this  year,  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  there  is  more 
than  half  a  crop,  taking  into  consideration 
the  entire  State.  Many  localities  have  been 
favored  with  a  good  crop,  while  others  have 
fallen  short  of  the  average,  and  still  others 
have  had  less  than  even  half  a  crop.  As  a 
whole,  however,  the  bee-keepers  can  not 
complain.  The  good  prices  received  will 
aid  quite  a  little  in  making  up  for  the  short- 
age. 

THE   NATIONAL   CONVENTION. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  the  place  of  the  Nation- 
Bee-keepers'  convention  this  year,  which 
will  be  held  Oct.  12  and  13.  From  the  no- 
tices that  have  appeared,  the  prospects  are 
good  for  a  big  old-time  bee-keepers'  meet- 
ing. The  "carload  of  bee-keepers "  idea  is 
a  good  one,  and  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
several  of  them  en  route  to  the  convention 
this  year.  The  prospects  for  a  carload  from 
Chicago  to  Albany  are  bright,  and  all  those 
who  can  join  this  from  the  West  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Let  us 
all  hope  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  best 
meetings  the  National  has  had. 
-^ 

KEEPING   MORE   BEES. 

Specialty  is  the  order  of  the  day  to  such 
an  extent  nowadays  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  great  many  bee-keepers  to  fall  more 
and  more  in  line  with  this  trend  toward  sjie- 
cialism.  Editor  Hutchinson,  of  the  Revieiv, 
has  advocated  this  matter  to  a  great  extent, 
and  it  has  been  bearing  fruit.  His  "  keep 
more  bees"  has  been  heard  far  and  wide, 
and  is  in  many  a  bee-keeper's  mouth.  The 
writer,  although  working  along  those  very 
lines  years  ago,  before  he  read  the  Review, 
has  known  of  the  value  of  specializing  in 
certain  lines  of  work.  It  enables  one  to  ac- 
complish more  with  little  more  exj^ense, 
bringing  in  greater  returns  with  a  larger 
profit.  But  it  takes  a  man  with  business 
get-up  to  do  it.  Then  it  takes  a  location 
that  will  allow  it;  then  a  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  right  kind  of  hives  and  ap- 
pliances must  be  adopted.  Some  special  ar- 
ticles on  the  latter  would  be  interesting  to 
some  of  us. 


SELLING   YOUR  OWN   CROP. 

In  one  respect  our  Texas  bee-keepers  are 
ahead  of  their  brothers  up  north.  Instead 
of  selling  to  commission  men,  as  is,  appar- 
ently, the  more  general  custom  in  the 
North,  the  majority  of  our  extensive  bee- 
keepers sell  direct  to  the  retailer  or  to  the 
consumer.  In  this  way  they  cut  out  the 
middlemen's  profit,  and  this  means  that 
this  profit  goes  into  their  own  pocket.  Many 
of  our  smaller  bee-keepers  sell  all  their  hon- 
ey in  this  way,  while  a  good  many  others 
sell  to  wholesale  dealers  from  whom  they 
get  from  j/i  to  lyi  cts.  per  lb.  less  than  if 
they  sold  direct.  These  latter  are  men 
who,  in  the  first  place,  claim  that  they  are 
not  adapted  for  selling  honey  themselves, 
or  else  that  they  do  not  know  how.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  producers  who  prefer 
to  sell  their  entire  crop  in  this  way,  claim- 
ing that  they  can  do  better  to  let  the  whole- 
saler do  the  selling  for  the  difference  in  the 
price;  but  the  time  is  here  when  more  and 
more  are  selling  direct  and  at  a  good  price. 


HAVE   HONEY   PRICES   ADVANCED.' 

In  my  old  account-book  I  have  found 
some  figures  that  have  made  me  think  this 
matter  over  seriously.  .Just  fifteen  years 
ago  our  crop  was  something  like  3000  lbs., 
of  which  about  one-third  was  section  honey 
and  the  rest  extracted.  The  sections  were 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  8^  cts.  each, 
while  the  extracted  was  sold  in  the  home 
market  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  60  cts.  a  gallon,  or  5  cts. 
per  lb.  There  was  so  little  demand  for  ex- 
tracted honey  in  the  markets  that  we  could 
not  ship  it  out;  but  not  being  able  to  sell  all 
of  it  in  the  home  market  the  rest  was  final- 
ly shipped  off  for  o%  cts.  per  lb.  It  was 
amber  honey,  but  fine  in  quality.  Gradu- 
ally the  price  went  up  to  5  cts.  for  extracted 
honey  and  9  for  section.  Later  on,  section 
honey  was  quoted  at  11  cts.  per  lb.;  but 
about  this  time  bulk  comb  honey  came  in 
and  very  soon  took  the  place  of  the  section 
honey.  It  was  first  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  6>^cts.,  while  the  extracted  brought  5  in 
a  limited  market.  From  this  time  the 
prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  honey  have  gone 
up  from  X  to  X  ct.  a  year.  Several  years 
ago  the  reigning  prices  were  8  cts.  for  bulk 
comb  and  6  for  extracted.  This  difference 
of  2  cts.  per  lb.  between  the  two  kinds  was 
established  and  will  remain.  To-day  10  cts. 
is  the  average  price  for  bulk  comb  honey, 
and  8  for  extracted.  Some  who  sell  direct 
are  realizing  even  better  than  this. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  in  Texas  can  safe- 
ly say  that  the  prices  of  honey  have  kept 
pace  wuth  other  articles  of  food.  The  prices 
mentioned  above  are  for  the  honey  f.  o.  b. 
at  the  bee-keeper's  shipping-point,  in  a 
wholesale  way.  The  dealer  has  to  pay  the 
freight,  add  his  commission,  and  then 
make  a  profit  when  selling  to  his  customers. 
In  the  retail  market  our  bulk  comb  honey 
brings  15  to  18  cts.  per  lb.  at  the  present 
time. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


BEES   INJURING  FRUIT:   WHEN   BEES  WORK 

ON   FRUIT,    WHAT  BREAKS  THE   SKIN 

IN  THE   FIRST   PLACE? 

"  I'm  in  trouble.  My  neighbor  says  my 
bees  are  eating  up  all  his  pears,  and  sting- 
ing the  children  when  they  go  to  pick  them 
up.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"First,  take  him  some  honey  and  tell 
him  you  are  very  sorry  the  bees  are  incon- 
veniencing him." 

"  But  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for  that.  I  told 
him  I  had  as  good  right  to  keep  bees  as  he 
had  to  raise  pears.  And  he  got  mad  and 
swore  at  me." 

'That  was  where  you  made  a  great  mis- 
take, and  just  where  very  many  fail. 
While,  without  doubt,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  keep  bees,  yet  the  man  who  is  an- 
noyed by  them  can  not  see  why  you  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  something  which  he 
thinks  is  destroying  his  property  and  keep- 
ing the  children  from  gathering  it." 

"  Yes,  but  he  said  my  bees  were  eating  up 
his  i^ears.  And  I  told  him  that  bees  never 
make  the  first  start  on  any  fruit — that  if  he 
would  keep  his  chickens  away  from  the 
pears,  so  they  would  not  go  along  and  take 
a  mouthful  or  two  from  each  pear,  the  bees 
would  not  touch  them  at  all.  He  told  me  I 
was  a  liar,  and  I  got  hot." 

"Well,  well.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
should  have  given  our  pursuit  the  black 
eye  in  that  way.  If  he  had  told  you  that 
he  once  kept  bees,  and  knew  that  bees 
would  enlarge  an  entrance  to  their  hive,  and 
narrow  down  wood  separators  by  biting 
them,  and  that  they  could  bite  through  a 
pear,  peach,  or  grape  skin  just  as  well,  you 
would  ha\'e  found  yourself  without  a  rea- 
sonable response. 

"  Now%  while  I  am  free  to  admit  that  bees 
could  tear  open  the  skin  to  fruits,  I  have 
never  known  of  their  so  doing,  although  I 
was  once  almost  certain  that  they  did  do  it. 
8ome  twenty  years  ago  there  came  a  dearth 
of  nectar  at  just  the  time  a  much-prized 
kind  of  pear  was  ripe.  I  had  no  chickens, 
yet  the  bees  fairly  swarmed  on  the  i)ears  on 
the  ground.  On  a  closer  inspection  I  found 
the  bees  were  also  at  work  on  those  in  the 
tree;  but  I  noted  that,  instead  of  the  skin 
being  gnawed  so  that  the  bees  could  work 
through  it,  each  pear  on  which  they  worked 
had  a  deep  hole  going  well  down  toward  the 
center.  This  I  knew  was  not  the  work  of 
the  bees,  so  I  got  up  as  soon  as  there  was 
any  light  the  next  morning  and  stationed 
myself  in  a  little  thicket  near  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  I  could  see,  an  oriole  or  golden  rob- 
in, as  they  are  called  here,  came  into  the 
tree;  then  another  and  another,  till  there 
were  some  ten  or  twelve  of  them  at  work  on 
those  pears.     And  they  did  not  seem  satis- 


fied to  stay  at  any  one  pear  for  any  length 
of  time,  but,  taking  a  mouthful  or  two  out 
of  one,  they  would  go  to  another,  and  so  on. 
During  the  day  not  a  bird  of  this  kind  was 
seen  about  the  tree;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
my  early  morning  watch  I  should  have 
felt  that  the  bees  were  the  real  enemy  of  my 
fruit." 

"You  spoke  of  grapes.  Another  neigh- 
bor often  accuses  my  bees  of  destroying  his 
grapes." 

"Bees  and  grapes  have  been  discussed  for 
ages,  almost;  and  I  have  always  claimed 
that  bees  could  bite  through  a  grape-skin  if 
they  set  out  to  do  so.  At  certain  times  dur- 
ing the  past  I  have  been  almost  convinced 
that  they  really  did  do  it.  I  grow  eight 
different  kinds  of  grapes,  among  which  is 
the  variety  known  as  the  Worden.  This  is 
a  large  black  grape,  but  not  as  sweet  as 
some  of  my  other  kinds.  After  a  little  I 
noticed  that  the  bees  were  at  work  on  these 
Wordens,  but  on  no  other  kinds.  Two 
days  after  they  had  commenced  work  on 
the  grapes,  on  passing  by  these  vines  I 
found  the  bees  fairly  swarming  on  the 
bunches  next  to  the  wood-shed,  which  was 
partly  filled  with  wood.  As  this  shed  broke 
the  wind  it  was  much  warmer  here  than  at 
the  other  end  of  the  vines,  and  I  thought 
that  this  was  why  the  bees  worked  here. 
The  skin  of  the  grapes  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  bunches  was  badly  mangled,  and  in 
many  cases  there  were  two  and  even  three 
bees  inside  the  skins  sucking  up  the  juices. 
I  went  to  Mr.  Clark's  Wordens,  but  not  a 
bee  nor  an  injured  grape  was  to  be  seen. 
Every  thing  i)ointed  to  the  bees  till  the 
next  day.  On  returning  I  picked  a  pan  of 
the  Worden  grai)es,  fearing  the  bees  would 
ruin  all  of  them,  and  set  this  pan  in  the 
wood-shed.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  all 
of  the  ujiper  grai)es  in  that  i)an  with  skins 
mangled  the  same  as  those  on  the  bunches 
the  bees  were  at  work  on,  when  I  went  to 
the  wood-shed  about  10  a.m.  for  an  armful 
of  wood.  On  a  close  examination  I  found 
mouse -droppings  scattered  about  among 
the  grapes.  I  now  had  the  clue  to  the  mat- 
ter, as  I  knew  that,  in  all  the  cases  which 
had  come  under  my  notice,  the  bees  had 
worked  on  the  grapes  which  were  next  to 
some  building,  pile  of  wood,  stone,  or  rub- 
bish of  some"  kind  which  would  harbor 
mice.  I  took  the  pan  of  grapes  from  the 
shed,  removed  every  bunch  from  the  vines 
on  which  the  bees  were  at  work,  and  put 
them  in  the  house.  The  bees  hovered  about 
the  other  bunches  and  crawled  over  the 
grapes  for  nearly  an  hour,  growing  less  and 
less,  till  at  one  o'clock,  the  time  they  were 
the  thickest  the  day  before,  all  the  bees  had 
left,  only  a  stray  one,  now  and  then,  hover- 
ing about.  The  next  morning  I  was  at  the 
Worden  vines  before  any  bees  had  thought 
of  getting  out,  and  found  some  twenty 
bunches,  nearest  the  woodshed,  with  the 
grapes  having  their  skins  all  mangled  like 
those  picked  off  the  day  before.  I  left  them 
to  see  the  result,  and  the  bees  swarmed  on 
them  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  shining." 
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BREEDING  ENTIRELY  FROM    ONE   QUEEN 
IN  A  SEASON. 


Do  we    Require  an    Island  Apiary  for    Breeding 
the  Best  Queens? 


BY  SAMUEL  SIMMINS. 


In  my  1888  edition,  and  in  each  succeed- 
ing issue  of  my  book,  I  stated  that  "unre- 
stricted or  indiscriminate  swarming  is  to- 
tally at  variance  with  all  true  principles  of 
breeding.  To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  queens  be 
carefully  bred  from  the  best  stock  only." 

I  believe  most  advanced  bee-keepers  are 
now  agreed  upon  these  points;  but  many 
do  not  follow  the  plan  set  out  in  the  last 
sentence.  It  will  be  observed  that  all 
queens  are  to  be  reared  for  the  season  from 
one  stock,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  from  just 
one  queen  only.  In  my  own  practice  I  go 
further  than  this,  for,  while  breeding  the 
whole  of  my  queens  for  any  one  season  from 
one  selected  queen  only,  I  also  rear  my 
drones  for  the  same  period  from  the  daugh- 
ter or  granddaughter  of  one  other  queen 
which  was  used  for  producing  the  queens  in 
some  preceding  year.  In  this  way  I  have 
been  able  to  register  a  pedigree  strain  for 
the  lasL  ten  years  through  the  male  parent- 
age as  well  as  the  descent  of  the  queen- 
rearing  mothers,  thus  securing  all  the  most 
desirable  traits  in  a  fixed  strain  of  honey- 
gatherers. 

Thus,  if  once  in  two  or  three  years  I  find 
one  among  a  number  imported  has  some 
very  desirable  trait  worth  appropriating  she 
is  used  for  rearing  queens  one  year,  and  in 
succeeding  years  her  granddaughter,  whose 
parent  and  grandparent  were  also  mated  to 
my  pedigree  drones,  will  carry  the  com- 
bined qualities  forward  in  the  male  line. 
In  occasionally  bringing  in  one  of  my  own 
home-reared  queens,  already  in  the  line  of 
pedigree  stock,  as  a  queen-mother  for  the 
season,  she  has  been  under  close  observa- 
tion for  at  least  the  whole  of  one  season,  or 
it  may  be  between  two  and  three  seasons, 
maintaining  certain  good  qualities  without 
variation.  The  practice  of  allowing  bees  to 
swarm,  and  leaving  their  own  selection  of 
young  queens  to  follow,  is  as  bad  as  that  of 
allowing  stocks  to  supersede  queens  at  their 
own  sweet  will.  Moreover,  in  the  average 
apiary  drones  are  allowed  to  be  reared  in  a 
number  of  stocks,  while  queens  are  bred 
from  several  mothers  during  the  same  sea- 
son. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  apiarist, 
whether  he  be  a  honey-producer  or  queen- 
rearer,  is  pretty  much  at  a  standstill,  or 
finds  his  stocks  sometimes  just  a  little  bet- 
ter, or  more  often  a  great  deal  worse,  than 
the  average. 

I  am  able  to  state  from  long  experience 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  securing  genuine 


progress  as  regards  standard  breeding  stock, 
and  hence,  for  all  purposes,  where  more 
than  one  queen-mother  is  used  for  the  sea- 
son, or  more  than  one  other  queen  for 
drones  during  the  same  year.  Further- 
more, that  no  fixed  strain,  having  all-round 
desirable  traits,  will  be  secured  where  the 
pedigree  is  not  definitely  registered  through 
the  drone-mother  succession,  even  more 
than  by  the  registration  of  the  queen  moth- 
ers, though  that,  of  course,  can  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

AIDS  TO   ISOLATION. 

Now,  is  isolation  on  some  island,  or  with- 
in some  large  unoccui:)ied  area,  really  nec- 
essary? The  unoccupied  locality  might  be 
difficult  to  find,  or,  if  found,  would  perhaps 
be  inconveniently  situated;  while  a  small 
island  would  probably  be  equally  incon- 
venient, possibly  a  very  windy  spot,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bees  would  most  like- 
ly require  feeding  all  the  time  with  both 
syrup  and  artificial  pollen.  This  process 
would  not  only  be  costly,  but  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  negative  results. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  queen- 
rearer  has  determined  to  use  only  one  queen 
for  the  males,  and  one  for  producing  his 
queens  to  mate  with  those  drones,  then  I 
am  assured  he  has  alreatiy  started  on  the 
right  road  —  toward  isolation.  That  is  his 
first  step,  and  thereafter  he  will  know 
just  what  drones  his  queens  have  mated 
with,  as  I  have  already  proved  in  my  own 
experience.  Presuming  the  rearer  is  using 
Italians  he  will  produce  drones  quite  differ- 
ent from  any  in  the  neighborhood;  and  if 
his  selection  has  been  made  on  the  right 
lines,  any  ordinary  Italians  or  mongrel 
drones  that  may  exist  near  him  will  not  be 
so  strong  on  the  wing  as  his  own,  and 
therefore  he  will  have  but  a  small  proi)or- 
tion  of  mismated  queens,  and  certainly  not 
enough  to  account  for  the  expense  or  incon- 
venience of  setting  up  an  isolated  or  island 
apiary. 

DEFINITE     CONTROL     AND      SELECTION      OF 
DRONES. 

Jiut  sui^pose  I  told  you  I  had  already  a 
method  of  actually  controlling  the  act  of 
mating,  do  you  think  I  would  try  to  mate  a 
queen  to  just  one  selected  drone,  or  one  in 
ten,  or  even  one  in  twenty?  Does  the  read- 
er not  imagine  that  the  very  drone  the  api- 
arist would  himself  pick  out  might  be  less 
fit,  less  hardy,  less  virile,  than  fifty  otht  rs? 
No!  I  would  allow  the  queen  to  have  i  he 
choice  fnmi  at  least  fifty  to  one  hundred 
males  in  full  fiight  (from  my  selected  drone 
mother),  when  the  chances  are  she  would 
mate  with  the  best — the  most  liardy,  strong- 
winged,  and  fully  virile  male  in  fifty  or  one 
hundred,  as  the  case  might  be. 

I  do  not  imjjly  that,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  breeder  will  leave  for  o]»en 
flight  the  whole  of  the  drones  his  best 
queen  may  be  able  to  produce  at  the  ex- 
pense of  normal  stores;  but  that  he  will 
constantly  be  weeding  out  such  as  do  not 
appear  to  him  to  conform  to  the  type  he  is 
striving  to  maintain. 
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AVith  regard  to  the  definite  control  of  fer- 
tilization, I  may  say  this  has  been  the 
dream  of  my  many  years  of  experimental 
and  practical  bee  culture.  Fertilization  by 
hand  and  mechanical  means  I  have  tried 
with  untiring  patience,  but  without  much 
success  hitherto;  and  in  years  gone  by  the 
process  was  repeatedly  conducted  at  my 
apiary  in  the  presence  of  the  late  F.  R. 
Cheshire,  who  was  able  to  report  a  partial 
success  resulting  from  one  of  my  experi- 
ments. 

The  flight  of  drones  and  queens  in  con- 
fined areas  has  also  given  me  much  unprof- 
itable occupation,  except  that  such  experi- 
ments may  at  last  have  led  me  to  the  real 
so'ution  of  the  whole  problem,  as  I  can  now 
see  quite  clearly  just  why  all  such  trials 
have  been  doomed  to  failure.  I  hope  to 
refer  again  to  this  most  interesting  subject 
at  no  distant  date. 

Heathfield,  Sussex,  Eng.,  Dec.  20,  1909. 


A    FLAT,  METAL  -  ROOFED,    VENTILATED 
COVER, 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 


The  needs  that  brought  about  the  design 
of  this  cover  were  these:  A  cover  that  could 
be  made  at  the  local  planing-mill;  one  that 
would  be  cheaper  than  those  regular  styles 
manufactured;  one  the  wind  could  not  blow 
off  easily,  and  a  cover  that  would  turn  the 
rain,  protecting  the  sections  during  the 
heaviest  rainstorms.     Wooden  covers  warp 


and  check  so  much  in  this  climate  that 
nothing  but  a  metal-roofed  cover  will  stand 
any  term  of  years. 

This  cover  consists  of  ten  pieces — nine  of 
wood  and  one  of  sheet  tin,  iron,  or  galvan- 
ized iron  to  shed  the  water.  First  there  are 
the  two  main  cover-boards,  an  inch  and  a 
half  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  hive, 
and  their  combined  width  just  the  width  of 
the  hive.  Then  there  are  two  strips  I4  inch 
wide,  each,  that  are  nailed  across  the  ends, 
making  this  cover-board  with  strips  just  the 
length  of  the  hive.  Next  we  have  two  strips 
of  inch  stuff  two  inches  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  width  of  the  hive.  These  are  nailed 
on  the  top  at  each  end  into  the  ends  of  the 
cover-boards.     These    lop  end-strips,   with 


the  ^-inch  end  strips  underneath,  make  the 
ends  doubly  strong,  as  they  are  nailed 
across  each  other,  giving  almost  the  strength 
of  a  dovetailed  corner.  The  three  pieces 
left  are  Yz  inch  by  one  inch,  and  the  length 
of  the  width  of  the  hive.  These  are  nailed 
across  equidistant  between  the  end-strips  on 
the  top.  Wlien  these  five  strips  are  all 
nailed  on,  the  metal  roof  of  tin  or  galvan- 
ized iron,  folded  over  each  side  Yz  inch,  is 
nailed  on.  The  metal  is  cut  just  the  length 
of  the  hive,  and  does  not  fold  over  the  ends. 
These  five  strips  raise  the  cover  an  inch 
from  the  wood,  giving  this  much  air-space; 
and  if  upward  ventilation  is  wanted,  a  hole, 
say  one  inch  by  two,  may  be  cut  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  wood  part  of  the  cover,  and  a 
piece  of  wire  cloth  tacked  over.  This  will 
let  any  moisture  from  the  cluster  pass  off. 
The  metal  folding  over  the  side  but  Yi.  inch 
gives  a  half-inch  space  along  the  side  for 
the  free  circulation  of  air. 

As  to  the  cost,  the  lumber  cost  us  9  cents 
at  one  time  and  11  cents  the  next.  I  think 
we  shall  have  to  figure  on  11  cents  hereaft- 
er. The  galvanized  iron  costs  10  to  12  cents, 
already  cut  to  size  and  folded  ready  for 
tacking  on.  By  using  a  thin  quality  of 
plain  black  sheet  iron  the  cost  for  the  metal 
does  not  exceed  three  or  four  cents. 

Mr.  Oliver  Foster  is  the  designer  of  this 
cover,  and  makes  it  very  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  I  have  given.  He  uses  a  thin 
grade  of  black  sheet  iron,  and  merely  curls 
the  edges  of  the  iron,  so  as  not  to  leave  a 
sharp  edge  that  will  cut  one's  hands.  This 
gives  the  full  inch  or  >^-inch  open  space 
clear  along  the  side.  We  prefer  the  galvan- 
ized iron,  as  it  is  heavier,  and  one  can  sit 
down  on  the  cover  without  bending  the 
metal.  The  galvanized  iron  does  not  need 
painting,  but  will  be  somewhat  cooler  if  a 
coat  or  two  of  paint  is  applied. 

We  like  these  covers  very  much,  and 
have  200  of  them  in  use,  and  shall  have 
more  as  we  need  them,  and  as  the  other 
kinds  we  have  wear  out. 

A  SEPARATOR  CLEANER  AND  SCRAPER. 

We  always  cleaned  our  separators  with  an 
ordinary  hive-scraper  until  we  made  this 
machine.  A  large  sheet  of  tin  was  nailed 
on  the  top  of  our  scraping-table,  and  the 
separators  laid  down  flat  on  this  tin  when 
being  scraped.  The  result  was  that  many 
of  the  scalloped  edges  broke  off  in  the  op- 
eration, and  the  muscular  effort  required 
became  very  tiring  when  scraping  was  done 
by  the  thousand. 

This  little  machine  does  the  work  in  ex- 
cellent shape  if  it  is  made  right,  adjusted 
carefully,  and  the  operator  understands  it. 
The  blades  are  made  from  an  old  saw,  and 
are  sharpened  rather  blunt,  though  not 
square,  on  the  cutting  edge.  One  of  the 
blades  is  fastened  solid,  and  the  other  blade 
hinges  on  to  this  stationary  one.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  blades  come  together  w  ithin  jV 
inch,  just  the  thickness  of  a  separator.  The 
blades  are  set  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  giving  a  strong  and  sure  cutting 
power  when  the  blades  are  brought  together 
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with  the  hand  lever,  which  is  attached  to 
the  hinged  blade.  We  tried  a  spring  for 
holding  the  blades  against  the  separator, 
but  found  that  some  needed  more  pressure 
in  cleaning  than  others,  and  so  adoi)ted  the 
hand-lever  plan,  which  works  very  satisfac- 
torily. The  separators  are  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine against  the  45-degree  angle  of  the 
blades,  and  the  pressure  on  the  hand  lev^r 
is  applied  when  drawing  (he  separator 
through  between  the  blades.  This  cuts  the 
burr  combs  and  propolis  off  better  than  any 
method  we  ever  used  before. 


Two  operators  are  required  —  one  to  feed 
and  pull  the  separators  through,  and  one  to 
work  the  hand  lever;  but  w'ith  this  little 
machine  we  can  do  at  least  twice  the  work 
that  Iw^o  men  would  do  with  hand  scrapers. 

We  made  several  of  these  outfits  before 
we  got  one  that  would  work  well  under  all 
circumstances.  The  machine  requires  a  lit- 
tle practice  before  one  can  do  good  work, 
but  it  saves  much  muscular  effort,  cleans 
the  wood  well,  and  does  not  break  the  scal- 
lops as  often  as  when  working  by  hand. 

Boulder,  Col. 


A  SAFE   PLAN   FOR    INTRODUCING  WITH- 
OUT WASTING  MUCH  TIME. 


Forming   a    Nucleus    Beside    the    Colony  whose 

Queen  is  to  be  Replaced  and  Running  the 

New  Queen  Directly  into  the  Nucleus. 


BY  W.  L.  ecu  PER. 


Of  methods  of  queen  introduction  there 
is  no  end.  They  all  seem  to  work  all  right 
— sometimes.  That  none  of  them  are  with- 
out fault  seems  to  me  jiroven  by  the  fact 
that,  every  year,  new  schemes  or  old  schemes 
renewed  are  put  forward  by  enthusiastic  ex- 
perimenters. Of  course,  there  is  the  one  in- 
fallible way  given  in  all  text-books;  but  it 


entails  too  much  work  for  use  except  in  the 
case  of  a  very  valuable  queen.  Alexander's 
method,  by  which  he  used  to  introduce  ei- 
ther one  or  a  number  of  queens  to  the  same 
colony,  is  open  to  the  same  objection.  Prob- 
ably the  great  majority  of  bee-keepers  use 
the  ordinary  method  printed  on  queen-cages; 
but  if  their  experience  is  the  same  as  mine 
they  lose  a  considerable  number  of  queens. 
There  is  a  well-known  method  of  stopping 
robbing  in  spring  by  placing  the  robber  col- 
ony on  the  stand  of  the  robbed,  and  vice  ver- 
sa. The  robbed  colony  is  almost  certain  to 
be  weak,  and  it  will  receive 
practically  all  the  field  bees  of 
the  robbers.  Why  don't  they 
kill  the  queen  that  is  strange 
to  them?  I  don't  know;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  ac- 
cept the  situation  quite  tran- 
quilly. On  this  fact,  and  the 
other  fact  that  it  is  quite  sim- 
ple to  introduce  a  queen  to  a 
properly  made  nucleus,  depend 
my  method  of  introduction, 
which  I  call  the  substitution 
method. 

To  make  nuclei  for  this  pur- 
pose, frames  of  brood  should  be 
placed  above  an  excluder  for 
nine  or  ten  days.  Take  four 
of  these  frames  and  place  in  a 
hive,  filling  up  with  empty 
combs.  Make  sure  there  are 
no  queen-cells  in  the  brood- 
combs.  The  morning  of  a  fine 
day  is  the  best  time  to  do  this, 
as  the  field  bees  will  return  to 
their  old  stand.  Place  this  nucleus-hive  be- 
side the  one  whose  queen  is  to  be  replaced. 
In  the  evening  run  your  new  queen  in  at 
the  entrance  of  the  nucleus-hive.  She  will 
be  quite  safe.  As  soon  as  she  is  laying, 
her  hive  can  be  i)laced  on  the  stand  of  the 
one  containing  the  useless  queen.  This 
should  be  done  in  the  evening,  so  that  the 
field  bees  come  to  their  new  queen  gradual- 
ly the  next  day. 

The  experienced  bee-keeper  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposingof  theframesof  brood 
when  he  has  killed  the  old  queen.  There  is 
always  a  place  for  them.  To  the  beginner 
I  suggest  that  he  can  employ  these  frames 
for  strengthening  weak  colonies,  for  making 
fresh  nuclei  by  placing  them  above  an  ex- 
cluder, or  he  can  return  some  of  them  to  the 
colony  with  the  new  queen. 

An  objection  that  is  sure  to  be  raised  to 
this  plan  is  that  it  takes  too  much  time  and 
work.  Let  us  look  into  the  thing.  By  the 
ordinary  method  you  ha\  e  to  hunt  up  and 
kill  your  old  queen.  In  a  full  colony,  that 
is  sometimes  quite  a  job.  I  think  that,  on 
the  average,  I  could  make  a  nucleus  quite 
as  quick.  Substituting  the  nucleus  for  the 
full  colony,  and  changing  the  supers,  takes 
only  a  minute  or  two.  In  either  case  you 
will  have  to  look  the  colony  over  in  a  few 
days  to  see  if  the  queen-bee  has  been  accept- 
ed; but  by  my  method,  if  she  should  have 
been  killed  you  can  return  the  old  ones.     I 
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do  not  claim  this  way  to  be  infallible.    Bees 
delight  in  breaking  rules;   but  I  have  had 
no  failures  yet. 
Cannington  Manor,  Sask.,  Can. 


TEN-FRAME  HIVE  NOT  WIDE  ENOUGH  FOR 
TEN  FRAMES. 


Sectional  Hives  not  a  Success. 

BY  S.  KING  CLOVER. 


I  notice  that  the  ten-frame  hive  is  being 
discussed.  I  like  the  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive  of  the  regular  depth,  or  even  deeper. 
This  hive  as  now  constructed  is  somewhat 
faulty,  not  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
high  state  of  perfection  that  the  eight-frame 
L.  is.  The  fault  is  that  it  is  not  wide  enough 
to  permit  the  proper  handling  of  the  frames 
after  being  coated  with  propolis  at  contact 
points,  although  I  persistently  scrape  this 
off.  The  ten-frame  L.  has  no  provision  for 
a  follower,  and  the  space  is  too  great  for  nine 
frames  and  a  follower.  The  extra  room  in 
the  eight-frame  L.  hive  for  followers,  etc., 
is  about  right.  Too  often  have  I  tried  to 
remove  the  outside  frames,  only  to  find  that 
they  were  too  close  to  the  hive  walls,  and 
that  the  bees  had  built  them  fast  with  brace- 
combs  or  propolis.  Another  defect,  on  ac- 
count of  room,  is  that  the  bees  neglect  these 
outside  combs  and  rear  little  or  no  brood  in 
them.  I  am  compelled,  in  removing  frames 
from  the  brood-nest,  to  dive  in  wherever  it 
looks  as  though  I  can  get  a  comb  out  easily, 
and  I  do  it  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  I  roll 
a  valuable  queen  between  the  frames.  The 
ten-frame  T^.,  if  perfected,  will  be  about  as 
near  perfection  in  hive  construction  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  In  calculating  inner 
width  I  would  first  tack  a  piece  of  thick  sec- 
tion stuff,  >s  or  1%  thick,  by  Yz  X  o  or  4  in. 
long  to  the  side  of  the  hive  for  the  V  and 
square  edges  to  strike  against,  insuring  a 
sufficient  bee-space  at  all  times  on  that  side 
of  the  hive.  Then  I  would  fill  the  hives 
with  frames  and  add  a  trifle  {yi  inch)  for 
proiwlis  that  seems  always  to  be  with  us, 
and  sufficient  room  for  a  follower.  I  have 
tried  the  shallow  or  sectional-brood-cham- 
ber hives  for  two  seasons,  both  as  hive- 
bodies  and  extracting-sujiers,  but  I  can  not 
get  the  good  big  colonies  in  them  that  I  can 
in  either  the  eight-frame  I^angstroth-Dan- 
zenbaker  or  ten-frame  L.  hives,  nor  results. 

I  can  not  sit  still  when  I  read  these  arti- 
cles advocating  the  sectional-brood-chamber 
hive.  I  have  little  fear  for  the  experienced 
bee-keeper;  but  I  do  feel  for  the  beginner 
and  those  not  so  far  up  the  ladder  of  experi- 
ence as  they  may  be.  I  always  thought 
that  the  old  Gallup  frame,  11>(X11X.  turn- 
ed out  more  bees,  bigger  swarms,  stronger 
colonies,  in  less  time  than  any  other  frame 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  handle,  and  it  is 
square.  Then  when  it  comes  to  extracting 
shallow  frames  a  four  or  five  ton  flow  will 
keep  one  busy  about  three  weeks.  Howev- 
er, I  have  naught  but  kindness  for  the  ad- 


vocates of  the  shallow  frame  and  divisible- 
brood-chamber  hive. 

By  the  way,  can  we  not  have  something 
on  the  line  of  a  large  upholstering  tack, 
or  something  of  that  nature,  that  can  be 
driven  through  the  bottom  of  the  end-bar 
to  help  keep  the  frame  square,  and  prevent 
killing  bees  when  we  stand  a  hive  on  end  ? 
An  ordinary  staple  will  not  do,  as  it  will 
split  the  wood  or  be  forced  clear  though  it. 
Something  with  a  round  head  ^^  or  X  inch 
thick,  with  a  central  nail  or  brad,  which 
can  be  clinched  inside  is  what  is  needed. 

Mabton,  Wash.,  May  5. 

[One  of  our  readers  has  sent  us  a  stamped 
"button  "  that  looks  as  though  it  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  use  in  this  way.  We  will 
have  an  illustration  of  it  in  an  early  issue. 
—Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  '  » 

ARE  BEES  SEMI-HIBERNATORS? 

Some  Evidence  to  Prove  that  they  are  Not  in  the 
*     Real  Sense  of  the  Word. 


BY  J.  E.  HAND. 


^ir.  Editor: — Your  theory,  page  35,  ,Ian. 
15,  that  bees  are  semi-hibernators,  seems  at 
first  sight  quite  reasonable;  however,  when 
we  consider  the  full  meaning  of  the  word 
"  hibernate, "  evidence  is  lacking  to  prove 
that  bees  are  in  any  sense  true  hibernal  ors 
or  even  semi-hibernators.  The  fact  that 
bees  contract  down  to  a  small  bunch  for 
mutual  warmth  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  hibernation  theory,  for  hibernation  and 
heat  are  not  analogous  terms. 

Your  statement  that  bees  take  no  food 
while  in  this  condition  is  only  guessing,  and 
would  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact 
that  bees  wintered  out  of  doors  in  unprotect- 
ed hives  consume  twice  as  much  stores  as 
when  wintered  in  a  warm  cellar.  Did  you 
ever  see  an  animal  or  insect  in  a  state  of 
true  hibernation?  If  you  have  you  will 
know  that  they  are  dead  so  far  as  power  of 
motion  is  concerned;  and  that  while  in  this 
catalyptic  condition  frost  and  cold  seem  to 
have  no  bad  effect  upon  them.  In  this  con- 
dition they  pass  the  entire  winter  without 
taking  food  and  awaken  at  the  approach  of 
a  certain  temperature  of  heat  and  by  no  oth- 
er means. 

It  is  true  that  an  isolated  bee  will  become 
stiffened  with  cold  at  a  temperature  of  40° 
on  a  cloudy  day;  however,  while  in  this  con- 
dition I  have  not  found  that  they  are  able 
to  abstain  from  taking  food  any  longer  than 
when  in  a  normal  condition,  nor  are  they 
able  to  survive  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing-point  for  even  a  few  hours.  If  the 
entire  cluster  falls  into  this  helpless  condi- 
tion their  doom  is  sealed  unless  they  are 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  before 
they  starve  or  freeze  to  death.  If  further 
proof  is  wanted,  just  poke  into  the  winter 
cluster  of  a  colony  of  cross  hybrids  on  a  cold 
day  and  you  will  be  in  position  to  receive 
evidence  of  a  convincing  nature  that  hy- 
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brids,  at  least,  are  very  raucli  awake  all  the 
time. 

I  believe  the  instinct  of  bees  to  huddle  to- 
gether for  mutual  protection  against  cold  is 
a  fruitful  source  for  the  development  of 
scientific  methods  of  wintering  bees  along 
new  lines,  and  I  am  now  conducting  experi- 
ments along  lines  touched  upon  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's Straws,  p.  36,  and  your  reply  to  it.  Dr. 
]\r.  is  right  about  combs  full  of  honey  and  a 
big  space  below  the  frames.  The  editor  is 
also  right  in  thinking  the  frames  should  be 
shallow.  It  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  my 
entire  satisfaction  that  bees  will  winter  bet- 
ter in  frames  12  in.  deep  with  empty  cells 
for  a  winter-nest  than  they  will  upon  combs 
of  solidly  capped  honey  5  in.  deep  with  a 
sjjace  of  5  in.  below  them,  either  for  outdoor 
or  indoor  wintering.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  successful  wintering  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  conducted  along  this  line. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 


PAINTING  HIVES. 


The  Bees  Paint   the  Inside ;    Man   should   Paint 
the  Outside. 


BY  DR.  A.  F.  BONNEY. 


Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  knew  a  little 
less  about  bee-keeping  than  I  now  do,  I 
wrote  the  editor  of  Gleanings  asking  him 
if  I  should  paint  the  inside  of  my  hives. 
His  reply  was  that  the  bees  would  attend 
to  this,  and  I  think  he  was  quite  right,  for 
i  have  been  looking  over  some  hives  which 
have  been  in  use  one  and  more  years,  and  I 
find  them  coated  inside  with  wax  or  propo- 
lis, or  both,  until,  I  should  judge,  they  are 
utterly  impervious  to  moisture. 

This  is  to  be  expected,  for  I  have  in  time 
past  noticed  that  the  cavities  in  trees  from 
which  I  have  taken  bees  were  plastered  with 
waterproofing  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  done, 
the  bees  would  have  had  a  cold  wet  place  in 
which  to  live,  instead  of  the  warm  dry 
place;  for  the  tree-nest  is  warm,  and  it  is 
dry,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
hive  is  too,  although,  having  a  flat  top,  the 
moisture  will  not  so  easily  run  down  and 
out  as  from  the  tree  cavity.  That  the  inside 
of  the  hive  gets  wet,  and  even  moldy,  is 
more  the  fault  of  the  shape  than  any  thing 
■else;  for,  given  a  chance,  the  water  would 
fall  and  work  its  way  out,  just  as  the  carbon 
"dioxide  does,  evolved  in  considerable  quan- 
■tities  by  the  bees  in  the  act  of  breathing. 

Such  being  the  case,  that  the  inside  of  the 
liive  is  waterproof,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment that,  to  paint  a  hive,  makes  it  wetter 
inside?  There  is  not  a  bit  of  doubt  that  a 
white  hive,  ventilated  at  all,  will  in  summer 
be  many  degrees  cooler  than  one  alongside 
of  it  not  painted;  for,  the  darker  the  wood 
the  more  heat  there  will  be  absorbed;  and  as 
to  cold  weather,  the  color  of  the  hive  has 
little  to  do  with  inside  heat;  for  if  a  single- 
walled  hive  is  left  on  a  summer  stand  it  will 
be  protected  ;  and  if  cellared  it  needs  none. 


If  a  chaff  hive  is  used,  color  will  have  no 
efTect  excepting,  possibly,  black,  which 
might  cause  enough  heat  to  be  absorbed  to 
raise  the  inside  temperature,  though  I 
doubt  it. 

If  Dr.  Miller  or  any  one  else  has  unpaint- 
ed  hives,  being  financially  able  to  paint 
them,  it  shows  that  his  bump  of  beauty- 
love  is  undeveloped ;  for  a  hive  is  like  a 
house — much  better  looking  for  a  couple  of 
coats  of  nice  white  paint.  I  came  near  say- 
ing white-lead  paint,  for  that  is  the  only 
thing  suitable  to  use,  although,  having  been 
saponified  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  will  rub  off  in  time,  which,  to  my  notion, 
is  better  than  having  it  i)eel  off,  as  the  zinc- 
lead  heavy  spar  compounds  will.  A  paint- 
ed hive  is  like  a  painted  house.  It  looks 
nicer,  is  cooler  in  summer,  will  last  twice  as 
long  for  the  paint,  and  the  lumber  is  not  so 
apt  to  warp.  To  my  notion  there  is  every 
argument  in  the  world  in  favor  of  painting 
hives,  and  not  one  against  it,  except  here 
and  there  an  example  of  individual  taste. 
For  the  sake  of  the  elevating  tendency  of 
beauty,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  us  paint 
our  hives. 

Buck  Grove,  la. 


A  Short  Cut  with  Half-filled  Sections. 

The  clover  season  closed  this  year  abrui)tly.  ow- 
ing: to  the  drouth,  and  the  result  is  1  have  a  large 
number  of  half-fllled  sections  to  be  disposed  of.  It 
is  useless  to  put  them  back  on  to  be  finished,  for  if 
the  bees  tovich  them  at  all  it  is  only  to  round  them 
off  before  they  are  filled  out.  It  is  not  judicious  to 
put  them  away  unsealed  or  into  jars,  for  fear  some 
will  sour.  I  use  frames  for  baits  instead  of  sections, 
a  la  Townsend,  because  when  old  sections  are  used 
the  bees  tliicken  the  comb  before  refilling,  making 
an  unsalable  section.  To  take  out  the  sections  and 
replace  them  in  specially  made  frames  to  be  ex- 
tracted is  a  long  tedious  job;  so,  being  inclined  to 
save  labor,  I  took  sonie  lath,  smoothed  them  a  little 
with  a  block  plane,  cut  lengths  the  same  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  section-holders,  and  was  ready  to  work. 


Taking  a  Irame  filled  with  sections  I  tacked  a  lath 
over  the  top,  squeezing  the  end  pieces  together  as  I 
drove  the  last  nail,  eash  being  put  in  about  half  its 
length.  Then,  uncapping  with  a  special  knife,  I 
ran  them  through  the  extractor,  then  removed  the 
bar  to  be  applied  to  another  holder.  The  sections 
were  put  into  a  box  as  fast  as  extracted,  and  set  out 
to  the  bees. 

I  append  a  drawing  of  the  knife  I  use.  It  is  a 
paring-knife  with  a  five-inch  blade.  One  bent  at 
right  angles  might  do  as  well:  but  this  one  serves 
my  purpose.  There  is  wax  and  propolis  enough 
on  the  sections  to  keep  them  from  falling  out  of  the 
section-holder,  held  as  they  are  by  the  bar. 

I  use  the  Danzenbaker  hive  and  supers.  I  fancy 
a  little  ingenuity  will  enable  one  to  adapt  this  plan 
to  any  kind  of  section  which  is  held  in  a  holder. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa.  A.  F.  Bonney. 
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FIG.  1. — COLLAPSIBLE  HONEY-HOUSE  READY  TO  MOVE. 

A  Is  a  hinged  apron,  3  x  16  ft.,  which  lets  down  by  loosening  the  cross-bar  D  and  a  corresponding  one 
behind.  B  is  one  of  tlie  five  hinged  legs  which  automatically  swing  out  to  form  supports  lor  the  apron  A 
when  it  is  let  down  to  form  part  of  the  floor  of  the  house.  C  is  an  opening  in  the  apron,  whicii  holds  the 
gravity  strainer  by  a  rim  around  the  top  of  it.  Two  850-lb.  ponies  can  pull  this  outfit  over  almost  any 
road.  The  outfit  contains  a  complete  power-driven  outfit  for  extracting  honey  on  a  large  scale.  See  Fig. 
3.  Two  men  in  five  minutes  can  raise  this  outfit  into  a  12  x  16-foot  house  with  eight-foot  walls.  The  run- 
ning-ge.'ir  that  the  wagon  is  built  on  costs  $35.00  laid  down  in  New  Mexico.  Planned  and  built  by  O.  B. 
Metcalfe. 


FIG.  2. — COLLAPSIBLE  HONEY-HOUSE  READY  FOR  USE. 

A  is  a  screen  window  10  x  6  ft.  Another,  the  same  size,  on  the  opposite  side,  gives  good  ventilation, 
and  attracts  robbers  so  they  bother  but  little  around  the  doors.  B  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  house.  It 
is  of  12-oz.  duck,  as  are  all  the  rest  of  the  walls  except  the  screen  windows.  C  is  a  small  trapdoor  where 
the  honey  is  passed  in.  A  canvas  flap  closes  it.  The  iron  pins,  as  shown  at  E,  are  driven  into  the  remov- 
able upriglits.  These  uprights  are  lifted  out  of  a  half-inch  socl<et  at  the  bottom,  and  pulled  out  of  the 
loops  at  tlie  top,  leaving  the  whole  thing  collapsed  ready  for  the  two  aprons  to  be  lilted  up  and  fastened. 
Two  men  can  do  this  in  five  minutes,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  drive  off.  This  honey-house  on  wheels  has  a 
floor  space  of  12  x  16  ft.,  and  walls  as  high  as  desired.    The  walls  shown  are  8-ft.  high. 
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FIG.  3. — VIEW   INSIDE   THE   HONEY-HOUSE. 

A,  uncapping-can  (see  page  515,  Aug.  15);  B,  comb-box;  C,  8-frame  extract  or;  D,  (1y-\vheelof  2  II.  1".  two- 
cycle  Detroit  engine;  E,  screen  bottom  for  comb-box  B;  F,  one  of  the  four  baskets  wliicli  exactly  fill  uncap- 
ping-can A,  and  allow  drainage  in  all  directions;  O,  sliding  bottom  of  basket,  left  loose  to  shove  out  uu- 
cappings  when  the  basket  is  taken  out  and  inverted;  I,  small  boiler  with  six  one-incli  (lues  to  generate 
steam  for  the  steam-heated  uncapping-knives  H,  K;  J,  water-gauge  on  boiler.  This  cut  shows  an  outfit 
with  which  three  men  can  uncap  and  extract  medium  thick  honey  at  the  rate  of  1200  lbs.  per  hour. 


A  LARGE  HONEY-HOUSE  ON  WHEELS.  FOR 
OUT-APIARY  WORK. 


Extracting  Honey  on  a  Wagon  at  the  Rate  of  1200 

lbs.  per  Hour;  the  Gravity  Strainer  Not 

a  Success  for  Rapid  Work. 


BY  O.    B.    METCALFE. 


The  honey-house  on  wheels,  shown  in  the 
accompanying  ilkistrations,  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  practical  outfit  for  a  large  honey-pro- 
ducer with  several  out-apiaries.  We  have 
used  it  this  season,  and  would  not  go  back 
to  the  ])lan  of  unloading  and  loading  the 
outfit  at  every  yard. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  opening  in  the  apron  for 
a  gravity  strainer;  but  we  did  not  find  the 
gravity  strainer  satisfactory  for  our  work. 
If  any  one  is  figuring  on  making  a  gravity 
strainer  I  think  he  would  do  well  to  set  out 
a  tank  of  his  honey,  and  time  it  to  see  how 
long  it  takes  to  settle.  If  it  takes  ten  liours 
to  settle  as  clear  as  he  wants  it,  and  he  can 


use  one  that  holds  as  much  honey  as  his 
extractor  will  throw  running  all  the  time  in 
ten  hours,  it  will  work.  Otherwise  the  cur- 
rent will  be  so  swift  that  it  will  carry  the 
trash  with  it  clear  to  the  gate.  That  is,  if  I 
am  right  in  my  understanding  of  the  meth- 
od, the  tank  must  be  large  enough  so  that 
a  certain  amount  of  honey  coming  from  the 
extractor  must  take  as  long  to  get  to  the 
gate  as  it  would  have  taken  it  to  settle.  I 
mention  this  because,  if  I  had  read  a  simi- 
lar statement,  it  would  have  saved  me  seven 
dollars  and  a  lot  of  time. 

A  SPECIAL,  BOILER   FOR  THE   STEAM-KNIFE. 

We  now  endorse  the  steam-heated  uncap- 
ping-knife,  but  we  could  not  use  it  for  fast 
work  until  I  got  to  work  and  made  a  regu- 
lar boiler  with  fines  which  would  hold  in  a 
pressure  of  ])erhaps  two  pounds.  On  trying 
to  use  it  at  first  we  used  a  steam-tight  buck- 
et without  Hues  on  a  single-hole-burner  gas- 
oline-stove, but  could  not  get  heat  enough 
to  carry  the  knife  quickly  through  a  solid 
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capped  comb  of  thick 
honey.  The  boiler 
shown  in  Fig.  3  has  an 
asbestos  covering  to 
hold  heat,  and  the 
one-inch  flues  which 
come  through  it  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top 
are  partly  covered  with 
strips  of  tin  so  the 
heat  from  the  gasoline- 
stove  is  forced  to  spread 
around  a  little  and  en- 
ter all  the  tubes.  The 
water-gauge  I  put  on 
after  the  boiler  went 
dry  once,  and  the  sold- 
er was  melted.  The 
boiler  is  made  of  No.  40 
galvanized  iron  with 
iralvanized  iron  pipe 
soldered  in  it  for  Hues. 
It  consumes  nearly  a 
gallon  of  water  per 
hour;  and  if  an  air- 
cooled     engine     were 

used  the  boiler  would  have  to  be  larger  than 
the  two-gallon  size,  for  in  our  case  we  can 
dip  hot  water  from  the  engine-tank  to  fill 
it,  anil  within  a  minute  or  so  it  is  boiling 
again,  llelilled  with  cold  water  it  would 
take  it  about  ten  minutes  to  boil  again. 
This  boiler  does  not  sit  flat  on  the  stove,  Vnit 
has  the  l)ottom  soldered  in  it  about  1  %.  inches 
from  the  bottom  to  catch  the  heat  so  it  will 
ni)t  spread  out  and  come  up  around  the  out- 
side. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  Aug.  6. 


FIG.  1.- 


A  COLONY   PACKED   FOR  WINTER  ON  THE   BACK   PORCH 
OF   A   DWELLING-HOUSE   IN   PITTSBURG. 


A  BACK-PORCH    COLONY    IN    PITTSBURG. 


BY  R.  M.  M  CULLOUGH. 


The  first  illustration  shows  my  colony  as 
it  went  into  winter  quarters  last  fall.  Over 
the  brood-chamber  I  placed  an  escape-board 
with  the  rim  side  down,  the  escai)e  being 
removed  and  the  hole  closed  with  a  suitable 
block.  A  super  filled  with  chafTwas  jilaced 
over  this,  and  a  deep  telescoping  cover 
placed  over  all  with  padded  sticks  at  the 


FIG.  2 — THE   HIVE    RAISED  TO   PERMIT     THE     ALIGHTING-BOARD    TO     EXTEND   OVER  THE 

PORCH   RAILING. 
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FIG.  1. — PERCY   ORTON'S   CAPPIXG-MELTER   RKADY   FOR  USE. 


lower  edges,  making  every  thing  tight,  and 
leaving  a  >^-inch  dead-air  si>ace  all  around 
the  hive.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  bees  in  this  vicinity  last 
winter,  this  colony  lost  by  actual  count  140 
bees  in  December,  125  in  January,  134  in 
February. 

This  spring  I  placed  the  hive  on  a  stand, 
as  shown  in  the  second  view,  as  the  bees 
were  annoyed  by  the  bottom  of  the  porch 
railing  when  the  hive  was  located  as  in  the 
first  view.  At  this  writing,  .July  15,  there 
are  two  supers  on,  the  bees  already  working 
nicely  in  the  second  super. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HUNTING  COLONIES  IN  TREES. 


Transferring  from  Trees  into  Modern  Hives, 


BY   BERT   ROBERTS. 


Hunting  large  game  in  the  mountains  is 
great  sport;  but  hunting  bees  is  ahead  of  all 
other  kinds  of  hunting.  I  wish  that  some 
of  the  readers  might  be  here  to  go  with  me, 
for  it  seems  as  though  every  tree  having  a 
hole  in  it  contained  a  colony  of  bees.  They 
are  usually  found  in  oak-trees  from  ten  to 


forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  never  line 
bees  with  a  bee-box. 
I  just  go  through  the 
woods  and  find  the 
bees  flying  in  and  out 
of  the  trtes.  I  have 
run  across  as  many  as 
four  trees  in  half  a  day. 
When  a  tree  is  once 
found  I  cairy  a  hive, 
some  pails,  and  a  smo- 
ker to  the  spot,  and 
then  proceed  to  climb 
the  tree  by  nailing 
strips  of  boards  on  the 
trunk  so  as  to  form 
a  ladder.  When  the 
opening  is  reached  I 
)3uild  a  platform  by 
nailing  a  board  four  or 
five  feet  long  on  each 
side  of  the  tree  with 
braces  from  the  ends 
down  to  the  trunk. 
Over  these  boards  I  lay 
pieces  of  strong  bark 
or  more  boards.  When 
this  is  done  I  lower 
a  light  rope  for  an 
attendant  to  tie  on  a 
smoker,  an  ax,  and  the 
])ails.  I  blow  a  very 
litt'e  smoke  in  at  the 
entrance,  and  begin 
chopping.  When  the 
cavity  is  reached  I 
use  a  little  more 
smoke,  and  then  with  a 
long  -  bladed  knife  cut 
the  combs  loose  from 
the  tree  and  remove  them,  brushing  the 
bees  back  in  the  cavity.  I  usually  put  the 
honey  in  one  pail  and  the  brood-combs  in 
another.  After  the  combs  are  all  out  of  the 
tree  I  pull  the  hive  up  to  the  jilatform  and 
transfer  the  brood-combs  into  the  frames, 
holding  them  there  by  means  of  sticks  on 
each  side  of  the  frames,  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  sticks  being  tied  together  to  hold  the 
combs  in  place.  The  hive  is  then  set  on  the 
platform,  near  the  opening  in  the  tree.  Aft- 
er washing  the  honey  and  dirt  off  my  hands 
I  carefully  reach  into  the  cluster  and  take 
the  bees  out  by  the  handful  and  dump  them 
on  to  the  alighting-board  of  the  hive.  A 
paddle  or  large  spoon  might  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  there  would  be  more  danger  of 
hurting  the  bees.  They  find  their  own 
brood  in  the  hive,  and  run  in  at  the  entrance 
like  sheep  into  a  barn. 

The  few  remaining  bees  in  the  tree  may 
be  smoked  out  and  then  the  cavity  jilugged 
with  moss.  Every  thing  may  now  be  left 
until  evening,  and  then  the  hive  carried 
home  and  placed  on  the  stand  that  it  is  to 
occupy. 

The  native  bees  of  Oregon  are  fair-sized 
and  brown  in  color,  and  are  not  so  likely  tO 
sting  as  the  natives  of  Michigan, 
Sheridan,  Oregon, 
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Made  from  a  Single  Sheet  of  Galvanized  Roofing 
Iron. 


BY   PERCY  ORTON. 


The  three  ilkistralions  show  a  capping- 
inelter  that  I  have  been  using  for  two  sea- 
sons. It  is  made  from  one  whole  sheet  of 
galvanized  iron  roofing.  I  cut  the  sheet, 
which  was  96  inches  long,  in  two  pieces  of 
equal  length,  and  made  two  pans  18X40 
inches.  The  upper  pan,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3, 
slips  into  the  lower  one,  and  projects  about 
two  inches  beyond  the  lower  pan  as  an  out- 
let for  the  honey  and  wax,  the  lower  pan 
being  soldered  to  the  upper  one  at  this  end. 

Fig.  2  shows  that,  by  projecting  the  upper 
pan  beyond  the  lower  one,  I  get  a  space 
large  enough  at  the  back  end  of  the  melter 
to  hold  two  honey-knives  to  heat  in  the  hot 
water  of  the  lower  pan. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  melter  in  running  condi- 
tion, and  my  son,  Master  Darius  Orton,  age 
9,  who  is  a  very  good  helper  for  his  age. 

This  melter  will  hold  30  Hoflfman  frames, 
and  is  useful  in  warming  up  combs  of  hon- 
ey in  cold  weather.     Two   uncapi  ers  can 


FIG.  2. — INTERIOR     OF     ORTON'S      CAPPING- 
MELTER. 
Two  shallow  pans  were  made  of  a  single  sheet  of 
galvanized  iron,  and  the  upper  pan  soldered  to  the 
lower,  leaving  a  space  lor  hot  water  between. 


FIG.  3. — UNDER    VIEW     OF     CAPPING-MELT- 
ER, SHOWING  THE   UPPER   PAN   PRO- 
JECTING  BEYOND  THE   LOWER 
ONE. 

work,  and  the  machine  will  take  care  of  the 
ca])pings;  or  if  one  does  not  care  to  extract 
more  than  50  hives  a  day  it  will  hold  the 
cappingsso  that  they  may  drain  over  night. 

The  cost  of  the  galvanized  iron,  solder,  and 
lumber,  was  about  S1.75,  and  I  did  the  work 
myself.  I  find  after  two  seasons'  use  it  is  a 
very  handy  machine.  It  does  not  injure 
the  honey,  and  produces  very  fine  wax. 

Northampton,  N.  Y. 

[Reference  to  the  illustrations  on  pages 
555,  556,  Sept.  1,  shows  that  Mr.  Orton,  two 
years  ago,  hit  upon  almost  the  identical 
construction  of  melter  which  we  have  been 
using  this  summer.  We  can  endorse  all  that 
he  says. — Ed.] 


NEW  COMBS  NOT  NEEDED  FOR  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  FINE  LIGHT  HONEY. 


BY  W.  H.  RAGAN. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Leon  C.  Wheeler's  arti- 
cle, page  482,  Aug.  1,  I  will  say  that  I  am  a 
l)roducer  of  extracted  honey,  and  I  find  it 
no  trouble  to  produce  fine  light-colored  hon- 
ey in  old  combs.  And  so  far  as  honey  be- 
ing capped  over  in  old  combs  before  it  is 
thoroughly  evaporated,  I  doubt  it  very 
much,  for  I  have  kept  such  honey  a  year  or 
more  with  no  sign  of  fermentation.  All  of 
my  honey  is  sold  under  a  guarantee.  I  have 
been  in  the  business  about  ten  years,  and 
have  never  had  a  dissatisfied  customer,  and 
have  never  had  to  make  good  a  sale.  The 
only  advantage  new  combs  have  over  old, 
that  I  can  see,  is  that  they  are  transparent, 
which  enables  one  to  sort  the  light  from 
the  dark  honey  more  readily. 

The  demand  for  my  honey  has  always 
been  greater  than  the  production,  and  I  have 
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C.    A.    BLACK  S   DESIGN    FOR  A   POST-CARD. 


tion's  name  to  stand  back  of  that  honey, 
which  it  would  not,  if  the  producer  or  bottler 
were  merely  a  member  of  the  Association. 
The  consumers  want  one  company  or  some 
individaul  of  responsibility  back  of  what 
they  buy.  I  have  known  plumbers  and 
tradesmen,  dealers,  etc.,  to  go  together  and 
advertise  as  a  body,  with  the  names  of  each 
appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertise- 
ment; an  I  from  my  observation  this  plan  is 
noteflfective.  As  I  said  above,  the  consumer 
prefers  to  have  one  man  or  firm  who  will 
make  definite  statements  com-erning  the 
product,  and  who  will  stand  behind  every 
such  statement  w^th  a  guarantee. 

The  grocers  would  call  on  the  wholesalers, 
and  the  wholesalers  would  have  to  open  up 
dealings  with  the  nearest  members  of  the 
Association,  or  with  (he  ones  who  had  the 
honey  put  up  in  the  manner  that  the  whole- 
salers' trade  demanded.  The  diversity  of 
packages,  kinds  of  honey,  and  inability  of 
the  wholesaler  to  get  honey  of  even  grade 
and  style  of  package  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  this  method.  I  think  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  would  be  very  largely  thrown 
away  unless  there  were  a  strong  marketing 
company  organized  that  would  unify  the  ef- 
forts of  individuals  in  the  National  Associ- 
ation or  out  of  it. 

Popular  articles  about  bees  in  the  maga- 
zines, articles  on  the  healthfulness  of  honey 
in  the  daily  papers,  on  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing honey,  and  its  freedom  from  adul- 
teration in  the  grocery  papers,  all  help  to 
advertise  honey.     I  know  that  the  grocery 


papers  are  glad  to  get  articles  descriptive  of 
methods  of  production  and  preparation  for 
market  of  any  product  that  is  sold  in  the 
stores.  The  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  the 
other  manufactures,  keep  the  grocery  papers 
supplied  with  interesting  descriptions  of 
methods  of  production,  which  interests  gro- 
cers, and  they  sell  more  of  the  goods  if  they 
can  talk  intelligently  about  them. 

The  furnishing  of  the  grocery  papers  with 
descriptive  material  will  be  still  more  effec- 
tive if  augmented  with  advertising  definite 
grades  and  kinds  of  comb  and  bottled  hon- 
ey in  the  advertising  columns.  The  goods 
so  advertised  must  be  obtainable  through 
the  grocer's  regular  channel  of  supply,  the 
wholesaler,  to  make  this  advertising  effec- 
tive. Advertising  is  not  really  effective  un- 
less the  jiroduct  can  be  easily  secured.  If 
one  is  close  enough  to  be  reached  by  tele- 
phone his  chvmces  of  getting  good  results 
are  better. 

TRAVELING   MEN   TO   SELL    AND   ADVERTISE 
HONEY. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  manner  of  ad- 
vertising that  will  reach  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer  is  by  means  of  traveling  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  the  product  as  well 
as  the  markets  and  the  relation  of  honey  to 
other  sweets.  Bee-keepers  themselves  are 
better  equipped  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
honey  is  concerned;  but  few  have  had  ex- 
perience enough  to  be  able  to  convince  a 
man  that  he  could  profitably  handle  honey 
when  he  is  not  inclined  to  consider  honey 
as  a  good   thing  for  him  to  keep  in  stock. 
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repeatedly  sold  to  buyers  of  California  hon- 
ey who  afterward  remained  my  customers. 
Most  of  my  honey  is  put  up  in  1-lb.  jars, 
which  nets  me  10>^  cents  per  lb.  This  should 
be  sufficient  proof  of  its  quality. 

My  experience  has  been  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  friend  Wheeler's,  in  that  I  have 
always  been  able  to  get  higher  prices  for  my 
fancy  honey  at  home. 

Coming  back  to  new  comb  vs.  old,  I  will 
say  I  can  extract  old  wired  combs  without 
damage  to  them,  and  also  get  more  honey 
per  comb  than  I  can  from  the  new,  as  the 
extractor  can  be  run  at  a  higher  speed.  An- 
other advantage  in  having  an  abundant 
supply  of  combs  on  hand  is  that  one  is  al- 
ways ready  for  a  sudden  or  heavy  honey- 
flow,  and  bees  that  were  building  new  comb 
or  drawing  out  foundation  could  be  other- 
wise occupied;  the  ])roducer  would  save  .55 
cent  per  lb.  on  comb  foundation  every  three 
or  four  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
of  honey  required  in  drawing  out  the  same. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

[You  have  brought  out  a  point  that  may 
explain  why  some  producers  feel  that  they 
must  have  new  combs  only  for  the  best  hon- 
ey. It  is  true  that,  with  old  brood-combs, 
all  honey  looks  dark;  so  if  the  locality  is 
such  that  both  dark  and  light  honey  are 
likely  to  be  found  at  the  same  extracting, 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  mixed  if  old  black 
combs  are  used. — Ed.] 


HOW  SHOULD  HONEY  BE  ADVERTISED? 


SIMPLE 


ENTRANCE  -  VENTILATION 
METHOD. 


BY  LOUIS  H.  SCHOLL,. 


The  writer  believes  in  hive  ventilation, 
but  only  at  the  entrance.  Given  at  any 
other  point  it  interferes  more  or  less  with 
the  inside  work  of  the  colony,  such  as  comb- 
building,  the  rearing  of  brood,  and  the  stor- 
ing of  honey  in  proximity  to  any  such  open- 
ing. Then  we  do  not  believe  in  giving  too 
much  space,  nor  in  methods  that  consume 
too  much  time  to  apply,  or  such  as  create 
an  extra  expense  and  extra  labor  also.  Too 
deep  bottom-boards  come  under  the  first 
head.  Any  method  that  requires  blocking 
up  at  four  corners,  putting  extra  strips  on 
the  bottom-board,  cleats,  or  reversing  the 
bottom-board  entirely,  come  under  the  next; 
and  the  expensive  "racks,"  etc.,  to  slide  in 
deep  bottom-boards,  also  expressly  made 
for  the  purpose,  or  such  contraptions  as 
were  recently  illustrated  in  this  journal, 
come  under  the  third  head.  Why,  just 
think  of  the  man  who  counts  his  hives  by 
the  hundred  or  thousands,  and — ! 

By  raising  up  the  front  of  the  hive  by  in- 
serting the  hive-tool  in  the  entrance,  while 
doing  some  kind  of  work  with  the  colonies, 
a  small  stone  or  piece  of  wood  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  entrance,  as  shown,  and 
it  gives  us  good  results. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


The    Importance  of  Having  a  Responsible 
vidua!  or  Corporation  Back  of 
all  Advertisements. 


Indi- 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 


F.  .1.  Root's  plan  of  advertising  honey 
through  the  grocery  papers,  page  41(),  .luly 
1,  would  bring  honey  to  the  notice  of  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  and  would  heli^  make 
sale*;  for  the  more  the  dealers  can  be  induc- 
ed to  handle  honey,  the  more  it  will  be  sold. 
There  are  many  disadvantages  to  the  plan 
of  advertising  nationally,  unless  there  is  a 
national  honey-bottling  company  to  take 
the  honey  of  the  members,  say  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  jnit  it  up  in  uniform 
sizes,  grades,  and  styles.  Such  a  company 
or  association  would  have  to  be  organized 
to  send  salesmen  throughout  the  United 
States,  calling  on  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Similar  results  might  be  secured  by  getting 
brokers  to  represent  the  association's  inter- 
est in  the  large  cities.  These  brokers  sell 
to  the  wholesalers,  and  can  often  get  an 
oiiening  for  a  new  brand  or  product,  while  a 
salesman  unacquainted  with  the  local  firms 
might  not. 

Suppose  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation should  raise  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  advertising  honey  in  the  grocery  pa- 
pers to  reach  the  dealers,  and  in  the  popular 
monthly  journals  to  reach  the  people — the 
consumers.  The  consumers  would  become 
interested,  and  would  ask  their  grocers  for 
honey  lut  up  by  members  of  the  National 
Association.   They  would  want  the  Associa- 


SC'HOLL  S  ENTRANCE-REGULATOR. 

A  small  stone,  quickly  applied,  gives  good  results 
in  entrance  ventilation. 
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There  are  bee-men  who  have  the  natural 
abiUty  to  convince  a  grocer  of  tlie  vakie  of 
honey  as  a  profit-maker  for  him.  Sincerity, 
directness,  and  a  determined,  i)ositive  atti- 
tude will  get  a  respectful  hearing  in  most 
cases.  Besides  these  features,  good  tact  in 
leading  grocers  up  to  a  decision  to  buy  is 
the  other  main  essential.  Prices  should  be 
at  the  tongue's  end,  and  circulars  with 
prices  and  illustrations  of  the  different 
grades  and  sizes  of  honey-packages  should 
always  be  left.  One  of  the  objections  always 
met  is  that  the  grocer  is  not  quite  ready  to 
order.  What  he  means  by  that  is  that  the 
salesman  has  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced 
him  of  the  value  of  honey,  and  he  is  simply 
trying  to  put  off  this  salesman  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

Selling  by  means  of  salesmen  costs  mon- 
ey, but  it  is  the  plan  most  likely  to  secure 
results  that  are  tangible.  The  plan  is  ad- 
vertising, just  as  a  notice  in  magazines  and 
papers  is  advertising.  The  form  of  adver- 
tising that  is  the  most  effective  of  all  is  a 
house-to-house  canvass,  at  which  time  sam- 
jjles  are  given  for  the  people  to  taste  while 
the  salesman  is  present.  An  order  in  most 
instances  can  be  secured  at  once,  which  will 
generally  run  under  one  dollar  each,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience.  When  selling  to  re- 
tailers the  sales  average  about  four  dollars 
in  cities  and  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  in  country 
towns  where  the  ground  is  not  covered  so 
often.  Sales  to  the  wholesalers,  of  course, 
run  higher — all  the  way  from  several  dollars 
a  month  up  to  five  hundred,  according  to 
the  way  the  wholesaler's  salesmen  push  the 
honey  among  their  retailing  customers. 

I  am  not  much  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  each  individual  selling  his  own  product, 
unless  he  can  get  a  very  good  price.  A  large 
bee-keeper  can  not  afford  to  spend  the  time. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  much  can  be  accom- 
l)lished  by  an  organization  like  the  Nation- 
al Bee-keepers'  Association  spending  sever- 
al thousand  dollars  in  advertising  unless  it 
can  have  a  regular  business  organization 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  at  least  to  do  busi- 
ness with.  A  start  might  be  gotten  with 
less  capital;  but  the  benefits  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing industry  of  the  whole  country  would 
not  be  appreciable  until  every  large  market 
was  supplied  with  the  product  put  up  by 
the  Association.  Perhaps  the  Colorado 
Honey-i)roducers'  Association  might  be  cit- 
ed as  a  model  for  a  national  association. 
The  Colorado  bee-keepers  (that  is,  the  larg- 
est of  them),  organized  about  eleven  years 
ago  with  but  a  very  small  capital  to  operate 
on,  and  now  they  have  a  sale  for  more  hon- 
ey than  their  members  produce,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  have  to  buy  outside.  Most 
of  the  wholesale  houses  of  Colorado  carry 
their  line  of  honey  exclusively,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  town  in  the  State 
where  their  honey  is  not  sold.  This  busi- 
ness was  practically  all  built  up  through 
the  salesmen  of  the  wholesale  houses  carry- 
ing samples  and  price  lists  along  with  their 
other  samples  and  literature. 

Boulder,  Colo. 


TWELVE-FRAME    HIVES    PREFERRED    BY 

ONE  WHO  HAS  ALWAYS  USED 

THE  EIGHT-FRAME. 


The    Eight-frame    Hive   for   Honey-production    a 
Step  in  the  Wrong  Direction. 


BY   GEO.    SHIBER. 


There  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  on  the 
part  of  bee-keepers  toward  a  larger  hive  than 
the  eight-frame.  Perhaps  the  majority  are 
using  ten-frame  and  some  the  twelve-frame. 
What  I  shall  say  on  this  question  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  extracted-honey  pro- 
ducer. It  might  not  apply  to  comb-honey 
production,  and  yet  it  might. 

I  have  tried  a  few  twelve-frame  hives  this 
season,  and  I  find  that  they  "deliver  the 
goods;"  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that,  if  I 
were  to  start  anew,  the  twelve-frame  would 
be  my  choice.  Mr.  Holtermann  has  said 
that,  if  there  was  one  thing  in  bee-keeping 
that  he  knew,  it  was  that  the  queen  would 
more  readily  spread  the  brood-nest  sidewise 
than  she  would  extend  it  into  a  second 
story.  He  is  just  right,  I  believe;  but  there 
is  another  point  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Let  us  take  an  eight-frame  hive  for 
illustration.  The  colony  in  it  has  wintered 
well;  and  as  fruit  and  dandelion  bloom 
come  on,  the  bees  soon  need  much  more 
room,  so  another  story  of  combs  is  added. 
If  the  colony  is  very  strong  the  bees  will 
soon  occupy  it,  and  later  on  the  queen  will 
lay  in  the  bottom  part  of  these  upper  combs. 
During  all  this  time  a  colony  in  a  twelve- 
frame  hive  would  be  getting  ahead  of  this 
one  in  the  two  eight-frame  bodies.  One 
reason  is,  there  is  always  a  crack  at  the 
joints  between  the  two  bodies.  This  may 
be  seen,  even  in  a  new  hive;  and  an  old  hive, 
no  matter  how  well  it  has  been  scraped, 
will  show  it  a  little  more.  The  crack  lets  in 
the  cool  night  air — a  condition  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  twelve-frame  brood-cham- 
ber, where  no  air  can  get  in  except  at  the 
small  entrance,  thus  permitting  the  queen 
to  extend  the  brood-nest  with  the  smallest 
number  of  nurse  bees. 

I  have  several  hundred  eight-frame  bodies 
that  I  have  had  for  some  years.  They  are 
in  good  condition,  and  I  can  not  afford  to 
throw  them  away.  I  started  to  use  them  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  80's,  when  that  size 
seemed  to  take  best  in  the  bee-keeping 
world.  .Judging  from  events  since  that 
time,  the  manufacturers  were  forced  to  make 
and  give  prominence  to  the  eight-frame 
hive;  but  I  believe  this  was  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

This  is  the  way  I  am  using  the  eight- 
frame  hives  in  extracted-honey  production, 
and  I  find  that  they  work  all  right:  Suppose 
we  have  finished  extracting  about  the  last 
of  .July.  Each  colony  is  given  another  story 
of  empty  combs  from  the  extractor.  We 
now  have  two-story  hives,  each  of  which 
contains  16  frames,  with  no  queen-excluder. 
When  buckwheat  blossoms,  the  bees  will 
usually  gather  sufficient  for  winter;  and  the 
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weather  being  warm,  and  the  force  of  bees 
strong,  the  queen  is  soon  forced  up  into  the 
second  story,  the  bees  gluing  the  two  bodies 
together  so  tightly  that  there  is  no  crack 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  hive  is 
carried  into  the  cellar  in  the  fall  in  just  this 
way.  Heavy?  Yes,  almost  as  heavy  as  a 
house. 

We  winter  the  colonies  thus  in  the  two 
bodies  glued  together.  When  they  are  car- 
ried out  in  the  spring  they  have  an  abun- 
dance of  stores  and  jilenty  of  bees.  No  cold 
air  gets  in  at  the  joint  b .  tween  the  bodies, 
because  there  is  no  crack.  I  find  that  s^ich 
colonies  are  the  equal  of  those  in  twelve- 
frame  hives  for  the  honey-flow;  however, 
the  larger  body  is  more  satisfactory,  and  it 
is  handier.  In  view  of  this,  as  I  said  before, 
1  think  I  would  choose  the  twelve-frame 
size  were  I  starting  with  bees  anew;  but  if 
one  has  eight-frame  hives  he  can  get  strong 
colonies  if  they  are  managed  as  above  de- 
scribed. A  single  body  of  eight  or  ten 
frames  is  not  large  enough  for  the  average 
queen;  but  the  twelve-frame  hive  furnishes 
capacity  enough,  except  in  rare  instances. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


RAISING  AND     SELLING    EXTRACTED 
HONEY. 


BY  C.  A.  BUNCH. 


For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  produce  fine  table  honey,  and 
I  thinli  that  I  have  been  successful.  We 
extract  the  white  honey  about  the  last*  of 
•July,  and  store  it  in  tanks  which  hold  1500 
lbs.  each.  We  usually  sell  all  the  light  hon- 
ey soon  after  it  is  off  the  hives,  except  about 
1000  lbs.,  which  we  keep  to  mix  with  our 
light-amber  fall  honey,  which  is  largely 
from  the  touch-me-not.  Our  ripe  basswood- 
clover  honey  is  a  ready  seller;  and  the  clo- 
ver, basswood,  and  fall  honey  mixed  make 
a  blend  that  sell«i  for  the  same  price  as  the 
light  honey.  We  extract  the  fall  honey 
about  the  15th  of  September.  We  got  our 
first  crop  of  honey-dew  last  season,  and  we 
sold  it  to  a  bakery  for  3>^  cts.  a  pound.  We 
sell  most  of  our  honey  direct  to  the  consum- 
er, my  son  and  myself  being  the  salesmen. 

For  the  grocery  trade  we  usually  buy  from 
oOO  to  800  one-pound  square  bottles  with 
corks.  We  get  15  cts.  each  for  these  bottles. 
By  this  plan  we  keep  our  name  before  the 
public.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  nine- 
pound  friction-top  tin  pails  at  $1.00  each, 
and  also  in  one-quart  Economic  glass  jars 
at  45  cts.  each.  We  sell  both  the  nine-pound 
pails  and  the  quart  jars  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  have  a  one-horse  wagon,  with  a  board 
tacked  on  each  side  of  the  box,  which  reads, 
"Honey  for  Sale."  Jn  the  city  my  son 
sells  direct  from  the  wagon  while  I  visit  the 
meat  markets,  express  offices,  barber-shops, 
clothing-stores,  etc.,  with  the  large  packages. 
We  usually  make  another  trip  with  bottled 
honey  only,  for  the  grocery  sales. 


My  son  and  I  made  two  trips  to  the  city, 
each  of  which  took  a  day's  time.  In  all  Me 
sold  83  nine-pound  pails,  for  which  we  re- 
ceived $83.00,  and  46  quart  glass  jars  for 
$20.70,  the  whole  amount  received  being 
$103.70.  We  think  this  is  far  better  than 
buying  the  square  60-pound  tin  cans  and 
selling  the  honey  at  8)4  cts.  a  pound.  We 
live  in  the  country,  and  sell  produce;  and 
my  son  usually  takes  the  $1.00  pails  right 
along  with  him,  and  he  sells  from  one  to 
five  each  day. 

Lakeville,  Ind. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  ALABAMA. 


The  Possibilities  of  a  New  Part  of  the  Country. 


BY   ERNEST  RANDALL. 


I  started  out  last  February  by  buying  one 
swarm.  I  have  divided,  until  now  I  have 
seven,  all  doing  nicely.  I  use  Danzenbaker 
hives.  I  also  bought  ten  colonies  six  miles 
west  of  me,  and  now  have  thirteen  there. 

I  am  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Alabama, 
six  miles  from  the  coast.  I  believe  this 
will  be  a  bee  country  in  time.  We  have 
large  titi  swamps  here  that  yield  a  large 
amount  of  honey  early  in  the  season.  Then 
comes  gallberry ;  and  the  bay-trees  along  all 
the  streams  bloom  for  several  weeks;  and 
now  our  clover  will  blossom  till  November. 
There  will  also  be  several  hundred  acres  of 
oranges  set  out  this  winter.  They  will  be 
four  miles  from  here.  We  also  have  black- 
berries in  all  the  swamjis.  The  country  is 
thinly  settled  as  yet,  but  it  is  settling  up 
fast  by  northern  people. 

I  have  a  lot  to  learn;  but  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  North,  like  wintering  and 
spring  feeding,  will  not  worry  us  here, 
where  bees  fly  every  week  in  the  year. 

Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  July  23. 


Sweet  Clover  in  Washington. 

This  is  an  unusual  season — very  cloudy  all  spring 
until  July  4;  no  lack  of  honey  when  it  was  clear  for 
bees  to  gather  it.  The  best  honey-producers  at 
that  time  were  willows  and  a  water-plant  that 
grows  best  in  two  feet  of  stagnant  water.  After  the 
Fourth  comes  alsike,  which  did  well  this  year,  out- 
doing the  small  white  clover.  Sweet  clover  will 
grow  here  on  the  dry  spots  of  ground.  It  will  nev- 
er be  a  pest  here  if  cattle  can  get  near  it,  for  they 
go  for  it  in  preference  to  other  grasses  or  vegeta- 
bles. They  do  not  have  to  learn  to  eat  It — not  rnuc/i 
— nor  to  be  starved  to  it  either. 

1  sowed  a  small  piece  of  it  in  front  of  my  house  by 
the  roadside.  It  did  little  more  the  first  year  than 
come  up  and  be  seen.  The  second  spring  it  came  up 
nicely,  growing  all  right  till  the  cows  came  along 
and  chewed  it  down  close  to  the  ground.  I  intend- 
ed to  save  a  few  plants  by  throwing  an  old  Scotch 
harrow  over  a  few  shoots  that  failed,  but  the  cattle 
■'cropped  it  off"  between  the  bars  and  killed  it 
out.  From  my  point  of  view  the  reason  why  cattle 
do  not  eat  it  in  the  East  is  because,  under  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  conditions  there,  it  is  seasoned  too 
strong  for  their  palate — a  case  of  too  much  "  pep- 
per," if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  Mix  it  with  other 
grasses  in  the  hay,  and  it  will  part  with  some  of  the 
"  cumarin  "  and  improve  the  other. 

Lowell,  Wash.,  Aug.  13.  Wm.  Belshaw. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


A  Bunch  of  Questions. 

1.  Will  buckwheat  yield  nectar  in  a  dry  year?  or 
when  is  it  that  it  does  not  yield  nectar? 

2.  Would  you  deem  it  advisable  to  make  nuclei  at 
this  time  of  the  year  (Aug.  D? 

3.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  which  will  fly 
furthest  in  search  of  honey,  of  the  following-named 
bees?  Italians,  blacks,  or  Hanats.  I  see  in  your 
July  loth  issue  that  a  man  in  Texas  claims  that  Ba- 
nats  are  the  only  thing  lor  long-distance  flying  in 
search  of  honey.    What  is  your  opinion  of  it? 

4.  Would  not  a  four-inch  space  of  chaff  in  a  chaff 
hive  be  better  for  wintering  bees  outdoors  here  in 
Northern  Iowa  than  two  or  three  inches?  or  will  it 
be  injurious  to  have  that  much  or  a  little  more? 

5.  I  used  two  Doolittle  division-board  feeders  last 
fall  and  winter  in  a  small  colony,  but  the  bees 
would  make  no  attempt  to  get  the  feed:  and  the 
few  that  tried  drowned  in  the  syrup,  which  was 
made  as  you  have  directed.  Now,  could  you  ex- 
plain why  they  did  not  use  them,  and  tell  how  to 
prevent  bees  from  drowning  in  the  syrup  when 
they  try  to  get  it? 

6.  Which  hive,  for  all-around  purposes,  do  you 
consider  the  best  of  the  following:  Danzenbaker, 
Massie,  Heddon,  or  divisible  or  alternating? 

Swea  City,  la.,  Aug.  1.  Albert  Swanson. 

1.  Buckwheat  will  not  yield  as  much  nectar  in  a 
dry  season  as  during  a  year  when  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable.  The  quantity  of  nectar  seems 
to  depend  more  on  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  day  than  upon  any  thing 
else.  In  some  sections  of  York  State  buckwheat 
nearly  always  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  honey: 
but  even  then  some  years  are  better  than  others. 
In  our  own  particular  locality  buckwheat  yields 
only  sparingly,  although  we  always  get  a  good  crop 
of  grain.  In  Northern  Michigan  and  in  Canada  the 
plant  seems  to  yield  nearly  as  well  as  It  does  in 
New  York. 

2.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  make  nuclei  at 
this  season  of  the  year  unless  you  have  had  much 
experience  as  a  bee-keeper.  Better  by  far  double 
up  your  weak  colonies  preparatory  to  winter. 

3.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difference  In 
any  of  the  races  mentioned  as  to  length  of  flight. 
The  distance  bees  will  fly  depends  largely  on  the 
source  of  honey  and  the  lay  of  the  land.  When 
there  is  a  heavy  secretion  of  nectar,  such  as  we 
sometimes  get  from  buckwheat  or  basswood,  bees 
will  not  go  half  as  far  as  when  the  flow  is  light. 
For  example,  bees  may  go  two  or  three  miles  when 
a  moderate  clover  yield  is  on.  When  the  yield  is 
heavy,  as  from  basswood,  they  will  fly  no  further 
than  is  necessary  to  fill  up  quickly  and  return.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  buckwheat  areas  of  New 
York,  bees  will  often  fly  five  or  six  miles,  especially 
if  the  flight  is  across  a  valley  and  there  is  no  under- 
brush or  trees  in  the  way.  We  doubt  if  any  bee- 
keeper has  a  strain  of  Banats  or  any  other  race  that 
will  fly  further  than  other  strains.  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  an  individual  colony  of 
Italians,  blacks,  or  some  other  race  will  fly  further 
for  nectar  than  some  other  bees  of  the  same  race  m 
the  same  yard. 

4.  Yes,  four  inches  would  be  better  than  two  in 
Northern  Iowa:  but  a  hive  with  a  four-inch  space 
between  walls  is  cumbersome  and  expensive.  When 
a  hive  has  to  be  made  so  large  in  order  to  keep  the 
colony  warm  during  winter  it  is  better  to  winter 
indoors  and  use  singe-walled  hives,  both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  and  economy.  Where  it  is  cold 
enough  so  that  the  temperature  is,  say,  below  the 
freezing-point  continuously  all  winter.  It  is  better 
to  winter  in  some  good  warm  repository,  for  the 
saving  in  stores  if  for  no  other  reason. 

5.  Bees  will  very  often  refu.se  to  take  food  out  of  a 
feeder  after  cold  weather  sets  in,  or  during  cool 
nights.  If  the  colony  is  strong  enough  to  keep  up 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  hive,  it  will  take 
up  the  feed  without  hesitation.  You  probably  fed 
when  it  was  too  cool.  In  a  Doolittle  feeder  waxed 
all  over  inside  it  is  advisable  to  use  some  sort  of 
float.    A  stick  a  little  less  in  length  and  width  than 


the  inside  of  the  feeder  will  answer  very  well.  At 
one  time  Doolittle  feeders  were  made  by  paraffin- 
ing or  waxing  the  whole  Inside.  This  made  the  in- 
side surface  so  smooth  that  the  bees  could  not 
readily  climb  out,  and  hence  they  drowned.  The 
practice  now  is  to  nail  the  feeders  up  very  careful- 
ly, and  wax  only  the  joints.  Half  a  pint  of  melted 
paraffine  is  poured  into  the  feeder,  taking  care  not 
to  wax  the  sides  or  ends — only  the  corners  or  inter- 
sections where  the  pieces  come  together.  When 
the  feeder  is  waxed  in  this  way,  no  float  is  needed. 
6.  The  choice  of  a  hive  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
general  conditions  and  the  man.  The  Massie  and 
the  Danzenbaker  hives  are  much  alike,  and  have 
about  the  same  depth  of  brood-chamber.  The  Hed- 
don and  the  divisible  hives  are  practically  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Not  knowing  the  locality,  the 
market,  and  the  man  we  could  not  advise  which 
hive  to  select. — Ed.] 


Claiming  Damages  from  Foul  Brood. 

1  sold  bees  and  comb  March  1,  1910,  to ,  after 

the  bees  were  looked  over  and  found  to  be  healthy. 
I  wanted  him  to  look  over  the  combs  also,  but  this 
he  did  not  do  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  hives, 
and  then  took  them;  but  now  his  bees  all  have  foul 
brood.  He  says  I  deceived  him,  and  has  now  put 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney,  claiming 
S500  damages.  The  combs  were  healthy  when  he  got 
them,  I  am  sure.  1  am  not  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional. Can  I  become  a  member  yet?  I  know  1  am 
not  guilty:  but  foul  brood  started  among  his  bees, 
as  it  is  very  bad  there.  Can  he  force  me  to  pay 
through  the  process  of  law?  Can  I  not  get  some 
testimony  that  bees  or  combs  may  be  healthy,  and 
yet  become  foul  a  month  later?  After  having  bees 
five  months  he  was  well  satisfied,  but  now  is  trying 
to  make  me  pay,  now  that  some  of  his  bees  are 
foul.  About  May  1st  he  wrote  me  to  look  the  bees 
over  again.  I  went  there,  and  he  had  several 
combs  of  nice-looking  young  brood  and  new  pollen; 
but  by  mistake  he  had  taken  the  pollen  for  foul 
brood.  All  this  young  brood  died,  of  course.  Can 
it  be  that  this  looks  like  foul  brood?  Z. 

[Without  knowing  more  of  the  particulars  we  are 
unable  to  give  you  very  definite  advice.  A  good 
deal  will  depend  upon  what  sort  of  contract  you 
had:  and  if  there  Is  no  contract  in  writing,  wheth- 
er there  were  any  one  person,  aside  from  the  con- 
tracting parties,  who  could  testify  to  the  condition 
of  these  bees. 

One  thing  that  will  be  In  your  favor  is  the  fact 

that  foul  brood  is  very  prevalent  in  and  about ; 

and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  that,  if  you 
sold  healthy  bees,  they  would  develop  foul  brood 
in  the  loc;>lity  where  they  were  placed.  The  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  make  general  inquiry  as  to 
whether  foul  brood  was  already  present  before  j  ou 
sold  your  bees.  If  you  can  show  that  there  were 
diseased  bees  within  half  a  mile,  we  will  say,  or 
even  a  mile,  of  bees  that  were  sold,  prior  to  the  sale, 
the  party  could  hardly  claim  that  you  sold  him 
diseased  bees,  or  at  least  he  could  not  make  out  a 
case,  in  our  judgment. 

Then  it  is  possible  that  his  bees  do  not  have  foul 
brood  at  all.  What  he  has  may  be  nothing  but 
dead  brood.  We  think  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  to  call  in  your  State  foul-brood  inspector.  Let 
him  inspect  the  bees  and  also  give  you  a  report  of 

the  condition  of  bees  in  and  about prior  to  the 

time  of  sale.  The  report  that  the  foul-brood  inspec- 
tor gives  you  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  case. 

You  can  join  the  National  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion at  any  time:  but  the  ;  ational  has  a  rule  that 
it  can  furnish  no  assistance  in  a  financial  way  to 
one  who  has  been  sued  for  damages  prior  to  hii>  ap- 
plication for  membership.  But  the  National,  we 
are  sure,  would  be  willing  to  render  you  advice.  To 
that  end  we  would  refer  you  to  General  Manager 
N.  E.  France,  Platteville.  Wis.— Ed.] 


Is  it  Practicable  to  Space  Closed-end  Frames  Wid- 
er Apart  for  the  Production  of  Extracted 
Honey? 

It  requires  rather  more  work  than  I  care  to  do  to 
produce  comb  honey,  or  at  least  entirely,  and  I  am 
making  arrangements  to  begin  next  season  produc- 
ing largely  extracted:  and  as  I  have  only  the  Dan- 
zenbaker hives,  and  have  ordered  more,  I  wish  to 
know  how  I  am  to  space  eight  frames  to  take  the 
place  of  ten  in  my  supers,  for  I  have  eighty  of  them 
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—the  shallow,  used  In  producing  section  honey.  I 
might  in  time  find  some  way  to  wide-space  the 
Danzenbaker  frames;  but  if  you  can  tell  me,  why 
should  I  worry? 

Notwithstanding  I  had  many  more  bees  to  the 
colony  May  1  than  June  1 1  have  had  good  success- 
something  like  1300  lbs.  from  20  hives,  spring  count. 
I  caught  a  few  swarms  in  June,  but  It  was  so  very 
dry  that  there  was  not  much  swarming.  But  two 
of  my  swarms  made  queen-cells. 

If  Mr.  Townsend  uses  honey-boards  and  does  not 
go  near  his  outyards,  how  does  he  manage  about 
the  swarius  which  make  queen-cells  above  the 
honey-boards?. 

1  have  21  swarms  over  honey-boards,  and  have 
already  found  queen-cells.  If  this  is  to  continue, 
and  I  have  to  look  over  all  the  supers  to  see  if  cells 
are  started.  It  will  mean  considerable  work.       X. 

[The  Danzenbaker  is  more  particularly  a  comb- 
honey  hive,  although  it  can  be  used  tor  extracted. 
It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  space  eight  Dan- 
zenbaker closed-end  frames  in  a  ten-frame  body. 
The  frames,  as  you  know,  would  not  stand  up,  but 
topple  over  against  each  other.  We  do  not  know 
how  you  could  overcome  the  dlrticulty  unless  you 
made  a  sort  of  rake  or  comb,  the  teeth  of  which 
would  slip  down  between  the  spaces  between  the 
end-bars  of  frames  when  spaced  apart  so  that  eight 
would  just  fill  a  ten-frame  body.  The  back  of  the 
comb  or  rake  should  be  made  of  tin,  while  the 
teeth  should  be  square  wooden  pegs  secured  to  the 
tin  by  means  of  one  or  two  nails. 

Mr.  Townsend  does  not  have  any  trouble  with 
cells  above  honey-boards,  but  uses  a  different  hive, 
the  ten-frame  Langstroth.  The  difference  in  cli- 
mate, the  difference  in  hive,  and  possible  differ- 
ence in  management,  may  account  for  your  differ- 
ences in  experience.— Ed.] 
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Poor  Success  in  Introducing  a  Queen  to  a  Full- 
sized  Colony. 

In  regard  to  introducing  a  queen  to  a  full  colony, 
p.  465.  July  15,  T  am  having  Mr.  Alexander's  experi- 
ence. A  queen  that  I  purchased  and  gave  to  a  full 
colony  three  weeks  ago  is  being  superseded.  How 
can  I  prevent  it?  I  don't  want  the  bees  to  raise 
their  own  queen,  as  the  chances  are  she  would  not 
be  purely  mated.  I  was  thinking  of  dividing  the 
colony,  leaving  a  few  queen-cells  below,  and  put- 
ting the  queen  and  .some  young  bees  above  with 
wire  cloth  between.  Then  kill  the  young  queen,  if 
they  raise  one,  and  unite  the  colonies  before  cold 
weather.    Would  this  be  all  right? 

Edinburg,  X.  D.,  Aug.  6.    Mks.  M.  S.  Trouslin. 

[When  we  have  a  valuable  queen  that  the  bees 
are  irying  to  supersede  we  keep  taking  away  the 
cells  or  virgins  as  fast  as  they  raise  them.  In  this 
way  the  bees  will  keep  the  queen  laying,  ."^nme- 
times  you  can  allow  a  virgin  to  mature  to  a  laving 
queen:  but  there  is  danger  that  the  bees  will  supei-- 
sede  the  old  mother.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  queen  which  the  bees  are  trying  to  supersede 
kill  the  cells  as  fast  as  they  are  filled.  The  bees 
will  not  long  put  up  with  that,  and  before  long 
they  will  dispose  of  the  old  mother.— Ed.] 
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A  Buckwheat-Field  that  the  Bees  Found  by  Scent. 

On  page  230,  April  1,  J.  L.  Byer  rather  doubts  that 
case  of  Mr.  Thompson's  regarding  l)ees  finding  new 
pasture  by  scent.  It  was  only  last  fall  that  I  visited 
one  of  my  outyards.  and  every  thing  was  as  quiet 
as  could  be:  but  next  day  every  thing  was  in  an 
uproar.  A  warm  south  wind  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  I  was  afraid  they  they  were  finding 
honey-dew  in  some  place,  because  I  was  unaware 
of  any  buckwheat  being  within  reach.  This  day  I 
went  home  by  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  and  a  farmer 
friend  of  mine  hailed  me  and  said  that  his  buck- 
wheat (12  acres)  was  alive  with  yellow  bees,  and  he 
had  not  seen  them  until  then.  In  the  yard  referred 
to  above  are  the  only  Italian  bees  within  six  miles. 
and  for  them  to  get  to  that  field  of  buckwheat  they 
had  to  fly  VA,  miles  to  a  high  timbered  bush,  and 
either  go  over  the  top  or  go  roundabout,  then  cross 
a  large  field,  then  encounter  another  bush  of  high 
timber,  then  about  another  half-mile  to  the  buck- 
wheat— VA  miles  in  all.  I  am  quite  satisfied  tho.se 
bees  would  never  have  found  that  pasture  if  the 
wind  had  not  blown  the  scent  in  the  direction  of 
the  yard. 

Burlington,  Ont.,  April  18.  Isaac  Bai.mer. 


The  Advisability  of    Storing   Comb   Honey   Up- 
stairs; a  Concrete  Floor  for  a  Bee-yard. 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  bee-house  two  stories 
high,  and  keeping  the  comb  honey  in  the  upper 
story,  about  a  foot  off  the  floor.  From  the  top  of 
the  floor  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof  it  is  to  be  oJ4  feet. 
The  building  will  be 
covered  with  a  comb 
roof,  the  comb  being 
about  6  feet  from  the 
square  of  the  building. 
Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  dry  enough  place 
to  put  comb  honey  in 
the  second  story,  the 
roof  being  covered 
with  chestnut  shin- 
gles? Some  years  ago 
I  placed  comb  honey 
under  a  slate  roof,  and 

it  was  so  hot    that    It 

boiled    the  honey  out 

of  the  cells. 

Do  you  t  h  1  n  k  it 
would  be  a  good  idea 
to  place  two  inches  of 
concrete  over  a  bee- 
yard  to  keep  down  the 
^  grass  and  weeds?    Would  it  be  too  cold 

^  for  the    bees    in  the  winter,   and  retard 

brood-rearing  in  the  spring  by  setting 
the  colonies  on  the  concrete? 
Williamson,  Pa.  L.  H.  Lin'DEMUTH. 
[We  see  no  reason  why  you  could  not 
store  comb  honey  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  building  to  which  you  refer,  but  we 
think  It  would  hardly  be  a  suitable  place 
during  the  winter  months.  If  the  tem- 
perature becomes  hot  enough  during  summer  to 
melt  down  the  combs  it  would  not  be  a  safe  jilace 
to  put  your  honey.  Honey  is  heavy  stuff  to  han- 
dle; and  the  nearer  you  can  keep  it  on  the  ground 
level  in  a  warm  dry  place  that  is  frost-proof  and  se- 
cure from  insects,  rats,  and  mice,  the  better. 

We  would  not  advise  putting  concrete  two  inches 
thick  over  a  bee-yard.  The  frost  would  break  it  to 
pieces  if  it  were  only  two  inches  thick.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  it  would  greatly  affect  the  tempera- 
ture Inside  of  a  hive.— Ed.  ] 


Hive-covers  Made  Both  of  Wood  and  Concrete. 

I  have  tried  every  way  I  can  think  of  to  make  a 
wooden  cover  without  putting  factory  work  on  it, 
but  have  always  failed,  as  they  will  not  stay  the 
way  I  make  them.  I  have  made  a  few  that  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  like,  although  I  have  not  yet  tried 
them.  With  K  or  J's  inch  lumber  I  make  a  cover  as 
wide  as  the  hive,  and  long  enough  to  nail  half-inch 
cleats  on  each  end  I  then  make  another  cover, 
out  of  concrete,  which  is  2  ft.  long  and  16  in.  wide. 
These  are  Wx  in.  thick  on  the  two  sides,  and  2  in. 
thick  in  the  middle.    I  find  that  these  covers  cost 
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me  about  8  cts.  apiece  for  the  material,  and  twenty 
minutes'  time  is  needed  to  make  one.  I  put  the 
thin  wooden  cover  on  the  hive,  and  then  the  con- 
crete cover  on  top  of  it.  In  this  way  they  look  very 
nice,  I  notice  that  some  lay  stones  on  top  of  the 
hives  to  keep  the  wooden  covers  from  blowing  olT. 
Would  not  these  concrete  covers  be  much  better? 
Sycamore,  O.  C.  A.  Hale. 

[These  concrete  covers  will,  perhaps,  be  all  right, 
although  if  you  had  a  large  number  of  colonies  you 
would  probably  find  it  a  good  deal  of  work  to  han- 
dle such  a  heavy  cover  every  time  you  open  a  hive. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  the  advantage  that  they 
would  never  wear  out,  and  there  is  probably  no 
chance  that  water  could  get  at  the  thin  wooden 
cover  underneath:  but  still,  if  the  hives  were  not 
perfectly  level  every  way,  and  if  the  under  side  of 
the  concrete  cover  were  flat,  it  might  be  that  the 
water  would  run  along  the  under  side  and  soak  up 
the  thin  wooden  cover.  It  would  be  well  to  try  the 
few  that  you  have  niade  before  you  make  a  large 
number. — Ed.] 


Requeening  a  Colony  that  has  Long  been  Queen- 
less. 

I  have  a  colony  that  seems  to  be  full  of  bees,  but 
queenless,  and  it  has  been  long  enough  to  have 
sealed  worker  brood.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
save  them.  What  would  you  do  for  them?  I  run 
them  for  extracted  honey.  They  had  an  old  queen 
in  swarming  time,  and  swarmed  early.  I  caught 
the  queen  while  they  were  coming  out,  divided  the 
brood,  and  put  half  in  each  of  two  ten-frame  Dove- 
tailed hives,  filled  up  with  empty  combs,  and  put 
on  a  honey-board  queen-excluder,  and  they  made 
20  frames  of  extracting-combs.  After  I  took  off  the 
two  upper  stories  I  found  they  did  not  supersede 
the  old  queen  but  became  queenless.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  accept  a  queen,  as  they  have  been  so 
long  queenless.  I  have  strong  colonies  to  take 
from  if  s.afe  to  do  so. 

Morgan,  Mich.,  Aug.  18.  W.  S.  Adkins. 

[If  the  colony  has  long  been  queenless  it  is  a  little 
risky  to  introduce  another  queen.  In  the  case  de- 
scribed we  would  advise  taking  unsealed  brood 
out  of  the  other  strong  colony  and  putting  it  in 
this  colony,  letting  them  build  cells  of  their  own. 
If  you  find  that  they  start  them  you  could  then  in- 
troduce safely  a  queen  that  you  could  take  from  an 
other  colony,  or  you  can  allow  the  bees  to  go  on 
wi'h  their  cell-building  and  raise  a  queen  of  their 
own. — Ed.] 


Importance  of  Selling  Honey-dew  as  Honey-dew 
Honey. 

I  have  some  white-clover  and  some  honey-dew 
honey,  mixed,  from  last  season.  This  is  not  a  good 
table  honey.  I  wrote  to  the  National  Biscuit  Co., 
Chicago,  to  see  what  they  would  give  me.  I  re- 
ceived a  very  satisfactory  answer,  but  they  asked 
me  to  sign  a  pure-food  paper.  1  do  not  know  how 
to  class  such  honey  under  that  law.  Will  you  ad- 
vise me  how  to  proceed? 

Williamsburg,  Ind.,  Aug.  2.  T.  A.  Oler. 

[Probably  all  the  National  Biscuit  Co.  wants  you 
to  do  is  to  sign  a  statement  reading  something  like 
this:  "I  hereby  guarantee  any  honey  I  may  sell  to 
the  National  Biscuit  Co.  at  any  time  to  be  pure,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  June 
30,  ISK)6." 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.  will  not  buy  honey  un- 
less it  is  pure.  When  you  sell  honey-dew,  be  sure 
to  sell  it  as  "  honey-dew  honey  "  and  not  as  "  hon- 
ey," otherwise  you  would  be  violating  the  national 
pure-food  law.  The  National  Biscuit  Co.  is  proba- 
bly willing  to  buy  honey  dew  honey;  and  all  it 
wishes  to  be  assured  of  is  the  fact  that  the  honey 
is  absolutely  the  product  of  the  hive,  even  if  it  is 
honey-dew. — Ed.  ] 


Chickens  that  Ate  Worker  Bees. 

S.  W.  Uber,  p,  391,  June  15,  says  he  has  never  seen 
chickens  eat  any  bees  but  drone-s.  I  wish  he  could 
see  my  flock  of  Barred  Rocks.  I  have  my  chickens 
and  bees  all  in  one  pen:  and  the  way  those  half- 
grown  chickens  eat  bees  is  something  terrible  for  a 
bee-man  to  look  at.  I  thought  at  first  they  were 
eating  only  dronee:  but  on  closer  ob,servation   I 


could  see  that  it  was  the  workers  they  were  after. 
The  honey-flow  is  now  over,  and  the  bees  have 
killed  off  all  their  drones;  biit  the  chickens  keep  on 
eating  bees  every  day,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  very  much  for  stings.  They  will  stand  a  little 
way  back  from  the  entrance,  watch  it  closely  for  a 
minute,  and  then  dart  at  it  and  grab  a  bee,  and 
then  run;  and  if  any  of  the  bees  give  chase,  the 
fowls  stop  when  a  short  distance  from  the  hive,  and 
let  the  bee  alight  on  their  feathers,  then  pick  it  off 
and  eat  it.  The  chickens  are  well  fed  with  all  kinds 
of  grain.  I  have  kept  bees  with  chickens  for  years, 
and  have  never  observed  them  eating  bees  till  this 
summer,  A  shortage  of  insects  is  the  only  way  I 
can  account  for  it.  The  old  hens  do  not  seem  to 
bother — only  the  half-grown  chickens. 
Mason  City.  la.,  Aug.  13.  W.  E.  Brown. 


How   to  Prevent   Leakage   when    Shipping    Bulk 
Comb  Honey  in  Friction-top  Cans. 

Having  had  some  worry  and  loss  of  comb,  or  bulk 
comb  honey,  when  packed  in  cases  of  10  to  12  pound 
cans,  and  especially  when  shipped  out  of  the  State, 
I  have  at  last  found  a  way  of  packing  said  cases  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  all  possible  loss 
from  leakage  in  transportation.  All  who  have  had 
any  experience  with  the  boxes  containing  the  r2-lb. 
friction-top  pails  know  they  are  very  light  and 
frail.  Now,  my  plan  and  practice  of  preparing 
these  for  a  long  journey  are  to  place  the  buckets  in 
the  cases  after  being  filled;  remove  the  bails,  and 
crowd  six  pails  to  one  end  of  the  box  and  the  other 
four  to  the  other  end,  which  leaves  a  one-inch 
space  between  the  two  groups  of  pails,  In  which  I 
place  a  piece  of  one-inch  lumber  as  wide  as  the  box 
is  deep,  and  as  long  as  the  box  is  wide,  forming  a 
solid  partition  into  which  the  sides,  bottom,  and 
top  of  the  box  may  be  securely  nailed  after  first 
packing  jjaper  or  any  good  packing  material  be- 
tween and  on  top  of  the  pails.  Of  course,  the  bails 
should  be  dropped  iuside  the  box.  If  all  bee-keep- 
ers would  use  care  in  putting  their  honey  in  the 
best  possible  shape  for  shipment,  our  freight  rates 
might  be  reduced  to  some  extent  at  least. 

Moore,  Texas.  O.  E.  Milam. 


A  Second  Crop  of  White  Clover  the  Same  Year. 

Something  which  1  consider  unusual  happened  in 
this  locality  this  summer,  and  I  want  to  ask  the 
readers  if  they  ever  knew  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  a 
second  crop  of  white  clover.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  rain  here  all  summer,  and  a  good  crop  of 
clover  in  June  and  early  July;  and  clover  ceased 
blooming  about  July  15  as  usual.  There  were  sev- 
eral heavy  rains  about  that  time,  however,  and 
about  ten  days  later  a  few  clover-blossoms  appear- 
ed. In  some  places  there  is  almost  as  much  bloom 
as  there  was  the  first  time.  This  may  not  be  any 
thing  unusual,  but  it  struck  me  as  being  something 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

liOuisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  11.  J.  B.  Chrisler. 


Curing  Foul  Brood  in  Dry  Weather. 

How  can  I  cure  American  foul  brood  in  this  dry 
weather  of  Iowa,  where  there  is  not  a  drop  of  honey 
in  the  fields? 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Aug.  5.  V.  Hlavaty. 

[The  method  for  curing  foul  brood  in  dry  weather 
is  precisely  the  same  as  curing  that  disease  in  any 
other  kind  of  weather,  except  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  little  stimulative  feeding  24  hovirs  aft- 
er the  bees  have  been  shaken  on  to  the  foundation. 
The  treatment  we  would  recommend  is  the  Quinby 
plan  of  shaking  or  brushing  the  bees  on  to  frames 
of  foundation  in  a  clean  hive.  The  old  hive  may  be 
used  again,  providing  it  is  scorched  out  with  a 
painter's  torch. — Ed.] 


End-spacing  Staple  in  the  Middle  of  the  End-bar. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Scholl  advised  placing  the  staple  J4 
inch  lower  than  usual  to  do  away  with  propolis.  I 
liave  been  placing  the  staple  2  in.  below  the  top-bar 
in  tlie  frame-ends  to  prevent  the  splitting  of  the 
end-bars,  and  I  find  I  like  it  better  than  the  old 
way,  as  the  frame-ends,  besides  not  splitting,  are 
spaced  more  regularly  from  top  to  bottom,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  it  worth  trying. 

Allenville,  Ala.,  Aug.  19.  H.  F.  Hart. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall 
a  man  gain  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? — Mark  8:36. 

Quite  a  few  times  during  the  past  year 
some  of  my  good  friends  have  paid  me  the 
high  comphment  and  honor  of  referring  to 
these  Home  talks  as  A.  I.  Root's  "sermons." 
While  thanking  them  I  feel  that  they  give 
me  more  credit  than  I  deserve ;  but  this 
time,  dear  friends,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  real  sermon. 
Of  course  it  will  be  a  lay  sermon,  but  it  is  a 
real  sermon  for  all  that;  and  may  God  bless 
the  message  I  bring  you.  I  feel  more  free 
to  write  as  above  because  this  sermon  is  not 
mine,  and  comes  from  a  good  brother  whom 
I  have  never  met  or  seen. 

On  page  338,  May  15,  I  urged  you  to  get 
and  read  an  article  in  the  May  Cosmopoli- 
tan; and  I  now  wish  to  urge  you  to  get  a 
copy  of  that  magazine  for  this  present 
month  of  September,  and  read  "^\hat  are 
You  Going  to  Do  about  It?"  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell.  I  have  read  the  introduc- 
tion, that  I  am  going  to  copy  here,  a  good 
many  times  over;  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
it  may  be  read  over  and  over  again.  Yes,  I 
should  like  to  have  it  read  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  every  child  who  is  old  enough 
to  understand  it — especially  our  young  men. 
Without  any  further  preface,  here  is  the  ar- 
ticle that  stirred  me  up  so  powerfully  : 

At  luka,  a  decent  little  town  in  Marion  County, 
Illinois,  the  chief  citizen  was  D.  W.  Holstlaw.  He 
was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  founder  of  luka, 
which  was  not  quite  true:  but  he  had  helped  it  and 
given  much  to  it  and  was  accustomed  to  have  his 
way  about  it.  In  the  eighteenth  century  he  would 
have  been  the  feudal  baron.  In  the  twentieth  he 
was  the  rich  man  of  the  town,  the  banker,  political 
leader,  social  dictator,  and  business  guide.  He  was 
also  the  example  to  young  men  and  the  delight  of 
the  moralists.  He  owned  much  real  estate;  he  was 
president  of  one  bank  and  chief  owner  in  two 
others:  he  built  and  maintained  the  Baptist 
church;  he  selected  candidates  for  office,  and  for 
his  opinions  as  for  his  character  men  had  profound 
respect.    He  was  a  good  man 

In  politics  he  chose  his  own  prizes.  He  was  the 
acknowledged  Democratic  leader  in  his  region,  and 
he  went  to  the  State  legislature,  first  as  representa- 
tive, then  as  senator.  He  had  passed  his  sixtieth 
year — a  life  free  from  reproach  was  declining  full  of 
honor.    He  was  a  good  man. 

In  May  he  went  to  Baltimore  as  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  pillar.  On  his  way  home 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  summoned  as  a  wit- 
ness before  the  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County, 
in  which  lies  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois. 
Therefore  he  broke  his  journey  at  Springfield  to  see 
in  what  way  he  could  assist  the  grand  jury. 

The  State's  attorney  (or  prosecuting  officer)    of 
Sangamon  County,  a  slender  young  man  not  long 
in  office,   invited  Senator  Holstlaw  to  his  room. 
"Senator,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  quiet,  friendly 
way,  "did  you  ever  hear  any  talk  of  bribery  in  con- 
nection with  the  contract  for  furniture  awarded  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature  ?" 
"Why,  no."  said  Senator  Holstlaw,  "I  never  did." 
"  Do  you  know  a  man  named  J.  W.  Knox  ?" 
"Yes,  I  think  I  have  met  him — in  a  casual  way." 
"Did  you  write  and  mail  to  Mr.  Knox  before  Jan- 
uary 18th,  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  Chicago?" 


"  I  don't  think  I  did.   I  have  no  recollection  of  it." 

"  Did  you  ever  make  any  appointment  with  him?" 

"  Xo,  I  did  not." 

"  Kver  seek  to  make  any  appointment  with  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  did  not." 

"Ever  communicate  with  any  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  furniture  firms?" 

"  No,  I  never  commvmicated  with  any  of  them." 

"  N'ery  well."  said  the  State's  attorney.  "  We  will 
now  go  up  to  the  grand-jury  room  if  you  like." 

So  they  went  up  to  the  grand-jury  room,  where 
Senator  Holstlaw  heard  the  same  questions  and 
gave  the  same  answers,  and  was  excused. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  indicted  for  perjury. 
He  waited  in  the  sheriff's  office.  It  was  a  gray  and 
trembling  old  man  that  sent  word  thence  to  State's 
Attorney  Edmund  Burke  that  he  desired  to  correct 
his  testimony  before  the  grand  jury. 

"  No  corrections,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  not  unkindly. 
"  If  you  are  willing  to  make  a  full  statement  of  all 
you  know  about  these  matters  it  will  be  received. 
But  I  can  not  discuss  any  thing  else  with  you.  You 
are  under  indictment.  I  advise  you  to  secure  coun- 
sel at  once." 

The  under-sherifif  sent  out  and  got  him  lawyers, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day  Mr.  Burke  went  home. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  lawyers  were  at  his  tel- 
ephone asking  him  to  call  for  a  moment  at  their 
office  on  his  way  to  his  own.  Mr.  Burke  complied. 
Spread  out  before  them  the  lawyers  had  a  copy  of 
the  indictment,  which  Mr.  Burke  himself  had 
drawn.    It  contained  the  following  letter: 


Fortv-slxth  General  Assembly, 
State  of  Illinois. 

Senate, 


D.  W.  Holstlaw 
4iid  District, 
luka. 
1-12-10. 
Mr.  Kxox.  Chicago.  111. 

My  dear  Sir 
It  has  been  arranged  that  I  should  see  you  will  it  be  conven- 
ient for  you  to  meet  me  in  Springfield  Monday  Evlning  say 
about  8,  oclock  if  so  leire  or  write  me  at  my  home  i  luka  111) 
Must  see  you  not  later  than  above  date. 

Yours  Rtsp 

1).  W.  Holstlaw. 

The  questions  asked  of  Senator  Holstlaw  and  his 
answers  thereto  followed  this  letter. 

"You  don't  intend  to  prosecute  on  this  indict- 
ment, do  you  ?"  said  one  of  the  lawyers. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  said  young  Mr.  Bvirke. 

Some  lawyer's  prolegomena  followed,  and  then 
came  the  news  that  Senator  Holstlaw  wanted  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Burke. 

"Nothing  to  confer  about,"  said  the  young  man, 
and  he  got  up  and  moved  for  the  door.  "  I  came 
here  under  the  impression  that  you  had  something 
to  say  that  related  to  my  duties.  Senator  Holstlaw 
has  counsel;  they  will  have  to  look  out  for  his 
interests.'' 

"Well,  how  about  an  order  of  immunity?"  sug- 
gested counsel. 

"  If  Senator  Holstlaw  will  make  a  full,  true  state- 
ment, covering  all  phases  of  this  matter  and  all  he 
knows  about  bribery,  I  will  consent  to  an  order  of 
immunity,"  said  Mr.  Burke.  "  But  his  statement 
must  be  submitted  to  me  in  writing,  and  he  must 
be  examined  on  it  by  me  in  your  presence." 

Mr.  Burke  went  out,  and  that  afternoon  Mr. 
Holstlaw's  statement  came  over.  It  was  an  explicit 
confession  that  he  had  received  82500  to  vote  for 
William  Lorimer.  present  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, ?700  as  his  share  of  the  miscellaneous  graft  of 
the  session,  and  a  promise  of  8I0OO  for  his  vote  on 
the  furniture  contract.  Bald  details  of  these  trans- 
actions he  set  down — what  men  had  bribed  him 
and  when — and,  in  outline,  apiieared  something  of 
the  system  whereby  for  years  a  controlling  clique 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature  had  sold  legislation  to 
the  highest  bidder  exactly  as  it  might  sell  peanuts 
or  town  lots. 

Then  Mr.  Holstlaw  was  released  and  allowed  to 
go  home.  When  he  arrived  at  luka  his  son-in-law, 
who  had  gone  down  the  line  to  meet  him,  all  but 
carried  him  from  the  car.  He  had  not  slept  for 
sixty  hours;  his  drawn  face  was  the  color  of  ashes: 
his  feet  hammered  the  earth  as  he  tottered  along. 
The  two  slipped  from  the  rear  of  the  train,  hoping 
to  avoid  those  same  townspeople  that  used  to  wel- 
conie  their  Senator  when  he  came  home  and  were 
now  to  the  shaking  old  man  objects  of  unspeakable 
terror.  So  he  reached  his  house  and  his  bed.  his 
aged  wife  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands,  the  win- 
dow-blinds pulled  down,  the  place  darkened  for 
shame.  Some  days  later  Mr.  Burke  found  he  must 
ask  of  Senator  Holstlaw  some  further  questions, 
and  went  to  luka.    The  fallen  leader  lay  in  bed,  a 
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physician  in  constant  attendance.  One  palsied 
hand  on  the  bedclothes  shook  and  iwitched:  he 
rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  If  in  unendur- 
able pain:  his  lace  was  like  a  dead  man's.  I  wish 
all  the  men  that  so  airily  and  flippantly  go  into  this 
deadly  business  of  graft  could  have  seen  him.  for 
such  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  their  work.  The  wife 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  son  must  lead  her  out. 
Downstairs  the  daughter  sat  crying.  All  this  house- 
hold crushed:  the  reputation  swept  away  that  the 
man  had  toiled  forty  years  to  build;  all  gone  for  the 
sake  of  forty-seven  hundred  dirty  dollars  that  the 
man  did  not  need.  Think  of  that  for  a  time,  and 
see  where  it  leads  you,  particularly  if  you  believe 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  existing  system. 

Please  notice  in  the  above  that  this  man 
Holstlaw  is  a  professing  Christian.  He  has 
in  his  past  life  built  and  maintained  a  Bap- 
tist church.  Now,  please  do  not  infer  from 
this  that  I  am  casting  a  slur  on  the  Baptists 
— Clod  forbid.  My  wife's  parents  and  mine 
were  all  members  of  the  Baptist  Church ; 
and  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  trace  out  the 
history  of  different  senators  and  public 
men  who  have  accepted  graft  we  should 
find  them  (and  I  say  it  with  pain)  in  each 
and  probably  all  of  our  churches.  As  I  read 
the  story  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  groan, 
and  I  said  inwardly,  "What  does  Christian- 
ity, and  what  does  church-membership 
mean,  and  amount  to,  to  a  lot  of  our  Amer- 
ican people?"* 

In  a  recent  Sunday-school  lesson  we  are 
told  that  the  Savior  went  into  the  temple, 
and  while  there  he  cast  out  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  then  said,  "It  is  writ- 
ten. My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of 
prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves."  Not  only  did  this  man  build  and 
maintain  a  Baptist  church,  but  he  was 
chosen  as  a  delegate  to  a  national  conven- 
tion of  that  church  ;  and  it  was  on  his  way 
home  from  that  convention  (at  a  time  when 
one  would  suppose  that  he  would  be  full  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  he  above  all 
others  would  be  living  and  following  the 
injunction  of  the  dear  Savior,  "Thoushalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself")  that  he  was 
told,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 

We  are  not  told  whether  this  young 
State's  attorney  was  a  professing  Christian 
or  not ;  but,  thank  God,  we  have  some 
yonng  men,  if  not  old  ones,  whose  hearts 
burn  with  indignation  when  they  get 
glimpses  of  the  outrages  committed  against 
citizenship  that  are  given  us  now  and  then 
by  our  political  leaders.  This  young  attor- 
ney had  the  grit  to  decide  and  to  stand  up 
boldly  against  this  sort  of  iniquity,  no  mat- 
ter what  might  be  the  consequences  to  him- 
self. What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of 
that  old  senator  when  he  found  he  was  in  a 
trap?  I  wish  the  whole  wide  world,  young 
and  old,  would  remember  this  incident  and 

*  Once  I  was  visiting  some  friends,  and  while  at 
the  dinner-table  something  was  said  about  a  cer- 
tain person  in  that  community;  but  the  good  wife 

protested,  saying,  "Why,  Mr.  is  a  member  of 

our  church.  Surely  what  you  are  saying  can  not 
be  true."  The  husband  here  interposed,  with  a 
sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Why,  my  dear  wife,  church- 
members  do  not  pay  their  debts  any  better  than, 
nor  in  a  different  way  from,  other  people."  As  this 
man  was  not  a<  t/(/s  time  himself  a  member  of  the 
church,  although  his  wife  was.  I  could  hardly 
accept  his  statement  as  unbiased.  God  forbid  that 
such  a  statement  should  be  true  in  any  community. 


consider  the  consequences — try  to  imagine 
how  they  would  feel  when  summoned  before 
a  grand  jury,  and  being  shown  how  their 
duplicity  and  rascality  were  known  to  all — 
yes,  in  possession  of  this  grand  jury  in 
plain  black  and  white,  in  their  own  hand- 
writing. 

I  admire  Edmund  Burke  for  saying 
briefly,  "No  correction."  I  admire  him 
again  later  on  for  saying,  "Tell  the  attor- 
neys that  we  have  nothing  to  confer  about." 
He  insisted  on  a  full  and  honest  confession. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  "Whoso  confesseth  and 
forsaketh  his  sins  shall  have  mercy;"  and 
our  political  affairs  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  as  a  people  need  a  great  lot  of  "confess- 
ing." This  attorney  finally  succeeded  in 
inducing  this  gray-headed  old  man  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  especially  admire  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell  where  he  says  these  senators 
"for  years  sold  legislation  to  the  highest 
bidder  exactly  as  they  might  sell  peanuts 
or  town  lots."  Is  the  above  a  fair  sample 
of  what  is  going  on  in  our  State  and  others 
as  it  was  this  time  in  Illinois? 

And  now  comes  the  real  wholesome  moral 
of  our  lay  sermon.  We  are  not  told  that  his 
conscience  troubled  him  so  long  as  he  was 
not  found  out.  How  many  people  have  we 
in  our  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave"  who  sleep  all  right  so  long  as  their 
iniquity  is  not  brought  to  light?  After  this 
exposure,  however,  we  are  told  "he  had  not 
slept  for  sixty  hours."  A  short  time  ago  I 
thought  I  would  try  Upton  Sinclair's  hun- 
ger cure.  I  held  out  pretty  well  for  ^t! 
hours,  and  then  concluded  I  was  "cured," 
and  broke  from  my  fast.  Well,  something 
disturbed  me  a  few  days  ago,  so  1  went 
without  sleep  for  about  IS  hours.  Most  of 
you  will  say,  "Why,  that  is  nothing  ;"  but 
Terry  tells  us  that  it  is  sleep  and  not  food 
that  gives  vigor  to  both  mind  and  body ; 
and  for  years  past  I  have  been  having  a 
nap  about  once  in  five  or  six  hours,  winter 
and  summer;  and  when  I  was  deprived  of 
my  sleep  for  18  hours  my  nerves  seemed  all 
unstrung.  Now,  when  we  read  that  this 
old  friend  (I  ihin^k  friend  is  the  right  word; 
for  if  we  are  going  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  theS  Master  we  must  also  try  to  follow 
him  who  is  the  "friend  of  sinners")  had 
had  no  sleep  for  sixty  hours  we  can  imagine 
the  color  of  his  face  and  his  tottering  foot- 
steps. The  hand-shaking  he  had  been  wont 
to  receive  while  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
good  man,  and  one  above  reproach,  were 
now  "objects  of  unspeakable  terror."  It 
seemed  necessary  that  Mr.  Burke  should  ask 
him  some  more  questions;  but  the  thought 
of  meeting  this  clean  pure  young  attorney 
once  more,  cast  him  into  a  fever.  No  won- 
der his  hands  twitched  and  shook,  and  that 
his  head  rolled  from  side  to  side  as  if  in 
unendurable  pain.  Now,  then,  let  me 
repeat,  and  put  in  italics,  the  following  sen- 
tence from  Charles  Edward  Russell,  the  lay 
preacher,  who  is  preaching  this  sphndid 
sermon. 

"/  wish  all  the  men  that  so  airily  and  fliPPontly  go 
into  this  deadly  business  of  graft  could  have  seen  him, 
for  such  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  their  ivork." 
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We  are  told  that  the  good  wife,  her  head 
bo  ved  with  shame,  had  to  be  led  out  by  her 
sou.  Downstair.^  the  daughter  sat  weeping 
— and  well  she  might  cry.  Now  listen ! 
This  lay  preacher  says,  "A  reputation  was 
swept  away  that  the  man  had  toiled  forty 
years  to  build." 

Some  of  you  who  read  this  story  may  be 
tempted  in  a  like  manner — possibly  very 
soon,  for  graft  is  abroad  in  our  land.  It  is 
in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  It  has  gotten 
into  all  sorts  of  business ;  yes,  and  I  say  it 
with  shame,  it  has  a  few  times  not  only 
gotten  into  our  i^laces  of  worship  but  behind 
the  sacred  desk. 

One  more  quotation;  but  instead  of  put- 
ting it  in  italics  I  will  use  a  larger  type  to 
add  greater  emphasis: 

■'All  for  the  sake  of  forty-seven 
hundred  dirty  dollars  that  the  man 
did  not  need." 

The  six  concluding  words  have  such  a 
terrible  significance  that  I  wish  to  repeat 
them  again:  "That  the  man  did  not  need." 

If  you  look  about  you  and  witness  the 
scramble  for  money  you  will  see  every  little 
while  that  somebody  has  been  risking  his 
reputation — yes,  even  selling  his  soul  for  a 
little  money  that  he  "did  not  need."  I 
told  you  some  time  ago  of  a  person  whom  I 
knew  who  made  his  life  miserable  because 
he  was  not  given  a  few  hundred  dollars 
that  he  thought  belonged  to  him.  He 
could  think  of  nothing  else,  day  or  night ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time,  when  things 
.'-wung  around  unexpectedly,  so  that  he  got 
I  he  money  that  he  had  worried  and  fretted 
about  so  much,  he  found  he  had  no  use  for 
it.  and  no  need  of  it.  He  put  it  out  at  inter- 
est, but  he  had  no  use  Jor  the  interest;  and 
\\  hen  he  came  to  die  suddenly  the  money 
li.H.l  never  been  of  any  benefit  to  him  at  all. 

May  God  help  us  to  stop  and  think  and 
consider,  not  only  once  in  a  while  but  every 
day  and  hour. 

For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  sliall  gain  the 
M  hole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 

After  the  above  was  dictated  1  came  across 
the  following  in  the  Sunday  School  Times: 

What  do  you  think  of  a  bank  president  who, 
being  paid  a  large  salary  to  serve  as  the  head  of  an 
Institution  to  which  many  people  entrust  their 
money  for  safe-keeping,  takes  this  money,  gambles 
with  it  in  the  hope  of  winning  more,  and  loses  it — 
the  money  of  those  who  committed  it  to  his  keep- 
ing because  they  trusted  him  ?  Why  is  such  a  man 
despised  by  every  one?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
men  in  Pennsylvania  who  were  trusted  with  the 
great  responsibility  of  handling  millions  of  dollars 
of  other  people's  money  in  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  capitol  at  Ilarrisburg,  and  who.  It 
was  found,  probably  "grafted"'  several  millions  of 
dollars  of  these  trust  funds  to  their  own  personal 
accounts?  Is  it  too  severe  a  penalty  that,  of  five  of 
the  men  implicated,  two  died  under  the  strain  of 
their  trial  and  conviction,  while  two  others  are 
to-day  serving  sentences  in  prison? 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &   CO.,  AND  SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
&   CO. 

I  am  reminded  by  one  of  our  readers  that  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  are  just  as  worthy  of  "  honorable 
mention"  as  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  He  adds 
also  that  Messrs.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  are  so  much 
on  the  side  of  temperance  that  "  an  employee  enter- 
ing a  saloon  within  a  prescribed  district  thereby  af- 
fects his  own  discharge." 


SHALL    "rebels"    RULE? 

When  the  righteous  are  In  authority  the  people  rejoice;  but 
when  the  wicked  beareth  rule  the  people  mourn.— Prov.  29 : 2. 

FIREBUGS  BURN  ENTIRE  VILLAGE. 
WAGE    RELENTLESS    DESTRUCTION    UNTIL  HOTEL  IS 

THE  ONLY  BUILDING   LEFT. 
CITIZENS    PATROL    STREETS  AT    NIGHT,   AND    SUSPI- 
CION   FACES   ALL. 

BUFFALO,  Aug.  24.— Building  after  building  incen- 
diaries have  devastated  in  Orleans.  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  only  recently  a  flourishing  village  of 
3500  population.  The  one  place  of  business  left 
standing  is  the  Orleans  Hotel,  and  that  is  being 
vacated  to-day. 

Panic  fills  the  place,  and  armed  volunteers 
nightly  patrol  the  streets.  Citizens  fearing  they 
would  be  burned  alive  in  their  beds  have  left  their 
homes,  some  of  which  can  be  bought  for  the  price 
of  the  cement  walks  before  them.  A  woman  locked 
up  her  house  on  the  main  street  and  left  town. 
Fire  destroyed  the  house  next  door  but  one  to  hers, 
and  another  fire  the  house  adjoining. 

Men  regard  each  other  suspiciously,  and  lifelong 
friends  have  become  enemies.  They  refuse  to  talk 
to  each  other  about  the  fires,  and  they  fear  doubly 
to  talk  to  an  outsider.  This  attitude  hampers  the 
investigations  being  made  by  District  Attorney 
Myron  D.  Short  and  Sheriff  Gooding. 

The  first  and  most  destructive  fire  started  at  mid- 
night, April  16.  Although  several  buildings  burned 
were  not  insured,  the  companies  paid  out  8;iiO,000  on 
those  that  were.  Now  the  insurance  companies 
refuse  to  do  business  at  Orleans,  which  has  no  fire 
department.  '  ,       ^    ..  ■    . 

Pinkerton  detectives  posing  as  farm  hands  tried 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  oft-recurring  fire.  After  a 
month  the  detectives  went  away  with  the  strong 
suspicion  that  the  intense  bitterness  between  the 
"wets'  and  "  drys"  over  the  local-option  question 
had  much  to  do  with  the  incendiarism. 

—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  I  have 
copied  the  above  piece  of  news,  which  does 
not  ditTer  materially  from  what  we  see  in 
almost  every  issue  of  the  daily  papers, 
except  that  it  speaks  of  the  burning-iq} 
of  an  enlire  village.  Well,  the  reason  why 
I  copied  it  is  because  of  the  last  paragraph. 
The  Pinkerton  detectives,  after  a  month  of 
investigation,  decided  that  it  was  simply  a 
quarrel  between  the  wets  and  drys,  and 
they  went  away  and  left  the  parties  to  set-  , 
tie  as  best  they  could.  These  Pinkertons 
and  some  other  people  look  down  from  their 
lofty  pedestal,  and  seem  to  consider  differ- 
ences between  wets  and  drys  like  any  other 
neighborhood  quarrel,  and  that  both  sides 
are  more  or  less  to  blame  Now  let  me  ask 
a  question  right  here:  Does  aiiybocly,  e\en 
the  liquor  people,  believe  the  drys  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  burning  up  that  village'/ 
The  drys  are  the  Christian  element  of  our 
nation.  They  believe  the  majority  should 
rule,  and  make  the  laws,  and  that,  after  the 
laws  are  made,  all  people  should  obey  them. 
The  wets,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  relish  law 
of  any  sort  provided  it  affects  the  control 
of  their  "business."  If  the  laws  do  not  suit 
them,  and  enable  them  to  go  on  with  their 
money-making,  they  openly  and  defiantly 
transgress  law.  And  that  is  the  trouble  in 
our  nation  to-day.  While  I  write,  the  same 
vicious  element  are  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  at  the  capital  of  our  State. 
Even  when  the  militia  have  been  called  out 
they  have  been  unable  to  stop  the  mob 
from  stoning  and  dynamiting  the  street- 
cars. The  Governor  of  Ohio  is  on  the  spot, 
but  he   is,    to  a   certain   extent,    helpless. 
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This  rebellion  on  a  small  scale  is  not  par- 
ticularly different  from  that  of  1861.  The 
question  that  confronts  us,  each  and  all,  is, 
shall  rebels  rule?  or  shall  peace-loving  and 
law-abiding  people,  who  are  certainly 
greatly  in  the  majority,  make  our  laws  and 
see  that  they  are  enforced  ? 

Now,  the  great  point  in  this  qviestion,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  this:  Why  do  not  the  good 
people  of  Orleans,  X.  Y.,  and  Columbus,  O., 
banish  the  saloons  and  have  them  done 
with?  Columbus  has  tried  closing  the 
saloons  temporarily,  say  after  six  o'clock  at 
night,  and  until  six  the  next  morning. 
Yes,  I  guess  tried  is  the  word;  for  they  did 
try,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  mayor  and 
tlie  i>olice  of  that  great  city  were  not  equal 
to  the  task  of  making  the  saloon-keepers 
"shut  up,"  even  after  dark.  Well,  let  this 
town  and  this  great  city,  both  of  them,  put 
doivn  and  out  the  saloons  now  and  ever- 
more, and  there  will  be  no  trouble  at  all  in 
enforcing  the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  must  perhaps  get  a  new  mayor  and  a 
new  set  of  policemen ;  and,  if  I  conjecture 
correctly.  Governor  Harmon  is  slowly  com- 
ing to  the  same  conclusion.  Will  he  do  it? 
Here  is  what  he  says  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, clipped  from  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

Let  the  investigation  be  swift,  thorough,  and 
sure,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  State  will  be  at 
your  back  to  assist  in  punisliing  crime  and  mak- 
ing scoundrelism  odious  in  this  community. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  dynamite  out- 
rages. The  men  who  are  directing  this  guerrilla 
warfare  against  society  must  be  discovered  and 
punished  if  civil  government  is  to  continue  in  the 
land.  No  mercy  should  be  shown  the  terrorist 
who,  lacking  the  cour.age  of  the  mob  and  the  rioter, 
skulks  in  dark  places,  sets  his  deadly  stuff,  and 
then,  in  fiendish  glee,  hides  liimself  to  await  the 
explosion.  The  stone-thrower  and  the  intimidator 
are  alike  guilty  of  crime  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in  Ohio. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


The  Wright  Brothers  and  Their  Flying-machine 
up  to  Date. 

At  the  close  of  Our  Homes  for  Oct.  15, 
1904,  I  used  these  words  :  "We  want  a  ma- 
chine that  will  float  as  easily  and  safely  as 
the  bees,  the  butterflies,  and  the  carrier 
pigeons.  May  the  Lord  be  ])raised,  this  is 
already  in  sight.'' 

The  above  was  the  closing  of  an  article  on 
the  new  inventions  of  the  age.  Shortly 
after  (see  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1,  1905),  I  told 
you  of  seeing  the  Wright  brothers  make 
their  first  successful  flight,  and  that  includ- 
ed turning  around  and  coming  back  to  the 
place  of  starting;  and  Gleanings  was  the 
first  periodical  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to 
announce  to  the  world  the  crowning  success 
of  their  years  of  experimenting  in  order  to 
make  a  machine  that  would  fly  without  a 
balloon.  Since  then  the  Wright  brothers 
have  been  held  up  so  prominently,  not  only 
before  the  people  of  this  country,  but  be- 
fore the  ivhole  ivorld,  that  everybody  knows 
pretty  well  what  they  have  been  doing. 

Day  before  yesterday,  Aug.  29,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  get  around  once  more  to  the  old 


familiar  field  between  Dayton  and  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  where  they  have  so  long  made 
their  experimental  flights.  I  reached  there 
about  2  P.M.,  and  was  at  first  somewhat  dis- 
appointed on  finding  neither  of  the  Wright 
brothers  present,  and  to  be  told  that  they 
might  not  come  out  that  day  at  all.  Since 
my  last  visit  a  neat  and  convenient  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  hold  a  flying-machine,  or,  in  fact,  two  of 
them,  all  ready  to  fly.  A  very  plain  no- 
tice, in  black  anfl  white,  met  me  at  the 
gate,  saying — 

"POSITIVELY    NO    ADMITTANCE." 

But  I  ventured  to  open  the  gate  and  go 
through,  notwithstanding;  and  when  I  ex- 
plained to  the  four  bright  young  men  that 
I  had  an  invitation  from  one  of  the  Wright 
brothers  I  was  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

Permit  me  to  say  right  here,  that,  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  hundreds  but  some- 
times nearly  a  thousand  are  permitted  to 
stand  around  outside  the  fence,  for  at  pres- 
ent there  is  no  more  need  of  secrecy.  When 
these  young  students  in  the  art  of  flying 
informed  me  that  they  would  very  sot.n  run 
out  the  craft  and  sail  it  through  the  sky 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Wright 
brothers,  my  disappointment  began  to  give 
way;  for  I  reflected  that,  if  the  work  had 
come  to  such  perfection  that  the  students 
could  be  intrusted  to  make  flights  all  day 
long  without  the  presence  of  the  owners, 
things  were  indeed  progressing  far  beyond 
what  I  expected  or  knew  any  thing  about. 
As  the  wind  generally  goes  down  toward 
evening,  a  good  many  days  most  of  the  fly- 
ing is  done  late  in  the  afternoon. 

In  a  little  while  peojile  began  gathering 
in  from  all  directions,  with  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles.  An  ice-cream  wagon  came 
on  the  ground:  the  popcorn  boy  was  in  ex- 
idence,  and  one  of  the  Wright  machines 
was  easily  slid  or  pushed  outside  of  the 
building.  The  track  that  the  machine  used 
to  run  on  had  been  disi)ensed  with,  and 
also  the  weight  droi)ping  to  shoot  the  ma- 
chine up  into  the  air.  Two  pairs  of  i)neu- 
matic  tire  wheels,  not  unlike  what  we  see 
on  a\itomobiles,  were  so  placed  as  to  lift  the 
car  a  little  above  the  runners,  made  some- 
thing like  a  sled-runner,  although  very  light 
and  strong,  as  I  have  explained  in  previous 
papers.  One  of  the  students  took  a  seat 
near  the  engine.  Two  others  took  hold  of 
the  pro])ellers  to  do  the  cranking,  and  the 
fourth  young  man  sat  on  the  ground  and 
held  the  machine  till  the  propellers  got  up 
to  full  speed.  The  starting-ground  is  sim- 
ply a  smooth  piece  of  grass  descending 
slightly  a  few  rods.  At  a  signal  from  the 
man  in  the  machine  the  boys  let  go,  and 
olT  it  started.  The  rubber  tires,  as  they 
bumped  over  the  ground,  made  some  little 
jolting,  especially  when  the  machine  got 
up  speed.  Very  gradually  the  rubber 
wheels  touched  more  and  more  lightly  on 
old  mother  Earth,  and  pretty  soon  the  beau- 
tiful and  wonderful  fabric  slid  ofT  into  the 
air,  and  then  it  was  as  as  still  and  smooth 
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in  running  as  a  boat  going  through  the 
smoothest  water.  To  me  the  sight  was 
most  inspiring.  I  remarked  to  bystanders 
that  it  was  more  wonderful  than  any  story 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  After  the  machine 
left  the  ground  it  rose  gradually  ir  circles, 
and  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  after- 
noon—in fact,  until  dusk— the  machine 
was,  most  of  the  time,  in  the  air,  describing 
circles,  figure  eights,  and  making  all  sorts 
of  graceful  maneuvers.  In  going  with  the 
wind  it  seemed  as  if  the  speed  was  pretty 
close  to  a  mile  a  minute;  but  in  making  a 
turn  it  slacked  up  in  velocity  quite  percep- 
tibly; and  in  coming  back  against  the  wind 
the  speed  was  very  materially  retarded. 

The  bovs  who  read  these  pages  have,  in 
times  past,  had  fun  in  sliding  down  hill. 
But  you  have  to  walk  back  laboriously, 
dragging  your  sled  after  you.  Now,  boys, 
what  sort'  of  fun  do  you  suppose  it  would 
be  to  slide  down  hill  on  the  air,  and  then, 
instead  of  having  to  walk  back,  you  just 
"slide  up  hill"  on  the  air  to  the  i)oint  of 
starting,  and  then  slide  down  again.  And 
that  is  what  those  students  do  with  the  fly- 
ing-machine. 

Six  years  ago  I  tried  to  tell  the  world  what 
was  going  to  be  accomplished  by  dispensing 
with  roads  and  bridges,  to  say  nothing  of 
iron  railways  and  railway  bridges.  I  asked 
one  of  the  Wrights  what  the  comparative 
expense  was  going  to  be  for  gasoline  com- 
pared with  the  amount  needed,  say,  to  car- 
ry four  people  in  an  automobile.  He  said 
he  thought  the  flying-machine  would  take 
less  gasoline  to  do  the  same  work;  and  then 
he  made  a  remark  something  like  this: 

"But,  Mr.  Root,  perhaps  you  know  by 
experience  that  the  up-keep  of  the  rubber 
tires  is  a  much  greater  expense  than  the 
gasoline.  This  machine  requires  no  rubber 
tires  as  it  reels  ofT  the  miles  through  the 
air." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there  is  almost  no 
wear  or  tear  on  anv  thing  except  the  engine, 
chain,  and  the  bearings  of  the  two  propel- 
lers. There  are  at  present  about  half  a 
dozen  machines  of  this  kind  in  service  in 
the  United  States.  I  can  not  say  how 
many  there  are  in  foreign  countries;  but 
there  are  several  factories  across  the  water 
turning  out  machines  as  fast  as  they  can 
possibly  make  them.  The  Wright  brothers 
are  at  present  employing  25  to  30  hands, 
and  turning  out  machines  as  fast  as  they 
can.  They  are  just  now  occupying  a  rent- 
ed building,  but  have  just  completed  the 
purchase  of  two  acres  of  land  near  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  where  a  building  250  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide  will  be  put  up  this  fall. 
I  might  mention  here  that  there  has  been 
some  criticism  in  regard  to  the  price — $7500 
—for  each  finished  and  fully  equipped  ma- 
chine. But  even  at  this  price  they  are  at 
present  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  They 
often  tell  customers  that,  if  they  can  wait 
another  year,  they  will  probably  be  cheap- 
er. But  men  who  have  abundant  means 
prefer  to  pay  the  present  price  rather  than 
wait  a  year.    Once  more,  all  the  inventors 


of  the  world,  for  ages  past,  have  never  made 
any  machine  that  would  fly  even  a  few 
rods — that  is,  and  carry  a  passenger — until 
the  Wright  brothers  did;  and,  if  I  am  right 
about  it,  no  one  has  ever  since  made  a  ma- 
chine that  would  fly  without  making  use  of 
some  feature  of  tlie  Wright  invention.  I 
believe  this  is  quite  generally  acknowl- 
edged.* The  Wright  brothers  commenced 
their  experiments  more  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  they  went  at  it  in  a  scientific  way,  and 
have  labored  hard,  early  and  late.  We  have 
often  been  told  that  in  years  past  the  real 
inventor  of  any  great  innovation  has  seldom 
had  proper  credit  or  even  pay  for  what  he 
has  given  the  world.  We  hope  this  will 
not  prove  true  with  the  Wright  brothers. 

After  one  of  the  students  made  his  first 
flight  and  sailed  through  the  sky  at  differ- 
ent elevations  for  some  little  time,  he  came 
down  easily  and  gracefully,  and  took  in  one 
of  the  others  who  was  just  learning  to  fly. 
With  two  good-sized  men  instead  of  one, 
the  machine  did  not  ascend  from  the  ground 
quite  as  readily.  As  it  ran  a  little  further 
it  went  out  among  the  weeds,  and  I  began 
to  fear  it  would  not  take  the  air;  but  in  a 
little  time  it  stopped  its  wabbling,  and  arose 
from  the  earth  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  a 
sea  gull.  Many  times,  in  watching  the 
pelicans  in  Florida  I  have  seen  them  strike 
the  water  with  their  feet  in  order  to  get  up 
speed  so  their  wings  would  sustain  them; 
and  in  this  case  it  seemed  as  if  these  beau- 
tiful structures  of  wood  and  cloth  must  re- 
ally in  a  like  manner  have  life.  Another 
reason  why  these  machines  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  expensive  is  that  the  very  best  of 
material  is  procured,  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense. They  have  made  careful  experiments 
to  get  the  very  best  wood,  cloth,  and  metal. 
The  frame  for  the  woodwork  is  made  of  the 
very  best  clear  spruce,  this  wood  proving  to 
have  more  strength  for  its  weight  than  any 
other  they  have  yet  found.  The  runners 
that  slide  along  the  ground  while  alighting 
are  made  partly  of  the  strongest  ash,  and 
are  reinforced  so  as  to  stand  the  shock  of 
making  a  landing  on  almost  any  kind  of 
ground.  As  so  much  depends  on  the  pro- 
peller-blades, these  are  made  of  thin  strips 
of  spruce  built  up  together  with  the  strong- 
est glue.  They  are  then  covered  with  the 
strongest  canvas  glued  on.  Their  mechan- 
ics, especially  those  at  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  are  probably  as  skillful 
in  their  line  of  work  as  any  who  can  be  found,  t 
Consider  for  a  moment' how  the  very  lives 
of  good  people  depend  on  the  faithfulness 
and  fidelity  of  their  work.  The  machine 
as  at  present  made  for  carrying  two  people 
is  about  40  feet  wide,  and  it  is  almost  as 


*As  evidence  of  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
machines  as  now  made,  I  will  mention  that  Miss 
Catharine,  sister  of  the  Wrights,  has  made  several 
flights,  and  the  venerable  father.  Bishop  Wright, 
was  up  about  350  feet,  and  in  the  air  several  min- 
utes, recently. 

t  Some  of  the  papers  reported  the  Wright  Bros, 
had  found  a  better  engine  fn  France  than  could  be 
made  in  our  country.    Wilbur  says  this  is  untrue. 
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much  from  the  tip  of  the  front  end  to  the 
end  of  the  steering  apparatus.* 

While  conversing  with  tlie  brothers  I  made 
the  remark  that  we  had  seen  the  bicycle  go 
through  an  evolution,  and  that  the  automo- 
bile was  also  now  so  well  along  in  its  evolu- 
tion that  the  inventors  of  both  machines  are 
now  settling  down  to  very  narrow  lines. 
Inventors  have  about  ceased  making 
changes  in  the  bicycle,  and  most  of  the  au- 
tomobiles on  the  market  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  established  lines.  I  then  re- 
marked to  the  brothers,  "  How  long  will  it 
take  for  the  flying-machine  to  go  through  a 
like  evolution?  " 

Orville  replied  at  once,  "Mr.  Root,  the 
flying-machine  has  already  passed- the  peri- 
od of  evolution;"  and  he  pointed  me  to  the 
fact  that  the  machine  I  was  looking  at  that 
day,  and  admiring,  was  but  slightly  differ- 
ent in  its  main  features  from  the  one  I  saw 
years  ago.  In  talking  the  matter  over  after- 
ward, Orville  snid  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  would  not  be  great  improvements, 
and  very  likely  many  important  improve- 
ments, on  the  machine;  but  he  felt  pretty 
certain  the  successful  machines  are  going  to 
be  either  along  the  line  of  their  invention, 
double  plane  or  possibly  monoplanes,  such 
as  they  have  now,  and  propellers  to  push  it 
through  the  air.  England,  France,  and 
Germany  have  each  purchased  the  patent 
from  the  Wright  brothers,  and  have  factories 
turning  them  out  more  or  less  rapidly. 

During  my  first  visits,  years  ago,  before 
their  patents  were  secured,  I  was  asked  to 
omit  certain  things  in  my  write-up;  but 
when  I  to-day  asked  if  I  could  describe  all  I 
saw  Wilbur  replied,  "Mr.  Root,  you  may 
tell  any  thing  you  choose  about  our  work, 
providing  you  tell  the  truth.''  God  knows 
we  as  a  people  want  the  truth  always  and 
everywhere. 

Six  years  ago,  in  my  write-up  of  inven- 
tions I  referred  to  Columbus'  discovery  of 
America.  When  he  looked  abroad  over 
this  green  earth  and  across  the  great  waters 
he  asked  the  question,  "What  is  beyond 
and  across  the  great  sea?"  But  the  world 
had  lived  1492  years,  and  no  one  till  his  time 
had  been  able  to  tell  what  was  away  off 
across  that  watery  waste.  Just  think  of  it, 
friends!  Yankee  ingenuity  and  Yankee 
curiosity  have  now  got  to  such  a  pitch  that 
we  have  compassed  the  North  Pole,  or  at 
least  have  come  pretty  near  it;  and  now  in- 
ventive genius  is  at  work  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  the  South  Pole.  Recent  dev^elop- 
ments  in  Alaska  indicate  great  things  are 
destined  to  be  brought  to  life  in  that  region. 
Columbus  was  not  content  until  he  had 
pushed  ahead  and  opened  vij)  a  new  world 
beyond  the  one  known  in  his  time.  And 
let  me  predict  once  more  in  closing  that  the 
Wright  brothers  have  by  honest,  faithful, 


hard,  and  untiring  work,  and  scientific  study, 
wrested  from  Nature  this  great  secret,  and 
we  are  just  now  on  the  eve  of  exploring  the 
mystery  of  the  great  "upper  deep." 


Poultry  Department 


By  A.  I.  Rout 


*  Inventors  aU  over  the  world  have  tried  "  some- 
thing different " — machines  to  float  by  the  flapping 
of  wings,  as  a  bird  flies,  for  instance:  but  their  ma- 
chines ciiii  not  11 1! — tliat  is.  they  do  not  fly  unless 
they  make  it  pretty  near  something  in  the  line  of 
following  the  Wright  brothers  from  first  to  last. 


POULTRY-HOUSES   FOB  SOUTH    FLORIDA;    IS 
A  ROOF  NEEDED?   ETC. 

The  writer,  being  very  anxious  to  find  the  right 
kind  of  poultry-house  for  South  Florida,  has  sub- 
mitted Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  article  to  the  best  poultry 
experts  he  can  And  in  this  section.  In  the  article 
of  July  15,  page  457,  criticism  is  asked  for.  The 
writer's  knowledge  of  the  conditions  here  being  so 
recently  acquired  he  does  not  feel  competent  to 
criticise.  The  men  whose  views  he  will  try  to  give 
are  fitted  by  long  experience  to  speak,  and  he 
attaches  considerable  importance  to  what  they 
have  said.  As  his  plans  call  for  about  forty  colony 
houses  in  the  near  future,  the  Question  is  a  very 
vital  one  to  him.  Is  it  necessary  to  build  as  expen- 
sive a  house  as  the  senior  editor's  ?  Can  a  few  dol- 
lars be  saved  on  each  one  of  the  forty  without  det- 
riment to  the  fowls  and  without  cutting  down  the 
egg-production  ? 

The  matter  was  first  laid  before  Mr.  B..  who  came 
here  18  years  ago  from  Northern  Ohio.  He  is  a  hus- 
tling, wideawake,  active  man  who  has  not  lost  his 
energy  by  long  residence  in  this  warm  country. 
He  landed  at  Ft,  Myers  with  a  sick  wile  and  a  little 
babe  and  no  mnney.  The  doctors  had  said  that 
Mrs,  B.  could  not  live.  As  a  forlorn  hope  he  spent 
all  he  had  to  get  her  here.  Seeing  that  there  was 
government  land  here  he  came  up  the  river  in  a 
skiff  and  began  the  then  herculean  task  of  opening 
a  home  in  the  wilderness.  There  were  no  markets 
and  no  means  of  transportation:  but  he  won  out. 
and  the  wife  still  lives,  perhajxs  the  most  tiseful 
woman  in  the  community.  The  above  is  written 
that  one  may  judge  whether  or  not  his  experience 
was  gained  in  a  school  that  fits  him  to  pass  judg- 
ment. He  pronounces  the  house  too  costly,  and 
too  uncomfortable  for  the  chickens,  I5etter,  as  he 
sees  it,  a  cold  rain  occasionally  with  a  few  days 
slowing  up  on  the  eggs,  than  the  fleas.  The  raking- 
out  of  the  house  each  morning  is  too  much  labor, 
and  is  unnecessary.  In  this  sandy  soil,  and  in  this 
healthy  climate,  things  keep  sweet  and  clean  much 
longer  than  they  do  in  Ohio.  One  who  is  running 
a  large  poultry-ranch  can't  stand  either  the  work 
or  the  expense  of  daily  cleaning,  and  it  is  not  need- 
ed here.  His  poultry-house  is  boarded  up  six  feet 
high  on  the  north,  east,  and  Mest.  The  south  side 
and  the  top  are  covered  with  two-inch  poultry- 
mesh  to  keep  out  the  varmints.  His  fowls  are 
healthy  and  vigorous.  His  egg  production  is  large, 
and  almost  continvious  the  year  rovmd. 

It  is  hard  for  us  who  have  formed  an  idea  of  what 
is  good  poultry  management  under  the  rigorous 
conditions  of  the  North  to  understand  the  far 
South  and  what  it  reciuires,  I.  therefore,  quote 
the  opinion  of  a  successful  farmer  who  has  been  28 
years  in  this  neighborhood  and  40  years  in  this 
State.  He  is  one  of  those  practical  fellows  who 
make  a  success  of  life,  always  having  something  to 
sell,  and  that  something  the  thing  that  the  market 
demands.  He  says  no  roof  on  the  hen-house.  The 
cold  storms  come  very  rarely.  When  they  do  the 
egg  yield  suffers  for  a  few  days.  lender  a  roof  the 
fleas  flourish  and  the  hens  sicken  and  die. 

The  most  successful  chicken-man  in  this  section 
is  Mr.  S.,  who  has  a  live-acre  grape-fruit  grove 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  Alva,  and  who  fertilizes 
his  trees  with  the  droppings  from  000  hens.  He  has 
been  at  this  business  12  years,  and  makes  egg-pro- 
dviction  yield  him  a  good  living.  He  is  a  shrewd 
thrifty  New  Knglander,  counting  the  cost  of  every 
thing  and  getting  a  maximum  yield  at  a  minimum 
cost.  He  feeds  oats,  corn,  and  shorts.  The  first  and 
the  last  are  kept  about  the  place  In  boxes  to  which 
the  birds  have  free  access.  They  are  given  about 
half  as  much  corn  three  times  a  week  as  they  would 
like  to  have.  Corn  is  too  heating  for  tliis  climate. 
His  birds  roost  in  the  trees  to  cut  out  the  cost  of 
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houses,  and  because  it  is  nature's  way.  lie  objects 
to  roofs  on  account  of  fleas;  says  that  the  chickens 
scratcliing  in  tlie  Florida  soil,  backed  by  Florida's 
pure  atmosphere,  will  make  It  unnecessary  to 
clean  up  very  often.  His  rule  is,  cut  out  all  unnec- 
ess,iry  expense  either  of  money  or  labor. 

( )ne  other's  views  should  be  given.  He  is  a  bright 
young  man  who  has  lived  many  years  in  the  State, 
but  has  only  recently  come  to  South  Florida  to 
enter  a  homestead.  He  plans  to  raise  poultry  on  a 
commercial  scale,  but  has  had  no  experience  at 
the  business.  His  idea  is  an  open-sided  colony 
house  with  a  tight  roof  and  a  cement  floor.  He 
expects  to  clean  his  houses  every  day. 

I  believe  that  I  have  got  to  forget  nearly  all  of  my 
old  ideas,  and  begin  with  new  ones.  It  is  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  build  a  frame  out  of  2x3  pine  stud- 
ding, and  cover  it  with  poultry-netting  on  the  top 
and  sides.  In  this  will  be  the  roosts  and  the  nests. 
These  will  be  shut  up  after  the  chickens  get  into 
them  at  evening,  and  opened  in  the  morning. 
These  will  be  inexpensive  and  (I  hope)  efficient.  If 
roofs*  seem  to  be  wise  they  can  be  put  on  later. 
Just  now  the  smallest  investment  of  money,  time, 
and  work  seems  to  be  very  important.  Should  the 
plan  prove  to  be  unwise,  a  report  will  be  submitted 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of 
your  readers.  Fbank  M.  Baldwin. 

Denaud,  Fla.,  Aug.  5. 

My  good  friend,  yoii  strike  on  some  very 
imjiortant  points.  Now  I  wish  yoti  -would, 
at  your  first  opportunity,  ask  those  friends 
liow  they  manage  to  get  clean  eggs  to  mar- 
ket. My  experience  is,  if  the  rain  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  hens'  nests  the  eggs  will  be 
stained  more  or  less;  and  in  the  summer 
time  it  rains  almost  every  day,  as  you  know. 
I  am  well  aware  that  no  roof  over  the  fowls 
helps  greatly  to  keep  out  vermin,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  is  also  better  for  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  Now,  then,  friends,  the  problem  is, 
how  shall  we  deliver  to  our  customers  nice 
clean  fresh  eggs  unless  our  hens'  nests  are 
covered  to  keep  out  rain'.' 
'  Our  readers  may  remember  that  I  have 
kept  poultry  in  Florida  for  three  winters 
without  any  houses  whatever  except  a  cov- 
ered place  for  the  hens  to  lay.  Now,  just 
think  of  it — living  in  a  locality  where  you 
can  run  a  large  poultry-plant,  if  you  choose, 
without  any  roosting  -  places  whatever ! 
There  are,  however,  two  very  serious  draw- 
backs. How  are  you  going  to  catch  your 
chickens  when  they  are  up  in  the  trees'.' 
When  you  wish  to  separate  your  cockerels 
from  the  pullets,  how  are  you  going  to  catch 
them '?  How  are  you  going  to  catch  them 
to  clip  their  wings'.'  If  you  use  the  open 
hopper,  feeding  as  I  have  always  done,  you 
will  find  it  a  big  task  to  catch  any  chicken 
tniless,  indeed,  you  climb  the  trees  to  catch 
them,  and  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  them 
e\en  then.  This  is  a  great  objection  to 
roosting  in  trees.  The  other  objection  is 
that  owls  sometimes  take  even  the  grown 
chickens;  and,  if  I  am  right  about  it,  coons 
also  sometimes  climb  trees.  I  was  finally 
obliged  to  decide  that  I  wanted  my  poultry, 
big  and  little,  .shut  up  nights  where  not 
even  a  rat  could  get  in.  Of  course,  this 
necessitates  closing  all  the  houses  after  the 
fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  and  opening  them 
up  again  in  the  morning,  say  at  daylight  or 
soon  after. 


BERIMUDA   GRASS   A^D    STICK-TIGHT   FLEAS. 

In  regarJ.  to  the  stick-tight  fleas,  here  is 
something  more  from  a  Floriila  man  : 


If  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  will  keep  his  chickens  on  a  good 
sod  of  Bermuda  grass  he  will  not  be  bothered  with 
jigger  fleas.  R.  Addison. 

Loughman,  Fla.,  July  18,  1910. 

The  above  is  a  valuable  suggestion.  In 
Florida  the  chickens  must  have  green  feed 
the  year  round;  and  we  have  just  one  yard 
now  so  heavily  sodded  with  Bermuda  grass 
that  100  chickens  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre 
could  not,  I  believe,  keep  the  grass  eaten 
down  as  fast  as  it  grows.  You  see  the  drop- 
pings of  the  fowls  giv&the  Bermuda  grass 
just  the  stimulant  it  needs  to  do  its  best, 
and  I  hope  that  this  Bermuda  grass  will 
keep  off  stick-tight  fleas,  as  they  live  only 
in  sand. 

POULTRY  BULLETINS     FROM     OUR  VARIOUS 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest 
Bulletin  No.  119,  from  the  Northwest  Ex- 
periment Farm  at  Crook ston,  Minn.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  tables  where 
they  tested  dry-mash  and  wet-mash  food. 
The  wet  mash  gave  a  little  the  more  profit, 
it  is  true;  but  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  extra  work  required,  I  should  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  dry  mash.  But  I  was 
still  more  interested  in  the  experiments  to 
determine  whether  the  Hogan  &  Potter 
systems  ("don't  kill  the  laying  hen")  were 
worth  what  the  promotors  charge  for  it. 
Here  is  what  they  say  in  regard  to  the 
matter: 

During  recent  years  there  have  been  many  wide- 
ly advertised  systems  for  choosing  the  laying  hen; 
and  the  discoverers  have  made  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
ey from  this  system.  They  claim  that,  by  certain 
signs  and  types,  they  are  able  to  estimate  quite  ac- 
curately the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a  year. 

With  a  view  of  giving  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  systems  a  trial,  we  persuaded  the  discoverer 
to  come  personally  and  estimate  the  laying  quali- 
ties of  50  Leghorn  pullets. 

The  birds  were  then  carefully  trapnested  for  a 
year,  and  the  result  in  the  table  gives  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  worth  of  the  system. 

Well,  after  looking  over  the  table  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  experiments,  which 
were  kept  up  for  a  whole  year  with  50  lay- 
ing pullets,  it  seems  evident  to  me  that  the 
system  amounts  to  but  very  little,  if  any 
tiling  at  all;  and  yet  who  knows  how  many 
people  have  been  humbugged  by  sending 
their  dollar  or  ten  dollars  for  this  great  se- 
cret? 


LEE    CO.,    FLORIDA — AWAY    DOWN    ON    THE 
SOUTHERN  LIMIT. 

If  you  will  look  on  your  map  you  will  see 
there  is  only  one  very  small  county  below 
Lee  — that  is,  Lee  is  very  near  the  southern 
limit,  the  jumping-off  place,  I  might  al- 
most say.  Well,  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  region  of  late  by 
land  speculators.  Lake  Okeechobee  and  the 
Everglades  are  right  in  touch  with  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Lee  Co.;  and  the  drainage 
canal,  of  which  we  have  been  told  so  much, 
is  now  being  cut  through  from  Lake  Okee- 
chobee through  the  Everglades  swamp  to 
Lake  Hicpochee;  and  from  this  lake  anoth- 
er drainage  canal  is  to  go  through  to  Lake 
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Flirt,  and  this  lake  is  connected  with  the 
Caloosahatchee  River. 

On  p.  232,  March  15,  1905,  you  will  find  a 
description  of  my  visit  to  Fort  Myers,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Caloosahatchee  River.  I 
was  so  much  taken  up  with  Fort  Myers  at 
the  time  that  I  should  doubtless  have 
chosen  the  locality  for  my  winter  home  in- 
stead of  Bradentown;  but  at  that  time  Fort 
Myers  and  all  of  Lee  Co.  were  "wet;"  and 
as  I  did  not  want  my  home  in  a  saloon  town 
I  chose  Manatee  Co*  I  am  glad  to  say  now, 
however,  that  Fort  Myers  is  a  dry  town, 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  Well,  I  have 
been  having  inquiries  right  along  during 
the  past  year  in  regard  to  buying  land  in 
the  Everglades.  It  is  true  they  are  at  work 
on  the  drainage  canal;  but,  as  I  have  said 
so  many  times  before,  do  not  think  of  in- 
vesting money  in  land,  or  land  anywhere, 
until  you  have  been  on  the  spot  and  seen 
it;  and  even  then  make  purchases  of  some- 
body who  lives  there  and  has  a  fair  reputa- 
tion for  honesty.  While  I  can  not  say 
much  about  the  Everglades  and  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lake  Okeechobee,  my  impression  is 
there  is  some  very  desirable  territory  along 
the  Caloosahatchee  River  in  the  direction 
of  the  lake.  The  principal  difficulty  is  that 
but  few  people  live  in  that  region  as  yet.  A 
railroad  runs  to  Fort  Myers,  and  steamers 
run  up  to  all  towns  along  the  river. 

Now,  with  this  long  introduction  I  wish 
to  submit  a  letter  from  one  of  the  new 
towns  up  toward  the  big  drainage  canal. 
The  friend  who  writes  the  letter  will  doubt- 
less give  VIS  particulars  later  on: 

Mr.  Root;— A  number  of  your  readers  have  writ- 
ten me,  asking  if  there  was  homestead  land  here, 
and  if  this  is  a  good  bee  country.  To  the  first 
question  I  have  replied  yes.  To  tlie  second  one  I 
have  said  I  do  not  know.  No  one  who  has  bee 
knowledge  has  tried  it;  but  I  believe  it  Is  a  good 
honey  country.  An  unusual  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing now  may  throw  light  on  this  last  proposition. 
The  bees  that  are  kept  in  box  hives  swarmed  as 
usual  in  January  and  February.  From  what  I 
hear  I  judge  that  they  were  more  given  to  that  this 
year  than  common.  At  that  time  oranges  and 
grapefruit  as  well  as  pennyroyal  were  in  bloom. 
Now  the  cabbage  palmetto  is  in  full  bloom,  and  is 
giving  a  heavy  honey-flow.  It  is  so  heavy  that  the 
bees  are  swarming  strong,  sending  out  very  big 
ones.  The  few  bee-keepers  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand it,  and  the  wiseacres  are  predicting  disaster 
to  tlie  bees.  My  impression  is  that  the  bees'  instinct 
is  all  right,  and  that  they  will  pull  through  in  good 
shape.  Pennyroyal  is  coming  on  fine,  and  the  in- 
dications are  a  very  early  bloom.  As  it  usually 
begins  to  flower  in  November,  early  flowering 
would  mean  October.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  honey-flow,  even  a  weak  after-swarm  should  be 
able  to  gather  enough  stores  to  carry  them  sixty 
to  ninety  days.  If  you  think  this  will  interest  your 
readers,  I  will  watch  the  outcome,  and  report  when 
the  fall  honey-flow  is  on. 

Denaud,  Fla.,Aug.  13.  Frank  M.. Baldwin, 

Friend  B.,  tell  the  bee-keeping  friends  in 
your  region  they  never  need  fear  that  a 
honey-flow  any  month  in  the  year  is  going 
to  bring  "disaster."  I  once  visited  our 
good  friend  O.  O.  Poppleton  when  he  was 
extracting  in  .January;  and  when  I  left 
Florida  a  few  weeks  ago,  down  on  the  island 
Mr.  Shumard  was  then  extracting  honey 
that  came  from  the  palmettos;  and  if  I  am 
correct  a  flow  of  honey  may  come  in  that 


southern  climate  at  almost  any  month  in 
the  year.  Yes,  friend  B.,  tell  us  more  about 
the  honey-flow  in  August;  and,  by  the 
way,  I  supi^ose  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to 
know  something  about  that  drainage  canal? 
How  is  it  progressing?  In  regard  to  land 
for  homesteaders,  a  friend  who  has  spent 
several  seasons  in  that  region  tells  me  there 
is  plenty  of  it;  but  the  princii^al  drawback 
is  that  it  is  so  far  away  from  everybody. 


GETTING   RID  OF  THE     MIDDLEMAN    AND  — 
SOMETHING   ELSE. 

Since  i)rovisions  have  become  so  remark- 
ably high,  much  has  been  said  about  cut- 
ting out  or  getting  rid  of  the  middleman  as 
far  as  possible;  or,  in  other  words,  letting 
the  producer  make  a  short  cut  and  get  into 
connection  with  the  consumer.  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  has  told  us  that  the  farmer 
gets  only  about  a  third  of  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  his  stuff.  You  may  remem- 
ber my  telling  you  about  paying  50  cents 
for  a  broiled  fish  on  a  Pullman  dining-car; 
but  when  I  got  down  to  my  own  home  at 
Osprey,  Fla.,  the  boys  were  selling  just  such 
fish  (in  ton  lots)  for  only  3  cts.  In  this 
ease  there  had  to  be  quite  a  few  middlemen 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Again,  if  you  want  an  apple  when  traveling 
on  the  cars,  three  nice  apples  will  cost  you 
a  dime;  but  if  you  go  out  into  a  farmer's  or- 
chard the  dime  will  pay  for  a  whole  peck; 
but  you  may  have  to  pick  them  up  your- 
self. 

What  I  am  going  to  consider  to-day  is , 
not  cutting  out  the  middleman,  but  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  cutting  out  the  middle- 
woman.  Never  heard  of  a  middlewoman, 
did  you?  Well,  I  will  try  to  introduce  you 
to  her;  and  while  the  middleman  might 
take  offense  when  you  talk  about  cutting 
him  out  because  of  his  large  profits,  I  think 
you  will  find  the  middlewoman  not  only 
taking  no  offense,  but  she  will  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  welcome  you.  I  have  talked 
to  you  quite  a  little  about  no  suppers.  Mrs. 
Root  and  the  children — yes,  and  the  grand- 
children too,  perhaps  —  laugh  when  grand- 
father talks  about  "no  suppers."  The  rea- 
son that  they  laugh  is  because  of  my  fruit 
supper  (as  they  tell  it)  at  five  o'clock;  a  doz- 
en good-sized  plums,  half  as  many  peaches, 
and  half  a  dozen  apples  for  dessert.  Well, 
they  were  not  far  out  of  the  way.  The 
peaches  were  quite  small,  and  the  apples 
not  very  large;  and,  besides,  I  was  fruit 
hungry.  Now  notice.  The  short  cut  I  was 
talking  to  you  about,  cutting  out  the  mid- 
dleman and  the  middlewoman  too  at  one 
bold  stroke,  was  in  making  a  beeline  for  my 
favorite  apple-tree  at  just  five  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Root  was  the  middlewoman  in  this  case. 
She  did  not  have  to  prepare  any  knives 
and  forks  and  clean  nai)kins  to  put  on  the 
table;  no  clearing-up  of  the  table  nor  finish- 
ing-up  of  any  kind.  I  just  go  out  to  the 
apple-tree  where  beautiful  luscious  apples 
are  getting  dead   rip  day  after  day,  juste 
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about  as  fast  as  we  want  to  use  them.  Aft- 
er I  finish  my  repast  I  dip  my  fingers  in 
the  fountain  near  by  and  moisten  my  lips, 
and  use  my  handkerchief  for  a  napkin,  and 
Mrs.  Root  does  not  feel  hard,  nor  complain 
a  bit  because  she  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  in  preparing  or  furnishing  the  closing 
meal  of  the  day. 

Now,  there  is  still  another  way  in  which 
I  am  cutting  out  the  need  of  a  middle- 
woman.  My  sponge  bath,  for  some  weeks 
back,  has  been  taken  just  before  I  go  to  rest. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  I  prefer  a 
bath  before  retiring,  rather  than  in  the 
morning.  First,  I  get  to  sleep  better.  Sec- 
ond, if  I  have  done  any  perspiring  work 
during  the  day,  I  get  washed  off  clean  be- 
fore I  put  on  my  clean  night-dress;  and 
by  being  very  thoroughly  washed  before 
retiring,  the  sheets  will  go  ever  so  much 
longer  without  washing;  and  in  this  way  I 
save  the  need  of  a  middlewoman.  By  the 
way,  is  it  an  easy  thing  for  you  to  get  a 
woman  to  do  the  washing  in  your  neighbor- 
hood? We  have  thought  that,  since  the 
saloons  went  out  of  commission,  the  women 
who  used  to  do  the  washing  for  a  living  are 
becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer;  and  as  sup- 
ply and  demand  regulate  these  things,  the 
price  of  washing  goes  away  up  (and  the 

?uality  of  the  work  often  away  down) ;  and 
believe  it  is  an  axiom  in  economic  philos- 
ophy that  we  should  try  to  dispense  with 
things  when  the  price  gets  to  be  prohibitive. 
Now,  then,  if  you  wash  every  day  as  I  do 
before  you  retire,  your  nightgown,  jiillow- 
slips,  and  sheets  (also  underwear)  will  last 
a  long  while  without  the  services  of  the 
middlewoman.  If  that  woman  happens  to 
be  your  good  wife,  she  will  give  you  a  vote 
of  thanks,  I  am  sure,  for  any  effort  you 
may  make  to  lighten  her  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities. 


A  FAKE  GROCERY  COMPANY. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot:— Ah  I  have  been  reading  Glean- 
ings for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  taken  special 
interest  in  your  writings,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  fake  grocery  company  which  is  going 
through  the  country.  One  man  by  the  name  of 
Story  goes  ahead  and  takes  the  orders,  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith  follows  two  weeks  later  and 
delivers  the  goods.  The  fake  which  I  have  reference 
to  is  this:  The  man  who  goes  ahead  taking  the  or- 
der says  their  soap  bars  weigh  a  lull  pound,  where 
others  weigh  only  12  oz.  Mother  ordered  one  box 
of  30  bars,  or  30  lbs.,  and  she  got  only  27  12-oz.  bars 
—only  20  lbs.  and  4  oz.  instead  of  30.  Please  publish 
this  so  as  to  put  some  people  "next  to  them." 

Helena,  Mo.,  Aug.  17.  E.  W.  Trachsei.. 

My  good  friend,  I  would^  as  a  rule,  refuse 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  traveling  men 
of  this  kind.  Better  trade  with  merchants 
in  your  own  town  whom  you  know  and  can 
trust.  But  in  the  case  you  mention  you 
should  have  refused  to  make  any  advance 
for  goods  until  you  had  seen  them  and  ex- 
amined them.  This  should  always  be  the 
rule,  especially  when  trading  with  strangers. 
Perhaps  I  might  suggest  that  soap  is  gener- 
ally losing  in  weight  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion; but  this  could  be  no  possible  excuse 
for  furnishing  only  27  bars  when  they  agreed 
to  furnish  30. 


"GETTING    RICH     QUICK,"    "PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING," ETC. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  have  to  keep 
some  warning  like  the  above  in  every  issue; 
and  let  me  repeat  briefly,  I  would  advise 
you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  j^eriod- 
ical,  especially  any  home  paper,  whose  ed- 
itor keeps  urging  you  to  invest  or  take  stock 
in  some  enterprise  of  his  own — I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  the  Wo7nan's  National  Daily 
or  Farmer  Orth's  Poultry  Journal.  I 
would  not  permit  any  publication  to  have  a 
l)lace  in  the  home  that  keeps  continually 
urging  you  to  invest  in  its  special  specula- 
tion. The  poultry  journal  mentioned  above 
recently  devoted  two  pages  to  urging  its 
l)atrons,  one  and  all,  to  invest  in  a  new 
magazine.  It  went  on  to  tell  how  much 
money  the  editors  of  our  different  maga- 
zines have  made  in  a  short  time;  and  out 
of  the  kindness  (?)  of  the  editor  he  unself- 
ishly proposes  to  permit  all  his  friends  to 
join  in  with  him  and  get  rich  in  just  a  little 
while  without  hard  work.  Very  likely  the 
stories  he  tells  about  magazine  editors  and 
l)ublishers  getting  to  be  millionaires  in  just 
a  little  while  are,  in  the  main,  true;  but  be- 
cause one  man  made  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
strawberries,  celery,  or  publishing  a  mag- 
azine, it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
you  can  do  the  same,  or  that  any  one  can 
tlo  it.  .Just  because  people  insist  that  they 
can  do  what  others  have  done,  the  world  is 
full  of  blasted  hopes  in  poultry,  «stra wher- 
ries, celery,  and  publishing  magazines. 
Perhaps  everybody  does  not  know  that  a 
new  magazine  is  coming  out  almost  every 
week,  and  I  do  not  know  but  every  day 
would  be  nearer  the  truth.  We  see  a  sam- 
l)le  coi)y  put  out  with  a  great  flourish. 
Sometimes  three  or  four  copies  follow,  and 
that  is  the  last  of  them.  The  probability 
is,  there  is  just  as  good  a  chance  for  you  to 
get  rich  quick  at  what  you  are  doing  this 
very  minute  as  any  thing  else  you  can  go 
into.  "  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing; 
for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint 
not." 

.Just  one  word  more  in  closing.  A  man 
who. is  doing  a  good  business  already  will 
not  be  urging  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 
everybody  else,  to  go  in  with  him  and  get  a 
share  of  that  good  business.  The  above 
will  apply  to  Florida  land  speculation  as 
well  as  any  thing  else. 

After  the  above  was  in  i)rint  I  ran  on  the 
following,  which  I  clip  from  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker: 

The  Circle  PubUshlug  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Circle  Magazine, 
at  50  Mad'son  Ave.,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  with  li- 
abilities $111,200  and  assets  $51,832. 

In  this  connection  we  repeat  what  we  have  so 
often  said,  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  success- 
ful publication  that  is  or  has  been  trying  to  sell 
stock  or  borrow  money  on  notes  from  its  subscrib- 
ers. Publishers  who  try  to  induce  subscribers  to 
furnish  the  money  for  their  ventures  are  fond  of 
quoting  the  large  profits  made  by  other  publishers: 
but  the  successful  publishers  do  not  offer  their 
stock  to  the  public.  Whatever  value  a  publication 
has  is  principally  what  is  called  "  good  will "  or 
franchise:  and  while  this  may  render  a  good  in- 
come to  the  management,  it  may  and  often  does 
disappear  with  changes  of  management,  and  is  al- 
together too  uncertain  a  quantity  for  the  invest- 
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raent  of  money  by  people  not  connected  with  the 
policy  of  the  business.  But  while  there  are  a  few 
profitable  magazines,  as  a  whole  they  are  not  big 
money-makers.  Magazines  have  probably  lost  more 
money  in  the  aggregate  for  publishers  than  they 
have  made. 

There  may  be  a  suggestion  in  the  a'bove  record 
for  people  who  are  now  being  tempted  to  put  their 
money  into  debentures  (note.s)  issued  by  the  straw 
man  invented  by  E.  (!.  Lewis. 


THE  BOYS  WHO  WANTED  A  PONY. 

A  letter  from  a  home  where  Gleanings 
goes,  from  a  boy  nine  years  old,  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Boot: — I  have  been  wondering  if  the  big- 
gest bee-man  in  the  LTnited  States  wouldn't  help  the 
two  littlest  ones.  . 

Molina,  (.'olo.,  Aug.  14. 

The  printed  circular  that  goes  along  with 
the  letter  explains  that  a  periodical  called 
The  Farmer's  Wife  agrees  to  give  a  Shet- 
land pony  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  sends  them 
the  largest  number  of  subscribers  before  a 
certain  date.  The  proprietors  of  the  period- 
ical say  they  have  a  farm  of  400  acres  where 
they  raise  these  Shetland  ponies.  They 
have  already  given  away  18  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  secured  the  largest  list  of 
subscribers.  Now,  this  boy  of  nine  years  is 
very  ehthusiastic;  yes,  he  and  his  brother, 
only  seven,  are  almost  wild  over  the  idea  of 
getting  that  pony,  and  ask  if  Uncle  Amos 
can  not  consistently  lend  a  helping  hand. 
I  confess  it  made  me  feel  sad  to  be  obliged 
to  say  that  I  could  not.  The  trouble  is  right 
here:  A  lot  of  boys  and  giils  will  go  to  work 
getting  subscribers  so  that  they  may  secure 
that  beautiful  little  pony;  and  while  the  suc- 
cessful one  will,  no  doubt,  be  \ery  hajipy, 
there  will  be  a  hundred  others — yes,  perhaps 
a  good  many  hundred — who  w  ill  be  terribly 
disappointed  because  somebody  else  is  just 
a  little  ahead  of  them;  and  that  is  always 
the  way  it  works  with  almost  any  contest 
where  a  valuable  prize  is  offered  to  just  one 
person,  when  a  great  number  have  worked 
equally  hard  for  the  prize.  And  this  kind 
of  work  seems  to  be  a  kindof  steppingstone, 
not  only  to  the  prize  business,  but  (to  call 
things  by  their  right  name)  to  the  lotiery 
business.  It  develops  an  unhealthy  craze 
for  getting  things  in  that  kind  of  way.  I 
know  that  such  plans  often  succeed  in  giv- 
ing certain  periodicals  a  large  circulation; 
but  when  people  subscribe  for  a  magazine 
because  of  the  prize,  and  not  because  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  periodical  itself,  such 
subscribers  are  very  likely  to  prove  only 
transient.  May  God  help  us  to  be  careful 
about  setting  a  good  example,  and  only  a 
good  example,  before  our  children. 


ROBBING  SICK  PEOPLE;    ELECTROPOISB,  OX- 
YDONER,  AND   OTHER  "HUMBUG  TOYS." 

Something  like  twenty  years  ago  Glean- 
ings began  to  expose  the  ]ireposterous 
claims  of  Electropoise.     Our  older  readers 


will  remember  all  about  it.  A  little  later 
the  same  thing  came  up  under  the  name  of 
"Oxydonor;"  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings 
we  held  up  in  almost  every  issue,  many 
good  people  paid  $25.00  for  a  senseless  toy 
that  did  not  cost  the  manufacturer  25  cents. 
They  claimed  at  the  same  time  that  they 
had  testimonials  from  a  hundred  ministers 
of  the  gospel;  and  the  good  ]iastor  of  our 
church  obtained  permission  for  me  to  speak 
before  a  conference  of  ministers,  at  which 
time  I  gave  them  a  vehement  protest  in  re- 
gard to  permitting  swindlers  to  use  their 
names.  So  many  people,  however,  insisted 
that  Oxydonor  possessed  real  virtue  that  I 
made  some  bitter  enemies  among  some  of 
my  good  friends,  and  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  them  are  enemies  still.  When  Glean- 
ings seemed  unable  to  stem  the  tide  I  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bural  New-Yorker.  They 
invited  Dr.  Sauche  or  one  of  his  representa- 
tives to  bring  his  trappings  to  their  office; 
and  the  result  was  they  promptly  denounced 
him  and  his  so-called  invention.  After  the 
Rural  and  Gleanings  together  protested 
with  all  the  influence  they  could  bring  to 
bear,*  most  respectable  periodicals  refused 
to  advertise  Oxydonor  any  longer;  and  I 
had  been  congratulating  myself  that  this 
form  of  robbing  sick  people  had  finally 
gone  out  of  fashion;  but  the  following  clip- 
ping from  the  Eural  Neiu -Yorker  intimates 
that  this  old  doctor  (?)  is  still  at  it  where, er 
he  can  find  victims.  I  have  appealed  to 
the  Postrffice  Department  at  Washington 
several  limes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  or  willing  to  put  liim  in  the  penitenti- 
ary, where  he  belongs.  See  the  following 
from  the  Rural: 

I  wish  you  would  do  what  you  can  to  warn  people  through 
your  paper  against  a  m<  st  pernicious  medical  fraud  called 
Dr.  Sauche.  of  Oxydonor  fame.  Have  you  heard  of  him;  This 
device  which  he  calls  •Oxydonor"'  (oxyfren-siver  i.  and  for 
which  he  gets  *l4.«n.  coosisis  of  a  little  metal  band  to  bo 
buckled  around  the  pttient's  ankle,  ard  connected  by  a  cord 
with  a  small  metal  disk  which  is  to  be  immerstd  in  a  basin  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The  device  might  cost,  per- 
haps. 2.j  cents  to  manufattin  e.  and  he  makes  his  deluded  pat- 
rons believe  that  it  will  chiirt'e  their  whole  systems  with  a 
vast  quantit.v  of  oxygen,  aid  cu'e  any  disease,  however  long 
standing,  or  liitrnetable.  or  even  fatal.  It  would  seem  as 
though  a  moment's  consideration  would  show  even  ignorant 
persons  that  'he  o.oly  way  oxygen  could  possibly  enter  the 
systeiri  wo.  Id  be  through  Itie  lungs;  but  I  know  positively 
that  this  tauc^e  has  swindltd  thousands  of  very  poo^  and 
very  sick  people  o  t  of  S14  Ou  apiece  for  a  perfectly  worthless 
device.  I  Iiave  an  idea  that  he  is  advertising  through  the 
country  papers  mainly  now,  through  fear  of  the  pure-food 
and  drugs  law.  If  you  can  warn  your  readers  against  him 
yon  will  be  putting  them  under  still  greater  obligation  to 
your  paper.    His  address  was  Chicago.  111.,  at  last  accounts. 

Ohio.  Ax  M.  D.. 

There  seems  to  be  little  to  add  to  what  this  phy- 
sician has  said  abi)ve.  Our  own  experience  con- 
firms what  he  says  about  the  purchase  of  the  fake 
b.v  poor  and  sick  lieople.  In  one  or  two  cases  re- 
ported to  us  we  insisted  on  a  refund  of  the  mone.v, 
and  it  was  returned,  no  doubt,  under  fear  of  expos- 
ure. 

From  the  above  it  v^ould  appear  that  he 
has  reduced  the  price  from  ?'25.00  down  to 
$14.00;  but  14  cents  would  be  more  appro- 
priate, esi)ecially  when  it  is  some  poor  wash- 
woman who  scrapes  up  the  money  from  her 
hard  earnings. 

*So  many  inquiries  came  in  that  we  were  obliged 
to  print  circulars  at  different  times,  explaining  the 
fraud;  and  we  have  some  of  those  circulars  still 
that  we  send  out  whenever  the  matter  bobs  up 
again. 
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Remembek  that  the  National  convention 
is  to  be  held  at  Albany,  X.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  lo. 
See  announcement  of  railroad  rates  on  page 
20,  advertising. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  beginners  in  the 
North  are  often  worried  because  some  of 
their  colonies  have  no  brood  or  eggs.  This 
is  not  an  alarming  condition,  necessarily, 
for  many  queens  gradually  stoj)  laying  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October. 

Our  Canadian  correspondent,  Mr.  Hol- 
termann,  mentions  the  fact  that  we  made  a 
flying  trip  through  Canada,  calling  upon 
some  few  bee-keepers.  We  were  making  a 
motor  trip;  but,  unfortunately,  it  rained  or 
looked  threatening  the  days  that  we  were 
in  Canada.  As  a  consequence  we  hurried 
through,  driving  something  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  mud  and  rain,  and  were 
glad  when  we  could  get  to  a  lake  port  and 
ship  the  machine  to  Cleveland.  We  saw 
only  one  bee-keeper  in  Ontario  and  that 
was  our  correspondent.  We  hope  we  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Canada  some 
time  in  the  future,  when  the  weather  is 
more  favorable.  As  it  was,  our  Canadian 
trip  was  cut  short. 

WEDDING  BELLS. 

Wesley  C.  Foster,  our  Colorado  corres- 
pondent, was  married  to  Miss  Cordia  Slay 
Stevenson,  Aug.  iU,  at  Parkville,  Mo.  They 
will  be  at  home  Oct.  1  at  21i;]  Arapahoe 
Ave.,  Boulder,  Col. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  all  join 
us  in  their  heartiest  congratulations.  Mr. 
Foster,  while  a  comparatively  new  corres- 
pondent, has  demonstrated  that  he  is  able 
to  furnish  excellent  matter  for  his  depart- 
ment. He  seems  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
all  Colorado  bee  matters,  and,  what  is  more, 
is  a  practical  honey-producer  himself. 


and  night  sessions  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  which 
will  also  be  the  headquarters  of  the  conven- 
tion, at  a  rate  of  $1.50  per  day. 

The  Michigan  bee-keepers  are  some  of  the 
most  progressive  in  the  whole  United  States. 
They  always  have  good  conventions,  and 
this  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best.  Some  speakers  from  outside  have 
promised  to  be  present. 


THE   INIICHIGAN  STATE  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Tyrrell,  the  energetic  secre- 
tary of  the  Michigan  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation, is  preparing  an  excellent  program  for 
the  convention  that  is  to  be  held  at  (J rand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  9  and  10.  Day  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms. 


THE   KENTUCKY  BEE-KEEPERS  SUCCEEDED, 
AFTER  ALL,    IN   GETTING  THEIR   FOUL- 
BROOD   LAW. 

In  our  Aug.  1st  issue  we  copied  a  clipping 
sent  us  by  W.  C.  Furnas,  to  the  effect  that, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  enacting 
clause,  the  Kentucky  law  would  not  be  ef- 
fective. We  are  advised,  however,  by  Mr. 
M.  A.  Aulick,  M.  D.,  one  of  those  who  were 
chiefly  interested  in  pushing  the  law,  that 
the  law  appears  in  the  list  "Acts  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  for  1909,  '10."  We 
quote  as  follows  from  Mr.  Aulick's  letter: 

Our  law  has  been  in  active  effect  since  June  15, 
1910.  The  statement  was  pviblished  broadcast  over 
the  State  (I  think  by  the  glucose  interests),  that 
the  bill  would  not  become  a  law,  owing  to  the 
omission  of  "  be  it  enacted:"'  but  this  was  followed 
by  a  statement  by  our  Secretary  of  State  that  it 
irould  become  a  law.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
these  words  were  omitted,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
the  matter  was  fixed  up;  but  the  law  appears, 
among  the  rest  in  the  list,  "Acts  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  for  1909,  '10." 

Bradford,  Ky.  M.  A.  Aulick,  M.  D. 

HONEY  CROP  VERY  LIGHT;  BUYERS  HOT 
AFTER  HONEY. 

As  the  season  advances  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  the  general  crop  of 
honey  throughout  the  United  States  has 
been  a  light  one.  Apparently  it  is  even 
lighter  than  it  was  last  year.  A  year  ago 
we  had  a  fair  yield  of  Western  honey;  but 
in  many  sections  of  the  great  West,  espe- 
cially in  California,  the  crop  has  been  light, 
almost  a  failure  in  some  localities.  W^hile 
there  has  been  a  splendid  yield  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  East,  yet  these  areas  seem  to  be 
somewhat  limited.  We  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  buyers  are  out  hustling  after  hon- 
ey as  they  never  did  before. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  good  prices,  and  it 
is  our  opinion  that,  before  much  of  the  hon- 
ey held  in  reserve  is  let  loose,  and  there  is 
not  much,  the  figures  will  have  to  advance 
a  little.  In  the  meantime,  bee-keepers  who 
have  honey  should  not  make  the  mistake 
of  holding  too  long.  Better  sell  when  buy- 
ers are  hot  after  it  than  to  wait  until  after 
the  holidays,  when  prices  always  slump. 
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AN   EFFORT  TO   PREVENT    THE    SPREAD    OF 
DISEASE   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  bee-keepers  of  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal., 
are  not  going  to  sleep  on  the  question  of 
fighting  foul  brood.  To  prevent  indiscrimi- 
nate shipping  of  possible  foul-broody  colo- 
nies, lombs,  etc.,  the  following  set  of  rules 
is  sent  out: 

NOTICE      or     SHIPPING,     HAULING,     OR     RECEIVING 
BEES. 

To  all  Railroad  Station  Agents,  Shipping  and  Ex- 
press Clerks,  and  Transfer  Station  Agents  in 
Stanislaus  County,  California: 

You  are  hereby  notified  to  observe  the  following 
rules  in  forwarding  and  in  receiving  shipments  of 
hives  containing  bees  or  empty  hives  containing 
combs,  which  rules  are  in  accord  with  the  statutes 
of  California. 

Any  empty  hives  containing  combs,  or  any  hives 
containing  bees,  that  are  shipped  or  transported  in- 
to this  county  from  any  place  outside  this  county 
having  an  inspector  of  apiaries,  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  certificate  from  said  inspector,  showing 
said  bees  and  hives  to  be  free  from  disease. 

If  no  certificate  accompanies  said  shipment,  the 
same  must  not  be  delivered  to  the  consignee  until 
the  inspector  of  Stanislaus  Co.  has  been  notified 
and  has  given  release. 

If  a  certificate  as  above  accompanies  said  ship- 
ment, the  same  may  be  released:  but  notify  the 
Stanislaus  Co.  Inspector  of  the  consignment  at  once, 
together  with  name  and  address  of  the  consignee. 

If  shipped  from  a  place  wherein  there  is  no  in- 
spector, then  notify  me  as  last  mentioned. 

Abfiolutely  receive  no  bees  or  emiHn  hives  for  ship- 
ment or  transportation  to  be  sent  from  this  county 
without  a  certificate  signed  by  the  inspector  of  this 
county,  showing  the  bees  and  hives  to  be  free  from 
foul  brood  or  other  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases. A  violation  of  the  law  in  these  matters  is  a 
misdemeanor,  and  the  law  must  be  complied  with. 

Ceres,  Cal.,  May  24.  J.  G.  Gilstrap, 

Inspector  of  Apiaries  for  Stanislaus  Co. 


consignee  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  knew 
he  could  buy  the  honey  for  a  little  less 
money,  he  would  be  willing  to  receive  it  in 
such  containers.  The  only  difhculty  is  tliat 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  these  section- 
crates;  but  if  they  are  saved,  in  two  or  three 
years  they  will  go  a  long  way. 


A  cheap  and  serviceable    comb-honey 

SHIPPING-CASE  THAT  DOES   NOT   COST 
A   PENNY. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Hagen,  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has 
been  using  ordinary  boxes  in  wliich  500  sec- 
tions are  packed  for  shipping  comb  honey. 
In  other  words,  he  has  converted  the  ordi- 
nary section  crates  or  boxes  into  shipping- 
cases.  The  length  necessarily  will  be  ex- 
actly rigiit  for  four  rows  of  sections  when 
filled  with  honey.  The  depth  may  vary, 
but  this  can  be  made  up  by  layers  of  straw 
or  corrugated  paper.  Tlie  advantage,  says 
Mr.  Hagen,  of  this  arrangement,  is,  that 
they  cost  absolutely  nothing,  and  the  cleat 
or  framework  at  the  ends  of  the  boxes  makes 
excellent  handles  for  lifting  the  cases. 
They  will  never  be  laid  on  their  sides  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  convenient  to  turn  them 
over.  ^Vhen  the  two  tiers  of  sections  are 
not  quite  deep  enough  to  fill  out  the  case, 
straw  can  be  used  to  make  uj)  for  the  rest 
of  the  sjjace  to  very  good  advantage.  Some 
straw  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box  and  some  on  top.  When  sections  are 
packed  in  a  container  like  this  they  are 
bound  to  go  through  in  good  order. 

We  doubt  if  very  many  people  who  buy 
sections  have  ever  realized  that  tlie  original 
boxes  in  which  they  come  can  be  converted 
into  excellent  ship])ing-ea«es.  Of  course, 
some  markets  would  not  take  them;  but  lo- 
cally they  could  be  used  to  very  good  ad- 
vantage; and  even  for  long  distances,  if  the 


OHIO  S  EFFICIENT  PURE-FOOD   COMMISSION- 
ER. 

We  were  very  much  gratified  to  receive 
the  news  a  few  weeks  back  that  R.  W.  Dun- 
lap,  Ohio's  efficient  pure-food  commissioner, 
was  renominated  for  the  third  term.  In 
Ohio  politics,  at  least,  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
public  official,  no  matter  how  capable  he 
may  be,  holds  more  than  two  terms  of  office. 
But  Commissioner  Dunlap  has  done  such 
good  work  that  his  party  renominated  him 
for  the  third  time,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  he  will  be  re-elected.  He  has 
done  so  well  that  his  name  has  been  prom- 
inently mentioned  as  a  possible  successor 
to  the  present  very  efficient  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  Washington,  D. 
C,  when  he  retires.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  the 
indorsement  of  a  number  of  the  best  food 
commissioners  of  the  various  States;  and  a 
no  less  person  than  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
the  United  States  champion  of  pure  food, 
has  spoken  very  enthusiastically  in  his 
praise.  He  has  done  excellent  work  in  en- 
forcing law,  and  in  getting  on  to  the  statute- 
books  other  laws  that  were  urgently  needed. 
He  has  imjiroved  the  sanitary  condition 
around  our  dairies;  has  compelled  dealers  to 
sell  oysters  instead  of  water  and  oysters;  in 
fact,  he  has  made  the  State  of  Ohio  stand 
at  the  very  front  in  the  line  of  pure  food 
and  honest  labeling.  Mr.  Dunlap  has  come 
to  be  a  national  figure  in  the  line  of  pure 
food;  and  the  people  of  Ohio  will  make  a 
great  mistake  if  they  do  not  send  him  back 
to  Columbus  with  a  greatly  increased  ma- 
jority.   

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    NOT  A  BEE-KEEP- 
ER'S   PARADISE. 

Our  California  correspondent,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Acklin,  remarks  that  a  rumor  has  come  to 
her  that  some  of  tiie  bee-men  of  her  State 
are  afraid  that  there  will  be  an  influx  of 
Eastern  bee-keepers  on  account  of  our  new 
California  department.  We  do  not  think 
our  friends  of  the  Golden  State  need  have 
any  fear  along  this  line.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  repeatedly  made  tlie  statement  tliat 
the  bee-keepers  of  Southern  California,  at 
least,  have  only  about  one  good  year  in  five, 
and  a  fair  year  perhaps  every  three  years. 
The  conditions  are  so  very  difTerent  and  so 
uncertain  that  any  bee-keeper  in  the  East 
who  has  any  locality  at  all  would  do  better 
to  stay  wliere  he  is.  What  makes  bee-keep- 
ing less  profitable  in  California  than  in 
many  sections  of  the  irrigated  regions  is  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainfall. 
After  a  good  year  on  the  coast  it  very  often 
happens  that  there  will  be  two  years  when 
there  will  be  nothing  doing,  and  lucky  is 
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the  bee-keeper  if  he  can  make  enough  mon- 
ey out  of  his  bees  during  a  good  year  to  tide 
him  over  the  bad  seasons.  The  facts  are, 
many  tliousands  of  colonies  starve  in  the 
off  years  in  California.  This  fact  alone  is 
evidence  ihat  the  Eastern  fellows  had  better 
think  twice  before  they  migrate  into  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course,  we  admit  that,  when  the 
Californians  do  have  a  good  year,  their 
average  yield  i)robably  goes  away  beyond 
the  average  yield  of  many  Eastern  apiaries; 
but  divide  that  yield  by  three  and  possibly 
five,  and  it  is  not  so  big. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD;  CAN  THE  COMBS 
INFECTED  BY  THIS  DISEASE  BE  RENDER- 
ED SAFE  TO  USE  AGAIN?  A  SERIES  OF  TEN 
ARTICLES  FROM  S.  D.  HOUSE,  A  MAN  WHO 
KNOWS  THE  ART  OF  PRODUCING  NEARLY 
ALL   FANCY  COMB  HONEY. 

In  a  recent  triji  through  the  State  of  New 
York  we  called  on  ^r^.  S.  D.  House,  of  Ca- 
millus,  and  there  learned  that,  although 
European  foul  brood  is  very  prevalent  in 
that  vicinity,  our  friend  has  no  disease  of 
any  kind  among  his  bees.  When  asked  for 
an  explanation  he  said,  "Mr.  Root,  the  se- 
cret lies  largely  in  having  nothing  but  pure 
Italian  bees  of  vigorous  stock.  While  the 
yellow  blood  alone  won't  prevent  infection 
from  an  apiary  affected  with  this  disease, 
yet  when  this  race  is  used  in  connection 
with  other  preventive  measures,  it  can  be 
very  easily  kept  out  of  a  yard.''  Further 
inquiry  reVealed  the  fact  that  Mr.  House 
uses  either  the  Alexander  treatment  or  the 
McEvoy;  much  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  it  is  more  practic- 
able, he  said,  to  use  the  Alexander.  In 
speaking  of  this  treatment  Mr.  House  said 
Mr.  Alexander  probably  did  not  know  the 
great  importance  of  having  pure  Italians. 
While  he  said  that  Italians  were  an  element 
of  the  treatment,  he  probably  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  there  was'  more  virtue  in 
the  race  than  there  was  in  the  dequeening 
part.  Dequeening  is  important;  but  he 
went  on  to  explain  that  one  can  practice 
either  the  Alexander  or  the  McEvoy  treat- 
ment, but  ought  to  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  pure  Italians  of  a  vigor- 
ous strain. 

We  looked  over  a  good  many  of  his  colonies, 
inspecting  brood  here  and  there.  It  was  all 
clean  and  healthy.  We  also  examined  the 
apiary  of  one  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Irving  Ken- 
yon,  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  bought  a  yard  of 
black  bees  tliat  were  rotten  with  European 
foul  brood.  Mr.  F.  A.  Salisbury,  of  Syra- 
cuse, X.  Y.,  in  telling  us  of  the  circum- 
stance, related  that  he  told  Kenyon  that  he 
had  made  a  bad  bargain;  but  Kenyon,  he 
says,  went  to  work  requeening  with  fine 
Italian  stock,  using  the  House-Alexander 
treatment.  The  result  was,  he  cleaned  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood  out  entirely,  and  that, 
too,  ivifhouf  destroying  a  comb.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  House  showed  us  one  colony 
that  had  been  rotten  with  the  disease.  It 
was  a  hive  of  blacks  that  he  had  bought. 


He  had  expected  to  shake  this  on  to  foun- 
dation a  la  McEvoy.  In  the  mean  time  he 
killed  the  old  queen  and  i)ut  in  a  vigorous 
Italian.  Circumstances  prevented  his  shak- 
ing; and  when  he  went  to  look  at  the  hive 
again,  lo  and  behold!  the  bees  had  nearly 
cleaned  up  the  combs.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "I 
thought  I  would  just  let  them  go  and  see 
what  they  would  do."  A  short  time  after- 
ward they  had  cleaned  it  all  out.  We  look- 
ed over  tiie  combs  of  the  hive,  and  a  motley 
lot  they  were;  but  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
disease  of  any  sort,  and,  mind  you,  this  col- 
ony had  never  been  shaken. 

While  Mr.  House  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  requeening  with  Italian  blood  would 
cure  American  foul  brood,  he  was  most  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  very 
important  element  in  any  treatment,  wheth- 
er McEvoy  or  any  shake-out  plan  that  has 
ever  been  advocated.  He  then  made  the  re- 
markable statement  that  European  foul  brood 
does  not  thrive  readily  except  in  a  place 
where  there  are  black  bees  or  hybrids;  that 
with  any  kind  of  intelligent  management 
it  can  make  no  progress  in  a  good  Italian 
apiary.  If  Dr.  Miller  would  get  rid  of  his 
blacks  and  hybrids  the  Alexander  treatment 
would  producr  results.  European  foul  brood 
had  no  more  terrors  for  him  than  the  bee- 
moth. 

When  we  told  him  that  we  were  fearful 
that  European  foul  brood  might  some  day 
land  at  Medina,  he  very  confidently  assert- 
ed that  we  need  have  little  fear  so  long  as 
we  kept  a  good  strain  of  Italians  and  used 
reasonable  precautions. 

Mr.  House  went  on  to  say  that  the  Alex- 
ander treatment  would  not  necessarily  clean 
out  all  the  disease  the  first  year,  even  with 
Italians.  Some  little  of  it  would  show  the 
next  season;  but,  never  mind,  the  Italians 
would  clean  it  up  if  they  are  given  a  reason- 
able chance. 

When  asked  as  to  whether  he  used  the 
Alexander  treatment  exclusively,  he  said 
no.  Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  and 
much  more  profitable  to  use  the  McFlvoy. 
This  he  will  explain  in  detail  later. 

Mr.  House  gave  us  a  number  of  kinks  of 
the  trade;  and  before  we  left  we  engaged  him 
to  write  a  series  of  ten  articles.  While  at 
his  place  we  used  our  Graflex  camera  and 
took  something  like  one  hundred  pictures, 
showing  him  in  his  various  poses  in  han- 
dling bees. 

He  is  certainly  an  origincd  genius.  He 
knows  the  production  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  from  A  to  Z.  We  are  satisfied 
that  these  ten  articles  that  he  is  to  write  for 
us  will  be  some  of  the  most  valuable  that 
we  have  ever  given  to  our  readers.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  they  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  moving  pictures,  it  will 
seem  almost  like  visiting  Mr.  House  in  his 
yard.  One  can  form  some  idea  of  tlie  value 
of  what  he  bas  to  say  when  it  is  known  that 
he  produces  some  of  the  very  finest  comb 
honey  that  ever  finds  a  market.  If  is  near- 
ly all  "fancy."  He  has  a  number  of  tricks 
of  the  trade  that  he  will  explain. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


White  clover  quit  in  July,  and  in  Sep- 
tember there  is  a  second  crop — don't  know 
whether  bees  get  much  from  it. 

L.  H.  LiNDEMUTH,  page  597,  my  mother 
kept  section  honey  in  an  attic,  and  the  heat 
of  the  summer,  or  perhaps  only  fall,  so  ripen- 
ed it  that  it  kept  perfectly  through  the  win- 
ter without  granulation  or  cracking  of  the 
comb. 

A.  I.  Root,  p.  578,  you  were  not  careless 
at  all  in  your  reading  in  the  old  version 
about  .Jesus  eating  honey.  The  second  def- 
inition of  "honeycomb"  in  the  Standard  is 
the  comb  and  its  contents;  and  in  the  Bi- 
ble, honey-comb  always  means  comb  honey. 
Several  times  the  sweetness  of  honey-comb 
is  mentioned,  and  you  know  the  empty 
comb  is  not  sweet. 

Some  time  ago  Editor  Hutchinson  said 
he  never  scraped  burr-combs  off  top-bars, 
and  asked  if  any  thing  was  gained  by  it.  I 
don't  knov/  about  extracting;  but  I  know 
that,  if  they  are  left  year  after  year,  combs 
will  finally  be  built  between  top-bars  and 
sections,  and,  what's  worse,  honey  will  be 
there.  I  don't  want  the  bottoms  of  sections 
mussed  up  in  that  way.  [Same  experience 
here. — Ed.] 

Have  you  laid  up  a  store  of  sealed  combs 
of  honey  for  the  bees  next  spring?  It  pays 
to  do  so.  About  two  for  each  colony  if  you 
have  eight-frame  hives.  Not  so  many,  pos- 
sibly, for  larger  hives.  [We  have  for  years 
made  it  a  practice  to  lay  aside  nice  sealed 
combs.  These  we  hold  in  reserve,  and  give 
to  colonies  toward  spring  as  they  may  need 
them.  It  is  usually  not  practicable  to  feed 
liquid  syrup  in  midwinter,  nor  even  in  cool 
weather  in  the  spring. — EId.] 

A  bee-line  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  course  always  taken  by  a  bee.  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  investigator,  Felix  Plateau, 
as  quoted  in  August  Deutsche  BzchL,  this 
is  by  no  means  always  true.  If  a  bee  finds 
a  good  foraging  spot,  no  matter  through 
how  circuitous  a  route,  it  will  conti  .ue  to 
visit  it,  but  always  by  the  same  circuitous 
route  that  it  took  on  its  first  visit.  [You 
are  quite  right.  A  bee-line  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  straight  line.  Very  often  bees 
strike  out  in  a  zigzag  course  Whether  this 
is  due  to  air  currents  or  what,  we  do  not 
know. — Ed.] 

This  question  is  handed  me:  "  Is  it  best 
to  allow  the  first  honey  to  fill  the  brood- 
chamber?  "  No;  better  leave  some  room 
for  brood.  But  I  suppose  the  idea  is:  "Is  it 
best  to  let  the  bees  store  what  they  will  of 
the  first  honey  for  winter  stores?"  Gener- 
ally such  honey  is  of  best  quality  for  win- 
tering, and  it  will  be  a  safe  thing  to  leave  it 
in  the  brood-chamber.    But  a  good  queen 


will  have  so  much  brood  that  in  an  eight- 
frame  hive  not  half  enough  of  the  first  hon- 
ey can  be  left  for  winter,  and  the  rest  of  the 
winter  stores  must  be  filled  in  later  in  the 
season. 

Here's  the  situation:  At  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest,  more  or  less  empty  combs  are 
in  the  hive,  which  the  bees  fill  before  filling 
the  supers.  Probably  nothing  is  better  for 
the  bees  than  to  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices.  But  for  the  bee-keeper,  if  he  has  a 
fall  flow  that  is  good  for  wintering,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  replace  these  enqity  combs  in  the 
spring  with  sealed  combs  of  the  dark  honey 
he  has  saved  from  the  previous  year.  It 
gives  him  just  so  much  more  light  honey 
as  surplus. 

"A  TABLESPOONFUL  of  glycerin  to  one 
gallon  of  honey  will  prevent  it  from  granu- 
lating!" says  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
page  229.  [The  pure-food  inspectors  in  this 
State  have  determined  that  the  use  of  glycer- 
in in  honey  would  be  a  violation  of  the  i^ure- 
food  law.  Not  long  ago  a  dealer  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  paid  a  fine  for  putting  glycerin 
into  his  extracted  honey.  In  defense  he 
said  he  did  not  use  it  to  cheapen  the  honey, 
because  the  article  is  far  more  expensive; 
but  he  did  it  to  prevent  granulation.  The 
pure-food  commissioner  held  that  any  for- 
eign substance  put  into  honey  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  would  be  considered  by  his  de- 
partment as  an  adulterant,  and  he  would 
proceed  to  apply  the  law  to  all  persons  who 
used  it.  It  would  be  unwise  to  use  it  in  any 
State.  Incidentally  we  may  say  that  we 
doubt  very  much  whether  glycerin  will  pre- 
vent granulation.  Some  tests  we  made  in 
an  experimental  way  showed  that  it  had  lit- 
tle or  no  effect. — E^d.] 

S.  King  Clover,  I'm  with  you  about  the 
width  of  hives,  p.  585.  I  never  could  under- 
stand why  a  dummy  was  not  as  necessary 
in  a  ten-frame  as  in  an  eight-frame  hive, 
and  I  wouldn't  tolerate  the  latter  without  a 
dummy.  [The  reason  the  dummy  was  not 
put  in  the  ten-frame  hive  was  because  when 
the  eight-frame  was  widened  out  so  as  to  take 
in  a  dummy  there  was  very  little  demand 
for  the  ten-frame  hive.  It  was  expected 
that  it  would  soon  go  out  altogether.  But 
gradually,  and  before  the  manufacturers 
knew  it,  there  were  as  many  ten-frame  sold 
as  eight-frame,  and  now  some  of  them  are 
wishing  they  could  make  the  change  with- 
out throwing  every  thing  out  of  gear.  If 
they  were  to  make  the  change  now,  the  new 
ten-frame  hives  would  not  fit  those  of  older 
make.  Supers  and  covers  of  the  older  type 
would  be  too  narrow  for  the  newer  ones. 
Most  of  the  factories  probably  concluded 
that  the  confusion  would  not  counterbalance 
the  slight  advantage  gained.  Sometimes 
bee-keepers  in  the  field  do  not  understand 
that,  however  desirable  a  change  may  be, 
the  manufacturer  can  not  afford  to  give  his 
customers  stuff  that  will  not  match  materi- 
al bought  at  a  jjrevious  date.  Experience 
shows  that  it  would  make  all  kinds  of  trou- 
ble.—Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

By  Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin,  Glendora,  Cal. 


If  we  are  obliged  to  feed  our  bees  this  fall 
we  are  still  ahead  of  our  eastern  brothers,  as 
we  do  not  have  to  "lug  "  them  into  winter 
quarters. 

■^ 

On  a  return  trip  to  "  Old  Baldy  "  we  came 
by  a  queer  little  apiary  on  a  side  hill.  The 
hives  were  painted  red,  and  the  covers  were 
roof-shaped.  There  was  a  honey-house,  but 
no  evidence  of  people  being  around. 


I  am  credibly  informed  that  an  individual 
(do  not  disgrace  manhood  by  styling  him  a 
man)  not  many  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  set  out 
poisoned  water  purposely  to  kill  bees.  Have 
we  no  law  to  meet  such  a  case? 


In  a  paper  read  at  our  club  meeting,  Sept. 
3,  Mr.  De  Sellem  spoke  about  a  lady  bee- 
keeper whom  he  met  on  one  of  his  tours  of 
inspection,  and  of  the  neatness  of  her  apia- 
ry. A  lady  bee-keeper !  that  sounds  good. 
I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  one 
since  I  left  Minnesota.  Lady  bee-keepers 
are  not  so  scarce  in  the  North  Star  State. 


Doolittle's  discussion,  p.  581,  Sept.  15,  re- 
minds me  of  a  party  here.  Birds  are  nu- 
merous, and  puncture  the  deciduous  fruit 
before  it  is  ripe.  Bees  soon  find  those  broken 
places,  and,  unlike  the  birds,  do  not  fly 
away  when  some  one  goes  to  the  tree,  and 
consequently  get  all  the  blame.  How  a 
sane  person  can  claim  that  honey-bees  do 
that  damage  is  incomprehensible;  but  this 
]ier.son  insists  and  says  he  knows  bees  are 
the  culprits. 

California  bee-keepers  are  struggling  with 
robbers  in  the  same  fashion,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  make  out,  as  are  their  brothers  in 
Minnesota  and  adjoining  States.  Some  of 
our  bee-keepers  are  feeding  back  honey  ex- 
tracted earlier  in  the  season;  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  feeding  back  honey  is 
a  very  troublesome  task.  If  your  honey 
will  bring  the  price  of  sugar,  better  feed 
sugar  syrup,  and  robber  bees  will  not  be  so 
plentiful.  Bees  always  seem  to  detect  the 
odor  of  honey,  no  matter  what  precautions 
are  taken. 

Xo  honey,  but  disease  among  the  bees 
has  seemed  to  dishearten  some  bee-keepers 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  neglected 
their  apiaries,  and  the  inspector  has  had 
some  strenuous  times  in  getting  such  yards 
cleaned  up.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged. 
Next  year  may  be  a  banner  season.     Let 


me  suggest  right  here  that  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  sort  of  good  will  or  fraternal  feel- 
ing among  bee-keepers  that  would  restrain 
any  one  of  them  from  willfully  harming 
another.  Leaving  fixtures  from  a  diseased 
apiary  exposed  to  other  bees  will,  with  a 
certainty,  work  harm  to  some  other  bee- 
keeper. 

A  rumor  has  come  to  me  that  some  of  our 
bee-men  are  afraid  of  an  influx  of  eastern 
bee-keepers  on  account  of  this  Southern 
California  department.  Never  fear,  dear 
friends;  people  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  across  the  briny  deep,  have 
known  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  South- 
ern California,  and  also  that  a  few  bees  are 
kept  there.  But,  all  joking  aside,  eastern 
bee-keepers  know  more  of  real  California 
conditions  than  many  of  our  own  people; 
therefore  a  department  in  a  bee-journal  is 
not  going  to  ruin  our  business  here  any 
more  than  departments  from  other  States 
ruin  theirs.  On  the  contrary,  this  depart- 
ment should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  union  and  a  more  friendly 
feeling  among  bee-keepers  all  over  our  land. 
Should  one  or  two  new  ones  happen  to  stray 
in,  there  are  still  vacant  canyons  among  the 
higher  mountain  peaks,  so  let  us  put  all 
selfishness  aside  and  leave  the  latchstring 
out. 

-*. 

CliUB  NOTES. 

The  Los  Angeles  Co.  Bee-keepers'  Club 
met  in  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles, 
Sept.  o.  The  convention  was  well  attend- 
ed, and  an  interesting  and  profitable  time 
was  enjoyed  by  those  present. 

The  president  and  secretary  were  in  their 
places,  and  after  the  usual  business  routine 
three  papers  were  read  by  the  following  per- 
sons: Mrs.  H.  G.-Acklin,  "Wintering  Bees 
in  Minnesota  and  Adjoining  States;"  Mr.  J. 
W.  Ferree,  Newhall,  "Management  of 
Bees;"  Mr.  Geo.  B.  De  Sellem,  Hollywood, 
' '  Field  Notes. ' ' 

Mr.  De  Sellem's  paper  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  club  members.  While  foul 
brood  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sections  he 
takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
and  commends  bee-keepers  for  the  way  in 
which  they  have  asssisted  him  in  his  work; 
also  for  the  good-natured  way  in  which  they 
have  met  this  great  honey-dearth. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Shaffner  was  made  chairman 
of  the  press  committee.  The  whole  club 
constitutes  the  committee.  Each  one  of  us 
is  expected  to  report  to  him  on  conditions 
in  his  own  locality  once  a  month.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  keep  erroneous  reports  concerning 
the  bee  business  out  of  the  papers. 

The  legislative  committee  took  up  the 
question  of  spraying  fruit-trees,  thereby 
killing  bees,  and  expect  a  similar  commit- 
tee in  the  State  Association  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  getting  a  law  passed  for  the 
protection  of  bees. 

Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again 
the  first  Saturday  in  December. 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


ON   THE   WING. 

A  few  Canadians  had  a  flying  visit  from 
Mr.  E.  R.  Root  the  first  days  in  September. 
One  of  the  places  visited  was  Brantford.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Root  would  be  welcome  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  during  the 
honey  harvest.  If  you  should  be  spared  un- 
til another  year,  Ernest,  just  try  us. 


THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  National  to  be  held  at  Albany,  Oct. 
12  and  13,  should  be  well  attended.  The 
officers  have  made  up  an  inviting  program. 
Our  well-known  Ontario  friend,  J.  L.  Byer, 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  "Extracted 
Honey  from  Nectar  to  Market,"  will,  no 
doubt,  do  credit  to  Ontario  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Byer,  with  either  voice  or  pen,  can  al- 
ways interest.  In  my  estimation  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  unwise  to  say,  "Come 
to  the  convention,  and  when  you  get  there 
we  will  show  you  what  the  bill  of  fare  is." 
The  individual  wants  to  be  his  own  judge 
of  what  may  be  worth  while  to  see  and 
hear. 


QUEENS  ENTEKING  THEIR  SECOND  WINTER. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Miller's  note,  page  404,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  in  Canada  not  one  bee- 
keeper in  a  hundred  can  be  found  who  does 
not  allow  a  queen  to  enter  into  her  second 
winter.  In  my  estimation  such  a  system  of 
having  only  young  queens  might  be  advan- 
tageous, but  is  it  practical?  Queens  cost 
money  or  its  equivalent.  I  make  note  of 
every  colony  that  attempts  to  build  queen- 
cells — especially  those  that  do  not  appear  to 
have  sufficient  provocation.  The  queens  in 
these  colonies  are  changed,  and  as  many 
others  as  seems  to  me  wise,  and  that  I  can 
readily  provide  queens  for.  Beyond  this  I 
have  not  gone.  There  may,  however,  be  a 
better  way. 

PERCOLATOR  FEEDERS. 

In  Samuel  Simmins'  article,  p.  550,  Sept. 
1,  it  will  be  wise  to  note  the  following: 
"The  lumjD  sugar  is  raised  or  suspended  in 
a  perforated  chamber,  so  that  it  can  not 
clog  nor  settle  in  a  mass  on  the  main  base 
of  the  feeder;"  and,  again,  "Syrup-cans,  as 
well  as  large  cisterns,  were  adapted  to  the 
same  principle;  but  where  used  as  cisterns 
for  reducing  large  quantities  it  is  found  an 
advantage  to  place  the  sugar  in  a  bag  with- 
in the  metal  strainer." 

I  tried  the  percolating  method,  using  a 
tank  with  a  capacity  for  500  lbs.  of  honey. 
The  sugar  would  settle  in  a  mass  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  i:)reventing  the  liquid 


from  passing  through  the  perforated  bottom, 
and  I  gave  it  up.  There  are  few  so  situated 
that  they  can  not  readily  make  syrup  with 
hot  water,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  go 
back  to  the  cold-water  system.  Besides,  I 
want  to  use  tartaric  acid,  and  this  necessi- 
tates bringing  the  syrup  to  a  boil. 


WEEDING   IN. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  de- 
stroy the  poor  and  worthless,  and  retain  and 
care  for  the  good  and  useful  in  breeding  are 
said  to  be  weeding  out,  the  term  "weeding 
in  "  will  be  readily  understood.  This,  then, 
is  the  season  of  the  bee-keeper's  year  when 
many  are  laying  the  foundation  for  destroy- 
ing their  best  colonies  and  retaining  the  in- 
ferior. Colonies  which  have  been  headed 
by  prolific  queens  which  have  kept  the 
brood-chamber  well  filled  with  maturing 
bees,  and  in  which  there  is  consequently 
comparatively  little  honey,  are,  of  course, 
much  more  likely  to  die  of  starv'ation,  un- 
less specially  fed,  than  those  which  have 
had  less  brood  and  more  honey.  Is  such  a 
l)olicy  wise?  Some  bee-keepers  ought  to 
have  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruel- 
ty to  animals  after  them.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  tying  a  cow  in  a  stall  until 
she  starves  to  death,  and  keeping  bees  until 
they  starve  to  death  in  the  hive?  For  the 
one  we  have  prosecutions;  for  the  other,  so 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  no  punishment. 
Perhaps  the  members-  of  the  society  men- 
tioned are  afraid  to  meddle  with  a  bee-hive. 


EXPERIENCE. 

Here  in  Ontario,  this  year,  the  older  bee- 
keepers are  again  hearing  a  good  deal  about 
how  much  money  there  is  in  bee-keeping, 
and  how  little  capital  and  time  bee-keeping 
takes.  I  say  the  older  bee-keepers,  for  the 
younger  generation  have  heard  this  now  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  earlier  days  these 
statements  were  combated  vigorously  at 
conventions  and  in  the  press,  and  probably 
the  same  will  take  place  again.  For  my 
own  part  the  truth  will  do  no  one  an  injus- 
tice. That  honey  in  Canada  will  remain  at 
the  price  it  has  for  some  years,  I  doubt;  and 
if  a  bee-keeper  is  going  to  manage  bees  at 
the  expense  of  but  little  time  it  can  only  be 
after  he  has  put  in  a  lot  of  time  to  gain  the 
experience  necessary  to  size  up  the  situation 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  colony,  the  reason- 
able expectation  from  the  honey-flow,  etc. 
There  have  been  in  Ontario  a  great  many 
disappointed  embryo  would-be  bee-keepers 
who  have  nothing  to  show  for  their  attempt 
but  a  depleted  pocketbook,  and  perhaps  a 
pile  of  empty  hives.  Put  people  on  their 
guard;  let  them  be  shown  the  difficulties  in 
bee-keeping;  let  them  understand  that  it  is 
a  profession,  and  to  succeed  in  it  requires 
experience,  thought,  and  time,  and  in  the 
long  run  there  will  be  more  gained  to  the 
province,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  not  be  discredited. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

Py  ^VESI.EY  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 


The  rosin  (or  wax)  weed,  as  some  call  it, 
is  very  profuse  this  year,  and  is  furnishing 
a  good  quantity  of  fall  honey.  In  average 
years  we  dislike  to  see  it  bloom  at  all,  for 
the  honey  is  yellow,  and  strong  in  fiavor, 
spoiling  the  flavor  and  color  of  our  alfalfa 
honey.  But  this  year,  when  we  are  hoping 
that  the  bees  will  get  honey  enough  to  win- 
ter, we  are  glad  to  see  almost  any  kind  of 
honey  gathered  by  the  bees.  Some  of  our 
older  bee-men  aver  that  the  honey  from  the 
rosin  weed  will  candy  while  the  bee  is  on 
the  way  from  the  flower  to  the  hive:  but  the 
story  is  generally  supposed  to  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  Rosin-weed  honey  will  can- 
dy almost  as  soon  as  stored  in  the  cells, 
some  years;  this  year,  though,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  giving  us  so  much  trouble. 

-^ 

COST   OF  HOXEY   PRODUCTIOX. 

Mr.  Pollock,  page  552,  Sept.  1,  is  not  far 
off  in  his  figures  on  the  cost  of  honey  pro- 
duction; but  I  think  a  good  bee-keeper 
should  be  able  to  care  for  more  than  200  col- 
onies without  hiring  extra  help  except  dur- 
ing the  busy  season.  I  know  a  number  who 
have  from  500  to  700  colonies,  and  hire  a 
man  during  the  summer  if  the  crop  warrants 
it.  In  these  cases  the  cost  of  help  is  not 
over  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  Perhaps 
the  main  reason  so  many  bee-men  can  not 
care  for  more  bees  is  because  they  lack  a 
good  system  of  manipulation.  I  think  the 
only  solution  of  the  question  is  to  keep  more 
bees  and  get  more  for  our  honey  by  improv- 
ing its  quality  and  stimulating  the  use  of 
honey  among  those  who  rarely  eat  it. 

MOrXTAINS  AND   CLIMATE. 

The  cold  shoulders  of  the  Rockies  push 
up  into  the  sky  from  two  to  three  miles,  and 
the  warm  moisture-laden  winds  from  the 
Pacific  striking  these  granite  walls  form 
clouds  which  give  up  their  moisture  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  The  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  West  nearly  all  lie  close  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  it  is  often  cloudy  or  partially  so. 
Two  or  three  times  each  summer  the  clouds 
envelop  the  mountains,  pulling  down  the 
veil  almost  to  the  base  of  the  foothills,  the 
edge  of  the  clouds  forming  a  straight  line 
along  the  slope  of  the  mountains  for  miles. 
The  weather  turns  cool — so  cool,  in  fact, 
that  heavy  clothing  is  comfortable  in  July. 
These  clouds  may  hang  down  close  for  sev- 
eral days;  and  when  they  do  lift  there  is 
quite  probably  snow  on  the  high  peaks  of 
the  range.  These  days  are  not  relished  by 
the  bee-keeper,  for  the  bees  can  do  nothing, 
and  it  is  several  days  after  the  sun  has  again 
appeared  before  honey  comes  in  good  quan- 
tities.    The  honey  crop  of  1909  was  cut  in 


half  or  more  by  a  week  of  this  cloudy  weath- 
er coming  in  the  first  part  of  August. 

We  can  count  on  a  cool  spell  by  August 
20,  almost  every  year.  The  warm  nights  so 
necessary  to  secretion  of  nectar  are  at  an 
end  when  this  cold  wave  strikes  us.  The 
days  take  on  a  crispness  which  forces  the 
fact  home  that  fall  is  here;  the  alfalfa  still 
blooms,  but  the  bees  do  not  work  much  on 
it.  The  sweet  clover  and  rosin  weed  are  vis- 
ited much  by  the  bees  up  into  October;  but 
new  wax  does  not  show  up  in  the  hives,  and 
all  the  honey  seems  to  find  a  place  in  comb 
that  was  built  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sea- 
son when  the  summer  was  at  its  height. 
This  August  cold  wave  is  usually  so  pro- 
nounced that  we  are  more  comfortable  with 
a  fire  in  the  grate;  but  in  a  few  days  the 
weather  warms  up  somewhat,  though  the 
crispness  remains. 

This  season  has  treated  us  to  a  more  radi- 
cal change  by  giving  us  a  change  in  temper- 
ature from  95  to  freezing  in  one  night.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  season  we  have  been  having 
extremes.  In  March,  when  sno\\y,  slushy 
weather  is  our  accustomed  portion,  we  were 
having  fruit-bloom;  then  a  little  later,  when 
we  generally  get  a  whiff  of  summer  breezes, 
we  woke  up  on  May  22  to  find  four  inches 
of  snow — not  a  very  long  period  from  snow 
the  last  of  May  to  freezing  weather,  August 
22;  but  then,  even  with  all  these  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  season  the  fruit  and  farm  crops 
were  not  destroyed,  though  some  of  them 
had  a  hard  time  to  make  a  creditable  show- 
ing. .Just  this  week,  the  first  of  September, 
we  have  had  a  beautiful  sight,  the  whole 
range  of  mountains  forming  the  continental 
divide  blanketed  in  a  glistening  sheet  of 
snow  several  inches  deep.  As  I  stood  in  the 
bee-yard  to-day  watching  the  bees  hurrying 
to  and  from  the  alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  rosin 
weed,  etc.,  I  could  see  the  snow  of  the  range, 
twenty-five  miles  away  to  the  west. 
<?> 

RIPENING   COMB   HONEY. 

Mr.  Doolittle  tells,  in  the  August  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  of  the  way  the  honey  in 
unsealed  cells  around  the  edges  of  the  sec- 
tions leaks  and  runs  out  when  the  section  is 
tipped  over  on  the  side.  Now,  our  alfalfa 
honey  will  run  out  of  the  unsealed  cells 
right  after  it  has  been  stored;  but  after  a 
very  few  days  of  our  hot  dry  sunshine,  the 
honey  in  these  unsealed  cells  is  thoroughly 
ripened.  Our  arid  climate  does  the  same 
thing  for  us  that  Mr.  Doolittle  secures  by 
painting  his  shop  with  black  paint  to  draw 
the  heat,  and  by  using  a  stove  when  the 
sun  does  not  furnish  the  warmth.  This 
thickening  and  ripening  effect  which  our 
dry  atmosphere  has  on  our  honey  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  ready  sale  which  Western 
honey  enjoys.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  a 
section  of  snow-white  comb  honey  broken 
till  it  seemed  there  could  not  be  a  cell  wall 
that  was  not  shattered,  and  yet  the  honey 
was  so  thick  that  it  would  hold  its  shape 
for  several  hours.  Our  Western  sun  and 
aridity  accomplish  this  result. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 

At  Borodino 


PROLIFICNESS   IN   QUEENS. 

"An  old  bee-keeper  told  me  in  the  spring 
that  he  valued  prolificness  in  queens  above 
all  other  qualities.  He  wanted  them  so  pro- 
lific that  lots  of  brood  would  be  reared  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  weather  would 
permit.  In  other  words,  he  wanted  the  hive 
overflowing  with  bees  spring,  summer,  and 
fall.  Now  1  could  not  get  my  queens  to 
come  up  to  such  a  standard." 

"Well,  Mr.  Smith,  if  this  old  bee-keeper 
had  modified  what  he  told  you,  and  said 
that  he  valued  the  prolificness  of  a  queen 
above  all  other  qualities  when  it  could  be 
regulated  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  profit,  I 
would  hold  up  both  hands  for  it.  Here, 
where  we  have  but  about  six  weeks  during 
the  whole  season  in  which  the  bees  make 
any  gain  in  honey,  what  we  want  is  a  queen 
which  will  fill  the  hive  to  overflowing  with 
brood  during  a  few  weeks  previous  to  this 
honey  harvest,  and  lay  just  as  few  eggs  at 
all  other  times  as  is  consistent  with  accom- 
plishing this  object.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  a 
piece  of  work  that  he  had  to  finish  by  a  cer- 
tain time,  if  he  intended  to  receive  any 
profit  therefrom  he  would  hire  his  help  be- 
fore that  time  expired  or  not  at  all.  If  the 
help  did  not  come  until  too  late,  surely  he 
would  not  keep  and  board  them  six  to  eight 
months  because  it  was  not  convenient  for 
them  to  come  sooner.  He  would  tell  them 
he  did  not  want  them,  for  it  was  too  late. 
So  I  say,  when  any  one  says  he  wants  the 
hives  overflowing  with  bees  in  the  fall  there 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere." 

"But  is  there  any  race  of  bees  that  will 
give  the  required  number  of  bees  just  when 
they  are  needed  at  the  honey  harvest?" 

"Probably  not,  unconditionally;  but  with 
proper  forethought  the  Italians  come  the 
nearest  to  it  of  any  race  so  far  brought  to 
my  knowledge.  They  are  more  susceptible 
to  coaxing  so  as  to  have  the  hive  overflow- 
ing with  the  bees  at  the  right  time  than  are 
the  blacks  or  any  of  the  other  races  from 
the  Old  World.  Then  what  is  of  nearly  as 
much  value,  as  soon  as  the  honey  harvest 
arrives  the  queen  will  cease  her  extra  prolif- 
icness, and  thus  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
hungry  hands  to  board  when  they  are  of  no 
use.  At  first  I  did  not  fully  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  Italian  bees.  But  in  the 
year  1884  I  ran  across  something  from  the 
jien  of  O.  O.  Poppleton,  now  in  Florida,  but 
then  in  Iowa,  which  set  me  to  thinking  and 
experimenting  more  largely  than  I  had  done 
up  to  that  time.  Here  is  what  he  wrote,  p. 
50,  1884:  '  I  get  very  much  the  best  results 
from  my  purest  and  lightest  Italians.  They 
seem  to  be  much  more  disposed  to  stop 
brood-rearing  partially  and  bend  all  their 
energies  to  honey-gathering,  whenever  there 
is  a  heavy  flow  of  nectar,  than  any  other 


kind  of  bees  I  have  tried,  and  this  is  a  very 
great  advantage,'  And  all  of  the  years  since 
then  has  proved  that  Mr.  Poppleton  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about." 

"Then  you  consider  this  a  trait  of  the 
golden  Italians,  do  you?" 

"I  would  not  want  to  confine  this  matter 
to  the  goldens  entirely.  They  may  possibly 
be  a  little  better  along  this  line;  but  all 
Italian  bees  have  this  same  propensity.  If 
I  were  running  for  extracted  honey  I  think 
there  would  not  be  difference  enough  along 
this  line  to  pay  for  keeping  the  goldens  un- 
mixed from  those  termed  dark  or  leather- 
colored.  But  for  section  honey,  the  goldens 
enter  the  supers  more  readily,  and  cap  their 
honey  much  whiter  than  do  the  others. 

"  With  the  blacks,  or  German  bees,  which 
were  the  first  ones  to  get  a  foothold  in  this 
country,  there  is  little  difference  as  to  early 
prolificness  of  the  queen.  But  the  trouble 
with  them  is  that  they  will  continue  to 
breed  during  the  honey-flow  with  little  or 
no  slack;  hence  w^e  have  an  extra  lot  of  con- 
sumers after  the  honey  season  is  over — 
enough  so  that  often  there  are  not  enough 
stores  left  for  wintering  without  feeding. 
But  with  the  Holy  Lands,  Syrians,  Cypri- 
ans, Carniolans,  etc.,  none  of  them  seem  to 
care  to  go  to  brood-rearing  to  the  maximum 
extent  until  the  harvest  arrives.  Then,  in- 
stead of  bending  every  energy  toward  the 
storing  of  honey,  they  go  to  brood-rearing 
with  a  vengeance,  ofttimes  resulting  in  the 
consumption  of  the  larger  part  of  the  nectar 
gathered  during  the  harvest,  with  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  bees  on  the  stage  of  action 
when  the  harvest  is  closing,  this  great  hoard 
having  to  obtain  their  support  from  what- 
ever was  accumulated  during  the  harvest. 
In  over  half  of  the  years  during  which  I 
tried  my  best  to  accomplish  something  with 
them  worth  while,  there  would  be  very  lit- 
tle surplus  fit  lor  market,  and  the  hive  near- 
ly empty  for  winter.  The  Italians,  during 
these  same  years,  furnished  stores  for  these 
other  races,  with  frames  of  sealed  honey 
which  they  could  spare  in  September,  and 
gave  quite  a  fair  crop  of  section  honey." 

"Tell  me  about  the  management  neces- 
sary for  the  queen  to  be  most  prolific  just  a 
few  weeks  before  the  honey  harvest." 

"I  used  to  feed,  spread  the  brood,  etc.,  as 
recommended  in  the  bee-papers  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago;  but  now  all  I  do  is  to 
know  that  each  aolony  has  sufficient  honey 
so  they  feel  no  need  for  retrenchment  dur- 
ing any  time  of  scarcity  which  may  occur 
from  early  spring  till  the  honey  harvest." 

"And  do  you  find  that  this  answers  as 
well  as  feeding  and  spreading  brood?" 

"Equally  well  if  given  as  advocated  in 
the  serial*  published  in  Gleanings  of  a  few 
years  ago.  There  is  nothing  better  by  way 
of  encouragement  of  rapid  brood-rearing  pri- 
or to  the  main  honey-harvest  than  for  the 
bees  to  realize  having  'millions  of  honey  at 
our  house.''  " 

*  A  Year's  Work  in  an  Out-apiary.  In  book  form, 
paper  cover,  50  cts.  New  edition  just  off  the  press. 
For  sale  by  the  publishers  of  this  journaU 
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General  Correspondence 


THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  SECUR- 
ING HEATHER  HONEY  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


BY  D.  M.  M'DONALD. 


At  the  first  glance  it  might  appear  that 
the  treatment  of  heather  honey  might  be 
inappropriate  for  the  pages  of  Gleanings, 
as  I  believe  it  is  not  found  in  America. 
When,  however,  it  is  viewed  simply  as  a 
late  autumn  source  of  nectar,  a  "  fall  "  flow, 
in  fact,  the  appositeness  becomes  patent. 
For  working  any  late  flow,  crowded  colonies, 
doing  quick  and  expeditious  work,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  not  always 
within  the  reach  of  the  bee-keeper  to  be  sure 
that  all  his  stocks  shall  be  strong,  and  ready 
for  good  work  in  supers  for  early  fruit  bloom, 
or  even  for  clover  in  unfavorable  seasons; 
but  when  working  for  a  late  flow  such  as 
the  heather  he  has  the  matter  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  his  own  hands.  These  colonies  be- 
ing obtained  just  when  the  early  days  of 
August  show  the  hillsides  one  radiant  dis- 
play of  purple  bloom,  consisting  as  they  do 
mainly  of  young  energetic  bees,  eager  for 
work  and  ready  to  improve  each  shining 
hour,  can  be  relied  on  to  do  the  very  best  of 
work,  both  as  to  amount  and  finish.  If  the 
queens  are  young  and  prolific,  occupying 
almost  every  spare  cell  in  a  restricted  brood- 
nest,  the  sections,  if  warmly  wrapped  up, 
will  be  rapidly  filled  and  sealed.  In  such 
circumstances  they  will  all  be  found  heavy, 
well  finished,  and  generally  able  to  be  grad- 
ed first  class.  It  must  be  fully  understood 
that  these  powerful  colonies  are  a  sine  qua 
non'ii  full  success  is  to  be  counted  on  in 
working  this  late  flow. 

SECURING   STRONG  COLONIES. 

We  can  do  this  in  at  least  one  or  the  other 
of  three  ways:  1.  By  doubling  early  in  the 
season  and  allowing  the  queen  and  bees  the 
range  of  the  twenty  frames  in  the  two  tiers, 
we  can  count  on  an  enormous  number  of 
bees  peopling  that  hive  in  early  August. 
But  some  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  heather  flow  the  queen  is  confined  to  the 
ten  lowest  frames  selected  as  those  contain- 
ing the  least  brood.  The  other  ten  are  left 
on  above  until  all  the  bees  have  hatched 
out  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  former 
change,  when  they  are  carried  away  en  bloc 
and  their  places  taken  up  with  additional 
section-racks.  Three  of  these  are  often  nec- 
essary; and  if  some  of  them  are  filled  with 
partly  finished  sections  from  an  earlier  flow, 
very  rapid  work  is  done — so  much  so  that 
results  would  astonish  bee-keepers  accus- 
tomed to  medium  colonies.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  second  body  box  is  not  with- 
drawn at  too  early  a  date,  as  then  a  conges- 
tion would  arise,  causing  swarming  even  at 
this  late  period.  Such  colonies  with  good 
weather  and  a  rich  heather  bloom  may  be 


relied  on  to  roll  in  the  honey  at  a  rapid  rate; 
and  the  brood-frames  being  occupied  it  must 
go  upstairs  where  the  apiarist  desires  it. 

2.  We  find,  of  course,  that  a  powerful  col- 
ony, in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  attention 
which  can  be  given  it,  will  at  times  persist 
in  swarming,  accept  the  swarm,  and,  while 
it  is  out,  shift  its  body  box  on  to  a  new  site 
adjoining,  and  place  a  new  set  of  frames  on 
the  old  stand.  Return  the  swarm,  which, 
with  the  flying  bees,  will  make  a  strong 
stock;  but  don't  rely  even  on  this  powerful 
body  of  bees.  In  about  eight  days  carry 
the  old  body  box,  all  this  time  lying  along- 
side the  new  colony,  when  the  whole  of  its 
flying  bees  will  be  added  to  the  already 
large  army  of  workers.  If  this  operation  is 
carried  out  just  before  the  heather  flow  we 
are  certain  to  have  a  force  of  bees  fit  for  the 
best  work  in  surplus  chambers.  As  our 
swarmed  queen  has  by  this  time  almost  ev- 
ery inch  of  comb  in  the  breeding  area  occu- 
l)ied  by  eggs  and  brood,  all  surplus  must 
l^erforce  go  into  the  supers.  In  this  way  we 
secure  the  very  finest  work  in  section-build- 
ing; for  a  swarm,  as  is  well  known,  works 
with  an  energy  all  its  own,  while  its  combs 
are  generally  cleaner  and  finer  in  finish. 

3.  We  may,  in  the  early  days  of  August, 
manipulate  bur  hives  in  such  a  way  that  a 
certain  number  will  have  every  frame  a  mass 
of  just  hatching  bees  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  all  prepared  to  work  at  high  pres- 
sure. This  strengthening  of  all  hives  work- 
ed for  heather  honey  at  home,  or  transport- 
ed to  the  moors,  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
extent  that  not  only  will  the  lower  body 
combs  be  a  solid  mass  of  brood,  but  the 
hives  should  also  be  boiling  over  with  bees. 
Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  brood  area 
and  also  the  surplus  chambers  should  be 
densely  crowded  with  workers.  This  gives 
an  ideal  force  which  yields  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  young  bees  to  replace  others  when 
they  are  worn  out,  as  all  the  combs  carried 
to  the  heather  hills  are  simply  hatcheries, 
being  packed  with  sealed  brood  in  all  stages 
of  development  toward  the  perfect  worker. 
Such  colonies  will  toil  most  assiduously,  and 
carry  on  their  indefatigable  labors  early  and 
late  with  a  fixed  determination  to  fill  every 
vacant  cell.  Some  short-sighted  opportu- 
nists would  feed  syrup  before  going  to  the 
moors,  with  the  idea  that  they  may  thus 
force  the  bees  to  store  aloft.  The  theory 
sounds  plausible;  but  on  analysis  it  proves 
thoroughly  unsound,  because  they  thus 
block  the  queen.  If  theory  demands  that 
the  cells  of  brood-frames  be  full,  then  let 
them  contain  only  eggs,  larvse,  and  just 
hatching  bees,  which  will  soon  emerge  to 
take  the  place  of  those  worn  out  by  the 
strenuous  life  lived  by  bees  at  the  heather, 
working  on  exjjosed  moors. 

AIDING  THE   BEES. 

The  apiarist  should  aid  his  bees  at  all 
times  in  every  way  he  can;  but  particularly 
during  a  late  flow  every  little  kindness  tells 
by  adding  to  the  bees'  comfort  and  bring- 
ing a  rich  reward.  He  must  watch  the  flow 
and  arrange  the  interior  of  the  hive  to  se- 
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cure  the  largest  profits.  He  should  be  liberal 
in  the  use  of  super  foundation,  nothing  less 
than  full  sheets  being  permissible.  It  is  in- 
advisable to  give  too  many  frames  to  these 
stocks  wrought  at  high  pressure  for  this  late 
flow.  My  preference  would  be  nine  frames. 
Sections  must  be  kept  very  warm  because 
the  nights  begin  to  chill,  and  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  finished  crates  should  be 
withdrawn  gradually  until  toward  the  close 
of  the  flow  only  one  is  left.  Bees  of  a  good 
capping  strain  are  best  for  the  heather,  and 
almost  all  heather  men  swear  by  the  blacks. 
In  excessive  heat,  be  liberal  with  the  amount 
of  ventilation,  but  don't  overdo  it.  A  large 
entrance  is  at  all  times  desirable.  Such  a 
force  of  bees  requires  ample  scope  for  exit 
and  entrance  in  order  that  there  should  be 
no  crowding  or  impeding  of  the  diligent 
toilers. 

PACKING  AND  TRANSPORTING. 

Special  heather  hives  are  turned  out  by 
several  appliance-dealers,  admirably  arrang- 
ed for  ease  and  speed  in  packing.  They  are 
supplied  with  means  for  ample  ventilation, 
and  are  provided  with  an  arrangement  for 
carrying  supers  in  position.  A  few  screws 
driven  home  is  about  all  the  packing  requir- 
ed. Any  common  hive,  however,  can  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  little 
fear  of  a  breakdown  in"  transit.  The  ques- 
tion of  transporting  hives  to  the  heather 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Many  apiarists  carry  them  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  the  foraging  grounds  in  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  vehicles,  from  a  small 
hand  barrow  to  the  huge  lorry  carrying  a 
heavy  load.  The  journey  is  generally  un- 
dertaken at  night,  and  the  bees  liberated  at 
early  dawn.  When  the  distance  to  the 
moors  is  more  considerable,  bees  are  sent  by 
rail;  and  now  even  motor  cars  are  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Some  cozy  sheltered  nook 
is  selected  on  dry  porous  soil,  with  a  slope 
coming  gently  down  from  the  foraging- 
grounds,  so  that  bees  heavily  laden  will 
have  their  homeward  journey  down  hill.  A 
southerly  exposure  is  preferred,  as  on  such 
reaches  the  sun's  rays  ripen  and  expand 
the  heather  bloom  more  fully.  It  is  a  glori- 
ous sight  to  see  those  heather  hills  at  their 
best,  with  their  ilhraitable  stretches  of  pur- 
ple hue  stretching  leagues  and  leagues  on 
every  side,  scented  like  a  honey-comb. 
These  bees  work  as  I  think  they  can  do  no- 
where else— at  least  in  this  country. 

HEATHER  HONEY. 

The  product  of  Callema  vulgaris  is  of  a 
rich  amber  color,  bright  and  sparkling,  rath- 
er than  dull  and  shady.  It  has  a  strong 
pronounced  flavor,  delicious  to  the  palate 
when  one  has  acquired  a  liking  for  it.  The 
aroma  is  pungent  and  penetrating,  making 
itself  manifest  in  a  room  where  heather  hon- 
ey is  kept  in  a  closed  cupboard.  Its  consis- 
tency is  so  remarkable  that  it  will  not  leave 
the  comb  by  any  amount  of  centrifugal 
force  used  in  the  extractor,  and,  when  de- 
sired in  the  liquid  form,  the  combs  have  to 


be  pressed  by  heavy  screw  power  in  a  spe- 
cially constructed  press.  Most  bee-keepers 
in  heather  districts,  therefore,  work  for  sec- 
tions only;  but  it  pays  well  to  press  all  de- 
fective combs  preserved  for  the  purpose, 
and  thus  renew  the  works  of  the  brood  area 
periodically.  On  account  of  the  profusion 
of  the  bloom  the  flow  is  at  times  extraordi- 
narily abundant;  but  as  the  lateness  of  the 
season  frequently  causes  unfavorable  weath- 
er conditions  the  crop  is  an  uncertain  one. 

Heather  honey  sells  at  about  double  the 
price  obtained  for  any  other  kind  in  this 
country.  While  a  great  part  of  the  flower, 
clover,  and  lime  honey  in  sections  brings  the 
apiarist  only  18  cents  per  lb.,  heather  fre- 
quently fetches  him  36  cents.  While,  too,  the 
other  kinds  drag  on  the  market,  heather  hon- 
ey sells  readily,  and  is  often  disposed  of  be- 
fore it  comes  oft  the  hives.  Retail  prices  in 
Edinburgh  and  London  warehouses  are  often 
as  high  as  48  to  60  cts.  per  section! 

BanfT,  Scotland. 


FOUL-BROOD  LEGISLATION. 


The  Foul-brood  Laws  in  the  United  States  Criti- 
cised; Permitting  Bees  to  be  Kept  in  Box 
Hives  Prevents  the  Eradication 
of  Disease. 


BY  I.  HOPKINS, 

Late  Chief  Government  Apiarist  of  New  Zealand, 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  securing 
a  foul-brood  act  for  Ohio.  You  say  in  your 
issue  of  .Tune  15  that  "In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  best  experts  in  the  country  it  is 
one  of  the  best  measures  that  was  ever  en- 
acted." If  this  is  meant  to  apply  to  similar 
acts  already  in  force  in  the  United  States 
only,  then  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  experts'  opinion;  but  if  meant  to  em- 
brace all  acts  of  the  kind,  then  I  differ  with 
them. 

The  Ohio  act,  as  given  in  your  issue  of 
March  15,  has  the  cardinal  weakness  of  all 
your  other  acts,  and,  therefore,  for  efficiency 
in  controlling  disease  I  can  not  see  that  it 
is  one  whit  better  than  the  others.  That 
weakness  is,  in  not  enforcing  the  use  of 
frame  hives  only  as  domiciles  for  bees.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  the  efficient  control  of  dis- 
ease has  been  and  always  will  be  the  ignorant 
and  careless  bee-keepers.  These  are  the  men 
who  keep  their  bees  in  bee-gums,  packing- 
boxes,  skeps,  etc.,  with  immovable  combs, 
and  I  maintain  that  any  one  keeping  bees 
who  does  not  get  beyond  this  stage  is  a  pos- 
itive drawback  and  a  danger  to  the  industry. 

For  fully  25  years  the  bee  keeping  indus- 
try in  New  Zealand  was  kept  back  through 
foul  brood,  which  was  rampant  all  over  the 
dominion.  The  spreading  and  propagation 
of  disease  was  entirely  due  to  the  ignorant 
and  wilfully  careless  box-hive  bee-keepers. 
Knowing  this  so  well,  when  I  had  the  honor 
of  drafting  our  "Apiaries  Act  "  I  made  the 
compulsory  use  of  movable-comb  hives  the 
paramount  section  of  it.     The  effect  of  this 
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provision  has  been  to  drive  out  of  the  busi- 
ness automatically  the  great  majority  of  the 
ignorant  and  careless,  leaving  only  the 
frame-hive  men  to  deal  with. 

Presumably,  the  man  who  adopts  up-to- 
date  bee-appliances  is  the  one  who  will  do 
his  best  to  keep  his  bees  clean.  That  is  how 
we  find  it;  and  since  doing  away  with  the 
box-hive  man  we  have  been  able  to  clean 
whole  districts  that  were  previously  rotten 
with  disease.  I  would  ask,  how  is  it  possible 
for  inspectors  to  do  efficient  work  where 
there  are  fixed  combs  in  boxes?  Some  must 
be  cut  out  to  be  examined,  and  in  this  act 
they  are  compelled  to  do  the  very  thing 
which  will  spread  disease,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  enormous  amount  of  time  requir- 
ed to  examine  thoroughly  a  box-hive  apiary, 
as  comi:)ared  with  one  of  movable-frame 
hives. 

Our  impression  here  is,  that,  with  all  your 
acts  and  inspectors  in  the  different  States, 
you  are  not  making  much  headway,  if  any, 
against  disease;  and  this  impression  is  made 
through  the  reports  that  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  your  own  bee  literature.  Do  away 
with  all  but  movable-frame  hives,  then  you 
will  do  away  with  the  root  cause  of  most  of 
the  trouble  in  controlling  disease. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  take  my  crit- 
icism in  good  part,  for  believe  me  I  mean 
well,  and  recognize  the  assistance  I  have  re- 
ceived, in  my  own  progress,  from  American 
bee  literature. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  digest  of  our  Apiaries 
Act. 

Auckland,  Next  Zealand. 

THE  APIARIES  ACT. 

The  foUowing  is  a  digest  of  the  Apiaries  Act  which 
came  into  force  September  14,  1907: 

INTERPRETATION. 

_  2.  In  this  Act.  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context, 
"Apiary  "  means  any  place  where  bees  are  Icept. 

"Bee-keeper  "  means  any  person  who  keeps  bees 
or  allows  the  same  to  be  kept  upon  any  land  occu- 
pied by  him. 

"  Disease  ■' means  foul  brood  [Bacillus  alvei  and 
Bacillus  larvcp),  bee-moths  (Oalleria  mellonella  and 
Achroea  grizeUa),  and  any  other  diseases  or  pests 
from  time  to  time  declared  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  be  diseases  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act. 

"  Frame  hive  "  means  a  hive  containing  movable 
frames  in  which  the  combs  are  built,  and  which 
may  be  readily  removed  from  the  hive  for  exami- 
nation. 

"  Inspector  "  means  any  person  appointed  by  the 
Governor  as  an  Inspector  under  this  Act. 

BEE-KEEPER   TO  GIVE  NOTICE   OF  DISEASE. 

3.  Every  bee-keeper  in  whose  apiary  any  disease 
appears  shall,  within  seven  days  after  first  becom- 
ing aware  of  its  presence,  send  written  notice  there- 
of to  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture,  at  Wellington, 
or  to  any  Inspector  of  Stock. 

POWERS  OF  INSPECTORS. 

5.  Any  Inspector  may  enter  upon  any  premises 
or  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  examining  any  bees, 
hives,  or  bee  appliances;  and  if  the  same  are  found 
to  be  infected  with  disease  he  shall  direct  the  bee- 
keeper to  take  forthwith  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cure  the  disease;  or  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Inspector,  the  disease  is  too  fully  developed 
to  be  cured,  he  may  direct  the  bee-keeper  within 
a  specified  time  to  destroy  by  fire  the  bees,  hives, 
and  appliances  so  infected,  or  such  portions  there- 
of as  the  Inspector  deems  necessary. 

REMOVAL  OF  BEES  TO  NEW  HIVES. 

6.  In  any  case  in  which  it  Is  found  by  an  Inspector 
that  the  bee-combs  in  any  hive  can  not,  without 


cutting,  be  separately  and  readily  removed  from 
the  hive  for  examination,  he  may  direct  the  bee- 
keeper to  transfer  the  bees  to  a  new  frame  hive 
within  a  specified  time. 

INSPECTOR'S  DIRECTIONS  TO  BE  OBEYED. 

7.  (1)  Every  direction  by  an  Inspector  shall  be  in 
writing  under  his  hand,  and  shall  be  either  deliver- 
ed to  the  bee-keeper  personally  or  sent  to  him  by 
registered  letter  addressed  to  him  at  his  last-known 
place  of  abode. 

(2)  Every  such  direction  shall  be  faithfully  com- 
plied with  by  the  bee-keeper  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, and,  in  default  of  compliance  within  the  time 
specified,  the  Inspector  may,  within  one  month, 
destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bee-keeper,  any  bees,  hives,  and  appli- 
ances found  to  be  infected  with  disease. 

INFECTED  BEES,    ETC.,  NOT  TO  BE  KEPT  OR   SOLD. 

8.  No  bee-keeper  shall — 

(a)  Keep  or  allow  to  be  kept  upon  any  land  occu- 
pied by  him  any  bees,  bee-combs,  hives,  or  appli- 
ances known  by  him  to  be  infected  by  disease  with- 
out immediately  taking  the  properj  steps  to  cure 
the  disease;  or 

(6)  Sell,  barter,  or  give  away  any  bees  or  appli- 
ances from  an  apiary  known  by  him  to  be  infected 
by  disease. 

FRAME  HIVES  TO  BE  USED. 

9.  No  bee-keeper  shall,  after  the  expiry  of  six 
months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  keep,  or  know- 
ingly allow  to  be  kept  on  any  land  occupied  by  him, 
any  bees  except  in  a  properly  constructed  frame 
hive. 

OFFENSES. 

10.  Every  person  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  pounds  who — 

(a)  Obstructs  an  Inspector  in  the  exercise  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act,  or  refuses  to  destroy  or  to 
permit  the  destruction  of  infected  bees  or  appli- 
ances: 

(b)  Fails  to  comply  with  any  direction  given  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act  by  any  Inspector: 

(c)  Commits  any  other  breach  of  this  Act. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BEE  AND  HONEY  EXHIBI- 
TIONS TO  THE  BEE-KEEPING  FRA- 
TERNITY. 


BY  ADOLPH  LOEHR. 


We  have  annually  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  (the  colosseum  of  New  York)  a  series 
of  trade  exhibitions  and  shows  where  men 
of  various  callings  gather,  either  to  sell  or 
advertise  their  wares  or  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  the  newest  productions  and  general  prog- 
ress of  their  particular  line  of  business,  and 
in  some  instances  to  place  orders.  The  gen- 
eral public  is  always  well  represented,  be- 
cause, to  the  casual  observer,  these  exhibi- 
tions are  very  educating.  The  annual 
house-furnishing  show  is  one  of  these  exhi- 
bitions. When  the  writer  learned  from  a 
daily  paper  that  bees  were  going  to  play  a 
part  in  the  coming  show  he  wondered  of 
what  interest  they  might  be  in  furnishing  a 
home,  and  attended  the  show  to  find  out. 

After  passing  by  the  various  booths  of  the 
house-furnishers,  where  many  new  and  in- 
teresting specialties  were  shown,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  great  crowd  gathered  about  a 
large  cage  listening  to  a  "demonstrator" 
inside  the  cage.  At  first  we  could  not  hear 
what  this  gentleman  was  saying,  because  a 
band  of  young  musicians  were  evidently 
trying  to  prove  their  capability  of  filling  ev- 
ery cubic  inch  in  the  great  hall  with  the 
blasts  from  their  lungs.  By  an  occasional 
peek  through  the  depths  of  the  millinery  on 
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the  exaggerated  head-gear  of  the  lady  stand- 
ing in  front  of  us  we  chanced  to  make  out 
the  form  of  a  stately  man  in  white  uniform, 
apparently  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam's 
army.  This  proved  to  be  Capt.  Wm.  A. 
Selser,  of  Company  B,  First  Pennsylvania 
Honey  Guards;  and  evidently  Capt.  Selser 
has  great  confidence  in  his  army,  for  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  enough  bees  with  him 
to  kill  every  one  before  him.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  He  was  merely  revealing  some  of 
the  secret  defenses  of  his  army  and  their 
great  power  over  foreign  intruders.  He 
showed  us  how  harmless  his  soldiers  are  to- 
ward their  friends  by  having  them  push 
numerous  stings  into  his  arm.  He  after- 
ward placed  these  stings  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  and  handed  them  to  his  assistant, 
who  showed  them  under  a  microscope. 

Mr.  Selser  gave  an  exceedingly  interesting 
lecture,  not  in  great  technical  terms,  but  in 
a  simple  manner,  so  that  any  one  listening 
could  understand  him.  He  told  us  what  a 
wonderful  work  the  Lord  had  accomplished 
in  the  bee;  how  intelligently  they  work, 
and  what  an  object-lesson  they  ought  to  be 
to  us  by  the  way  they  govern  their  commu- 
nities. He  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of 
their  workings,  and  explained  the  functions 
and  person  of  the  queen.  He  concluded  his 
talk  by  entering  into  the  commercial  part 
of  the  business,  indirectly  urging  people  to 
buy  honey  and  keej)  bees,  and,  in  general, 
by  arousing  enthusiasm  in  our  industry. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Selser  for  his  endeavors  in 
the  missionary  field.  The  points  he  drove 
home  in  my  mind  are  three:  First,  that  the 
bee  is  one  of  the  everlasting  testimonies  of 
the  greatness  of  our  Lord  and  his  love  to- 
ward man;  second,  the  necessity  of  bees 
and  honey  in  every  community;  third,  the 
fact  that  honey  is  an  essential  in  house- 
keeping. From  my  talk  with  several  listen- 
ers I  feel  that  Mr.  Selser's  work  will  bring 
fruit. 

After  the  talk,  all  hands  in  charge  were 
kept  busy  answering  questions  and  giving 
descriptions  regarding  the  various  imple- 
ments exhibited.  General  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed, and  for  the  time  bees  were  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction  of  the  whole  show.  This 
showed  me  the  importance  and  good  work 
of  exhibitions,  which  ought  to  be  supported 
by  all  real  bee-keepers.  Any  business  man 
will  agree  that  advertising  pays,  and  here  is 
where  we  all  get  the  benefit  of  the  efforts  of 
those  who  exhibit.  They  advertise  honey 
and  bees  in  a  general  way.  When  a  pur- 
chaser enters  a  store  and  asks  for  honey  the 
chances  are  that  he  or  she  will  not  ask  for 
Root's  honey  or  Brown's  honey,  but  for  pure 
lioney  put  up  in  a  presentable  condition. 
She  has  been  taught  that  Root's  bees  can 
not  produce  better  honey  than  Brown's  nor 
Brown's  better  than  Root's.  If  Brown  or 
Boot  is  careless  in  preparing  and  marketing 
his  honey  it  will  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  At  any  rate,  a  demand  for  a 
good  product  has  been  created  wherely  the 
tumbledown  lazy  element  will  be  eliminat- 
ed, and  the  progressive,  industrious  fellow 


elevated.    What  better  can  happen  to  bee- 
keepers? 
Whitestone,  L.  I.,  August  27. 


THE  SWAHMING  tendency  ELIMINATED. 


But    this    Year    Every    Colony    Swarmed     and 
Swarmed. 


BY  J.    C.    BAIiCH. 


I  have  been  trying  for  eight  years  to  elim- 
inate the  swarming  instinct  in  my  apiary, 
and  thought  I  had  it  down  about  right  — 
only  three  natural  swarms  in  eight  years. 
Last  year,  instead  of  honey  we  had  honey- 
dew  (black  strap) ,  and  nearly  all  the  bees 
ia  the  country  died.  A  neighbor  lost  29  out 
of  30  colonies,  all  run  for  comb  honey.  I 
lost  10  out  of  27;  and  of  the  17  left,  there 
were  only  5  that  were  in  good  shape  the 
first  of  May.  Then  we  had  a  scourge  of  cat- 
erpillars the  year  before,  and  the  orchards 
were  full  of  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  and 
they  began  to  hatch  the  last  of  April  and 
first  of  May,  and  every  fruit-grower  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  Paris  green,  etc.,  with- 
out regard  to  bees,  apple-blossoms,  or  any 
thing  else.  The  consequence  was,  a  half  or 
more  of  the  flying  bees  were  killed.  I  did 
not  lose  any  hives  or  colonies,  but  they 
were  kept  back  so  that  they  did  not  get  to 
breeding  well  till  about  the  10th  of  .June. 
Then  they  began  to  swarm  with  but  little 
honey  in  the  hives  (I  had  put  on  my  ex- 
tracting-supers  and  they  had  filled  them 
with  brood).  I  was  surprised.  I  thought 
the  bees  were  crazy,  and  they  were  crazy  to 
swarm;  but  I  hived  the  swarms  on  the 
combs  that  the  bees  had  died  on  in  the  win- 
ter with  diarrhea,  and  began  to  cut  out 
queen-cells,  all  but  one,  in  the  hives  that 
had  swarmed,  and  they  went  to  work  and 
built  more  right  away,  while  there  were 
eggs  in  the  hive,  and  in  ten  days  they 
would  swarm  again.  I  could  not  explain 
that  at  first,  but  they  swarmed  all  through 
the  honey-tiow,  during  which  time  1  never 
saw  honey  come  in  so  fast  in  my  life.  I 
had  the  best  colonies  built  up  three  stories 
high  with  queen-excluder  over  the  brood- 
chamber  after  the  first  of  July,  and  I  ex- 
tracted every  ten  days.  The  two  top  stories 
were  filled  and  sealed  solid  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. I  got  from  17  colonies,  spring  count, 
over  1800  lbs.  of  the  thickest  and  best  white- 
clover  and  alsike  honey  I  ever  saw.  I  s^ved 
24  swarms;  but  quite  a  number  went  to 
parts  unknown.  I  cut  out  queen-cells  all 
summer. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the 
weather  and  the  season  and  the  honey-flow 
are  right,  bees  will  swarm,  for  they  were 
made  so;  and  while  I  prefer  to  control  the 
swarming  habit  as  much  as  I  can,  when  it 
comes  a  year  like  this  they  just  go  wild  and 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please  if  the  boss  is 
not  in  the  yard  with  them  all  the  time.  I 
had  a  fruit-farm  to  look  after,  so  I  could  not 
live  with  them. 
Ferndale,  Wash.,  Sept.  1. 
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SUMMER  EVEKGKEEN    I'LAM'EJJ   ().\    THE   SOUTH   SIDE   OF   EACH    HIVE    FOK   SHADE 
In  a  few  weeks"  time  this  bush,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  burning  bush,"  furnishes  good  shade. 


SLIDING  HIVES  INTO  A  CELLAR. 


A  Quick-growing  Bush  for  Shade  in  an  Apiary. 


BY  GRACE   E.  BICKNELL. 


Mr.  Geo.  Bicknell  (my  grandfather)  start- 
ed in  the  bee  business  sixty-two  years  ago 
near  ButTalo,  X.  Y.,  while  not  yet  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  and  a  neighbor  boy  bought 
a  colony  for  $3.00 — their  entire  fortune — 
and  carried  it  home  through  the  woods, 
done  up  in  a  sheet  that  was  slung  across 
their  shoulders.  The  other  boy  soon  tired 
of  the  bees,  so  grandpa  traded  him  a  sheep 
for  his  share.  He  kept  these  bees  one  year 
and  then  sold  them  for  $25.00,  there  being 
five  colonies  in  all  by  that  time. 

His  next  venture  in  the  business  was  the 
following  spring  when  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  capture  a  swarm,  and  from  that 
time  on  he  has  never  been  without  bees. 
He  keeps  them  simply  for  the  pleasure  they 
afford  him.  He  has  now  forty  colonies  of 
Italians,  mostly  of  his  own  raising.  In  all 
the  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  bee 
business  he  has  never  worn  a  veil  nor  a  pair 
of  gloves. 

I^ast  winter  the  colonies  w^ere  wintered  in 
a  cellar,  and  only  one  died  out  of  thirty, 
while  other  bee-keepers  near  by  lost  a  large 
number.  Although  78  years  of  age,  grand- 
pa manages  to  get  his  hives  up  and  down 
the  cellar-steps  without  assistance.  He  uses 
a  sled  on  to  w^hich  he  can  easily  slide  the 
hive,  so  that  he  can  pull  it  to  the  outside 
cellar-steps.  At  this  point  he  sets  the  sled 
on  a  slide  made  to  fit  the  runners  so  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  any  hi\  e  to  tip 


over.  In  this  manner  the  hives^are  gently 
slid  to  the  cellar  floor  and  then  placed  w^here 
they  are  to  stand   through  the  winter.     In 


MR.    GEO.    BItKNELE,    oSBORNE, 
HAS   BEEN   A  BEE-KEEPER  62 


KAN.,  WHO 
YEARS. 
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FIG.  1.— LAKE  IN  BOULDER  CANYON,  COL.,  HELD  BACK   BY  THE   IMMENSE   CONCRETE   DAM. 
This  volume  of  water  not  only  furnishes  21,000  horse  power,  but  supplies  water  for  irrigating  12,000  acres 
of  land. 


the  spring  they  are  pulled  up  the  steps  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  hives  in  the  apiary  face  the  east;  and 
as  there  is  no  room  for  trees  a  bush  known 
as  summer  evergreen,  or  the  burning  bush, 
is  planted  at  the  south  side  of  each  hive  to 
protect  the  bees  from  the  sun.  This  is  very 
pretty,  and  furnishes  a  splendid  shade 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Osborne,  Kan. 


PROSPECTS    FOR    IRRIGATION    IN    COLO- 
RADO. 


How  Irrigating-reservoirs   and    Power-plants  are 
Combined. 


BY  WESLEY  FOSTER. 


For  a  number  of  years  government  en- 
gineers as  well  as  engineers  for  private  com- 
panies have  been  working  on  the  problem 
of  using  the  water  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
streams  for  power  in  generating  electricity 
and  at  the  same  time  save  the  water  for  ir- 
rigation. If  the  reservoirs  are  built  out  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  plains,  the  power  is 
lost  unless  the  generating-plant  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  affair.  This  makes  the  ex- 
pense much  greater  than  if  the  reservoir  is 
built  high  up  in  the  mountains  and  the 
water  piped  down  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
to  the  immense  turbines  or  water-wheels 
which  turn  the  electric  generators,  and  then 
carried  in  ditches  out  to  the  land  to  be  irri- 
gated in  the  valley. 


It  is  necessary  for  a  power-plant  to  have 
a  steady  and  constant  supply  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  and  for  this  reason 
immense  storage  reservoirs  are  needed. 
Fig.  1  shows  an  immense  concrete  dam  18 
miles  up  Boulder  Canyon,  built  across  the 
canyon  at  a  narrow  place.  About  525  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  water  is  impounded,  or,  in 
other  words,  12,000  acre  feet,  which  means 
enough  to  cover  12,000  acres  of  land  with 
one  foot  of  water.  An  acre  of  land  requires 
about  an  acre  foot  to  raise  a  crop  successful- 
ly, so  that  this  dam  holds  backwater  enough 
to  irrigate  12,000  acres.  But  the  water  for 
irrigation  is  not  needed  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  spring,  although  it  is  needed  for 
power  continuously,,  so  the  power  company 
is  building  a  large  reservoir  out  on  the 
plains,  several  miles  from  Boulder,  to  hold 
the  water  that  must  be  used  during  the 
months  when  no  irrigating  is  being  done. 
This  makes  a  very  economical  plan,  and, 
when  in  full  operation,  the  water  will  be 
saved  for  irrigating,  and  all  the  power  from 
this  fall  utilized. 

The  dam  above  referred  to  is  now  like  a 
great  boulder  or  rock  concrete,  177  ft.  high, 
G24  feet  long,  120  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
and  16  feet  thick  at  the  top.  About  133,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  required,  and 
many  months'  time  elapsed  during  its  con- 
struction. It  is  like  a  great  rock  wedge 
placed  in  a  wedge-shaped  canyon,  and  it  so 
effectually  stops  the  water  that  it  makes  a 
lake  more  than  a  mile  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  -wide. 

Fig.  2  hardly  conveys  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  affair.  It  might  be  likened 
to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  it  will  infi- 
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nitely  surpass  them  in  usefulness,  for  it  will 
water  a  thousand  gardens  and  farms,  and 
will  furnish  light  and  power  to  dispel  the 
darkness  and  drudgery  of  farm  and  country 
life. 

The  water  that  is  held  in  this  upper  res- 
ervoir, together  with  the  one  now  being 
built  out  on  the  plain,  will  hold  water 
enough  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

A  concrete  conduit,  3  feet  in  diameter  and 
12  miles  long,  carries  the  water  from  the 
upper  reservoir  down  to  a  small  regulating 
reservoir,  almost  overlooking  the  power  sta- 
tion 1900  feet  below.  From  this  small  reg- 
ulating reservoir  the  water  is  carried  in  a 
steel  pipe  56  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  44  inches  at  the  bottom  to  the  power- 
wheels  1845  feet  below.  This  pipe  is  1^ 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom  and  %  inch 
thick  at  the  top.  The  water  pressure  is  900 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  water 
strikes  the  buckets  of  the  impvilse  wheels 
going  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  a  minute. 
About  21,000  horse  power  can  be  generated 
by  this  stream  of  water  when  running  at 
full  capacity.  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  value  of  our  mountain  streams  when  it 
is  remembered  that  this  power-plant  does 
not  take  all  the  available  power  in  Boulder 
Creek;  and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  are  thousands  of  streams  with  more 
available  power  than  this  one. 

Boulder,  Col. 


A  LAYING  QUEEN  UNDER   THE   BOTTOM- 
BOARD. 


A  Peculiar   Case  of  Bees   Refusing  to  Accept  a 
New  Queen. 


BY  DR.    S.    P.    SCHROBDER. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Dickerson,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal., 
had  a  colony  of  bees  that  persistently  killed 
its  queens,  p.  564,  Sept.  1.  I  had  a  similar 
experience  two  years  ago.  The  colony  had 
foul  brood,  but  was  of  medium  strength,  so 
the  27th  of  May,  1908,  I  made  an  artificial 
swarm  by  shaking  the  bees  in  an  empty 
hive  in  which  I  had  placed  but  very  narrow 
starters.  I  examined  the  colony  in  five 
days.  The  bees  had  built  comb  about  four 
inches  wide  in  the  six  central  frames;  but 
one-third,  at  least,  if  not  more,  was  drone 
comb.  I  did  not  find  the  queen,  but  thought 
nothing  of  it,  as  the  comb  was  so  soft  that 
a  thorough  examination  was  impossible. 
Ten  days  after  the  swarming  I  examined 
again,  and  I  found  no  young  brood  nor  eggs, 
nor  the  queen.  I  concluded  that  the  queen 
got  killed  during  the  shaking  process;  and 
as  I  had  several  nuclei  with  young  laying 
queens  I  gave  this  shaken  colony  one,  and 
the  bees  ate  her  out  in  two  days,  only  to 
ball  and  kill  her  immediately.  I  gave  them 
another  laying  queen  and  waited  four  days 
before  I  liberated  her,  after  first  thoroughly 
smoking  the  colony.     That  queen  also  lay 


FIG.  2. — LOWER  VIEW   OF  THE    GIGANTIC   CONCRETE    DAM   WHICH    HOLDS  BACK   525   MIL- 
LION  CUBIC   FEET   OF   WATER  IN  BOULDER  CANYON,    COL. 

The  Illustration  fails  to  convey  a  true  impression  of  the  scepg.    Jpsteacl  of  being  a  lake  of  water,  thg 
white  portion  9l  the  picture  Is  really  the  side  of  the  dam, 
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FIG.    1. — INTERIOR  OF  J.     H.    M.    MARDEN's   EXTRACTING-TENT,     APOPKA,    FLA.,     SHOWING 

THE   EIGHT-FRAME   POWER  EXTRACTOR,    THE   STRAINER,    AND  THE   HAND-CAR   USED 

IN   CA-RRYING   SUPERS  TO   AND   FROM   THE  TENT. 


dead  in  front  of  the  hive.  Then  I  gave 
them  a  comb  of  brood.  They  started  sev- 
eral good  queen-cells,  but  just  as  soon  as 
they  hatched  from  their  cells  they  were 
balled  and  killed.  Then  I  concluded  I 
would  join  it  to  a  neighboring  colony  which 
was  not  so  strong,  and,  of  course,  this  one 
was  weak.  When  I  tried  to  move  it  I  no- 
ticed that  some  of  her  bees  I  had  shaken 
down  behaved  strangely — lifted  their  bod- 
ies, buzzed,  and  walked  under  the  bottom- 
board.  I  found  about  a  handful  of  bees 
clustering  under  the  bottom-board,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  our  old  cli]iped  queen 
which  had  evidently  remained  there  from 
the  time  I  shook  them,  which  was  then  six 
weeks.  She  was  located  just  where  the 
alighting-board  presses  against  the  back 
part  of  the  bottom-board,  and  there  was  a 
crack  barely  large  enough  for  the  bees  to 
press  through,  but  too  small,  apparently,  for 
the  queen. 

Well,  though  the  colony  was  weak  by  this 
time,  and  the  bees  old,  1  thought,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  experiment,  I  would  see  what  she 
would  do  if  placed  on  the  combs  with 
her  bees.  She  almost  immediately  began 
laying;  but  the  bees  built  four  or  five  fine 
queen-cells.  I  thought  they  would  super- 
sede her;  but  she  filled  the  combs  so  full  of 
eggs  in  a  short  time  that  the  bees,  I  take  it, 
concluded  that  she  was  equal  to  any  young 


queen,  and  the  queen-cells  were  torn  down 
again  before  young  queens  issued. 

From  the  foregoing  experience  I  conclude 
that,  when  we  ha\e  a  colony  that  kills  its 
queens  that  are  introduced,  very  likely  they 
have  a  queen  hidtlen  from  our  view,  but 
which,  after  a  diligent  search,  an  eye  train- 
ed for  observation  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  find.  It  also  proves  to  me  that  the 
non-laying  of  a  queen  is  not  the  only  cause 
for  supersedure. 

Nashville,  Ills. 


EXTRACTING  HONEY  IN  A  TENT. 


Something  about  the  Shed  Apiaries  of  Florida. 


BY   I.    H.    M.    MARDEN. 


Last  season  I  used  a  tent  for  extracting 
my  honey.  So  far  as  the  light  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  all  that  could  be  desired;  but  I  find 
that  there  should  be  a  separate  canvas  a 
little  above  the  tent  to  kee])  the  sun  from 
shining  on  it  and  making  it  too  hot  inside. 
On  one  day  it  was  so  warm  that  ])araffine 
would  soften  enough  inside  the  tent  to  run. 
The  tent  stands  at  one  end  of  my  shed  api- 
ary, which  is  10  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long — 
a  row  of  hi\  es  facing  out  on  each  side.  In 
the  middle,  between  the  two  rows  of  hives, 
is  a  track,  and  I  use  '4  car  to  carry  the  su^ 
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FIG.  -1. — MAKDK.N 


^HhD-AFlAKV,   i-)U   i-\h.bi    LO-NG,  WITH   THE    KXTRACTING-TENT  AT  THE 
FURTHER   EXD. 


pers  up  to  the  end  where  the  honey  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  tent,  and  then  the  empty  su- 
pers are  also  brought  back  to  the  hives  in 
the  car.  The  illustration  of  the  interior  of 
the  tent  shows  the  car  with  a  load  of  supers. 
I  can  carry  twelve  supers  at  a  time  and  run 
them  into  the  tent.  I  move  my  bees  three 
times  a  year,  and  I  use  the  car  for  moving 
the  hives  out  to  the  wagon,  and  at  the  oth- 
er shed  I  have  another  car  which  I  use  in 
the  same  way.  The  framework  of  the  shed 
is  covered  with  a  good  roof  of  galvanized 
iron. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  I  use  a  two- 
frame  extractor-can  for  straining  the  honey. 
Over  the  top  of  the  can  I  put  a  piece  of  gal- 
vanized wire  cloth,  and  secure  it  with  wire 
around  the  can.  <)ver  the  wire  cloth  I 
spread  the  cheese-cloth  strainer.  As  fast  as 
one  cloth  gets  clogged  I  fold  it  back  and 
put  on  another  one  withovit  stopping  the 
work.     This  can  is  high  enough  so  that  the 


strained  honey  from  the  gate  at  the  bottom 
may  run  directly  into  a  barrel. 

Our  cappings  are  melted  in  a  capping- 
melter,  and  the  honey  that  goes  through 
the  melter  is  kept  separate  in  five-gallon 
cans;  and  when  there  is  enough  of  it  I  run 
it  through  a  strainer,  put  it  in  a  barrel,  and 
sell  it  as  dark  honey. 

The  extractor  is  eight-frame,  run  by  gas- 
oline-engine, which  stands  on  the  floor  out 
of  sight. 

Apopka,  Fla. 

♦-^.^^^^^ 

THE  METCALFE  END-BAR  HOLDER. 


A  Handy  Device  for  Putting  up  Section-holders 
and  Shipping-cases. 


BY   O.   B.    METCALFE. 


FIG.  3. — LOOKING  DOWN  THROUGH  THE  APIARY  TO  THE  DOOR 
OF  THE   EXTRACTING-TENT. 
A  hand-car  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  shed,  on  which  the  supers 
are  carried. 


The  drawing  illustrates  a  contrivance 
which  will  hold  the  end-pieces  of  section- 
holders  in  exact  posi- 
tion while  the  slotted 
or  bottom  piece  is  be- 
ing nailed  to  them. 
Without  any  altera- 
tion it  will  also  hold 
the  two  ends  of  a 
comb-honey  shipping- 
case  in  exact  position 
while  the  back  board 
is  being  nailed  on. 

a  and  b  are  small 
wooden  fingers  fasten- 
ed to/ by  screws 5^ and 
h.  They  are  left  just 
loose  enough  to  turn 
easily  on  the  screws. 
The  contrivance  may 
be  made  to  stand  up 
on  the  bench  by  nail- 
ing to  its  back  two 
blocks  which  taper  off 
to  the  bench,  and  in 
turn  nailing  these  to 
the  bench. 

To  use  it,   pick   up 
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two  end-pieces  of  a  section-holder  or  ship- 
ping-case (one  in  each  hand)  and  thrust 
them  down  between  the  cleats  d  and  e,  and 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  a  and  h.  This  will 
stretch  the  spring  c,  and  its  recoil  force  will, 
by  means  of  the  fingers,  hold  the  two  pieces 
firmly  in  exact  position  for  nailing. 


Only  a  few  dimensions  are  given,  because 
the  other  dimensions  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  material  at  hand.  It  is  important  that 
the  cleats  d  and  e  be  exactly  4>|  in.  for  put- 
ting up  standard-size  section-holders  so  they 
will  hold  the  bottom  piece  exactly  in  place, 
and  yet  will  not  stick  up  far  enough  to  hin- 
der in  nailing. 

I  bought  a  few  section-holders  last  spring 
with  thin  end-pieces  which  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  nailed  slightly  back  from  the 
ends  of  the  bottom-piece.  To  use  the  above 
contrivance  for  putting  up  such  section- 
holders  it  is  only  necessary  to  nail  to  the 
cleats  d  and  e  two  thin  slats  of  the  thickness 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  end  pieces  set  back, 
and  not  high  enough  to  interfere  with  nail- 
ing on  the  bottom  piece. 

I  made  one  of  these  contrivances  two 
years  ago  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  since 
saved  at  least  $15.00  for  us  in  my  time  and 
that  of  hired  help,  besides  the  great  satis- 
faction of  having  the  work  well  done. 

Just  who  originated  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  honor  perhaps  belongs  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Gathright,  who  kept  bees  in  the 
Mesilla  Valley  before  my  time  as  a  bee- 
keeper here,  for  I  found  at  his  old  place, 
among  some  of  his  old  bee-supplies,  some 
such  contrivance,  but  much  smaller. 

Mesilla  Park,  N,  M. 


FASTENING    FOUNDATION    IN    SHALLOW 
FRAMES. 


A  Machine  Working  on  the  Principle  of  the  Park- 
er Foundation-fastener,  which  Serves  Admira- 
bly in  Securing  Foundation  in  Shallow  Frames; 
a  Great  Convenience  for  Bulk-comb-honey  Pro- 
duction. 

BY  J.  J.  WILDER. 


In  the  production  of  bulk  comb  honey  it 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  secure  foundation 
time  after  time  in  frames  from  which  combs 
of  honey  have  been  cut.  The  double-groove- 
and-wedge  plan  for  this  purpose  is  hardly 
satisfactory,  since  it  is  so  difficult  to  clean 
the  old  wax  out  from  the  grooves.  I  have 
made  a  little  machine  which  works  on  the 
principle  of  the  Parker  foundation-fastener 
for  securing  starters  in  sections;  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  far  better  for  fastening  either 
starters  or  full  sheets  in  shallow  frames,  be- 
cause the  top-bars  of  such  frames  are  rough, 


Wilder's  fastener  for  securing  foundation  in  shal- 
low frames. 


and  the  longer  they  have  been  used  the  bet- 
ter the  fastener  works.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  grooves  in  the  top-bars  are 
filled  with  wax  or  not.  If  they  are,  this  ma- 
chine fastens  the  sheet  of  foundation  to  the 
wax;  whereas  if  the  grooves  are  open  it  fas- 
tens the  foundation  to  the  edge  of  the  groove 
so  that,  when  the  sheet  is  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  under  side  of  the  top-bar,  it 
hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  groove. 

It  might  be  argued  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
foundation  to  crowd  it  into  the  wood  as  this 
device  does;  but  I  find  that  more  than  two 
rows  of  cells  are  rarely  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loss  of  wax  by  other  jirocesses  of 
fastening  is  far  greater.  Even  with  the 
melted-wax  plan  I  usually  use  from  three  to 
five  dollars'  worth  of  wax  each  season,  and 
then  by  this  plan  there  is  a  very  thick 
line  of  wax  at  the  toj)  of  the  honey  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  frames.  My  plan 
overcomes  this  objectionable  feature. 

Furthermore,  with  the  melted-wax  plan 
there  has  been  no  end  of  breaking  down 
of  starters  and  full  sheets  of  foundation  in 
handling  supers  before  they  are  on  the  hives 
and  even  after  the  bees  are  in  them.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  only  a  very 
thin  edge  holding  the  sheet  of  foundation. 


The  machine  in  operation,  showing  that  it  works 
on  the  principle  of  the  Parker  foundation-fastener 
for  putting  starters  in  sections. 
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and  many  times  this  edge  is  weakened  by 
hot  wax.  The  melted-wax  j^lan,  moreover, 
allows  no  swing,  and  consequently  many 
sheets  give  way  and  drop  down. 

By  the  pinching  or  rubbing  process,  as 
employed  in  my  machine,  a  fair  amount  of 
swing  is  allowed,  and  shallow  supers  with 
foundation  thus  fastened  can  be  roughly 
handled  and  even  thrown  on  wagons  and 
hauled  for  miles  to  the  apiaries  without  do- 
ing any  damage.  We  have  often  had  supers 
fall  off  the  top  of  the  wagon  to  the  ground, 
and  yet  the  foundation  ciid  not  break  loose. 
As  a  precaution,  however,  we  usually  carry 
along  the  machine  when  taking  loads  of  su- 
pers to  the  apiaries,  and  place  it  on  the  top 
of  a  hive  in  some  shady  place.  Then  if,  for 
any  reason,  any  of  the  sheets  have  given 
way,  they  can  be  quickly  put  back  with  lit- 
tle loss  of  time. 

The  fastener  is  simple,  and  any  mechanic 
could  make  it  in  an  hour's  time  after  the 
proper  material  has  been  obtained.  The 
material  is  about  j|  inch  thick.  The  piece 
attached  to  the  lever  that  serves  to  press  the 
foundation  into  the  tojj-bar  should  be  made 
of  hardwood;  and  the  wire,  used  as  the  mov- 
able hinge,  should  be  heavy  enough  to  stand 
the  strain.  I  used  a  wire  hoop  from  a  sugar- 
barrel,  the  ends  being  turned  over  under  the 
machine,  and  securely  fastened  with  staples. 

It  is  easy  to  fasten  foundation  with  this 
machine.  The  board  that  presses  in  the 
wax  should  be  dampened  occasionally  on 
the  under  side  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  wax,  so  that  it  will  not  adhere  to 
it.  The  lever  should  be  raised  about  the 
same  as  the  one  on  the  Parker  fastener;  but 


the  foundation  should  not  be  pressed  hard 
enough  to  mash  it  the  instant  the  lever 
touches  it,  as  this  would  be  likely  to  cut  it 
in  two.  There  should  be  just  enough  pres- 
sure at  the  start  to  make  the  wax  adhere  to 
the  wood,  and  then  the  lever  should  be  pull- 
ed up  gradually  until  the  wax  is  smoothed 
out  on  the  top-bar. 
Cordele,  Ga. 


A  WHOLE  ROW  OF  HIVES  COVERED  WITH 
TAR  PAPER  FOR  WINTER. 


BY  J.    C.    BOGARDUS. 


I  am  sending  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Fred 
Holenbeck's  colonies  as  they  were  last  win- 
ter. They  were  packed  with  leaves,  and 
covered  with  tar  paper.  Every  colony  came 
out  fine  last  spring. 

For  protection  a  piece  of  carpet  is  cut  to 
fit  over  the  frames  under  the  cover.  This 
lies  flat  on  the  top-bars.  Between  and  back 
of  the  hives  dry  leaves  or  buckwheat  straw 
is  packed,  and  then  more  of  the  material 
placed  on  top  over  the  covers.  The  back  is 
made  rather  higher  than  the  front  so  that 
when  the  tar-paper  roof  is  put  on,  the  water 
may  run  off.  The  tar  paper  is  cut  in  pieces 
and  tacked  on  with  lath  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  a  hole  2x6  inches  being  left  in  the 
front  to  give  an  entrance  for  the  bees  of 
each  hive.  The  entrances,  which  face  the 
east,  are  contracted  by  entrance-blocks  to 
the  size  2x^  inches. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  May  20. 
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WHAT  IS   MEANT   BY  "SEALED  COVERS" 
AND  "ABSORBENT  CUSHIONS"? 


How  the  Details  Affect  the  Results  of  the  Two 
Plans. 

BY  B.    WRIGHT. 


Your  editorial  remarks  on  sealed  covers 
vs.  absorbents,  April  1,  give  me  a  strong  de- 
sire to  "butt  in"  and  ask  just  what  you 
have  in  mind  when  you  speak  of  these  two 
things.  Do  you  do  away  with  the  bee-space 
above  the  top-bars  when  you  use  cushions? 
Do  your  conclusions  apply  to  single-walled 
hives? 

You  say  it  seems  to  be  proven  again,  that, 
for  your  locality,  sealed  covers  have  the 
preference;  that  the  bees  under  them  winter 
perfectly.  And  you  say  that  you  have  a 
suspicion  that  those  who  so  loudly  champi- 
on the  absorbing-cushion  plan  of  wintering 
may  not  have  tested  the  two  plans  side  by 
side.  Pardon  me;  but  have  you  tested  the 
two  plans,.other  conditions  being  equal? 

Year  after  year  you  have  been  making 
statements  about  the  two  plans  which  are 
not  clearly  understood  by  me;  and  I  am  won- 
dering how  your  other  readers  understand 
you — that  is,  what  do  they  picture  in  their 
minds  when  you  say  "sealed  cover"  and 
"absorbent "? 

There  is  a  very  grave  difference  in  results 
between  a  cushion  laid  directly  upon  the 
top-bars  and  a  cushion  over  a  Hill  device, 
especially  with  single-walled  hives;  yet  you 
appear  to  ignore  this  point.  In  my  opin- 
ion a  bee-space  above  the  top-bars  is  of  more 
value  than  a  sealed  cover.  Oil-cloth  makes 
a  sealed  cover  without  the  bee-space.  In 
testing  this  wintering  problem  we  should 
all  be  careful  not  to  create  a  condition  in 
one  case  that  does  not  exist  in  the  other, 
such  as  having  no  bee-space  in  one  and  not 
in  the  other. 

Where  a  Hill  device  is  used,  there  is  a 
clustering- room  for  zero  weather  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  worth  more  than  a  mere  bee- 
space.  If  you  use  a  Hill  device,  then  what 
kind  of  quilts  do  you  use?  This  is  a  most 
important  factor  if  you  use  a  light  packing 
like  forest  leaves.  I  had  one  colony  die  of 
mere  "  coldishness "  with  a  new  muslin 
quilt  with  a  Hill  device  and  a  foot  of  leaves. 
There  was  a  draft  right  through  that  hive. 
Another  colony  came  through  "a  whoop- 
ing" under  the  same  conditions,  except 
that  it  had  a  heavy  canvas  quilt  which  pre- 
vented all  draft.  With  cork-dust  cushions 
it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  the 
quilts  are;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
fine  pine  sawdust;  but  heavy  duck  or  can- 
vas quilts  should  be  used  with  light  pack- 
ing, such  as  cut  straw,  coarse  planer  shav- 
ings, etc. 

A  colony  on  closed-end  L.  combs  is  almost 
sure  to  die  of  starvation  with  plenty  of  hon- 
ey in  the  hive  in  a  hard  winter  with  a  quilt 
directly  on  the  top-bars,  and  without  a  win- 
ter passageway;  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I 
think  that  Hoffman  frames  will  give  nearly 
the  same  result  in  single- walled  hives. 


Now,  when  you  tell  your  readers  that  seal- 
ed covers  are  best  "in  your  locality,"  what 
proportion  of  those  readers  picture  a  chaff 
hive  in  their  minds  in  connection  with  the 
remark?  Perhaps  the  majority,  but  how 
about  the  minority?  I  know  of  but  one  man 
who  uses  chaff  hives  around  here.  I  let  ten 
chaff  hives  stand  empty  this  winter  because 
I  have  so  much  faith  in  your  Hill  devices 
on  single-walled  hives,  and  yet  you  are  not 
booming  these  things  at  all. 

Bees  packed  in  chaff  hives  ought  to  win- 
ter in  spite  of  sealed  covers  in  Medina,  and 
no  doubt  would  make  a  better  showing  than 
bees  with  a  porous  burlap  quilt  which  allows 
a  draft  to  suck  the  vitality  of  the  colony. 

I  have  succeeded  up  to  date  in  wintering 
a  three-frame  nucleus  (closed-end  frames, 
spaced  Xyi  inches  center  to  center)  under  a 
heavy  canvas  quilt  with  a  miniature  Hill 
device,  warm  dry  packing  above,  with  a 
tight  bottom-board,  and  a  half-inch-square 
entrance.  This  was  in  a  single-walled  hive 
with  no  chance  for  a  draft  through  it.  I  al- 
ways give  good  ventilation  above  the  cush- 
ions to  keep  them  dry.  I  just  know  these 
bees  would  have  been  dead  by  now  had  they 
had  what  I  picture  in  my  mind  when  you 
say  "sealed  cover." 

i  know  a  man  who  says  he,  winters  under 
sealed  covers;  and  when  I  went  to  see  his 
bees  I  found  that  he  called  oil-cloth  a  seal- 
ed cover.  Another  man  I  know  says  he 
winters  with  sealed  covers;  and  if  you  ex- 
amine his  bees  you  will  find  the  sealed  cov- 
er five  inches  above  the  top-bars.  He  puts 
an  empty  shallow  super  under  the  cover  in 
order  to  give  his  bees  clustering  room.  With 
such  a  plan  he  says  he  never  is  bothered 
with  dampness  or  mold.  Here  are  two  ex- 
tremes of  sealed  cover. 

Last  fall  I  left  ten  colonies  under  sealed 
covers  with  a  bee-space  above  the  top-bars 
and  with  warm  packing  above;  and  these 
bees  suffered  severely  from  dysentery,  and 
the  combs  were  damp  and  moldy,  with  an 
entrance  y%  by  12  inches,  and  a  ^-inch  space 
under  bottom-bars.  No  such  damp  condi- 
tions existed  with  about  seventy  colonies 
with  absorbing  cushions  and  single-walled 
hives.  Wouldn't  it  be  folly  for  7ne  to  use 
sealed  covers,  even  were  I  in  Medina? 

Morton  Park,  111. 

[It  is  very  evident  that  you  have  read  but 
little  of  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
sealed  covers  vs.  absorbent  cushions;  and  it 
would  appear  that  even  what  you  have  read 
you  went  over  so  hurripdly  that  you  must 
have  missed  much  of  what  we  have  written. 
In  the  very  editorial  to  which  you  refer,  one 
of  your  questions  was  answered  very  explic- 
itly. Referring  to  the  absorbing  cushion 
and  sealed  covers  you  ask  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  your  second  paragraph,  "  But  have 
you  tested  the  two  plans,  other  conditions 
being  equal?"  For  answer  to  this  question 
please  turn  to  the  editorial  to  which  you  re- 
fer, viz.,  April  1st  Gleanings,  page  207,  last 
paragraph,  first  column,  where  you  will 
find,  "When  it  is  remembered  that  we  have 
tried  these  two  forms  of  wintering  (sealed 
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covers  and  absorbents)  side  by  side  for  a 
series  of  years,  with  the  odds  nearly  always 
in  favor  of  sealed  covers,  the  reader  can  nat- 
urally see  why  we  champion  that  plan,  at 
least  for  our  locality."  Now  for  the  "other 
conditions  being  equal,"  note  that  we  say, 
"The  great  majority  were  packed  in  double- 
walled  chaff  hives,  and  a  few  in  single-wall- 
ed hives  were  wrapped  in  paper  winter  cases 
and  a  few  in  wooden  winter  cases."  While 
we  did  not  say  in  this  connection  that  the 
sealed-cover  colonies  and  the  absorbent- 
packed  colonies  were  in  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  hives,  the  reader  could  hardly  infer 
anything  else  in  view  of  all  that  was  said  in 
that  connection.  Then  you  ask  in  this 
same  article,  first  paragraph,  "Do  your  con- 
clusions apply  to  single-walled  hives?"  The 
sentence  just  quoted,  which  you  must  have 
hurriedly  skipped,  ought  to  answer  that 
question. 

With  regard  to  sealed  covers  we  have  re- 
peatedly mentioned  the  fact  that  we  use  a 
])lain  thin  board,  usually  of  one  solid  piece, 
tin-bound  at  the  ends.  This  is  laid  on  top 
of  the  brood-nest  of  the  double-walled  chaff 
hive  early  enough  in  the  fall  for  the  bees  to 
seal  down  hermetically,  and  this  sealing  is 
not  broken  until  the  next  spring.*  If  you 
are  at  all  familiar  with  bee-supply  catalogs 
you  would  know  that  this  would  leave  a  bee- 
space  of  approximately  fV  inch  between  the 
sealed  cover  and  the  tops  of  the  frames  be- 
neath. 

When  we  refer  to  absorbing  cushions  we 
have  always  meant  the  plan  that  is  spoken 
of  in  the  various  editions  of  our  A  B  C  of 
Bee  Culture.  Turn  to  almost  any  edition, 
and  you  will  find  under  the  general  head  of 
' '  Wintering  "  a  cut  of  one-story  double- wall- 
ed chaff  hive  with  a  Hill  device,  showing 
the  whole  plan  of  wintering  under  absorbing 
cushions  in  connection  with  double-walled 
hives.     We  reproduce  the  cut  here. 


AVe  used  the  absorbing-cushion  (or  tray) 
plan  for  years  before  we  adopted  the  sealed- 
cover  idea;  and  when  we  used  absorbing  plan 

*  In  Gleanings  of  last  fall,  Nov.  15,  page  700.  we 
went  into  the  minutest  details.  We  quote:  "The 
apiarist  Hits  off  the  tray  and  under  it  we  find  a  su- 
per cover  with  tin  binding  for  the  ends  to  prevent 
warping.    This  is  sealed  down  with   propolis   all 


we  always  used  the  Hill  device,  or  some  de- 
vice equally  good,  to  hold  the  cushion  one 
inch  or  so  above  the  frames,  so  that  the  bees 
will  form  a  winter  nest  directly  beneath. 

Whenever  we  worked  this  plan  we  used  a 
burlap  cover.  Instead  of  a  cushion  we  used 
a  tray  with  a  burlap  bottom  tacked  on  loose- 
ly, so  that,  when  it  rests  upon  the  Hill  de- 
vice, it  bulges  upward.  The  packing  ma- 
terial is  then  poured  on  top.  A  telescope 
cover  that  does  not  come  in  contact  w-ith 
the  packing  material  covers  the  whole. 
When  using  the  absorbing  plan  we  never 
allow  the  cover  to  come  in  contact  with  it, 
as  this  would  defeat  to  a  great  extent  that 
plan  of  wintering. 

Apparently  you  have  tried  the  two  plans, 
but  on  a  very  small  scale,  if  we  may  judge 
from  your  fifth  paragraph;  and  right  here 
you  give  one  very  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  sealed  cover.  You  say  that  heavy 
duck  or  canvas  quilts  should  be  used.  Can- 
vas and  heavy  duck  would  be  largely  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  especially  after  they  had 
been  used  a  few  times.  While  they  might 
possibly  become  a  little  damp  the  moisture 
would  not  pass  through  them  readily.  If 
they  did,  they  would  not  be  the  prevailing 
material  for  making  tents  that  have  to  stand 
rain  and  weather. 

If  you  will  take  the  time  to  read  over  what 
we  have  said  on  this  subject,  particularly 
what  is  said  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  you  will  under- 
stand the  reason  why  some  people  get  bet- 
ter results  with  absorbing  cushions,  and  why 
others  succeed  better  with  sealed  covers. 
We  admit  that  in  a  cold  climate  subject  to 
deep  snows  the  absorbent-cushion  plan  is  to 
be  preferred.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that 
deep  snows  are  liable  to  close  up  the  en- 
trance. A  closed  entrance  with  a  sealed 
cover  means  death  to  the  colony  in  nearly 
every  case.  The  other  and  chief  reason  is 
that,  in  a  continuously  cold  climate,  the  at- 
mosphere is  dryer.  In  a  milder  climate,  just 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  as  we  have  it  at  Medina, 
there  is  too  much  of  mild  weather,  and  with 
it  an  excess  of  moisture  to  make  the  absorb- 
ing plan  equal  to  the  sealed-cover  method. 

We  have  tried  both  plans  side  by  side  un- 
der precisely  the  same  conditions,  same 
kind  of  hives  and  packing  material,  for 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  different  apiarists  at  Medina,  and 
you  can  ask  any  of  them  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  sealed  cover  gives  better  results 
at  Medina. 

This  whole  question  is  one  that  is  depen- 
dent upon  locality,  somewhat  upon  the  hive, 
the  depth  of  the  cushion,  and  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made.  We  think  we  know 
something  about  the  absorbing  plan,  be- 
cause we  used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
fore we  adopted  the  sealed-cover  way. — Ed.] 

around,  making  a  hermetic  sealing,  or  what  we 
call  a  sealed  cover."  This  was  accompanied  with  a 
series  of  illustrations,  two  of  which  showed  the 
sealed  cover  and  how  applied.  You  will  also  find 
the  same  thing  in  the  last  editions  of  the  ABC 
book.  We  do  not  see,  friend  Wright,  how  we  could 
be  any  more  explicit. 
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THAT  NEW  BEE  DISEASE. 


Is  Not  the    Trouble    Caused  by  the    Bees  being 

Confined  too  Closely  After  Working  Heavily 

on  Some  Particular  Blossom? 


BY  JAMES   M.    PULLEY. 


The  correspondence  by  Catherine  Beattie, 
June  15,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  E.  F. 
Robinson,  p.  516,  Aug.  15,  are  interesting  to 
me  because  of  a  similar  occurrence  recently 
in  my  own  yard,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  several  other  small  apiaries  in  this 
locality. 

Personally  I  can  not  attribute  the  trouble 
to  any  particular  disease,  but  I  think  it  is 
owing  to  bees  being  more  or  less  confined 
when  they  are  full  of  nectar  from  some  par- 
ticular source.  In  the  case  of  the  bees  in 
my  own  and  neighboring  yards  this  year  it 
was  while  they  were  working  on  blackberry 
bloom  that  the  trouble  occurred,  and  the 
weather  was  decidedly  wet:  yet  the  blooms 
were  so  attractive  that  the  bees  worked 
them  every  possible  minute  from  early 
morning  until  dark;  and  with  the  approach 
of  rain  there  was  a  hurried  flight  for  the 
hives. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  gave  the  bees  no 
chance  for  inverting  the  nectar,  which 
seemed  to  have  in  its  uninverted  condition 
the  tendency  to  bloat,  such  as  your  previous 
correspondents  referred  to.  Many  bees 
could  be  found  lying  around,  apparently  in 
the  same  condition  that  the  yellow-jackets 
are  in  the  fall  when  they  find  quantities  of 
ripe  fruit  on  which  they  "  glut  "  themselves, 
and  which  seems  to  ferment  and  prevent 
their  rising  on  the  wing;  and  when  they  get 
into  a  very  advanced  condition  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  apparent  fermentation  there  is  a 
case  of  what  looks  like  paralysis,  with  only 
a  poor  attempt  at  flying,  or  even  only  a  vi- 
bration of  the  wings.  I  have  on  many  oc- 
casions killed  scores  by  treading  on  them 
(the  yellow-jackets) ,  and  it  appears  to  me 
this  bee  trouble  is  identical,  and  to  which  I 
would  pay  no  attention  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  a  hive  of  bees  can  be  decimated 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent  (estimated)  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  it  is  the  most  notice- 
able in  a  newly  hived  swarm  where  there  is 
no  brood  hatching  to  take  the  place  of  the 
failing  bees,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
queen  will  be  shrunken  to  the  size  of  a  vir- 
gin; and  the  apiarist  who  does  not  recog- 
nize it  will  expect  to  see  signs  of  superse- 
dure,  which  does  not  take  place;  but  it  will 
so  badly  decimate  the  colonies  affected  that 
the  chances  of  a  surplus  for  the  season  are 
almost  hopeless.  The  harder  the  bees  work, 
the  worse  the  case;  consequently  the  best 
bees  are  the  worst  affected.  Left  alone,  the 
bees  slowly  recover,  and  the  queen  resumes 
her  normal  condition;  but  it  is  a  severe  blow 
to  the  whole  apiary. 

I  do  not  know  if  feeding  good  sugar  syrup 
at  such  times  would  effect  a  cure  or  modify 
the  trouble.  I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
in  the  hope  that  some  may  try  it,  and  that 


our  best  queens  may  not  be  condemned  for 
producing  a  disease  when  I  really  believe 
they  are  producing  the  more  energetic  work- 
ers which  get  poisoned  by  the  rankness  of 
the  nectar  gathere-^  because  they  can  not 
take  the  necessary  exercise  immediately 
upon  gathering  it,  so  that  it  can  be  inverted 
without  delay. 

I  submit  this  to  your  readers,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  have  come  under  my  observation 
on  several  occasions  —  not  so  much  at  one 
particular  season  of  the  year,  but  at  several, 
and  would  apply  at  any  reasonably  moist 
time  when  bees  would  have  time  to  gather 
a  load  of  nectar  and  hurry  home  without  a 
chance  to  invert  it  projierly. 

Melrose,  Mass.,  Sept.  2. 


YOUNG  BEES  NEEDED  TO  INSURE  SAFE 
QUEEN  INTRODUCTION. 


BY   WM.    M.    WHITNEY. 


On  page  564  Mr.  E.  L.  Dickinson  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  failure  in  attempting 
to  introduce  a  queen  to  one  of  his  colonies, 
and  asks  the  editor  or  some  reader  to  ex- 
plain why  this  particular  colony  should  be 
so  stubborn  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  queen. 
Now,  I'd  like  to  give  fay  idea  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  I  gather  from  his  account 
that  this  colony  is  made  up,  or  nearly  so,  of 
old  bees.  He  says  they  were  filling  their 
comb  full  of  honey,  and  not  a  cell  having 
an  egg.  There  were  no  nurse-bees,  or  but 
few,  to  prepare  food  for  larvcP.  Why  should 
there  be?  There  were  no  larvae  to  feed. 
Evidently  there  was  a  fair  honey-flow  on, 
and  the  whole  force  was  busy  storing  sup- 
plies. This  colony  might  have  developed 
laying  workers,  but  that  would  depend  up- 
on the  season  of  the  year.  If  late  in  the 
season  it  would  not  be  likely  to.  But  what 
is  the  remedy  in  such  a  case  ?  Before  at- 
tempting to  introduce  a  queen,  which 
should  be  a  laying  one,  smoke  the  bees  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  them  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey,  which  should  be  done  toward 
night,  when  they  are  likely  to  be  all  at 
home;  then  move  the  hive  to  one  side  and 
]ilace  on  its  stand  another  with  a  couple  of 
frames  of  brood  in  all  stages  of  growth,  tak- 
en from  some  hive  that  can  spare  it,  being 
sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  hatching  bees. 
Over  these,  in  the  center  of  the  hive,  place 
the  caged  queen  as  jier  instructions;  then 
shake  all  the  bees  in  the  parent  colony  on 
to  a  cloth  at  a  distance  from  the  stand  and 
let  them  return  at  their  leisure,  filling  uj) 
the  hive  on  the  parent  stand  with  the  frames 
after  the  bees  are  shaken.  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  there  will  be  no  killing  of  the 
queen  when  she  is  released  from  the  cage  if 
this  method  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Editor,  your  mistake  in  the  case  you 
cite,  I  opine,  was  in  giving  to  the  colony  a 
frame  of  "  freshly  laid  eggs"  instead  of  a 
good  supply  of  hatching  brood  to  furnish 
nurse  bees. 

Batavia,  111.,  Sept.  8. 
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AMERICAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


Some  Proof  that  Henry  Stewart  has  It;  a  Reply  to 
Geo.  M.  Steele,  Page  531,  Aug.  15. 


BY  HBNBY  STEWART. 


At  the  National  bee-keepers'  conventions 
I  have  seen  samples  of  American  foul  brood 
which  looked  and  smelled  identically  the 
same  as  that  does  which  I  now  have.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  sent  samples  of  the  disease 
in  my  yard  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  who  has 
pronounced  it  American  foul  brood.  I  have 
also  seen  samples  of  American  foul  brood  at 
the  apiarian  department  at  Washington. 
State  Inspectors  Smith,  More,  and  Piles  at 
different  times  have  inspected  my  bees,  and 
on  each  occasion  pronounced  the  disease 
American  foul  brood.  It  looks  like  the  pic- 
ture of  the  American  variety;  and  if  there 
is  a  bad  case  of  it  in  the  yard,  one  needs 
only  to  follow  his  nose  in  order  to  be  led  di- 
rectly to  the  hive.  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  I 
have  the  genuine  American  foul  brood. 

Mr.  Steele  says  that  bees  can  not  clean 
out  the  dead  brood  having  the  bad  odor  of 
the  American  foul  brood,  and  that  I  will, 
therefore,  have  to  retract.  All  right;  no  one 
could  be  more  ready  to  retract  than  I,  when 
convinced  that  I  am  wrong;  but  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Steele  is  founded  on  actual  observation 
or  borrowed  from  the  statements  of  others. 
If  borrowed  (which  I  surmise)  it  might  be 
well  to  go  to  the  bees  for  proof. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  about  foul 
brood  that  I  do  not  know,  and  some  other 
things  that  I  am  not  sure  of;  but  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  about  the  subject  that  I  do 
know  positively  it  is  that  bees  can  and  w^ill 
and  readily  do  clean  the  ropy  bad-smelling 
brood  of  tiie  American  disease  from  their 
cells,  and  any  one  else  can  be  just  as  posi- 
tive as  I  am  if  he  will  just  go  to  the  bees  for 
proof.  It  does  not  take  a  scientist  to  jirove 
this,  as  any  one  can  find  out  for  himself.  It 
is  not  too  late  this  fall.  The  worst  foul- 
broody  comb  that  can  be  found  should  be 
placed  over  a  queen-excluder  above  a  foul- 
broody  colony  of  good  strength.  If  the  re- 
sults are  watched,  the  foul-broody  matter 
will  be  found  disappearing,  and  patches  of 
nicely  polished  cells  taking  its  place.  The 
longer  the  time  the  larger  these  patches  will 
become;  and  if  the  conditions  are  at  all  fa- 
vorable it  will  finally  take  a  good  deal  of 
hunting  to  locate  the  least  evidence  of  foul 
brood  in  this  once  rotten  comb. 

Outside  of  a  honey-flow  I  am  not  positive 
that  my  plan  will  always  work;  but  I  know 
that  it  sometimes  will  work,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  generally  will  if  not  always.  I 
base  this  belief  upon  the  experience  of  the 
queenless  foul-broody  colonies  mentioned 
in  my  first  article,  page  415,  July  1,  as  well 
as  on  my  observation  of  the  bees  cleaning 
up  the  outside  combs  as  the  brood-nest  is 
contracted  after  the  honey  season;  and,  final- 
ly, on  my  experience  this  summer,  which 


was  as  follows:  Warm  weather  and  the  hon- 
ey-flow began  here  June  10.  From  June  15 
to  20  I  placed  all  foul-broody  combs  above 
queen-excluders,  keeping  the  queens  below. 
The  honey-flow  continued  good  up  to  July 
1,  when  the  drouth  dried  up  the  clover,  and 
my  scale  hive  quit  gaining.  July  10  the 
scales  showed  a  loss  of  three  pounds  This 
was  a  new  condition  for  me.  The  honey- 
flow  was  done,  and  the  combs  were  only  par- 
tially cleaned  up,  as  an  examination  show- 
ed in  a  large  part  of  the  hives  that  the  foul 
brood  could  still  be  seen  below.  What  to 
do  I  did  not  know;  so  in  most  cases  I  did 
nothing  except  to  watch  results.  The  drouth 
continued;  conditions  went  from  bad  to 
worse;  but  the  cleaning  up  went  on,  and 
about  August  1  I  extracted  the  combs,  and 
not  a  sign  of  the  disease  could  be  found  in 
any  of  them.  I  then  put  them  back  on  the 
hives  for  refilling.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred of  these  combs.  When  they  come  ofT 
the  hives  again,  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  them  separate,  and  they  will  be  lost 
sight  of  with  the  thousand  or  more  combs 
which  were  previously  foul-broody,  and 
wtftch  are  now  being  used  as  extracting- 
combs.  Conditions  could  not  be  worse  than 
they  have  been  here  this  summer,  the  drouth 
at  this  date  (Aug.  29)  being  still  unbroken. 
We  have  not  had  a  good  rain  since  May. 
After  extracting  the  white-clover  honey  the 
extracting-combs  were  drained  dry  and  the 
honey  taken  below.  If  it  were  true  that  I 
have  been  working  under  a  delusion,  and 
the  once  foul-broody  combs  have  not  been 
cleaned  up,  can  any  one  imagine  the  condi- 
tion my  colonies  would  be  in?  The  word 
"  rotten  "  would  not  express  it.  However, 
I  have  just  inspected  each  colony  in  my 
home  yard,  and  out  of  two  hundred  I  have 
found  but  six  new  cases,  and  these  probably 
came  from  my  neighbors'  foul-broody  hives, 
and  not  from  the  cleaned-up  colonies. 
Prophetstown,  111. 

[Mr.  Stewart  is  not  only  an  extensive 
bee-keeper  but  an  expert.  What  he  can 
,  and  has  done,  others  might  fail  in.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  average  bee-keeper  had 
better  not  try  to  save  combs  of  American 
foul  brood.     There  is  too  much  risk. — Ed.] 


ELIMINATING  THE   SWARMING    IMPULSE. 


What  may  be  Accomplished  in  Other  Animals  by 
Careful  Breeding. 


BY  W.  E.  FLOWER. 


On  page  529,  August  15,  is  an  article  by 
M.  E.  Pruitt  on  hereditary  influences,  and 
I  wish  to  take  exception  to  some  of  the  de- 
ductions made.  In  my  opinion  the  swarm- 
ing impulse  can  and  will  be  eliminated  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  control  the  mating  of  the 
queen  and  drone.  Cutting  off  lambs'  tails 
is  not  breeding,  neither  does  it  come  under 
the  topic  "heredity."  Jonas  Webb,  by 
careful  breeding,  eliminated  the  horns  from 
the  Southdown  sheep,  securing  a  superior 
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breed  of  mutton  sheep.  Has  any  one  tried 
to  breed  the  tails  from  lambs?  Would  this 
be  more  difficult  than  breeding  the  tail  from 
a  cat?  It  is  a  fact  that  many  cats  have  no 
tails.  AVhen  we  can  once  get  control  of  the 
mating  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  just 
as  easy  to  eliminate  the  swarming  tendency 
from  bees  as  it  was  to  eliminate  the  desire 
to  sit,  brood,  or  incubate  from  the  Spanish 
Leghorns,  Minorcas,  etc.,  and  produce  a 
breed  of  fowls  from  which  the  natural  desire 
to  incubate  had  been  practically  eliminated. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  our  domestic  chick- 
ens are  descended  from  the  wild  jungle  fowl 
of  India,  a  small  bird  weighing  about  three 
pounds.  From  this  fowl,  man  has  produc- 
ed an  almost  endless  variety  of  distinct 
breeds,  from  the  gigantic  Cochin  and  Brah- 
ma to  the  diminutive  Bantam — some  hav- 
ing three  combs,  some  rose  combs,  and  oth- 
ers single;  some  having  feathers  on  their 
legs;  others,  five  toes;  some,  the  crest  and 
beard;  some  white  and  others  black;  some 
are  spangled  and  others  laced.  The  keynote 
to  the  whole  situation  is  the  control  of  the 
mating  of  the  breeding  stock.  Some  cattle- 
raisers  practice  dehorning,  while  others 
breed  cattle  that  never  have  horns. 

In  conversing  with  the  late  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Swarthmore,  Pa.,  on  this  subject,  I  found 
him  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  forego- 
ing opinion;  and  had  his  life  been  spared  a 
few  years  longer  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  successfully  worked  out.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  hope  to  see  the  Phil- 
adelphia Bee-keepers'  Association  give  their 
special  attention  to  in  the  near  future.  If 
anyone  is  skeptical  about  this,  let  him  turn 
to  the  30th  chapter  of  Genesis,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  31st  verse,  read  carefully  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  believe  it  would 
take  less  time  with  bees  than  with  animals, 
because  several  generations  could  be  produc- 
ed in  a  single  season. 

Ashbourn,  Pa. 


MORE   ABOUT    THE   CONDITIONS  IN   THE 
OZARK  MOUNTAINS  OF  MISSOURI. 


BY   OTIS  A.    GRIFFITH. 


I  have  received  letters  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  asking  me  to  tell  the 
truth  about  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  the  facts.  This  is  a 
rough  hilly  country  with  rocks,  steep  hills, 
high  bluffs,  and  with  nice  valleys  which 
are  very  rich,  the  valley  land  all  being  in 
cultivation.  Not  half  of  the  hilly  land  is  in 
cultivation  or  even  fenced  off.  Half  of  this 
county  (Barry)  is  very  rough,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  this  land  that  will 
never  be  of  any  value,  on  account  of  so 
many  sharp  ravines  and  steep  hills,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  fine  oak  timber, 
cedar,  and  pine.  The  northern  half  of  the 
county  is  as  smooth  as  Iowa  or  Illinois  land, 
and  has  six  good  railroad  towns,  Cassville 
being  the  county-seat. 


This  hilly  land  will  produce  corn,  clover, 
or  wheat  as  well  as  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
if  places  can  be  found  that  are  not  too  steep. 
The  north  and  east  slopes  are  very  fine  for 
all  kinds  of  grain. 

We  have  about  ten  counties  in  this  part 
of  Missouri  that  are  very  rough,  including 
Barry,  Stone,  McDonald,  Newton,  Taney, 
Texas,  Dade,  and  Green.  All  of  the  south- 
west part  of  Missouri  is  rough,  yet  we  have 
a  fine  mild  climate  with  short  winters.  We 
have  good  roads,  schools,  and  churches. 

Those  who  advertise  Missouri  will  do  well 
to  invite  strangers  to  come  to  the  Ozark  re- 
gion and  rent  a  small  farm  the  first  year 
and  be  exceedingly  careful  how  and  where 
he  spends  his  money  until  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  natives,  as  he  is  liable  to 
leave  the  second  year  a  broken  and  disheart- 
ened man.  The  land  sells  for  from  $3.50  to 
$40.00  per  acre  according  to  the  location.  A 
thousand  dollars  will  buy  a  good  home;  but 
the  man  buying  it  must  know  something  of 
the  i)eople,  as  those  ten  miles  from  the  rail- 
roads are  very  different  from  those  close  to 
town.  Those  wishing  to  come  to  this  coun- 
ty to  make  it  their  home  should  keep  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  land  agents,  to  avoid  get- 
ting a  big  elephant  on  their  hands. 

This  is  a  fine  bee  country,  but  theie  are 
only  a  few  who  keep  bees  as  a  business.  I 
have  been  a  bee-keeper  for  many  years,  and 
I  honestly  believe  if  we  had  the  right  kind 
of  men  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  States 
in  the  Union  for  honey  and  bees.  We  have 
fine  spring  water,  and  wild  flowers  every- 
where, white  clover  being  the  main  source 
of  honey.  Bulk  or  comb  honey  is  in  great 
demand  at  15  cts.  a  pound,  fancy  honey 
bringing  20  cts. 

In  response  to  my  short  article,  page  378, 
June  15,  describing  buckwheat  -  raising  in 
the  Ozarks,  I  have  received  over  one  hun- 
dred letters  asking  for  full  particulars,  one 
lady  in  British  South  Africa  asking  for 
the  truth  about  the  conditions  here.  I  hope 
that  the  above  will  answer  these  questions. 

Scholten,  Mo. 


Condensing  Moisture  on  the  Front  Hive-wall  Dur- 
ing Winter. 

Packing  colonies  for  winter  with  the  thickest 
packing  on  the  top,  so  that  the  moisture  will  con- 
dense on  the  sides  of  the  hive,  has  been  recom- 
mended. Mr.  C.  L.  Fisher,  of  Central  Bridge,  New 
York,  has  a  winter  case  with  a  7  x  9-inch  hole  cut  in 
the  front  so  that  the  front  side  of  the  hive  is  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  air,  thus  condensing  the  moisture 
at  this  point  so  that  the  water  will  run  down  and 
out  of  the  entrance  on  warm  days.  He  has  made  a 
good  record  with  these  cases.  I  myself  borrowed 
38  of  the  cases  last  fall,  and  successfully  wintered  36 
colonies,  and  found  them  better  than  any  thing  I 
had  ever  tried  before.  One  of  the  two  that  died 
was  very  weak  last  fall,  and  I  think  that  mice  were 
partly  to  blame  for  the  other.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  other  bee-keepers  as  to  whether  this  plan  has 
ever  been  tried,  and,  if  so,  with  what  result. 

Sloanesville,  X.  Y.  R.  V.  Cox. 

[It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  necessarily  lower 
temperature  in  the  hive,  that  would  result  from 
having  the  front  wall  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  would 
oflfset  any  advantage  of  the  moisture  condensing  in 
the  manner  described.  In  other  words,  would  not 
the  remedy  be  worse  than  the  disease? — Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


A  Hook  Worn  on  the  Finger  to  Help  in  Pulling 
Out  Frames. 

I  have  a  little  tool  that  I  have  found  very  useful 
in  removing  frames  from  hives,  especially  when 
they  are  filled  and  there  are  a  lot  of  bees  in  the 
way.  I  take  a  piece  of  telegraph  wire  or  other  stiff 
wire  and  bend  a  ring  to  fit  over  the  first  or  second 
finger  sufficiently  close  so  it  will  not  fall  off  (over 
the  glove  if  used).  Bend  a  liook  to  reach  under  the 
end  of  the  frame.  It  may  pass  through  the  small 
staple,  which  secures  it  from  slipping  off.  After 
hooking  securely  the  frame  is  easily  raised  an  inch 
or  two,  when  it  inay  be  grasped  by  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  pulled  out.  The  hook  slips  down  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  frames  quite  easily:  and  1 
find  it  a  great  help  when  1  wish  to  handle  bees 
quickly,  naore  especially  if  there  is  a  strong  colony 
and  a  lot  of  propolis.  One  great  convenience  is,  it 
may  be  left  on  the  finger  without  in  any  way  intei-- 
fering  with  the  operator  while  at  work.  Thus  there 
is  no  danger  of  its  getting  lost. 


This  is  an  ideal  spot  for  bees— perpetual  summer 
with  a  constant  supply  of  wild  flowers:  but  1  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  them  working.  They  are  Inclined 
to  knock  off  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a 
small  supply,  and  take  things  easy.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  wild  bees  found  in  small  swarms  in 
all  sorts  of  places — crevices  in  rocks,  ant-heaps,  and 
even  mole-hills  in  the  ground.  They  often  shift 
from  place  to  place  as  the  season  changes  —  to  the 
mountains  in  summer  and  to  the  valleys  in  winter. 

R.  Roving. 

Caledon,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  July  10. 


Full  Sheets  of  Foundation  in  Frames  Fastened  to 
the  Bottom-bar. 

I  have  trouble  in  getting  my  combs  b\iilt  down  to 
the  bottom-bars.  I  have  been  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  wired  in,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  now  the 
combs  are  beginning  to  stretch,  and  cells  toward 
the  top-bar  are  becoming  oblong  on  account  of  it. 
As  early  as  possible  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  these  combs 
and  put  new  ones  in  their  place.  I  understand 
that  the  Miller  plan  is  to  have  larger  sheets  of 
foundation  than  are  regularly  supplied  for  Hoffman 
frames— large  enough  to  come  to  the  outside  of  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  and  using  a  bottom-bar  made 
of  two  parts,  allowing  the  foundation  to  go  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  bottom-bar.  -With  this  I  un- 
derstand that  Dr.  Miller  uses  splints.  With  this 
arrangement  does  honey-comb  usually  stretch  as  it 
otherwise  does?  How  would  It  do  to  have  comb 
arranged  as  above,  but  wired  instead  of  using  the 
splints? 

This  year  I  tried  this  arrangement:  Instead  of  se- 
curing the  full  sheet  at  the  top,  as  is  supposed  to  be 
done.  I  dropped  the  full  sheet  to  the  bottom-bar, 
wired  it  as  usual,  cut  a  narrow  strip,  and  secured  It 
at  the  top  in  the  usual  manner  with  wedge.  The 
results  so  far  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  think 
there  must  be  some  objection  to  this,  however,  or 
it  would  probably  be  in  general  use.  I  should  like  it 
if  you  would  point  out  the  objection  to  this  method. 

In  the  frames  with  which  I  experimented  I  used 
the  sheets  of  foundation  regularly  supplied  for  the 
HoflFman  frame.    Instead  of  securing  the  sheet  at 


the  top,  as  usual,  I  dropped  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frame,  imbedded  the  wires  as  usual,  and  also  used 
two  or  three  splints.  In  top  of  the  frame  I  placed  a 
narrow  strip  of  foundation  to  fill  out  the  frame. 
There  was  no  buckling  whatever,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  sheet  expand- 
ed upward. 

Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  July  27.  S.  Preston. 

[Dr.  Miller  will  please  answer  this  in  a  Straw.  - 
Ed.]  

Black  Bees  and  Moth-worms;  a  Hen  11  Years  Old. 

On  p.  565,  Sept.  1,  I  noted  a  communication  from 
J.  D.  Thomas,  of  West  Virginia,  entitled  '"  Moths  do 
not  Molest  Strong  Black  Colonies,"  which  I  am  not 
going  to  contradict,  as  I  am  not  informed  to  the 
contrary.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  this:  If  J.  D.  T.'s 
bees  are  what  he  claims  them  to  be,  will  he  please 
rear  queens  from  this  superior  stock,  so  that  we 
less  fortunate  bee-keepers  may  secure  a  start  with 
bees  that  are  superior  to  those  which  we  now  have? 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  blacks 
surpass  the  Italians  in  superiority. 

If  J.  D.  T.  will  rear  his  queens  and  advertise  them 
ill  Gleanings,  and  if  they  will  do  for  me  what  he 
claims  they  do  for  him,  he  may  count  me  as  a  cus- 
tomer as  long  as  I  handle  bees.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  rear  queens,  will  he  send  one  of  his  breeders  to  a 
reliable  queen-breeder  so  that  he  may  put  them  on 
the  market? 

I  wish  to  tell  A.  I.  Root  that  we  have  a  hen  that 
was  hatched  May  5,  1899,  having  passed  her  elev- 
enth birthday.  She  laid  a  few  eggs  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1909,  or  after  she  was  ten  years  old. 

Montpeller,  O.,  Sept.  12.  G.  W.  JoiCE. 


Some  Strains  of  Bees  Immune  to  Foul  Brood. 

I  have  had  both  American  and  European  foul 
brood  in  my  apiaries  for  the  last  four  years,  and  I 
find  that  shaking  is  an  expensive  proposition. 
Then  it  all  depends  on  the  strain  of  bees  whether 
the  shaking  plan  is  a  success.  Some  strains  of 
Italians  and  the  black  bees  that  I  have  had  can  not 
be  cleaned  by  the  shaking  process. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  25  I^^alian  queens,  and  I 
find  that  they  are  nearly  immune  to  disease;  in 
fact,  I  put  some  of  the  queens  in  slightly  diseased 
hives  and  have  never  found  over  three  or  four  cells 
of  disease  at  a  time  in  those  hives.  Not  all  of  the 
queens  were  as  good,  for  some  colonies  showed  the 
symptoms  badly  ;  but  when  I  shook  them  they 
stayed  clean. 

I  shook  several  colonies  at  my  home  yard  on  clean 
combs  this  spring,  as  Mr.  Stewart  described  in  his 
articles,  pages  415  and  445.  I  did  this  just  for  an  ex- 
periment, before  I  knew  any  thing  about  Mr.  Stew- 
art's experience.  I  put  the  brood  above,  over  a 
queen-excluder,  and  the  colonies  are  all  clean  now. 
I  have  good  Italians  of  a  strain  that  resists  disease. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  Lane. 

[See  Editorial  in  this  issue. — Ed.] 


A  Good    Showing  for  Montana. 

I  have  been  in  the  bee  business  some  six  or  seven 
years:  and  after  my  experience  and  what  I  have 
read  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  different 
climates  require  different  methods  of  handling.  I 
have  never  yet  read  of  average  yields  that  have 
quite  come  up  to  what  I  have  got  here  in  Montana. 
My  crop  has  never  fallen  below  100  lbs.  average 
since  I  have  handled  bees.  This  year  I  have  taken 
over  8000  lbs.,  extracted,  from  29  colonies. 

There  are  many  things  in  beekeeping  that  I 
know  very  little  about:  but  I  do  know  that  when  I 
go  after  it  myself  I  get  the  yield:  and  I  have  learned 
that  it  will  not  do  to  trust  it  all  to  hired  help,  no 
matter  how  much  they  claim  to  know  about  the 
business. 

Laurel,  Mont.,  Sept.  5.  A.  G.  Rich. 

Eggs  that  will  Not  Hatch. 

Last  spring  I  had  a  queen  that  was  a  drone-layer. 
Her  eggs  hatched  nothing  but  drones:  so  when  I 
got  my  first  swarm.  May  2,  I  killed  the  queen  and 
put  in  her  colony  a  ripe  queen-cell.  In  a  few  days 
after,  they  had  a  nfce  queen  that  was  soon  laying. 
Now,  not  one  of  her  eggs  has  hatched.  They  seem 
to  be  of  good  size,  and  are  deposited  evenly  over 
the  combs.  I  have  given  them  young  bees  two  dif- 
ferent times  to  keep  them  going.  The  bees  were  in 
a  starving  condition  by  the  middle  of  June.    Clo- 
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ver  commenced  to  yield  about  the  18th  or  20th  of 
June;  but  by  the  time  the  bees  were  in  a  good  con- 
dition the  weather  changed  and  the  honey  quit 
coming  in.  I  have  been  looking  in  the  hives,  but  I 
do  not  find  any  sealed  honey  in  any  of  them;  but 
they  seem  to  be  setting  enough  to  be  rearing  some 
brood.  I  have  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  but  fail  to 
find  any  thins  like  the  case  I  have  mentioned.  If 
you  can  explain  it  to  me  1  shall  be  much  obliged. 
Cheshire,  O..  Aug.  8.  ^\'.  .S.  Price. 

[We  occasionally  hear  of  a  queen  that  will  lay 
eggs  regularly  that  will  not  hatch.  Cases  of  this 
kind  will  be  found  in  almost  every  large  queen- 
rearing  yard  in  a  season.  The  queen  is  structural- 
ly defective,  and  should  be  destroyed  and  another 
one  put  in  her  place.— Ed.] 


When  to  Take  Off  Comb  Honey,  and  How  Much 
to  Leave   for  Winter. 

About  three  years  ago  I  got  a  hive  of  bees  which 
I  have  increased  to  three.  I  am  keeping  bees  to 
get  a  little  honey  for  the  hbu.se,  and  not  have  to  buy 
it.  1  am  not  in  the  business  for  profit  except  as  I 
have  said.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  more  than  four 
stands.  What  I  want  to  know  is  when  to  take  off 
the  honey,  if  there  is  any,  and  how  much  should  I 
leave  for  winter?  <  ine  hive  has  two  supers  filled 
with  sections,  and  the  other  two  have  a  super  each. 
Last  year  was  extremely  dry,  and  I  did  not  get  one 
pound.  The  sections  seemed  to  be  filled  with  comb 
but  no  honey. 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  Sept.  6.  F.  W.  Wright. 

[Comb  honey,  as  a  general  rule,  is  taken  off  as 
soon  as  it  is  capped,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  hon- 
ey season  is  over.  To  leave  it  on  longer  would  re- 
sult in  the  discoloration  of  the  fine  pearly-white 
cappings.  It  is  the  general  practice  among  bee- 
keepers to  take  off  all  honey  stored  in  supers.  That 
which  is  in  the  brood-nest  is  usually  left.  It  is 
much  more  profitable  to  take  away  comb  honey  or 
even  extracted  honey  from  the  supers,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  in  the  fall  to  feed  up  sugar  syrup,  at  less 
than  half  the  price  of  the  extracted  and  one-fourth 
of  the  price  of  comb. 

As  to  the  amount,  a  colony  outdoors  In  your  lo- 
cality ought  to  have  at  least  25  lbs.  This  would 
mean  that  there  should  be  between  six  and  seven 
frames  fairly  well  filled  with  honey' except  a  little 
space  in  the  center  combs  for  a  winter  nest.  In  a 
climate  like  yours  a  colony  will  require  more  stores 
than  in  the  States  north  of  you.  If  bees  are  to  be 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  the  cellar  being  dry  and  hav- 
ing a  uniform  temperature  of  about  45°,  10  lbs. 
might  be  ample,  although  we  usually  figure  on 
about  15.  For  outdoor-wintered  colonies  in  dou- 
ble-walled hives,  near  the  Great  Lakes,  we  figure 
that  not  less  than  20  lbs.  will  be  required. — Ed.] 


Uniting  Weak  Colonies  in  the  Fall. 

Two  half-pounds  of  bees  without  combs  1  bought 
have  increased  to  four  hives,  but  one  is  very  weak. 
If  I  put  the  weak  hive  on  top  of  the  stronger,  which 
has  my  best  queen  in  it.  and  put  a  zinc  excluder 
between.will  the  better  queen  in  the  bottom  hive  be 
killed?  and  would  the  weak  colony  on  top  become 
stronger  for  fall  before  being  put  into  the  cellar?  I 
can  get  but  very  few  combs.  I  can  not  get  them  to 
work  out  the  foundation.  I  think  I  should  be  very 
successful  with  bees  if  I  could  only  get  combs.  I 
have  fed  every  day  all  summer,  whether  honey 
was  coming  in  or  not.  They  have  not  enough  to 
winter  on:  and  without  combs  I  can  not  feed  the 
syrup,  and  the  hard  candy  runs  down  among  the 
bees  and  kills  them,  so  Gleanings  says. 

Keedsburg,  Wis..  Sept.  10.        Mrs.  W.  Hayden. 

[It  is  rather  unfortunate  to  have  any  weak  colo- 
nies at  this  time  of  the  year.  About  all  you  can  do 
now  is  to  unite  them,  and  in  uniting  you  will  have 
to  sacrifice  one  or  more  of  the  queens.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  you  may  have  to  unite  all  four  nuclei  in 
order  to  make  one  strong  color.y.  In  that  case  you 
would  use  only  one  queen.  Possibly  uniting  two 
of  the  weak  ones  would  be  sufficient.  You  would 
then  have  to  sacrifice  but  one  queen.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  winter  two  queens  together  in  two 
separate  bunches  of  bees.  Although  an  expert 
may  be  able  to  do  it,  you  would  be  likely  to  lose  one 
of  the  queens  in  any  event. 

We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  had  difficulty 
in  getting  combs.     If  you  practice  stimulative  feed- 


ing —  that  is.  giving  half  a  pint  of  syrup  daily  —  the 
queens  ought  to  start  laying,  and  the  bees  ought  to 
build  comb;  but  it  is  getting  to  be  so  late  in  the 
season  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  much 
at  it  now.  We  should  judge  that  you  have  not 
been  feeding  enough.  For  particulars  regarding 
uniting  we  would  refer  you  to  the  subject  of  Unit- 
ing, in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  or  any 
other  standard  text-book. — Ed.] 


Running  Two  Queens  in  a  Hive. 

I  have  two  ten-frame  L.  hives  that  I  am  thinking 
of  putting  one  on  top  of  the  other,  with  a  wood-and- 
wire  excluding  honey-board  between,  and  a  shallow 
extracting-super  on  top  of  both  of  the  strong  colo- 
nies. Each  hive  will  have  a  queen.  Would  two 
hives  so  put  together  store  any  more  honey  in  the 
super  than  they  would  on  separate  stands  with  an 
extracting-super  on  each  one?  I  have  never  tried 
this  plan  of  putting  hives  together  more  than  a 
few  days  at  a  time;  and  from  all  I  could  see  it 
seemed  the  bees  were  inclined  to  store  a  larger  per 
cent  of  honey  in  the  top  brood-chamber.  Am  I 
right  about  It?  I  notice  some  complain  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  queens  usually  gets  killed;  but  I 
have  never  yet  lost  a  queen  by  so  doing. 

When  I  receive  a  ten-frame  Jumbo  hive  which  I 
have  ordered.  I  intend  to  have  a  tinner  make  me  a 
piece  of  screen  wire  the  length  and  depth  of  the  in- 
side of  the  hive,  this  wire  to  be  fastened  in  a  thin 
tin  franie  so  it  will  not  take  up  more  than  Vs  inch 
of  space,  and  slip  it  down  between  the  center 
frames.  It  extends  above  the  top  of  the  frames 
merely  to  touch  the  corner  so  the  qvieens  can  not 
possibly  get  at  each  other.  My  idea  is  to  run  two 
queens  in  this  hive.  Do  you  believe  this  will  work 
all  right?  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  scheme  as 
this?  The  thought  struck  me  that  two  good  prolif- 
ic queens  in  such  a  brood-chamber  as  the  Jumbo 
ought  to  throw  a  very  strong  force  of  field  bees  in  a 
super  when  put  out. 

Eldorado,  Okla,,  Aug.  25.  W.  R.  Ward. 

[You  will  find  this  matter  of  keeping  two  queens 
in  a  hive  to  check  swarming,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  honey  crop,  very  thoroughly  discussed 
in  this  journal,  running  through  the  year  1906.  We 
would  refer  you  particularly  to  the  articles  by  Mr. 
A.  K.  Ferris,  beginning  April  1  of  that  year. 

For  your  present  information  we  may  say  it  is 
not  practicable  to  have  two  queens  in  a  colony, 
even  when  separated  by  queen-excluders,  except 
during  a  honey-flow.  After  that,  and  especially  in 
the  fall,  one  of  the  queens,  as  a  general  thing,  will 
be  missing.  To  work  two  queens  in  a  hive  requires 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  experience;  and  even  tho.se 
who  know  the  most  about  it  have  apparently  given 
it  up,  and  hence  we  hear  very  little  about  it  now. 

Answering  your  questions  specifically,  we  think 
either  plan  will  work  when  honey  is  coming  in 
freely:  but  you  will  probably  find  that  only  one 
queen  will  be  in  the  hive  along  toward  fall.— Ed.] 


Not  Another  Species,  but  Ordinary  Robbers. 

Inclosed  is  a  species  of  robber  bee  that  1  find  in 
my  apiary.  Are  they  caused  by  laying  workers,  or 
are  they  a  wild  bee?  Some  of  my  neighbors  are 
complaining  of  these  bees  robbing  their  apiaries. 

Percy,  111.,  .Sept.  7.  W.  C.  Williams. 

[An  examination  of  the  dead  specimens  you  sent 
us  does  not  disclose  any  thing  but  the  ordinary 
honey-bees.  If  there  has  been  robbing  in  the  vi- 
cinity they  are  simply  ordinary  robbers,  and  should 
be  treated  as  such.  They  are  not  another  species, 
as  you  seem  to  infer.  They  may  look  like  different 
bees  from  yours,  but  a  robber  bee  very  often  has  all 
the  fuzz  or  hair  on  its  body  worn  off,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  in  crowding  into  entrances,  and  strug- 
gling with  other  bees,  it  wears  off  this  fuzz.  More- 
over, robbers  are  generally  old  bees:  and  when  the 
fuzz  is  worn  off  they  look  to  a  beginner  like  a  differ- 
ent bee.— Ed.]        

Where  did  the  Dark  Candied  Honey  Come  from  ? 

About  the  15th  of  July,  when  I  was  taking  off 
.some  section  honey  I  found  that  all  the  honey,  ex- 
cept that  left  from  clover,  was  granulated,  resem- 
bling brown  sugar.  I  took  from  one  colony  27  lb.s. 
of  this  sugar-like  honey,  and  the  five  other  sections 
were  not  capped  over.  A  little  in  the  cells  was  not 
solid. 

I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like  this  before,  and 
I  believe  the  bees  got  it  from  cantaloup-blo.ssoras. 
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as  we  raise  a  great  many  here.  Some  say  this  hon 
ey  is  better  than  that  from  clover.  At  any  rate,  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  honey-dew.  The  cells  that  were 
not  half  full  were  just  like  those  that  were  capped. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  cause,  or  where  did  the 
bees  get  it? 

Ridgeway,  N.  C.  R.  V.  Paschall. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  know  the  char- 
acter of  cantaloup  honey  can  throw  some  light  on 
this.— Ed.]  

Bees  Clustered  Out  in  Spite  of  Plenty  of  Koom, 
Ventilation,  and  Shade. 

Very  often  1  read  something  to  the  efifect  that,  in 
order  to  keep  bees  in  the  hive,  we  must  provide 
plenty  of  room.  My  brood-chambers  are  all  full  of 
comb  in  which  there  is  no  honey,  and  the  combs 
have  been  in  this  condition  ever  since  early  spring. 
The  supers  are  empty,  and  yet  my  bees  hang  out 
all  day  and  late  at  night.  I  have  a  l54-in.  entrance 
all  around  my  hives,  and  shade  over  every  colony. 
The  colonies,  however,  are  very  strong,  as  I  have 
not  allowed  any  swarms  because  of  the  bad  spring 
weather. 

The  bees  started  in  this  spring  with  plenty  of 
honey,  and  very  strong.  I  had  23  colonies,  but  now 
have  only  9.  It  seems  as  though  the  bees  did  not 
work,  for  they  simply  stayed  in  the  hives,  ate  up 
the  honey,  and  then  all  but  nine  colonies  died. 
The  remaining  nine  have  been  working  finely,  but 
lor  themselves  only,  there  being  but  a  scant  amount 
of  honey  in  the  hives  now. 

The  bees  are  working  all  the  time,  as  they  bring 
in  dark-brown  pollen  on  their  legs;  still,  there  are 
a  great  many  bees  idle  around  the  hives.  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  but  few  bees  working. 

We  have  plenty  of  white  clover  around  here,  and 
other  flowers.  I  have  sowed  buckwheat  lor  a  late 
crop  in  order  to  give  the  bees  enough  honey  for 
winter  use.    What  is  wrong? 

Osawattomie,  Kan.  W.  E.  Stroup. 


Would  Foul-broody  Hive-bodies  be  Safe  to  Use 
after  an  Interval  of  Six  Years  ?     Vari- 
ation in  Color  of  Bees. 

May  hives  in  which  colonies  have  died  of  foul 
brood  be  used  again  after  having  been  out  in  the 
open  air  for  five  or  six  years  ? 

I  have  been  buying  queens  this  summer,  and  the 
bees  all  seem  to  look  a  little  diflferent  from  each 
breeder,  either  a  little  lighter  or  darker.  I  always 
send  for  golden  Italians;  but  I  find  that  the  drones 
are  black,  and  the  workers  one,  two,  and  three 
banded.  What  is  the  exact  color  of  the  different 
strains  of  Italians  ? 

I  have  63  colonies,  most  of  which  are  hybrids, 
and  I  wish  to  requeen  with  the  kind  of  Italians  that 
suit  me  best.    I  like  the  yellowest  the  best  now. 

Long  Pond,  Pa.  Mahlon  Moyee. 

[There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  M'hether  it 
pays  to  disinfect  hives  at  all.  Some  inspectors 
claim  to  have  no  trouble  where  they  disregard  the 
hives,  while  others  find  that  the  disease  returns. 
We  have  taken  this  position:  That  it  means  so  little 
expense  to  scorch  out  the  inside  of  the  hives  with  a 
gasoline  torch  or  with  a  heap  of  burning  straw, 
that  it  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  neglect 
doing  it.  As  to  whether  the  hives  would  be  safe 
after  having  stood  out  in  the  open  for  several  years 
we  can  not  say.  If  the  covers  have  been  removed 
during  that  time,  so  that  the  sun's  rays  had  access 
to  the  inside,  it  might  be  that  every  thing  would  be 
safe;  but  it  would  take  so  little  time  to  make  sure 
that  we  would  advise  you  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  scorch  the  wood  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

Unfortunately,  the  bee-keeping  world  lacks  a  true 
standard  of  color  to  distinguish  types  of  bees.  By 
the  term  "golden"  some  bee-keepers  mean  extra 
yellow  bees  having  the  three  characteristic  bands; 
but  most  breeders  mean  five-banded  bees  when 
they  refer  to  golden.  There  is  an  unfortunate  con- 
fusion of  terms,  including  golden-all-over,  yellow- 
to-tip,  five-banded,  extra  yellow,  etc. 

You  can  not  tell  very  much  concerning  the  puri- 
ty of  a  queen  by  the  '•olor  of  the  drones,  for  the 
color  of  drones  varies  considerably,  even  from  a 
queen  that  is  known  to  be  pure.  A  great  variation, 
however,  in  the  color  of  the  workers — that  is,  a 
variation  of  from  one  band  to  three  bands — would 
in  most  cases  indicate  that   the  queen  was   not 


purely  bred  or  not  purely  mated.  Of  course,  in  any 
hive  there  are  likely  to  be  workers  from  some 
other  hive  that  get  in.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a 
queen  of  known  purity  in  a  yard  where  there  are 
other  colon'es  without  pure  queens  you  will  be 
likely  to  find  a  few  dark  workers  in  this  one  hive 
containing  the  pure  queen,  for  they  get  their 
entrances  mixed  up  to  some  extent. 

In  the  end  you  will  probably  find  that  the  extra- 
yellow  bees  will  not  suit  you  as  well  as  the  darker 
Italians,  for  the  four  and  five  banded  bees,  being 
bred  especially  for  color,  are  not  as  hardy,  often- 
times, nor  as  gentle.-  Ed.] 


That  "Weeping  Honey," 

Some  time  last  year  we  had  some  correspondence 
respecting  '"weeping  honey."  I  am  sending  you  by 
express  six  sections  that  were  taken  out  of  different 
hives  yesterday,  as  sent  away  from  here.  The 
"weeping  honey  "  only  shows  by  the  existence  of 
the  con'vex  raised  surfaces  of  the  cells.  There  is 
none  yet  regularly  weeping.  We  took  out  some 
1000  sections  yesterday,  and  had  to  discard  some  50 
more  for  this  cause — not  nearly  as  many  as  last  year, 
when  in  some  instances  whole  supers  had  nothing 
but  "  weeping  honey."  The  month  of  July  was  very 
wet  and  hot.  My  hives  on  scales  increased  55  lbs. 
in  the  last  16  days  of  June,  and  4  lbs.  only  in  July. 
Half  of  the  sweet-clover  crop  was  lost  during  the  12 
days  in  August.  The  increase  was  12  lbs.  I  have 
noticed,  as  below,  the  weeping  honey  shown  on  the 
six  sections  when  leaving  here. 

Honey  is  mostly  from  sweet  clover,  and  bees  work- 
ed considerably  on  alfalfa  for  the  first  time  that  I 
have  observed  them  for  several  years. 

Allenville,  Ala.,  Aug.  13.  H.  F.  Hakt. 

[The  honey  came  in  such  bad  condition  that  we 
were  unable  to  see  just  exactly  how  the  samples 
looked  before  they  were  shipped;  but  from  the  gen- 
eral statement  made  in  your  letter,  and  from  the 
tasting  of  the  honey  itself,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  bees  gather  something  that  causes  a  slight 
ferment  in  the  honey,  for  the  honey  itself  seemed  to 
be  slightly  acid.  This  ferment  generates,  probably, 
a  little  gas  that  causes  the  cappings  to  bulge,  or 
causes  the  honey  to  become  thin — so  thin,  indeed, 
that  it  will  force  itself  through  the  cappings  that 
are  slightly  porous. 

You  speak  of  wet  hot  weather.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  so  wet  that  all  the  honey  could  not  ripen*fast 
enough,  and  as  a  result  some  of  it  soured  a  little. 
So  far  from  being  an  old  honey,  this  is  plainly  a 
product  just  from  the  hive,  and  is  only  one  of  many 
other  cases  of  a  like  nature  wliei'e  the  honey  seems 
to  take  on  a  sort  of  acid  condition.  The  honey  is 
not  bad  eating,  but  we  would  suppose  it  would  not 
keep  long,  owing  to  the  ferment.— Ed.] 


Alexander's  Apiary  of  730  Colonies  Operated  by 
Frank  Alexander. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip,  and  called  on 
Mr.  Frank  Alexander  at  Delanson.  He  is  still  run- 
ning that  big  yard  of  750  colonies.  I  had  wondered 
what  had  become  of  it  since  his  father  died,  and  I 
presume  many  others  have  too.  It  is  there  the 
same  as  ever;  but  the  very  dry  weather  this  year 
has  cut  the  crop  short.  His  brother,  who  runs  a 
grocery  there,  said  he  thought  he  would  have  about 
twelve  tons. 

Rathbone,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8.  Lekoy  Lloyd. 


Two  Queen-cells  Contain  the  Only  Eggs  in  a  Hive. 

I  had  a  colony  of  bees  without  queen,  brood,  or 
eggs.  I  put  in  a  queen-cell,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I 
looked  to  see  if  it  was  all  right,  and  found  two  other 
cells  just  started  with  an  egg  in  each.  They  were 
the  only  eggs  in  the  hive. 

Union  City,  Mich.,  Aug.  23.  J.  L.  Swan. 


Dr.  Miller's  Opponent. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
between  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Dr.  Miller.  I  think  the 
doctor  has  met  a  caZ/ that  is  a  hard  hitter;  and  if  he 
succeeds  In  taming  him  he  will  have  to  furnish 
some  pretty  good  meal. 

Lowell,  Mich.,  Aug.  22.  C.  H.  WIGGINS. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Come  with  us.  let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  u.s 
lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  without  cause;  let  u.s 
swallow  them  up  alive  as  the  grave;  and  whole,  as 
those  that  go  down  Into  the  pit;  we  shall  find  all 
precious  substance,  we  shall  fill  our  houses  with 
spoil.— Prov.  1 :  11,  12,  13. 

Almost  ever  since  this  department  was 
started  I  have  had  more  or  less  to  say  in 
regard  to  market  gardening.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from  those  who  have 
been  led  to  go  into  rural  pursuits  from  the 
teachings  of  Gleanings;  and  it  rejoices  my 
heart  to  know  that  I  have  been  able  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  as  the  years  have  gone  by, 
to  the  honest  hartl-working  people.  In  vis- 
iting their  homes  in  my  travels  I  have  heard 
many  stories  of  how  they  worked  early  and 
late  to  get  a  start.  The  successful  gardener, 
esj)ecially  near  the  large  cities,  is  not  only 
obliged  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning, 
oftentimes  before  daylight,  to  get  his  stuff 
on  the  market  at  the  proper  time,  but  he  is 
often  obliged  to  work  late  at  night ;  and 
where  success  has  crowned  his  efforts,  it 
almost  invariably  happens  that  the  good 
wife  has  borne  a  large  part  and  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  burden.  I  fear  some  of 
these  poor  women  have  been  overworked, 
and  have  gone  down  to  early  graves  in  their 
ambition  to  help  the  husband  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  work  he  loved.  Let  us  now  get 
down  to  the  matters  of  to-day. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  Aug.  27,  a 
market-gardener  near  the  city  of  Cleveland 
took  in  a  load  of  produce,  with  his  wife  and 
little  girl  to  help  dispose  of  it.  In  order  to 
clean  up  their  product  they  stayed  until  it 
was  well  along  in  the  night  before  they 
reached  their  home.  When  near  Kamm's 
Corners,  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Cleve- 
land, and  not  far  from  their  own  home,  a 
couple  of  highwaymen  attempted  to  hold 
the  team  just  ahead  of  them.  These  ban- 
dits naturally  conjectured  that  these  gar- 
deners going  home  from  the  market  in 
Cleveland  would  have  considerable  money 
in  their  pockets.  One  of  the  highwaymen 
grabbed  the  horses  by  the  bits,  and  the 
other  pointed  his  gun  at  the  driver  and 
demanded  his  money.  This  shrewd,  hard- 
working farmer,  however,  did  not  propose 
to  give  up  his  honest  gains  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  gave  his  horses  a  cut,  and  they 
pulled  away  from  the  hands  that  held  them; 
but  the  man  with  the  gun  shot  at  the  driver 
in  his  attempt  to  stop  him.  The  ball  struck 
the  wagon,  but  did  no  further  harm.  These 
two  drunken  boys,  however  (and  they  were 
only  boys),  decided  to  try  to  hold  up  the 
next  team.  This  team  was  the  one  I  have 
described,  with  the  man  and  his  wife  and 
little  girl.  When  they  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  team  just  ahead  of  them  he 
turned  his  horses  quickly  to  drive  back  in 
the  other  direction.     The  boys,  seeing  this. 


fired  several  shots  at  the  team,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  stopping  it.  They  did  succeed, 
however,  in  killing  Mrs.  Rayner,  the  driv- 
er's wife,  one  of  the  bullets  jnercing  her 
heart.  If  I  remember  correctly  the  little 
girl  was  asleep  in  her  lap,  and  this  poor 
hard-working  mother,  who  had  a  little  fam- 
ily at  home,  and  on  whom  so  much  de]iend- 
ed  for  their  care  and  well-being,  was  thrust 
out  of  the  world  because  those  two  wretches 
in  human  form  wanted  the  little  money 
Mr.  Rayner  and  his  wife  had  worked  and 
toiled  for  early  and  late.  The  girl  was 
awakened  by  a  bullet  tearing  through  her 
foot.  She  screamed  with  pain,  but  the 
mother  heard  nothing,  as  slie  herself  was 
dead. 

As  a  natural  consequence  a  great  stir  was 
made.  The  papers  told  us  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  by  the  hundreds,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  thousands,  turned  out  to 
hunt  up  the  perpetrators  of  that  dastardly 
abt.  By  the  way,  the  highway  hold-up 
business  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  not 
only  in  Cleveland  but  in  the  suburbs 
around  that  great  city;  and  not  only  after 
night  are  men  held  up,  but  several  times 
lately  in  broad  daylight  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  Cleveland.  And  even  the  boys 
have  caught  on  to  the  trick  of  getting 
money  without  working  for  it.  They  bor- 
row an  old  revolver,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  it  will  shoot  or  not,  then  point  it  at 
some  one  and  demand  his  money.  What 
they  do  with  the  money  when  they  succeed 
in  getting  it  will  come  in  a  littlefurther  on 
in  our  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  crowds  that  came 
out  and  scoured  the  neighborhood,  it  was 
over  two  weeks  before  one  of  the  murderers 
was  caught.  See  the  following,  which  I 
clip  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

START  AS   HIGHWAYMEN. 


YOUNG  MEN.  ACCUSED  OF  SHOOTING  DOWN  FAKM- 
ER'S  WIFE,  BUY  REVOLVER,  DRINK  HEAVILY, 
AND  THEN  BEGIN  CAREER  OF  CRIME,  ASSERTS 
PRISONER— BURN  BARN,  STEAL  HORSE.  AND  THEN 
SLAY  AFTER  MANY  ATTEMPTS  AT  HIGHWAY  ROB- 
BERY,   DECLARES   YOUTH   NOW  IN   CUSTODY. 


William  Van  Gelder,  19-year-old  youth,  confessed 
murderer  of  Mrs.  Walter  Rayner,  Rockport,  was 
arrested  early  yesterday  morning  by  Sherifl  Hirs- 
tius  and  Detectives  Madison  and  Rabshaw. 

The  capture,  after  weeks  of  work  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  In  running  down  numerous  clews,  was 
made  at  the  home  of  Samuel  Duck,  Richmond,  O., 
a  little  town  three  miles  north  of  Painesville. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  that  it  must 
have  cost  quite  a  little  sura  of  money  to 
run  down  that  boy.  Here  is  another  clip- 
ping that  describes  him: 

A'an  Gelder.  strong  and  manly,  yet  worn  with  the 
burden  of  his  crime,  told  his  story  freely;  willingly, 
relieved  at  his  capture,  which  he  had  feared  and 
yet  longed  for.  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  desire  to 
emulate  the  bandit  type  of  idleness,  a  couple  of 
guns  and  a  few  drinks.  For  two  nights  the  career 
of  attempted  robbery  and  wanton  shooting  went 
on.  terminating  with  the  killing  of  Mrs.  Rayner. 

Notice  what  is  said  in  the  above  about  a 
couple  of  guns  and  a  few  drinks  of  whisky. 

*  *  *  the  excitement  over,  the  courage  of  the 
whisky  gone,  cold,  trembling,  and  tired,  he  crawled 
into  bed  that  night,  ignorant  of  his  crime.       >— .  -^ 
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The  above  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  whole 
business.  The  courage  that  this  boy  had 
to  go  into  this  terrible  business  came  from 
ivhisky.  Where  did  the  boy  of  only  19  years 
get  that  whisky,  not  only  in  the  day  time 
but  after  dark  and  after  midnight,  in  vari- 
ous places  out  in  the  country  and  in  and 
around  Cleveland  ? 

Let  us  digress  a  little  right  here.  Our  own 
county  (Medina)  is  dry,  and  it  lies  just 
south  of  Cuyahoga,  where  this  murder  was 
committed.  If  I  am  correctly  informed, 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  88  counties  in  our 
State  are  dry  ;  but  notwithstanding  our  dry 
counties,  our  Medina  onicers  are  kept  busy, 
and  there  is  somebody  in  jail  here  a  greater 
l>art  of  the  time,  just  because  there  is  a 
wide-open  saloon  (wide  open  day  and  night) 
a  little  to  the  north  of  us  on  our  electric 
railway.  It  is  located  just  out  of  the  incor- 
jioration  of  the  town  of  Berea — a  pleasant 
village  celebrated  the  country  over  as  the 
seat  of  two  great  Methodist  colleges,  Bald- 
win University  and  German  Wallace  Col- 
lege. The  village  itself  is  strictly  dry,  but 
this  one  saloon  just  outside  the  corporation 
keeps  Medina  and  Berea  both  busy  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  criminals  that  radiate  con- 
stantly from  that  saloon.  (It  makes  me 
think  of  the  shooting  stars  that  are  con- 
stantly emanating  from  the  little  speck  of 
radivim  I  have  in  my  possession.)  This 
young  Van  Gelder,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  the  stimulus  of  whisky,  had  a  conscience 
after  all.  He  confessed  fully,  and  was  glad, 
so  it  seems,  to  make  a  confession.  As  there 
are  some  morals  scattered  all  through  this 
confession  I  have  decided  to  copy  it  entire. 

"  Friday,  Aug.  2(),  the  first  night  we  were  out,  Pen- 
der and  I  came  into  town  and  bought  two  guns  at  a 
pawnshop  on  Ontario  St.,"  said  Van  (ielder.  "  For 
one  we  paid  S2.00  and  for  another  Pender  put  up  his 
watch  and  another  11.00.  From  there  we  went  out 
to  Rockport,  and  in  front  of  the  schoolhoiise — it 
was  darlc  by  that  time — we  met  a  farmer  and  fired 
two  shots  at  him.  He  was  going  toward  town  and 
whipped  up  his  horses  and  got  away.  At  Columbia 
station  shortly  after,  we  met  another  and  shot  at 
him.  One  of  the  shots  went  through  his  stifl  hat. 
but  he  drove  on  and  escaped. 

"A  little  later  we  went  up  to  Harrington  Road  and 
met  a  man  that  I  now  think  was  Ellis  Harrington. 
We  saw  him  coming  near  his  home  and  then  decid- 
ed not  to  hold  him  up,  but  waited  until  he  was 
unhitching  his  horses,  and  then  Pender  asked  him 
if  we  could  sleep  in  his  barn.  He  told  iis  that  we 
could  not,  and  ordered  us  off.  We  went  up  the 
road  a  way,  and  Pender  said  that  we  would  get 
him. 

"  After  he  had  unhitched  we  went  back  to  his 
barn,  hitched  a  horse  into  a  rig  and  tied  the  other 
horse  in  a  shed.  Then  I  drove  to  the  road  and 
pretty  soon  Pender  came  out  and  without  a  word 
we  started  to  drive  away.  After  a  while  Pender 
looked  back  and  said: 

"  '  Do  you  see  that  light  ?  ' 

I  looked  back  and  said  that  I  did. 

"  'That  fellow  will  have  to  work.  I  set  his  barn 
afire,'  said  Pender,  and  we  both  laughed.  Then  we 
drove  to  the  corner  of  Highland  Av.  and  Madison 
Av.,  where  we  left  the  horse  and  buggy.  We  then 
went  home  and  it  was  abovit  4  A.  M. 

"Saturday  night,  the  night  of  the  killing  of  Mrs. 
Rayner,  Pender  came  to  my  house.  I  got  shaved 
and  we  started  out  once  more  for  Rockport. 

"  '  I  know  a  fellow  who  has  lots  of  money,  and  it's 
easy  to  get,'  Pender  told  me.  He  meant  a  Mr.  Coll- 
brunn.  On  the  way  out.  we  stopped  at  Kundtz's 
saloon  and  got  a  drink.  Then  we  went  west  to  the 
Rockport  club,  and  tried  to  steal  a  rig  out  of  a  sta- 
ble shed,  but  we  were  frightened  away  by  someone 
who  heard  us.    Then  we  went  back  to  the  car  barns 


and  got  a  drink  at  Wyatt's  ^aloon  on  the  way,  and 
then  turned  back  east  toward  the  tracks. 

"We  saw  a  fellow  coming,  and  started  to  hold 
him  up.  but  we  concluded  that  he  had  a  gun,  and 
so  we  didn't  try  it.  but  walked  on  back  toward 
Darmstatter's  saloon,  where  we  sat  for  a  while  on 
the  watering-trough  and  then  we  walked  east.  It 
was  then  that  we  heard  the  rumble  of  the  big  cov- 
ered market  wagons  returning  from  Cleveland. 
We  waited  at  the  side  of  the  road  until  the  first 
one,  Dunford's,  came  along. 

"  When  he  got  opposite  us,  Pender  grabbed  the 
horse  by  the  head  and  I  pointed  my  gun  at  the 
driver  and  told  him  to  give  up  his  money.  But  he 
whipped  up  his  horse,  and  broke  away  from  Pen- 
der. I  fired,  and  the  shot  tore  through  the  side  of 
the  wagon. 

"  About  100  feet  back  came  a  second  wagon,  Ray- 
ner's.  He  had  heard  the  shooting  and  was  trying 
to  turn  his  horse  back  east.  But  we  both  ran  out 
into  the  road,  and  started  shooting  at  him.  We 
didn't  tell  him  to  stop,  or  give  up  his  money — we 
just  started  shooting.  I  don't  know  why,  only  we 
had  been  drinking  all  night,  and  I  guess  we  didn't 
know  what  we  were  doing. 

"  We  fired  two  or  three  shots  and  then  started  to 
run  over  through  the  race-track.  As  we  stumbled 
along  Pender  asked  me  if  I  heard  that  groan.  I  told 
him  that  I  did  not.  We  did  not  know  then  that 
any  one  had  been  killed. 

"  We  ran  through  the  race  track,  over  to  River- 
side Av..  and  there  Pender  went  into  a  barn  belong- 
ing, I  think,  to  a  man  named  Christian.son,  and 
hitched  up  a  horse.  Then  we  drove  through  the 
fields  and  over  some  roads  to  Lorain  Av. 

"As  we  came  out  Lorain  Av.  we  met  a  man 
whom  I  now  think  was  Charles  Harrington.  We 
stopped  and  talked  with  him.  Pender  was  nude- 
ing  me  all  the  while  to  hold  him  up,  but  I  was  cold 
and  chilled  and  sick  with  the  whisky  and  I  didn't. 
We  both  started  on,  and  before  we  had  gone  more 
than  a  few  feet  Pender  wanted  to  go  back  and  get 
him.    '  He  may  have  half  a  dollar,'  he  told  me. 

"  We  did  start  back,  but  Harrington  was  out  of 
sight." 

Harrington  saw  them  coming  toward  him  and 
hid  in  the  bushes  by  the  roadside. 

"  We  then  drove  back  to  Kundtz's  saloon  and 
had  a  drink.  It  was  then  2:15.  T  stayed  in  the  bug- 
gy and  Pender  brought  me  my  drink.  There  was 
another  rig  standing  there  and  we  talked  of  wait- 
ing until  its  owner  came  out,  and  holding  him  up, 
but  we  decided  not  to.  Then  we  took  the  rig  down 
to  Minut's  barn,  where  it  was  found." 

In  reading  the  above,  one  asks  how  it  is 
possible  for  those  two  iDoys,  in  their  right 
minds,  to  go  ahead  in  that  way  and  hope 
to  escape.  My  answer  is,  they  were  not  in 
their  right  minds.  They  were  made  crazy 
and  kept  crazy  by  getting  drunk  in  saloons 
that  are  scattered  all  along  the  line  of  the 
electric  railway  between  Cleveland  and 
Kamm's  Corners,  near  where  the  murder 
occurred.  When  they  asked  Mr.  Harring- 
ton if  they  might  sleeji  in  his  barn,  .and 
were  refused,  out  of  revenge  Pender  set  the 
barn  on  fire.  This  unreasonable  and  pre- 
posterous anger  was  instigated  by  whisky. 
It  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  drunken  man's  way 
of  reasoning.  When  they  saw  what  was 
done  they  both  laughed — another  example 
of  a  drunken  man's — not  "brute  sense," 
but  lack  of  all  sense. 

Please  note  the  names  of  the  different 
saloon-keepers  in  the  confession,  and  where 
these  men  got  whisky  at  any  time,  day  or 
night,  when  they  happened  to  call  for  it. 
These  hot-beds  of  crime  are  mostly  started 
and  kept  going  by  some  foreigner  who  is  too 
ignorant  to  understand  the  mischief  he  is 
doing  our  country  and  our  nation,  even  if 
somebody  should  try  to  explain  it  to  him. 
Please  consider  that  this  man  Ravner  was 
a  law-abiding  citizen.     He  had    done  no- 
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thing  to  provoke  those  drunken  men.  The 
boy  says,  by  way  of  apology,  that  they  had 
been  drinking  all  night,  and  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing.  Please  note  the  all- 
night  part  of  it.  They  not  only  held  up 
honest  and  innocent  people,  but  helped 
themselves  to  rigs  wherever  they  happened 
to  be.  Imagine  a  busy  market-gardener 
going  for  his  horse  and  buggy  and  finding 
that  some  drunken  man  has  appropriated 
it!  Now,  then,  what  shall  be  done  with 
these  highway  robbers  and  murderers  ?  If 
this  thing  is  allowed  to  keep  on,  people  will 
be  afraid  to  go  out  on  the  streets  after 
nightfall. 

Just  one  more  clipping  from  the  Plain 
Dealer: 

The  Ohio  law  provides  that  whoever  kills  while 
attempting  robbery  shall  be  guilty  of  flrst-degree 
murder.  It  is  thought  that,  in  view  of  Van  Gelder"s 
youth,  it  may  be  hard  to  send  him  to  the  chair. 

From  the  above  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  boy  and  the  man  with  him  are  candi- 
dates for  the  electric  chair;  and  it  may  be 
true  that  the  electric  chair  will  help  to  save 
life  and  give  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
future  to  busy  people  who  really  must  be 
not  only  up  early  in  the  morning  but  late 
at  night ;  but  how  about  those  saloons 
named  in  the  above  clipping?  Shall  they 
be  allowed  to  go  on  with  this  terrible  busi- 
ness day  and  night  ?  Are  they  in  any  ivay 
responsible  for  the  increasing  number  of 
hold-ups  ?  Suppose  the  crowd  that  collect- 
ed could  have  caught  hold  of  the  murderers 
at  the  time  Mrs.  Rayner  was  killed.  God 
forbid  that  the  lynching  business  should  be 
on  the  increase  as  well  as  the  highivay- 
murder  business.  Now  suppose  that  the 
crowd  had  decided,  or  some  able  speaker 


THE   VETERANS   DROP   OUT. 

—  Courtesy  of  "  The  Friend." 

had  been  able  to  explain  to  them,  that  the 
saloons  were  as  much  responsible,  if  not 
more  so,  than  that  boy  only  19  years  old; 
and  sui>pose,  after  this  crowd  of  people  (it 
might  have  been  a  hundred,  or  may  be  sev- 
eral hundred)  had  gone  to  that  nearby 
saloon-keeper  and  notified  him  that  he  was 
also  responsible  for  that  woman's  death — 
sujjpose  this  whole  crowtl,  laborers  and 
land-owners,  had  demanded  that  he  quit 
his  business  then  and  there,  would  he  not 
have  done  it?  I  think  he  would.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  Rev.  C.  J.  Ryder 
said  in  one  of  his  sermons  here  that  if  the 
business  men  who  sat  before  him  would 
demand  that  the  saloon  across  the  alley 
from  the  church  should  quit  business  it 
would  wind  it  up.  I  think  I  gave  voice  to 
the  loudest  "amen"  I  ever  uttered  in  any 
church,  when  our  pastor  made  that  state- 
ment; and  as  the  saloons  quit  business  a 
very  short  time  afterward,  somebody  sug- 
gested that  my  amen  helped  to  break  up 
and  banish  the  saloons  from  our  town,  from 
that  time  to  this.  How  does  it  come,  friends, 
that  in  this  "  home  of  the  free  and  the  land 
of  the  brave  "  so  many  people  sit  still  and  let 
this  terrible  traffic  go  on  ?  We  are  making 
great  progress  in  combating  "preventable 
diseases;"  we  are  looking  after  the  babies 
as  we  never  did  before;  we  are  even  making 
deep  studies  of  the  matter  of  looking  after 
the  health  and  happiness  (I  guess  that  is 
the  right  word)  of  our  pigs  and  chickens; 
but  may  God  forgive  us  (and  if  we  go  right 
at  it  I  think  he  tvill  forgive  us)  for  letting 
these  hot-beds  of  crime  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish  right  next  door  to  honest  and 
hard-working  peojjle. 
I  have  copied  a  picture  from  a  periodical 
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called  The  Friend.  Just  look  at  the  pro- 
cession, and  all  marching  down  to  a  drunk- 
ard's grave.  I  hardly  need  tell  how  this  has 
been  going  on  for  ages  past,  and  the  respon- 
sibility rests  on  us,  on  you  and  me,  for  let- 
ting it  keep  on.  As  the  men  in  the  ranks 
drop  out,  somebody  must  till  their  place ; 
and  the  saloon-keeper  makes  it  ///s business 
to  fill  up  vacancies.  If  grown-up  men  de- 
liberately and  of  their  own  accord  step  into 
the  ranks,  it  would  not  be  so  hard;  but  just 
think  of  taking  some  innocent  boy — a  boy 
for  whom  his  mother  is,  jierhaiJS,  working 
and  praying  even  now — taking  this  bright, 
innocent,  unsuspecting  youth  and  thrusting 
him  in  among  that  crowd  just  for  a  few 
nickels.  May  God  help  us.  We  are  mak- 
ing some  counties  dry,  and  the  thing  is 
narrowed  down  until  now  the  counties  con- 
taining great  cities  are  asking,  "Shall 
liquor  rule?"  or,  as  I  said  before  in  our  pre- 
vious issue,  "  Shall  rebels  rule?" 

I  wish  to  quote  here  a  few  lines  from 
William  Jennings  Bryan : 

A   FEW   QUESTIONS. 

Question. — The  money  invested  in  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, and  saloons  in  Nebraska  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  money  invested  in  farming,  manu- 
facturing, and  merchandising.  Why  is  money 
invested  in  the  liquor  business  so  much  more 
potent  in  politics  than  money  invested  in  other 
forms  of  property  ? 

Answer. — Because  money  invested  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  saloons  is  used  as  a  club  to  beat 
any  one  who  opposes  the  demands  of  the  liq'ior 
interests,  while  the  owners  of  other  forms  of  prop- 
erty allow  themselves  to  be  terrorized. 

Question. —  Why  do  those  connected  with  the 
liquor-traffic  exert  more  influence  in  politics  than 
educators? 

Anstcer. — Because  the  nation  spends  four  times 
as  much  for  drink  as  it  does  on  education. 

May  God  be  praised  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
finally  broken  away  from  the  political  gang 
that  has  heretofore  kept  him  from  speaking 
out  his  honest  sentiments;  and  may  all 
good  men  and  women  rally  around  him 
and  hold  up  his  hands. 

Yet  one  more  clipping,  in  closing,  from 
the  Plain  Dealer: 

WOULD  BAR  SALOON   BANKS 


THE     WRIGHT     BROTHERS'     UP-TO-DATE 
FLYING-MACHINE;  SEE  PAGE   628. 


COLLINWOOD    RESIDENTS    INDIGNANT    OVER    PRAC- 
TICE  OF  CASHING   PAY  CHECKS 
IN   RUM-SHOPS. 


Collinwood  citizens  are  indignant  at  the  whole- 
sale practice  of  cashing  checks  that  is  going  on  in 
the  saloons  as  soon  as  Lake  Shore  raiload  employ- 
ees are  paid  off.  It  is  said  that  the  saloon-keepers 
are  reaping  a  harvest  by  the  business. 

"This  business  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once,"  .said 
Rev.  M.  L.  Buckley,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Chrisc. 
"  I  understand  that  soon  after  pay  day  certain 
saloons  cash  checks  to  the  amount  of  •'*40,000;  a  good 
amount  of  this  is,  undoubtedly,  returned  to  the 
bar-keepers  for  beer  and  whisky.  Of  late  the  saloon 
men  have  been  running  things  with  altogether  too 
high  a  hand." 

The  wave  of  indignation  against  the  distributors 
of  rum  was  precipitated  by  the  robbery  Wednesday 
in  Zimmerman's  saloon,  Collinwood,  when  11800 
was  stolen  from  the  place.  The  loot  was  money 
which  was  on  hand  to  cash  the  railroad  men's  pay 
checks. 

Please  notice  this  $1800  was  money  to  pay 
railroad  men,  who  certainly  earn  their 
money  if  anybody  does.  The  robbing  was 
in  a  saloon,  of  course.  Does  not  our  text 
describe  those  engaged  in  the  traffic? 


Up  above  the  world  so  high. 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 

In  writing  up  my  visit  to  the  Wright 
brothers,  p.  (302,  last  issue,  I  said  I  hoped  to 
give  our  readers  a  good  picture  of  it  soon; 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Catherine 
Wright,  sister  of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright, 
I  received  a  very  good  picture  of  the  ma- 
chine I  tried  to  describe  in  our  last  issue; 
and  I  tell  you  it  is  an  imposing  spectacle, 
even  when  it  stands  out  on  the  grassy  field, 
ready  to  fly.  In  steering  an  automobile  the 
oi)erator  has  only  to  swing  it  to  the  left  or 
right;  but  after  the  flying-machine  leaves 
the  earth,  it  has  to  be  steered  in  a  like  man- 
ner up  and  down.  Just  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine you  see  a  pair  of  cloth  planes,  some- 
thing like  the  large  machine  itself,  except 
that  they  can  be  turned  up  or  down  with  a 
lever.  At  the  rear  of  the  machine  there  are 
two  similar  planes  of  cloth,  but  they  stand 
up  and  down  vertically,  as  you  see;  and 
these  can  be  revolved  so  as  to  make  the  ma- 
chine turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
While  the  students  were  making  their  ex- 
periments during  my  visit  they  swung 
around  in  a  very  large  circle,  as  there  was 
quite  a  brisk  wind.  But  Orville  explained 
to  me  that,  when  there  was  a  little  wind,  or 
almost  a  dead  calm,  an  expert  aviator  could 
tip  the  machine  up  almost  edgewise,  and 
swing  around  in  a  circle  so  small  that  it  was 
almost  like  turning  on  one's  heel.  The  skill 
to  perform  this  feat,  however,  comes  only 
with  long  practice.  I  noticed  that,  at  the 
recent  meet  in  Boston,  some  of  the  pupils 
were  swinging  their  machines  around  on  so 
short  a  curve  that  Wilbur  Wright  interfered, 
and  forbade  their  taking  any  more  such 
risks.  Now,  M'ith  this  preface  I  wish  to 
copy  from  a  new  periodical  for  owners  of 
automobiles,  called  The  Lever.  You  can 
get  a  sample  copy  by  addressing  The  Lever 
Publishing  Co.,  141  NVest  Ohio  St.,  Chicago, 
111.*  The  following  e:<tract  is  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Arthur  L.  Welsh,  entitled 
"  How  it  Feels  to  Fly." 

Welsh  had  read  many  books  on  aviation,  yet  he 
had  never  touched  an  aeroplane  previous  to  last 
March.  He  wished  to  buy  one,  so  he  saw  the 
Wright  brothers.  It  was  his  intention  to  tour  the 
country  at  county  fairs  with  his  aeroplane,  but  a 
bigger  opening  came  his  way.  He  found  that 
Wright  brothers  were  delivering  no  machines  until 
1911,  but  that  there  was  a  chance  to  get  on  their 
staff  as  an  aviator.  Welsh  applied  and  was  accept- 
ed. He  is  29  years  old,  next  to  the  youngest  aviator 
in  this  country,  the  youngest  being  a  man  of  21 
years.  His  home  is  in  Washington,  and  he  has 
made  some  of  the  highest  flights  on  record. 

"It  took  me,"  said  Welsh,  "just  about  four  hours 

*  Perhaps  I  might  mention  the  fact  that  one  of  my 
grandsons,  Howard  Calvert,  a  boy  of  19,  when  he 
first  saw  a  copy  of  The  Lever  spoken  of  above,  hur- 
ried off  a  dollar  for  the  journal  for  one.vear.  Then 
he  desired  his  grandfather  to  make  application  to 
the  Wright  brothers  for  a  place  among  their  pupils 
to  learn  to  run  a  flying-machine  as  well  as  an  auto- 
mobile. And.  by  the  way,  I  might  add  that  Howard 
Is  already  quite  an  expert  with  all  sorts  of  automo- 
biles and  motor  cycles.  Whenever  his  grandfather, 
has  "got  stuck,"  Howard  has  been  pretty  sure  to 
get  him  out  of  his  trouble  in  a  very  short  time.  1 
am  glad  to  add  that  the  boy  has  just  begun  a  course 
at  Oberlin  College. 
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and  a  half  of  actual  flying  to  learn  the  trick.  This 
time  was  spread  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  more 
or  less,  for  Mr.  Wright  never  takes  his  students  out 
in  a  machine  unless  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  and  for 
this  we  often  have  to  wait  weeks  at  a  time.  1  had 
never  flown  before.  I  had  no  shop  training,  yet 
the  game  attracted  me. 

"First,  Mr.  Wright  put  me  in  the  passenger  seat, 
and  we  took  a  trip,  merely  an  exhibition.  I  was 
simply  a  passenger.  The  second  flight  he  gave  me 
charge  of  the  front  control,  which  regulates  the  up- 
and-down  movements  of  the  aeroplane.  This  was 
the  first  practical  work  I  had  done.  It  was  easy  to 
learn,  and  after  the  fourth  trip  I  was  given  charge 
of  the  lateral  balance  lever,  which  is  in  two  parts. 
One  part  regulates  the  angle  of  the  planes  and  the 
other  the  rear  rudders,  which  enable  the  aero- 
plane to  make  curves  and  circles.  After  a  few  trips 
in  which  my  whole  attention  was  devoted  to  using 
this  lever,  I  was  given  charge  of  both  together,  and 
controlled  all  the  movements  of  the  machine. 

"At  no  stage  of  the  game  was  I  frightened.  I 
guess  I  didn't  expect  to  be — at  least,  the  moment 
we  rose  in  the  air  on  our  first  trip  I  experienced  a 
strange  feeling  of  security  that  can  be  understood 
only  by  actvially  experiencing  it.  The  rush  of  the 
machine,  the  whistling  of  the  air  about  me,  and 
the  terrific  speed  wedged  me  back  into  my  seat, 
and  I  lost  all  ambition  to  hold  tight  to  something. 
Falling  is  probably  what  most  people  fear.  Height 
seemed  to  cut  no  figure  in  my  feelings,  for  I  was 
firm  in  my  seat,  and  soon  all  consciousness  of  the 
idea  that  I  might  be  thrown  out  and  go  tumbling 
to  the  earth  below  disappeared. 

"One  peculiar  thing  about  flying  is  the  after-ef- 
fects of  the  roaring  of  the  motor.  With  open  ports 
the  shots  are  fast  and  furious,  and  the  roar  is  deaf- 
ening. Sometimes,  just  after  a  flight,  it  takes  me 
several  minutes  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  deafness, 
of  ear  pressure,  caused  by  the  roaring  motors.  But 
I've  come  to  love  that  roar.  It's  like  a  human 
heart-beat.    You  miss  it  when  it's  gone. 

"  Up  in  the  air  I  have  practically  no  idea  of  how 
high  I  am.  Of  course  1  can  guess,  but  the  land- 
scape is  so  varying  and  so  deceiving  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tell  anywhere  accurately.  The 
time  I  care  most  about  is  the  critical  moment  when 
the  machine  speeds  up  toward  a  flying  clip  and  the 
rise  is  about  to  begin.  It  keeps  me  busy  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  with  the  levers,  then  I  shoot  up,  up, 
up,  until  I  am  clear  of  the  earth.  The  tension  caus- 
ed by  the  anxieties  of  the  get-away  breaks,  and  I 
feel  like  cutting  figure  eights  and  doing  other 
stunts.  It's  the  get-away  —  that  twenty  feet  just 
above  the  ground  that  s  full  of  worries.  I  tell  you, 
it's  a  relief  to  feel  that  you've  mac'.e  it  all  right. 

"Speed  ?  1  never  can  tell— except  by  the  hum  of 
that  cracking  motor.  When  I  am  well  up  in  the 
sky  it  often  seems  as  if  I  were  hardly  moving.  I 
can  feel  the  rush  of  the  wind  as  It  whips  about  my 
face,  and  the  suction  of  the  huge  propellors  as  they 
race  around  behind  me.  As  for  the  feeling— every 
one  will  have  a  different  sensation,  I  suppose.  For 
myself,  I  never  want  to  come  down.  When  I  start 
at  early  sunset  I  like  to  fly  until  dark.  Of  course,  it 
Is  business  with  me;  but  then,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  touch  the  pleasure  of  it.  And  this  is  not  mere- 
ly because  there  is  an  element  of  risk  connected 
with  it.  The  feeling  is  intangible.  I'm  not  a  writ- 
ing man,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it— but 
it's  ffrcRt ! 

"There  is  one  thing  that  I  never  forget,  however. 
That  is  the  simplest  thing  about  the  machine,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
parts  of  the  aeroplane.  On  one  of  the  cross-bars 
some  few  feet  ahead  of  me  is  tacked  a  tiny  wisp  of 
a  rag,  light  enovigh  to  let  the  breeze  blow  it  about. 
That  is  my  trouble-indicator.  When  I  am  making 
a  big  circle  there  is  a  certain  angle  at  which  that 
rag  should  straighten  out.  If  it  takes  another  an- 
gle than  the  one  it  should,  I  know  I  am  drifting— 
which  way,  the  rag  shows.  You  may  be  sure  that 
my  eyes  keep  that  bit  of  soiled  cloth  well  covered 
at  the  critical  moment. 

"  The  sensation  ?  Try  it !  You'll  never  know  un- 
til you  do."  

FLYING-MACHINES  IN  FRANCE  UP-TO-DATE; 
1000  SOLD  ALREADY,  AND  ANOTHER  1000 
TO  BE  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  END  OF 
1910. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Journal 
of  Agriculture  for  Sept.  22: 


Next  year  French  aeroplane  manufacturers  ex- 
pect to  .sell  11,000  machines.  More  than  1000  aero- 
jilanes  have  been  sold  in  France  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  another  1000  will  be  turned  out  and 
delivered  before  the  ead  of  the  year.  Three  hun- 
dred Bleriot  monoplanes  and  200  Farnam  biplanes 
have  been  .sold  this  year,  these  two  types  being  the 
most  popular. 


SOUTHWEST     FLORIDA;    MORE     ABOUT     THE 
DISCOURAGING  THINGS,    ETC. 

The  letter  below  comes  from  an  Ohio  bee- 
keeper who  has  been  in  Manatee  Co.  for 
about  a  year.  My  impression  is  that  he  has 
not  met  with  the  success  that  he  expected, 
and  I  do  not  know  but  he  is  a  trifle  home- 
sick. I  think,  however,  that  what  he  says 
is  mostly  true.  I  can  not  agree,  however, 
that  it  is  a  bad  place  to  earn  money.  If  I 
am  correct,  carpenters  are  getting  $4.00  a 
day,  working  eight  hours;  and  some  of  these 
carpenters  are  not  first-class,  either,  as  I 
happen  to  know.  Now,  I  did  not  mean  to 
find  any  fault;  but  the  above  may  sound  a 
little  like  it;  but  I  offer  it  as  an  illustration. 
But  let  us  read  the  letter: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Your  description  of  Florida  in 
your  writings,  1  am  afraid,  is  altogether  too  flowery, 
and  its  disagreeable  side  is  made  too  tame,  which 
may  induce  many  Northern  people  to  come  here 
who  would  do  better  to  stay  where  they  are.  About 
the  only  disagreeable  thing  you  seem  to  see  is  the 
redbugs,  and  they  are  pretty  bad,  sure  enough. 
Mosquitoes  are  also  bad.  and  have  troubled  us 
since  you  left  for  Ohio,  although  just  now  they  are 
not  troubling  us  much.  Since  the  rainy  season 
seems  to  be  about  over  they  have  left. 

The  worst  feature  about  this  section  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  slim  chances  a  man  has  for  making  any 
money.  What  I  have  seen  leads  rae  to  believe 
Florida  is  a  grand  place  to  spend  money,  but  an  aw- 
ful poor  one  to  earn  it.  Take  the  truck-growers 
about  here,  for  instance.  Very  lew  of  them  got  any 
thing  out  of  their  crops  last  season.  Many  of  them, 
as  you  probably  know,  came  out  away  behind  — 
thousands  of  dollars  in  some  instances  —  and  year 
before  last  was  said  to  be  no  better.  This  is  making 
hard  times,  for  money  is  scarce.  Bradentown  is  as 
dull  as  can  be,  and  no  building  of  any  account  is 
going  on.  nor  has  been  in  the  past  year. 

The  trend  of  your  writings  is  altogether  too  rosy. 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  give  the  public  a  little 
more  of  the  d  irk  side?  Don't  tell  them  of  the  fine 
hard  and  oiled  roads  all  about  Bradentown,  when 
the  fact  is  there  is  only  one  hard  road,  which  is 
Manatee  Ave.,  leading  from  Manatee  to  P'orgarty- 
ville.  All  others  drop  you  into  sand  except  the 
woods  just  a  little  way  out  of  town. 

My  business  of  bee-keeping  has  taken  me  over  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  some  15  to  20 
miles;  and  although  having  traveled  over  much  of 
this  country  from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  etc.,  I  must  say  that,  for 
downright  barrennes.s,  I  have  not  seen  any  country 
like  this.  Yes,  tell  the  good  people  of  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  that  Florida  has  a  US  per  cent  climate: 
but  where  one  has  to  pay  out  more  for  fertilizer  per 
acre  than  it  would  take  to  buy  a  good  improved 
farm  up  there,  what's  the  use  of  trying  their  for- 
tunes here?  I  remember  along  about  1895  a  colony 
was  started  at  Green  Cove  Si>rings,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Farm,  Fiehl,  and  Fireside,  of  Chicago. 
Quite  a  little  settlement  was  started  about  three 
miles  from  the  town.  I  happened  to  land  there  In 
the  winters  of  1896  and  1897,  and  stayed  there  most 
of  the  two  winters.  Well,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
those  Northern  people  to  starve  out,  and  I  don't 
think  there  are  more  than  two  or  three  fam- 
ilies left  now.    All  had  to  go  back  to  make  a  living. 

The  land  about  here  is  somewhat  richer  than 
about  Green  Cove  Springs;  but  freight  and  commLs- 
sion  charges  in  mcst  cases  eat  up  all  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  grower  worse  off  than  when  he  start- 
ed in. 

I  have  written  of  a  few  drawbacks  onl.v.  There 
are  many  more  I  could  tell  about — the  land  sharks. 
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Uaiieuness  of  our  markets  in  siiiiuner,  the  pooi- 
fruits,  etc.,  but  will  forbear  at  this  time. 
Bradentown,  Fla.,  Sept.  16.  E.  M.  Graves. 

After  reading  this  a  suggestion  comes  to 
my  mind,  and  it  will  apply  to  many  people 
besides  friend  G.  For  instance,  somebody 
from  the  Nortli  comes  down  here,  and  when 
he  has  bought  his  milk  at  10  cts.  a  quart, 
eggs  at  40  cts.  a  dozen,  strawberries  at  30  cts. 
a  quart,  etc.,  he  is  inclined  to  think  the 
price  is  awful;  but  I  say  to  him,  "My  good 
friend,  if  you  think  the  prices  are  awful, 
why  not  turn  around  and  be  a  producer  in- 
stead of  a  consumer  only?  "  I  tell  you,  that 
makes  things  look  different.  Now,  I  know 
by  experience  that  you  can  produce  eggs 
and  milk  and  strawberries  in  Florida,  and 
do  well,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  good  hard 
healthy  work.  Some  of  my  friends  have 
suggested  that  I  would  be  happy,  no  matter 
where  you  put  me.  That  may  be  true;  but 
one  comforting  thing  about  it  is,  no  matter 
where  I  go  I  find  more  or  less  good  people 
who  are  just  like  me  in  that  respect. 


KLECTROPOISE,    OXYDONOR,    OXYGENATOR,    ETC. 

Bear  ,Sir: — I  saw  in  Gleanings  a  piece  about  Oxy- 
donor.  I  have  in  my  home  at  present  an  Oxygena- 
tor that  is  claiiued  to  cure  all  diseases.  I  got  it  to 
cure  rheumatism.  The  price  is  835.00,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  if  this  is  the  same  thing  that  your  pa- 
per says  is  a  humbug.  If  you  know  any  thing  about 
this  1  should  be  pleased  to  know. 

Apple  Creek,  O.,  Sept.  22.  Otto  Saurer. 

The  letter  above  explains  itself. 

My  good  friend,  the  picture  on  the  circu- 
lar you  send  us  illustrates  the  old  Oxydonor 
exactly;  and  it  will  do  you  just  as  much  good 
as  a  horseshoe  nailed  over  the  door  to  keep 
off  witches.  It  has  exactly  as  much  strength 
and  science  about  it  as  a  horseshoe.  If  you 
think  I  am  pretty  severe  on  these  rascals 
who  claim  they  have  invented  something, 
listen  to  the  following: 

Dr.  Kellogg,  of  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitari- 
um, helped  years  ago  to  expose  this  scheme 
of  robbing  sick  people.  While  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  Battle  Creek  he  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  wealthy  man  in  their  neighborhood 
built  a  very  fine  residence.  In  order  to  have 
it  fully  equipped  he  bought  a  150.00  Electro- 
poise  or  Oxydonor  —  I  do  not  remember 
which  name  he  applied  to  the  machine;  but 
that  does  not  matter;  but  he  paid  $50.00  for 
the  outfit.  It  was  recommended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  family  physician.  This  $50.00 
machine  was  something  like  a  large  clock. 
In  place  of  figures  on  the  dial  there  were  the 
names  of  various  diseases;  and  you  could 
turn  the  hand  on  the  dial  so  as  to  stand  over 
any  one  of  these  maladies.  Well,  when  this 
rich  man  was  exhibiting  his  great  scientific 
invention  for  curing  people,  Dr.  Kellogg 
asked  him  what  sort  of  complicated  ma- 
chinery inside  performed  these  wondrous 
cures.  The  owner  said  he  had  never  see 
the  inside,  but  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was 
some  new  piece  of  complicated  mechanism. 
The  doctor  proposed  that  tliey  get  into  it 
antl  see.  Now,  the  manufacturers  evident- 
ly did   not  mean    to   facilitate  any  prying 


curiosity;  but  with  the  aid  of  some  tool.s 
they  opened  it  so  they  could  see  inside. 
AVhat  do  you  sui)pose  they  found?  Just 
this:  The  wire  that  was  attached  to  the  pa- 
tient's ankle  was  simply  twisted  around  a 
nail  on  the  inside  of  the  machine;  nothing 
more.  When  the  owner  saw  it  he  called  one 
of  his  hired  men  and  had  the  $50.00  appara- 
tus taken  down  and  thrown  out  on  the  wood- 
pile. The  thing  that  these  fellows  put  in  a 
dish  of  ice-water,  with  a  wire  hitched  to  the 
ankle,  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
above.  It  is  made  to  work  on  the  credulity 
and  imagination.  It  does  just  that  and 
nothing  more;  and  the  price  is,  in  the  case 
just  now  before  us,  $35.00. 


THE   VIOLATION    OF   LAW    AT    NEWARK,    O., 

AND  WHAT  THE   GRAND    JURY   THINKS 

OF   IT. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  St.  Louis 
Star  Farmer: 

Former  Sheriff  WMlliam  Linke,  of  Licking  Coun- 
ty; former  Mayor  Herbert  Atherton,  of  Newark, 
and  former  Chief  of  Police  Robert  Zergabiel,  are 
held  to  blame  for  the  lynching.  They  could  have 
prevented  It,  in  the  opinion  of  the  grand  jury,  had 
they  lived  up  to  their  official  duty.  The  sheriff  is 
said  to  have  cowardly  deserted  his  post,  the  mayor 
to  nave  gone  to  bed  at  home,  and  the  chief  to  have 
gone  to  a  near-by  saloon  to  play  cards. 

Responsibility  is  also  lodged  with  the  people,  for 
the  report  says  had  they  elected  competent  ofhcials 
the  lynching  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Think  of  it,  friends  —  the  chief  of  the  po- 
lice of  a  great  city  playing  cards  in  a  near- 
by saloon  when  officers  of  the  law  were  be- 
ing lynched  for  trying  to  do  what  he  should 
have  done.  Who  is  to  blame  for  putting 
such  men  in  office?  Are  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  your  town  or  city  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting saloons?  If  so,  wake  uj)  before 
you  have  a  repetition  of  the  Newark  tragedy. 


"l   DO   NOT   DRINK." 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  the  following, 
which  we  clip  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Union  Signal: 

He  who  drinks  is  deliberately  disciualifying  him- 
self for  advancement.    Personally,  I  refuse  to  take 
such  a  risk.    I  do  not  drink.      William  II.  Taft, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  man  who  occujiies  the  highest  of- 
fice that  this  nation  can  give  to  any  man 
has  the  courage  to  come  out  before  the 
world  and  say  "I  do  not  drink,"  what 
should  prevent  every  youth  in  our  land, 
who  has  any  ambition  to  be  great  and  good, 
from  following  his  example,  and  saying, 
both  in  public  and  private,  "I  do  not 
drink"? 

I  copy  the  following  from  'the  Southwest 
Anti-saloon  Issue,  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.; 
and  if  President  Taft  has  committed  himself 
as  below  I  shall  have  to  beg  his  pardon,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  should  be  glad  to  ha\e 
somebody  tell  me  ivhen  and  where  he  said  it. 

The  ideal  state,  and  that  which  we  should  work 
for,  is,  unquestionably,  prohibition.— W.  H.  Taft. 

May  the  Lord  be  praised  for  a  President 
who  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  righteous- 
ness and  against  iniquity. 
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All,  about  the  "Everglades,"  from  a  bee- 
keeper who  lives  there,  in  next  issue,  which 
will  be  a  "Florida  special." 


Don't  forget  to  read  the  special  subscrip- 
tion offer  on  first  page  of  our  advertising  sec- 
tion, by  which  the  reader  can  get  one-half 
pound  of  yellow-sweet-clover  seed  free. 


SOME  MORE  EXTENSIVE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Some  extensive  enlargements  have  been 
going  on  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ments at  The  A.  I.  Root  Company's  pJant. 
Any  bee-keeper  who  would  like  to  see  how 
we  have  grown  during  the  last  few  years  is 
invited  to  make  us  a  visit.  But  be  sure  to 
come  to  the  office,  tell  who  you  are,  and  ask 
for  a  pass. 

MODEL  FOUL-BROOD   LAW. 

^YE  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  a 
model  foul-brood  law  to  any  who  may  ap- 
ply. The  one  to  which  we  refer  was  draft- 
ed by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C.  For  most 
States  we  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  effective  that  has  been  proposed  or  en- 
acted. We  have  it  in  Ohio,  and  it  works  as 
well  in  practice  as  in  theory. 


BEES  AS  FERTILIZERS   OF  CRANBERRY  BLOS- 
SO^NIS. 

More  and  more  the  value  of  bees  as  fer- 
tilizers of  blossoms  is  being  understood. 
We  notice  in  The  Boston  Transcriiot  that 
Prof.  H.  J.  Franklin,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cranberry  experiment  station  at  Wareham, 
Mass.,  states  that  the  bees  have  an  essen- 
tial duty  to  perform  in  cranberry  work,  and 
that  the  fertility  of  the  cranberry-bogs  de- 
pends on  the  presence  of  the  bees.  An  ex- 
periment was  tried,  consisting  of  screening 
a  portion  of  the  bog  to  keep  the  bees  away, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  few  berries 
in  the  screened  portion,  while  in  the  out- 
side there  was  a  fair  crop.  Further  experi- 
menting will  be  done  next  year. 


idays  to  warrant  buyers  laying  in  a  very 
large  stock  now.  Of  course  the  general 
scarcit J-  of  comb  honey  may  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  prices  up,  but  it  will  be  very  risky 
for  those  who  have  honey  for  sale,  especial- 
ly comb,  to  hold  any  longer,  expecting  a 
further  advance.  Extracted  can  be  held 
over,  because  it  will  keep  for  another  year, 
but  comb  honey  should  always  be  sold  as 
early  in  the  fall  as  possible. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  good  extracted,  but  good 
comb  honey  has  been  rather  scarce;  and 
this  very  scarcity,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
may  have  a  tendency  to  hold  prices  up. 


HONEY-MARKET   CONDITIONS. 

Prices    probably    have     reached    their 
height.     We  are  getting  too  close  to  the  hol- 


TWO     NEW    BEE-BOOKS    IN    THE    PRESS    OF 
GLEANINGS  IN   BEE   CULTURE. 

The  copy  for  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Advanced  Bee  Culture,  by  W.  Z.  Hutch- 
inson, is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers 
of  this  journal.  We  hope  to  have  the  new 
edition  ready  for  delivery  along  about  the 
holidays.  The  new  book  will  be  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  brought  clear  up  to  date. 
The  fact  that  W.  Z.  Hutchinson  is  the  au- 
thor of  it  is  enough  to  show  any  practical 
bee-keeper  that  it  is  a  work  well  worth  read- 
ing. While  it  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
advanced  bee-keeper,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  beginner,  if  he  has  in  connection  some 
other  work,  will  find  it  exceedingly  valuable. 
AVe  also  have  in  hand  the  copy  for  a  book 
for  beginners,  by  E.  D.  Townsend.  Ad- 
vanced Bee  Culture  and  Townsend's  book 
would  go  well  together.  We  hope  to  have 
the  former  ready  for  delivery  in  about  a 
month. 

FEEDING  LATE. 

Look  well  to  your  colonies  to  see  if  they 
have  sufficient  stores  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Strong  colonies  especially  need 
an  abundance  of  stores.  For  outdoor  win- 
tering we  would  have  not  less  than  20  lbs., 
and,  better,  25  lbs.  of  sealed  stores  to  a  strong 
colony  in  a  ten-frame  hive.  Weaker  colo- 
nies will,  of  course,  get  along  with  propor- 
tional ely  less.  For  indoor  wintering  we  usu- 
ally figure  on  having  about  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  the  amount  that  we  give  to 
outdoor  bees. 

If  you  find  colonies  short  of  stores,  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  them  combs  of 
sealed  honey.  If  these  are  not  to  be  had, 
feed  sugar  syrup  made  out  of  cane  sugar, 
two  parts  sugar  to  one  part  of  water  by  bulk. 
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If  the  weather  is  cool,  feed  the  syrup  mod- 
eratly  hot. 

One  yard  last  winter,  where  we  had  almost 
perfect  wintering,  we  fed  so  late  that  we  had 
to  wear  overcoats  and  mittens  to  give  the 
syrup  to  the  bees.  We  do  not  advise  late 
feeding;  but  if  it  has  been  deferred,  through 
inadvertence  or  inability  to  get  at  the  work 
sooner,  feed  anyhow.  Don't  let  bees  go  in- 
to winter  quarters  short  of  stores. 


THE  IMPORTANCE   OF  SHIPPING  COMB  HON- 
EY IN   UP-TO-DATE   PACKAGES. 

Very  recently  we  have  seen  several  lots 
of  honey,  otherwise  first  class,  that  arrived 
at  destination  in  very  bad  order  because  the 
shipper  evidently  thought  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  take  a  bee-pai^er  or  a  bee-book,  or 
because  he  does  not  take  the  time  to  read 
them.  No  wonder  some  dealers  will  refuse 
to  take  consignments  of  comb  honey.  We 
saw  one  shipment  of  four  cases  of  nice  comb 
honey  put  into  a  common  box.  Of  course, 
the  honey  went  through  all  broken  down. 
If  only  one  or  two  cases  go,  they  should  be 
properly  marked  "  Comb  Honey  "or  "  Frag- 
ile, Handle  with  Care."  Labels  for  that 
purpose  can  be  had  of  any  of  the  dealers. 
When  ten  to  a  dozen  cases  are  sent,  they 
should  be  put  in  a  carrier  provided  with 
handles.  The  bottom  of  the  carrier  should 
have  four  or  five  inches  of  straw  before  put- 
ting in  the  cases. 

We  have  seen  lots  of  honey  recently  that 
brought  a  low  price  simply  because  they 
were  put  in  poor,  home-made,  cobbled-up 
shipi)ing- cases.  When  will  some  people 
learn  that,  in  order  to  get  good  prices,  they 
must  put  their  produce  uj)  in  tirst-class 
packages? 

bees    making    trouble   in   CANDY-FACTO- 
RIES. 

A  NUMBER  of  our  subscribers  have  written 
us  regarding  a  wholesale  destruction  of  bees 
by  employees  of  candy -factories  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ohio.  There  are  no  screens 
on  the  windows;  and  when  the  bees  collect 
inside  a  long  gas-hose  is  made  use  of,  with 
a  burner  on  the  end,  which  is  rapidly  run 
over  the  windows,  and  the  wings  of  the 
bees  burned  off.  They  then  drop  to  the 
floor  where  they  are  swept  up  into  buckets 
and  carried  out  and  killed.  This  is  an  ag- 
gravating case,  for  very  likely  if  the  bee- 
keei)ers  took  the  matter  into  court  the  can- 
dy-factories would  turn  about  and  make  an 
effort  to  declare  the  bees  a  nuisance.  They 
probably  would  not  succeed  in  doing  this, 
but  they  would  make  the  bee-keepers  a  lot 
of  trouble. 

It  is  a  shame  that  candy-factories  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  without  screens  on  the 
windows,  for  there  is  then  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  flies  from  the  street  coming  in, 
laden  with  disease  germs  as  they  are,  and 
reveling  on  the  exposed  sweets.  Possibly 
some  of  the  candy  that  we  eat  would  not 
taste  as  good  if  we  could  see  how  it  was 
made. 


^^'e  have  been  advising  the  bee-keepers 
who  are  losing  bees  in  this  way  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  manufacturers  of  candy 
in  a  friendly  way,  and  see  if  they  can  not 
be  induced  to  put  screens  on  the  windows. 
Perhaps  the  pure-food  law  might  help  them 
out.  but  we  doubt  it  somewhat.  Unless  the 
factories  are  so  extensive  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  windows  to  be  screened,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  bee-keepers  hv- 
ing  near  could  well  afford  to  bear  a  part  or 
all  of  the  expense  of  the  screens  that  would 
be  needed. 

TREATING  FOUL  BROOD  LATE  IN  THE  FALL 
OR  IN  THE  WINTER. 

We  are  getting  quite  a  number  of  inqui- 
ries, asking  how  to  treat  foul  brood  after 
brood-rearing  has  practically  ceased  and  the 
colonies  are  preparing  to  go  into  their  long 
winter  sleep.  As  a  general  thing  the  pres- 
ence of  disease  in  such  colohies  can  not  be 
detected  except  by  foul-brood  scales.  In  a 
case  of  the  American  tyi)e  of  disease  a  sort 
of  gluey  mass  that  was  once  a  larva  will  be 
found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  dried 
down  and  stuck  fast.  As  a  general  thing 
nobody  but  an  expert  w^ill  be  able  to  recog- 
nize these  so-called  scales.  On  the  other 
hand  a  bee-keeper  will  occasionally  find  a 
little  brood  in  his  hives  that  is  unmistaka- 
bly foul. 

In  either  case  he  wishes  to  know  what  to 
do.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we  would  rec- 
ommend cutting  out  the  portion  of  the 
brood  or  comb  known  to  be  diseased.  If  a 
comb  contains  foul-brood  scales,  remove  it, 
or  any  others  that  show  the  characteristic 
scales.  In  all  probability  the  removal  of 
the  affected  combs  or  affected  portion  of  the 
combs  will  result  in  the  cure  for  next  spring. 
It  is  quite  impracticable  to  shake  on  foun- 
dation at  this  time  of  the  year.  If  the  colo- 
ny was  very  badly  diseased,  known  to  be 
such  in  early  fall,  and  for  some  reason  treat- 
ment was  deferred,  we  would  recommend 
shaking  the  colony,  if  a  strong  one,  on  foun- 
dation; let  it  stay  there  for  24  hours,  remove 
the  foundation,  and  then  give  good  combs 
of  sealed  stores  from  a  healthy  colony. 

If  Euro])ean  foul  brood  is  known  to  exist 
or  is  suspected  we  would  advise  changing 
the  queen,  but  no  other  treatment.  Of 
course,  when  requeening,  the  very  best  of 
Italian  stock  should  be  procured.  This  re- 
queening may  be  sufficient,  and  it  may 
not.  Either  disease  would  be  practically 
inert  during  the  late  fall  and  winter;  but  all 
colonies  where  the  disease  is  suspected  in 
the  fall  should  be  examined  repeatedly  next 
spring.  If  disease  develops,  treat  in  the 
regular  way. 

SOME  tricks   OF  THE  TRADE    IN   UNITING. 

Now  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  do 
general  uniting  for  winter.  A  morning 
should  be  selected  when  it  is  cool,  or  cold, 
when  the  bees  are  not  flying,  say  a  temper- 
ature of  50  or  GO  degrees.  If  the  two  colo- 
nies to  be  united  are  contiguous,  that  is, 
stand  side  by  side,  remove  one  of  the  hives 
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and  put  the  other  one  half  way  between 
the  places  where  the  others  stood.  Then 
pick  out  the  best  frames  of  the  two  brood- 
nests  with  the  bees  and  put  them  into  the 
one.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  don't  mix 
the  combs  of  the  two  lots,  but  put  one  set 
on  one  side  and  one  set  on  the  other  side  of 
the  brood-nest.  Close  the  hive  up.  If  there 
is  no  difference,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
queens.  If  one  queen  is  superior  to  the  oth- 
er, kill  the  inferior  one  and  allow  the  other 
to  remain.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  intro- 
duce a  queen  out  of  the  same  yard — in  fact, 
any  fresh  queen  that  has  not  had  a  long 
journey  through  the  mails.  In  most  cases 
the  queen  of  one  lot  of  bees  will  be  accepted 
by  the  bees  of  the  other  set  of  combs. 

But  in  a  case  where  the  two  weak  colonies 
are  separated,  one  in  one  portion  of  the  yard 
and  the  other  in  another,  we  would  advise 
moving  the  weaker  of  the  two,  which  has 
been  made  queenless,  over  to  the  stronger, 
and,  while  doing  so,  blow  a  little  smoke  in- 
to the  entrance  and  jar  the  bees,  giving  them 
a  general  jouncing  before  uniting  the  two 
sets  of  combs  into  the  one  brood-nest.  The 
other  colony,  or  the  one  to  receive  the  oth- 
ers, should  be  disturbed  or  smoked  at  the 
entrance.  This  is  done  to  get  the  bees  to  fill 
up  with  honey.  This  work  should  be  done 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  no  bees  are  flying;  and  don't 
forget  to  jar  the  bees  that  are  moved,  and 
make  them  queenless  two  or  three  days  in 
advance. 

In  the  case  of  hybrids  or  blacks  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  little  smoke  after  uniting, 
to  keep  them  from  fighting.  A  better  way 
in  the  case  of  bad  bees  like  Cyprians,  in  ad- 
dition to  smoking,  is  to  sjirinkle  both  lots 
with  sweetened  water.  This  will  cause  them 
to  lick  each  other  off;  and  during  the  process 
they  will  acquire  the  same  scent. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  one  will  have 
a  lot  of  weak  nuclei  in  the  yard.  It  may 
take  a  dozen  of  them  to  make  one  good  col- 
ony. We  would  advise  shaking  the  bees 
of  these,  if  queenless,  all  into  a  wire-cloth 
box  until  you  have  something  like  five  or 
six  quarts  of  bees.  Give  them  a  general 
jouncing;  then  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
or,  better,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  take 
up  a  dipperful  of  bees  and  dump  them  in 
front  of  the  entrance  of  any  colonies  that 
may  need  a  little  strengthening.  If  one  col- 
ony requires  two  dipperfuls,  give  it  the 
amount  required,  and  so  on  scatter  the  bees 
among  the  hives  that  can  stand  or  need  a 
few  more  bees.  There  will  be  no  trouble,  if 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening,  about 
these  bees  uniting  or  about  their  attacking 
the  queen. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
unite  when  the  bees  are  flying.  After  they 
once  get  out  in  the  air,  when  they  find  their 
hive  gone,  they  will,  of  course,  go  back  to 
the  old  stand.  Remember  to  do  all  the  unit- 
ing in  a  cool  atmosphere.  Very  few  bees 
will  return  to  the  old  stand,  if,  during  the 
move  from  the  old  stand  to  the  new,  the 
hive  is  pretty  well  bumped  around.     Right 


here  score  a  point  in  favor  of  Hoffman  frames 
or  any  good  self-spacing  frames. 

If  one  does  not  have  Hoffman  frames,  let 
him  shake  the  bees  off  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  other  hive — that  is,  the  hive 
that  is  to  receive  the  two  lots  of  bees,  and 
allow  them  to  run  in.  The  point  is,  that, 
in  order  to  make  bees  stay  in  the  new  loca- 
tion, they  should  be  "shook  up  "  or  disturb- 
ed. Right  here  the  principle  of  "shook" 
swarming,  that  has  been  advocated  so  much 
of  late,  comes  in,  for  shook  swarming  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  natural  swarm- 
ing induced  artificially. 

For  some  of  these  tricks  of  the  trade  we 
are  indebted  to  our  apiarist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bain. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Bain  says  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  unite  old  bees,  as  they  prob- 
ably won't  stay.  Moreover,  he  says  they 
would  be  of  no  use  to  any  colony,  as  they 
would  only  be  consumers,  and  would  die  off 
long  before  spring.  This  dovetails  very  nice- 
ly with  the  teachings  of  the  late  Henry  Al- 
ley. 

PREVENTING  THE  BEES    FROM  RETURNING 

TO  THE   OLD  STAND  WHEN    COLONIES 

ARE   MOVED   SHORT   DISTANCES   IN 

THE   SAME  YARD. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  change  the  position  of  some  of 
the  hives,  which,  from  the  experience  of  the 
winter  before,  are  found  to  be  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  wind;  or,  occasionally,  the 
owner  wishes  to  move  the  hives  close  to- 
gether for  the  jiurpose  of  packing  under  a 
temporary  shed,  etc.  There  is  often  con- 
siderable loss  when  this  is  done,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  bees  return  in  large  num- 
bers to  the  old  stand ;  and,  even  though 
there  be  no  hive  there,  they  collect  in 
bunches,  and  finally  perish  or  wander  all 
around,  only  to  get  lost.  This  loss  may  be 
partially  prevented,  if  not  wholly;  but"  the 
moving  must  be  done  in  the  right  way. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  a  warm  fall 
day.  before  the  bees  have  started  to  fly,  is 
an  ideal  time  for  this  work.  Simply  give 
the  bees  of  the  colony  that  is  to  be  moved  a 
good  smoking  at  the  entrance  to  keep  them 
in  while  the  hive  is  being  carried,  and  then 
move  the  hive  to  its  new  position.  When 
all  are  moved,  and  just  before  the  bees 
would  ordinarily  start  flying,  blow  in  con- 
siderable smoke  at  the  entrance  of  each 
hive  moved,  and  pound  vigorously  on  the 
sides  with  a  stick.  This  will  cause  the  bees 
to  fill  up;  and  when  they  come  out  to  fly 
they  will  mark  their  location  so  that  few  re- 
turn to  the  place  previously  occupied. 

If  there  are  too  many  to  move  before  the 
bees  would  be  flying  in  the  morning,  some 
may  be  moved  the  night  before;  but  all 
moved  colonies  must  be  vigorously  smoked 
and  roughly  handled  by  means  of  pound- 
ing, etc.,  just  before  they  go  out  to  fly.  It 
is  much  better  to  do  all  the  moving  sit  one 
time,  however.  We  recently  shifted  about 
twenty  colonies  in  chaff  hives  to  a  new  lo- 
cation in  the  same  yard,  and,  by  following 
this  plan,  had  no  loss. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


A  COLONY  on  scales  weighed  2  lbs.  5  oz. 
less  after  its  cleansing  flight  than  before  it. 
If  I  understand  it,  this  did  not  include  weight 
of  dead  bees. — Deutsche  Imker,  274. 

Pollen  in  a  queen-cell  is  a  sign  of  queen- 
lessness;  but  I  supposed  it  was  only  in  ad- 
-\'anced  stages.  The  other  day  I  found  pol- 
len in  five  queen-cells  in  a  strong  colony 
queenless  only  two  days. 

Heartsease  was  formerly  not  worth  con- 
sidering here  as  a  honey-plant,  because  of 
its  scarcity;  but  of  late  years  it  has  become 
plentier,  and  this  year  it  is  worth  many  a 
dollar.     Same  with  dandelion. 

Wm.  McEvoy  is  asked,  Canadian  Bee 
Journal,  p.  242,  "  Can  combs  that  have  had 
foul-brood  matter  in  them  be  made  safe  to 
use  again?"  He  replies,  "No,  positively 
no."  Likely  that  refers  to  American  foul 
brood. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  says,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  p.  6,  "  (Queens  of  the  honey- 
bees live  one  or  two  years,  but  some  have 
been  kept  alive  for  five  years."  That's  a  bit 
ofT  according  to  my  books.  For  every  one 
superseded  at  one  year,  five  live  to  be  three. 

Dr.  Bruennich,  Schiveiz.  Bzfg.,  p.  352, 
gives  a  frame-spacer  that  will  appeal  to  ex- 
tracting men.  Simple  and  effective  while 
in  the  hive,  when  put  in  the  extractor  the 
spacer  is  quickly  turned  out  of  the  way  on 
a  sort  of  hinge,  and  then  it's  just  the.  same 
as  if  no  spacer  were  present — not  expensive, 
either. 

How  thick  is  worker  comb?  "An  inch 
thick,"  says  one.  "Never  more  than  ^," 
says  another.  Neither  correct.  I  suppose 
it  is  about  y&  thick  the  firsi  time  brood  is 
reared  in  it,  and  each  set  of  brood  increases 
the  thickness  of  the  septum,  and  so  the 
thickness  of  the  comb,  until  it  is  an  inch 
thick  or  thicker. 

Percolation  with  the  Miller  feeder  is 
the  easiest  thing  possible.  Many  a  bag  of 
sugar  I  fed  in  this  way.  First  I  went  around 
and  put  a  feeder  on  each  hive,  leaving  it 
uncovered.  Then  I  put  sugar  in  each  feed- 
er, leaving  it  uncovered.  Dry  sugar  will 
not  start  robbing.  Then  I  went  around  to 
each  feeder,  poured  in  cold  water,  and  cov- 
ered up. 

W.  S.  Adkins,  if  I  had  that  long  queen- 
less  hive  of  yours,  p.  598,  and  didn't  break 
it  up,  here's  what  I  would  do:  Exchange 
three  of  its  combs  for  three  combs  with  queen 
and  adhering  bees  of  another  colony;  put 
these  in  an  upper  story  over  the  long  queen- 
less  colony  w  ith  newspaper  between  the  two 
stories,  and  a  few  days  later  put  them  down 
in  the  hive.  Introduce  a  queen  to  the  other 
colony. 


I've  stood  it  long  enough  to  be  in  ignor- 
ance, and  now  I  want  to  know  if  Oliver  Fos- 
ter and  Wesley  are  related.  If  so,  neither 
one  need  be  ashamed  of  his  relative.  [Wes- 
ley speaks  of  Oliver  as  "my  father." — Ed.] 

Dr.  a.  F.  Bonxey,  p.  586,  a  box-hive  may 
be  thoroughly  propolized  inside;  but  my  old- 
est movable-frame  hives  are  far  from  being 
water-proof  inside.  I  grant  you  that  paint- 
ed hives  are  more  beautiful;  and  if  my  hives 
were  much  seen  I  would  paint  them;  but 
the  cost  of  painting  put  into  flowers  appeals 
a  good  deal  more  strongly  to  my  "bump  of 
beauty-love." 

Dr.  Massen  threw  colonies  upon  founda- 
tion that  was  made  of  wax  from  colonies 
badly  infected  with  foul  brood.  In  every 
case  the  colonies  on  this  foundation  remain- 
ed healthy. — Deutsche  Imker,  269.  [Differ- 
ent bee-keepers  in  this  country  have  tried 
the  same  experiment  with  precisely  the 
same  result.  We  do  not  think  there  is  a 
particle  of  danger  of  transmitting  disease 
through  foundation  as  it  is  usually  made, 
especially  when  it  is  made  in  a  regular  foun- 
dation-factory.— Ed.] 

D.  M.  MacDonald,  British  Bee  Journal, 
p.  304,  says  that  "bees  like  new  combs  best 
when  the  active  season  opens."  and  he  rath- 
er conveys  the  idea  that  they  prefer  founda- 
tion to  old  combs.  I  wonder  what  is  really 
the  ivhole  truth  about  that.  I  have  known 
what  seemed  to  be  a  preference  for  founda- 
tion or  new  combs,  but  nearly  always  my 
bees  show  a  marked  preference  for  old  combs, 
the  blacker  the  better.  A  good  many  times 
I  have  known  the  queen,  in  extending  the 
brood-nest,  to  jum])  over  a  frame  of  founda- 
tion, or  a  drawn  comb  never  bred  in  to  occu- 
py an  old  comb  beyond.  I  read  this  over  to 
my  assistant,  and  she  said,  "Yes,  this  sum- 
mer I  saw  a  case  where  she  jumped  over  two 
such  frames  in  the  center  of  the  hive." 

I.  Hopkins,  you  say,  page  618,  that  Ohio 
foul-brood  law  has  the  fatal  defect  of  all  our  . 
foul-brood  acts.  Colorado  has  the  same  law 
as  Canada,  allowing  the  inspector  to  com- 
pel transference  from  box  into  frame  hives. 
[We  ought  to  have  mentioned,  on  page  618, 
in  a  footnote,  that  the  conditions  in  Ameri- 
ca are  far  different  from  those  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. If  we  are  correct,  the  cottagers  of  old 
England,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  use  the 
modern  frame  hive,  while  in  this  country 
the  box  hive  or  any  hive  that  does  not  have 
movable  combs  is  getting  to  be  the  rare  ex- 
ception. There  is,  therefore,  not  the  same 
need  of  having  a  law  that  makes  the  use  of 
movable  frames  compulsory.  Our  Ohio  law 
we  consider  quite  adequate,  therefore,  be- 
cause the  inspector  always  has  the  power  to 
order  treatment  for  colonies,  whether  in  box 
hives,  straw  skeps,  or  w^hat  not;  and  it  is  up 
to  the  bee-keeper  himself  to  transfer  unmov- 
able  combs,  because  that  is  the  only  way 
he  can  ever  eradicate  American  foul  brood, 
at  least.  European  foul  brood  could  be  han- 
dled by  the  dequeening  process,  possibly. — 
Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  LOUIS  ScHOLL,  New  Braunlels,  Texas 


scholl's  method  of  removing  honey. 
For  years  we  have  not  owned  a  bee-brush 
of  any  kind,  removing  tons  of  honey  with- 
out brushing  a  single  comb.  We  feel  that 
this  is  the  most  practical  way,  and  a  time- 
saver  as  well  as  a  money-saver.  While  vis- 
iting one  of  our  progressi^■e  bee-keepers  in 
Southwest  Texas,  ]NIr.  Louis  Biediger,  at 
Atascosa,  we  had  occasion  to  show  him  the 
advantages  of  our  way  of  removing  the  hon- 
ey, and  he  recently  wrote  us  as  follows  in 
regard  to  it: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable  hints  which 
I  learned  from  you  during  your  recent  visits  at  my 
home.  I  have  tried  your  way  of  taking  off  honey, 
on  five  separate  occasions,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  brush  the  bees  oflf  the  combs  any  more.  Al- 
though I  can  probably  not  work  this  "  super-jerk- 
ing" quite  as  fast  as  you  can,  still  I  can  do  it  fast 
enough  to  have  the  honey  on  the  wagon  and  out  of 
the  way  before  the  bees  start  to  robbing,  and  this 
is  something  I  never  could  do  when  taking  off  hon- 
ey the  old  way  or  even  by  the  Coggshall  fashion. 

Our  way  is  simply  to  use  shallow  ideal  su- 
pers throughout,  as  we  have  advocated  for 
years;  and  when  these  are  filled  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  smoke  the  bees  down,  or  most  of 
them,  and  then  shake  out  the  rest  while  the 
sujiers  are  rapidly  handled  and  brought  to 
the  wagon.  They  are  then  loaded  and  cov- 
ered up  bee-tight  to  prevent  robbing.  We 
begin  with  one  hive,  taking  ofT  the  cover 
quickly  with  the  left  hand,  then  blowing  in 
smoke  to  run  the  bees  down.  In  the  mean- 
while, with  the  left  hand  we  remove  the 
cover  from  the  next  hive,  each  time  throw- 
ing it  in  front  of  its  respective  hive,  so  that 
the  bees  can  crawl  back.  Smoke  is  then 
blown  into  the  second  hive  while  the  cover 
of  the  third  hive  is  taken  off,  and  so  on  un- 
til five  hives  standing  in  a  group  are  all 
open,  and  the  bees  sent  scrambling  below 
out  of  the  way.  Then  we  return  quickly  to 
the  first  hive,  give  it  a  few  more  puffs  of 
smoke,  then  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  all 
have  had  the  second  smoking.  When  this 
is  done,  the  supers  are  ready  to  be  jerked  off 
and  leaned  against  the  front  of  the  hives  at 
one  side  so  the  rest  of  the  bees  may  crawl 
out. 

The  next  or  second  round  of  supers  is  even 
more  quickly  removed,  since  the  bees  in 
them  are  already  scrambling  downward 
from  the  smoking  received  from  the  first  su- 
pers removed.  We  can  remove  honey  fast- 
er this  way  than  by  any  other  plan,  not  ex- 
cepting the  bee-escape  method,  since  we  can 
take  the  honey  off  in  about  the  same  time 
that  bee-escapes  could  be  put  on.  Then,  be- 
sides, bee-escapes  are  out  of  the  question  at 
outyards  many  of  which  are  over  twenty 
miles  away.  In  the  time  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  an  extra  trip  to  put  on  escape- 
boards,  we  take  off  the  honey  and  get  start- 
ed home  with  it  before  the  bees  are  hardly 
aware  of  what  has  happened. 


WHAT     KIND    OF     PAINT    TO    USE    ON    BEE- 
HIVES. 

We  have  always  been  a  firm  advocate  of 
painting  hives,  as  the  readers  know.  Others 
have  been  writing  on  the  sitbject,  and  sev- 
eral have  mentioned  the  kind  of  paint  to 
use.  On  page  576  the  editor  endorses  the 
use  of  pure  lead  and  oil  only,  in  ^ireference 
to  lead  and  zinc  paint,  claiming  that,  be- 
cause the  lead-and-oil  paint  without  zinc 
^'oes  not  become  hard  and  firm,  it  chalks 
off  readily  so  that  the  surface  can  be  r.' paint- 
ed to  look  as  good  as  new,  whereas  lead-and- 
zinc  paint  flakes  off  in  scales,  leaving  a 
rough  surface  to  be  repainted. 

Although  this  is  true,  we  do  not  like  the 
lead  and  oil  without  zinc,  just  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned.  It  does  not  hold  on  well 
enough,  and  it  chalks  off  so  quickly  that  it 
must  soon  be  repainted.  If  zin:*  be  added, 
the  paint  has  a  harder  surface,  holds  on  bet- 
ter and  longer,  hence  is  more  durable  and 
satisfactory,  beside  being  less  expensive,  it 
is  true  that,  if  too  much  zinc  is  used,  the 
paint  before  long  peels  off;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  for  the  zinc  should  be  used  only  in 
the  right  proportion  to  give  good  results. 
We  have  tried  all  kinds  of  paint,  and  ap- 
plied it  in  many  different  ways;  but  the 
best  results  that  we  have  obtained  have 
been  with  a  good  well-mixed  lead,  zinc,  and 
oil  paint.  The  best  way  of  applying  this 
to  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  is  to 
have  the  first  coat  thin,  spread  on  well,  and 
not  too  thick.  This  should  be  on  at  least 
six  months  or  a  year  before  the  second  coat 
is  applied.  After  waiting  this  long,  two 
more  good  coats  are  given,  and  for  durabili- 
ty we  know  of  no  better  method  of  procedure. 

BEE-STINGS  AND  RHEUMATISM. 

This  is  an  old  worn-out  subject  with  some; 
but  to  others  it  is  entirely  new.  I  am  still 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
this  much  -  discussed  question.  This  is 
brought  out  by  some  of  my  own  experience 
in  the  first  place,  and  by  that  of  others  in 
the  second.  Then  when  some  of  our  best 
physicians  tell  me  that  "it  seems  reasona- 
ble enough  that  there  may  be  something  in 
it,"  although  they  have  not  made  an  appli- 
cation themselves,  we  begin  to  wonder 
where  we  are  at.  Right  in  this  line  our 
family  physician  gave  me  the  following 
clipping  as  coming  from  an  authority  : 

Maberly  reports  ^-evsral  cases  of  chronic  (appar- 
ently intractable)  cases  of  rheumatism  which  were 
cured  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  being  exposed 
to  bee-stings  at  regular  intervals.  One,  a  man 
about  35  years  of  age,  had  been  laid  up  three  times 
with  rheumatic  fever  for  six  or  seven  months  each 
time,  and  found  his  joints  increasingly  stiff  with 
each  attacr  In  his  case  the  stings  did  marvels. 
His  feet  r.  d  aiways  been  stiff  from  the  first  attack, 
but  ncv  he  could  walk  anywhere,  and  "  did  "  about 
twL  i;  m  les  every  Sunday.  His  ankle  movements 
ACi  ^  periect,  and  he  stood  on  his  toes  quite  easily. 
He  says  that  he  always  ate  and  drank  what  he 
liked,  and  whenever  he  could  catch  a  bee  in  his 
garden  he  did  so  and  put  it  on.  Maberly  saw  a 
number  of  other  cases,  some  of  old-standing  chron- 
ic rheumatism,  both  in  elderly  and  younger  sub- 
jects, and  all  were  doing  well;  while,  in  nearly  all, 
the  usual  remedies  had  been  tried  without  any 
good  results.— ^m.  Med.  Ass'n  Journal,  Aug.  20, 1910. 
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Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


WHEN  TO   SET   BEES   IN   THE   CELLAR. 

"I  have  built  a  new  cellar  especially  for 
the  bees,  therefore  have  come  to  ask  you 
when  it  is  best  to  put  the  bees  in  it." 

"I  have  set  my  bees  in  the  cellar  as  late 
as  December  25  and  as  early  as  November  3. " 

"There  is  quite  a  range  between  thos3 
dates.  A  bee-keeper  who  winters  in  the 
cellar  told  me  yesterday  that  he  thought 
t!ie  fore  part  of  December  was  about 
ri;^ht." 

"I  used  to  think  the  same,  being  very 
anxious  to  give  the  bees  an  opportunity  for 
the  latest  possible  flight,  so  that  they  could 
the  better  stand  their  long  confinement; 
but  after  reading  several  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject I  resolved  to  experiment  a  little;  so  on 
November  3  I  set  a  part  of  my  colonies  in 
the  cellar,  probably  about  one-third  of  all  I 
!  ad.  As  I  remember,  these  bees  had  not 
flown  after  about  October  20,  and  I  feared 
they  would  not  come  out  well." 

"But  was  not  the  weather  so  warm  that 
<hey  bothered  by  flying  out  badly  while  be- 
ing carried  into  the  cellar  ?  " 

"That  was  where  I  learned  something. 
The  mercury  was  up  to  nearly  48  degrees, 
where  bees  would  fly  nicely  in  the  spring  of 
tlie  year,  and  I  expected  trouble  in  gettmg 
them  in,  on  account  of  the  necessary  dis- 
turbance. However,  much  to  my  surprise 
none  offered  to  fly,  and  were  very  much 
less  disturbed  than  any  I  had  ever  cellared 
before.  And  what  pleaSed  me  was  this: 
The  hives,  bottom-boards,  etc.,  were  dry 
aid  nice,  instead  of  being  wet  or  covered 
with  snow  or  ice,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
where  I  had  left  them  out  till  into  Decem- 
ber. 

"On  November  11  those  left  out  had  a 
fi)ie  flight — as  good  as  I  ever  knew  bees  to 
liiive  in  the  fall;  so  on  the  12th  I  set  in  an- 
other third,  leaving  the  rest  out  for  a  still 
later  flight.  These  also  went  in  dry  and 
nice,  with  little  disturbance  when  setting 
in.  The  last  third  was  left  out  till  the  fore 
part  of  December,  or  the  usual  time  of  set- 
ting in.  There  had  been  rains  and  snows, 
with  much  freezing  weather;  and  as  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  further  flight  I 
thought  best  to  set  them  in  before  the  hives 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  The 
hives  were  now  frozen  down,  so  that,  in 
prying  them  up,  there  was  quite  a  cracking 
and  consequent  jarring,  which  disturbed 
the  bees  so  that  they  came  out  all  over  the 
fronts  of  the  hives,  after  they  were  in  the 
cellar,  and  many  flew  out  on  the  way.  I 
then  learned  that  bees  could  be  set  in  the 
cellar  with  much  less  disturbance  when  the 
weather  was  about  as  warm  outside  as  in- 
side the  cellar,  and  all  of  my  experience 
since  has  told  me  that  any  time  after  Octo- 
ber, when  every  thing  is  dry  and  nice,  with 


the  mercury  at  from  40  to  50,  it  is  time  to 
hustle  the  bees  in. 

"As  I  had  no  provisions  otherwise,  of 
course  those  set  in  the  cellar  last  had  to  be 
set  out  first.  Again,  I  found  them  easily 
disturbed  when  setting  out,  showing  that 
they  had  hardly  quieted  down  in  all  winter, 
or  else  remembered  their  experience  of  the 
fall  previous.  When  all  were  out,  there 
seemed  little  difference  as  to  their  average 
strength,  although,  if  any,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  first  set  in.  Later  on,  however,  those 
last  set  in  and  first  out  suffered  quite  a  bit 
from  spring  dwindling,  thus  proving  that 
they  had  not  been  as  quiet  as  the  others 
during  the  winter." 

"But  what  about  those  set  in  before  the 
good  flight,  and  those  immediately  after- 
ward?" 

"  Between  the  first  and  second  lot  set  in  I 
could  see  no  difference,  this  proving  that  a 
late  fall  flight  was  not  quite  as  necessary  as 
I  had  always  supposed.  I  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  leaving  colonies  out 
later  than  the  fore  part  of  November,  pro- 
viding all  is  in  readiness  for  their  being  put 
in,  other  than  their  having  a  very  late  flight. 
On  the  contrary,  by  leaving  them  out  be- 
yond a  prospect  of  getting  them  in  all  dry 
and  nice,  generally  resulting  in  a  day  when 
the  hives  are  frozen  down,  we  are  inviting 
poor  wintering.  All  concede  that  bees  will 
not  winter  as  well  with  the  inside  of  the  hive 
covered  with  frost,  which  melts  as  soon  as 
placed  in  the  cellar,  thus  causing  every 
thing  inside  of  the  hive  to  be  damp,  even  if 
the  hi\e  is  not  soaked  to  quite  an  extent 
from  wet  weather,  which  is  more  likely  than 
the  other  way  with  late  cellaring." 

"But  tell  me  something  about  the  cellar 
— the  right  temperature  to  be  maintained, 
etc." 

"The  character  of  the  cellar  has  much  to 
do  with  successful  wintering.  Unless  an 
even  temperature,  or  as  nearly  as  possible 
between  40  and  48  degrees,  staying  the  larg- 
er part  of  the  time  between  43  and  45,  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  bees  left  in  good 
chalT  -  packed  hives  on  their  summer 
stands." 

"  But  will  not  the  warmth  of  the  bees  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  cellar  about  where  it 
should  be?" 

"Not  by  any  means.  If  that  were  so,  a 
room  above  ground  would  be  all  right.  The 
worst  wintering  I  have  ever  known  has  been 
in  rooms  partly  above  ground,  such  as  a 
basement  under  a  shed  or  barn,  one  in  which 
the  mercury  would  go  down  a  little  below 
freezing,  and  stay  there  most  of  the  lime. 
No,  the  cellar  should  stay  between  40  and 
48  whether  there  are  bees  in  it  or  not,  to  be 
of  the  best  service  in  wintering  bees.  Where 
it  takes  the  bees  to  keep  the  temperature  up 
in  very  cold  weather,  it  will  be  very  jiiuch 
too  warm  in  mild  spells  during  winter,  and 
especially  so  in  early  spring  before  it  is  time 
to  set  them  out.  And,  besides,  the  bees  must 
'burn  '  a  much  larger  quantity  of  honey  to 
keej)  up  the  needed  temperature  when  the 
cellar  is  cold,  even  could  they  do  this." 
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General  Correspondence 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


How  Dr.  Miller  Succeeded   in  Treating  European 

Foul  Brood  by  Both  the  Alexander  and 

the  McEvoy  Plan. 


BY  DR.    C.    C.    MILLER. 


[After  we  visited  Mr.  S.  D.  House,  and  learned  of 
his  experience  in  treating  European  foul  brood  by 
tlie  Alexander  plan,  as  related  on  page  611  editori- 
ly.  in  our  issue  lor  Oct.  1,  we  had  a  curiosity  to 
know  how  Dr.  Miller  was  coming  on,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly wrote  him,  asking  him  to  give  us  his 
final  conclusions.  We  suggested  at  the  time  that 
if  he  would  get  rid  of  his  sprinkling  of  black  blood 
the  problem  would  be  much  simpler  for  him.  The 
following  is  the  article  which  he  sends  in  reply.— 
Ed.] 

At  the  close  of  last  year  I  went  into  win- 
ter quarters  with  the  expectation  —  indeed, 
rather  with  the  desire  —  that  I  might  have 
cases  of  European  foul  brood  to  deal  with 
this  year,  so  that  I  might  learn  more  about 
the  disease.  I  was  not  disappointed.  The 
dij;ease  appeared  in  greater  or  less  degree  in 
27  hives.  It  appeared  in  those  that  had 
been  treated  by  the  modified  Alexander 
treatment,  and  also  in  those  that  had  been 
brushed  upon  foundation.  H(jw  much  of  it 
came  from  outside  apiaries  there  is  no  way 
of  telling;  but  I  suspect  I  would  have  had 
enough  to  fool  with  if  there  had  not  been 
any  surrounding  apiaries. 

i'here  was  no  very  bad  case.  Indeed,  in 
11  of  the  cases  there  were  so  few  bad  cells 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  med- 
dle, and  the  bees  cleaned  up  of  their  own 
accord.  Last  year  my  chief  effort  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  disease.  This  year  I  didn't 
care  for  that  so  much  as  to  learn  more  about 
it,  so  my  efforts  were  more  or  less  experi- 
mental. Last  year,  by  a  mere  blunder,  I 
departed  from  the  Alexander  method  to  the 
extent  of  giving  the  diseased  colony  a  virgin 
qtieen  ten  days  sooner  than  the  regular 
Alexander  recipe  called  for.  As  that  had 
succeeded,  my  chief  effort  this  year  was  to 
see  whether  another  ten  days  might  not  be 
cut  out.  So  in  most  cases  I  destroyed  or  re- 
moved the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  to  the  colony  a  virgin.  That  would 
generally  leave  the  colony  eight  or  ten  days 
withotit  a  laying  queen.  In  several  cases 
tlie  virgin  failed,  and  a  second  virgin  was 
given,  which  increased  the  time  of  queen- 
lessness;  but  I  did  not  see  any  difference  in 
results;  and,  so  far  as  I  now  see,  just  as 
good  results  can  be  had  from  this  shortened 
treatment  as  by  giving  the  full  Alexander 
time. 

'J'here  can  be  no  question  that  if  just  as 
good  results  can  be  had  by  giving  a  virgin 
immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  queen 
in>i,ead  of  waiting  the  regulation  twenty 
days,  there  will  be  a  great  gain.  I  think  I 
hear  some  one  say,  "You  do  well  to  put  in 
that  'if.'     Now,  why  not  wait  till  you  have 


tried  the  matter  more  fully,  instead  of  rush- 
ing into  print  with  your  half-baked  ideas 
and  dreams?"  True  enough;  that  would 
be  a  good  way.  But,  in  the  meantime,  if  I 
tell  about  what  I  have  tried,  some  one  else 
may  help  to  try  the  matter  more  fully.  Be- 
sides, it  would  have  been  worth  many  a 
dollar  to  me  if,  before  I  had  melted  up  good 
combs  by  the  hundred  last  year,  some  one 
had  told  me  that  he  had  made  even  a  par- 
tial success  by  giving  a  virgin  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  queen. 

And  right  here  I  want  again  to  record  my 
thanks  to  the  editor  of  Gleanings,  who  in- 
sisted that  I  should  give  a  trial  to  the  Alex- 
ander treatment,  which  I  did  only  after  hav- 
ing treated  most  cases  by  the  McEvoy  plan. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  trying  to  please  him, 
I  doubt  if  I  would  have  tried  unqueening 
at  all. 

No.  67  was  a  weakling,  of  three  brood  or 
less,  that  ha  1  bad  brood.  It  went  queen- 
less  of  its  own  accord,  and  reared  a  young 
queen,  but  remained  diseased.  That  con- 
firmed, if  such  a  thing  needed  confirmation, 
what  Mr.  Alexander  had  insisted  upon,  that 
a  colony  must  be  strong  to  overcome  the 
disease. 

No.  12  and  No.  14  were  diseased,  neither 
of  them  strong.  I  caged  the  queen  of  No. 
14,  took  the  hive  from  its  stand,  ])ut  in  its 
place  an  empty  hive  in  which  were  clean 
combs  and  a  frame  of  brood  from  a  healthy 
colony;  and  in  this  hive  I  put  the  caged 
queen.  The  object  of  caging  the  queen  was 
merely  to  keep  her  in  the  hive  until  she 
would  have  enough  company  to  hold  her 
there.  Understand,  there  was  not  a  bee  iij 
the  hive  except  the  caged  queen;  but  imme- 
diately the  field  bees  began  to  return  to  the 
hive;  and  as  soon  as  a  few  had  returned  I 
liberated  the  queen.  The  colony  was  very 
weak,  but  when  brood  appeared  it  was  all 
perfectly  clean.  Later  on,  however,  there  was 
some  bad  brood.  Did  it  come  from  outside? 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  could  have 
come  from  inside,  for  there  were  no  workers 
in  the  hive  except  such  as  returned  to  the 
hive  from  the  field,  and  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  a  bee  going  from  a  diseased 
colony  to  the  field  carries  no  disease  with  it, 
for  on  this  depends  wholly  the  success  of 
the  Baldridge  plan.  Anyhow,  if  those  bees 
brought  the  disease  it  should  have  shown 
in  the  first  brood. 

The  brood  and  bees  taken  from  No.  14 
were  given  to  No.  12,  whose  queen  had  been 
killed  four  days  previously.  The  next  day 
a  virgin  was  given,  and  in  due  time  she  be- 
gan laying.  Forty  days  after  the  killing  of 
the  olcl  queen.  No.  12  was  found  clean;  but 
two  weeks  later  still,  some  bad  brood  was 
present.  Was  that  bad  brood  imported,  or 
was  it  a  home  jiroduct?  I'd  give  something 
to  know. 

In  spite  of  the  final  apparent  failure  of 
Nos.  12  and  14,  I  think  the  plan  is  worth 
further  trial,  for  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
each  of  them  got  the  disease  finally  from  the 
outside.  But  if  I  were  trying  the  same  ihing 
over  again  I  would  kill  the  queen  of  No.  12 
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on  the  same  day  as  giving  the  virgin  and 
the  bees  and  brood  from  the  other  colony. 

In  general  I  have  much  faith  in  this 
treatment:  Make  the  diseased  colony  strong 
by  adding  brood  or  youny  bees;  kill  the 
queen;  give  a  virgin  or  a  queen-cell,  and 
then  trust  the  bees  to  do  the  rest.  I  know 
that  cuts  twenty  days  off  the  regular  Alex- 
ander treatment,  but  I  believe  it  will  work, 
because  it  did  work  in  nearly  all  —  and  I 
think  in  all — the  cases  in  which  it  was  fair- 
ly tried. 

Marengo,  111. 

[As  the  Alexander  plan  has  been  spoken 
of  considerably  of  late  it  seems  pertinent  to 
republish  it  just  as  Mr.  Alexander  gave  it 
to  our  readers  in  1905,  after  he  had  cured 
his  entire  apiary  of  700  colonies  withovit  so 
much  as  destroying  a  comb,  and  here  it  is: 

This  cure  is  on  the  line  of  introducing  new  blood 
into  the  apiary,  which  will  necessitate  getting  a 
choice  Italian  breeding-queen,  one  of  the  best  hon- 
ey-gathering strains  that  can  be  procured.  For 
this  special  purpose  I  prefer  quite  yellow  Italians. 
Now  for  the  cure. 

Go  to  every  diseased  colony  you  have  and  build 
it  up  either  by  giving  frames  of  maturing  brood  or 
uniting  two  or  more  until  you  have  them  fairly 
strong.  After  this,  go  over  every  one  and  remove 
the  queen;  then  in  nine  days  go  over  them  ?gain, 
and  be  sure  to  destroy  every  maturing  queen-cell, 
or  virgin  if  any  have  hatched.  Then  go  to  your 
breeding-queen  and  take  enough  of  her  newly 
hatched  larvse  to  rear  enough  queen-cells  from  to 
supply  each  one  of  your  diseased  queenless  colonies 
with  a  ripe  queen-cell  or  virgin  just  hatclied.  These 
are  to  be  introduced  to  your  diseased  colonies  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  you  have  removed  their  old 
queen,  and  not  one  hour  .sooner,  for  upon  this  very 
point  your  whole  success  depends;  for  your  young 
queen  must  not  commence  to  lay  until  three  or 
four  days  after  the  last  of  the  old  brood  is  hatched, 
or  27  days  from  the  time  you  remove  the  old  queen. 
If'  you  are  very  careful  about  this  matter  of  time 
between  the  last  of  the  old  brood  hatching  and  the 
young  queen  commencing  to  lay,  you  will  find  the 
bees  will  clean  out  their  breeding-combs  for  this 
young  queen  so  that  she  will  fill  them  with  as  fine 
healthy  brood  as  a  hive  ever  contained.  This  I 
have  seen  in  several  hundred  hives,  and  have  nev- 
er seen  a  cell  of  the  disease  in  a  hive  after  being 
treated  as  above  described. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  combs  or 
honey  from  the  diseased  colony;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary to  disinfect  any  thing  about  the  hive.  Simply 
remove  the  old  queen,  and  be  sure  the  young 
queen  does  not  commence  to  lay  until  three  or  four 
days  after  the  old  brood  is  all  hatched.  This  treat- 
ment with  young  Italian  queens  is  a  perfect  cure 
for  black  or  European  foul  brood. 

In  regard  to  those  old  queens  that  were  formerly 
in  your  old  hives,  I  think  it  best  to  kill  them  when 
you  first  take  them  from  their  colonies  —  not  that 
the  queen  is  responsible  for  the  disease,  for  I  am 
sure  she  is  not;  but  a  young  Italian  queen  that  has 
been  reared  from  a  choice  honey-gathering  strain 
is  worth  so  much  more  to  you  that  I  can  not  advise 
saving  these  old  queens. 

I  have  experimented  along  this  line  considerably, 
and  found,  after  the  colony  has  been  without  a 
queen  27  days,  as  above  directed,  it  will  usually  be 
safe  to  give  them  one  of  these  old  queens,  and  the 
cure  will  be  the  same.  Still,  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, so  I  advise  killing  them  at  once. 

Now  a  few  words  about  your  breeding-queen.  Buy 
one  of  the  very  best  you  can  for  this  purpose;  for 
upon  her  real  merits  rests  the  true  value  of  your 
apiary  hereafter.  I  would  buy  a  three-comb  nucle- 
us with  this  valuable  queen,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  in 
introducing  her  to  a  full  colony. 

Api^arently  Dr.  Miller  has  been  very 
largely  successful,  even  with  his  old  strain 
of  hybrids;  but  we  presume  he  would  be 
much  more  successful  if  he  would  eliminate 
his  black  blood,  which,  apparently,  he  pro- 


poses to  do.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
we  could  save  the  old  combs  from  colonies 
affected  with  European  (black)  foul  brood. 
At  other  times  we  could  readily  see  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  apply  the  shake-out 
or  what  is  generally  called  the  McEvoy 
plan. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  (we  can't  arrive 
at  a  positive  conclusion  yet)  that  European 
foul  brood  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  bee- 
keepers who  use  exclusively  Italian  blood 
of  vigorous  stock  need  not  make  very  much 
headway  if  any  at  all.  If  E.  W.  Alexander 
originally,  and  later  Mr.  S.  D.  House  and 
Mr.  Irving  Kenyon,  have  no  trouble  from 
the  disease  when  the  neighbors  have  it  all 
around  them,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  others  can  enjov  the  same  immunity 
providing  they  introduce  Italian  blood  and 
follow  either  the  McEvoy  or  the  Alexander 
treatment  according  to  conditions.  Amer- 
ican foul  brood,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
continue  to  have  its  terrors,  even  to  the  up- 
to-date  bee-keeper;  for  this  disease  does  not, 
apparently,  yield  so  readily  to  treatment  as 
the  European  type. — Ed.] 


ADVERTISING   HONEY, 


How  to  Get  it  Before  the  Public  in  the  Most  Force- 
ful Manner, 


BY   E.    G.    HAND. 


That  article  on  advertising  honey,  page 
558,  Sept.  1,  brings  up  a  phase  of  the  honey 
business  that  is  entirely  too  much  neglect- 
ed. As  one  who  for  ten  years  has  been  in 
the  bee-keeping  and  honey  business,  and 
who,  during  the  same  time,  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  science  of  advertising,  I  have 
many  times  wondered  that  the  advertising 
of  honey  has  been  so  almost  (in  fact,  I  might 
safely  say  practically  entirely)  neglected. 

Here  and  there  one  may  see,  occasionally, 
in  a  local  paper,  the  announcement  by  a 
merchant  that  he  has  received  a  consign- 
ment of  honey,  and  now  and  then  the  big 
city  stores  mention  it  casually  among  their 
wares;  but  as  for  any  organized  or  earnest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  honey-producers, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  to  bring 
their  product  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  I  have 
yet  to  see  the  first  instance  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that  the  various  concoctions 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  "corn  syr- 
up "  have  such  an  enormous  sale?  Read 
the  papers  and  magazines,  and  you  will 
quickly  find  out;  for  you  will  see  their  names 
and  illustrations  staring  you  in  the  face  ev- 
erywhere you  turn,  while  it  is  rather  the  ex- 
ception than  the  rule  to  see  the  word  "hon- 
ey "  in  print.  As  a  consequence,  the  average 
bee-keeper  is  probably  more  familiar  with 
the  alleged  merits  of  these  products  and 
their  ilk  than  he  is  with  the  real  merits  of 
his  own  stock  in  trade.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  hundred  and  one  cereal  prepara- 
tions which  have  invaded  the  market  with- 
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in  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  now  are  to 
be  found  regularly  on  most  tables. 

This  should  not  be.  The  honey  industry 
is  big  enough  and  rich  enough  to  invest  a 
few  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  a  publicity 
campaiga,  which,  if  properly  conducted, 
would  produce  results  beyond  the  imagin- 
ings of  any  one  who  has  never  advertised 
in  the  present-day  sense  of  the  word. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  profits  in  the 
honey  business  would  not  stand  for  an  ex- 
pensive advertising  campaign.  The  man 
who  raises  this  objection,  however,  is  simply 
mistaking  cause  for  effect.  It  would  be  a 
very  short  time,  under  a  scientifically  con- 
ducted system  of  publicity,  until  the  demand 
for  honey — real  honey,  bearing  the  brand  of 
purity  advertised,  whatever  that  might  be 
— would  be  such  as  to  advance  the  price  to 
a  figure  which  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  a  dozen  times  over. 

Local  advertising  by  individual  bee-keep- 
ers is  as  sadly  neglected  as  is  general  adver- 
tising by  the  fraternity  at  large,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  national  and  local  associations. 
My  own  experience  has  been,  however,  that 
it  can  be  made  productive  of  just  as  great 
results  locally  as  the  other  scheme  would 
produce  nationally;  but,  like  the  larger  cam- 
paign, it  must  be  properly  and  intelligently 
conducted.  A  "standing"  advertisement, 
as  suggested  in  the  article  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  one,  is  perhaps  better  than 
none;  but  little  more  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 
It  will  catch  the  person  who  is  out  looking 
for  honey — the  person  who  would  most  like- 
ly eventually  find  his  way  to  the  advertiser 
any  way — but  in  the  person  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  using  honey  it  excites  no  inter- 
est (unless,  possibly,  to  make  him  wonder 
what  sort  of  flower  a  "  bonney  "  is.  The  fact 
that  the  advertisement  is  cheap  is  little  rec- 
ommendation from  a  business  point  of  view. 
It  is  not  cost,  but  results,  that  count  in  ad- 
vertising. 

A  few  years  ago,  through  the  judicious 
use  of  a  small  space  in  a  local  weekly  paper 
I  disposed  of  more  honey  in  my  home  town 
than  it  had  ever  used  before,  a  great  deal  of 
it  first  hand,  right  from  myself  to  the  cus- 
tomer (without  any  peddling),  and  the  rest 
through  the  local  grocery  store»:,  while 
"farmers'  "  honey  was  beingoflfered  for  sale 
in  the  same  stores  at  a  price  20  per  cent  low- 
er than  I  received.  Of  course,  a  previous 
reputation  for  producing  a  first-class  article 
helped  the  campaign,  but  tlie  advertising 
rounded  it  off  nicely. 

The  first  requisite  in  an  advertisement, 
whether  it  be  of  honey  or  anything  else,  is 
that  it  shall  be  news,  and  that  it  shall  con- 
tmue  to  be  news,  and  to  make  people  read 
it,  and  look  for  it,  every  time  it  appears,  and 
to  miss  it  when  it  fails  to  appear,  which  lat- 
ter event,  in  a  really  properly  conducted 
campaign,  should  never  occur.  The  stand- 
ing advertisement  is  news  tne  first  time  it 
appears,  or  the  first  time  a  reader  sees  it, 
afier  which  it  is  about  as  interesting  as  a 
story  of  an  accident  published  in  the  same 
type  time  after  time. 


It  will  pay  any  bee-keeper  who  has  any 
considerable  amount  of  honey  to  sell,  and 
who  wants  to  get  all  there  is  in  it,  without 
the  intervention  of  too  many  middlemen, 
to  take  a  space,  even  though  it  be  a  very 
small  one,  in  his  local  paper,  and  tell  a  story 
no  matter  how  short,  so  that  it  is  interest- 
mg,  about  his  honey  or  his  bees,  and  a  dif- 
fereiit  one  each  issue,  be  it  daily  or  weekly. 
Don't  let  the  story  become  old,  or  the  pub- 
lic will  begin  to  lose  interest  in  it,  even  after 
it  has  been  rejuvenated,  even  as  they  will 
lose  interest  in  your  good  honey  should  they 
by  any  chance  ever  get  a  can  of  inferior  hon- 
ey bearing  your  label. 

Cobalt,  Ont. 


S0Z4E    EXPERIMENTS     ON     STIMULATIVE 
FEEDING. 


Undue  Stimulation   Out  of  Season   Wears  Out 
Queen  so  that  She  is  Likely  to  Fail  During 
the  Height  of  the  Honey-flow. 


By  AliBIN  PLATZ. 


I  have  a  small  apiary  within  one  mile  of 
the  heart  of  Cincinnati;  and  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  last  summer  and  early  this  spring 
I  conducted  some  experiments  'on  stimula- 
tive feeding,  selecting  for  the  purpose  two 
colonies  which  were  practically  equal  in 
strength— i.  e.,  the  number  of  bees,  and  the 
amount  of  brood  and  stores.  Both  had 
queens  of  the  same  age,  having  been  hatch- 
ed during  the  fore  part  of  July,  1909.  Decid- 
ing to  use  hives  No.  1  and  No.  3  I  commenc- 
ed operations  by  placing  an  Alexander  feed- 
er under  hive  No.  3;  and  every  night,  just 
before  dusk  I  fed  this  colony  one  pint  of 
warm  syrup  (equal  parts  of  sugar  and  wa- 
ter). I  continued  feeding  until  our  first 
frost.  I  started  feeding  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  other  colony.  No.  1,  I  did 
nothing  to.  On  Oct.  19,  while  packing  my 
colonies  for  winter  I  carefully  examined  both 
colonies  and  noted  that  the  stimulated  one 
was  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the  other, 
and  weighed  fully  20  lbs.  more.  I  may  add 
that  I  prepare  my  colonies  for  winter  by 
placing  a  half-depth  super  filled  with  rags 
and  dry  leaves  on  top  of  the  brood-chambers, 
and  have  never  lost  a  colony  packed  this 
way.  Having  replaced  the  frames  and  noted 
that  the  queens  were  all  right,  I  left  them 
on  their  summer  stands,  not  to  touch  them 
again  until  the  following  spring. 

On  March  4  the  bees  commenced  to  carry 
in  loads  of  pollen,  so  I  at  once  put  the  feed-  * 
er  under  hive  No.  3  again,  and  fed  it  one 
pint  of  warm  syrup  every  evening.  The 
first  week  in  May  I  opened  both  hives,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  hive  No.  3  literally 
boiling  over  with  bees,  and  eight  frames  out 
of  the  ten  almost  solid  with  brood  in  all 
stages,  but  very  little  honey.  I  at  once  put 
on  a  second  story  of  extracting-combs  to 
give  the  queen  plenty  of  room.  Locust- 
trees  being  in  bloom  now,  I  stopped  feeding. 
On  opening  hive  No.  1  I  was  disappointed 
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at  its  apparently  poor  condition,  having 
only  about  five  frames  of  brood  and  a  mod- 
erate number  of  bees.  But  conditions  were 
soon  reversed.  White  clover  commenced  to 
bloom,  and  at  the  same  time  hive  No.  3 
steadily  commenced  to  lose  in  strength  while 
its  partner,  No.  1,  forged  ahead  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Its  queen  was  larger  and  more  ac- 
tive, filling  every  available  cell  with  eggs, 
while  the  bees  had  almost  filled  the  second 
story  with  honey.  All  this  time  hive  No.  3 
steadily  lost  in  strength,  and  on  .luly  8  the 
queen  was  superseded.  No  doubt  the  stim- 
ulus caused  by  feeding  induced  the  queen 
to  overexert  herself,  and  the  result  was  that 
she  played  out  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
in  her  prime.  This  hive  remained  rather 
weak  all  summer,  and  gave  me  only  40  lbs. 
of  surplus  honey  (extracted)  while  hive  No. 
1  gave  92  lbs.,  also  about  25  lbs.  of  sealed 
combs,  which  I  reserved  for  emergency  in 
case  any  colony  should  be  short  of  stores 
this  fall  or  next  spring.  I  am  convinced 
that,  when  all  colonies  have  sufTicient  stores, 
it  is  unwise  to  feed,  and  cause  the  queen  to 
expend  her  energy  when  it  is  not  needed  as 
much  as  during  or  just  before  the  main 
honey-flow. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  No.  1  swarm- 
ed (due  to  carelessness  on  my  part  by  over- 
looking some  queen-cells)  I  am  sure  my  sur- 
plus from  this  colony  would  almost  have 
been  doubled.  At  this  writing  the  stimu- 
lated colony  has  very  little  brood  and  only 
a  fair  number  of  bees,  while  all  of  the  others 
are  in  excellent  shape.  I  believe  that  colo- 
nies which  are  left  quite  alone  are  the  ones 
which  give  us  the  best  results,  and  that  the 
bees  know  better  than  we  when  to  rear  brood 
and  when  to  retract. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  17. 


ESTABLISHING  A  MARKET  FOR  HONEY  IN 
THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


BY  J.  J.  WILDER. 


It  is  very  encouraging  for  a  bee-keei)er  to 
have  a  ready  demand  for  the  honey  that  he 
produces,  especially  when  he  can  feel  sure  of 
all  returns;  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
create  enthusiasm  in  a  bee-keeper  quicker 
than  to  have  orders  for  twice  as  much  hon- 
ey as  he  can  produce  each  season.  If  the 
people  living  in  rural  districts  are  supplied, 
this  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 

On  the  public  highways,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  I  have  established  what  I  call 
my  "  honey  stations."  A  farmer  every  five 
or  six  miles  is  kept  supplied  with  honey  as 
long  as  my  supply  lasts.  Most  of  these 
farmers  live  near  one  of  my  apiaries  or  else 
at  some  point  to  which  I  can  carry  the  hon- 
ey without  greatly  inconveniencing  myself. 
I  carry  out  about  as  much  honey  as  I  think 
.  will  be  needed  when  I  go  to  bring  in  a  load 
or  to  work  in  an  apiary.  Sometimes  the 
supply  at  one  or  more  of  the  stations  runs 
lo.v  before  I  return  again;  and,  when  so,  tlie 


parties  v§ry  often  stop  at  my  packing-house 
while  in  the  city,  and  carry  out  a  supply 
themselves. 

Usually,  at  each  of  the  stations  there  is  a 
sign,  "  Honey  for  Sale,"  and  it  is  surprising 
how  much  honey  is  disposed  of  in  this  way 
to  passersby.  Many  city  people  while  driv- 
ing through  the  country  patronize  these  sta- 
tions rather  than  buy  their  honey  in  the 
city.  Also  many  tourists  buy  quantilies 
and  carry  it  to  neighboring  States.  Even 
the  chicken-peddlers  load  it  in  their  wagons 
and  carry  it  in  this  way  for  miles  around. 
They  sell  it  or  exchange  it  for  eggs,  chickens, 
butter,  and  other  farm  produce.  (This  last 
idea  I  got  in  Texas  in  my  boyhood  days 
when  my  father  was  jieddling.) 

The  honey  is  all  sold  to  these  stations  at 
regular  wholesale  prices,  the  peddlers  pay- 
ing cash  for  what  they  buy,  and  the  "sta- 
tioners "  pay  as  it  is  sold.  The  honey  that 
I  have  reference  to  is  extracted  or  chunk 
honey,  put  uj)  in  pint,  quart,  and  half-}:al- 
lon  Mason  fruit-jars,  and  also  in  one,  two, 
five,  and  ten  pound  pails.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  any  crating.  I  have  found  that 
this  is  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  honey, 
and  the  quickest  way  to  establish  a  sure 
market.  I  have  to  resort  to  the  city  mar- 
kets to  dispose  of  a  part  of  my  crop,  but  it 
is  not  as  satisfactory  a  way. 

Cordele,  Ga. 


WHY  YOUNG  BEES  ARE  SOMETIMES  DRIV- 
EN  OUT  OF  THE  HIVES. 


BY  C.    W.    POWELL. 


On  p.  56(5,  Sept.  1,  Mr.  E.  G.  Pettit  wants 
to  know  the  reason  why  his  bees  are  killing 
the  young  bees.  I  happen  to  know  ihe 
cause  and  the  remedy.  The  cause  is  lack 
of  stores;  and  the  remedy,  of  course,  is  feed- 
ing. This  puzzled  me  for  several  years,  for 
I  kept  seeing  young  bees,  that  were  appar- 
ently sound  and  healthy,  thrown  out  of  ihe 
hive  in  great  numbers.  I  also  noted  that 
some  hives  would  suddenly  become  greatly 
reduced  in  bees,  but  until  this  season  I  did 
not  discover  the  cause  and  apply  a  reinedy. 
As  often  before,  I  found  droves  of  young 
bees  running  away  from  the  hives.  I  watch- 
ed until  I  located  the  hive  they  came  from, 
then  looked  into  it  and  found  there  was  no 
honey,  so  I  began  feeding,  and  the  trouble 
ceased  at  once.  Young  bees  are  \  ery  greedy, 
and  the  old  bees  will  sacrifice  the  young 
ones  before  they  will  starve  themselves.  It 
is  very  important  to  watch  carefully,  for  it 
is  useless  to  feed  for  stimulative  purposes 
unless  sufTicient  food  is  supplied  for  hatch- 
ing brood. 

MUST      WHITE  -  SWEET  -  CLOVER       SEED      BE 
HULLED  TO   GERMINATE    QUICKLY? 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the 
germinating  of  the  hulled  and  unhuUed 
sweet- clover  seed,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  the  seed  must  be  hulled  or  else 
it  will  not  germinate  for  several  months. 
I  took  a  handful  of  seed  this  fall,  covered 
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it  upon  the  ground,  and  wet  it.  It  was 
up  in  ten  days.  This  was  the  white 
variety.  Sweet  clover  will  not  bloom  the 
same  year  it  comes  up,  no  matter  how  high 
it  grows  —  at  least  this  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. In  one  sense  it  is  an  annual.  If 
the  seed  gets  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  ripe, 
or  in  time  to  come  up  that  fall,  it  will  bloom 
the  following  season,  and  so  on;  but  it  must 
have  two  seasons'  growth.  My  experience 
has  been  entirely  with  the  white,  so  I  know 
nothing  about  the  yellow  variety. 

QUEEX   LAYING  IN   QUEEX-CELL-S. 

Does  a  queen  lay  in  queen-cells?  If  so, 
the  theory  that  worker  eggs  are  laid  in 
worker-cells  and  drone  eggs  in  drone-cells, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  cells,  is  exploded. 
The  queen  surely  could  not  lay  a  worker 
egg  in  a  queen-ceil  if  the  size  of  the  cell 
counts  for  any  thing. 

AN  UNDERSIZED  QUEEN  THAT  MADE  A  LOT 
OF  TROUBLE. 

I  once  thought  I  had  a  colony  of  queen- 
killers,  as  I  gave  queens  and  cells  repeated- 
ly, the  bees  destroying  them  all.  I  had 
gone  over  the  combs  time  and  again  with- 
out finding  the  queen;  but  one  day  when  I 
opened  the  hive  1  saw  a  ball  on  the  bottom- 
board,  and  when  I  picked  it  up  and  scatter- 
ed the  bees  I  found  a  bee  about  the  size  of  a 
worker,  but  shaped  more  like  a  queen.  I 
killed  it,  and  this  ended  the  trouble.  Now, 
if  I  had  scattered  these  combs  of  bees  around 
among  other  hives,  this  dimiautive  queen 
would  have  been  killed.  Until  she  was 
turned  on  her  back  she  looked  like  a  work- 
er, but  the  under  side  of  her  was  very  differ- 
ent. 

Joplin,  Mo. 

A    SHORT    CROP    IN    IMPERIAL  VALLEY, 
CAL. 


Cotton-fields  Taking  the    Place  of  Alfalfa-ranges. 


BY  J.    W.    GEORGE. 


k 


As  the  season  of  1910  is  coming  to  a  close 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  just 
what  the  results  were  in  Imperial  \'alley. 
I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  our  best 
bee-men,  and  find  that  they  are  all  agreed 
that  we  are  short  in  our  crop.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, our  bee-inspector,  estimates  we  are 
short  about  one-third  of  the  normal  crop, 
while  Mr.  Perkins,  who  is  a  clcser  observer, 
estimates  the  shortage  to  be  about  half  a 
case. 

The  question  is,  why  is  our  crop  short? 
In  my  o]nnion,  there  is  just  one  answer; 
and  that  is,  there  has  been  too  much  of  the 
alfalfa-range  jjlowed  up  and  put  into  cotton. 
The  farmers  have  the  cotton  craze;  and 
where  it  will  all  end  is  problematical.  It 
now  looks  very  much  as  though  the  bee- 
men  would  have  to  seek  new  ranges,  for  the 
cotton  acreage  will  be  increased  very  large- 
ly next  year;  and  if  this  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  alfalfa,  what  will  the  crop  be  next 
year  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  down 
one-third  this  vear? 


Cotton  may  be  a  good  honey-plant  in 
some  places,  but  it  has  not  proved  so  here 
as  yet;  and  I  fear  that  many  of  us  will  find 
ourselves  in  an  unenviable  position  next 
spring,  for  the  cotton  bloom  does  not  come 
in  this  locality  until  the  strength  of  the 
colony  is  spent.  Then  when  it  does  come, 
the  bees  breed  up  wonderfully;  but  by  the 
time,  the  colonies  get  strong  enough  to  store 
surplus,  the  cool  nights  arrive  and  the  hivf  s 
are  full  to  overflowing  with  bees  with  no 
honey  in  the  combs,  and  the  nights  too 
cool  for  the  cotton  to  secrete  nectar. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions;  but  I 
am  not  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook;  and 
to  those  who  contemplate  coming  into  the 
valley  to  keep  bees  I  would  say,  make  haste 
slowly  until  we  see  what  efTect  the  cotton  is 
going  to  have  on  the  bee  industry  here. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  water  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  season,  and  all  that  can  be 
heard  on  our  streets  is  the  water  shortage 
and  the  future  of  cotton  in  Imperial  Valley. 
In  a  way  it  is  very  similar  to  the  conditioa 
three  years  ago  when  every  one  had  tl.e 
cantaloup  fever.  The  people  Avent  canta- 
loup crazy,  and  there  was  but  one  remedy — 
get  "stung."'  However,  cotton  is  a  staple, 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  had 
come  to  stay,  so  that,  from  a  bee-keeping 
standpoint,  the  future  looks  very  discourag- 
ing, and  I  myself  am  beginning  to  womllr 
where  I  can  go  to  be  sure  of  a  crop. 

The  same  men  operated  the  same  bees 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  last  year; 
but  this  year  I  have  noted  that  we  are  very 
short  in  our  yield.  We  got  a  very  good 
price  for  our  honey,  which  balanced  things 
up  somewhat;  but  if  there  is  a  big  crop  on 
the  coast  next  year,  and  the  cotton  acreage 
increases  while  the  alfalfa  decreases,  where 
shall  we  be? 

Imperial,  Cal. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 


The  Apiarian  Exhibit  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept. 
5-8,  1910. 


BY  BURTON   N.    GATES. 


An  extraordinary  display  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  amount  exceeding  half  a 
ton,  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Holmes,  «  f 
Shoreham,  Vermont,  but  which,  throupli 
courtesy  to  the  less  professional  and  exteii- 
sive  bee-keepers,  was  not  entered  in  compe- 
tition. Mr.  Holmes  says  his  crop  was  en- 
tirely removed  before  the  first  of  Angus', 
having  come  exclusively  from  basswood  and 
clover.  One  seldom  sees  finer  honey,  espe- 
cially that  which  is  produced  in  New  En;:- 
land.  Besides  the  superior  quality  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  product,  both  in  flavor  and  color, 
is  the  even  grading  and  "jDolishing"  of  h  s 
sections.  Buyers  of  this  "  Red,  White,  and 
Blue  "  brand  of  comb  honey  have  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  they  are  always  certain  to 
find  all  sections  alike  in  a  case.  This  i>  a 
worthy  example  for  i)ackers  of  comb  honey. 
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Mr.  Holmes'  exhibit  was  well  displayed, 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  facilities  for  displaying  the  compara- 
tive exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  were  poor. 
For  instance,  the  comb  honey  was  found  in 
a  Lclass  ice-chest,  which  stood  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner of  the  hall.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
lor  visitors  to  gain  any  idea  of  the  quality 
of  the  honey  shown.  The  fact  that  the 
lii  inagement  does  not  provide  better  space 
and  more  liberal  premiums  or  a  larger  sched- 
ule is  declared  to  be  preventing  the  bee- 
keepers from  entering  their  products.  Yet 
those  who  were  ambitious  enough  to  make 
exhibits  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Three  premiums  were  offered  in  each  of 
three  classes.  There  were  several  competi- 
tors in  each  of  the  honey  classes,  and  but 
one  in  the  class  calling  for  a  "  colony  of  bees 
in  8  or  10  frame  hive."  Premiums  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Comb  honey,  10  sec- 
tions, 1st  prize,  $2.00,  Harry  G.  Sheppard, 
Globe  Village,  Mass.  Second  prize,  $1.50, 
J.  Sidney  Whittermore,  I^eicester,  Mass. 
Third  prize,  50  cts.,  Harry  S.  Granger,  West 
Auburn,  Mass. 

Extracted  honey,  10  pounds  in  glass,  first 
prize,  $2.00,  Harry  S.  Sheppard,  Globe  Vil- 
lage, Mass.  Second  prize,  $1.00,  J.  Sidney 
Whittermore,  Leicester,  Mass.  Third  prize, 
50  cts.,  Harry  S.  Granger,  West  Auburn, 
Mass. 

Colony  of  bees,  first  prize,  $3.00,  Harry  S. 
Granger,  West  Auburn,  Mass.  Second 
prize,  $2.00,  no  award.  Third  prize,  $1.00, 
no  award. 

College  Park,  Md. 


SWARMING. 


Its   Absolute    Control,  Together  with    the   Pro- 
duction of  a  Large  Amount  of  Surplus. 


BY   F.    H.    CYRENIUS. 


Most  bee-keepers  will  probably  agree  with 
me  tliat  the  production  of  a  frame  of  brood 
requires  a  frame  of  honey  about  the  same 
thickness  as  the  brood.  Now,  there  are 
times  when  the  frame  of  brood  seems  more 
valuable  than  the  frame  of  honey,  for  the 
bees  from  the  frame  of  brood  may  bring  in 
two  or  more  frames  of  honey. 

In  my  plan  for  swarm  control,  as  in  all 
other  plans,  the  colony  is  made  as  strong  as 
£)ossible  before  the  harvest,  usually  an  up- 
per story  having  been  added  at  fruit-bloom. 
About  one  week  before  clover  blooms,  the 
•queen  is  confined  in  a  very  shallow  cham- 
ber, :'>^4  inches  high,  holding  frames  in 
which  the  combs  are  but  2%  inches  deep, 
one  sheet  of  Lang.'Stroth  foundation  just  fill- 
ing three  such  frames. 

When  the  honey-flow  starts  in  at  its 
heiglit  the  queen  is  caged  in  this  very  shal- 
low body,  the  upper  stories,  all  the  brood, 
etc.,  b(  ing  taken  away,  leaving  noihing  but 
this  very  shallow  body  with  its  caged  queen. 
Upon  this  body,  surplus  apartments  enough 
to  accommodate  all   the  bees  are  placed. 


The  colony  now  has  brood  and  a  queen, 
and  is,  therefore,  in  a  normal  condition. 
From  seven  to  ten  days  after  caging  the 
queen,  observe  if  cells  have  been  started, 
and,  if  the  queen  is  to  be  kept,  destroy  such 
cells.  If  a  large  colony  were  hived  or 
shaken  in  such  a  shallow  brood-chamber 
without  any  brood,  swarming  would  be 
the  rule;  therefore,  when  the  brood  is  taken 
away  the  queen  should  be  caged  and  the 
supers  put  on,  the  object  of  confining  the 
queen  in  the  shallow  chamber  beforehand 
being  to  get  enough  brood  started  to  hold 
the  colony  in  a  normal  condition. 

The  situation  is  now  mastered.  The 
queen  should  be  kept  caged  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  and  then  allowed  her  liberty 
on  the  shallow  combs.  By  the  time  the 
colony  would  be  ready  to  swarm,  the  season 
is  over.  If  not,  the  queen  may  be  caged  a 
second  time,  locality  deciding  as  to  the  ad- 
visibility  of  this. 

If  the  colony  is  run  for  comb  honey,  the 
force  will  be  directed  to  the  sections.  If  run 
for  extracted  honey,  simply  leave  the  su- 
pers on,  as  many  as  are  needed,  and  at  ex- 
tracting time  not  a  cell  of  brood  will  be 
found  in  the  extracting-combs,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  losing  the  queen. 

During  the  time  that  the  queen  is  not 
caged  in  the  shallow  chamber  she  should 
be  confined  with  an  excluder,  which  should 
be  removed  again  when  the  queen  is  to  oc- 
cupy the  original  combs  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  with  eggs  for  the  subsequent  flow. 
I  find  it  a  decided  advantage  in  my  locality 
to  check  egg-laying  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  decided  advantage  in 
this  system  in  renewing  the  queen.  Simply 
place  a  selected  cell  in  the  shallow  chamber, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  queen  to 
emerge  and  become  fertilized  will  be  just 
about  right  to  accomplish  the  best  results. 
I  try  to  get  just  as  many  laying  queens  by 
the  first  days  of  July  as  possible,  so  that 
the  hives  willj  be  crowded  with  bees  by  Au- 
gust 15  for  our  fall  honey,  at  which  time  I 
destroy  all  inferior  queens,  placing  their 
brood-combs  in  ui)per  bodies  for  the  surplus. 
Just  suppose  there  are  two  strong  colonies 
side  by  side.  Destroy  the  poorer  queen  of 
the  two,  and  give  the  remaining  queen  the 
brood,  etc.,  of  the  colony  in  which  the  queen 
was  destroyed. 

To  summarize  my  plan,  I  get  my  colonies 
as  strong  as  possible  for  the  clover  harvest, 
then  relieve  them  of  brood-rearing,  to  a  great 
extent,  while  the  bees  are  hard  at  work 
bringing  in  the  honey.  Then  I  plan  to  get 
as  many  queens  laying  as  possible  by  July 
1,  and  unite  again  for  the  fall  harvest,  leav- 
ing the  colonies  in  fine  shape  for  this  fall 
flow  and  for  the  winter.  This  very  shallow 
chamber  forms  a  favorable  adjunct  to  the 
brood-chamber  if  j^laced  on  top,  and  the 
bees  allowed  to  fill  it  with  honey,  so  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  hive.  Especially  is  this 
true  for  outdoor  wintering,  the  space  under 
the  shallow  frames  forming  the  best  kind 
of  passageway. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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HIVE-COVEKS   PROTECTED   BY  TAR   PAPER  TO    PREVENT   LEAKING   AND_CHECKING. 


A  CHICKEN    THAT    GOES    THROUGH    THE 
APIARY  EVERY  AFTERNOON  CATCH- 
ING DRONES. 


BY   W.    E.    M' KARL  AND. 


jSIy  apiary  of  85  ten-frame  colonies  is  run 
for  comb  honey  in  -IX 5  sections.  The  illus- 
tration shows  a  part  of  it,  and  also  my  hon- 
ey-house in  the  background,  which  is  also 
the  chicken-house.  I  have  a  chicken  that 
makes  the  rounds  of  the  apiary  every  after- 
noon about  half-past  three  or  four,  catching 
drones  which  he  eats. 

Notice  that  the  covers  of  the  hives  are 
protected  by  single-ply  roofing-paper.  I 
think  this  is  a  fine  thing,  as  it  keeps  the 
hive-covers  dry  and  saves  the  paint,  and 
also  keeps  the  tops  from  checking. 

Paris,  Mo. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION. 


BY"   WESLEY   FOSTER. 


As  the  vapor-laden  winds  blow  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  eastward  they  encounter  high 
mountain  ranges;  and  in  striking  these  cold 
granite  shoulders  of  the  continent  they  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  moisture  in  the  shape 
of  snow  in  winter  and  rain  in  summer. 
These  winds,  generally  coming  from  the 
west,  leave  most  of  their  moisture  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountain  ranges;  and 
this  is  why  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
western  slopes  carry  more  water  for  the 
same  area  drained  than  the  eastern-slope 
streams. 

The  higher  and    more  continuous    the 


mountain  ranges  the  more  water  there  is 
foi  irrigation.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
X^orthern  Colorado  farming  district  com- 
prising the  largest  stretch  of  irrigated  land 
in  the  United  States  lying  in  one  body. 
The  Front  Pvange  extends  in  an  unbroken 
line  from  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of 
Denver  to  the  Wyoming  line.  The  range 
has  a  great  number  of  peaks  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  with  the 
great  bare  stretches  of  slopes,  ravines,  crev- 
ices, and  canyons  from  twelve  thousand 
feet  down  to  eight  thousand  feet,  catching 
and  holding  the  winter  snow  till  long  into 
the  hottest  summer. 

This  great  granite  wall,  lying  forty  to  fif- 
ty miles  to  the  west  of  our  fertile  farms,  al- 
ways in  view,  a  visible  record  of  the  amount 
of  water  for  the  coming  season's  crop  can  be 
easily  read  by  the  observer  who  has  watch- 
ed the  interesting  sight  of  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  snow-fields  and  filling  ravines 
for  several  years.  After  a  week  of  storm, 
the  whole  range  being  hidden  from  view, 
Ihe  clouds  rise  or  are  disjDelled,  and  then 
the  wind  blows  as  only  the  wind  on  the 
range  can  blow.  The  writer  has  seen  the 
mountain  peaks  almost  hidden  in  the  mist 
of  driving  snow  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  this  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles.  It  would  hardly  be  comfortable 
making  one's  way  through  such  a  storm. 
But  such  winds  do  incalculable  benefit  in 
drifting  the  snow  into  ravines  and  gulches. 

The  timber-line  is  reached  at  about  eleven 
thousand  feet,  and  from  this  altitude  down 
to  about  eight  thousand  feet  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  pine. 
These  pine  forests  catch  and  hold  the  snow 
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A.  rtngele's  apiary,  sierra  madre,  cal.,  close  to  the   foot  hills  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Mrs.  Acklin  described  this  apiary  in  "  Bee-keeping  in  Southern  California,"  page  405,  July  1. 


lill  long  into  the  summer,  most  of  it  being 
melted  out  of  the  woods  in  average  years  l^y 
July  15.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  is 
a  very  vital  element  in  the  future  of  irriga- 
tion; and  unless  the  denuded  areas  are  re- 
planted otir  water  sujjiily  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  The  water  flowing  from  the 
mountains  in  April  and  May  is  not  used 
unless  caught  in  reservoirs,  and  so  is  lost. 
The  cheapest  reservoirs  are  the  one's  nature 
provides,  and  they  are  also  subject  to  the 
least  loss.  More  than  a  foot  of  water  will 
evaporate  from  the  top  of  a  storage  reservoir 
in  the  valley  while  the  loss  from  a  snow- 
bank will  be  very  much  less,  and  does  not 
entail  the  expense  of  building  a  dam  and 
i-eeping  up  imiirovements. 

The  roughness  of  the  ground  in  the  moun- 
tains saves  a  large  proportion  of  the  snow 
because  of  its  blowing  into  deep  drifts. 
This  blowing  and  sliding  of  the  snow  into 
the  ravines  is  seen  in  the  upper  pictiue, 
looking  across  the  ice  and  snow  on  Silver 
I^ake  toward  the  woods  on  the  slopes  and 
the  high  craggy  peaks  of  the  range.  These 
peaks  are  the  "  Arapahoes,"  and  the  large 
hollow  in  the  upper  central  part  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  Arapahoe  Glacier,  the  only  true 
glacier  in  Colorado.  This  glacier  furnishes 
r^oulder  with  its  water,  and  is  the  principal 
source  for  the  water  in  the  lake  shown, 
which  is  a  true  glacial  lake,  owned  by  the 
city  of  Boulder,  and  is  one  of  the  reservoirs 
for  the  Boulder  water  supply.  Much  of  the 
water  flowing  from  the  lake,  however,  is 
used  for  irrigation,  as  the  water  was  filed 
upon  before  the  lake  was  acquired  by  the 
city. 

The  pictures  were  tskgn  about  March  lo, 


1910;  and  though  the  snowfall  was  below 
normal  for  the  year,  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  snow  storage  are  shown.  The 
snowfall  after  March  15  was  very  consider- 
able; but  many  claim  that  these  late  snows 
do  not  become  settled  and  jmcked  the  way 
they  should  to  last  till  late  summer.  This 
soft  unpacked  snow  melts  off  early  in  the 
season,  and  also  tends  to  carry  with  it  the 
hard-i)acked  ice-snow. 

The  upper  view  shows  the  Arapahoe  gla- 
cier with  Silver  Lake  in  the  foreground; 
also  some  of  the  timber  which  aids  so  much 
in  preventing  the  snow  from  melting  off 
early  in  the  season. 

The  second  one  gi\  es  an  idea  of  the  way 
the  snow  drifts  into  the  depressions  up 
above  the  timber-line.  Notice  that  there  is 
nothing  but  a  few  shrubs  growing,  and 
these  keep  close  to  the  ground. 

The  effect  of  the  timber  in  causing  the 
drifting  of  the  snow  to  a  great  depth  is 
shown  in  the  lower  picture.  This  place, 
however,  is  a  natural  depression;  and  the 
timber  shown  at  the  back  of  the  drift  is  not 
entirely  responsible  for  its  great  depth. 

The  first  two  views  were  taken  March  15, 
1910,  and  the  other  was  taken  .Tune  30, 1909, 
win -h  was  a  year  of  exceptional  snowfall. 

The  snowfall  in  the  lower  foot-hills,  while 
accumulating  in  the  woods,  melts  off  very 
early,  and  so  does  not  benefit  the  farmers  in 
their  late  irrigations  unless  caught  and 
stored  in  reservoirs. 

The  means  that  must  be  adopted  to  con- 
serve all  the  available  water  supply  are 
l)rincipally  three.  First  in  importance  is 
the  preservation  and  replanting  of  the  de- 
forested areas.     This  is  also  of  paramount 
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AN     ALMOST     IMPENETRABLE     MASS       OF      SWEET     CLOVER 
CHOKED   OUT   CANADA  THISTLE. 


WHICH 


importance  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
as  lumber  is  becoming  very  scirce.  Gov- 
ernment aid  will  have  to  be  applied,  for 
there  are  few  i>rivate  parties  or  companie-^ 
that  can  wait  the  long  term  of  years  for  the 
returns.  The  government  forest  reserves 
are  the  proper  places  for  these  replanting 
operations  to  start.  And  with  the  popular 
interest  which  is  aroused  we  shall  not  have 
to  wait  many  years  for  this  work  to  begin. 

Second,  we  shall  have  to  have  reservoirs 
enough  to  impound  all  the  flood  waters 
which  usually  go  to  waste.  In  many  dis- 
tricts this  is  almost  fully  accomplished,  and 
the  saving  in  floods  averted  is  beyond  com- 
putation. 

Third,  it  has  been  found  that  an  under- 
flow exists  in  nearly  all  parts,  of  Eastern 


practiced  in  California. 
Houlder,  Col. 


Colorado  east  of 
the  foothills.  This 
is  held  quite  close 
to  the  surface  by 
an  impervious  sub- 
soil of  clay  which 
is  as  effective  as  a 
rubber  blanket 
would  be.  In  most 
places  this  water  is 
from  25  to  200  feet 
down.  Where  the 
sub-surface  flow  is 
lower  than  150  feet 
it  can  not  be  prof- 
itably i)umped. 
This  sub-surface 
flow  is  largely  from 
the  irrigation  wa- 
ter which  sinks 
down  too  far  for 
the  plant-roots  to 
use,  and  so  is  lost 
unless  caught  and 
pumped  back  to 
the  surface.  Elec- 
tric power  is  now 
so  reasonable  that 
hundreds  of  farm- 
ers are  pumping 
their  under  flow 
back  to  the  sur- 
face by  means  of 
the  electric  motor. 
There  is  one  more 
conserving  meth- 
od that  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  into 
Colorado  enough 
to  speak  of,  but  is 
sure  to  come,  and 
that  is  the  carry- 
ing of  water  in 
closed  pipes,  sav- 
ing the  seei)age 
and  loss  from  leak- 
age which  always 
(K-eurs  in  the  open 
ditches.  As  water 
becomes  higher  in 
price  we  shall  see 
the  adoption  of 
this,  just  as   it    is 


SWEET 


CLOVER     AS    A    NOXIOUS-WEED 
ERADICATOR. 


Canada  Thistle  Choked  Out. 


BY   E.    S.   HACKER. 


Sweet  clover  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  known  to  the  farmer  and  bee-keeper 
alike.  To  the  bee-keeper  it  is  valuable  as  a 
honey-plant,  for  it  furnishes  pasture  for  the 
bees  for  quite  a  length  of|time,  and  yields 
nectar  very  abundantly.  It  is  a  splendid 
plant  for  a  white-clover  locality,  as  itfpro- 
longs   the   honey-flow  fully   two  weeks  or 
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more.  The  former 
blooms  first  while  the 
latter  comes  in  immedi- 
ately after  the  white  is 
through  blooming,  thus 
lengthening  the  flow. 

Its  value  to  the  farm- 
er as  a  noxious-weed 
eradicator  deserves  men- 
tion. During  June,  1906, 
I  sowed  10  lbs.  of  sweet- 
clover  seed  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  about  an  acre 
and  a  half,  which  con- 
tained Canada  thistles. 
The  plot  was  not  plow- 
ed, the  seed  being  sown 
simply  on  the  sod.  In 
due  time  the  plants  ap- 
peared and  grew  luxuri- 
antly in  spite  of  the 
drouth  which  overtook 
it.  It  has  been  left 
standing,  and  allowt-d 
to  reseed  itself  annual- 
ly, until  now  it  has  be- 
come an  impenetrable 
mass,  having  attained 
a  height  of  from  7  to 
9  ft.  on  an  average.  This  luxuriant  growth 
has  almost  entirely  choked  out  every  Cana- 
da thistle  and  other  weeds. 

I  think  bee-keepers  and  farmers  would  do 
well  if  they  would  make  use  of  their  waste 
places  and  fence-rows  which  are  infested 
with  weeds,  to  sow  sweet  clover  and  allow  it 
to  reseed  itself  and  choke  out  the  Meeds.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  growing  in  waste  places 
and  fence-rows  as  weeds,  and  it  would  sup- 
ply the  bees  with  abundant  pasture.  It 
might  be  objected  to,  and  termed  a  weed; 
but  it  is  no  more  a  weed  than  the  other  clo- 
vers; and  if  it  is,  it  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

I  am  satisfied  that  sweet-clover  seed  will 
be  in  demand  in  a  few  years,  and  the  seed- 
dealers  will  be  compelled  to  carry  it  in  stock, 
owing  to  the  increased  acreage  and  its  popu- 
larity as  a  valuable  plant  of  many  uses  to 
the  farmer,  stocknian,  ancl  bee-keeper. 

In  classing  sweet  clover  I  think  it  takes 
second  place  to  alfalfa,  with  the  other  clovers 
following. 

I  would  urge  every  farmer  and  bee-keeper 
to  sow  a  trial  lot  and  find  out  the  good  as 
well  as  the  bad  qualities.  However,  in  my 
estimation  it  has  no  bad  qualities.  They 
are  all  good. 

Ephrata,  Pa. 

HOW  TO  TELL  WHEN  HONEY  IS  TOO  THIN 
TO  EXTRACT. 


MITCHELL'S  WAX-PREPS  WITH  WHICH   HE  SECURED  66  POUNDS 
OF  WAX   FROM   200   COMBS. 


from  clover,  and  it  is  left  in  the  tank  two  or 
three  days,  the  thin  honey  will  be  on  lop. 
When  we  take  off  honey  if  any  part  of  a 
comb  is  unsealed,  no  matter  for  a  space  only 
two  inches  square,  we  grip  tlie  comb  in  both 
hands,  and,  holding  it  in  a  horizontal  iiosi- 
tion,  jerk  it  up  and  down.  If  any  of  the 
honey  Hies  out  we  stop  extracting  at  once. 

SIXTV-SIX   POUNDS  OF  WAX   SECURED   FROM 
TWO   HUNDRED.  COMBS. 

Eight  years  ago  I  constru  -ted  the  wax- 
press  shown  in  the  enclosed  engraving  and 
secured  sixty-six  pounds  of  wax  from  twenty 
ten-frame  supers,  over3'4^  pounds  per  super. 
This  is  as  much  as  any  one  is  able  to  obtain 
with  the  very  latest  improvements  up  to 
date. 

jNIolesworth,  Ontario,  Can. 


MOTHS  INFECT  NEGLECTED  COMBS. 


BY  HERMAN   C.  SHORT. 


BY  CHAS.  MITCHELL. 


During  the  season  of  1909  we  stopped  ex- 
tracting, although  our  combs  were  from 
three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  sealed.  We 
never  extract  unless  the  combs  are  entirely 
sealed  or  unless  the  bees  have  been  idle  for 
at  least  two  days.   Of  course,  if  the  honey  is 


The  combs  shown  in  the  illustration  be- 
longed to  a  farmer  who  lives  near  here,  and 
it  shows  the  result  of  his  neglect. 

Winchester.  Ohio. 

[There  used  to  be  a  number  of  so-called 
patented  moth-traps  on  the  market,  ex- 
ploited as  a  sure  remedy  for  moth-infested 
hives,  and  many  dollars  were  wasted  before 
bee-keepers  learned  the  simi)le  rule  for  pre- 
venting moths — that  of  keeping  all  colonies 
strong.  Most  bee-keepers  have  found,  also, 
that  Italians  i)rotect  their  hives  much  more 
vigorously  than  the  blacks,  and  so  in  later 
years  we  no  longer  hear  very  much  about 
this  enemy  that  results  only  from  careless- 
ness.— Ed.] 
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HOW  OUEEN-CELLS    ARE    KEPT  WARM. 


BY   M.    T.    PRITCHARD. 


well  as  during  a  light  flow,  and  these  under- 
fed cells  are  slow-  in  hatching. 
Medina,  Ohio. 


On  page  -344,  Sept.  1,  Dr.  Miller  asks  this 
question:  '"  Wliat  possible  difference  can  it 
jimke  whether  a  tell  is  in  a  cage  or  out  so 
long  as  it  is  in  the  same  temperature? 
X"ow,  doctor,  are  you  sure  tliat  the  tempera- 
ture is  the  same?  1  am  quite  sure  that  it  is 
not,  even  when  the  cages  are  hung  between 
two  frames  of  brood  in  a  strong  colony.  I 
am  convinced  that  bees  can  and  do  creaie 
warmth  and  transmit  it  to  the  brood  by 
bringing  their  bodies  in  direct  contact  with 
the  brood  whenever  it  is  necessary:  but  this 
is  done  only  when  the  welfare  of  the  brood 
requires  it. 

In  our  experiment  which  we  carried  on  in 
the  bee-cellar  under  the  machine-shop  a  few 
winters  ago,  we  found  that,  when  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer  was  placed  against  brood 
in  a  colony,  it  would  show  a  temperature  of 
about  97  degrees:  but  when  placed  in  a  col- 
ony which  had  no  brood  (even  though  this 
colony  was  the  stronger  of  the  two),  the 
temperalure  would  be  below  90. 

Try  this  experiment:  Take  a  colony  strong 
enough  to  fill  two  hive- 
bodies.  Have  brood 
in  the  lower  body,  and 
honey  only  in  the  up- 
per. Examine  them 
during  a  cold  spell,  and 
you  will  find  the  bees 
in  the  lower  body  warm 
and  active  while  those 
in  the  upper  body  will 
be  numb  with  cold. 
At  one  time  we  tried 
hatching  our  virgins  in 
an  incubator  which 
was  run  at  about  97 
degrees.  The  cells 
which  were  put  in  the 
incubator  soon  after 
they  were  sealed  hatch- 
ed promptly  on  time, 
and  produced  large  ac- 
tive virgins.  Why  do 
the  bees  build  the 
queen-cells  so  far  out 
beyond  the  brood  if  it 
is  not  to  enable  them 
to  get  on  all  sides  of 
the  cell  at  once? 

TIME      REQUIRED     FOR 

THE   DEVELOPMENT 

OF   A  QUEEN. 

As  to  the  number  of 
days  between  the  lay- 
ing of  the  egg  and  the 
emergence  of  the 
queen,  I  think  that 
Cowan  is  right  —  that 
is.  if  the  conditions  arc 
the  best.  During  a 
very  heavy  honey-How 
queen-cells  are  not 
built  as  large  or  fed  as 


PACKING  HIVES  IN  LEAVES  FOR  WINTER. 


BY   t'HAUNCEY  A.    GRAVES. 


For  thirty  years  my  hives  have  been  i)ack- 
ed  in  leaves,  summer  and  winter,  there  be- 
ing enough  leaves  to  cover  the  supers  six  to 
eight  inches.  I  run  for  comb  honey.  The 
colonies  are  in  Langstroth  hives  with  six 
couibs  to  the  hive,  the  remaining  space  be- 
ing tilled  with  three  wide  frames,  each  one 
holding  8  one-pound  sections.  The  super 
on  top  holds  4S  one-pound  sections. 

As  soon  as  the  colonies  swarm  J  remove 
all  queen-cells  except  one,  and  seldom  have 
a  second  swarm.  I  never  use  a  wooden  cov- 
er, but  place  sticks  across  the  frames  and 
l)ut  woo:en  cloth  or  sacking  over  them. 
When  the  supers  are  taken  ofT,  the  leaves 
are  16  to  IS  inches  deep.  I  place  boards  on 
top  weighted  down  with  stones.  The  colo- 
nies lemain  in  this  condition  until  the  su- 
pers are  put  on  in  May.    I  seldom  lose  more 
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COMB-HONEY   COLONIES   KEPT   PACKED   IN   LEAVES   THE   "VEAR   ROUND. 


than  one  or  two  colonies  during  the  winter, 
and  some  seasons  1  do  not  lose  any. 

When  steady  cold  weather  conies  I  close 
the  entrances  with  bran-sacks  and  shut 
down  the  drop-door.  I  open  this  again 
wlien  the  thermometer  registers  60  degrees, 
so  that  the  bees  can  ha\e a  cleansing  flight. 
They  generally  have  several  before  spring 
comes. 

During  the  first  warm  days  of  March  or 
April  I  feed  25  to  35  pounds  of  the  best  gran- 
ulated sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  pounds 
of  sugar  to  three  quarts  of  scalding-hot  wa- 
ter. 

East  Whately,  Mass. 


WHY    VIRGINS    TEAR    HOLES    IN  QUEEN- 
CELLS. 


Stimulating  a  Starved  Queen  with  Royal  Jelly, 


BY  O.  B.  METCALFE. 


I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Miller,  page  578, 
Sept.  15,  that  virgin  queens  have  a  passion 
for  tearing  holes  in  queen-cells  regardless  of 
what  may  be  in  the  cells.  I  have  had  my 
"  noticer  "  at  work  on  that  point,  and  I  have 
seen  very  strong  evidence  that  the  virgin 
queen  tore  those  holes  Dr.  M.  referred  to,  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  getting  back  in  the 
cell  to  eat  the  royal  jelly  she  did  not  con- 
sume while  growing,  and  could  not  turn 
around  to  eat  before  coming  out.  Her  cell, 
in  most  cases,  is  like  the  fellow's  room  that 
was  so  small  he  had  to  go  out  in  the  hall  to 
turn  around — even  more  so,  for  the  little 
door  she  cuts  as  she  comes  out  is  so  small  in 
many  cases  that  she  can  barely  squeeze  out, 
and  often  can  not  get  back  through  it,  there- 
fore she  must  cut  a  new  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  cell  or  enlarge  the  one  through  which 
she  emerged.  In  case  she  does  enlarge  the 
one  through  which  she  first  came  out,  she 


may  still  have  to  cut  another  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  cell,  for  a  bee  can  not  back  out 
wings  and  legs  first  through  as  small  a  hole 
as  it  can  crawl  in  head  first.  Perhajis  some 
of  the  holes  Dr.  M.  noticed  were  cut  under 
these  circumstances  with  a  definite  aim  at 
getting  out. 

Many  readers,  no  doubt,  think  such  points 
of  little  importance,  and  not  worth  studying 
or  writing  about.  However,  I  feel  that  such 
an  attitude  is  a  mistake,  and  I  ^\i\\  take  a 
longchance  that  any  thing  I  can  learn  about 
a  honey-bee  may  be  of  practical  value  to  me, 
as  well  as  of  interest.  It  has  often  tiu-ned 
out  so.  Take,  for  example,  the  point  I  have 
just  been  discussing.  I  took  one  of  the  first 
newly  hatched  queen-cells  I  ever  saw,  and 
carefully  cut  it  open  to  see  what  it  was  like 
inside.  I  learned  that  part  of  the  royal  jel- 
ly was  left,  and  that,  down  near  the  end,  the 
cell  had  a  strong  tough  lining  of  cocoon, 
and  that  up  near  the  base  it  seemed  to  be 
wax  only.  Later,  when  I  saw  a  virgin  cut- 
ting open  her  old  cell  in  a  nursery  cage,  just 
as  described  by  Dr.  Miller,  I  might  easily 
have  decided  that  she  was  doing  it  for  pas- 
time; but  I  stopped  right  there,  and  fell  to 
studying  her  actions.  I  thought  of  the  royal 
jelly  that  was  probably  left  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  and  concluded  that  perhaps  she 
wanted  it.  Such  turned  out  to  be  the  case; 
for  as  soon  as  she  had  a  hole  large  enough 
to  allow  her  head  and  thorax  to  enter  she 
settled  down  to  a  good  meal  of  the  royal  jel- 
ly, which  she  nearly  cleaned  up  at  tliat  one 
meal,  partially  dried  as  it  was.  I  decided 
then  that  perhaps  the  bees  were  not  feeding 
her  enough,  and  that,  if  such  were  the  case, 
it  certainly  was  a  strong  argument  against 
the  nursery  cage.  Later  in  the  season  I 
noted  that  the  virgins  in  the  hive  sometimes 
do  the  same  thing  where  they  could  at  least 
have  honey,  all  they  wanted,  and  decided 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  starvation  with 
them,  but  that  they  liked  it. 
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I  acquired  this  knowledge  without  expect- 
ing ever  to  make  any  practical  use  of  it;  but 
now  when  I  open  one  of  my  queen-raising 
nuclei,  in  which  I  have  previously  placed 
an  unprotected  cell  to  hatch,  and  find  a  hole 
cut  in  the  side  of  it.  I  do  not  close  it  at  once 
and  mark  it  for  a  nev,'  cell,  for  I  know  that 
the  virgin  may  have  hatched  and  cut  the 
hole  in  the  side  later,  and  the  bees  for  their 
part  may  have  stuck  the  little  swinging 
door  back;  so  it  does  not  show  that  the 
queen  ever  cut  her  own  way  out.  With  a 
penknife  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  case.  If  the  cell 
is  solid  and  tough  on  the  point,  no  time 
need  be  wasted  hunting  for  that  virgin. 
She  has  been  dragged  out  dead  through  the 
side  opening;  but  if  the  little  door  opens 
when  you  pick  at  it  you  can  bet  that  the 
queen  got  out  all  right.  So  much  for  know- 
ing the  habits  of  virgins,  but  that  is  not  all. 

One  day  I  opened  a  hive  to  see  if  the  bees 
had  released  a  queen  I  was  giving  them  in 
an  introducing-cage.  They  had  not  releas- 
ed her,  and  she  was  nearly  dead.  I  tried  to 
feed  her  honey  on  the  end  of  a  straw,  but 
she  barely  tasted  it  and  crept  away.  She 
was  a  fine  queen.  I  hated  to  lose  her,  and 
I  did  not  lose  her.  I  bethought  me  that  the 
young  queens  liked  royal  jelly  better  than 
honey,  and  decided  to  try  it  on  her  as  a 
stimulative  food.  It  worked  like  magic. 
No  sooner  had  I  offered  it  to  her  than  she 
began  to  lick  it  up  eagerly.  She  ate  a  quan- 
tity equal  in  size  to  half  a  grain  of  wheat, 
and  in  half  an  hour  she  was  quite  lively.  I 
then  introduced  her  successfully  to  another 
colony.  Afterward  I  tried  the  plan  again 
with  some  success.  If  you  have  a  fine  queen 
arrive  half  dead  in  the  mail,  try  it. 

DOES  THE  FIRST  HATCHED  TEAR  DOWN  THE 
OTHER  CELLS?  , 

One  more  thing  about  queens  cutting  open 
queen-cells.  On  page  il9  Mr.  Holtermann 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
first  virgin  ever  cuts  open  the  other  cells 
from  which  a  rival  queen  might  come.  I 
have  seen  just  one  case  where  the  evidence 
would  convict  the  virgin  queen  beyond  a 
doubt.  One  boiling-hot  day  this  summer  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Wayne,  who 
has  worked  for  us  this  season,  sat  with  me 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  right  out  in 
the  sun  while  our  dinner  was  waiting  for  us 
three  miles  away,  and  watched  a  virgin  cut 
open  a  queen-cell  from  the  beginning  to  the 
point  where  she  could  get  her  head  in  to 
bite  the  young  queen.  The  workers  stood 
around  and  took  no  part  whatever.  I  had 
heard  that  the  virgin  cut  a  hole  in  the  cell 
and  stung  the  young  queen.  This  one 
made  no  attempt  to  sting  the  victim,  but 
she  went  after  her  with  her  jaws  as  hard  as 
ever  she  could. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M. 


My  boy  is  in  the  bee  business  here.  Two  years 
ago  his  bees  averaged  over  100  lbs.  to  the  colony. 
He  moved  most  of  them  where  fireweed  was  plenti- 
ful.   Last  year  they  did  not  do  so  well. 

Gate,  Wash.,  May  27.  J.  S.  Blaik. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  PRICE  OF  HONEY? 


The  Cost  of  Production    Should   Not    be  Taken 
into  Consideration. 


BY  OREL  L.    HERSHISER. 


Under  the  caption  of  "What  is  the  Cost 
of  Honey  to  the  Producer?"  the  subject  of 
"What  should  be  the  Price  of  Honey?"  is 
also  discussed  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pollock,  page 
552,  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Pollock  certainly  makes  some  start- 
ling statements,  and  expresses  himself  as 
being  satisfied,  as  aj^pears  from  his  discus- 
sion, with  a  wholesale  price  of  from  5  cts. 
per  pound  for  dark  honey  to  7  to  9}4  cts.  for 
light,  deijending  on  the  extent  of  the  crop, 
and  as  to  whether  there  is  a  fall  flow,  the 
fixing  of  such  price  being  determined  solely 
by  adding  20  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the 
investment,  including  interest  on  capital, 
owner's  labor,  maintenance  of  hor.se,  and 
miscellaneous,  and  dividing  the  total  by 
the  number  of  pounds  of  honey  produced. 

Mr.  Pollock  seems  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  publication  of  his  doctrines,  and  well 
he  might  be  if  there  were  any  likelihood  or 
possibility  of  their  adoption.  Fortunately 
such  a  scheme  of  making  the  price  of  honey 
is  impossible  of  accomplishing  in  a  general 
way.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that  each  indi- 
vidual bee-keeper  would  have  a  jjrice  of  his 
own  as  the  result  of  the  computation.  The 
labor  account  of  different  bee-keepers  would 
not  always  agree,  for  some  opera" ors  will 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  than  oth- 
ers. The  capital  invested  per  colony  va- 
ries with  difTerent  bee-keepers,  and  some 
have  more  expense  in  keeping  up  a  horse 
than  others.  Some  have  to  hire  horses. 
Moreover,  the  keep  of  the  horse  varies  in 
different  years  according  to  the  price  of  feed. 

Suppose  an  apiary  of  from  75  to  100  colo- 
nies. The  equipment  for  running  the 
smaller  number  of  bees  is  certainly  nearly 
as  great  an  expense  as  for  running  200  colo- 
nies, for  nearly  every  item  of  expense  in  the 
one  outfit  will  be  found  in  the  other  —  the 
difference  of  a  little  larger  and  more  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  larger  number  be- 
ing inconsequential,  and  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  number.  <  )n  the  oth- 
er hand,  the  apiarist  with  from  350  to  400 
colonies  will  have  an  expense  account  but 
slightly  larger  for  his  greater  number  of  col- 
onies than  the  man  with  200.  It  will  cer- 
tainly require  a  gi eater  number  of  hours  in 
labor  per  colony  for  the  season,  to  operate  a 
small  than  it  does  for  a  large  number;  and 
if  the  bees  are  in  out-apiaries  the  time  re- 
quired in  going  and  coming  would  be  the 
same  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  An  ex- 
amination of  a  few  colonies  in  an  apiary  is 
frequently  all  that  is  required  to  give  an 
idea  as  to  the  condition  of  all  the  others; 
but  such  examination  requires  as  much 
time  to  show  the  condition  of  an  apiary  of 
100  colonies  as  for  one  of  200.  So  it  is  plain- 
ly apparent  that  the  expense  per  colony  is 
greater  for  the  smaller  number.     Mr.  Pol- 
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lock  values  time  at  40  cts.  i)er  hour;  but 
there  would  certainly  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  bee-keepers  on  this  point.  I 
hired  a  tinsmith  to  do  a  job,  and  he  charged 
me  50  cts.  i)er  hour,  and  extra  for  materials, 
such  as  solder  and  rivets.  The  same  is  true 
of  my  blacksmith.  A  plumber  did  a  small 
job  for  me,  and  his  time  account  was  60  cts. 
per  hour  and  extra  for  materials.  AVhere 
artesans  get  40  cts.  per  hour  a  bee-keeper's 
time  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  that  much, 
for  expert  bee-keepers  are  surely  as  much 
trained  specialists  as  are  artesans.  I  for  one 
consider  my  time  and  skill  as  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  thatof  my  ])lumber,  and  superior  to 
my  tinsmith  and  blacksmith. 

According  to  Mr.  Pollock's  method  of  as- 
certaining the  legitimate  price  of  honey, 
.John  Smith  (merely  one  of  the  numerous 
individuals  of  that  name)  with  400  colonies 
of  bees  w^ould  be  selling  his  honey  at  a  price 
considerably  lower  than  Sam  .Jones  with 
but  100  colonies;  and  the  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  bee-keepers  more  or  less  numerous  in 
every  honey-producing  locality  would  cer- 
tainly present  a  valuation  on  their  time 
that  would  vary  according  to  their  number. 

The  Pollock  "method  of  fixing  the  price  of 
his  honey  is  novel  as  well  as  demoralizing 
if  adoption  were  attempted.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  the  price  of  wheat,  hogs,  or  potatoes 
being  ascertained  in  any  similar  manner? 
Such  a  method  would  require  a  different 
price  for  not  only  every  beekeeper  but  for 
every  producer  of  commodities. 

There  is  just  one  law  by  which  the  legiti- 
mate price  is  fjxed  —  i.  e.,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  you  have  high  prices,  one 
of  two  things  has  happened:  either  the  sup- 
ply has  in  some  manner  been  curtailed  or 
the  demand  in  some  manner  increased;  and, 
conversely,  if  low  prices  i)revail,  either  the 
supply  is  abundant  or  the  demand  has  in 
some  manner  been  curtailed. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  subject 
to  various  influences  which  enable  those 
familiar  with  its  application  to  make  an  un- 
just use  of  it.  The  unscrupulous  honey- 
merchant  will  tell  the  bee-keeper  that  there 
is  a  bumper  crop  of  honey,  notwithstanding 
reliable  advices  of  crop  committees  and  edi- 
tors who  have  taken  particular  pains  to  as- 
certain the  facts.  On  the  one  hand  they 
will,  in  extremely  confidential  mien,  state 
the  offerings  at  nominal  i)rices  as  being  in 
great  number  and  volume  when  commnni- 
cating  with  sources  of  sup])ly,  and  on  the 
other  hand  inquire  with  feverish  excitement 
of  those  sujiposed  to  be  able  to  give  reliable 
information  where  they  can  get  honey  to 
fill  orders.  Some  will  split  hairs  over  qual- 
ity, and  resort  to  tricks  to  try  to  show  up 
honey  to  the  poorest  advantage  M'hen  pur- 
chasing. Bv;t  notwithstanding  the  outside 
influences  on  supply  and  demand,  the  law 
still  holds  good;  and  if  the  merchant  can 
fool  the  bee-keeper  he  does  so  at  his  own 
profit  and  sells  at  the  highest  price  at  which 
he  can  dispose  of  his  holdings,  regardless  of 
what  his  stock  cost. 

Demand  may  be  increased  by  finding  new 


markets,  and  by  stimulating  the  trade  you 
already  have  to  take  more  of  your  goods. 
Whatever  price  you  are  able  to  obtain  for 
your  honey  is  legitimate.  No  fear  need  be 
entertained  of  getting  moi'e  than  it  is  worth. 
Cost  of  production  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  except  that  doing  business  at  a 
loss  will  put  the  bee-keeper  out  of  business 
sooner  or  later,  which  would  decrease  sup- 
ply and  cause  a  rise  in  price.  If  cost  of  pro- 
duction were  to  be  considered,  a  la  Pollock, 
in  the  seasons  of  1906  and  1907  I  should 
have  had  40  cts.  per  pound  for  a  poor  quali- 
ty of  extracted  honey.  But,  unfortunately 
for  me,  I  could  not  get  it,  because  some  oth- 
er bee-men  not  far  distant  produced  good 
crops  which  could  be  sold  at  a  fair  proht  at 
less  than  one-third  that  price.  Because 
other  bee-keepers  had  good  crops  I  was 
obliged  to  operate  my  apiaries  at  a  loss 
those  seasons,  and  sell  at  such  advance  over 
ruling  prices  as,  by  persistent  effort,  with 
my  light  crop  as  an  argument,  I  was  able 
to  obtain. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  honey  crop, 
and  high  prices  are,  in  consequence,  obtain- 
able, I,  in  common  with  most  other  bee- 
keepers, freely  avail  myself  of  them,  even 
though  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  large 
crop.  And  why  not?  Perhaps  soon  there 
will  be  another  season  when  the  tables  will 
be  turned,  and  others  will  have  the  paying 
crop,  and  for  my  season's  work  I  may  be 
scantily  compensated. 

Conditions  generally  are  such  that  scarce- 
ly any  thing  a  bee-keeper  uses  may  be  men- 
tioned that  has  not  advanced  in  price;  and 
the  justice  of  higher  prices  for  honey  is  so 
apparent  that  "those  who  run  may  read." 
When  all  bee  supplies  are  high,  and  higher 
prices  threatening,  as  vrell  as  bread  and 
meat,  and  all  food  products,  why  not  hon- 
ey? If  the  dairyman  who  flows  the  land 
with  milk  can  not  prosper,  except  by  8  to  10 
cts.  i)er  quart,  and  o5  to  40  cts.  per  pound 
for  butter,  as  compared  with  about  two- 
thirds  those  prices  not  many  years  ago,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  apiarist  who  flows  it 
with  honey  can  not  prosper  accordingly 
without  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  mnrket 
value  of  his  own  product.  These  fairest 
fruits  of  rural  husbandry  being  mentioned 
together  in  Holy  Writ,  to  indicate  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Promised  Land,  were  undoubt- 
edly considered  of  equal  imjjortance,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  their  food  values 
have  changed,  but  it  is  a]ii)arent  to  every 
observer  that  their  corresj)onding  market 
values  have  gotten  ovit  of  all  equitable  i)ro- 
portion. 

Mr.  Pollock's  discussion  has  brought  out 
prominently  one  fact  of  great  importance; 
and  that  is,  that  honey-producers  with  200 
colonies  or  thereabout  are  producing  honey 
at  insufficient  profit  in  the  average  season 
if  they  sell  their  honey  at  less  than  9>^  cts. 
l>er  pound  wholesale.  As  shown  above,  the 
profit  is  less  for  smaller  apiaries.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  figures  submitted  will 
show  that  those  who  sell  their  honey  at  lyi 
cts.  per  pound   are   getting   absolutely   no 
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profit  out  of  the  business.  Bee-keepers 
who  sell  best  extraoled  honey  at  Tyi  cts.  or 
less,  take  notice.  Of  course,  this  is  on  the 
assumjition  of  50  lbs.  per  colony  in  the  av- 
erage season,  and  I  think  that  hits  the  most 
of  us.  The  specialist  depending  on  the  prof- 
its of  bee-keeping  to  a  great  extent  can  stand 
no  shrinking  of  that  20  per  cent  net  profit. 
There  are  too  many  little  shoes  to  buy. 
Prosperity  in  apiculture  means  that  we 
must  have  more  than  20  ])er  cent  net  profit, 
which  means  higher  prices  for  honey  to  the 
producer. 

Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

[We  do  not  understand  from  Mr.  Pol- 
lock's article  that  he  would  reduce  his  sell- 
ing price  if  he  found  he  could  produce  at  a 
lower  cost,  nor  that  he  would  base  the  sell- 
ing price  merely  on  the  cost  of  production. 
As  we  look  at  the  question,  he  was  only 
making  an  effort  to  show  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  two -hundred -colony 
man  is  probably  making  a  safe  profit  on 
his  investment. — Ed.] 


THAT  HONEY-HOUSE  OF  MINE. 


BY  LOUIS  H.    SCHOLL. 


One  of  the  first  essentials  in  up-to-date 
bee-keeping  is  a  convenient  and  substantial 
honey-house  and  work-shop.  It  is  the  very 
next  necessity  after  the  bees  and  supplies 
are  secured,  no  matter  whether  for  one  or 
more  apiaries.  A  well-kept  and  convenient- 
ly arranged  work-shop  should  be  the  pride 
of  every  bee-keeper.  Here  the  ever  ready 
tools,  each  with   its  place  and  ever  in  its 


place,  make  his  work  much  more  enjoyable. 
The  honey-house,  for  economy  and  con^•en- 
ience,  should  be  under  the  same  roof,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  preferable  to  have  the 
two  parts  separated  from  each  other.  To 
combine  the  two  into  one,  and  use  both  for 
a  work-shop  or  a  honey-room,  is  most  disa- 
greeable indeed.  This  is  too  often  done, 
not  only  by  such  bee-keepers  as  can  not  af- 
ford a  better  arrangement,  but  by  many  who 
are  able  to  have  up-to-date  conveniences. 

How  many  bee-keepers  have  a  really  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  do  their  W'Ork  in  t he 
best  possible  manner?  The  majority  of  the 
work-shops  that  we  have  seen  have  been  in 
some  crowded  place,  made  more  crowded 
because  of  the  fact  that  nothing  had  a  defi- 
nite place,  everything  being  thrown  around 
the  room,  so  that  care  had  to  be  taken  in 
getting  about.  The  same  is  true  with  most 
of  the  honey-houses,  many  of  them  being 
the  most  miserable  makeshifts,  in  small 
close  places  without  ventilation  —  regular 
sweat-boxes  where  the  work  was  every  thing 
but  agreeable.  We  have  had  theseexperi- 
ences  at  various  times  in  the  past,  but  it 
did  not  take  us  long  to  study  over  the  prob- 
lem, with  the  result  that  we  constructetl  a 
building  that  answers  its  purpose  so  well 
that  we  have  decided  to  tell  others  about  it, 
as  so  far  it  is  proven  to  be  the  best  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  knowledge. 

Fig.  1  shows  our  building,  which  is  both 
honey-house  and  work-shop.  It  is  24  ft. 
long,  14  wide,  and  18  high.  The  view-point 
is  from  the  south,  so  that  the  long  side  with 
the  large  shutters  is  to  the  southwest.  These 
provide  shade  during  the  entire  day,  which 
shade,  in  connection  with   the  cool   south 


FIG.  1. — SCHOLL'S   honey-house   AND  WORK-SHOP;     EVEULASTING,  FIREPROOF,  AND  YET 

COOL  IX   THK   TifHTEPT   WEATHER. 
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OUT-OFTHEWAY  StORAOB  RoOM  |'        | 


FIG.    2. — CROSS-SECTION     OF     SCHOLL'     HONEY-HOUSE 
AND  WOKK-SHOP,    SHOWING  THE   FOUR  FLOORS. 


breeze  which  enters  the  building  through 
the  large  shop-door,  7x9  ft.,  and  the  open- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  building  under 
the  shutters,  8X24  ft.,  makes  the  room  a 
cool  place  to  work  in,  especially  as  there  are 
two  additional  large  windows  on  the  rear 
wall. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  the  different  floors, 
and  the  purpose  of  each  floor.  The  reason 
that  the  honey-room  is  elevated  is  that  it 
enables  loading  in  the  supers  of  honey  with- 
out any  high  lifting  as  they  are  taken  right 
from  the  wagon.  This  is  also  true  when 
loading  the  wagon  with  cases  of  packed  hon- 
ey, the  floor  being  just  a  little  higher  than 
the  top  of  our  special  wagon.  In  this  way 
we  have  very  little  real  lifting  to  do,  even  at 
the  depot,  where  we  drive  right  up  to  the 
platform.  This  feature  is  a  great  conven- 
ience, especially  where  there  is  a  large  crop 
of  honey  to  handle.  We  haul  all  of  the  hon- 
ey to  this  house  in  the  supers,  and  then  ship 
it  out  in  cases  weighing  from  120  to  140  lbs. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  honey-room  with  the 
storage-room  below  and  another  above  it, 


the  other  half  of  the  building 
being  taken  up  by  the  work- 
shop with  an  upper  story  for 
holding  our  honey-cans.  From 
the  shop,  steps  lead  through  a 
door  in  the  screened  partition 
or  middle  wall,  shown  by  the 
first  arrow.  From  the  honey- 
room  we  can  get  to  the  storage 
floor  for  the  honey-cans  so  that 
the  cans  are  **lways  in  ready 
for  use.  Also  from  this  upper 
floor  it  is  easy  to  get  to  the  out- 
of-the-way  storage-room  where 
we  keep  material  that  we  do 
not  need  immediately. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  how  the 
large  shutters  are  made.  These 
are  so  arranged  that  any  one 
of  them  can  be  opened  at  will 
whenever  more  light  or  ventila- 
tion is  desired.  They  are  sup- 
ported at  the  top  by  strong  iron 
hinges,  and  operated  by  the 
folding  supporting-arms,  orig- 
inal with  us.  These  work  al- 
most automatically,  as  a  little  push  on  the 
extended  arm  from  beneath  closes  the  shut- 
ter immediately,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  rope 
with  the  other  hand  prevents  the  shutter 
from  slamming  against  the  wall.  To  open 
them  it  is  necessary  only  to  push  the  lower 
end  of  the  shutter 
away  from  the  wall 
slightly,  then  pull  on 
the  rojie.  The  arms, 
being  extended  full 
length,  remain  in  this 
position  without  being 
fastened  in  any  way. 
The  shut- 
ters are  of 
light  con- 
struction, 
being  only 
frames 
cove  red 
with  sheets 
of  c  o  r  r  u  - 
gated  iron. 
Although 

light  they  are  heavy  enough 
to  stand  even  the  hardest 
wind. 

The  only  parts  of  ihe 
building  that  are  screened 
are  the  front  side  of  the  honey-room  from 
the  rear  end  of  the  building  to  the  middle, 
where  in  Fig.  1  the  shutter  comes  down. 
This  inside  partition  wall  is  screened,  but 
only  from  the  honey-room  floor  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  can-storage-room  above. 
This  leaves  the  vinegar  and  storage-room 
below,  open  from  thew  ork-shop,  and  the 
can-storage-room  open  from  the  honey- 
room.  The  front  side  under  the  shutters 
of  the  can-storage-room  is  also  screened. 
All  of  this,  together  with  the  two  screened 
windows  at  the  rear,  keeps  the  bees  out  of 
the  honey-room  entirely.  The  work-shop 
and     storage-room     next   to   it  under  the 


FIG.  3. 
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honey-room  are  entirely  open,  no  screen  be- 
ing needed. 

The  whole  building  is  cheaply  construct- 
ed. All  the  lumber  used  is  what  is  known 
as  No.  2,  which  can  be  bought  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  first  class.  The  whole  thing 
is  covered  with  corrugated  galvanized-iron 
roofing,  making  the  roof  and  walls  durable 
and  fire-proof. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA. 


Conditions  Brighter  than  for  Some  Time. 


BY  PRANK   KBIMAN. 


The  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  honey 
are  fine  in  this  part  of  Cuba.  We  have  had 
abundant  rains  without  any  excess,  as  in 
other  years.  The  Cauto  River  never  rose  a 
foot  above  high  tide.  It  usually  rises  from 
40  to  50  feet  at  Cauto  in  ordinary  years,  in 
May  or  June,  and  again  in  September  or 
October,  which  are  the  cyclone  months. 
Here  we  still  have  plenty  of  woods  which,  I 
think,  are  the  source  of  the  rainfalls.  In 
Manzanilla  it  sometimes  does  not  rain  at  all 
in  the  summer  time,  although  it  borders  on 
the  sea,  because  there  are  no  woods  nearer 
than  about  20  miles.  The  indications  are 
that  in  fifty  years  most  of  the  island  of 
Cuba  will  be  barren  if  the  destruction  of 
woods  keeps  on,  which  it  will  unless  the 
United  States  government  takes  hold  of 
things  here  and  does  better  than  it  did  un- 
der Magoon's  administration  of  Cuba.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  rain- 
fall between  October  and  May;  and  when 
the  woods  are  cut  off  there  is  very  little  rain 
in  the  summer,  when  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  scorching  heat  from 
a  vertical  sun  and  the  thermometer  at  90°. 

The  spring  honey  crop  begins  with  the 
first  rains  in  March  or  April,  and  lasts  till 
June  or  July.  In  case  there  are  no  rains  in 
June  or  July  then  there  are  bad  times  for 
the  bees.  The  first  very  dry  summer  I  ex- 
perienced in  Cuba  I  lost  500  hives.  Last 
summer  was  very  dry;  and  after  feeding  $200 
worth  of  sugar  I  still  lost  400  hives,  having 
only  550  left,  and  mostly  in  poor  condition. 
This  year  we  had  plenty  of  rains  at  the 
proper  time,  and  the  bees  actually  increased 
from  1050  to  1100  hives  after  the  close  of  the 
spring  honey  crop.  All  the  hives  are  full 
of  brood,  and  in  good  shape  to  begin  on  the 
fall  crop,  which  begins  Sept.  1,  and  lasts  to 
Oct.  15,  after  which  we  have  our  winter  crop 
of  bellflower  or  white  morning-glory. 

I  started  March  1  with  three  yards,  con- 
taining in  all  550  hives.  I  started  two  new 
yards  and  increased  to  1100  hives.  The  bees 
will  probably  increase  to  1300  by  Nov.  1. 
Last  year  I  had  natural  swarms  in  Novem- 
ber, which  made  their  full  share  of  honey. 
My  spring  crop  was  70  barrels,  mostly  dark 
honey.  My  fall  crop,  which  will  be  all  dark, 
will   be  about  25  barrels;  and   the  winter 


crop,  which  will  be  pure  white,  will  be  over 
100  barrels.  Our  barrels  hold  50  gallons 
each,  or  about  600  lbs.  My  wax  crop  will  be 
about  4000  lbs.  this  year.  I  have  all  five 
yards  along  the  Cauto  River,  the  yards 
about  a  mile  apart,  and  the  furthest  is  only 
three  miles  from  the  home  yard. 

In  seven  years  I  have  known  only  three 
days  when  the  bees  could  not  work  iu  Cuba. 
On  Jan.  24,  1904,  the  thermometer  was  H4° 
in  the  morning,  and  never  reached  55  all 
day,  with  no  sunshine  at  all.  In  the  same 
year.  May  15,  we  had  heavy  rains  all  day, 
being  a  cyclone  storm.  On  Oct.  18,  1908, 
we  had  another  cyclone  storm  which  de- 
molished the  bee-house  and  drowned  sev- 
eral colonies.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
showers  fall,  usually,  between  2  and  5  in 
the  afternoon,  never  in  the  morning  and 
very  seldom,  at  night;  but  cyclone  storms 
rain  day  and  night.  However,  the  winters 
in  Cuba  are  very  fine.  The  thermometer 
hardly  ever  goes  as  low  as  55,  and  never 
above  80.  For  this  reason  Cuba  is  a  very 
popular  winter  resort. 

Cauto,  Cuba. 


THE  BEST  HONEY-COMBS  ONLY  FROM  NEW 
COMBS. 


BY  T.  P.  ROBINSON. 


Seeing  an  article  in  Gleanings  for  Aug. 
1,  setting  forth  the  importance  of  using  only 
virgin  or  newly  made  combs  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  grade  of  extracted  honey, 
and  by  the  request  of  the  editor  to  hear  from 
others  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  persuad- 
ed to  give  my  own  experience,  which  is  an 
absolute  conclusion  in  my  case  or  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Leon  C.  Wheeler,  page  482,  Aug.  1, 
in  his  contention  that  the  best  grade  of  ex- 
tracted honey  is  taken  only  from  virgin  or 
new  combs,  is  correct.  There  is  not  a  comb, 
that  has  once  contained  brood,  that  will 
produce  quite  so  white  or  quite  so  mild  a 
honey  in  flavor  as  a  new  comb.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  even  white  combs  one  or  more 
years  old  that  have  never  contained  brood 
do  not  produce  quite  so  good  a  grade  of  ex- 
tracted honey  as  the  new  combs.  The  dif- 
ference is  very  slight  but  noticeable. 

Honey  from  combs  that  have  contained 
brood  is  darker  and  stronger,  even  when 
produced  in  the  same  hive,  filled  by  the 
same  bees,  and  gathered  from  the  same 
flowers.  The  difference  is  not  so  great  in 
my  case  when  producing  a  lower  grade  of 
honey;  but  when  I  have  a  special  order  for 
the  very  best  I  select  the  white  or  new  combs 
from  which  to  take  the  honey. 

Fortunately  I  am  located  in  a  country 
where  the  honey  is  very  uniform,  both  as  to 
color,  flavor,  and  body;  and  honey  taken 
from  the  brood-combs  goes  as  a  first-grade 
article.  I  never  have  to  discount  on  account 
of  having  brood-comb  honey.  This  has 
been  my  observation  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Bartlett,  Tex. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


Uniting  a  Bee-tree  Colony  with  a  Weak  Colony  in 
a  Hive. 

A  few  days  ago  I  learned  that  some  log-cutters 
about  a  week  before  had  cut  a  bee-tree.  When  I 
reached  the  place  I  found  that  all  the  combs  and 
honey  had  been  taken.  I  placed  a  box  above  the 
hole  in  the  log.  removed  what  little  comb  there 
was  left,  and  placed  it  in  the  box.  Then  with  my 
hands  I  took  out  all  the  bees  which  I  could  get  and 
put  them  in  the  box.  I  then  cut  a  hole  above  the 
place  where  the  bees  were,  blew  some  smoke  in. 
and  the  way  the  bees  carae  out  and  went  into  that 
box  was  certainly  amusing.  I  wrapped  the  box  up 
In  a  sheet  and  carried  it  home. 

'l"o  unite  these  bees  from  the  tree  with  another 
weak  colony  that  1  had,  1  poured  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  peppermint  into  half  a  gallon  of  water  and 
sprinkled  both  lots  of  bees,  making  them  pretty 
wet.  I  then  bumped  the  bees  from  the  tree  on  to 
the  frames,  and  with  a  soft  brush  got  them  all 
down  into  the  hive.  I  expected  to  see  them  fight, 
and  watched  them  for  about  an  hour,  but  could  see 
nothing  of  the  kind.  To-day  this  colony  is  the  very 
strongest  one  I  have.  It  is  doing  finely  in  every 
way.  The  peppermint  gives  all  the  same  odor,  so 
that  they  do  not  know  one  from  the  other. 

The  queen  ovight  to  be  removed  when  the  uniting 
Is  done. 

Columbia  City,  Ind.  Frank  Langhor. 

[The  only  trovible  when  two  lots  of  bees  are  unit- 
ed is  that  the  scent  is  ditferent.  and  there  is  danger 
of  the  bees  fighting.  Usually,  gentle  bees  like  Ital- 
ians or  Carniolans  can  be  united  without  any  trou- 
ble. We  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to 
peppermint  water.  There  is  no  harm  in  using  it  if 
one  cares  to.  Smoke  is  much  more  convenient: 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  two  lots  of  bees 
the  same  scent  we  would  put  a  little  tobacco  in  the 
smoker. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  bees  fighting  before 
tuiiting.  trouble  can  usually  be  averted  by  shaking 
both  lots  of  bees  out  in  front  of  the  entrance  oi  the 
permanent  hive  they  are  to  occupy.  Shake  one 
frame  from  one  hive  and  then  one  frame  from  an- 
other, and  so  on.  This  very  act  of  shaking  and  dis- 
turbing will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  cause  the 
bees  that  are  moved  to  stay  in  their  new  location 
like  a  natual  swarm;  in  fact,  we  would  usvially  rec- 
ommend uniting  in  this  way,  especially  if  it  be  in 
the  fan.— Ed.] 


Bees  Kept  in  a  Cellar  Adjoining  a  Furnace. 

December  23,  1909,  I  placed  31  colonies  of  bees  in 
my  cellar,  and  took  them  out  last  spring,  on  March 
23,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony.  In  May  I 
looked  them  over  carefully,  and  found  every  thing 
in  excellent  condition,  which  I  think  speaks  well 
considering  our  cold  Wisconsin  weather.  I  have 
been  experimenting  for  several  years  on  the  prob- 
lem of  wintering  indoors,  and  I  believe  I  have  an 
ideal  cellar.  I  can  furnish  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
I  also  have  a  small  pipe  that  runs  through  the  cel- 
lar from  the  furnace,  which  I  vise  in  cases  of  ex- 
tremely cold  weather.  The  bee-room,  being  adja- 
cent to  the  furnace-room,  makes  the  air  very  dry, 
which  I  consider  absolutely  necessary. 

Tlirough  the  wint  r  I  leave  the  extracting  supers 
on  the  hives,  but  place  them  under  the  brood-cham- 
bers rather  than  on  top,  for  the  bees  ijrefer  the  up- 
per story  where  it  is  warm,  and  they  are  never  dis- 
turbed or  made  uneasy,  as  they  are  so  far  from  the 
entrance.  I  use  a  cushion  for  each  hive,  354  inches 
deep,  and  filled  with  basswood  planer-shavings. 
This  cu.shion  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  a  half- 
Inch  space  above  the  top-bars.  A  piece  of  ordinary 
wire  cloth  is  u.sed  first,  and  then  a  piece  of  burlap 
above  it  to  keep  the  shavings  from  rattling  down 
on  the  combs,  the  purpose  of  the  wire  cloth  being 
to  keep  the  bees  from  giiawing  the  burlap.  I  use 
sla'.s  over  the  shavings.  In  the  spring  I  also  u.se 
this  cushion  to  keep  the  brood  from  chilling,  and 
find  it  a  great  protection. 

Hartford,  Wis.  F.  H.  Bl  chanan. 


Seventy  Colonies  Diseased  with  Paralysis. 

I  have  read  carefully  about  bee  paralysis,  and 
find  my  bees  have  all  the  s.vmptoms  of  it.  I  have 
about  70  colonies,  and  nearly  all  have  the  disease. 
Some  are  bad,  though  none  have  died  out  entirely 
so  far.  The  entire  apiary  is  beginning  to  smell 
pretty  bad.  The  honey-flow  is  practically  over, 
and  robbers  are  ready  to  make  trouble.  I  haven't 
enough  healthy  stocks  to  take  care  of  the  brood 
from  the  diseased  ones,  nor  to  form  nuclei  to  build 
them  up  with.  Shall  I  sprinkle  sulphur  on  the 
brood-combs  and  all  until  the  disease  is  killed  out, 
then  unite  two  or  three  stocks,  or  put  them  on  to 
super  combs?  I  have  plenty  of  them  with  lots  of 
honey  in  them.  Or  is  there  a  better  way  to  treat 
them  at  this  season  of  the  year?  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do?  One  bee-raan  advises  me  to  let 
them  alone  till  next  spring;  but  I  am  afraid  too 
many  will  die  off. 

Salinas,  Cal.  W.  O.  Kirk  Patrick. 

[The  nucleus  plan  for  treating  colonies  diseased 
with  bee-paralysis  is  to  be  preferi'ed;  taut  if  you  have 
not  enough  healthy  colonies  with  which  to  form 
nuclei,  perhaps  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  use 
the  sulphur  plan.  Requeening  with  vigorous  stock 
sometimes  effects  a  cure.  After  the  sulphur  plan 
is  carried  out  you  would  undoubtedly  have  to  do 
some  uniting. — Ed.] 

Heating  Wires  by  Electricity  for  Imbedding  Comb 
Foundati':)n. 

In  heating  the  wire  in  a  frame  for  imbedding  it  in 
foundation,  what  is  the  best  voltage  to  use  for  heat- 
ing all  the  four  wires  at  once?  I  want  to  get  a 
small  transformer  to  do  this  work,  and  should 
greatly  appreciate  this  information.  What  would 
be  the  flow  of  current  (amperage)? 

Clinton,  la.,  Sept.  5.  C.  S.  Fritschel. 

[This  was  referred  to  our  electrical  engineer,  Mr. 
Eckart,'  who  replies;] 

It  requires  four  amperes  of  eight  volts  to  heat  the 
four  wires  of  a  brood-frame  for  imbedding  founda- 
tion. In  case  you  heat  only  one  wire  at  a  time,  it 
will  require  two  volts.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
have  all  connections  good,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
drop  in  voltage  in  any  of  them.  We  note  that  you 
are  about  to  buy  a  transformer  for  this  purpose, 
and  will  offer  the  suggestion  that  you  use  your 
lamp  circuit,  using  a  bank  of  lamps  for  resistance. 
If  the  voltage  is  110  you  could  use  a  bank  of  eight 
16-candle-power  lamps  or  four  32-candle  powers.  We 
believe  this  would  be  much  cheaper  than  the  pur- 
chasing of  a  transformer,  since  the  time  that  the 
current  is  in  use  is  very  short,  and  M'ould  amount 
to  bvit  very  little,  even  at  the  highest  commercial 
rate.— B.  E.  E.         

Blacks  Store  from  the  Sugar-cane  while  the  Ital- 
ians do  Not. 

Our  main  honey-flow  and  sugar-making  are  coin- 
cident in  this  island,  so  that  bees  have  no  reason 
for  frequenting  boiling-houses,  and  they  do  not. 
But  in  this  locality  there  is  an  estate  close  by  that 
begins  cane-grinding  months  before  the  usual  sea- 
son. Because  of  the  large  number  of  wild  blacks  in 
this  neighborhood  I  had  decided  to  give  over  trying 
to  keep  my  stock  pure,  but  changed  my  mind  sud- 
denly this  week,  for  I  have  been  taking  off  my 
crop  of  honey,  and  I  find  that  my  Italians  have 
stored  beautifiil  honey  while  the  greater  part  of 
what  I  have  taken  from  the  blacks  and  hybrids  is 
cane  syrup. 

This  circumstance  adds  proof  to  a  claim  that  is 
made,  namely,  that  Italians,  only  under  famine 
pressure,  will  store  product  from  raw  sugar.  I  ob- 
served this  peculiarity  years  ago  when  I  fed  with 
raw  sugar,  and  found  that  blacks  and  hybrids  came 
to  it,  but  not  Italians.  To  secure  honey  in  this  lo- 
cality, with  sugar-making  going  on  out  of  the  regu- 
lar season,  I  must  have  Italian.?. 

W.  G.  Hutchinson. 

St.  Joseph's  Rectory,  Barbados,  W.  1.,  Aug.  26. 


A  Case  of  Propolis-poisoning. 

In  the  spring  my  hands,  arms,  and  face  became 
poisoned.  Supposing  it  to  be  from  ivy  or  some 
similar  source  I  applied  salt  and  soda  and  water; 
but  this  did  not  have  ntuch  effect  in  curing  it. 
Then  I  contracted  an  additional  dose  of  the  poison- 
ing after  handling  the  supers  and  cleaning  out  the 
house,  and  this  convinced  me  that  it  came  from 
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something  about  the  bees — undoubtedly  the  propo- 
lis. My  eyes  swelled  almost  shut.  I  went  to  a  phy- 
sician. He  did  not  give  me  much  encouragement 
nor  any  help.  I  painted  mysell  with  iodine,  which 
killed  the  ))oison  but  left  the  skin  very  sore.  I  was 
poisoned  again;  went  to  another  physician,  who 
fixed  me  some  salve  and  gave  some  carbolic  acid, 
with  instructions  to  use  it  in  a  weak  wash.  I  ap- 
plied these  with  salt  and  soda,  and  killed  the  poi- 
son, but  my  skin  was  almost  raw.  I  noticed  that 
the  carbolic  acid  had  a  soothing  efifect.  Continu- 
ing to  get  poisoned  I  talked  with  a  bee-man  about 
it,  who  advised  the  use  of  red  precipitate  (very  poi- 
.sonous).  I  used  this  and  the  poison  was  killed,  but 
that,  too,  left  my  skin  sore.  I  began  applying  the 
carbolic  wash,  increasing  its  strength  until  I  used  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  to  about  a  teacupful  of 
water.  This  wash  stopped  the  burning  and  itch- 
ing, killed  the  poison,  and  at  the  same  time  left  the 
skill  in  normal  condition.  I  am  using  the  wash 
exclusively.  My  hands,  wrists,  and  face  have  be- 
come immune  to  the  poison;  but  other  parts  of  my 
body  are  susceptible  to  it,  the  poison  going  through 
my  clothing.  C.  R.  Parker. 

Plateau  City,  Colorado,  July  23,  1910. 

[We  have  had  active  editorial  charge  of  this  jour- 
nal for  twenty-flve  years  this  coming  December. 
For  nearly  ten  years  prior  to  that  time  we  had  been, 
more  or  less,  in  close  touch  with  its  jjages.  During 
the  whole  period  of  nearly  thirty-five  years  we  do 
not  remember  reading  of  any  other  case  where  poi- 
.son  of  the  kind  mentioned  was  traced  to  propolis. 
Kven  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  cause  is  due  to  something  else.  However,  let 
tlie  truth  come  out.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  ev- 
er experienced  a  like  trouble,  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  i-eport.  In  the  case  mentioned  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  propolis  to  be  gathered  from 
some  poLsonous  plant  or  tree,  and  just  possible, 
also,  that  you  might  be  very  susceptlb'e  to  the  ac- 
tion of  that  poison,  whatever  It  might  be. — Ed.J 


split  at  the  nails.  This  is  due  to  expansion  and 
contraction,  as  the  result  of  varying  conditions  of 
weather.— Ed.J 


c 


Catching  Chickens  that  Roost  in  the  Trees  ;  Fly- 
ing-machines, etc. 

Mr.  Root: — You  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
chickens  out  of  the  trees  in  Florida.  I  have  used  a 
very  convenient  device.  Mr.  McClave  uses  it  a 
great  deal.  Take  a  piece  of  wire,  one  or  two  feet 
long.  Insert  it  In  a  cane  fish-pole.  Bend  the  wire 
-y  as  here  shown,  and  then  you 

can    catch    your    chickens 

very  easily,  even  if  they  do 

roost  twenty  feet  or  more 
above  the  ground.    Try  it. 

In  speaking  of  the  Wright  brothers  using  spruce 
timber  In  their  machines,  I  think  that  willow  is  the 
strongest  and  lightest  wood  we  have.  I  have  used 
a  good  deal  of  it  for  things  that  require  very  little 
weight  but  a  good  deal  of  strength.  I  have  used  it 
for  ladders  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long. 

Now  one  thing  more.  I  have  said  to  my  friends 
that  1  hoped  Mr.  Root  would  not  risk  his  neck  by 
going  up  in  one  of  those  machines.  This  world  is 
not  ready  to  spare  him  yet. 

We  expect  to  start  south  this  season  about  Nov. 
1.  We  will  locate  for  a  time,  at  least,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

New  London,  O.,  Sept.  23.  W.  C.  Gault. 


A  Gable  Cover  Protected  by  Paper. 

An  important  part  of  a  good  hive  is  a  cover  that 
will  be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Of 
course.  If  one  winters  indoors  it  does  not  make  so 
much  difference.  But  most  of  the  bee-keepers 
around  here  winter  outdoors  and  take  but  little 
care  of  their  bees  at  that, 

I  like  the  flat  paper-top  cover  quite  well,  and  al- 
ways order  It,  but  prefer  a  cover  made  like  the  one 
shown  herewith.    I  have  used  several  that  I  made 


Another  Plan  for  Introducing  a  Queen  to  a  Lay- 
ing-worker Colony. 

I  am  a  beginner  with  bees,  and  I  have  been  trou- 
bled with  laying  workers.  I  have  only  one  hive, 
and  so  I  was  precluded  from  getting  rid  of  the  lay- 
ing workers  by  the  method  recommended  in  the 
A  B  C,  i.  e.,  scattering  the  bees  round  in  other 
hives.  While  in  this  quandary  I  saw  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Hartl,  page  534,  August  15.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Hopkin.s.  of  Jeflersonville,  Ind.,  who  is  helping  me 
in  getting  started  with  bees,  suggested  a  modifica- 
tion of  that  plan,  and  with  the  said  modification, 
the  plan  worked  to  perfection.  We  took  an  empty 
hive  and  put  in  it  two  frames  with  comb  founda- 
tion. Between  the  two  we  put  the  queen  In  the  In- 
troduclng-cage  as  she  came  to  us  through  the  mall. 
We  put  this  hive  on  the  stand  of  the  old  one  which 
had  the  bees  in  it,  and  then  put  the  old  hive  on  top 
of  the  new,  the  two  being  separated  by  a  heavy 
mat  and  a  wire  screen.  We  made  an  entrance  to 
the  old  hive  in  the  back,  and  over 
it  put  a  bee-escape.  We  then  left 
the  hives  alone  for  five  days, 
when  we  again  opened  them. 
Practically  all  the  bees  were  down 
in  the  new  hive.  They  had  accept- 
ed the  new  queen,  which  had 
started  laying.  We  then  trans- 
ferred the  frames  of  brood  from 
the  old  hive  to  the  new  one.  and 
since  then  every  thing  has  been 
going  all  right.  I  am  feeding  the 
bees  now  to  get  them  in  good  con- 
dition for  wintering.  I  write  this 
to  you  as  a  suggestion  for  .some 
one  else  who  may  be  in  as  bad  a  fix 
as  I  was,  and  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  li-om 
Texas.  Richard  P.  Diktzman. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  17. 


myself,  and  like  them  better  than  any  other  cover 
for  a  single-walled  hive.  The  inside  (flat*  part  can 
be  made  either  of  two  or  three  pieces.  The  outside 
I  topi  should  be  of  two  pieces  if  the  ridge  Is  narrow, 
but  can  be  made  of  four  jjieces  If  the  whole  top  is 
covered  with  paper.  The  outside  should  project 
over  the  ends  2  in.,  or  1%  in.  at  least,  and  fastened 
with  several  small  nails.  If  the  whole  top  is  cover- 
ed with  paper  there  will  never  be  any  trouble  from 
the  ends  of  the  boards  splitting.  1  have  had  no 
trouble  from  this  cause.  A  strip  of  sheet  metal  can 
be  used  for  the  ridgecap,  or  roofing-paper  will  do  if 
nailed  with  tacks. 

Mystic,  Ct.  Elmer  E.  Waite. 

[The  design  of  your  cover  is  excellent  if  it  be  cov- 
ered with  paper  or  metal;  but  such  a  scheme  of 
making  a  cover  when  only  plain  boards  are  used 
will  not  work,    The  gable  boards  will  check    or 


Common  Law  as  Affecting  Swarms  Found  on  the 
Property  of  Another. 

We  have  found  a  colony  of  bees  In  a  small  tele- 
graph-pole along  our  own  land.  Can  you  inform 
me  as  to  my  right? 

Mt.  Carmel,  Ct.  Owen  Nolan. 

[Under  the  common  law  the  bees  are  the  proper- 
ty of  the  one  who  discovers  them;  but  such  person 
can  not  go  upon  the  property  of  another  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  From  a  legal  point  of 
view  you  would  have  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
telegraph  company;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  we 
think  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  lor  you  to  climb 
the  pole  and  take  the  bees  without  asking  any  odds 
of  any  one.  Surely  a  great  telegraph  company 
would  have  no  objections  to  your  going  upon  its 
premises  and  up  on  its  pole  and  removing  some- 
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thing  that  is  of  no  value  to  it,  and  possibly  might 
prove  an  annoyance. — Ed.] 


When  to  Prepare  Bees  for  Winter. 

In  July  a  swarm  came  off,  the  bees  o(  which  have 
been  doing  well  so  far  as  honey  in  the  brood-frames 
Is  concerned:  Isut  they  have  done  nothing  in  the  su- 
per, which  I  put  on  the  first  week  in  September, 
although  we  have  had  a  good  honey-flow  from 
buckwheat  and  goldenrod. 

Why  do  the  bees  cluster  out  in  large  bunches  on 
the  front  of  the  hive  late  in  the  evening?  At  this 
time  of  the  year  it  Is  wet  and  damp,  though  not 
very  cold. 

What  time  in  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  it  advis- 
able to  place  the  colonies  in  winter  quarters? 

What  hive  do  you  consider  best  for  outdoor  win- 
tering in  this  part  of  the  country? 

Wheelersville,  Pa.  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Allen. 

[It  is  hard  to  state  why  your  bees  did  not  work 
in  the  super;  but  it  may  be  that  the  swarm  was  not 
a  very  large  one.  and  that  it  took  most  of  the  flow 
for  tlie  bees  to  build  up  in  good  shape.  However, 
your  bees  got  started  to  storing  in  the  brood- 
combs;  and  when  there  is  still  room  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  hive  it  is  difflcult  to  get  them  to  store 
the  honey  in  the  super,  as  they  prefer  to  keep  it 
near  the  brood. 

Clustering  out  as  late  as  this  is  rather  unusual, 
and  indicates  a  lack  of  ventilation  when  all  the 
bees  are  in  the  hive,  as  in  the  evening.  A  larger 
entrance  would  probably  be  better  for  such  a  large 
colony. 

It  is  best  to  begin  early  to  get  the  bees  in  shape 
for  winter;  and  any  time  after  you  can  be  sure  that 
there  are  enough  stores  in  the  hives,  the  packing 
can  be  done.  It  is  often  unsafe  to  pay  no  more  at- 
tenJon  to  a  colony  after  an  examination  early  in 
the  fall,  for  the  reason  that  brood-rearing  may  start 
up  again  later  in  the  warm  weather  that  generally 
comes,  so  that  the  stores  are  partly  used  up.  For 
this  reason  it  is  not  best  to  pack  single-walled  hives 
so  that  no  further  examination  can  be  made,  until 
after  this  period. 

We  believe  that  the  ten-frame  chaff  hive  gives  the 
most  uniform  results  lor  outdoor  wintering  in  most 
localities. — Ed.]      ___________ 

$700  Profit  from  a  Back  City  Lot. 

Last  year  the  bees  in  this  locality  did  little  or 
nothing,  many  people  getting  scarcely  enough  to 
winter  their  bees;  but  this  season  has  been  very 
good,  with  the  exception  of  winter  losses.  A  great 
many  apiarists  lost  a  very  large  part  of  their  bees. 
One  very  scientific  man,  to  my  knowledge,  went  to 
winter  with  80  colonies,  and  came  out  in  the  spring 
with  but  7,  having  wintered  on  summer  stands.  I 
had  ver.v  good  success  with  mine,  wintering  in  the 
cellar  and  not  losing  a  single  colony,  but  paid  for 
my  experience  two  years  ago,  having  put  32  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar  and  coming  out  with  8.  I  started 
this  season  with  32  colonies,  some  of  them  rather 
weak  early  in  the  spring.  March  was  an  exception- 
ally fine  month  here,  however,  and  I  built  them  up 
very  rapidly.  I  succeeded  in  harvesting  30  cases  of 
fine  comb  honey  and  :^20  gallons  of  extracted.  I 
sold  all  my  comb  honey  at  84.00  a  case,  and  have 
sold  halt  of  my  extracted  honey  at  S2.00  a  gallon.  I 
am  confident  ot  a  net  profit  of  STOO  from  50  ft.  square 
in  the  back  of  my  lot. 

Omaha,  Neb.        H.  C.  CoOK. 

A  Sour  Smell  Coming  from  the  Hives. 

I  am  puzzled  by  a  peculiar  odor  from  my  hives, 
which  is  so  sour  that  one  can  detect  it  several  feet 
away.  All  of  the  colonies  seem  to  be  affected  alike. 
This  odor  has  developed  only  in  the  last  two  weeks. 
I  have  examiui  d  very  closely,  but  can  find  no  dead 
brood.  The  queens  are  laying  some,  and  the  hives 
are  full  of  honey.  I  got  a  surplus  of  from  40  to  88 
lbs.  of  fine  white  comb  honey  from  the  hives.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  bees  were  free 
from  disease  during  the  honey-flow,  which  ceased 
about  August  20. 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  26.  F,  D.  Millek. 

[If  you  make  investigation  you  will  undoubtedly 
find  that  the  sour  smell  comes  from  some  ferment- 
ed honey  in  the  combs.  Your  bees  have  probably 
been  bringing  in  something,  perhaps  not  nectar 
from  the  flowers,  which  sours  quickly,  owing,  pos- 
sibly, to  its  nature,  or  to  peculiar  weather  condi- 
tions at  the  time.  It  would  probably  be  best  to  ex- 
tract all  the  honey  in  the  combs,  and  substitute  su- 


gar syijup.;  It  may  be  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
honey  is  soured,  and  that  the  rest  is  all  right;  but 
only  an  examination  would  reveal  whether  this  iH 
true.  Since  there  is  no  dead  brood  at  all  in  your' 
hives,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  sour  odor  Is  due  to  any 
disease. — Ed.]  

Sealed  Covers  versus  Oil-cloth  Quilts. 

When  I  prepare  my  colonies  for  winter  I  intend 
to  put  a  super-cover  on  the  single-walled  hive,  with 
a  superful  of  chaff  over  it,  and  then  tie  burlap 
around  the  hive  and  finally  push  a  box  or  winter 
case  down  over  the  whole  thing.  Do  you  think  oil- 
cloth over  the  frames  would  be  better  than  the  su- 
per-cover? 

How  much  sweet-clover  seed  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre? 

Mineral  Ridge,  O.  John  Waggoner. 

[If  you  use  oil-cloth  over  the  frames  you  should 
use  a  few  sticks  laid  crosswise  of  the  top-bars  under 
it  so  that  there  will  be  a  bee-sp.ace  above  the  frames. 
The  oil-cloth  is  not  porous,  so  that  the  results 
would  probably  be  about  the  saihe  as  with  the  use 
of  the  super-cover. 

Different  amounts  of  sweet-clover  seed  are  sown 
to  the  acre.  Notice  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Hacker,  page  658, 
this  issue,  sowed  only  10  lbs.  of  the  seed  on  a  plot  of 
ground  comprising  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  How- 
ever, R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan.,  advises  not 
less  than  20  lbs.  of  the  unhulled.  or  12  to  15  lbs.  of  the 
hulled  to  the  acre.  For  further  particulars  see 
"The  Truth  about  Sweet  Clover." — Ed.] 


A  Hive-cover  that  will  Not  Crack  nor  Check. 

I  use  a  single  board  as  wide  as  the  hive,  and  VA 
inches  longer.  On  both  the  upper  and  under  side 
of  each  end  I  place  two  cleats  as  wide  as  the  board, 
and  %  inch  square,  driving  one  nail  in  the  center 
through  the  upper  cleat,  down  into  the  cover,  and 
also  the  lower  cleat.  To  the  ends  of  these  cleats  I 
nail  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  Js  inch  wide  and  2Vb 
inches  long,  usnig  three  five-penny  nails  —  one  In 
each  cleat  and  one  in  the  cover,  the  latter  nail 
keeping  the  cleats  in  the  proper  position.  This 
cover  will  never  crack  with  the  sun  if  it  is  well 
painted;  for,  as  the  board  shrinks,  the  nails  on  the 
sides  allow  it  to  give. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  T.  Archibald. 

[In  your  State  you  would  not  have  much  difficul- 
ty in  getting  lumber  wide  enough  for  the  hives;  but 
in  most  localities  one-piece  covers  are  too  expen- 
sive, owing  to  the  high  price  of  such  wide  lumber. 
—Ed.] 

Questions  about  Auto  Buggies. 

I  have  noticed  pictures  of  autos  and  auto  buggies 
in  Gleanings.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  how 
high  are  an  auto  buggy's  wheels.  Does  the  Auto 
Buggy  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  have  any  catalog? 

Java,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15.  D.  M.  Buck. 

[The  high-wheel  buggy  type  of  automobile  has 
wheels  about  42  inches  high.  Some  machines  have 
them  as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  on  common 
buggies;  but  the  usual  tendency  is  to  have  them  a 
little  lower.  The  Auto  Bug  Co.,  of  Norwalk,  O.,  is- 
sues a  regular  catalog,  as  does  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  of  Aki-on,  O.  Both  of  these  concerns 
make  a  specialty  of  buggy  type  ot  machines  that 
are  especially  fitted  for  going  over  rough  roads  and 
in  deep  mud. — Ed.] 

Requeening  would  Cure  the  Disease  among  Cath- 
erine Beattie's  Bees. 

On  page  516.  August  15.  I  notice  E.  F.  Robinson's 
comment  on  Catherine  Beattie's  bee  disease.  Five 
years  aeo  Anson  S.  White,  of  Cowyche.  Wash.,  had 
bees  with  the  same  disease.  I,  as  inspector,  ad- 
vised requeening,  which  he  did  with  success,  as  he 
has  had  no  trouble  from  the  disease  since  then. 
Jesse  W.  Thornton. 

North  Yakima,  Wash..  Sept.  5. 


Chickens  Eating  Bees,  etc. 

We  are  having  no  more  trouble  with  the  sore- 
head. The  chicks  are  doing  well.  We  are  having 
fine  weather.  When  it  gets  too  cold  up  there,  come 
down  home  once  more. 

A  man  who  will  let  chickens  eat  bees,  as  Mr. 
Brown  admits  doing,  p.  598,  Sept.  15.  deserves  criti- 
cising. If  no  one  does  it  better,  give  him  my  opin- 
ion of  it. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Sept.  24.  D.  W.  Abbott. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Eve  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  all  living.— Gen.  3 :20. 

Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly  multiply 
thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception:  in  sorrow  thou 
Shalt  bring  forth  children.— Gen.  3  :  16. 

Favor  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain:  but  a  wo- 
man that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.— 
PROV.  31 :  30. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  ABC  book, 
brief  mention  is  made  of  my  paying  $20.00 
to  L.  L.  Ijangstroth  for  a  queen.  Below  is 
something  further  in  regard  to  that  trans- 
action. I  copy  it  from  the  AmeriGan  Bee 
Journal  for  May,  1867: 

Well,  as  I  had  got  the  Italian-queen  fever  I  was 
bound  to  have  one:  S20  was  a  big  price  to  pay  for  a 
single  bee.  as  my  friends  expressed  it.  but  I  thought 
that  in  bees  as  in  other  things  the  best  was  gener- 
ally the  cheapest  and  surest:  and  so  away  goes  the 
$20  greenback  with  an  anxiety  and  impatience  for 
the  result  not  equaled  by  any  other  transaction 
where  several  hundred  were  at  stake. 

The  days  at  length  passed  as  days  always  do.  I  be- 
lieve, and  a  reply  came,  and.  shortly  after,  the  tiny 
movable-frame  hive,  and  the  beautiful  little  stran- 
gers as  kind  and  gentle  as  kittens. 

At  first,  great  preparations  were  made  in  a  room 
on  purpose  to  open  the  little  hive  before  a  window, 
as  we  supposed  of  course  they  would  fly,  but  not  a 
bee  moved  off  from  the  combs:  they  were  taken 
out  and  looked  at,  handled,  caressed,  and  even 
breathed  upon,  without  stirring  a  wing,  and  the  re- 
tiring modest  little  queen,  with  her  beautiful  ta- 
pering form,  was  already  worth  the  820  just  to  look 
at. 

Great  was  the  fear  that  that  Important  ceremony 
of  Introductfon  to  the  black  natives  might  miscar- 
ry in  some  way,  and  over  and  over  again  were  the 
instructions  read  before  commencing. 

After  six  hours  the  Italian  queen  was  placed  in  a 
cage  on  the  frames,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  as  the 
cage  was  opened,  my  heart  stood  still,  and  so  did 
the  bees:  and  as  she  silently  disappeared  between 
the  combs  I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  for  I  knew 
that  my  highly  esteemed  820  queen  was  safe. 

I  think  I  have  before  remarked  that  nev- 
er in  my  hfe  did  I  make  an  investment  that 
brought  me  more  satisfaction  and  profit 
than  that  $20.00  I  paid  for  my  first  queen. 
There  was  much  sport  and  merriment  here 
in  Medina  when  it  was  noised  all  over  town 
that  I  had  paid  820.00  for  just  one  little 
"bug."  But  that  one  little  bug  became 
the  mustard  seed  that  started  an  industry 
now  known  all  over  the  whole  wide  world. 
Please  excuse  me  if  I  remark  right  here  that 
the  goods  our  company  sent  to  bee-keepers 
during  the  past  season  amounted  to  over 
half  a  million  dollars;  and  many  of  them 
have  gone  to  the  "uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth."  Now,  why  was  it  that  that  specu- 
lation was  a  wise  one?  How  did  it  come 
that  I  could  afford  to  pay  out  of  my  scanty 
means  at  that  time  such  a  sum  of  money 
for  just  one  little  insect?  How  does  it  come 
that  our  rural  friends  can  many  times  af- 
ford to  pay  big  prices  for  choice  domestic 
animals?  Well,  the  secret  of  the  whole 
business  I  have  just  been  talking  about  is 
that  this  queen  was  a  ??!0</ier  bee.  If  you 
turn  back  to  that  old  American  Bee  Jour- 


nal you  will  notice  that,  after  many  narrow 
escapes,  I  succeeded  in  preserving  her  alive 
through  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  I  pro- 
ceeded at  once  with  boyish  enthusiasm  to 
raise  queens  enough  to  make  quite  an  api- 
ary. There  was  no  Italian  blood  at  that 
time  in  this  vicinity.  In  fact,  very  few  It- 
alians, comparatively,  were  to  be  found  in 
Ohio,  nor  in  the  United  States,  for  that 
matter.  As  the  result  of  my  enthusiasm 
(which  kept  up  day  and  night,  winter  and 
summer,  for  many  a  year)  the  progeny  of 
that  S20.00  queen  was  scattered  far  and 
wide.  When  I  started  out  amid  much  op- 
position to  raise  dollar  queens,  and  advised 
others  to  go  into  the  business,  no  one  can 
tell  how  many  tons  of  honey  were  the  direct 
result  of  that  one  purchase. 

One  reason  why  so  much  value  centers  in 
a  queen  is  that,  when  you  go  into  bee-keep- 
ing, you  do  not  need  to  buy  a  pair  or  a  trio, 
as  you  do  with  poultry.  You  simply  pur- 
chase a  mother  bee  —  one  that  has  already 
met  a  drone,  and  you  could  take  her  out  on 
an  island  and  people  it  with  her  progeny. 

Well,  this  Home  paper  is  not  going  to  be 
about  bees  nor  jjoultry.  ISIy  subject  is  the 
mothers  of  the  human  family — perhaps  the 
mothers  of  American  sons  and  daughters 
particularly.  Are  we,  as  a  people,  look- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  the  mothers,  on 
whom  so  much  dei)ends?  Our  first  text 
tells  us  that  Eve  was  so  named  because  she 
was  the  "mother"  of  all  living  (like  the 
queen  bee  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about) 
and  perhaps  we  may  stop  and  consider 
right  here  the  terrible  calamity  that  fell  on 
all  humanity  from  that  time  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, because  this  mother  of  the  human  race 
was  indiscreet,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  listening 
to  the  voice  of  the  serpent.  May  the  Lord 
be  praised  that,  through  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  teachings  here  on  earth,  all 
motherhood  has  been  elevated  and  raised 
up  since  that  first  terrible  fall.  But  the  ser- 
pent is  still  among  us  or  we  should  not  have 
the  divorces  that  threaten  just  now  to  be 
worse  —  yes,  a  thousand  times  worse  —  than 
smallpox  or  cholera,  because  mothers  are 
still  not  only  listening  but  permitting  them- 
selves to  hQ  beguiled  by  the  serpent. 

Forty-five  years  ago  I  took  pains  and 
spent  considerable  money  to  protect  that 
one  precious  queen  during  the  winter.  A 
few  days  ago  a  gray-haired  mother — a  moth- 
er in  Israel,  I  am  glad  to  say — told  me  of  an 
old  silver  watch  that  her  husband,  who  is 
now  dead  and  gone,  bought  of  me  for  S4.8.00. 
The  watch  is  still  doing  good  service,  one  of 
the  first  American  watches.  But  why  talk 
about  watches  in  connection  with  mothers? 
Well,  she  said  further,  "Mr.  Root,  my  hus- 
band paid  you  for  the  watch  with  eight  col- 
onies of  bees;  and  you  purchased  those 
eight  colonies  of  bees  so  as  to  be  sure  to 
winter  over  that  ?20.00  queen." 

From  the  above  you  will  not  only  see  thaf 
I  paid  $20.00  for  the  queen,  but  when  the 
colony  where  I  placed  her  had  almost  "  pe- 
tered out"  as  the  result  of  experiments  I  in- 
vested S40.00  more  in  bees  to  preserve  and 
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prolong  her  life.  My  friends  and  neighbors 
at  that  time  thought  it  was  a  sad  thing  to  see 
a  good  business  man  going  crazy  over  bee 
culture.  But  now  let  us  get  back  to  the 
mothers.  I  invested  all  this  time  and  mon- 
ey in  that  one  queen  because  she  was  the 
mother  I  expected  to  rear  a  large  family 
from.  May  be,  however,  she  did  not  expect 
any  thing;  but  I  tell  you  J  did.  I  built  big 
air  castles  all  that  winter  about  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  her.  Well,  if  it  paid  me  to 
invest  so  much  time  and  money  to  lake 
good  care  of  that  one  queen,  how  much  more 
will  it  pay  us — you  and  me,  friends — to  take 
the  very  best  of  care  of  the  ''queens  "  in  our 
homes  especially.  Dear  brother  and  sister 
(and  I  wish  to  include  the  whole  wide  world 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say),  for  God's  sake 
let  us  take  the  best  of  care  the  world  can 
give  of  the  wives  who  are  approciGhing  moth- 
erhood. 

Our  second  text  tells  us  of  the  terrible  bur- 
den laid  on  poor  weak  women's  shoulders 
— the  burden  of  motherhood.  And  this  is  a 
burden  that  can  not  be  escaped.  We  all 
laugh  about  the  folly  of  the  fellow  who  fill- 
ed a  hollow  tooth  with  dynamite;  but  before 
he  applied  a  match  he  recollected  he  could 
not  run  away  from  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 
My  illustration  is  a  poor  one,  but  it  may 
help  us  to  comprehend  how  the  poor  mother 
is  chained  down  to  her  burden.  She  must 
meet  the  crisis  and  endure  the  pain  and 
sorrow.  There  is  no  escape  except  through 
crime,  and  a  terrible  crime,  too,  against 
both  God  and  man.  ( )f  course,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  escaping  the  pangs  of  mother- 
hood by  having  no  children  at  all;  but  the 
older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  impressed  that 
this,  too,  is  a  sort  of  crime  in  God's  sight  if 
not  in  the  sight  of  man,  and  a  sin  that 
brings  its  own  punishment.  How  many 
times  do  we  find  otherwise  happy  homes 
where  there  are  no  children  !  When  Mrs. 
Root  and  I  formed  a  ])artnership  and  start- 
ed in  life  together,  we  planned  to  have  sev- 
eral years  together  without  children;  but 
God,  in  his  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  as  I 
have  before  told  you,  sent  little  prattlers 
stringing 'along  until  there  were  five  of 
them.  Now,  where  would  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.  be  to-day  had  we  been  permitted  to 
have  our  own  way  in  the  matter?  and 
where  would  have  been  the  nine  beautiful 
grandchildren  that  are  the  delight  of  our 
lives  every  day  in  the  week?  When  I  saw 
three  baby  girls  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago, 
that  in  my  eyes  were  as  beautiful  children 
as  the  world  ever  produced,*  and  when  I  re- 

*  Little  Katherine,  Ruber's  baby,  is  just  learning 
to  walk.  They  thought  it  best  to  hold  her  back  a 
little  rather  than  to  encourage  her  in  walking  too 
soon;  but  just  now  they  have  decided  that  she  is  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  go  ahead.  She  was 
out  on  the  walk  in  the  sunshine. and  her  grandmoth- 
er was  her  teacher.  She  became  so  excited  about 
it  that  she  ran  back  and  forth  till  she  was  almost 
out  of  breath.  When  I  put  my  hands  out  toward 
her  she  came  to  me  with  a  rush:  but  when  I  at- 
tempted to  hold  her  so  as  to  give  her  a  little  rest, 
and  help  her  recover  her  breath,  she  kicked  and 
wiggled  to  get  down  on  the  ground  again,  and  once 
more  test  this  new  and  novel  method  of  locomotion. 
It  made  me  think  of  the  young  birds  when  they  test 


fleeted  that  they  were  not  only  my  own 
flesh  and  blood,  but  also  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  dear  woman  whom  I  love  now  more 
than  any  thing  else  in  the  wide  world — yes, 
I  might  almost  say  more  than  all  else— my 
heart  bounded  with  such  a  thrill  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving  that  I  felt  like  breaking  out 
with  a  good  old-fashioned  Methodist  shout 
of  praise.  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  reader, 
do  not  think  of  planning  or  even  wishing 
for  a  "childless  liome."  If  you  are  not  al- 
ready married,  get  about  it;  and  then  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  lielp  our 
nation  to  avoid  "  race  suicide."  People  the 
world  with  godly  and  God-fearing  people 
in  order  that  we  may  hi  ve  a  better  chance 
to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  evil.  Take  care 
of  the  mothers  and  then  take  care  of  the 
children.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  hot  summer  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  little  ones,  I  find  this  sad  record  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

ALL  DEATH-RECORDS  BROKEN. 

All  records  for  a  single  day's  deaths  were  broken 
in  Cleveland  yesterday  when  the  health-office  sta- 
tistics showed  fifty-one  mortalities. 

Of  the  total,  twenty-two  were  children  under  one 
year  old,  Mdiile  four  more  were  less  than  two  years. 
The  health-department  officials,  while  not  blaming 
the  hot  weather  directly  for  the  unusual  death-roll, 
believe  that  it  was  largely  responsible,  since  most 
of  the  children  succumbed  to  cholera  infantum. 

Never  before  in  the  city's  history  has  a  day's  death- 
roll  exceeded  forty-one. 

That  we  may  have  a  better  chance  to  save 
these  children  after  they  have  come  into  our 
homes,  let  us  give  every  possible  aid  to  the 
mothers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  thousands 
of  infants  have  gone  into  their  little  graves 
because  the  mothers  did  not  have  the  means 
to  care  for  them  properly — especially  the 
mothers'  homes  where  the  father  was  a  drink- 
ing man,  and,  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
burdened  the  poor  mother  with  infant  after 
infant  tnore  rapidly  than  God  designed.  No 
wonder  that  such  children  go  to  the  bad  with 
a  handicapped  mother,  and,  worse  still — 
yes,  a  thousand  times  worse — with  a  vicious 
disposition  that  was  inherited  from  a  drunk- 
en father.     Lord,  help. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  point  of  my  whole 
talk.  Why  should  not  the  mothers  of  our 
land  have  a  voice  in  making  our  taws,  in 
voting  on  the  disposition  of  public  money, 
and  deciding  whether  a  saloon  shall  be  plant- 
ed near  the  home,  and  a  thousand  other 
questions?  Drunken  men,  or  at  least  drink- 
ing men,  are  permitted  to  vote.  Many 
times  they  vote  wet,  when,  if  sober,  they 
would  vote  dry.  The  drunken  father  can 
vote,  but  not  the  sober  and  godly  mother  of 
the  children.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  an  ig- 
norant, drunken,  and  vicious  ne.gro  can  vote, 
but  not  the  ablest  and  best-educated  woman 

their  wings  for  the  first  time;  and,  later  still,  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  students  with  their  flying-ma- 
chine. What  opportunities  God  in  his  infinite  love 
and  wisdom  has  placed  over  us  all — first  to  creep, 
then  to  walk,  and  finally  to  swim,  run  a  bicycle  and 
avitomobile,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  .soar  aloft  in 
the  blue  dome  of  heaven!  As  we  go  to  press,  some 
aviating  stvidents  have  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
elevation  of  more  than  two  miles  in  the  air.  What 
is  coming  next? 
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in  our  land.  A  woman  who  has,  perhaps, 
a  family  of  bright  children,  may  know  what 
is  wanted  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  her  husband  does,  because 
she  is  a  mother. 

Now,  with  this  preface  I  want  to  give  you 
the  contents  of  a  leaflet  that  the  author.  Miss 
Genevieve  Blair  Sackett,  a  beautiful,  bright, 
and  talented  woman,  placed  in  my  hands. 
Miss  Sackett  was  called  to  deliver  an  address 
at  our  church  on  the  25th  of  September. 
The  Ohio  W.  C.  T.  U.  placed  her  at  the  cap- 
ital of  our  State,  and  authorized  her  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  mothers  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government.*  She  has  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  the  Ohio  Anti-saloon 
League.  Just  before  her  address  she  hand- 
ed me  a  little  tract;  and  after  I  read  it  over 
she  confessed  (when  questioned)  that  she 
was  the  author  of  it. 

PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Why  do  we  build  reformatories,  jails,  penitenti- 
aries, poorhouses,  and  orphanages,  and  license  the 
liquor-dealers  to  furnish  the  inmates  for  them? 

Why  do  we  maintain  a  strict  national  quarantine 
against  idiots,  paupers,  insane,  and  criminals  from 
abroad,  and  license  250,000  liquor-dealers  to  manu- 
facture the  same  brand  of  human  wreakage  at 
home? 

Why  do  we  levy  taxes  to  support  orphans  and 
widows,  and  license  the  murder  of  husbands  and 
fathers?  There  are  865,000  whisky-made  orphans  In 
the  United  States.    Why,  Mr.  Voter,  why? 

Why  do  we  maintain  275  life-saving  stations  at  an 
annual  cost  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  at  the 
same  time  license  250,000  life-destroying  stations  at 
a  cost  of  two  and  a  half  billions? 

Why  do  we  license  the  destruction  of  untold  mil- 
lions? The  liquor  industry  is  the  only  inverted  in- 
dustry we  have.  Other  industries  build  wealth  of 
the  nation  by  taking  a  raw  product  and  turning 
out  a  finished  product  worth  five  or  ten  times  as 
much.  The  liquor  industry  takes  the  raw  product, 
boys,  and  turns  out  the  finished  product,  thieves, 
murderers,  degenerates,  insane,  and  imbeciles.  It 
costs  approximately  S2400  to  clothe  and  educate  a 
boy,  and  we  license  the  destruction  of  one  boy  out 
of  every  five. 

Why  do  liquor-dealers  have  more  direct  influence 
in  politics  than  educators?  Is  it.  as  one  of  our 
greatest  statesman  has  recently  said:  "  Because  the 
nation  sjjends  four  times  as  much  for  liquor  as  it 
does  for  education?"  Is  it  not  rather  because  one- 
half  of  our  citizens  are  disfranchised,  the  half  com- 
prising citizens  whose  votes  could  not  be  bought  nor 
controlled?    Why  not  let  the  women  vote? 

Why  should  not  the  paramount  business  interests 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  liquor  bus- 
ness  be  given  consideration  by  our  voters  and  law- 
makers? The  money  invested  in  breweries,  distil- 
leries, and  saloons  in  the  United  States  is  small 
compared  to  the  money  invested  in  farming,  manu- 
facturing, merchandising,  and  transportation. 
Take  away  our  railroads,  and  our  cities  languish; 
manufacturing  and  merchandising  are  soon  at  a 
standstill;  take  away  our  farms,  and  the  people  per- 
ish from  lack  of  food;  but  take  away  our  saloons, 
and  the  health,  happiness,  longevity,  and  prosperi- 
ty of  our  nation  are  increased  tenfold. 

Why  not  let  the  more  than  twelve  million  moth- 
ers in  the  United  States  answer  at  the  ballot-box 
which  we  shall  conserve — our  breweries  or  our  boijsf 
Before  the  civil  war  a  heavy  penalty  was  imposed 
for  furnishing  liquor  to  a  slave  boy  (who  represent- 
ed an  investment  of  several  hundred  dollars)  on 
the  ground  that  it  impaired  his  usefulness  and  was 
a  willful  destruction  of  property.  Are  not  the  boys 
of  to-day  as  valuable  as  the  slave  boys  of  the  past 
century? 

In  a  period  of  government  by  graft  and  politics 
by  purchase,  why  not  enfranchise  the  class  repre- 

*  She  was  Legislative  Superintendent  at  Colum- 
bus all  last  winter;  and  is  at  present  president  of  the 
Lorain  Co.  \V.  C.  T.  U.    Her  address  is  Elyria.  Ohio. 


senting  most  largely  the  honesty,  morality,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  nation?  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
criminals  are  men,  and  only  five  per  cent  are  wo- 
men. 

Why  not  let  the  American  women  vote?  Women 
vote  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Finland,  Norway, 
Russia;  and  in  Bombay,  Hindoos.  Parsees,  Mahom- 
etans, Eurasians,  Roumanians,  Japanese,  and  Jew- 
ish women  voted  this  year.  Even  the  veiled  women 
of  Bosnia,  in  northwestern  Turkey,  have  been  grant- 
ed the  right  to  vote,  and  that  by  Mahometan  men, 
while  the  American  men,  the  best  the  sun  ever 
shone  on,  refuse  to  take  into  political  partnership, 
American  women.  Every  vested  interest  is  repre- 
sented at  the  ballot-box  but  the  mothers'  interest. 

Why  not  let  the  twelve  million  and  more  mothers 
in  the  United  States  voteP 

Why  not  let  the  300,000  women  school-teacters 
who  have  educated  the  nation  rote? 

Why  not  let  the  980,000  women  in  agriculture,  who 
are  helping  to  feed  the  nation,  vote? 

Why  not  let  the  1,315,890  women  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing rote? 

Why  not  let  the  6,500,000  wage-earning  women 
vote? 

Why  do  we  build  battle-ships  at  a  cost  of  from  six 
to  twelve  millions  each,  which  in  a  few  years  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  junk-heap,  to  defend  us  from 
enemies  that  never  appear  and  wars  which  rarely 
threaten,  and  at  the  same  tiine  appropriate  a  pal- 
try §50,000  to  investigate  the  white-slave  traffic 
which  destroys  more  lives  than  all  our  wars  and 
pestilence  combined?  Why  not  protect  the  daugh- 
ters of  our  nation  from  the  war  upon  humanity 
which  exists  within  our  borders? 

WHY  NOT  LET  THE  WOMEN  VOTE,  THAT  LONG-DE- 
LAYED JUSTICE  MAY  COME  AT  LAST  TO  EACH  AND 
ALL?  THAT  TRUTH,  PURITY,  HONESTY,  AND  TEM- 
PERANCE MAY  TRIUMPH?  THAT  UNIVERSAL  WELL- 
BEING  MAY  BE  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND  IN  A  NA- 
TION WHICH  RIGHTEOUSNESS  EXALTETH,  AND 
WHOSE  GOD  IS   INDEED  THE  LORD? 

I  will  only  repeat,  in  closing,  what  the 
the  good  lady  says  in  the  above — "■ivhy  not 
let  the  women  vote?"  Or  if  you  can  not  let 
all  the  women  vote,  for  heaven's  sake  let  us 
permit  the  mothers  to  do  so.  With  all  the 
burden  that  God  and  our  nation  have  plac- 
ed on  her  shoulders,  are  they  not  entitled  to 
some  sort  of  representation  in  the  affairs  of 
our  great  public? 


Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so 
do  these  also  resist  the  truth;  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  reprobate  concerning  the  faith.  But  they 
shall  proceed  no  further;  for  their  folly  shall  be 
manifest  imto  all  men  as  theirs  also  was.— II.  Tim. 
3  : 8.  9. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  taking  so 
much  space  just  now  with  clippings  from 
our  local  press;  and  were  I  not  convinced 
that  this  same  state  of  affairs  is  going  on 
more  or  less  all  over  our  land,  I  would  not 
do  it.  While  it  is  true  many  States  ami 
many  counties  are  being  rapidly  made  dry 
while  the  adjoining  locality  is  wet,  this  fear- 
ful work  of  breeding  criminals  and  crime 
goes  on.  .lust  as  our  Home  i)ai)er  for  the 
last  issue  was  on  the  press  the  following 
ai)peared  in  the  Cleveland  News: 

HELL-HOLES    THAT    SHOULD      BE     ABATED;     ROCKY 
RIVER   AND  ITS  EVIL   RESORTS  A  DAILY  MEN- 
ACE  TO   HUMAN   LIFE. 

This  latest  suburban  crime,  ending  in  the  igno- 
minious suicide  of  a  wealthy  Detroit  business  man 
in  the  bull-pen  of  the  covinty  jail,  was  not  needed  as 
an  illustration  of  the  short  and  sure  way  that  leads 
from  honor  and  usefulness  throngh  taxicab  rides 
and  roadhouse  suppers  to  disgrace  and  shameful 
death.  It  was  a  typical  instance,  to  be  sure,  swift, 
sensational,  and  complete.  But  the  moral  is  so 
familiar  as  to  go  without  saying. 
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Yt'l  the  Yates  attempted  murder  and  accomplish- 
ed suicide  assert  with  emphasis  a  fact  long  recog- 
nized hereabout.  Rocl<y  Kiver  and  its  roadhouses 
are  a  disgrace  to  this  whole  community.  More 
than  that,  they  are  a  menace. 

Not  many  days  ago,  according  to  the  confession 
of  one  of  the  youths  involved,  two  men  loaded  them- 
selves with  liquor  at  roadhouses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  started  out  to  rob  anybody  or  everybody 
they  encountered  on  the  highways,  finally  murder- 
ing a  market  woman  as  she  was  driving  home  t,o 
Kockport  Math  her  husband  and  child.  The  con- 
fession of  the  one  murderer  who  was  caught  con- 
tained many  such  statements  as  these: 

"Then  we  went  to  Fischer's  place  at  theRockport 
club  and  had  more  drinks." 

Or,  "  We  went  to  a  saloon  at  Kamms  Comers  and 
had  more  drinks." 

The  two  murderers,  according  to  the  confession, 
had  drinks  at  city  and  suburban  saloons  designated 
as  Kundtz's,  Upham's,  Nau's,  the  Mushroom,  and 
so  on.  Then  they  felt  inspired  to  burn  barns,  steal 
horses,  shoot  at  passing  vehicles,  and  murder  a  wo- 
man. 

Yates,  would-be  murderer,  had  been  "drinking 
heavily."  The  woman  whom  he  shot  twice  with 
murderous  intent  is  said  to  have  toured  the  road- 
houses with  him.  At  White's  roadhouse  in  Rocky 
River,  where  the  crime  was  committed,  they  were 
served  drinks  at  3:40  a.m.  The  witness  who  testifies 
to  this  circumstance  is  a  deputy  marshal  of  Rocky 
River  village,  one  Timerman,  and  according  to  his 
own  story  he  did  not  interfere  until  after  the  drinks 
had  been  served  and  Y'ateshad  empted  his  revolver 
at  and  into  the  Singer  woman! 

Rocky  River,  with  its  roadhouses  and  poolrooms, 
has  long  been  a  stench  in  Cleveland's  nostrils. 
County  officers  have  raided  its  resorts  repeatedly, 
and  repeatedly  its  unlawful  practices  have  been 
resumed.  L.aw  enforcement  seems  to  be  regarded 
by  the  village  officers  as  a  joke.  They  attempt  to 
conceal  crime. 

Other  suburban  communities  may  be  lax  in  such 
matters.  The  roadhouses  where  the  Rayner  mur- 
der was  incubated  were,  perhaps,  not  those  of 
Rocky  River  itself.  But  this  village  has  well  earned 
its  evil  eminence  among  Cleveland's  suburbs,  and 
its  ill  repute  is  the  more  intolerable  because  of  its 
proximity  to  such  ideal  residence  districts  as  Lake- 
wood,  Oakwood,  and  Clifton  Park. 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  all  or  most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Rocky  River  are  evil-disposed  persons  who 
find  pleasure  or  profit  in  law-breaking,  or  relish 
their  municipality's  bad  name.  Probably  most  of 
the  voters  of  the  village  have  been  indiflerent  rath- 
er than  culpable.  The  Ohio  Statutes  ofTer  them 
every  opportunity  to  show  their  respectability  by 
voting  their  notorious  resorts  out  of  existence. 

If  Rocky  River  fails  to  redeem  itself  by  electing 
officers  able  and  willing  to  enforce  the  laws,  inter- 
ference from  outside  should  not  be  delayed  mvich 
longer.  Negligent  or  incompetent  municipal  offi- 
cers can  be  removed.  Count.v  officers  can  enforce 
laws  when  local  officers  fail.  Cities  are  authorized 
to  exercise  police  power,  when  necessary,  outside 
their  boundaries.  Rocky  River  has  been  endured 
as  Cleveland's  hell-hole  long  enough. 

Amen  to  the  concluding  paragraph  from 
the  above.* 


ROOSEVELT   AND  LORIMER. 

May  God  be  praised  that  we  have  at  least 
afeiv  men  who  stand  in  high  places  before 
the  people  who  refuse  to  have  fellowshij) 
with  grafters.  Recently  Roosevelt  was  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  some  banquet  where 
Senator  Lorimer  (see  p.  599)  was  also  to  be 
present;  but,  of  course,  this  created  havoc 
in  the  Republican  camp;  and  finally  the 
following  telegram  was  sent  to  Lorimer: 

Col.  Roosevelt  positively  declines  to  sit  at  the 
same  table  with  you.  Our  invitation  to  you  for 
this  evening  is  therefore  withdrawn. 

*By  the  way,  I  looked  over  the  number  of  the 
Cleveland  paper  containing  the  quotation  above 
very  carefully,  and  I  can  not  find  a  single  adver- 
tLsement  of  liquors  of  any  sort. 


Once  more  may  God  be  praised  that  the 
time  seems  to  be  coming  when  good  men 
will  refuse  to  sit  down  at  the  same  table 
with  a  grafter. 

The  following,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Commoner,  is  W.  J.  Bryan's  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  Roosevelt's  conduct  as  above: 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  question  the  good  taste 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  refusal  to  dine  with  Senator  Lor- 
imer at  the  Hamilton  Club  banquet.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's action  was  indeed  extraordinary,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  American  people  will  overlook 
the  question  of  taste  in  recognition  of  the  distinct 
public  service  Mr.  Roosevelt  rendered  when  he 
gave  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  men  who  profit  po- 
litically through  bribery  are  not  fit  for  the  society 
of  honest  men.  It  is  quite  true  that  Senator  Lor- 
imer has  not  been  convicted  of  actually  paying 
bribes,  but  the  evidence  that  some  one  purchased 
votes  for  him  is  so  complete  that,  regardless  of  the 
verdicts  of  juries,  the  public  mind  is  convinced. 

And  finally  we  have  on  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ,  authority  for  Roosevelt's  decision. 
See  below: 

I  have  written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if 
any  man  that  Is  called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or 
covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer,  or  a  drunkard, 
or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat. 
— L  Cor.  5;  11, 


AN   AUTOMOBILE  THAT    COSTS    BUT   LITTLE 

IF   ANY'   MORE  THAN   A  GOOD 

HORSE  AND  BUGGY'. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  that  I  had 
one  of  the  first  bicycles  (a  velocipede)  that 
ever  came  into  the  State  of  Ohio.  They  will 
also  remember  that  I  ran  from  Medina  to 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  with  one  of  the  first  au- 
tomobiles— an  Olds  runabout;  and  my  write- 
ups  on  the  automobile  and  the  automobile 
industry  since  then  would  make  quite  a 
book.  But  of  late  Ernest  has  done  most  of 
the  talking  on  automobiles;  but  I  am  ready 
just  now,  after  having  had  quite  a  wide  ex- 
perience with  machines  of  different  makes 
(each  of  the  five  different  members  of  our 
firm  has  an  automobile  of  his  own)  for 
another  automobile  talk. 

In  the  first  place,  although  I  admire  the 
two  and  three  thousand  dollar  machines,  I 
would  not  want  one  for  my  own  use.  In 
fact,  if  somebody  would  make  me  a  present 
of  a  ifoOOO  machine  it  would  put  me  in  a  bad 
predicament.  My  conscience  would  trouble 
me  every  mile  I  rode  in  it  because  of  using 
so  much  treasure  here  on  earth  that  might 
be  used  for  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven — to  _ 
give  to  foreign  missions,  for  instance,  or  m 
fighting  the  rum-traffic  here  at  home.  My  ^ 
first  Olds  runabout  that  I  have  been  using 
for  six  seasons,  and  that  has  carried  not  only 
two  people  but  four  and  even  more  over 
thousands  of  miles,  is,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, getting  to  be  old  and  infirm,  and 
we  need  a  new  one  in  our  Florida  home. 
What  shall  it  be?  Our  children  suggest  a 
thousand-dollar  machine;  but  neither  Mrs. 
Root  nor  I  feel  like  using  so  much  money 
for  that  purpose.  Day  before  yesterday  Hu- 
ber  and  I  took  a  trip  of  about  thirty  miles 
to  see  a  machine  made  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  that  costs  only  $395. 
They  make  a  machine  for  only  $870;  but 
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this  one  has  a  very  pretty  top,  and  costs 
only  $395.  The  man,  Mr.  Jacob  Gesaman, 
of  Canal  Fulton,  O.,  has  had  the  machine 
over  a  year.  As  he  is  a  bee-keeper,  in  the 
winter  time  he  puts  it  in  the  shop,  removes 
one  of  the  hind  wheels,  and  puts  in  its  place 
a  pulley,  and  runs  machinery  for  making 
bee-hives  and  doing  various  kindsof  carpen- 
ter work.  He  runs  it  up  hill  and  down, 
through  mud  and  sand;  and  there  a^'c  some 
hills,  let  me  tell  you,  in  thevicinity  of  Canal 
Fulton,  Stark  Co.,  O. 

Now,  one  thing  that  commends  this  ma- 
chine to  me  besides  its  cheapness  is  that  it 
has  no  water-tank  and  other  machinery  to 
keep  it  cool.  It  is  air-cooled.  Secondly, 
there  is  no  gearing  about  the  transmission. 
There  is  not  a  cogwheel  to  rattle  and  get  dry 
in  the  whole  machine.  Last,  but  not  least, 
it  has  solid  cushioned  tires  instead  of  pneu- 
matic ones  that  have  made  and  are  making 
so  much  trouble  and  worry  by  puncturing 
and  patching.  .Just  think  of  it,  friends,  you 
who  have  had  some  experience  with  auto- 
mobiles. No  water  is  needed;  no  tire  trou- 
bles, and  no  gear  to  rattle  where  you  can  not 
get  at  it.  To  make  a  good  thorough  test 
of  the  machine,  Mr.  Gesaman  took  Huber 
and  myself  (three  good-sized  persons)  on  a 
twenty-mile  trip  after  dark.  We  made  this 
trip  easily  inside  of  two  hours,  taking  in  a 
good  many  quite  bad  hills,  and  passing  a 
dozen  or  twenty  teams  after  dark;  and  as 
the  road  was  new  to  all  of  us,  Huber  had  to 
get  out  every  little  while  and  strike  a  match 
to  look  at  a  guide-board.  It  is  true  the  ma- 
chine does  not  run  as  still  as  some  of  the 
higher-priced  ones;  but  we  passed  horses 
and  buggies  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
ran  the  itiachine  right  close  to  them.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  there  is  a  little  more  jarring 
with  the  solid  tires  than  with  the  pneumatic; 
but  after  riding  about  thirty  miles  the  same 
day  with  one  of  the  best  pneumatic,  I  rath- 
er preferred  my  twenty-mile  ride  on  the 
cheaj)  machine.  The  slight  jar  in  running 
rapidly  gives  my  blood  a  better  circulation 
than  the  more  luxuriant  and  high-priced 
car.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  entire  expense 
for  repairs  on  this  $895  auto  car,  although 
it  has  been  run  every  day  more  or  less,  was 
less  than  $10.00.  The  exj^ense  for  gasoline 
is,  as  nearly  as  he  could  figure,  one  cent  a 
mile. 

.Just  let  me  give  you  right  here  a  sugges- 
tion about  lubricating-oil;  and,  by  the  way, 
the  air-cooled  machines  require  rather  more 
lubricating-oil  than  the  water-cooled  ones. 
Well,  with  the  machine  he  got  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  five  gallons  of  oil  cost  30  cts. 
per  gallon;  and  this  oil  would  run  the  ma- 
cliine  a  month  without  cleaning  the  spark- 
plug. After  he  had  used  up  the  five  gallons 
of  oil  he  purchased  some  more  at  50  cts.  per 
gallon  near  home.  This  last  was  so  poor 
thai  he  had  to  clean  the  spark-plug  every 
day  or  two;  and  it  did  not  give  nearly  as 
good  results  even  then.  Be  careful  about 
your  lubricating-oil;  and  perhaps  it  would 
he  better  to  get  it  where  you  get  your  ma- 
chine.    When  he   made  his  purchase   his 


brother  got  a  second  machine  just  like  it; 
and  his  brother's  machine  has  done  just  as 
good  service  as  his  own.  Both  are  used  al- 
most daily.  I  suppose  I  hardly  need  say  to 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  that  any  thing 
that  comes  from  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  is 
sure  to  be  satisfactory.  Lest  you  may  think 
I  am  interested  in  the  sale  of  their  machines, 
permit  me  to  say  they  know  nothing  about 
what  I  am  writing;  and  I  can  not  remember 
that  I  have  ever  given  that  house  a  single 
order;  but  so  many  of  my  friends,  and  those 
who  write  me  letters,  have  mentioned  this 
Chicago  house  favorably,  I  know  something 
of  their  ways  of  doing  business.  I  am  so 
well  convinced  that  these  low-priced  ma- 
chines will  be  a  great  boon  to  bee-keepers, 
and  hard-working  people  of  moderate  means 
in  general,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  this  write-up. 

From  the  above  you  can  learn  something 
about  what  it  costs  to  run  one  of  these  cheap 
automobiles.  Now  go  to  work  and  figure 
up  what  you  pay  out  on  horse,  buggy,  and 
harness,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  counting 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  feed  and  caring 
for  the  horse  when  you  do  not  need  to  use 
it,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right  about  it — that 
the  auto  buggy  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 


On  page  601,  Sept.  15,  I  made  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  establishment  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  is  on  the  side  of  tem- 
perance. In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  matter  I  received  the  following: 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. — We  do  not  allow  liquor  on 
our  premises.  Our  firm  Is  opposed  to  liquor  In  ev- 
ery way,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strict  rules  of  our  in- 
stitution that  our  people  must  not  enter  saloons 
any  time  during  the  twent.v-four  hours,  within 
eight  blocks  of  our  plant.  That  makes  a  prohibi- 
tion district  about  a  mile  in  each  direction  for  our 
employees 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  for  our  people 
what  they  shall  do  outside  of  business  hours;  but 
we  do  Insist  that  no  one  working  for  us  shall  enter 
a  saloon,  day  or  night,  within  eight  blocks  of  our 
plant.  Sears.  Rokbuck  &  Co. 

Chicago,  Sept.  30. 


FEOM    CHICAGO    TO    SPRINGFIELD    BY  FLY- 
ING-MACHINE. 

The  Chicago  Record- Herald  for  Sept.  30 
gives  a  thrilling  account  of  the  above  $10,000 
tiight  by  Walter  R.  Brookins,  one  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  youngest  students.  The 
Record- Her  aid  offered  a  prize  of  $10,000  for 
the  feat,  and  the  22-year-old  "cloud-explor- 
er," as  they  call  him,  fairly  won  it.  By 
means  of  telegrams,  telephones,  and  other 
means  of  communication,  the  whole  flight 
was  heralded  so  the  peojole  might  come  out 
of  their  homes  by  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  and  witness  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacle. Not  only  were  the  wires  kept  busy, 
but  the  locomotives  and  factories  blew  their 
whistles  when  he  came  in  sight,  so  that  ev- 
erybody might  get  out  and  see  him  as  he 
passed  overhead.  If  I  am  correct  he  not 
only  excels  all  his  opponents  in  high  flying, 
but  also  in  long-distance  flying.  A  special 
train  containing  Wilbur  Wright  and  a  host 
of  friends  started  to  race  with  him;  .but  he 
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beat  them  at  every  point.  He  made  three 
stops  on  the  way;  but  had  he  not  been 
obhged  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  train 
containing  his  gasohne  with  which  to  fill 
his  tank  he  might  have  made  the  distance, 
187  miles,  with  only  two  stops.  At  one 
time  when  the  wind  was  strongly  against 
him  the  train  came  pretty  near  getting 
ahead;  but  when  this  puff  of  wind  let  up  a 
little  he  easily  showed  his  supremacy,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  invention  of  the  fly- 
ing-machine, over  the  locomotive.  The  pa- 
pers call  it  "a  new  air-line  through  Illi- 
nois." Expensive  railroad  tracks  and  big 
bridges  are  done  away  with.  With  this  new 
method  of  travel  it  is  easy  to  make  a  bee- 
line  (exactly  as  the  bee  has  always  been  do- 
ing it)  not  skipping  around  the  hills  and 
mountains  and  following  the  twistings  of 
rivers  as  land-transportation  lines  and  rail- 
ways have  been  doing.  I  did  not  notice  any 
mention  anywhere  on  the  route  of  people 
singing  "Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow;"  but  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
have  been  very  appropriate. 

His  average  speed,  leaving  out  stops,  was 
33  miles  an  hour;  and  if  I  am  correct  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  against  head  winds. 
At  one  place  where  he  had  to  wait  for  the 
train  containing  his  gasoline  he  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  ground,  boy  fashion,  and 
slept  till  the  crowd  with  the  gasoline  woke 
him  up.  At  one  time  he  stopped  in  a  corn- 
field. From  the  elevation  at  which  he  flew 
the  cornfields  looked  like  pasture  lots;  but 
the  crowd  soon  cut  the  corn  out  of  the  way, 
and  he  started  up  out  of  the  field  without  a 
particle  of  trouble.  When  he  reached 
Springfield  he  ran  up  to  a  pretty  good 
height  and  circled  down  like  a  bird;  but  the 
crowds  were  so  great,  ready  to  welcome  him, 
that  he  really  found  trouble  in  finding  a 
place  to  alight  without  endangering  the 
lives  of  some  of  them. 

The  Be  cord- Her  aid  gives  us  not  only  a 
picture  of  the  boy,  but  nearly  a  dozen  other 
pictures  of  his  machine,  and  of  the  crowds 
that  gathered  everywhere.  A  copy  of  the 
Eecord-Herald  was  sent  us  by  our  long- 
time friend  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  If  you  wish 
to  read  the  whole  account,  get  a  copy  of  that 
paper  of  the  date  mentioned. 

Wilbur  Wright  expresses  himself  as  being 
well  pleased,  not  only  with  this  new  ma- 
chine (very  likely  the  one  we  pictured  on  p. 
6)  but  he  seemed  also  exceedingly  well 
pleased  with  the  management  of  his  young 
pupil. 

An  old  gentleman  of  Springfield  said,  as 
he  witnessed  the  spectacle,  "I  have  seen  a 
horse  fly,  but  I  never  before  expected  to  see 
a  man  fly." 

At  one  point  on  the  route  the  aviator 
dropped  a  note  where  one  of  the  spectators 
got  it,  saying,  "Machine  is  working  all 
right.     Will  make  the  trip  O.  K." 

Divers  accidents  happened  along  the 
route  to  people  who  were  so  crazy  at  the 
sight  of  the  flying-machine  that  they  forgot 
every  thing  else.  A  little  girl  was  run  over, 
and  a  boy  fell  from  the  top  of  a  box  car;  and 


a  man  fell  and  sprained  his  shoulder  in  try- 
ing to  reach  the  roof  of  his  house  by  an  at- 
tic stairway. 

At  his  elevation  of  something  like  2000 
feet  Mr.  Broolcins  caught  sight  of  the  city 
of  Springfield  when  •14  miles  away.  He 
started  from  Chicago  at  9:25,  and  reached 
Springfield  in  7  hours  and  9  minutes.  He 
was  in  the  air  5  hours  and  45  minutes,  and 
at  one  time  made  88  miles  without  descend- 
ing. In  all  respects  he  has  broken  all  pre- 
vious records. 

After  the  above  was  in  type  the  following 
came  from  our  "  long-time  "  friend,  the  al- 
itor of  the  American  Bee  Journal: 

It  may  interest  A.  I.  R.  to  know  that  I 
touched  the  identical  aeroplane  that 
went  on  from  Chicago  to  Springfield.  A 
name  of  Iloxie  flew  there  yesterday,  using 
machine.  It  worked  tine.  There  were 
more  people  at  the  fair  yesterday,  looki 
heaven,  than  ever  before  at  that  place  ! 

Chicago,  111..  r)ct.  6.  Geo.  W 


saw  and 
Brookins 
fellow  by 
the  same 
probably 
na  uv  in 

.  York. 


Poultry  Department 

By  A,  I.  Root 


SELECTING  EGGS  THAT  WILL,  PKODUCE  PUL- 
LETS INSTEAD  OF   ROOSTERS,    ETC. 

Langstroth  told  us,  years  ago,  that  no  col- 
ony of  bees  could  prosper  unless  there  were 
daily  accessions  of  voung  workers — young 
blood,  for  instance — for  that  is  what  we  must 
have.  Well,  I  believe  all  our  successful  egg- 
farms  or  egg-farmtrs,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
declare  there  must  be  a  lot  of  pullets  coming 
on  every  year  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
hens;  and  I  think  it  h:is  been  estimated  that, 
if  you  want  250  pullets  every  year,  you  must 
set  about  1000  eggs.  As  a  "rule  it  takes  two 
eggs  to  make  a  chicken.  Again,  only  half 
the  chickens  will  be  pullets.  The  males 
must  be  disposed  of  for  broilers  or  roasters. 
AVell,  we  used  to  be  told  that  certain  eggs, 
say  the  long  ones,  would  produce  roosters, 
and  the  round  eggs  pullets.  But  this  has 
been  exploded  by  our  experiment  stations, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  other  test  has 
been  exploded.  No  man  alive  can  tell 
whether  an  egg  will  protluce  a  pullet  or  a 
rooster.  But  now  comes  in  a  new  invention 
or  discovery,  that  is,  if  it  turns  out  true.  We 
grant  in  the  outset  that  no  one  can  pick  out 
eggs  that  will  produce  pullets;  but  one  of 
our  subscribers  thinks  he  has  hit  on  a  plan 
whereby  we  can  produce  eggs  to  order  that 
will  make  moislly  pullets.     Listen  to  him: 

1  will  give  you  something  I  think  is  new  in  the 
chicken  busines.s,  at  least.  Three  of  us  neighbors 
here  have  tested  it,  and  found  it  to  come  true.  Get 
a  full-blooded  M'hite  Wyandotte  rooster  and  full- 
blooded  Plymouth  Rock  hens.  Put  them  together: 
set  the  eggs  from  those  hens  and  you  will  raise 
mostly  black  chicks,  and  all  the  black  chicks  will 
be  pullets,  or  at  least  it  turned  out  so  with  our  neigh- 
bors and  us.  They  may  not  always  all  turn  out  pul- 
let.s,  but  they  did  with  us— not  a  rooster  among 
them,  and  they  made  large  hens  and  good  layers. 

Gate,  Wash.,  May  27.  J.  S.  Blair. 

After  receiving  the  above  letter  I  wrote 
back  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken;  and 
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he  in  his  reply  exi)hiined  a  Httle  more  fully. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  this:  With  such  a  cross 
of  two  breeds  as  he  mentions,  more  of  the 
chickens  will  take  after  their  mothers  than 
after  their  father;  and  those  that  take  after 
their  mother  in  color  will  also  follow  the 
mother  in  sex.  Now,  although  I  have  read 
thirty  or  forty  poultry  journals  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  I  have  never  seen  any  thing 
before  touching  on  this  point;  and  I  would 
not  have  very  much  confidence  in  it  even 
now — not  enough  to  submit  it  in  print — were 
it  not  for  something  I  am  going  to  tell 
you. 

About  a  year  ago,  as  you  know,  I  purchas- 
ed fifteen  Buttercup  eggs,  and  raised  to  ma- 
turity seven  chicks.  Three  pullets  and  two 
roosters  I  took  down  to  Florida,  and  two 
Buttercup  roosters  were  left  here  in  Medina. 
As  these  were  considered  valuable,  and  I 
had  no  Buttercup  pullets,  but  forty  or  fifty 
Leghorn  hens,  I  thought  I  would  raise  a  lot 
of  half-bloods  and  possibly  get  a  few  pullets 
from  the  lot  that  at  least  had  strong  marks 
of  the  Buttercups.  A  neighbor  who  has  sev- 
eral hundred  fowls  remarked  that  he  would 
help  me  out  in  my  experiments  if  I  would 
let  him  have  some  Buttercup  eggs  at  mar- 
ket price.  He  set  over  a  hundred  of  these 
eggs  from  the  White  Leghorn  mothers  mat- 
ed to  full-blood  Buttercup  roosters.  Butter- 
cup males  are  red,  with  black  wings,  and 
neck  feathers.  They  very  much  resemble 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Well,  we  both  expect- 
ed to  get  at  least  half  the  chicks  with  But- 
tercup markings.  The  full-blood  Buttercup 
hens  look  very  much  like  the  Golden-span- 
gled Hamburgs.  Well,  now  for  the  outcome. 
Neither  he  nor  I  have  a  pullet  that  resembles 
my  Buttercup  hens  in  Florida.  We  have 
quite  a  few  white  ones  that  have  yellow  or 
cream-colored  feathers;  but  the  greater  part 
of,  say,  100  chicks  are  white,  like  their  white 
mothers;  and  last,  and  most  important  of 
all,  they  are  not  only  the  color  of  their  moth- 
ers, but  I  should  say  that  70  or  80  per  cent 
are  pullets.  These  cross-bred  eggs  were  all 
set  under  hens.*  Perhaps  some  of  the  old 
poultry  readers  can  explain  this.  You  have 
the  facts  before  you  as  nearly  as  I  can  give 
them;  but  I  confess  I  can-  not  understand 
why  making  a  cross  of  this  kind  should  re- 
sult in  having  the  greater  part  of  the  chicks 
take  after  the  mothers,  not  only  in  color 
and  looks,  but  also  in  sex. 

Now,  then,  have  friend  B.  and  myself 
blundered  on  a  discovery  that  will  enable 
poultry  men  to  raise  a  great  lot  of  pullets  in 
proportion  to  the  males  where  pullets,  and 
not  roosters,  are  what  is  wanted? 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  neighbor  men- 
tioned above  has  given  me  a  further  fact.  He  says 
that  some  time  ago  he  placed  a  White  Wyandotte 
rooster  with  some  full-blooded  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
exactly  as  friend  Blair  mentions.  He  says  the  re- 
sulting chicks  were  really  black,  and  made  black 
hens— not  a  color  of  the  Barred  Rocks,  remember, 
but  black.  I  did  notice  that  friend  Blair  says  black 
chicks,  but  I  supposed  he  meant  dark-colored  ones 
like  their  mothers.  Now,  this  is  indeed  strange- 
black  cliicks  resulting  when  neither  parent  was 
black,  and  when  the  father  was  pure  white.  He 
says.  too.  these  black  hens  are  excellent  layers. 


SOILED  AND  DISCOLORED  EGGS,    ETC. 

I  sent  you  a  letter  some  time  ago  setting  forth 
what  I  found  to  be  the  practice  of  the  best  poultry- 
men  here  in  regard  to  housing  their  chickens.  As 
a  new  comer  I  was  anxious  to  get  the  best  as  well 
as  cheapest  shelter  for  my  Hocks  on  my  homestead, 
and  I  carefully  looked  into  this  matter.  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root  wrote  me  to  know  what  was  done  about  soiled 
eggs,  if  roofless  houses  were  used.  May  I  report 
that  the  soil  does  not  soil  them?  This  sand  does  not 
make  mud.  Mr.  Stevens,  wlio  is  regularl.v  in  the 
egg-producing  business,  washes  what  few  dirty  eggs 
he  gets,  and  lets  them  dry  over  night  before  shi))- 
plng.  The  others  send  theirs  to  market  just  as  they 
gather  them,  and  do  not  have  any  complaints.  In- 
deed, this  market  is  glad  to  get  almost  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  an  egg. 

Denaud,  Fla.,  Sept.  1.  Fr.\nk  M.  Baldwin. 

Friend  B.,  if  you  wish  to  produce  "gilt- 
edged  "  eggs  for  supplying  fastidious  cus- 
tomers— those  who  are  willing  to  pay  an  ex- 
tra price  for  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  eggs 
handsome  to  look  at,  they  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  rain,  even  if  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  sand.  If  you  will  remove  an  egg  from 
a  nice  clean  nest  shortly  after  it  is  laid,  you 
will  find  it  has  a  sort  of  bloom  on  it  like  that 
on  a  plum;  and  even  picking  it  up  with  the 
fingers,  if  they  are  a  little  sweaty,  will  in- 
jure this  bloom  more  or  less;  and  I  have  for 
some  time  made  it  a  point  to  wash  my  fin- 
gers thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  before 
I  gather  the  eggs;  and,  no  matter  how  clean 
the  nests  are  when  i)rovided  with  clean  straw 
or  Florida  sand,  the  least  bit  of  rain  despoils 
this  bloom  as  an  indication  of  freshness.  A 
newly  laid  egg  that  has  not  been  handled 
by  dirty  fingers  is  to  me  almost  as  handsome 
as  a  flower;  and  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  fancy 
eggs  or  fancy  fruit.  Now,  if  you  do  not  like 
to  cater  to  these  fastidious  people,  let  your 
eggs  stay  out  in  the  rain,  and  dump  them 
in  all  together.  By  the  way,  I  have  never 
found  any  method  of  washing  eggs  that  did 
not  destroy  the  bloom  more  or  less;  and  if 
you  are  saving  up  eggs  for  hatching  I  am 
sure  it  will  pay  to  take  pains  as  I  have  indi- 
cated in  the  above.  I  appeal  to  our  veteran 
poultrymen  who  are  getting  from  five  to  ten 
cents  above  the  market  price  for  eggs  if  I 
am  not  right  about  it;  notwithstanding, 
where  your  market  will  not  pay  any  thing 
extra  for  fancy  eggs  the  day  they  are  laid, 
or  the  next  day,  of  course  it  will  not  pay  to 
go  to  all  this  fuss. 


SWEET    CLOVER     CROWDING     OUT     CANADA 
THISTLES. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  a  recent  date.  Our  readers 
will  notice  that  it  is  from  the  same  man 
whose  illustration  appears  on  p.  568. 

ANOTHER    SWEET-CLOVER    STORY. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1906,  I  pvu'cliased  10 
lbs.  of  white  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  seed  and 
sowed  a  patch  of  about  an  acre,  which  was  infested 
with  Canada  thistles;  however,  it  happened  a  drouth 
followed  the  sowing,  hence  there  was  a  very  thin 
stand.  The  seed  was  simply  sprinkled  over  the  sod 
and  thistles,  and  no  cultivating  previously.  The 
next  year  it  was  mown  for  hay  just  before  it  was  in 
bloom,  and  the  few  years  following  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  and  reseed  itself  until  now,  1910,  it  is  a  thick 
mass,  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  average  height 
is  five  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet.    And  the  mar- 
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velous  thins  about  It  is,  the  clover  grew  so  fast  and 
so  thickly  that  the  Canada  thistles  were  choked, 
and  at  present  there  are  very  few  to  be  seen  except 
along  the  edges  of  the  patch.  As  sweet  clover  be- 
longs to  the  legume  family,  it  has  gathered  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  and  stored  it  in  the  numerous  nod- 
ules, borne  on  the  roots,  to  be  used  as  an  enrichtr 
of  the  soil. 

To  sum  up,  I  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
viz.,  choked  out  the  thistles  and  at  the  same  time 
enriched  the  land;  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  has  fur- 
nished pasture  for  the  bees  while  in  bloom.  In  rais- 
ing sweet  clover  as  a  forage  crop  and  for  hay,  pre- 
pare the  ground  as  for  alfalfa,  and  sow  in  August 
quite  thickly,  possibly  about  25  lbs.  to  the  acre.  If 
a  good  stand  is  .secured  the  next  spring,  the  plants 
will  stool:  and  if  it  stands  thick,  as  it  should  for 
hay,  the  stems  will  not  be  coarse,  and  the  cattle  and 
horses  will  eat  it  up  clean.  However,  at  first  the 
horses  and  cows  refuse  to  eat  it,  but  soon  get  used 
to  it,  and  afterward  eat  it  greedily.  It  should  be 
mowed  for  hay  just  before  it  blooms,  as  the  stalk 
gets  too  woody,  and  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  It  is  a 
great  plant  for  green  manuring,  and  when  turned 
under  produces  great  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn. 
As  a  weed  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  worse  than  the 
other  clovers,  for  it  can  easily  be  got  rid  of  by  plow- 
ing under  or  cutting  the  stalk  while  In  bloom. 

Sweet  clover  compared  with  alfalfa  or  other  clo- 
ver, I  think,  stands  second  to  alfalfa  and  above  the 
other  clovers  entirely.  If  mown  for  hay  before  the 
blossoms  open,  it  will  sprout,  and  stock  can  be  pas 
tured  until  fall.  As  a  weed-eradicator,  soil-enrich- 
er,  honey-plant,  and  forage-plant,  I  think  it  has 
very  few  equals  when  rightly  handled.  Almost  any 
soil  will  grow  sweet  clover.  The  hardest  clay  and 
the  most  barren-looking  soil  may  grow  It,  and 
drouth  will  seldom  aflfect  it.  I  think  if  the  farmers 
learn  to  know  the  value  of  sweet  clover  they  will  no 
longer  regard  it  as  a  weed:  and  another  thing,  sweet 
clover  might  just  as  well  be  grown  in  waste  places 
and  along  fence  rows  as  weeds,  as  it  is  very  valuable 
for  the  bees  for  the  honey  it  yields,  so  bee-keepers 
take  notice.  In  this  article  I  have  given  my  experi- 
ence with  sweet  clover.  It  came  to  me  as  a  new 
plant,  and  I  have  tried  to  find  the  bad  qualities  as 
well  as  the  good,  but  they  are  all  good  in  my  esti- 
mation, 

Lancaster  Co..  Pa.  E.  S.  Hacker. 

I  confess  that  the  above  is  a  surprise;  but 
come  to  think  of  it  I  can  readily  understand 
that  in  poor  soil  where  C'an;>da  thistles 
would  not  make  a  very  luxuriant  growth, 
sweet  clover,  sending  its  roots  down  and  its 
tops  away  up,  might  choke  even  the  Cana- 
da thistles;  and  it  seems  to  me  friend  Hacker 
has  not  only  succeeded  in  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone  but  that  he  has  killed  several 
birds. 

SELLING  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED  TO  HIS  NEIGH- 
BORS, ETC. 

Those  who  have  read  our  sweet-clover  book 
will  recall  that  Frank  Coverdale  is  growing 
sweet-clover  seed  on  a  scale  perhaps  as  ex- 
tensive as  almost  anybody  else;  and  the  fol- 
lowing letters  tell  of  his  success: 

We  have  just  bound  with  a  binder  :M  acres  of  white 
sweet  clover  which  is  the  right  kind  for  farmers  to 
sow.  We  have  four  big  stacks,  and  it  is  full  of  seed. 
It  Is  fine  business  harvesting  this  seed,  as  it  handles 
so  nicely.  I  wish  I  could  toss  you  a  bundle  In 
three  weeks  or  so  we  will  hull  it  out  clean.  This 
clover  certainly  makes  the  very  best  hog  pasture 
of  any  of  the  clovers.  I  have  tried  alfalfa,  alsike, 
and  red  clover,  but  alba  is  by  far  the  best  of  all. 
What  a  money-maker  the  clover  would  be  if  farm- 
ers could  be  taught  how  to  sow  and  use  for  hog  pas- 
ture! I  have  run  over  100  head  on  my  fields,  and 
every  one  who  sees  them  is  enthused  with  results: 
but  it  is  hard  for  nearly  all  to  get  over  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  a  weed.  S(nie  are  ordering  seed.  r)ne  field 
where  hogs  ate  it  down  to  the  ground,  the  hogs  were 
taken  off  Aug.  15.  and  it  stands  now  10  inches  high. 
This  I  will  cut  for  hay  in  October.     It  is  a  fine  field. 

MelilotuH  offlrhu'iis  begins  to  bloom  May  25,  and 
makes  a  very  strong  growth  during  May.    This  is 


the  seed  that  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  and  sow  in  corn 
at  the  last  plowing.'to  be  plowed  under  the  follow- 
ing May.  The  white  is  n(it  good  for  this  purpn.se: 
but  in  a  small  way  this  large  yellow  has  shown  very 
flattering  results.  This  variety  doesn't  bloom  until 
the  second  year. 

Delmar,  Iowa,  Sept.  3.  Frank  Coverdale. 

We  thrashed  tho.se  stacks  to-day.  and  the  seed  is 
selling  rapidly  to  my  neighbors,  they  taking  from 
two  to  three  bushels  each.  What  do  yovi  think  of 
that?  and  it  is  over  half  gone  at  810.00  a  bushel. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  liberal  market  for  MelilotuH 
alba  the  coming  winter,  especially  if  I  write  for  a 
few  of  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  as  the  editors 
are  asking  me  to  do. 

Delmar,  Iowa,  Sept.  13.         Frank  Coverdale. 

Friend  C.  refers  in  the  second  letter  to  his 
writings  for  the  agricultural  papers.  These 
writings,  no  doubt,  do  advertise  the  seed; 
but  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  general  farming  community  all  over 
our  land,  we  can  readily  excuse  him,  and 
the  journals  that  accept  his  articles  for  such 
"free  advertising." 


SEED  CORN — IF  NOT  GATHERED,  GET  ABOUT 
IT  AT  ONCE. 

Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  415,  on  seed  corn, 
is  a  most  valuable  pamphlet  of  12  pages, 
just  out.  You  can  get  it  by  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  There  are  also  ten  other  bulletins  on 
growing  corn,  any  or  all  of  which  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge.  This  bulletin  states 
that  the  farmer  could  well  afford  to  pay 
even  five  dollars  a  bushel  for  good  seed 
corn  instead  of  planting  the  kind  of  seed  he 
ordinarily  uses.  But  a  better  way,  rather 
than  to  buy  seed,  is  to  grow  your  own. 
This  is  true,  because  the  corn  that  succeeds 
best  in  one  locality  may  not  succeed  at  all 
in  another.  Use  seed  corn  grown  on  your 
own  farm,  or,  at  least,  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. The  wisdom  of  this  has  been 
proved  over  and  over.  Make  your  selection 
before  the  corn  is  cut;  then  put  the  ears  in 
a  dry  place  without  their  touching  each 
other.  Keep  your  corn  in  a  dry  i)lace  until 
planting -time.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
wasted  and  thrown  away,  in  money  and 
labor,  by  the  folly  of  planting  poor  or  in- 
different seed.  And  be  sure  to  save  enough 
so  that  you  can  plant  over  if  necessary.  By 
all  means  get  these  bulletins  and  study 
them;  but,  most  important  of  all,  select 
your  own  seed  corn,  if  it  is  not  already  done, 
this  very  miiaute,  and  put  it  in  a  dry  place. 
You  will  make  bigger  wages  in  looking  aft- 
er your  seed  corn  right  now  than  in  any 
thing  else  you  can  do. 


SWEET    CLOVER     RECLATMING     LAND     GIVEN    UP    TO 
THE  DOMINATION   OF  CANADA  THISTLE. 

The  two  articles  in  this  number  in  regard  to 
sweet  clover  and  Canada  thistles  open  up  an  entire- 
ly new  field,  not  only  to  the  bee-keeper  but  to  the 
general  farmer.  1  am  told  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
land  in  Canada  deemed  almost  u.sele.ss  because  of 
the  Canada  thistle.  Now,  if  sweet  clover  will 
crowd  out  these  thistles  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish more  fertility,  and  better  fertility  than  any 
other  legume,  it  is  going  to  be  a  boon  to  the  whole 
of  America  (if  not  to  other  parts  of  the  world)  that 
nobody  yet  dreams  of.  Will  our  different  experi- 
ment stations  take  hold  of  this  and  demonstrate 
how  much  is  really  possible  along  this  line? 
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The  new  revised  "Advanced  Bee  Cul- 
ture," by  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  will  be  worth 
reading.  It  will  contain  some  of  the  author's 
very  latest  ideas  on  bee  culture. 


Dr.  Miller's  Stray  Straws  will  be  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  this  issue.  At 
this  writing  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 
Whether  the  mails  are  at  fault  or  Dr.  Miller 
is  sick  we  can  not  say. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  BROKEN  OR  OTHERWISE 
UNSALABLE   COMB   HONEY. 

Those  who  do  a  business  of  putting  up 
honey  in  tumblers  or  large-mouthed  bottles 
will  find  it  will  pay  them  well  to  take  all 
their  broken  or  unsalable  comb  honey,  cut 
it  up  into  suitable-sized  chunks,  and  put 
them  in  tumblers  of  nice  extracted  honey. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  public  was  a  lit- 
tle suspicious  of  honey  in  this  form;  but 
since  the  national  pure-food  laws  have  gone 
into  elTect,  the  bottler  will  find  a  ready  sale 
for  chunk  honey  in  tumblers. 


A  BEE-BOOK   FOR  FARMERS. 

The  second  edition  of  the  "  Pearce  Meth- 
od of  Bee-keeping,"  by  .Joseph  A.  Pearce,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  ilich.,  has  been  issued.  The 
price  is  not  stated,  but  we  should  judge  it  is 
25  ets.  The  Pearce  method  is  a  plan  for  the 
production  of  either  comb  or  extracted  hon- 
ey for  the  farmer,  professional  man,  or  any 
other  man  who  has  not  time  to  look  after 
swarming  or  to  fuss  with  the  bees.  We  be- 
lieve the  general  details  of  the  plan  are  good. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  the  author.  Send  orders  to  Mr.  Pearce 
and  not  to  us. 


THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION   AT  ALBANY. 

From  the  report  in  this  issue  on  page  697, 
given  by  our  special  representative,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Selser,  at  the  National  convention  at  Al- 
bany, we  judge  there  was  not  only  a  good 
attendance  but  a  good  meeting.  We  regret 
very  much  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
member  of  our  editorial  staff  to  be  present 
to  enjoy  the  feast  of  good  things  that  were 
evidently  spread  before  the  bee-keepers. 


We  expect  to  show  a  large  photo,  in  our 
next  issue,  of  the  whole  convention  assem- 
bled on  the  steps  of  the  capitol  building. 
There  are  some  faces  in  it  that  some  of  our 
convention-goers  will,  perhaps,  recognize. 


PROPER      ARRANGEMENT     OF     THE      COMBS 
FORMING  THE  WINTER-NEST. 

Each  spring  brings  its  list  of  letters  from 
bee-keepers  whose  bees  died,  leaving  plenty 
of  honey  in  the  hives.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this;  for  instance,  the  honey  may 
not  be  in  the  right  place  as  far  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  cluster  is  concerned.  Mr.  Bain 
has  been  going  through  our  yards,  making 
sure  that  the  winter-ne.t  is  arranged  right. 
A  honey-producer  who  has  not  handled  his 
combs  very  much  through  the  season  is  not 
likely  to  find  that  the  bees  have  arranged 
their  nest  wrong,  and  it  is  likely  that  feed- 
ing will  be  all  that  his  colonies  will  need  if 
there  are  not  stores  enough.  If  the  combs 
have  been  handled  considerably,  however, 
so  that  they  are  disarranged,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  look  them  over  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  in  the  right  place.  The  combs  in  the 
central  part  of  the  cluster  should  contain 
some  honey  in  the  upper  part,  but  should 
not  be  filled  solid.  On  either  side  there 
should  be  enough  full  combs  of  honey  to 
last  the  bees  through  the  winter.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  empty  comb 
separates  the  honey  from  the  cluster.  The 
only  colony  that  Mr.  Bain  lost  in  the  home 
yard,  last  year,  was  one  where  he  had  over- 
looked a  frame  of  foundation  that  separated 
the  honey  from  the  bees.  On  account  of 
the  continued  cold  the  bees  really  starved 
because  they  could  not  go  around  that  foun- 
dation to  get  the  honey  on  the  other  side. 

If  feeding  be  done  in  September,  especial- 
ly with  an  Alexander  feeder,  the  bees  ar- 
range the  honey  in  a  way  that  can  not  be 
improved  upon.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  in 
the  fall  when  colonies  are  short  of  stores, 
reserving  the  combs  of  honey  that  may  be 
on  hand  to  use  in  the  spring.  Ordinarily, 
the  beginner  had  better  not  feed  syrup  in 
the  spring  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, but  combs  of  honey  are  always  safe. 


WHY  WE  ARE   OPTIMISTIC. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  this  year  that 
we  have  no  honey-dew  in  the  hives  for  this 
winter.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  honey-dew  to   fear  for   this  winter.     A 
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year  ago  there  was  a  large  amount  of  honey- 
dew  in  the  hives,  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  naturally  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  heavy  mortality  as  a 
consequence,  and  there  was  in  some  locali- 
ties where  the  stores  were  nearly  all  honey- 
dew.  But,  fortunately,  this  year  the  winter 
stores  are  either  sugar  syrup  or  the  very  fin- 
est well-ripened  honey. 

Another  fact  that  adds  a  little  to  our  op- 
timism is  the  very  heavy  mat  of  clover  that 
seems  to  be  growing  everywhere.  The 
drouth  that  set  in  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  clo- 
vers. In  most  localities  clover  seems  to  be 
abundant— at  least  that  is  the  report.  If  it 
does  not  winter-kill,  clover  will  be  very 
much  in  evidence  next  year. 

Still  again,  prices  on  honey  never  showed 
a  better  upward  tendency  than  now.  We 
see  no  reason  why  they  shall  not  continue 
to  go  up.  The  general  advance  in  other 
things  will  compel  this. 


towxsend's  new  bee-book. 

Townsend's  new  bee-book  we  hope  to 
have  ready  for  delivery  very  soon  now. 
This  will  be  about  the  size  of  Alexander's 
and  Doolittle's  books.  We  will  furnish  this 
work  and  a  year's  subscription  to  either  new 
or  old  subscribers  for  the  price  of  Gleanings 
alone  —  $1.00;  but  in  the  case  of  old  sub- 
scribers the  cash  must  accompany  the  order 
before  the  subscription  expires.  We  can 
not  afford  to  make  this  liberal  offer  to  those 
who  allow  their  subscriptions  to  get  in  ar- 
rears. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
Mr.  Townsend  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive, most  successful,  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States. 
If  any  man  knows  how  to  give  instructions 
that  will  lead  to  success  in  our  chosen  pur- 
suit, Mr.  Townsend  is  that  man.  While 
the  book  is  written  es])ecially  for  beginners, 
it  has  so  much  of  value  in  it  for  the  veteran 
that  the  old-timers  will  find  profit  in  read- 
ing it  as  well  as  those  who  are  just  making 
a  start. 


IS  IT  possible  to  winter  more  than  one 

QUEEN  IN  A  HIVE? 

We  are  getting  some  inquiries  asking  if 
it  is  possible  to  winter  ten  or  a  dozen  queens 
over  one  brood-nest,  the  idea  being,  of  course, 
to  keep  a  surplus  so  that,  when  one  dies  in 
any  one  of  the  colonies,  another  from  the 
surplus  in  hand  can  supply  the  deficiency. 
Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  queen-breed- 
er wishes  to  keep  over  a  surplus  stock  of 
queens  so  he  can  fill  orders,  not  only  early 
next  spring,  but  all  winter  when  the  weath- 
er permits. 

We  know  of  no  reliable  method  by  which 
this  can  be  done.  Ordinary  mailing-cages 
of  queens,  of  course,  can  be  set  on  the  top  of 
a  brood-nest,  and  the  queens  may  live  a 
month  or  so.  It  is.  perhaps,  more  feasible 
to  make  up  little  boxes  of  bees  (say  half  a 
pint)  and  give  each  a  queen;  then  place  each 


one  of  these  boxes  with  a  wire-cloth  bottom 
over  a  powerful  colony. 

There  are  several  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  claimed  to  have  a  successful  meth- 
od of  wintering  a  surplus  of  queens  in  con- 
nection with  one  colony;  but  after  having 
tried  a  number  of  them  we  have  given  them 
all  up  as  unreliable.  We  found  it  much 
more  feasible  to  put  all  such  surplus  of 
queens  into  weak  nuclei,  one  and  two  frame, 
one  queen  to  a  nucleus.  After  the  queens 
are  sold  out  the  bunch  of  bees  can  be  united 
to  another  bunch  that  has  a  queen. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  no  scheme 
of  wintering  a  surplus  of  queens  in  connec- 
tion with  one  cluster  of  bees  would  be  suc- 
cessful except  in  a  good  warm  dry  cellar  of 
uniform  temperature.  It  would  not  be  fea- 
sible to  do  any  of  this  kind  of  work  for  out- 
door wintering  unless  the  climate  was  very 
mild. 


CLAY   SOIL   NOT   ADAPTED    FOR  \VINTERING 
BEES   IN   CLAMPS. 

At  numerous  times  we  have  had  inqui- 
ries as  to  whether  it  was  feasible  to  winter 
bees  buried  up  in  long  trenches  or  what  are 
commonly  called  clamps.  In  referring  to 
the  matter  in  our  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture  we  say  it  can  be  practiced  only 
"where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  porous;"  .  .  . 
"can  not  be  made  use  of  in  a  location  where 
the  soil  is  composed  largely  of  clay."  One 
of  our  readers  wrote  to  Mr.  E.  D.  To\Ynsend 
direct,  and  he  in  turn  sent  both  the  inqui- 
ry and  the  letter  to  us.  As  the  matter  is  of 
considerable  importance  we  take  pleasure 
in  placing  both  the  letter  and  the  reply 
right  here,  because  now  is  the  season  when 
clamp  wintering  will  be  under  considera- 
tion.    The  following  is  the  inquiry: 

Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend: — I  have  been  reading  in  the 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  of  your  metliod  of 
wintering  bees  in  clamps.  Tlie  writer  states,  "This 
plan  can  not  be  used  in  a  location  where  the 
soil  is  composed  largely  of  yellow  clay.''  Now.  we 
have  a  heavy  yellow  clay  subsoil,  and  the  black 
soil  on  top  is  pretty  thin.  Do  you  think  this  plan 
can  be  used  here,  provided  ventilation  is  siifflcient? 
I  have  in  my  mind  ventilation-tubes  running  be- 
low all  the  covering,  down  among  the  bees.  Your 
opinion  in  brief  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Harmony,  Minn.  P.  B.  Ramer. 

To  this  Mr.  Townsend  replies: 

Mr.  P.  B.  JBahfer.— Answering  yours  of  the  10th 
inst.,  I  would  say  that  your  soil  is  just  the  kind 
that  I  advised  not  to  use  to  bury  bees  in.  We 
"clamped"  lo5  colonies  last  winter,  all  alive  and 
in  lair  condition  last  spring.  These  bees  were  lo- 
cated in  a  place  where  the  soil  was  about  as  you  de- 
scribe yours  to  be.  Did  we  bury  them  there?  No: 
we  moved  them  four  miles  to  a  sand  knoll  to  win- 
ter. I  would  advise  not  to  bury  them  in  the  soil 
you  mention.  Bees  winter  very  well  in  clamps 
provided  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  one.  With  nat- 
ural drainage  a  knoll  is  preferable. 

Hemus,  Mich.,  Oct.  22.  E.  D.  Townsend. 


COMB   HONEY  AT   25  CENTS,    AND   EXTRACT- 
ED AT   30;   THE  EXODUS   OF   PRODUCERS 
FROM   COMB  TO   EXTRACTED. 

One  of  our  representatives  while  in  Bos- 
ton recently  stepped  into  one  of  the  fancy 
grocery  stores,  and  there  was  amazed  to  see 
fancy  comb  honey  marked  2-5  cents  and  ex- 
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tracted  in  one-pound*  tumblers  at  30.  We 
have  known  all  along  that  extracted  was 
creeping  closer  and  closer  to  comb  honey; 
but  we  never  ran  across  a  case  before  where 
it  was  actually  in  the  lead. 

As  a  matter  of  information  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  our  subscribers  report  how 
comb  and  extracted  honey  are  retailing  in 
their  markets.  Send  us  a  postal  card,  say- 
ing comb  honey  is  so  much  and  extracted 
so  much  in  glass  or  tins.  Bear  in  mind, 
what  we  want  to  know  is  the  retail  or  price 
consumers  have  to  pay,  and  not  the  whole- 
sale. We  know  what  the  wholesale  figures 
are. 

Possibly  the  upward  tendency  on  the  part 
of  extracted  honey,  or,  rather,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  the  tendency  of  prices  on  the 
two  kinds  to  creep  more  and  more  nearly  to 
a  level,  will  explain  why  so  many  jiroducers 
are  changing  from  comb  to  extracted.  But 
a  word  of  caution  should  be  entered  right 
here.  If  producers  continue  to  drop  comb 
honey  for  extracted,  the  price  of  comb  will 
be  soaring,  and  extracted  will  be  trying  to 
find  a  buyer.  This  is  the  inevitable  law  of 
trade,  and  some  producers  may  be  sadder 
and  wiser  if  they  make  the  change.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  mat- 
ter to  buy  extracted  honey  in  any  quantity; 
but  a  good  quality  of  comb  is  hard  to  get  at 
any  price.  The  supply  is  very  limited. 
The  jobber  or  the  commission  man  will  tell 
you  so  if  he  is  honest.  So  far  as  we  can  as- 
certain, one  jobber  is  not  disposed  to  sell 
part  of  his  stock  of  honey  to  another  jobber, 
because  he  knows  he  can  dispose  of  all  he 
has  to  the  smaller  retail  dealers. 

If  any  one  knows  of  a  large  quantity  of 
comb  honey  of  first  quality  that  can  be  se- 
cured, he  will  do  well  to  communicate  with 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  We  will  find  him  a  buy- 
er instanter.  We  suspect  there  is  some 
comb  honey  still  left  over  in  the  hands  of 
producers.  These  producers  will  make  a 
big  mistake  if  they  hold  much  longer.  Past 
experience  shows  that  after  the  holidays 
there  will  be  quite  a  quantity  of  comb  hon- 
ey seeking  a  buyer. 

A     NEW     OLD     SCHEME     FOR     CONTEOLLING 
SWAKMS. 

The  reader's  attention  is  particularly  di- 
rected to  a  scheme  for  controlling  swarming 
by  the  manipulation  of  an  entrance-switch 
in  the  bottom-board.  We  refer  to  the  de- 
vice by  J.  E.  Hand,  illustrated  and  describ- 
ed on  pages  692  and  693  of  this  issue.  While 
the  idea  of  working  two  colonies  side  by 
side,  impoverishing  the  one  and  strengthen- 
ing the  other  by  shifting  positions  to  cur- 
tail swarming,  is  old,  yet  the  detail  of  the 
plan  that  our  correspondent  shows  is  very 
unique.  By  merely  shifting  the  entrance- 
switch,  the  flying  bees  or  the  entire  working 
force  can  be  directed  either  to  one  hive  or 
the  other  on  the  same  bottom-board.  In 
doing  this  at  intervals  Mr.  Hand  is  enabled 
to  break  up  all  thought  of  swarming  on  the 
part  of  the  one  colony  that  is  preparing  to 
swarm;  and  the  other,  having  received  its 


working  force,  is  thereby  put  in  such  a  pros- 
perous condition  that  it  will  go  right  on 
storing  honey  in  the  supers.  As  we  under- 
stand it,  it  works  something  like  this:  The 
colony  on  one  side,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, becomes  so  prosperous  that  swarming- 
cells  are  started,  for  we  assume  that  the  con- 
dition is  at  the  beginning  or  about  in  the 
midst  of  a  honey-flow.  Just  before  the  bees 
have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  in- 
tention of  swarming,  the  entrance-switch  is 
turned,  throwing  all  its  entire  field  force  in- 
to the  colony  on  the  other  side  that  is  not 
very  strong,  and  has  no  notion  of  swarming. 
The  super  or  supers  that  were  on  the  colony 
that  was  proposing  to  swarm  are  transferred 
to  the  other  hive.  The  flying  bees  rush  in- 
to exactly  the  same  entrance  as  they  did  be- 
fore, and  over  exactly  the  same  alighting- 
board;  but  instead  of  going  into  the  hive 
where  sw  arming-cells  are  started,  they  are 
forced  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  hive 
where  no  preparations  have  been  made.  All 
the  working  force  of  the  colony  about  to 
swarm  having  been  transferred  to  the  other 
colony,  the  work  in  the  super  goes  right  on 
just  the  same.  In  the  mean  time,  the  colo- 
ny that  has  just  been  robbed  of  its  field 
bees  has  been  so  depleted  in  strength  that 
it  destroys  its  cells  and  merely  attempts  to 
hold  its  own.  In  the  meantime,  the  colony 
that  has  received  that  heavy  force  of  bees 
will  probably,  within  a  few  days,  begin  to 
build  its  own  swarming-cells.  Just  before 
it  swarms,  the  switch-lever  is  shifted  back 
to  the  first  position,  when  colony  No.  1  re- 
ceives all  the  flying  bees  and  the  supers. 
So  on  the  shifts  are  made  back  and  forth, 
thus  preventing  swarming,  and  getting  the 
force  of  two  queens  into  one  set  of  supers. 

Along  last  summer  we  visited  Mr.  Hand 
and  saw  the  actual  working  of  the  plan.  He 
had  had  no  swarms  in  colonies  worked  on 
that  scheme,  and  apparently  was  getting  a 
good  crop  of  honey.  Our  correspondent  will 
describe  this  system  still  further;  but  we 
thought  best,  in  the  mean  time,  to  describe 
the  basic  principle,  so  that  our  readers  will 
understand  a  little  better  the  new  Hand 
system  of  swarm  control. 

The  reader  will  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  colony  that  receives  the 
large  force  of  working  bees  will  not,  through 
the  operation,  lose  its  queen.  Mr.  Hand 
says  not,  unless  conditions  happen  to  be  ab- 
normal. In  the  height  of  the  honey-flow, 
bees  are  much  more  tolerant  of  their  queens 
than  under  other  conditions. 

Our  friend  worked  out  this  system  over  a 
year  ago,  but  he  did  not  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  try  it  until  this  summer.  It  is,  per- 
haps, too  early  to  decide  what  its  probable 
future  will  be.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  are 
certain  features  of  it  that  /ooA;  attractive. 

The  fact  that  one  can  use  his  regular  hives, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  provide  only  a 
special  bottom-board,  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  plan.  The  old  bottom-board  would 
have  to  be  discarded,  and  a  double  bottom- 
board  made  on  the  lines  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph on  page  692. 
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Siftings 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Mr.  Townsend's  wax  -  separator  appears 
well  worth  adopting,  and  far  better  than 
any  strainer  so  far  used.  We  find  it  very 
difficult  to  strain  honey  left  on  hives  until 
all  sealed  and  taken  ofif  with  bee-escapes,  p. 
402,  July  1. 

Page  404,  .July  1,  Dr.  Miller  says  bees  were 
at  the  point  of  starvation  until  June  8, 
when  warm  weather  came  and  bees  could 
gather  honey.  The  warm  weather  did  not 
come  here  until  five  days  later,  when  the 
storm-clouds  rolled  past  and  our  troubles 
were  over.  Then  we  had  five  weeks  of  al- 
most constant  sunshine. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as 
to  whether  bees  get  any  honey  frona  roses. 
I  believe  I  have  seen  them  at  work  very 
freely  on  wild  or  single  roses,  and  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  roses  should  not  yield  hon- 
ey, as  they  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
the  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  raspberry, 
etc.  If  one  species  of  a  given  family  of 
plants  yields  honey  we  may  expect  they 
will  all  do  so. 

I  believe  the  article  by  F.  J.  Root,  p.  410, 
July  1,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  value  if 
bee-keepers  will  only  take  his  advice.  I  be- 
lieve free  advertising  in  the  popular  maga- 
zines of  the  day  would  add  very  largely  to 
the  consumption  of  honey.  The  fact  is,  a 
large  part  of  the  people  know  little  about 
honey  as  an  article  of  food,  and  more  do  not 
buy  because  it  is  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
mind.  Bring  it  to  their  attention,  and  you 
create  an  appetite  for  one  of  the  choicest 
sweets  nature  affords. 


Page  423,  July  1,  Mr.  E.  B.  Mowry  tells  us 
why  he  prefers  black  bees  to  other  breeds  of 
bees.  I  say  "breeds,"  for  I  believe  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bees  w^e  discuss  are  only  dif- 
ferent breeds,  as  are  Jersey  or  Durhani  cat- 
tle, and,  in  fact,  not  nearly  as  great  a  differ- 
ence in  them  as  in  the  various  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs.  Mr.  Mowry  finds 
black  bees  more  productive  than  Italian. 
Some  27  years  ago  I  bought  fifty  colonies  of 
black  bees,  and  among  them  were  some  that 
were  very  great  honey  -  gatherers.  I  was 
telling  one  of  my  men  recently  that  now  I 
believed  if  I  could  get  hold  of  the  same 
strain  again  I  would  try  to  breed  from  them, 
as  one  of  them  gave  me  more  surplus  comb 
honey  than  any  other  I  ever  had.  Recent- 
ly I  went  where  I  bought  those  bees  to  see 
an  extensive  bee-keeper,  and  he  told  me  his 
best  or  inost  productive  colony  gave  him 
160  lbs.,  and  was  black.  He  said  further, 
the  hive  was  one  his  father  gave  him,  from 


whom  I  bought  bees  27  years  ago,  which       ■ 
shows  quite  conclusively  to  my  mind  that        ■ 
we  may  find  some  strains  among  our  native 
blacks  that  are  well  worth  cultivating. 

The  discussion  in  the  May  15th  number 
of  Gleanings,  on  the  size  of  hives,  is  of  a 
good  deal  of  value  to  beginners  at  least.  The 
suggestion  that  all  use  a  ten-frame  size, 
varying  capacity  of  hive  by  depth  of  frame, 
is  a  capital  idea.  It  is  an  easy  matter  if 
one  is  using  a  ten-frame  hive  to  put  in  a  di- 
vision-board if  he  wants  only  eight  frames. 
One  of  two  frames  used  outside  the  board, 
if  filled  with  honey,  is  exceedingly  handy 
in  such  a  spring  as  this  to  place  in  beside 
the  brood.  Besides,  I  am  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  after  many  years  of  experience, 
that  the  larger  brood-chamber  is  more  prof- 
itable. It  happened  this  way:  I  find  my 
neighbor  who  uses  ten  frames  gets  just  as 
much  honey  per  colony  as  I  do  with  much 
less  care,  and,  in  addition,  does  not  have  to 
feed  nearly  as  much  in  the  fall  for  the  win- 
ter. There  appears,  also,  to  be  less  loss  in 
wintering  colonies  with  larger  brood-cham- 
ber because  we  find  swarms  will  be  larger  in 
the  fall  in  such  hives  than  in  those  with  a 
less  number  of  frames. 


THE  REAL  PRICE  OF  BULK  COMB  HONEY 
IN  SOUTHWEST  TEXAS. 


BY   OTTO   SUELTENFUSS. 


On  page  580,  under  "Bee-keeping  in  the 
Southwest,"  the  statement  is  made,  "Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  reigning  prices  were  8  cts. 
for  bulk  comb  honey  and  6  fur  extracted 
honey,"  which  is  correct;  but  further  down 
the  same  writer  says,  "To-day  10  cts.  is  the 
average  price  for  bulk  comb  honey,  and  8 
for  extracted.  Some  who  sell  direct  are  re- 
alizing even  better  than  this."  This  tends 
to  give  the  bee-keeping  world  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  prices  which  the  bee-keepers  of 
Texas  receive  for  their  product  this  year. 
Excepting  a  few  large  producers  who  sell 
their  honey  direct,  the  bee-keepers  here  in 
Southwest  Texas  have  received  this  year  for 
bulk  comb  honey,  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  cts. 
The  price  for  bulk  comb  honey  in  60-lb. 
cans  is  mostly  taken  as  a  basis.  The  small- 
er-sized tins  fetch  >2  cent  more  for  each  size 
smaller,  making  it  this  year  9>^  cts.  for  one- 
gallon  pails;  10  for  6-lb.  pails,  and  10>^  for 
3-lb.  tins.  The  price  for  extracted  honey 
was  7  cts.  in  60-lb.  cans.  That  was  in  the 
spring.  For  the  last  three  months  the  mar- 
ket for  extracted  honey  is  rather  dull,  and 
it  is  moving  very  slowly  at  6  to  6>^  for  wa- 
ter-white. 

Bee-keepers  having  a  lot  of  extracted 
honey  on  hand  yet  will  do  well  to  keep  it 
until  cool  weather  sets  in,  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  demand  for  extracted  honey 
during  the  winter  months. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Oct.  4. 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

BY  Mrs.  H.  G.  Acki>in,  Glendoka,  Ca\.. 


A  grocer  and  a  bee-keeper  were  talking 
about  candied  honey  recently,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  the  grocer  gave 
the  bee-keeper  a  few  pointers  about  keeping 
honey  in  a  liquid  state.  The  plan  he  fol- 
lowed was  very  simple.  He  just  mixed  the 
honey  with  glucose  or  corn  syrup,  and  it 
stayed  liquid  a  long  time.  This  is  no  joke. 
It  actually  happened,  and  less  than  100  miles 
from  my  own  town  too. 

We  paid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Schubert,  of 
Santa  Monica,  a  visit  the  other  day,  and 
they  drove  us  up  Mandeville  Canyon,  where 
some  apiaries  are  located.  The  Pritchard 
apiary  was  the  first  one,  but  nobody  was  at 
home  except  the  bees.  The  location  is  quite 
pretty,  and  made  one  feel  like  going  right 
to  work;  but,  of  course,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  or  the  owner  would  have  been  there. 
Two  or  three  miles  further  on  is  the  apiary 
of  .John  Moll.  Mr.  Moll  was  at  home,  and 
kindly  gave  us  the  use  of  his  premises.  We 
cooked  steak  over  an  open  fire,  and  had  a 
delightful  repast  in  the  shade  of  a  live  oak. 
The  expression  on  Mr.  Moll's  face  was  a 
study  when  I  asked  him  about  the  honey 
crop.  Evidently  he  was  sorry  for  my  ignor- 
ance, but  did  not  want  to  show  it  too  plain- 
ly, and  consequently  that  look.  Several 
miles  further  up  we  came  to  the  apiary  of  I. 
E.  Parish.  This,  like  the  first  one,  was  very 
quiet,  the  owner  being  away.  But  a  honey- 
flow  is  expected  some  time,  as  every  thing 
is  in  readiness.  This  apiary  is  at  the  head 
of  the  canyon.  It  must  ,be  a  job  to  haul 
sui)plies  up  and  honey  back.  I  think  peo- 
ple who  operate  those  canyon  apiaries  de- 
serve all  they  get,  and  more  than  they  got 
this  year.  There  seem  to  be  innumerable 
canyons  in  those  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
and  bees  are  kept  in  many  of  them.  The 
good  roads  maintained  to  those  out-of-the- 
way  places  were  a  surprise.  The  way  gets 
narrow,  though,  as  one  gets  higher  up,  and 
I  wondered  how  two  heavily  loaded  teams 
could  pass.  We  passed  quantities  of  blue- 
curl  in  blossom  just  before  starting  up  the 
(anyon,  but  nearly  all  the  other  honey-flora 
was  brown  and  dusty.  In  fact,  every  thing 
is  dusty,  as  people  who  drive  along  these 
roads,  at  this  time  of  the  year  soon  realize. 
But  when  the  rains  come  this  will  all  be 
changed,  and  those  little  mountains  will 
blossom  as  the  rose. 


BEE-KEEPING   IN   CALIFORNIA    AS   COMPAR- 
ED WITH  THAT   IN  THE   EAST. 

A  request  came  to  me  some  time  ago  to 
draw  some  comparisons  regarding  bee-keep- 
ing in  different  sections  of  our  country. 
There  is  so  much  difference  between  Cali- 
fornia methods  and  the  way  bees  are  taken 


care  of  in  colder  climates  that  one  coming 
here  from  the  East  feels  as  though  the  busi- 
ness must  be  learned  all  over  again.  Bees 
are  not  reverenced  here  as  they  are  back 
east.  They  are  looked  upon  purely  as  a 
money-making  proposition.  One  reason 
for  that  is,  there  are  none  kept  around  our 
homes,  and  we  never  get  familiar  enough 
with  them  to  feel  a  sort  of  comradeship. 
Bee-keeping  here  means  going  to  the  moun- 
tains and  camping  for  the  time  that  bees 
need  attention,  and  it  is  not  at  all  remark- 
able that  people  are  glad  when  the  honey 
season  is  over.  With  bees  right  at  home, 
as  many  people  have  them  in  Minnesota, 
one  becomes  acquainted  with  them.  The 
bee-keeper  can  work  a  few  hours  with  his 
bees,  and  put  in  the  rest  of  the  day  at  some 
thing  else  if  he  chooses,  or  take  care  of  them 
mornings  and  evenings  if  he  is  a  business 
man;  and  when  the  honey  season  is  over, 
supers  are  taken  off  and  bees  prepared  for 
winter.  Not  so  here,  as  there  is  no  special 
winter  preparation  needed.  I  have  seen 
several  apiaries  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
all  had  supers  on  still,  although,  in  most 
instances,  the  honey-flow  was  long  past. 
The  bees  are  left  entirely  alone  unless  some 
one  happens  to  make  his  home  in  one  of 
those  canyons.  Bees  are  not  taken  account 
of  here  as  in  the  East  A  few  colonies  more 
or  less  does  not  matter;  or  a  few  swarms  lost 
is  a  trifling  affair.  One  is  hardly  counted  a 
bee-keeper  unless  his  colonies  can  be  reck- 
oned by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 

As  to  knowing  any  thing  about  queens, 
some  claim  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Others  pay  considerable  attention  to  their 
queens.  Instead  of  being  frightened  and 
nervous  over  foul  brood,  as  we  were  in  Min- 
nesota, bee-keepers  here  say,  "Oh,  yes!  I 
still  have  a  few  infected  colonies,  but  it  is 
nearly  gone.  That  little  bit  won't  hurt  any 
thing."  No  unnecessary  expense  is  put  in- 
to those  canyon  apiaries,  either  on  hives  or 
beautifying  the  surroundings,  as  the  crop 
conditions  here  are  so  very  uncertain.  Next 
year  may  be  a  good  one,  but  there  is  no 
surety  connected  with  that  "  may  "  as  there 
is  in  the  East.  Although  there  are  tremen- 
dous yields  here  occasionally,  I  doubt  if, 
taken  one  year  with  another,  the  California 
bee-keeper  is  any  more  favored  than  his 
Eastern  brother.  Bee-keeping  here  is  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale.  One  of  the 
apiaries  I  visited  the  other  day  had  two  four- 
ton  honey-tanks  placed  ready  to  fill;  but 
there  were  only  about  125  colonies  of  bees 
there. 

If  I  have  failed  to  say  just  what  some 
would  like  to  know,  write  me  and  I  will  try 
again. 


Bees  Expensive  Feed  for  Chickens. 

As  I  have  300  chickens  I  have  had  some  difliculty 
in  furnishing  a  suitable  meat  ration  for  them.  They 
got  after  one  of  my  colonies  of  bees,  but  I  stopped 
them  at  once.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  doing  so: 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  \V.  E.  Brown,  page  598. 
September  15.  if  he  finds  it  profitable  to  feed  bees  to 
chickens.    He  has  been  trying  this  for  some  time. 

Bradentcwn,  Florida.  D.  W.  Abbott. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  WKSI.EY  Foster.  Boulder,  Colo. 


COMB-HONEY  PRICES  GOOD. 

Now,  $3.25  is  a  good  price  for  us  Western 
bee-keepers;  but  those  of  us  who  had  any 
surplus  honey  this  year,  and  had  it  put  up 
proijerly,  have  reached  this  figure.  How- 
ever, each  comb  in  the  case  of  24  must  weigh 
at  least  Voyi  ounces,  and  no  unsealed  cells 
dare  occur  except  in  the  outside  row. 


FOUL-BROOD     LAWS     THAT     CONDEMN     BOX 
HIVES. 

That  New  Zealand  law  certainly  takes 
hold  of  the  matter  of  bees  in  box  hives, 
cracker-boxes,  etc.,  in  the  proper  way.  Any 
place  where  bees  are  kept  in  these  make- 
shifts is  a  poor  place  for  an  up-to-date  bee- 
keeper, for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  such 
bees  from  infection.  While  bees  in  boxes 
are  very  rare  in  the  West,  they  are  found, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  a 
law  such  as  the  New  Zealand  law.  ^^'e 
should  have  our  inspector  also  getting  after 
the  bees  in  the  rocks  and  trees  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  any  man  who  knew  of  the  pres- 
ence of  bees  in  the  sides  of  houses,  out- 
buildings, or  chimneys  would  be  liable  if  he 
did  not  report  it  to  the  inspector  or  remove 
the  bees  to  frame  hives.  I  do  not  think 
this  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  enforce  in  this 
State,  for  the  law  would  affect  but  few,  and 
would  certainly  be  an  added  protection  to 
those  who  are  having  a  hard  fight  against 
foul  brood. 


WINTER  VENTILATION. 

We  have  contracted  our  entrances  to  one 
or  two  inches,  and  have  used  both  sealed 
covers  and  various  types  of  absorbent  cush- 
ions. Our  experience  in  this  dry  country 
with  comparatively  mild  winters  is  that  ab- 
sorbent cushions  are  not  a  great  advantage. 
Double- walled  chaff  hives  are  not  used  in 
( "olorado,  so  my  observations  have  all  been 
with  the  single-walled  hives.  The  winters 
are  mild,  almost  without  exception,  till 
April,  having  but  a  few  storms  that  keep 
the  bees  confined  in  the  hives  more  than  a 
week  without  a  cleansing  flight.  But  in 
April  we  have  a  continuous  succession  of 
damp  slushy  snows  with  much  cloudy 
weather  which  will  prevent  the  evaporation 
from  the  hives  that  usually  lakes  place  dur- 
ing our  regular  cold  dry  tlays  of  December 
and  .January.  W^hen  I  speak  of  a  cold 
day  here  in  Colorado  I  mean  only  a  crisp 
day.  Our  days  are  cool  in  winter,  but  the 
cold  does  not  pierce  to  the  marrow  of  one's 
bones  the  way  it  does  in  damper  States. 
The  moisture  does  collect  on  the  tops  of  the 


frames  of  a  sealed-cover  hive  during  the 
damp  snowy  days  of  early  spring,  and  so  a 
cover  with  just  a  small  opening  at  the  top 
has  been  found  to  be  sufficient  here.  A 
honey-board  with  an  escape-hole  in  the  cen- 
ter and  an  outer  cover  over  this  is  the  best  for 
our  country.  The  winters  are  not  so  severe 
that  we  need  fear  from  the  cold,  and  a  larger 
number  of  bee-men  each  year  are  finding 
out  that  the  bees  can  use  a  full  entrance 
with  some  upward  ventilation  such  as  a 
hole  in  the  inner  cover.  Hives  that  have 
been  uncovered  entirely  for  several  weeks, 
and  had  snow  drift  in  on  the  combs  and 
bees  seem  to  suffer  little  damage.  The 
snow  is  comparatively  dry;  and  the  air  be- 
ing dry,  the  bees  do  not  become  damp. 
Wintering  is  not  much  thought  of  in  this 
country;  but  we  shall  find  in  the  near  fu- 
ture that  a  little  more  care  and  adoption  of 
Eastern  methods  of  wintering  will  be  a  good 
thing.  The  double-walled  hive  and  the 
winter  cover  are  now  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. We  think  perfection  in  wintering  has 
not  been  reached  here,  and  so  a  few  of  the 
heretofore  thought  useless  practices  will  no 
doubt  be  tried. 


MODERN   SYSTEMS   OF   SELLING. 

Now  that  the  time  of  year  has  come  when 
we  are  spending  some  time  in  selling  honey 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  study  the  methods 
of  some  of  the  food  manufacturers.  The 
large  canning  and  preserving  companies 
send  out  hundreds  of  salesmen,  and  every 
salesman  endeavors  to  sell  all  the  goods  pos- 
sible. The  zeal  of  the  salesman  outruns  his 
judgment  many  times,  and  he  sells  the  re- 
tailer more  goods  than  he  can  handle. 
Many  salesmen  take  the  attitude  that  they 
will  sell  every  man  just  as  heavy  a  stock  as 
he  will  buy;  and  if  he  has  bought  too  heav- 
ily, let  him  get  rid  of  the  stock  as  best  he 
can.  This  makes  large  sales  for  a  while, 
but  a  house  that  pursues  this  policy  soon  » 
finds  that  it  is  losing  trade.  Five  years  of 
such  a  procedure  will  wind  up  the  average 
firni's  business  in  a  given  territory.  The 
old  and  reliable  houses  go  directly  to  the 
consumer  with  house-to-house  demonstra- 
tions, and  Saturday  demonstrations  in  the 
stores.  A  district  manager  for  the  "Heinz 
57  ^"arieties"  told  me  that  he  got  his  best 
territory  by  going  from  house  to  house  one 
week  out  of  each  month,  and  working  the 
grocers  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  grocers 
will  handle  any  thing  the  customer  calls 
for,  and  the  real  work  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
customer.  The  grocer  will  not  believe  what 
a  salesman  says  nearly  so  quickly  as  he  will 
act  on  the  request  of  a  customer  for  a  cer- 
tain brand  or  kind  of  goods. 

The  only  kind  of  salesman  who  will  suc- 
ceed is  the  one  who  can  show  the  housewife 
the  value  of  the  goods,  and  can  also  take 
the  same  proposition  up  to  the  manager  for 
a  wholesale  grocery,  and  get  him  to  put  in 
a  stock  of  goods  and  push  it. 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By   P..    F.    riOLTERilANX 


My  bees  are  in  winter  quarters  (outer 
cases),  with  an  eight-foot  fence  about  the 
apiaries.  They  are  fed,  and  ready  for  win- 
ter; and  at  this  date,  October  13,  I  look  for 
a  quiet  time — shall  I  say  a  holiday  in  more 
northerly  Ontario? 

MOISTURE  AND  NECTAR  SECRETION. 

Friend  Byer  comes  to  the  conclusion,  p. 
;U7,  American  Bee  Journal,  that  the  reason 
I  give  for  alfalfa  secreting  nectar  is  wrong 
because  it  did  not  hold  good  with  alsike  clo- 
ver. The  best  conditions  for  secreting  nec- 
tar from  alfalfa  are,  in  my  estimation,  not 
the  best  conditions  for  the  alsike-blossom  to 
secrete.     That  is  my  answer  to  that. 

COMB   OR  EXTRACTED   HONEY. 

Editor  Root  states  that  the  tendency  is 
for  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  aban- 
doning comb-honey  production.  The  same 
is  true  in  Canada.  There  are  many  things 
which  tend  to  make  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey  less  risky  and  more  j^rofitable. 
I  was  at  one  time  a  comb-honey  producer; 
but  I  fail  to  see  the  money  in  it  unless  there 
is  a  very  great  difiference  in  the  price  of 
comb  and  extracted  honey. 

STRONG  COLONIES  FOR  FALL  FLOW. 

Mr.  D.  M.  McDonald  has  a  practical  api- 
cultural  pen,  and  in  his  article  on  page  617, 
Oct.  1,  he  strikes  at  the  root  of  many  fail- 
ures to  obtain  fall  honey  when  he  states, 
"For  working  any  late  flow,  crowded  colo- 
nies, doing  quick  and  expeditious  work,  are 
of  the  greatest  importance." 

In  writing  about  strong  colonies,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, in  referring  to  the  work  of  these  in 
comparison  with  the  work  of  weaker,  says, 
"so  much  so  that  results  would  astonish 
bee-keepers  accustomed  to  medium  colo- 
nies." The  article  is  well  written,  and 
worthy  of  careful  perusal. 

AMERICAN   FOUL  BROOD. 

When  I  think  of  all  that  I  have  read 
about  European  foul  brood  I  am  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  name  at  present  is 
given  to  different  diseased  conditions  or  else 
the  powers  of  observation  or  description  of 
some  writers  is  very  defective.  I  confess  I 
am  afraid  of  the  disease.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  generally  known  that  European  foul 
brood  was  brought  into  Canada  with  bees 
from  New  York,  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
I  understand,  however,  that  it  has  been 
stamped  out. 

As  to  American  foul  brood.  Editor  Root, 
page  611,  Oct.  1,  writes:  "While  Mr.  House 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  requeening 
with  Italian  blood  would  cure  American 


foul  brood,  he  was  most  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  very  important  element 
in  any  treatment." 

I  am  strongly  convinced  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  Italian  and  Carniolan  bees,  and 
would  not  keep  a  black  colony  24  hours  long- 
er than  necessary;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
indeed  if  black  blood  has  any  practical  bear- 
ing upon  foul  brood,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
has  any  bearing  on  the  cure  when  the  hive 
is  once  infected. 


REMEMBER. 

Under  the  heading  "  Letting  Bees  Rob 
out  Wet  Extracting-combs,"  Editor  Root 
has  the  following  caution:  "Of  course,  if 
one  has  foul  brood  in  the  vicinity,  such 
wholesale  cleaning-out  of  combs  is  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme,  for  practically  every 
colony  in  the  yard  will  have  a  hand  in  rob- 
bing out  the  combs;  and  should  they  contain 
any  germs  of  disease,  foul  brood  will  be 
spread  right  and  left."  I  have  begun  to 
doubt  if  it  is  ever  wise  to  set  out  combs  in 
this  way.  If  there  are  many  bees  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  bees  will  fight  for  the 
honey,  and  sting  one  another  to  death.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch  the 
bees  or  see  the  large  number  of  dead  bees 
about  the  pile  afterward.  Such  excitement, 
too,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  must  take  very 
much  from  the  vitality  of  the  bees  which 
go  into  winter  quarters. 

AUTUMN. 

There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  that 
well-known  sentence,  "Oh  for  a  lodge  in 
some  vast  wilderness  !  "  appeals  to  me  more 
than  during  the  month  of  October.  How 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life  distracts!  it 
may  for  a  time  fill  a  life  that  does  not  want 
to  take  the  time  to  weigh  the  things  of  eter- 
nity; but  to  the  one  who  has  been  redeemed 
by  the  jirecious  blood  of  Christ,  and  who 
seeks  to  live  for  the  one  who  loved  and  gave 
himstlf  for  them,  that  season  of  the  year, 
alone  with  God  and  nature,  should  have  a 
special  charm. 

When  we  look  upon  the  beautiful  autumn 
tints  of  the  woods,  and  think  that  what  has 
brought  these  tints  about  is  that  the  trees 
no  longer  give  their  strength  to  the  old  leaf, 
but  are  setting  unseen  butls  for  resurrection 
life,  we  can  see  a  parallel  to  what  should  be 
the  case  in  the  life  of  every  child  of  God. 
We  should  be  dying  to  the  old  unregenerate 
life,  and  laying  up  fruit  which  shall  adorn 
us  in  resurrection,  and  how  beautiful  it  is 
to  see  such  lives!  and  what  an  influence  and 
power  such  have  over  us!  Israel  of  old  had 
cities  of  refuge,  and  there  were  to  be  no 
stumblingblocks  in  the  way  of  those  fleeing 
to  such  a  city.  Instead,  there  were  to  be 
finger-posts  to  point  the  way.  Our  city  of 
refuge  is  Christ.  Are  our  lives  finger-posts 
pointing  to  him,  or  are  they  stumblingblocks 
causing  those  to  stumble  who  might  other- 
wise reach  him?  For  myself,  how  often  I 
have  to  say,  "Alas!  alas!" 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


SOME   OF  THE   ESSENTIAX,S   FOK  SUCCESS   IN 
BEE-KEEPING. 

"Mr.  Doolittle,  do  you  think  I  have 
brains  enough  to  succeed  at  bee-keeping?  " 

"  Success  in  any  undertaking  does  not  al- 
ways depend  on  brains.  The  persistent 
toiler  whose  vocabulary  does  not  contain 
the  word  fail  will,  more  often  than  other- 
wise, outstrip  the  brainy  young  man  who 
expects  to  leap  to  the  front  at  a  bound;  and 
successful  bee-keeping,  like  many  other 
things,  requires  a  jierson  who  does  not  get 
discouraged  by  slow  advancement,  nor 
weary  of  digging  deep  into  the  details. 

"The  bright  brainy  merchant  who  cares 
more  for  gratifying  his  love  of  ease  or  social 
pleasure  than  following  the  daily  routine 
behind  the  counter  or  at  his  desk  will  hard- 
ly be  the  Montgomery  Ward  of  his  time; 
and  the  bee-keeper  who  cares  to  do  little 
more  than  hive  his  swarms  and  take  off  the 
little  honey  he  may  have  in  the  fall,  rather 
than  exert  himself  by  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned before  he  has  the  maximum  number 
of  bees  in  time  for  the  harvest,  will  never 
become  a  Dr.  Miller  nor  a  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son." 

"But  the  merchant  works  at  his  business 
for  financial  success,  does  he  not?" 

"Yes;  and  we  may  say  what  we  will 
about  the  fun  of  keeping  bees,  the  prime  ob- 
ject in  it  all  is  the  financial  success,  and  so 
it  has  come  about  that,  if  the  business  does 
not  pay,  that  bee-keeper  is  not  called  one 
who  succeeds.  There  is  no  question,  even, 
but  that  your  ardor  would  soon  begin  to 
abate  after  starting  in  unless  you  heard  the 
rustling  greenbacks  in  your  cash-drawer. 
Whether  five  colonies  or  five  hundred  be 
kept,  each  one  must  be  made  to  pay  a  fair 
rate  of  profit  on  the  investment." 

"But  bees  certainly  do  not  require  the 
labor  that  a  merchant  would  have  to  put 
into  his  business." 

"No  lazy  person  need  expect  to  succeed 
with  bees.  The  idea  that  we  can  sit  idly  by 
and  become  rich  while  these  little  creatures 
that,  'improve  each  shining  hour'  do  all  the 
work,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  No  one 
ever  did  or  ever  will  succeed  who  looks  upon 
bee-keeping  as  a  scheme  to  secure  money 
without  labor." 

"But  I  was  told  that  bees  would  work  for 
nothing  and  board  themselve;?!." 

"That  might  be  true  if  you  looked  at  it 
as  the  Irishman  did  when  he  invited  his 
brother  over  to  this  country.  The  story 
goes  that  he  wrote  his  brother  a  very  pic- 
turesque letter  describing  the  beauties  of 
America,  and  finished  up  by  saying,  'Come 
over,  Pat,  faith,  and  all  ye  have  to  do  is  to 
carry  the  hod  of  brick  and  mortar  up  the 
ladder,  while  the  min  up  there  do  all  the 
work. '     Now,  if  one  looks  at  the  labor  ques- 


tion like  that,  then  the  bees  are  the  "min" 
upstairs  who  do  all  the  work,  our  part  of  it 
being  only  to  supply  the  '  brick  and  mortar,' 
so  that  their  work  may  bring  us  the  best 
results." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  by  this,  supplying 
the  bees  with  the  best  hives,  etc." 

"That  might  be  considered  as  a  small 
part  of  the  matter;  but  the  location  of  an 
apiary  is  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
Where  no  nectar-yielding  jilants  abound, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  only  failure;  and 
simply  because  there  are  fragrant  flowers 
about  you  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  locat- 
ing an  apiary  at  that  place.  Years  ago, 
when  my  departed  mother  was  in  her  prime 
she  had  a  yard  of  very  bright  flowers,  and 
about  that  time  I  produced  an  average  of 
160  lbs.  of  comb  honey  froin  nearly  100  col- 
onies. One  day  when  taking  a  friend  into 
the  honey-room  to  see  all  this  honey  piled 
up,  after  looking  it  over  and  admiring  it  he 
said,  '  No  wonder  your  bees  did  so  well,  for 
your  mother  raised  such  a  nice  garden  of 
flowers  for  them.'  There  were  only  two 
kinds  of  flowers  in  that  garden  which  were 
ever  visited  by  the  bees,  and  these  were  the 
least  conspicuous  of  any! 

"  Then  you  should  know  something  about 
the  natural  history  of  the  honey-bee.  When 
that  expression,  '  bees  work  for  nothing  and 
board  themselves,'  was  coined,  the  mother- 
bee  of  the  colony  was  called  a  king-bee,  and 
it  was  thought  that  this  king  directed  the 
movements  of  his  subjects.  The  practical 
apiarist  of  to-day  knows  better,  because  of 
the  amount  of  thought  and  study  he  has 
put  into  his  business  from  the  love  of  it. 
Our  much-honored  I^angstroth  once  wrote, 
'There  will  never  be  a  royal  road  to  profit- 
able bee-keeping.  Like  all  other  branches 
of  rural  economy  it  demands  care  and  expe- 
rience, and  those  who  are  conscious  of  a 
strong  dis]iosition  to  procrastinate  and  neg- 
lect will  do  well  to  let  bees  alone,  unless 
they  hope  by  their  systematic  industry  to 
reform  evil  habits  which  are  well  nigh  in- 
curable.' If  you  are  to  succeed  you  must  be 
so  absorbed  in  it  that  you  Mill  think  bees, 
talk  bees,  dream  bees,  and  never  tire  of  their 
study.  You  must  be  one  who  anticipates 
their  every  want,  and  one  who  will  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time." 


Sub-earth  Ventilators. 

I  vvisli  to  build  a  sub-earth  ventilator  to  my  bee- 
cellar  this  fall:  but  after  reading  the  article  on  page 
517  on  the  subject,  I  have  decided  that  I  do  not 
know  how  to  build  it.  I  have  considered  different 
ways  of  making  it — first,  an  ordinary  drain  made  of 
stones;  second,  an  ordinary  drain  made  of  stones 
and  cement,  water-tight;  third,  a  glazed  tile-drain. 
Of  course,  all  must  be  put  down  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  as  large,  at  least,  as  a  six-inch  tile,  or 
larger. 

Ilasbrouck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19.  Ivan  C.  Hall. 

[We  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  glazed 
tile,  or  what  we  call  here  sewer-pipe.  The  joints 
should  be  well  cemented,  so  as  to  keep  out  moist- 
ure. There  will  be  moisture  enough  in  the  cellar 
without  drawing  in  more  of  it  through  a  wet  sub- 
earth  ventilator.— ED.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


BY  THOS.   J.    COOK. 


Bee-keeping,  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
should,  with  sUght  modiScatious,  be  based 
on  standard  Hnes.  There  is  no  need  to  en- 
large upon  the  statement  which  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  insurmountable  fact; 
and  that  fact  is,  the  keeping  of  the  indus- 
trious little  insects  in  modern  hives,  and 
devoting  scientific  study  to  their  peculiari- 
ties, with  a  view  to  securing  a  reasonable 
remuneration  from  their  labor.  Therefore  it 
is  with  much  regret  that  I  pen  a  description 
of  the  orthodox  methods  generally  observed 
in  South  Africa  in  the  keeping  of  bees.  It 
is  certainly  not  bee-keeping,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  work  of  the  very  few  up-to- 
date  apiarists  residing  in  various  parts  of 
the  sub-continent.  I  have  read  a  good  deal 
concerning  the  use  of  box  hives  in  other 
countries;  but,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  other  countries  are  especially  conspic- 
uous in  this  respect. 

>OT   ON  A   COMMERCIAL  BASIS. 

From  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  the 
idea  of  bee-keeping  is  regarded  with  more 
or  less  contempt  —  a  hobby  for  a  schoolboy, 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  an  industry 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  older  fry, 
and  thus  the  bees  go  a-begging  at  swarm- 
ing time  for  want  of  sympathetic  care- 
takers, so  seldom  does  their  swarming-note 
appeal  to  the  multitude.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  popular  idea  of  bees  and  honey  is 
associated  with  an  afternoon  picnic  party 
trekking  to  the  veld,  armed  with  a  spade, 
pick,  sacking,  matches,  and  sundry  other 
paraphernalia  with  which  to  rob  a  bee-nest 
when  other  forms  of  diversion  have  grown 
stale.  It  is  then  that  preparations  are  made 
for  "lining"  the  bees,  and  this  is  quite  an 
easy  method  beside  your  American  method 
(the  comb-box  plan).  The  entire  party,  to 
a  man,  simply  crouches  down,  and,  with 
heads  turned  toward  the  setting  sun,  they 
mark  the  flight  of  the  honey-laden  bees  re- 
turning homeward.  Or  it  may  happen  that 
the  "honey-bird"  (as  the  species  is  called 
out  here)  is  heard  piping  near  a  wild  hive. 
This  bird,  by  the  way,  has  a  high  rei)uta- 
tion  for  directing  the  steps  of  bee-hunters, 
and  it  has  never  yet  been  known  to  raise 
a  false  alarm.  Whichever  cause  actuates 
the  party,  it  is  not  long  before  a  line  of 
march  is  decided  upon;  and  in  most  cases  in 
a  few  minutes — say  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour  —  the  hive  is  located,  generally  in  an 
ant-heap  (there  are  few  trees  suitable  for 
bees  in  South  Africa) .  At  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  commencing  operations  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  lights  the  sacking,  and, 
without  more  ado — no  thought  for  irascible 
home-coming  bees  —  the  spade  is  brought 


into  commission  with  a  right  good  will. 
The  angry  onslaught  of  the  bees  will  soon 
be  manifest,  but  the  work  of  digging  goes 
on  abated.  These  old-timers  have  remark- 
able hides.  I  have  seen  a  Dutchman,  bare- 
headed, barearmed,  with  open  shirt  front 
and  minus  socks,  take  terrible  punishment 
inside  half  an  hour,  without  making  undue 
mention  of  the  fact.  The  burning  sacking 
is  never  rightly  brought  into  use;  but  as  it 
is  thought  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  work, 
each  man  follows  the  precedent.  On  such 
occasions  as  this,  bees  simply  swarm  up  the 
trousers  legs  of  the  ofTending  visitor;  but,  as 
I  have  previously  said,  tliese  old  stagers 
have  remarkable  hides.  They  would  laugh 
to  scorn  the  very  idea  of  wearing  a  veil;  and 
as  for  gloves — well,  their  contempt  for  such 
would  be  illimitable. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
familiarity  of  such  persons  with  the  habits 
of  the  honey-bee,  they  are  ignorant  to  a  de- 
gree of  the  knowledge  which  up-to-date  bee- 
keepers acknowledge  to  be  indispensable  to 
success.  After  the  excitement  of  the  first 
stages  of  the  operation  has  abated  some- 
what, some  one  brings  a  bowl  to  the  scene 
of  ignorance,  dirt,  anger,  and  disaster — dis- 
aster to  bees  and  hunter  alike — and  what  re- 
mai,.s  of  the  demented  bees'  handiwork  is 
placed  in  the  bowl,  the  whole  mass  being 
more  typical  of  an  earthquake  than  that  of 
God's  masterpiece — man.  Alas!  there  may 
be  seen  scores — aye,  hundreds— of  mangled 
insects — those  that  have  toiled  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  hunter  and  the  ignominy  of  such 
untimely  end  —  budding  brood  in  all  stages 
of  development,  and  dirt  galore.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  complete  disaster.  Probably 
not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  colonies 
robbed  in  this  way  are  able  to  migrate  with 
their  queen,  if  she  be  still  alive;  and  when, 
as  is  often  the  case,  she  is  killed,  there  is  no 
place  left  in  the  old  hive  in  which  to  com- 
mence housekeeping;  for  these  bee-hunters 
perform  their  task  with  persistency,  and  al- 
low no  corner  of  the  hive  to  escape"  their  no- 
tice; and  then,  again,  these  upheavals  are 
always  timed  to  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  and  thus  the  life-cycle  of  anoth- 
er swarm  is  ignominiously  terminated. 
Ah!  would  that  such  primitive  minds  un- 
derstood the  great  work  of  these  immortal 
insects! 

Occasionally,  however,  one  meets  with 
one  who  is  more  up-to-date  in  his  primitive- 
ness,  and  who  will  point  with  pride  to  his 
half-dozen  or  so  kerosene-cases  doing  duty 
as  hives.  An  individual  of  this  kind  is 
hard  to  convince  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
his  structures  and  the  modern  hive.  He  af- 
firms that  bee-keeping  does  not  pay,  and 
that  his  idea  in  having  so  many  hives  is  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  having  a  plenteous  sup- 
ply of  the  choicest  nectar  for  his  own  table. 
He  complains  that  a  moth  (the  wax-moth) 
comes  into  his  hives,  and  scares  away  the 
bees  and  usurps  the  combs,  among  which 
the  new  comer  thrives  and  increases  his 
kind.  He  regards  one's  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  with  genuine  suspicion,  and 
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concludes  generally  with  a  reference  to  his 
"bad  luck  " 

CONDITIONS   GOOD   FOR  BEE-KEEPING. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  evils  beset  the 
path  of  bee-keeping  in  South  Africa.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  no  known  disease  to 
combat;  then,  again,  there  is  generally  suf- 
ficient flora  in  the  driest  districts  to  ensure 
at  least  moderate  returns,  while  in  parts 
South  Africans  can  well  challenge  the  in- 
habitants of  Imperial  Valley  and  other  well- 
known  California  bee  habitats  rich  in  nec- 
tar-bearing flora.  I  have  known  as  much 
as  150  lbs.  of  honey  to  be  taken  from  a  sin- 
gle box  hive  which  had  not  received  the 
slightest  attention  from  its  ignorant  owner 
for  over  twelve  months.  If  he  had  had  to 
combat  foul  brood  and  sundry  maladies 
known  to  Northerners,  doubtless  he  would 
have  had  another  story  to  tell. 

The  South  African  bee  is  a  splendid  work- 
er, fairly  docile  and  amenable  to  civilization, 
and  seems  to  work  with  a  will  among  the 
more  congenial  conditions,  provided  the 
hive  is  well  sheltered  from  the  sun  and 
winds.  I  know  many  will  not  agree  with 
me  in  this  respect;  but  I  have  investigated 
many  cases  where  bees  have  persistently  de- 
serted modern  hives,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  one  or  the  other  cause  contributed,  un- 
doubtedly, to  the  absconding  persistency 
complained  of.  In  such  cases  persons  have 
taken  sides  with  the  box  hive,  and  have 
proved  that  the  bees  would  remain  in  these 
crude  structures,  in  positions  where  modern 
hives  have  proved  unsuccessful  in  this  re- 
spect. But,  again,  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  size  and  often  favorable 
ventilation  afforded  by  box  hives  (accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  explain),  the  bees  have  been  better 
catered  for  with  the  old  than  with  the  new 
style  hive.  I  need  not  describe  the  cere- 
mony that  usually  accompanies  the  "take" 
at  the  end  of  the  season  from  such  unde- 
sirable bee  "dwellings,"  as  the  same  is  uni- 
versal. 

I  should  be  lacking  in  sentiment  indeed 
were  I  to  pass  on  without  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  alacrity  with  which  our  bees  pursue 
their  calling.  Many  times  during  the  hon- 
ey-flow I  have  seen  my  bees  working  at  3 
A.M.,  and  as  late  as  11  p.m.,  assisted  in  their 
quest  for  nectar,  seemingly,  by  the  light  of 
the  harvest  moon;  and,  generally  speaking, 
I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  South  African  bee,  either 
in  brood-rearing  or  storing  in  supers.  In- 
deed, I  have  had  remarkable  success  in  this 
respect  without  making  special  provision 
for  the  same.  Another  feature  of  my  bee- 
keeping in  South  Africa  is  the  phenomenal 
success  which  has  alw^ays  attended  my 
queen-rearing  operations.  I  have  frequent- 
ly taken  surplus  cells  from  a  hive  and 
placed  the  same  in  a  match-box  and  tossed 
them  up  on  to  the  top  of  a  shelf  near  the 
roof  of  my  house,  and,  without  exception,  I 
have  always  been  ajiprised  of  the  approach- 
ing hatching  of  those  cells  by  the  inmates 
themselves.     In  walking  through  my  house 


I  have  frequently  heard  the  familiar  "pip- 
ing" of  some  monarch-to-be,  and  have 
promptly  attended  to  her  requirements  by 
placing  her  slender  gray  form  in  a  cage, 
and  then  relegated  her  to  a  hive  until  mat- 
ing-time. 

In  their  native  state  the  bees  here  have  to 
contend  with  the  ravages  of  the  ant-bear  — 
an  animal  very  much  like  your  brown  bear, 
but  only  about  the  size  of  a  fox-terrier  dog. 
This  animal,  as  its  name  implies,  lives 
chiefly  on  ants,  which  it  attacks  in  their 
hills  by  scraping  away  a  hole  at  the  base  of 
their  abode.  Once  inside  it  scrapes  the  in- 
terior of  the  hill  bare,  devouring  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants  as  it  can  lay  hold  on,  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  their  eggs.  It  is 
following  one  of  these  attacks  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  takes  up  its  abode.  The  ant-bear  is 
wise  in  his  day,  and  suffers  the  tenants  of 
the  scene  of  his  late  depredations  to  fill  their 
larder  unmolested — until  he  wills  otherwise. 
When  he  thinks  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  honey  in  the  ant-hill,  calculated  to  ap- 
pease his  desire,  he  sallies  forth.  Nothing 
can  withstand  his  attacks — unless  it  be  iron 
bars — and  inside  the  ant-hill  he  goes.  Then 
commences  a  banquet  in  wholesale  order  — 
bees,  brood,  honey,  and  all  are  devoured 
ad  libitum.  Nature  has  provided  him  with 
a  hide  which  the  stings  of  our  favorite  hy- 
menoptera  can  not  penetrate;  and,  having 
satisfied  himself  thus,  he  decamps,  leaving 
the  remaining  bees  to  figure  out  the  pros- 
l^ect  of  restarting  for  themselves. 

BEE   PIRATES. 

May  be  it  is  meet  to  record  that  there  is  a 
wasp  here  known  as  a  "bee-pirate"  which 
is  alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the  depletion 
of  many  a  stock,  but  I  "hae  me  doots " 
about  the  actual  total  of  facts  in  favor  of 
this  theory.  I  can  not  do  better  than  to 
outline  the  modus  operandi  of  this  wasp, 
which  certainly  does  create  a  certain  amount 
of  anxiety  with  myself,  but  not  from  its  di- 
rect operations.  The  pirate  is  a  yellow  in- 
sect possessing  a  sting,  and  is  extremely 
smart  in  its  movements.  It  usually  mani- 
fests its  presence  in  the  apiary  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  remains  there 
until  March  of  the  following  year.  Usually 
its  hours  are  very  regular,  and  it  may  be 
seen  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
any  fine  day,  on  any  point  of  vantage  from 
within  6  ft.  up  to  the  alighting-board  of  the 
hive  it  is  watching.  I  have  paid  special  at- 
tention to  this  insect,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  stating  that  each  pi- 
rate concentrates  its  attention  upon  one  par- 
ticular hive.  Of  course,  there  may  be  any 
number  of  the  pirates  up  to  a  dozen  watch- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  pirate's  mode  of 
attack  is  as  follows: 

Usually  it  is  only  returning  bees  that 
come  in  for  attention.  As  soon  as  the  bee 
is  within  striking  distance  the  pirate 
pounces  upon  its  victim,  delivers  a  thrust 
with  its  sting,  and  flies  away  with  its  prize 
to  its  nest,  which  is  generally  made  in  the 
ground.     There  the  pirate  lays  an  egg  on 
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the  under  side  of  the  bee  in  the  region  of 
the  neck.     The  resultant  larva  from  this 
egg  is  thus  enabled  to  secure  nourishment 
from  the  honey-sac  of  the  bee  as  soon  as  the 
egg  hatches,  and  thus  the  cycle  is  rejjeated. 
Now,  it  will  be  noted  that  these  pirates  mo- 
lest the  bees  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and 
4  P.M.  during  the  summer  months  (remem- 
ber the  seasons  are  reversed  in  this  part  of 
the  world),  i.  e.,  when,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject,  there  is  little  or 
no  nectar  secreted  by  any  flowers  in  hot  cli- 
mates.    The  climate  of  Colorado  and  most 
parts  of  South  Africa  coincide  to  a  degree. 
Reverting  to  the  work  of  destruction  credit- 
ed to  the  bee-pirates,  I  strongly  uphold  the 
view  I  have  made  by  deduction,  viz.,  that 
the  evil  effect  of  the  pirates  on  the  bees  is 
not  direct,  but  is  attributable  to  a  demoraliz- 
ing influence  on  the  hives  in  easy  range  of 
them.     I  have  frequently  noticed  hive  after 
hive  in  which  the  bees  were  to  be  seen  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  stretched  across  the  entrance 
from  side  to  side  during  the  period  of  the 
day  mentioned.     It  is  a  striking  sight  to 
witness  these  sentinels  strongly  entrenched 
against   their  solitary  enemies,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  assert  their  impatience  for  at- 
tack by  flitting  from  point  to  point,  eagerly 
awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  seize  a 
straggler.     I  have  actually  seen   these  pi- 
rates march  boldly  in  (always  at  right  an- 
gles), and  spar  with  one  of  the  defenders 
comprising  the  line  of  defense;  and  should 
the  bee — which  is  not  often  the  case — make 
bold  enough  to  assail  the  intruder,  the  fate 
of  the  former  is  sealed.     With  a  quickness 
which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  the 
bee  is  seized,  and  the  victor  takes  to  wing 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  while  another 
bee  in  the  rear  takes  up  the  position  vacated 
by  the  over-zealous  defender.     Occasional- 
ly, however,  the  defenders  effect  a  capture, 
and   then   there  is  a  distinct  note  of  joy 
struck  up  which  reverberates  throughout 
the  hive,  and   the  invader  is  subjected  to 
"balling,"  similar  to  that  which  befalls  a 
strange  queen  at  times.    But,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  bees  frequently  imprison  the 
pirate  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  the  chitine 
covering  of  the  pest  proves  invulnerable  to 
the  attention  of  all  and  sundry  that  from 
time  to  time  seek  to  wreak  vengeance  upon 
it;  and,  seizing  a  favorable  moment  when 
the  bees  are  not  so  numerous,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  pressure  is  lesser,  the  pirate 
will  break  away  from  his  would-be  captors 
and  once  more  awaits  his  chance,  which  is 
never  long  in  coming,  and  is  always  certain 
in  its  result. 

The  system  in  vogue  among  progressive 
bee-keepers  for  exterminating  these  pests  is 
a  simple  one:  A  plate  containing  kerosene 
and  water  is  placed  slightly  to  one  side  of 
the  middle  front  of  the  hive,  and  the  pirates 
(which  seem  to  have  a  particular  liking  for 
white  surfaces)  are  caught  very  soon,  al- 
though, of  course,  frequently  bees  are  caught 
as  well.  But  the  great  point  to  keep  in 
mind  in  this  connection  is  the  demoralizing 
influence  which  one  pirate  will  impart  to  a 


whole  hive  —  not  so  much  the  value  of  the 
bees  caught. 

A  TWO-LEGGED  BEE-PIRATE,   THE  AFKICAN 
KAFIR. 

At  this  juncture  I  am  reminded  that  I 
have  not  been  very  successful  with  out-api- 
aries, owing  to  the  presence  of  a  two-legged 
"bee-pirate  "  in  the  shape  of  a  Kafir.  I  am 
afraid  my  northern  confreres  would  lose 
heart  altogether  after  putting  in  a  season  in 
South  Africa  (that  is,  if  they  decided  to  run 
out-apiaries.  It  takes  a  deal  of  combating, 
I  assure  you.  The  Kafir  must  and  will 
have  both  brood  and  honey.  The  former 
he  makes  into  an  intoxicating  beverage 
known  as  "kooroomore;"  and  with  the  lat- 
ter he  regales  himself  full  well.  It  is  here 
that,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  it  is  better  to 
invest  in  packing-cases,  for  the  simi)le  rea- 
son that  the  dusky  thief,  not  content  to 
take  brood  and  honey,  takes  away  to  his 
hut  the  whole  outfit,  and  lights  his  fire  cold 
nights,  maybe,  with  the  fuel  thus  obtained, 
the  while  gorging  himself  to  profusion  with 
his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  listening  to  the 
cheery  crackling  of  the  hive-boards;  for 
what  will  burn  with  greater  avidity  than 
the  propolis  and  wax  besmeared  boards  of  a 
time-worn  hive?  Nor  am  I  alone  in  my  ex- 
perience of  the  black  miscreants'  depreda- 
tions. I  have  met  several  bee-keepers  who 
complain  in  a  similar  strain. 

THE   SOURCES   OF   HONEY. 

The  markets  for  honey  and  wax  are  al- 
ways eager  for  a  greater  supply  than  is  usu- 
ally forthcoming,  and  prices,  as  a  conse- 
quence, are  good,  frequently  ranging  from 
one  shilling  to  two  shillings  per  i)ound  for 
"strained"  (not  extracted)  honey,  while 
for  comb  honey  as  much  as  60  cts.  per  sec- 
tion has  been  obtained  retail  in  Johannes- 
burg. I  myself  have  obtained  54  cts.  for 
comb  honey  in  bulk. 

The  chief  sources  of  natural  nectar  are  the 
mimosa  and  decoma  trees,  pink  heather; 
and,  of  late  years,  the  i)epper-tree  and  blue 
and  red  gum  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  supply  of  nectar  obtained  from  what 
might  well  be  termed  wild  sources,  and  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  adjuncts  to 
indigenous  flora,  especially  as  they  come 
into  bloom  just  about  the  time  when  jjollen 
is  most  needed  for  building  up  the  brood- 
chamber  in  readiness  for  the  fruit-bloom. 

Bee-keeping  as  a  business  has  not  been 
taken  up  by  many  people.  In  fact,  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  stating  that  only  about 
three  or  four  persons  have  as  yet  settled 
down  to  the  industry  wholly  and  solely; 
and  their  efforts  have  not  been  in  promi- 
nence long  enough  yet  for  any  definite  state- 
ment to  be  made  regarding  the  ultimate 
success  of  bee-keeping  as  an  independent 
industry.  From  a  personal  point  of  view, 
however,  I  regard  the  outlook  with  opti- 
mism. In  Natal,  it  is  stated  that  bee-keep- 
ing has  not  been  very  successful  as  a  whole, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many  sugar- 
cane fields.  The  bees  have,  apparently,  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  visiting  these  fields, 
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■and  have  neglected  their  legitimate  work 
almost  entirely,  so  that  the  product  of  their 
hives— it  can  not  be  termed  honey— is  little 
above  the  standard  of  sugar  and  water.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  case  only  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  the  least  natural  flora. 
In  other  parts  bee-keeping  can  be  pursued 
as  profitably  as  elsewhere. 

AFRICAN  bee-keepers'    ASSOCIATIONS. 

.lust  now  things  are  making  a  stir  apicul- 
t  urally.  Societies  are  being  formed  in  many 
districts  for  promoting  the  scientific  man- 
agement of  bees;  and  the  parent  associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  .Johannesburg,  is 
aiming  at  instituting  a  co-operative  depot, 
with  branches,  for  the  sale  of  honey  and 
wax,  the  product  of  its  own  and  affiliated 
societies'  members.  Indeed,  so  enthusiastic 
has  this  parent  association  become  that  al- 
ready it  has  succeeded  in  influencing  the 
l)arliaments  of  the  five  colonies  to  pass  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  bees  and 
honey,  and  even  foundation  which  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  150  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  But  I  think  this  action 
will  not  meet  with  general  approval,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  large  confectionery  manu- 
facturers could  not  obtain  all  the  honey 
needed,  even  ordinarily,  before  the  impost, 
while  the  general  public  have  had  a  similar 
grievance.  Regarding  foundation,  it  seems 
as  if  some  one  is  aiming  at  creating  a  mo- 
nopoly locally;  but  even  so  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  local  product  would  be  as  good  as  the 
imported  article;  and  then,  again,  it  surely 
will  not  pay  to  put  down  an  up-to-date 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  wax  equal  to 
itiat  now  being  manufactured  in  America— 
at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

Hives  and  hive  fittings  — their  names  are 
legion— are  very  dear  here,  and  in  that  way 
jirohibit  any  but  the  most  enthusiastic,  or 
those  in  good  positions  from  taking  up  the 
pursuit.  Speaking  from  an  unbiased  point 
of  view,  I  think  a  Langstroth  hive  is  as 
good  as  one  can  get  for  the  South  African 
climate.  Of  course,  it  requires  watching 
like  any  other  make;  but,  apart  from  that, 
it  is  better  adapted  to  local  requirements 
than  any  other  make  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

There  is  no  special  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  bees  in  South  Africa;  and, 
providing  no  ravages  on  the  part  of  our  "  lit- 
tle friends  "  are  reported,  all  goes  well.  But 
I  am  of  the  oi)inion  that  the  near  future 
will  witness  many  changes  all  round,  es- 
pecially as  there  are  so  many  bee-enthusi- 
asts now  in  touch  with  one  another  through 
the  various  societies;  and  as  a  concluding 
remark  I  will  say  that  I  could  easily  com- 
mit a  greater  libel  than  by  stating  that 
bee-keepers  in  South  Africa  have  a  good 
time  ahead. 

Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


HORSES    PASTURED  IN  A  SWEET-CLOVER 
FIELD  REQUIRED  NO  WATER. 

BY  HENRY   STEWART. 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Michigan 
Bee-keepers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Nov.  9,  10.  K.  B.  Tyrreo..  Sec. 

230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


For  a  long  time  I  have  known  that,  after 
stock  acquire  an  appetite  for  sweet  clover, 
it  is  relished  and  makes  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  foods;  but  not  until  last  summer 
did  1  discover  that  it  contains  all  the  essen- 
tials of  both  food  and  drink  for  live  stock. 

I  have  eight  acres  of  very  thick  sweet  clo- 
ver, which  was  sown  in  1908  with  oats.  ]t 
made  a  good  growth,  and  afforded  a  good 
deal  of  feed  in  the  late  fall  and  early  winter 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  spring  of  1909  un- 
til May  10  it  was  the  favorite  grazing- 
ground  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  About 
June  1  it  was  clipped  with  the  mowing- 
machine  within  five  inches  of  the  ground, 
and,  after  being  fenced,  three  horses  were 
turned  into  it.  I  supposed  that  they  would 
require  water;  and  as  it  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  a  neighbor's  pump,  a  tub  was  pro- 
vided and  filled  with  water.  To  replenish 
the  supply  a  visit  was  made  every  other 
day;  but  as  no  water  was  taken  it  was  cer- 
tainly evident  that  those  horses  were  not 
thirsty.  After  several  days  of  total  absti- 
nence from  water  they  were  caught  and 
taken  to  their  accustomed  watering-tank 
for  a  good  drink;  but  we  were  again  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  had  no  use  for  its 
contents,  so  they  were  returned  to  the  field. 
As  they  showed  every  sign  of  thrift  and 
contentment  they  were  let  go,  and  visited 
only  at  long  intervals,  when  water  would 
be  put  in  the  tub  and  an  effort  made  to  in- 
duce them  to  drink,  which,  however,  was 
always  fruitless.  They  were  not  known  to 
take  any  water  until  July  9,  when  they  be- 
gan drinking  a  little  from  the  tub. 

One  of  my  neighbors  claims  to  have  read 
that  stock  pastured  on  sweet  clover  would 
require  but  little  water.  Who  knows  any 
thing  about  this? 

Prophetstown,  111. 

[The  above  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
me,  although  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances where  stock  got  along  under  some 
circumstances  without  water.  I  take  it  that 
in  this  case  there  were  very  heavy  dews 
nights;  and  the  sweet-clover  foliage  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  water  which  the 
horsts  took  in  as  they  fed  on  it  early  in  the 
morning.  Chickens  have  been  known  to 
live  and  do  well  in  cornfields  for  weeks  and 
months  without  access  to  any  water  except 
the  dew  from  the  drijiping  corn-leaves. 
This  is  another  item  in  favor  of  sweet  clo- 
ver. The  writer  also  speaks  about  clipping 
the  clover  down  to  within  five  inches  of  the 
ground.  As  this  would  hold  it  back  from 
growing  seed,  I  suppose  it  produced  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  pasturage. — A.  I.  R.] 


The  Middlesex  County  Bee-keepers'  Association 
will  meet  in  the  City  Hall,  London,  Ont.,  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  5,  at  10:30  a.m.  Interesting  papers  and  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  prominent  bee-keepers.  All 
are  welcome.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
elected.  E.  T.  Bainard,  Sec, 

A.  DowswELL,  Pres.  Lambeth,  Ont. 
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GOLDENROD, 


BY  HARRY  LATHROP. 


The  goldenrod,  all  out  in  bloom. 

Stands  nodding  In  the  breeze. 
And  sending  out  a  sweet  perfume 

To  lure  the  honey-bees. 

From  morn  till  night  its  golden  light 

Shines  over  vale  and  hill. 
Here  hiding  broken  walls  from  sight. 

There  bending  o'er  a  rill. 

And  far  and  wide  this  wealth  is  spread, 
Of  gold  that  all  may  share; 

Unlike  the  gold  of  greed,  tliis  wealth 
Is  scattered  everywhere. 

Bridgeport,  Wis. 


BULK  COMB  HONEY  IN  THE  NORTH. 


One  Sale  Means  Many  Orders. 


BY  CHARLES  J.    GREENE. 


A  few  years  ago  I  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  a  series  of  articles  in  Gleanings 
by  H.  H.  Hyde,  of  Texas,  on  the  production 
of  bulk  comb  honey;  and  I  thought  that,  if 
it  were  such  a  success  in  Texas,  it  might  be 
made  a  success  here.  I  decided  at  that  time 
to  test  it  here  in  Ne\V  York  under  our  dif- 
ferent conditions,  and  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  experiment.     I  have  read 


with  much  interest  all  articles 
touching  on  this  subject,  but  I 
have  found  none  that  I  thought 
were  comprehensive  enough. 

I  began  on  a  small  scale  and 
have  increased  each  year  since, 
and  have  never  been  able  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand  for  the 
product.  I  sell  in  two  small  vil- 
lages and  one  village  of  about 
5000  inhabitants,  also  along  the 
roads  between  my  home  and 
these  villages.  As  to  equipment, 
my  hives  are  all  regular  ten- 
frame  I^.,  fitted  with  the  supers 
designed  for  holding  the  o'^xb 
sections.  In  these  sujiers  I  use 
eight  shallow  frames  with  thick 
top-bars  with  single  groove  and 
wedge  for  holding  the  founda- 
tion. In  fact,  most  of  my 
frames  are  the  regular  Hoffman, 
with  the  end-bars  cut  off  to  make 
them  narrow.  I  would  explain 
here  that  I  use  this  style  of 
frame  because  it  is  more  rigid 
than  the  thin  top-bar  frames,  and 
preverts  all  sagging  of  these 
heavy  frames  of  honey.  The 
wedges  are  large  enough  so  they 
can  be  removed  and  used  over 
and  over,  as  they  are  held  in 
place  by  three  small  wire  nails. 
The  wedges  can  be  easily  pried 
out  with  a  stiff  knife-blade, 
when  the  narrow  strip  of  foun- 
dation peels  right  out,  leaving 
the  groove  clean  for  the  next  sheet  of  foun- 
dation. I  use  the  extra-thin  super  founda- 
tion, either  starters  or  full  sheets,  and  thus 
secure  nice,  straight,  thick  combs  of  honey. 
The  next  problem  was  what  to  use  to  put 
the  honey  in  for  market.  The  best  thing 
I  have  found  so  far  is  the  regular  5  and  10 
lb.  butter-pails  with  straight  sides,  which 
can  be  bought  almost  anywhere  at  a  reason- 
able price.  I  have  used  some  pails  with 
slanting  sides,  but  like  the  straight  ones 
better.  I  would  not  use  any  pail  having  a 
smaller  opening  than  the  full  size  of  the 
pail.  I  have  packed  a  few  pails  for  neigh- 
bors who  have  brought  their  own  pails  that 
had  contained  corn  syrup,  and  had  a  small- 
er friction-top  oi)enihg,  and  they  were  cer- 
tainly a  nuisance. 

Now  for  the  packing.  I  place  several 
open  pails  before  me  on  a  table  covered  with 
oil-cloth,  with  a  super  of  honey  within  easy 
reach.  I  then  take  a  frame,  set  it  endwise 
OR  a  stick  over  the  uncapping-tank  or  other 
receptacle,  and,  with  a  very  thin  sharp  knife 
I  cut  along  the  bottom-bar,  then  across  the 
top  end,  then  down  along  the  top-bar  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  depth  of  my  pails  (this 
will  be  determined  at  first  by  careful  mea- 
surement, but  after  a  little  "experience  by 
guess) ;  then  I  cut  across,  and.  with  a  quick 
movement,  place  the  piece  in  a  pail  with 
the  last  cut  end  at  the  top;  then  cut  anoth- 
er piece  and  place  by  the  side  of  the  first, 
and  so  on  till  the  pail  is  filled.     If  a  piece  is 
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HENRY   W.  BRITTON'S   BUNGALOW    AND   APIARY  AT  STOITGHTON,  MASS.,  WHERE  THE   MAS- 
SACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  OF   BEE-KEEPERS   WAS   ENTERTAINED   LAST  JULY. 


loo  thick  or  too  thin  to  fit  well  I  set  it  in 
another  pail  and  select  a  frame  from  which 
a  piece  can  be  cut  to  fit.  Sometimes  I  have 
several  pails  in  course  of  filling  at  one  time. 
About  three  or  four  pieces  will  fill  a  5-lb. 
pail,  and  four  or  five  will  fill  a  10-lb.  pail. 
This  leaves  the  clean-cut  edges  of  the  honey 
in  view  when  the  pail  is  opened.  As  a 
frame  is  emptied  I  scrape  all  adhering  hon- 
ey and  burr-comb  right  into  the  uncapping- 
tank  and  set  the  frame  back  into  the  super. 
If  I  happen  to  find  a  frame  that  has  had  a 
patch  of  drone  brood  in  it  I  either  save  it 
for  extracting  or  cut  out  the  piece  and  chip 
it  up  fine  into  the  tank  and  i)ack  the  rest. 
We  must  be  very  careful  about  this  so  that 
only  the  finest  honey  may  enter  the  pails. 

After  several  pails  are  filled  they  are 
weighed;  and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
weight  determined  upon  we  add  liquid  hon- 
ey until  they  do;  but  we  try  to  use  as  little 
liquid  as  possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  I  deter- 
mine on  the  weight  and  price  i)er  pail  and 
stick  to  it  through  the  season,  so  all  cus- 
tomers are  treated  alike,  and  there  is  no 
kick.  In  fixing  the  price  1  have  to  consid- 
er the  price  of  section  and  extracted  honey 
in  our  market,  also  cost  of  pails,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  producing  bulk  comb 
honey. 

To  make  sales  I  load  up  my  wagon  v  ith 
pails  and  start  out.  When  I  reach  my  first 
prospective  customer  I  approach  him  "some- 
thing like  this: 

"Good  morning.  Can  I  sell  you  a  nice 
l)ail  of  honey  this  morning?" 


Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
holding  the  pail  I  am  carrying  in  one  hand, 
I  take  off  the  cover  with  the  other  hand 
and  hold  it  so  as  to  bring  the  nice  combs  of 
honey  into  view.  As  his  eyes  rest  on  the 
honey  his  hand  involuntarily  goes  to  the 
vicinity  of  his  pocketbook,  and  he  remarks, 
' '  That  does  look  nice.     How  do  you  sell  it?' ' 

The  price  is  then  stated,  the  money  is 
paid,  and,  after  a  "thank  you  "  and  a  cheer- 
ful "good  day,  you  will  want  some  more 
when  I  come  again,"  I  pass  on  to  the  next. 

After  I  have  sold  a  customer  a  pail  of 
bulk  comb  honey  he  is  sure  to  want  more; 
and  I  have  no  trouble  in  making  sales  the 
next  time  I  go  that  way.  It  sells  equally 
well  among  the  farmers  and  the  ])eoi)le  in 
town,  especially  the  working  people. 

Last  year  I  went  on  the  road  very  little  to 
make  sales,  as  most  of  the  orders  were  sent 
in  by  phone  or  letter,  and  many  came  di- 
rectly to  the  house  for  the  honey. 

Chemung,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  MEETING  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY  OF  BEE-KEEPERS, 


BY  J.    M.   LEWIS. 


The  annual  field-day  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  of  Bee-keepers  was 
held  .July  23  at  Stoughton,  on  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Britton,  who  has  a  beau- 
tiful pine  grove  situated  on  a  slope  just  back 
of  his  residence,  half  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road station.     Automobiles  were  in  waiting 
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for  incoming  trains  to  take  arrivals  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  day  was  ideal,  and 
the  place  beautiful.  The  members  of  the 
society  and  invited  guests  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Britton  and  the  president. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  bungalow 
shown  in  the  picture,  where  all  were  re- 
quested to  register  their  names. 

The  gentleman  on  the  right  in  the  photo 
of  the  bungalow  is  Mr.  Henry  W.  Britton, 
who  entertained;  the  other,  his  brother,  the 
president  of  the  society,  Mr.  E,  Clinton 
Britton. 

A  large  number  were  in  attendance,  as 
shown  in  the  group  taken  in  the  grove. 

Samples  of  honey  and  bees  in  observation 
hives  were  on  exhibition  in  the  bungalow. 

Parties  were  shown  to  Mr.  Britton's  house, 
and  invited  to  the  attic,  where  he  has  bees 
in  observation  hives,  and  a  fancy  queen 
that  has  taken  several  prizes  at  fairs,  and 
valued  at  $100.  At  the  hour  for  luncheon, 
coffee  and  ice  cream  were  served  in  the 
grove,  furnished  by  Mr.  Britton,  which,  if 
one  could  judge  by  the  quantity  that  was 
consumed,  was  highly  appreciated  and  en- 
joyed. 

Meeting  for  business  was  called  to  order 
shortly  after  1  :oO  by  the  president,  who,  in 
a  few  pleasant  words,  welcomed  those  pres- 
ent, and  then  presented  several  names  who 
had  applied  for  membership. 

After  the  routine  of  business,  Prof.  Wm. 
P.  Brooks,  Director  Of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  in- 
troduced and  gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress on  honey-plants  and  how  to  grow 
them. 

The  president,  Mr.  E.  Clinton  Britton, 
told  how  to  handle  bees  without  protection, 
and  Mr.  Henry  W.  liritton  wore  an  old- 
time  stovepipe  hat  with  a  small  hole  cut  in 
the  front,  containing  a  swarm  of  bees  which 


appeared  to  enjoy  their  quarters,  and  seem- 
ed perfectly  at  home,  as  they  were  constant- 
ly going  in  and  out  as  if  they  were  in  per- 
manent quarters.  The  writer  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  grounds  before  the  program 
was  fully  carried  out,  but  felt  amply  repaid 
for  going. 
North  Westport,  Mass. 


HOW    THE    QUEEN    MAKES    THE    PIPING 
SOUND. 


BY  O.  B.  METCALFE. 


In  Gleanings,  297,  F.  Dundas  Todd  says 
his  friend  Mr.  Russell  has  witnessed  the 
piping  of  a  virgin,  and  that  he  is  sure  that 
the  sound  is  made  in  the  thorax.  He  is 
mistaken.  He  no  doubt  made  his  mistake 
by  not  being  close  enough  in  his  observa- 
tions. To  make  this  piping  sound  the  queen 
crouches  close  to  the  comb,  stretches  out  her 
neck,  and  buzzes  the  tips  of  her  wings.  The 
rest  of  her  wings  she  seems  to  hold  still  and 
perfectly  rigid.  Nor  does  she  spread  them 
out,  but  holds  them  as  in  a  crawling  posi- 
tion. Almost  any  bee-keeper  with  real  good 
eyesight  can  settle  this  question  for  himself 
by  taking  someold  queen  he  isabout  to  kill, 
and,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  there  is  a 
good  honey-flow,  i)lacing  her  on  a  frame  of 
bees  and  brood  from  a  strange  hive.  I  have 
noted  that  about  one  out  of  ten  will  begin 
the  piping  within  a  minute.  I  believe  she 
makes  the  sound  when  frightened, 

INTRODl'CING  A  VIRGIN  TO  A  LAYING-WORK- 
ER COLONY. 

On  page  46(5  the  question  is  asked  whether 
laying  workers  will  not  fly  back  a  hundred 
yards  if  shaken  out  with  the  rest  of  the  bees 
that  far  from  the  stand.     I  have  j^racticed 
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FIG.  4. — hand's   bottom-board   IN   OPERATION 


this  plan,  and  I  think  it  practical   at  any 
rate. 

This  reminded  me  of  the  plan  Mr.  Pritchard 
mentioned,  of  introducing  queens  by  shak- 
ing the  bees  out  in  front  and  running  the 
({ueen  in  with  them.  If,  some  time,  a  bee- 
keeper finds  more  than  one  virgin  in  a  hive, 
as  he  often  will,  or  if  he  has  virgins  on  hand 
and  he  knows  of  a  hive  in  the  yard  with  a 
laying  worker,  he  can  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  shaking  the  bees  all  out  of 
their  hive  some  75  or  100  yards  away  and 
running  the  virgin  in  with  them  as  they  re- 
turn. It  is  not  a  sure  way  of  introducing  a 
virgin  in  such  a  hive,  but  it  is  the  best  plan 
I  know  unless  a  ripe  cell  is  given  in  a  pro- 
tec  tor 
Mesilla  Park,  X.  M. 


PERFECT  CONTROL  OF  BEES  WITH  ECON- 
OMY OF  LABOR. 

A  Double    Bottom-board    Having  a  Switch    Ca- 
pable of  Shifting  the  Bees  from  One  Hive 
to  the  Other, 


BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


For  generations  the  outside  world  has 
looked  upon  bee-keeping  as  a  hazardous 
pursuit,  and  these  outsiders  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  entertaining  such  erroneous 
ideas  when  up-to-date  bee-keepers  acknowl- 


edge their  inability  to  control  the 
swarming  impulse  of  bees  with 
any  thing  like  economy  of  labor. 
When  bee-keepers  learn  how  to 
control  their  bees  by  economical 
labor-saving  methods,  the  pursuit 
of  honey-production  will  stand 
upon  a  solid  basis  as  compared 
with  other  business  ventures. 

As  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal  already  know,  the  writer 
htis  for  several  years  been  engaged 
in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  of  swarm  control  with 
economy  of  labor.  Our  etTorts  have 
not  been  in  vain;  for  after  much 
experimenting  along  many  lines 
we  have  at  last  discovered  princi- 
jiles  by  which  bees  may  be  con- 
trolled with  the  same  precision 
and  certainty  that  the  expert  en- 
gineer controls  his  engine,  and 
with  an  economy  of  labor  that 
renders  the  new  system  well  nigh 
automatic  in  operation.  Results 
that  formerly  necessitated  an  al- 
most endless  routine  of  shaking 
and  brushing  bees,  interchanging 
hives  and  brood-chambers,  clip- 
ping queens,  etc.,  are  now  obtain- 
ed in  the  highest  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  a  much  easier  manner. 

The  simple  equipment  is  incor- 
porated in  a  bottom-board.  Fig.  1, 
which  is  adapted  for  use  with  any 
hive  having  a  loose  floor.  This 
bottom-board  is  double,  and  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  two  hives  side  by 
side  separated  by  a  one-inch  strip.  A  rim 
around  the  outside  forms  a  one-inch  space 
under  the  frames.  On  each  side,  centrally 
located,  is  a  main  outside  entrance,  )4XV2 
inches,  CD  and  EF,  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  each 
leading  through  a  short  covered  passageway 
to  two  inner  entrances,  each  having  a  capac- 
ity equal  to  the  outside  entrance.  These 
inner  entrances  are  opened  and  closed  by 
switch  levers,  A  and  B,  the  inner  ends  of 
which  are  pivoted  to  the  bottom-board,  and 
work  in  a  socket  in  each  end  of  a  central 
"frog,"  the  outside  protruding  from  the 
main  outside  entrances. 

When  a  switch-lever  is  thrown  either  way 
from  a  central  position  the  inner  entrance 
to  the  hive  on  that  side  is  closed  while  the 
one  to  the  hive  on  the  other  side  is  opened 
without  changing  the  position  or  appear- 
ance of  the  outside  entrance,  as  this  is  al- 
ways open  full  width. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  "  s^vitch-boa^d  "  with  the 
covered  passageway,  G,  removed,  showing 
the  position  of  the  switch-levers  A  and  li, 
and  the  central  "frog." 

On  each  end,  centrally  located,  is  an  aux- 
iliary entrance  )4XQ  inches,  provided  with 
a  cut-off,  I,  Fig.  2,  to  be  opened  and  closed 
as  occasion  requires. 

Fig.  3  shows  one  of  the  auxiliary  entrances 
closed  ^\ith  stop  H,  also  the  covered  ])assage- 
way  turned  bottom  side  up,  showing  the 
ventilating-holes  and  the  feet  upon  which  it 
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rests  when  in  position,  The  equipment  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  and  is  always  in 
position  ready  for  instant  use.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  free  passage 
of  the  bees,  nor  conflict  with  any  manipu- 
lation by  the  apiarist.  To  render  the  equip- 
ment doubly  effective  there  is  a  system  that 
goes  with  it  which  will  be  described  in 
another  article. 

Perhai)S  a  bit  of  history  relative  to  the 
colony  shown  in  Fig.  4  may  be  of  interest. 
This  colony  was  placed  u))on  the  switch- 
board .fune  18,  havnig  previously  developed 
the  swarming  fever  to  the  highest  pitch. 
On  the  day  mentioned,  it  cast  a  swarm 
which,  having  a  clipiied  queen,  returned, 
and  with  it  a  part  of  two  other  swarms  that 
were  out  at  the  time,  the  hive  being  com- 
pletely covered  with  bees.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  was  placed  upon  a  switch-board. 
The  next  day  the  field  bees  were  shifted 
over  into  an  empty  hive  by  the  new  system. 
Ten  days  later  the  swarm  thus  made  was 
reinforced  by  another  shift.  At  the  close  of 
the  harvest,  .luly  12,  the  field  bees  were 
shifted  back  into  the  original  hive,  and 
worked  for  cell-building  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son. 

At  the  time  the  picture  was  taken.  .luly 
30,  the  five  supers  on  this  hive,  as  well  as 
the  one  on  the  hive  by  its  side,  were  chock 
full  of  beautifully  white-cai)i)ed  honey  built 
from  foundation,  making  100  per  cent  in- 
crease and  150  lbs.  of  honey,  all  within  25 
days,  which  is  not  so  bad  when  we  consider 
that  the  yard  contained  200  colonies,  spring 
count,  with  a  far  from  good  location.  The 
time  spent  in  manipulation  did  not  exceed 
ten  minutes  aside  from  putting  on  supers. 


This  colony  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  oth- 
ers that  were  worked  by  the  new  system, 
which  shows  what  may  be  done  with  bees 
by  api)lying  correct  principles  in  harmony 
with  their  instinct,  which  is  the  magic  key 
that  will  unlock  the  doors  of  every  avenue 
that  leads  to  the  perfect  control  of  bees  with 
economy  of  labor. 

Birmingham,  O. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  SELF-MEASURING     FAUCET 
EY  TANKS. 


FOR    HON- 


BY  JOHN  G.  COREY. 


Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  became  a 
l)roducer  of  extracted  honey  by  the  carload, 
I  found  that  the  largest  syrup-gate  to  be 
procured  in  the  market  would  not  allow  a 
ton  of  the  heavy  honey  we  were  producing 
in  Ventura  Co.  to  pass  through  it  in  less 
than  three  hours.  This  slow  process  not  be- 
ing satisfactory  I  availed  myself  of  my 
knowledge  of  labor  and  time  saving  appli- 
ances by  procuring  a  measuring  faucet  made 
by  the  "Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  With  this  de- 
vice T  could  draw  ofT  and  case  up  a  ton  of 
heavy  honey  inside  of  an  hour.  The  faster 
the  crank  is  turned,  the  shorter  time  is  re- 
quired to  fill  the  can.  The  dial  is  adjustable; 
and  if  the  can,  as  it  comes  from  the  factory, 
should  hold  a  pint  or  a  quart  over  or  under 
the  60  lbs.  desired,  the  dial  can  be  moved  to 
zero  for  each  can,  and  five-gallon  cans  can 
be  filled  rapidly,  and  so  as  not  to  vary  four 
ounces  each  for  the  whole  crop. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Sept.  27. 
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BEES  KEPT  IN  A  TOWN  WITHOUT  ANNOY- 
ANCE TO  NEIGHBORS. 


BY  ARTHUR  RHOADS. 


The  apiary  shown  in  the  engraving  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  the  bees  have 
never  given  any  trouble  to  any  one.  The 
colonies  are  all  in  standard  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives,  each  group  of  five  resting  on 
cement  bases,  which  have  proved  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Coyle,  Oklahoma. 


WHAT  IS  THE  PROPER  PACKAGE  FQR  RE- 
TAILING HONEY? 


BY   GEORGE  SHIBER. 


There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  lately  on 
the  subject  of  selling  and  extracting  unripe 
honey.  I  feel  that  this  is  important,  and 
personally  I  wish  that  the  time  might  come 
when  not  an  ounce  of  honey  could  be  ex- 
tracted until  rii)ened.  Honey  should  weigh 
about  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon.  What  happens 
to  honey  when  it  leaves  our  hands?  For  in- 
stance, a  man  buys  a  gallon  of  honey  in  a 
pail  without  a  cover.  Perhaps  he  tries  to 
keep  it  covered  up;  but,  after  having  it  a 
few  weeks,  it  absorbs  a  little  moisture,  then 
the  flavor  is  gone.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  sold 
one  party  about  25  lbs.  of  honey,  putting  it 
in  a  tin  water-pail  which  he  brought  for  the 
purpose.  A  few  months  later  this  man 
told  me  that  the  honey  had  soured;  and 
after  some  questioning  I  discovered  that  he 
had   put  it  in  a  cellar  with  a  single  thick- 


ness of  newspaper  over  it.  Of  course,  honey 
would  sour  under  such  circumstances. 
Lately,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  impressing  ev- 
ery customer  with  the  great  imi)orta7ice  of 
keeping  the  honey  sealed  up  air-tight  all 
the  time. 

THE   60-LB.    CAN   TOO   LARGE. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  to  the  belief 
that  the  (JO-lb.  can  is  too  large  for  family 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  easy  task 
for  an  inexperienced  person  to  pour  out  a 
l)ound  or  so  of  honey  from  such  a  can;  and 
if  a  good  big  lot  does  not  drizzle  out  on  the 
carpet  or  floor  it  is  a  wonder.  In  time  the 
operation  of  getting  the  honey  out  of  the 
can  comes  to  be  dreaded.  Then  when  the 
honey  is  about  two-thirds  gone  the  rest  will 
have  candied;  and  in  order  to  liquefy  it  a 
wash-boiler  has  to  be  utilized.  In  view  of 
all  this  the  chances  are  that  the  consumer 
will  no  longer  bother  with  it;  and  next  year, 
when  he  is  ai)proached  by  the  bee-keeper, 
who  wants  to  sell  him  another  can,  he  re- 
fuses, for  the  reason  that  he  still  has  some 
of  that  purchased  last  year.  Sixty  pounds 
at  one  time  is  too  much  for  the  average 
family.  They  get  sick  of  the  honey  before 
it  is  gone.  Honey  is  good  to  eat,  as  scrip- 
ture informs  us,  but  we  should  not  stuff  our 
customers  until  they  are  sick  of  it. 

^^'ell,  after  having  had  the  above  experi- 
ence I  finally  began  using  the  one-gallon 
tin  cans  holding  12  lbs.  I  charge  10  cts.  per 
lb.  to  every  one,  and  sell  the  gallon  cans  for 
$1.30  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  can.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  could  get  $1.85  just  as 
easily.  Anyhow,  if  we  do  not  ask  a  price 
somewhere  near  what  an  article  is  worth,  we 
certainly  won't  get  it.  The  gallon  can  has 
given  the  best  of  satisfaction.     I  never  agree 
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to  a  new  loca- 


t  i  o  n . 
next 
give  a 
virgin, 


The 
day  I 
cell,  a 
or  lay- 


ing  queen, 
and  in  either 
easel  find  that 
the  queen  has 
CO  m  m  e  n  c  e  d 
1o  lay  prompt- 
ly on  time,  so 
that  the  colo- 
ny is  in  first- 
class  shape 
for  winter.  It 
is  true  that 
the  flying 
force  is  lost; 
but  such  bees 
will  occupy 
some  hive 
near  by,  and 
gather  as 
much  fall 
honey  as 
though  they 
had  worked 
in  their  own 
hives.  I  fol- 
low this  plan 
with  all  colo- 
nies to  w^hich 
I  wish  to  introduce  purchased  queens.  The 
old  bees  are  not  of  very  much  use  after  the 
flow  is  over,  anyhow,  and  they  certainly 
make  bad  work  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  a  new  queen. 
Randolph,  N.  Y. 

[We  use  honey  in  our  home  constantly, 
so  we  surely  practice  what  we  preach.     It  is 


KEL,LY  M'LAUGHLIN'S   RESIDENCE  AT  HALF   DAY,     ILL,.,  THE   WALLS   OV 
WHICH  CONTAIN   MANY   COLONIES   OF   BEES. 


to  take  the  can  back  for  10  cts.  I  tried  it, 
but  have  quit  doing  it,  the  objections  being 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Many  people, 
when  told  that  they  may  bring  the  can  back 
and  get  10  cts.  for  it,  will  want  to  give  only 
$1.20  and  then  agree  to  bring  back  the  can. 
Perhaps  most  of  them  will  do  it,  but  the 
cans  are  often  unfit  for  further  use. 

Twelve  pounds  is  not  an  extravagant 
amount,  and  this  will 
soon  be  gone,  so  that 
they  will  become  hon- 
ey-hungry again  and 
want  more.  Honey  is 
cheap  food  too.  I  no- 
tice that  one  of  the 
leading  mail-order 
houses  in  Chicago 
charges  $1.58  per  gal- 
lon for  white  honey. 

AN    EASY  WAY  TO   RE- 
QUEEN. 

Many  times,  when  I 
wish  to  requeen  a  poor 
or  otherwise  objection- 
able colony,  the  bees 
make  way  with  the 
new  queen  before  she 
begins  to  lay.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  old 
bees  are  at  fault.  So, 
at  the  close  of  the  clo- 
ver flow  or  during  the 
fore  part  of  August, 
after  having  destroyed 
the  queens  of  such  col- 
onies as  I  wish  to  re- 
queen,  I  carry  the  hive 
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surprising  how  quickly  a  one-gallon  can  is 
emptied;  the  contents  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  candy.  But  with  the  OO-lb.  can,  the  last 
of  it  goes  very  slowly,  for  it  is  either  can- 
died or  so  nearly  solid  that  it  will  not  run 
out. — Ed.] 


A  HOUSE  FULL  OF  BEES. 


Migratory    Bee-keeping   on  tlie  Mississippi  River 
25  Years  ago. 


BY  J.    L.    GKAFF. 


Sometimes  we  find  some  queer  habitation 
of  bees  and  some  unexplored  depositories  of 
lioney.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  knows  just 
how  many  colonies  of  bees  nor  how  much 
honey  is  sheltered  by  the  tumbledown 
house  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
It  is  the  home  of  Kelly  M'Laughlin,  at 
Half  Day,  Lake  Co.,  111.,  and  he  and  the 
bees  have  the  whole  place  to  themselves. 
Years  ago  the  bees  began  making  their 
home  in  the  old  house,  getting  in  through 
kn(jt-holes  and  apertures  caused  by  break- 
age of  the  weather-boarding.  Old  timers 
say  that  the  bees  have  been  at  work  in 
the  place  for  eight  to  ten  years.  There  have 
been  swarms  and  considerable  excitement 
at  times,  but  no  one  has  interfered  with  the 
little  workers. 

Ivelly  lives  alone  in  the  house.  Some  of  his 
friends  have  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  in- 
vestigate, believing  that  a  great  quantity  of 
honey  is  stored  in  the  place;  ]out  he  will  not 
allow  the  bees  to  be  disturbed  nor  any  of 
the  honey  taken  away.  However,  it  is  now 
claimed  that  the  place  has  been  sold,  and 
the  new  owner  may  have  diflferent  ideas 
about  the  matter.  The  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  curious  to  know  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  Many  claim  that  the  bees  have 
stored  honey  sufficient  to  meet  only  their 
wants,  while  other  knowing  ones  stick  to  it 
that  the  honey-makers  have  allowed  no 
rich  bloom  to  go  to  waste. 

There  is  another  house  at  Ivanhoe,  which 
forms  a  hive  for  bees,  and  there  are  like  con- 
jf  ctures  as  to  what  an  investigation  might 
reveal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
this  same  region  of  Lake  Co.  is  a  picture  in 
the  home  of  A.  Grabbe,  at  Libertyville, 
Tlie  picture  shows  two  large  coal-barges 
fitted  out  with  five  decks  each.  The  barges 
formerly  were  used  to  transport  coal  from 
Pittsburg  down  the  Ohio  River  to  lower 
Mississippi  points.  They  were  rebuilt  for  a 
honey-gathering  expedition,  and  each  barge 
held  on  its  five  decks  no  less  than  1000  col- 
onies of  bees.  Back  of  the  barges  is  shown 
a  powerful  steam  tow-boat. 

This  expedition  was  fitted  out  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  C.  O.  Perrine,  Mr. 
Grabbe  being  associated  with  him  in  the 
Acnture.  The  project  was  to  move  the 
barges  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  night  and  stop  near  rich  fields  of 
bloom  through  the  day.  On  the  up.per 
Mississippi  the  bees  worked   on  basswood 


and  clover:  but  on  the  lower  river  they  had 
to  depend  on  the  willows  that  lined  both 
banks.  Mr.  Grabbe  says  that,  while  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  was  gathered  from  this 
region  in  later  years,  the  boat  project  did 
not  pan  out,  and  it  was  tried  but  one  sea- 
son. It  was  unfortunate  that  they  got 
started  five  weeks  behind  the  season,  and 
the  expense  of  keeping  and  paying  and 
feeding  two  full  steamboat  crews  brought 
the  projectors  out  at  the  little  end  of  the 
horn.  The  willow  product  had  to  be  mixed 
with  corn  syrup  in  order  to  make  it  palata- 
ble at  all.  But  on  this  trip,  which  cost 
more  than  $20,000,  the  possibilities  of  the 
region  were  found  out,  and,  later  on,  large 
shipments  of  bees  were  made  by  rail  to  sev- 
eral different  localities  from  which  a  paying 
quantity  of  honey  was  gathered.  Mr. 
Grabbe  for  years  engaged  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness, and  is  one  of  the  best-known  apiarists 
in  Illinois.  He  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine 
flowing  well  of  water  from  which  he  sup- 
plies hundreds  of  householders  living  along 
the  north  shore  of  I^ake  Michigan. 
Ravenswood,  111. 


WINTERING  COLONIES  IN  BOX  HIVES  IN- 
SIDE A  SHED. 


BY   GEO.    H.   REX. 


The  hives  shown  in  the  engraving  are 
owned  by  Chas.  .1.  Diehl,  of  Stetlersville, 
Pa.  Mr.  Diehl  makes  his  own  hives,  which 
are  very  large,  with  a  removable  floor  in  the 
middle.  Frames  are  used  in  the  lower  part, 
which  is  the  brood-chamber;  but  no  foun- 
dation is  put  in,  hence  the  combs  are  built 
irregularly  to  such  an  extent  that  the  frames 
can  not  be  removed. 

In  the  back  of  the  hive  is  a  pane  of  glass 
as  large  as  the  brood-chamber,  covered  with 
the  wooden  back  of  the  hive,  which  is  hinged 
to  the  main  part.  Ordinary  sections  are 
placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  hives  for 
comb-honey  production.  Mr.  Diehl's  cro)) 
this  year  was  good. 

Stetlersville,  Pa. 


REPORT    OF    THE    NATIONAL    BEE-KEEP- 
ERS' CONVENTION. 


A  Large  and  Enthusiastic  Meeting  Held  at  Albany 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  13. 


BY  W.   A,   SELSBR. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  at  10:45  by  Pres.  Geo.  W. 
York,  with  250  delegates  in  attendance.  It 
was  the  largest  meeting  the  Association  has 
ever  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Detroit  in  1908. 

General  Manager  X.  E.  France  allotted 
numbers  to  the  various  members.  After 
this  a  paper  was  read  from  Mrs.  S.  Wilbur 
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Frey  on  the  subject,  "What  a  Woman  can 
do  with  Bee-keeping." 

The  next  paper  was  by  F.  B.  Cavanagh, 
of  Hebron,  Ind.,  on  the  subject,  "Bee-keep- 
ing as  a  Business."  This  created  quite  a 
discussion,  Mr.  W.  L.  Coggshall  claiming 
that  he  could  make  a  living  with  bees  with- 
out any  trouble.  Wm.  Coswell,  Jr.,  stated 
that  he  took  $1000  worth  of  honey  from  140 
colonies,  one  colony  yielding  165  lbs.  of  fine 
comb  honey.  Mr.  J.  E.  Crane  said  that 
bee-keeping  as  a  business  paid  better  when 
extracted  honey  is  produced.  Texas  was 
considered  the  most  successful  State  for  con- 
ducting bee-keeping  as  a  business.  Meet- 
ing adjourned  at  12:10. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Pres.  York  at  1 :50.  Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershi- 
ser  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions;  J.  E.  Crane,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations;  N.  D. 
West,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  the  way,  the  following  rules  were  sub- 
mitted for  conducting  the  convention:  First, 
that  members  only  should  take  part;  sec- 
ond, that  they  should  take  part  but  once; 
third,  that  the  president  should  judge  the 
time  to  be  taken  by  each  member. 

J.  L.  Byer  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"  Extracted  Honey  from  Nectar  to  Market." 
Mr.  Byer  is  a  very  bright  fellow,  and  his  pa- 
per was  good.  He  said  in  part:  It  is  better 
to  raise  extracted  honey  for  table  use  instead 
of  for  manufacturers,  as  better  prices  are  re- 
alized. Strong  colonies  are  essential.  Full 
sheets  of  foundation  should  be  put  in  with- 
in a  day  or  two  of  the  time  they  are  to  be 
used,  as  foundation  deteriorate.s  when  plac- 
ed in  the  frames  too  far  in  advance.  Supers 
should  be  tiered  up  four  or  five  high,  as  one 
super  does  not  give  the  best  results.  Honey 
should  always  ripen  on  the  hive.  The  sus- 
picion of  extracted  honey  is  fast  disappear- 
ing. Mrs.  Byer  uncapped  30,000  lbs.  of  hon- 
ey herself  last  season. 

The  following  points  were  brought  out  by 
a  discussion.  By  agitation  dealers  can  be 
induced  to  handle  more  honey.  Glass  in- 
creases weight,  but  is  better  than  tin.  It  is 
advisable  to  sell  honey  by  the  dollar.  (One 
party  said  he  sold  7  lbs.  for  one  dollar.)  If 
one  can  not  get  more  than  seven  cents  for 
honey  he  had  better  quit  the  business. 
Never  cut  under  a  competitor  in  the  open 
market. 

The  next  paper,  "Bulk  Comb  Honey  and 
its  Future,"  by  Louis  H.  Scholl,  was  read 
by  a  stenographic  reporter,  as  Mr.  Scholl 
was  not  present.  Texas  goes  ahead  on  the 
matter  of  bulk  comb  honey,  which  is  form- 
ing a  new  era  in  bee-keeping.  This  State 
has  also  made  some  rapid  strides  in  the  last 
year  in  putting  up  honey  in  jars  with  comb 
in  the  center.  The  long  narrow  jars  are  bet- 
ter, for  by  their  use  much  more  of  the  comb 
shows.  This  paper  was  discussed  very  gen- 
erally. Mr.  Harry  Lathrop  was  in  favor  of 
bulk-comb-honey  production  in  any  locali- 
ty.    He  said  that  honey  heated  and  then 


strained  would  not  candy  quickly.    Mr.  Her- 
shiser  thought  location  a  very  large  factor. 

A  paper,  '"  Ripening  Honey  on  Hive,"  by 
W.  P.  Southworth,  was  read  by  N.  E. 
France.  Mr.  Southworth  thinks  it  wise  to 
leave  honey  an  entire  season  on  the  hives, 
as  it  is  well  ripened  and  better  flavored  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Flavor  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  and  can  be  obtained  only 
after  months  of  ripening.  A  humid  atmos- 
phere causes  honey  to  ferment  and  spoils 
its  flavor.  Unripe  honey  should  be  placed 
in  a  large  tank  and  drawn  off  from  the  bot- 
tom. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

President  York  asked  Vice-president 
Wright  to  preside  at  the  evening  session. 
Mr.  York  read  his  address,  in  which  he 
made  some  recommendations  that  created 
quite  a  lively  interest;  in  fact,  the  sentiment 
of  this  address  pervaded  every  session  that 
followed.  The  following,  in  brief,  are  some 
of  his  remarks:  The  twelve  members  on  the 
Board  might  easily  be  cut  down  to  five,  as 
it  takes  too  long  for  the  General  Manager 
to  write  these  various  directors  to  protect 
bee-keepers  against  the  law.  This  is  not  so 
necessary  as  formerly.  To  prevent  adulter- 
ation is  also  not  necessary,  as  the  pure-food 
law  attends  to  this.  The  essential  thing  is 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  bee-keepers. 
State  associations  should  be  branches  of  the 
National,  and  not  independent  as  they  are 
now.  Each  State  should  elect  one  or  two 
members,  and  the  committee  thus  formed 
should  be  the  law-making  body  of  the  whole, 
the  expenses  being  taken  out  of  the  general 
fund.  Minor  matters,  such  as  honey  pro- 
duction, marketing  honey,  etc.,  should  not 
be  discussed  at  the  National  convention. 
Co-operation  in  marketing  honey,  however, 
would  be  a  very  profitable  theme  for  discus- 
sion. At  every  State  meeting  there  should 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Association 
present.  One  good  energetic  man  should 
be  employed  to  give  his  whole  time  to  or- 
ganizing bee-keepers  —  unless  something 
like  this  is  done  there  might  be  a  new  na- 
tional association  promoted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  present  one,  and  this  we  should 
not  like  to  see,  so  we  must  be  progressive. 
There  should  be  a  good  lecturer  on  the  road 
to  tell  the  people  something  about  bees  and 
their  value,  and  also  to  advertise  honey. 
There  should  be  a  National  brand  on  every 
package  of  honey  put  up  by  its  members. 
The  man  who  gives  his  whole  time  to  the 
work  should  know  the  condition  of  every 
large  market  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time,  some  of  the  markets  are  over- 
loaded while  others  are  short.  This  paper 
called  forth  tremendous  applause. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Crane,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  of  the  twelve 
States  represented,  the  writer  representing 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  nominations 
were  announced:  For  President,  Geo.  W. 
York,  N.  V.  Facey;  for  Vice-president,  W. 
D.  Wright,   Thos.  Chantry;  for   Secretary, 
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Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  E.  B.  Tyrrell,  Louis 
H.  Scholl;  for  Directors,  H.  A.  Surface, 
James  A.  Stone,  Robt.  A.  Holecamp,  Orel 
L.  Hershiser,  F.  Wilcox. 

Mr.  S.  D.  House  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, ' '  Comb  Honey  from  Nectar  to  Market. ' ' 
Among  a  good  many  things  he  said:  Strong 
colonies,  good  appliances,  and  contentment 
of  bees  are  necessary.  Keep  the  colonies 
large.  Give  the  fourth  super,  taking  away 
the  third  when  putting  on  the  fourth.  Fu- 
migate with  carbon  bisulphide.  Mr.  House 
also  explained  his  plan  of  using  the  wire 
separators. 

The  next  was  an  address  given  by  F.  H. 
Cyrenius,  on  "The  Comforts  and  Conven- 
iences of  an  Apiary."  Mr.  Cyrenius  showed 
a  number  of  little  kinks  of  his  own  get-up, 
one  being  a  bell  that  would  ring  when  a  60- 
Ib.  can  was  filled  with  honey.  He  also  dem- 
onstrated how  to  overcome  robber  bees  by 
working  under  an  umbrella  tent.  He  has  a 
large  5-ft.  wagon-umbrella  with  mosquito 
netting  all  around,  which  he  carries  with 
him  and  sticks  into  the  ground  when  he 
wants  to  work  over  a  hive.  He  suggested 
painting  all  tools  white  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  found  when  mislaid. 

Geo.  B.  Howe  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"  Selection  in  Breeding  to  Increase  the  Hon- 
ey Crop."  Drop  the  question  of  beauty  and 
breed  for  honey-gathering  qualities  only. 
Italian  bees  are  the  best.  The  varying  vig- 
or of  the  bees  in  the  honey-flow  makes  a 
difference  of  many  hundred  dollars  in  a 
large  apiary.  Some  will  fly  in  the  rain,  and 
when  it  is  cool,  while  others  will  not.  The 
size  of  the  wing  is  also  an  important  factor. 
Many  bees  do  not  fly  half  as  far  as  others. 
Stick  to  the  dark  Italians.  (I  considered 
this  paper  among  the  best  read.) 

THURSDAY     MOENING. 

F.  J.  Root  read  a  paper  entitled  "Adver- 
tising to  C'reate  a  Larger  Demand  for  Hon- 
ey." The  output  could  be  increased  sixfold 
if  properly  advertised.  Five  thousand  mem- 
bers might  pay  three  cents  per  day,  and 
this  amount  used  for  advertising  each  year. 
Show-windows  should  be  filled  with  attrac- 
tive glass  and  comb-honey  packages.  Hon- 
ey should  be  sold  from  a  wagon  in  the 
streets.  This  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Root,  James  A.  Stone,  P.  H.  Elwood, 
and  others. 

A  paper,  "Co-operation  Among  Bee-keep- 
ers," sent  by  Mr.  F.  Rauchfuss,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  was  read  by  N.  E.  France.  Mr. 
Rauchfuss  compared  the  jirice  of  honey  with 
bee-supplies  23  years  ago.  He  said  that  in 
1887  sections  were  $4.00  per  1000  and  ship- 
ping-cases 16.00,  while  in  1910  sections  were 
$5.50  and  shipping-cases  $9.00.  He  thought 
that,  since  bee-keepers  got  twenty  per  cent 
less  for  honey  than  the  price  23  years  ago, 
the  members  should  not  be  compelled  to 
buy  or  sell  supplies  unless  some  advantage 
could  be  shown  by  it.  I  replied  to  this  pa- 
per by  stating  that  there  was  surely  a  mis- 
understanding somewhere,  as  it  was  not  true 
that  supplies  had  increased  while  honey  had 


decreased.  I  stated  three  examples.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago  I  bought  a  car  of  buck- 
wheat honey  at  3%  cts.,  while  to-day  two 
cars  sold  at  7  cts.  At  the  same  time,  I 
bought  in  Wisconsin  fancy  white-clover  (ex- 
tracted honey  in  barrels  at  5)4  cts.,  and  at 
the  same  price  contracted  for  several  cars. 
The  bee-keepers  at  that  time  had  not  been 
getting  over  4%  to  5  cts.  for  the  same  hon- 
ey; to-day  that  same  honey  brings  8  to  8)4 
cts.  I  remember  buying  good  comb  honey 
some  fifteen  years  ago  at  12>^  and  13  cts., 
that  same  honey  to-day  bringing  16>^  cts. 
Mr.  Hershiser  replied  to  my  statement  by 
saying  that,  years  ago,  he  could  buy  a  horse 
for  $40.00  and  wheat  for  43  cts.  a  bushel. 
Now,  while  farmers  and  bee-keepers  still 
need  horses  and  wheat,  they  have  to  pay 
several  hundred  dollars  for  one  horse,  and 
over  $1.00  a  bushel  for  wheat.  Relatively, 
honey  does  not  bring  nearly  as  much  as  it 
did,  because  a  pound  of  honey  does  not  buy 
as  much  for  the  bee-keeper.  jNIr.  Weber 
supported  my  remarks,  and  then  asked  the 
president  to  call  on  Mr.  Segelken,  who  had 
come  in  about  an  hour  before.  Mr.  Segel- 
ken also  endorsed  and  emphasized  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Orel  L.  Hershiser  made  quite  a  report 
on  the  president's  address,  the  practical  out- 
come being  that  it  was  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  action. 

Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates  spoke  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  National  Association,  and 
said  that  we  should  make  it  more  educa- 
tional in  its  nature.  This  created  some  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Hershiser  saying  that  the  As- 
sociation had  made  many  rapid  strides  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  James  A.  Stone  described  the  best 
foundation  for  a  bee-hive. 

Charles  Stewart  was  called  on  to  give  the 
best  treatment  for  foul  brood.  He  said  that, 
sooner  or  later,  this  disease  would  reach  ev- 
ery apiary  in  the  land,  and  he  claimed  that 
keeping  the  colonies  strong  and  using  the 
dark  Italians  was  the  best  advice  he  knew 
of  in  a  general  way  to  give  to  bee-keepers. 
He  did  not  mean  that,  in  this  way,  foul 
brood  would  be  eradicated,  but  that  it  would 
be  a  large  factor  in  keeping  it  in  check. 
He  explained  by  saying  that  foul  brood  first 
starts  in  an  apiary  by  the  bees  becoming 
weak  in  vitality  as  well  as  in  numbers. 
The  weak  colonies  should  be  united,  and 
thus  got  rid  of.  Black  bees  are  poor  care- 
takers. Mr.  McEvoy  also  said  that  Italian- 
izing is  the  best  single  remedy  he  knew  of. 
Mr.  West  advocated  giving  a  colony  a  new 
Italian  queen  when  treating  disease. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Mr.  Hershiser's  former  report  on  the  pres- 
ident's address  was  supplemented  by  anoth- 
er report  at  the  opening  of  this  session.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors use  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  or- 
ganizing county  and  State  associations; 
that  the  directors  take  immediate  measures 
to  carry  out  the  various  recommendations 
in  the  president's  address.     It  was  also  rec- 
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ommended  that  the  report  of  the  National 
conventiou  be  put  in  more  condensed  form, 
boiled  down,  and  reduced  in  size.  It  was 
urged  that  the  directors  recommend  a 
change  of  constitution  wherever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  president's  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Resolution  Committee  thanked  the 
council  chamber  and  the  sexton,  as  well  as 
ISIr.  M.  D.  Wright.  There  was  a  resolution 
ofs\mpathyin  case  of  the  sickness  of  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson  and  d.  ^L  Doolittle.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  (leneral  Manager's 
salary  be  increased.  It  was  resolved  to  urge 
Congress  to  forbid  the  increase  of  freight 
rates  on  honey.  Another  resolvition  recom- 
mended changing  eight  pounds  of  honey  to 
the  gallon  to  twehe  pounds,  which  is  the 
national  standard. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Cyrenius,  in  a  paper,  "When 
and  How  to  Requeen  with  a  Fall  Honey- 
flow,"  suggested  several  ways  of  getting 
better  queens. 

In  the  ]iaper  by  Wesley  I'osler,  on  the 
subject,  "Jslethods  of  Retailing  Honey,"  it 
was  claimed  that  individual  families  could 
use  120  lbs.  of  honey  per  year,  and  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  was  suggested,  orders  be- 
ing taken  through  the  grocers.  Demonstra- 
tions in  stores  with  a  good  window  display 
were  also  recommended. 

A  paper  from  .1.  .1.  Wilder,  on  "Southern 
Honey  Production,'"  was  read.  In  this  was 
mentioned  saw-])almetto,  mangrove,  and 
several  other  of  the  chief  sources  of  South- 
ern honey.  Mr.  Wilder  thought  that  bee- 
keeping in  the  South  was  growing.  He  also 
stated  that  in  the  South  most  of  the  honey 
miglit  be  sold  right  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  .1.  E.  Crane  spoke  of  feeding  bees  be- 
tween fruit-bloom  and  clover.  In  1910  he 
said  he  fed  1000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  500  lbs.  of 
honey,  and  feels  sure  that  in  feeding  this 
aniount  he  realized  from  15,000  to  20,000  lbs. 
of  honey. 

Invitations  for  the  ne.\t  meeting  were  re- 
ceived from  Ontario,  New  York,  and  Min- 
nesota. 


A  STAND  THAT  WILL  KEEP  ANTS  OUT  OF 
HIVES. 


BY  J.    M.    CAIiDW'ELL. 


To  the  numerous  inquiries  as  to  how  to 
keep  ants  out  of  hives,  why  not  take  Josh 
Billings' advice  as  to  bedbugs  —  "just  kill 
'em  all"?  The  best  way  to  kill  ants  is  with 
tlie  ofl-repeated  remedy,  i.  e.,  bisulphide  of 
carbon.  However,  there  are  places  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  kill  off  the  ants;  and  then  the 
apiarist  needs  a  hive-stand  that  will  exclude 
them. 

The  engraving  shows  one  of  my  hive- 
stands  complete  and  ready  to  have  the  hive 
jilaced  upon  it.  It  is  nothing  but  a  table 
turned  upside  down,  and  an  empty  tomato- 
can,  with  the  top  melted  off,  inverted  over 
each  table-leg.  The  ants  can  crawl  up  the 
table-leg  and  all  around  on  the  inside  of  the 


can,  but  they  can  not  make  the  turn  around 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cans,  and  come  up  on 
the  outside  of  cans  and  thus  reach  the  hive. 
The  space  between  the  table-legs  and  in- 
side of  cans  must  be  at  least  half  an  inch; 
but  the  cans  rest  on  the  ends  of  the  legs. 


HOW  TO   MAKE  IT. 

[''  .lust  take  an  old  super  or  box.  Cut  four 
pieces  2x2>:  12,  and  nail  one  in  each  corner. 
Round  off  the  projecting  edges,  then  melt 
the  tops  off  from  four  tomato  or  peach  cans 
(3-lb.  cans  are  best) ;  then  invert  a  can  over 
each  leg  and  nail  cross-pieces  on  top  to  brace 
the  legs  with,  and  for  the  hive  to  rest  on; 
but  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  any  holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  cans  that  the  ants  can 
crawl  through.  This  works  on  the  same 
l)rincii)le  as  the  tin  pans  used  on  posts  un- 
der corncribs  to  keep  out  mice — no  patent 
on  it  either. 

Putting  the  legs  of  the  stand  in  basins  of 
water  or  oil  will  drown  the  bees  when  the 
wind  blows,  and  they  miss  the  alighting- 
board  and  fall  down  at  the  corners.  At  one 
time  I  had  fifty  hives  on  stands  with  the 
stand-legs  in  water.     I  also  tried  oil. 

Here  is  something  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print.  Ants  carry  out  the  queen, 
bees,  and  eggs  from  the  cells.  A  few  years 
ago  the  question  was  being  discussed  in 
Gleanings,  "Do  bees  transfer  eggs  from 
one  cell  to  another?"  That  gave  me  an 
idea,  as  I  was  having  trouble  with  the  ants 
in  the  hives,  bees  cross  and  not  doing  well; 
and  I  thought  if  bees  could  transfer  eggs 
may  be  the  ants  could  too.  So  I  went  to 
watching  them,  and,  sure  enough,  they 
were  carrying  away  eggs  as  well  as  honey. 
No  wonder  the  bees  were  cross! 

Yzabel,  Mexico. 


How  to  Keep  Ants  Out  of  Hives, 

You  are  asked,  now  and  then,  how  to  keep  ants 
out  of  hives.  This  is  my  way:  I  keep  a  bucket  of 
Beaumont  oil  in  the  bee-yard,  with  a  paint-brush 
in  it.  When  I  find  ants  bothering  a  hive  I  brush 
the  oil  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  hive  and  on  the 
bottom-board.  The  ants  crawling  around  on  the 
hive  I  dab  with  the  brush:  and  the  oil  which  ad- 
heres to  the  bristles  will  kill  them.  This  makes  a 
white-painted  hive  look  a  little  bad:  but  it  is  better 
to  have  the  hive-body  look  bad  than  to  lose  the 
bees.    Oil  is  cheap,  and  the  work  is  done  quickly. 

Fort  McKavett,  Texas,  July  30.  J.  A.  Ruff. 
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Investing  in  a  Good-sized  Apiary  at  the  Start. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot  a  question.  I 
have  been  keeping  bees  In  a  small  way  foi-  twenty 
years.  I  like  them,  and  have  read  Gleanings  and 
other  bee-publications  for  a  long  time.  Now,  Mr. 
Root,  would  it  be  a  safe  investment  for  me  to  put 
SoOO  In  bees?  Could  a  man  with  just  himself  and 
wife  make  a  living  with  100  to  150  colonies  If  the  lo- 
cation is  good?  I  understand  the  man  and  loca- 
tion are  every  thing. 

Sandwich,  Ont.,  Sept.  20.  Eli  E.  Wright. 

[Many  thanks,  my  good  friend,  for  the  confidence 
which  you  seem  to  have  in  A.  I.  Root.  In  answer 
to  your  question  I  would  say,  by  no  manner  of 
means  put  $500  into  bees  to  start  on — that  is,  unless 
you  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  manag- 
ing a  large  apiary.  Years  ago  my  neighbor,  E.  B. 
Rood,  down  in  Florida,  wrote  and  asked  just  about 
the  question  you  propose.  1  told  him  to  begin  on  a 
small  scale  and  build  up  as  he  got  experience,  and 
not  think  of  investing  heavilv  at  the  outset.  Well, 
that  was  years  ago.  A  few  days  ago  he  told  me  he 
had  felt  indebted  to  me  all  his  life  for  that  advice, 
given  when  it  cut  off  the  prospect  of  selling  him  a 
lot  of  goods  at  that  time.  He  now  has  half  a  dozen 
out-apiaries  and  several  hundred  colonie.s.  and  is 
doing  a  good  business  with  bees;  but  if  he  had  in- 
vested as  he  thought  of  doing  when  I  gave  him  that 
advice,  he  said  it  would,  without  question,  have 
ended  In  disaster.— A.  I.  R,] 


A  Virgin  of  a  Supersedure  Colony  Going  into  the 
Wrong  Hive. 

I  have  a  colony  which  has  superseded  its  queen. 
Last  evening  I  found  a  virgin  dead  In  front  of  an- 
other hive,  and  this  morning  the  bees  of  the  super- 
seding colony  were  running  about  in  front  of  the 
hive,  acting  as  if  queenless.  Now,  my  bees  have 
stopped  rearing  brood,  so  how  can  I  tell  for  certain 
whether  they  are  queenless?  I  can  find  no  cells  nor 
young  brood  in  any  hive. 

Westfield,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30.  F.  L.  Wheeler. 

[It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  virgin  queen, 
when  she  left  the  hive  of  the  superseding  colony  to 
take  her  wedding-flight,  on  recurning  went  into  the 
wrong  hive  and  was  killed.  This,  of  cour.se,  left  her 
colony  queenless.  In  all  probability  —  in  fact,  we 
may  say  you  could  be  rea.sonably  certain  that  the 
superseding  colony  is  now  hopelessly  queenless. 
unless,  indeed,  you  could  find  that  the  old  queen  is 
there,  which  is  hardly  probable,  considering  the 
behavior  of  the  bees. 

We  would  advi.se  introducing  a  laying  queen, 
which  you  can  get  tlirough  the  mails.  Introduce 
in  the  regular  way  except  this — that,  when  she  is 
relea.sed,  watch  the  behavior  of  the  bees  toward 
her.  If  they  ball  her  upon  releasing,  after  she  has 
been  caged  for  three  or  four  day.s,  the  i>resuniption 
is  that  the  old  queen  is  in  the  hive.  But  before  you 
send  away  for  a  queen  look  the  hive  over  several 
times,  taking  an  hour  for  it  in  the  forenoon  and 
perhaps  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  If  you  do  not 
find  any  thing  that  looks  like  a  queen  you  may  rest 
assured  that  the  colony  is  queenless. — Ed.] 


The    Efficiency  of    Different    Races    Depends    on 
Locality. 

Our  season  was  one  of  disappointments.  The  ear- 
ly spring  gave  the  bees  the  best  start  ever  known, 
and  we  had  visions  of  supers  piled  high.  However, 
during  fruit-bloom  and  white-clover  season  the 
colonies  were  on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  for 
six  weeks  death  stared  the  bees  in  the  face.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  a  wonderful  change,  and 
we  have  had  to  hustle.  Some  of  my  Banat  colonies 
are  in  their  fourth  super  of  32  sections  each,  the  su- 
mac and  buckwheat  being  In  full  blast,  with  gold- 
enrod  and  asters  to  follow. 

Our  locality  here  is  wooded,  a  strip  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  wide  extending  from  the  Massachu- 
setts line,  and  running  on   the  eastern   border  of 


Connecticut  and  the  western  border  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and to  Ix)ng  Island  Sound.  It  is  what  might  prac- 
tically be  called  a  wilderness,  l^ee-keepers  here 
have  tried  the  Italians,  but  have  largely  discarded 
them.  Moreover,  it  is  the  common  expre.ssion  of 
bee-hunters  that  they  never  find  an  Italian  colony 
with  any  honey  worth  mentioning.  My  blacks  and 
their  near  cousins  are,  as  usual,  leaving  the  Ital- 
ians far  behind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  for  the  West,  and  open  countries,  and 
where  the  nectar  sources  are  more  abundant,  the 
Italians  certainly  do  excel.  If  it  were  not  so  they 
would  be  discarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the 
Italians  jiaid  as  well  I  would  keep  no  others,  for  I 
love  to  see  those  beautiful  yellow  bees. 
Oneco,  Ct.  T.  B.  MowKY. 


Wintering  Outdoors  in  Wisconsin. 

Last  spring  I  bought  thirty  colonies  of  bees,  and  1 
want  to  know  how  to  winter  them  outdoors.  I  am 
accustomed  to  bees,  but  I  never  could  make  a  suc- 
cess of  wintering.  The  bees  are  in  double-walled 
hives  with  four-inch  space  all  around.  Each  hive 
has  a  four-inch  super,  packed  with  sawdust,  also 
the  flat  summer  cover.  Which  would  be  prefera- 
ble? I  can  make  a  Hill  device  of  barrel-hoops,  to 
15ut  under  ihe  sawdust  cushion,  if  needed,  and  then 
put  a  cloth  or  paper  over  that. 

Would  it  be  desirable  to  contract  the  brood- 
chamber  at  the  risk  of  leaving  too  small  an  amount 
of  honey  in  the  hives?  Each  hive  contains  abovit 
40  lbs.  of  honey  now. 

Evansville,  Wis.  R.  W.  Standish. 

[We  do  not  believe  that  you  will  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  wintering  those  colonies  if  they  are  in  the 
condition  you  say  they  are.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  select  a  place  that  is  sheltered  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  prevailing  cold  winds.  If  you 
have  had  difficulty  before  In  wintering  outdoors  it 
might  be  that  the  stores  were  not  of  good  quality. 
If  the  honey  is  dark  and  of  inferior  flavor,  it  might 
be  best  to  extract  it  and  substitute  sugar  syrup. 

Here  in  Medina  we  use  sealed  covers  —  that  is. 
thin  super-covers  under  the  chaflf-tray.  I'sually  a 
more  porous  packing  than  sawdust  such  as  chaff, 
planer-shavings,  or  ground  cork  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  colonies  whether 
any  contraction  is  necessary.  It  does  not  pay  to 
winter  a  weak  colony  on  more  combs  than  the 
bees  can  cover  well.  It  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  and  have  too  much  honey  in  the  combs  rather 
than  not  enough. — Ed.] 


Screening  Hives  in  a  Cellar. 

My  bee-keeping  experience  has  just  started.  I 
have  twelve  colonies  in  No.  1  condition  for  another 
year.  I  want  to  put  them  in  my  cellar  this  winter. 
I  have  a  furnace  ;  and  the  vegetable-room,  where  I 
should  like  to  put  the  bees,  is  dry.  having  a  temper- 
ature of  about  ■15'^.  \\'ould  it  be  advi.sable  for  me  to 
put  a  wire  screen  over  the  front  of  the  hives  so  as  to 
keep  the  bees  in?  I  do  not  want  to  let  them  out  in 
the  cellar. 

LeonardsvIUe.  N.  Y.  C.  L.  Crandall. 

[We  believe  that  this  room  will  be  a  suitable 
place  for  your  bees,  but  we  would  not  recommend 
the  use  of  wire  cloth  over  the  entrances.  We  have 
tried  this  plan  quite  thoroughly,  and  we  have 
found  that  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  If 
you  can  control  the  temperature  of  the  cellar,  and 
see  that  the  air  is  fresh,  we  do  not  think  the  bees 
will  bother  you  to  any  great  extent  about  leaving 
the  hives;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have 
the  room  darkened. — Eu.] 


Combs  of  Honey  versus  Sugar  Syrup  for  Winter 
Stores 

I  find  that  my  brood-chambers  are  almost  empty 
of  honey,  the  bees  placing  practically  all  of  it  above 
the  excluders  in  the  supers.  For  winter  would  yoti 
advise  me  to  feed  sugar  or  to  use  sealed  combs,  of 
which  I  have  a  plenty? 

When  would  be  the  best  time  to  put  the  sealed 
combs  into  the  brood-chambers? 

How  would  it  do  to  winter  in  two  ten-frame  bod- 
ies, leaving  the  empty  combs  in  the  lower  one,  and 
having  the  sealed  honey  in  the  upper  one? 

Poltimore.  Quebec.  11.  R.  Rabb. 

[It  would  be  all  right  for  you  to  insert  the  combs 
of  sealed  honey,  as  honey  Is  necessary  in  your  hives 
for  winter:  but  unless  you  have  no  extractor,  and 
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therefore  no  way  of  disposing  of  the  honey  profita- 
bly, we  should  think  that  it  would  be  cheaper  lor 
you  to  sell  tlie  honey  and  to  substitute  stores  of  su- 
gar syrup.  There  is  nothing  better  than  good  sugar 
syrup  for  winter,  and  it  is  best  to  feed  the  best 
granulated  sugar  mixed  with  about  one-third  its 
volume  of  water,  warmed  enough  so  that  it  will 
dissolve  readily,  but  not  boiled. 

It  would  not  be  too  late  to  put  in  the  combs  of 
honey  the  latter  part  of  October  provided  the  bees 
have  enough  to  live  on  until  that  time.  We  have 
found  that  late  feeding  gives  very  good  results  if  the 
syrup  is  warmed  so  that  the  bees  take  it  readily. — 
Ed.]  

How  to  Pack   Bees  in  a  Car  for  Moving  a  Long 
Distance. 

I  have  to  move  (i09  colonies  of  bees  by  rail,  and  by 
the  route  we  take  they  will  be  in  the  cars  three 
days.  We  will  screen  the  top,  and  have  an  empty 
super  on  for  the  bees  to  cluster  in.  The  brood-nest 
is  AiU  of  honey,  40  or  50  lbs.  Shall  we  leave  the  bot- 
toms on  and  screen  them,  or  just  screen  the  en- 
trance? Tell  us  all  about  shipping  bees  by  the  car- 
load, watering  them,  loading  them  in  the  car,  and 
how  you  brace  them  to  keep  them  from  moving 
about.  You  will  know  what  information  we  want. 
The  bees  are  all  in  Root  dovetailed  hives  complete. 

Maxwell,  Texas,  Oct.  3.  M.  E.  VanEvery. 

[We  would  advise  putting  on  screens  only  at  the 
top.  An  entrance  screen  may  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. We  advise  a  screen,  both  top  at  bottom,  when 
the  weather  is  hot  and  the  bees  are  put  in  a  close 
box  car.  If  some  of  your  colonies  are  very  strong  it 
may  be  advisable  to  use  a  screen  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom; but  an  empty  super  with  top  screen  only,  we 
think,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  this  time  of 
the  year  at  least. 

Where  so  many  colonies  are  shipped  it  is  very 
necessary  that  a  man  go  along  with  the  bees.  He 
should  be  provided  with  a  watering-pot  and  several 
square  cans  of  water.  If  the  bees  cluster  closely  on 
the  wire  cloth  they  should  be  sprinkled.  This  will 
drive  them  off,  so  that  the  bees  from  below  can  get 
air. 

The  hives  should  be  piled  one  above  the  other, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  space 
of  five  or  six  inches  between  each  tier  of  hives. 
More  space  would  be  better.  If  possible  the  aisle- 
ways  between  the  rows  should  be  so  disposed  that  a 
man  can  get  to  any  one  of  the  individual  hives.  If 
you  can  not  provide  more  than  about  a  space  of 
four  or  five  inches  between  the  tiers  of  hives  we 
would  advise  taking  along  a  spraying-pump  having 
a  small  hose  attached,  so  that  a  stream  of  water 
can  be  directed  between  the  tiers.  There  is  no  need 
of  using  water  unless  the  bees  cluster  closely  on  the 
wire  cloth. 

The  hives  should  be  securely  braced  in  the  rows, 
and  each  row  should  be  secured  to  the  other  rows 
by  means  of  cross-ties. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  hives  be  so  placed 
that  the  frames,  if  not  wired,  will  be  parallel  with 
the  rails.  A  hive  can  stand  a  bumping  shake  end- 
wise better  than  it  can  sidewise.  If  the  combs  are 
securely  wired  and  the  frames  self-spacing,  it  won't 
matter  very  inuch  how  the  combs  stand  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rails. — Ed.] 


Pointers  on  Public  Demonstrations. 

As  I  am  now  making  my  wire  cage  for  my  apiary 
demonstration  at  the  fair  to  be  given  in  Winamac. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

1.  The  colony  of  bees  will  be  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  on  a  platform,  for  four  days.  8hall  I 
leave  the  top  of  the  cage  open  except  when  I  am 
making  the  demonstration,  or  would  you  leave  it 
open  at  any  time? 

2.  Would  you  use  an  extra-strong  colony,  or  just 
an  ordinary  one? 

3.  How  many  bees  in  a  pound? 

4.  How  many  bees  in  an  ordinary  colony  of  Ital- 
ians? 

Winamac,  Ind.,  Sept.  16.  M.  E.  Bond. 

[1.  The  top  of  the  cage  should  be  closed  when 
making  demonstrations  before  the  public;  but  in 
bee-yard  work  the  top  may  ordinarily  be  left  open. 

2.  A  medium-sized  colony  is  better  than  an  extra- 
strong  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  find 
the  queen.  We  usually  use  nothing  larger  than  a 
three-frame  nucleus. 

3.  The  number  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
If  the  bees  have  little  or  no  honey  in  their  sacs 


there  will  be  a  little  over  5000  to  the  pound.  When 
they  are  loaded  with  honey  there  will  be  only  about 
4000. 

4.  A  good  deal  will  depend  upon  what  is  meant  by 
"an  ordinary  colony  of  bees."  In  some  localities, 
especially  where  extracted  honey  is  the  object,  and 
hives  are  tiered  up,  there  might  be  10  lbs.  of  bees  or 
between  40,000  or  50.000.  In  other  localities,  where 
comb  honey  is  the  object,  and  only  a  single  comb- 
honey  super  or  a  single-story  hive,  we  should  not 
expect  more  than  four  or  five  pounds  of  bees,  or 
anywhere  from  15,000  to  25,000.— Ed.  J 


Taking  Colonies  Out  of  the  Cellar  in  Hives  from 
which  the  Bottom-boards  are  Removed. 

My  cellar  is  in  sand,  and  at  all  times  Is  absolutely 
dry.  My  hive-entrances  are  from  %  to  %  in.,  and 
the  full  width  of  the  hive.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  temperature  above  42"  in  winter  and 
under  or  at  50*^  in  the  spring.  I  believe  that  my 
bees  would  be  all  right  in  ray  cellar,  without  bot- 
tom-boards; but  can  you  tell  me  about  putting 
them  out  in  late  sjiring?  Would  not  the  bees  be 
very  apt  to  make  trouble?  It  seems  to  me  that 
bees,  if  kept  late  in  the  cellar,  would  move  out  all 
over  the  hive  before  one  could  put  the  hives  on 
bottom-boards  outside. 

Manawa,  Wis.  E.  E.  Colien. 

[Since  your  conditions  seem  to  be  ideal  we  pre- 
sume that  your  colonies  would  be  quiet  with  the 
bottom-boards  left  on.  At  any  rate,  you  could  put 
them  in  that  way,  and  then  if  you  have  to  provide 
more  air,  take  them  off.  later  in  the  cellar.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  remove  colonies  from  the  cellar  when 
the  temperature  is  such  that  they  will  not  fly  to 
any  great  extent.  A  cool  day  is  all  right,  toward 
evening;  or  if  you  could  take  them  out  by  night,  all 
the  better.  If  the  bottom-boards  were  off,  and  if 
the  bees  did  give  you  trouble,  you  could  set  each 
hive  on  the  bottom-board  in  the  cellarSbefore  you 
carry  it  out.    In  fact,  that  is  the  usual.way. — Ed.] 


Should  Colonies  that   have   been  Moved   have    a 

Cleansing  Flight  before  being  Placed  in  the 

Cellar  ? 

I  am  just  building  a  bee-cellar,  10  x  24,  and  should 
like  to  ask  you  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  move  100 
colonies  about  VA  miles  and  put  them  directly  into 
the  cellar,  or  should  they  have  a  flight?  The  mov- 
ing causes  the  bees  to  gorge  themselves  with  hon- 

Circleville,  Kan.,  Sept.  29.  C.  S.  Bordner. 

[We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
to  give  your  bees  a  flight  after  you  move  them,  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  cellar.  A  number  of  in- 
stances have  been  reported  of  apiaries  moved  a 
considerable  distance,  and  placed  directly  in  the 
cellar  with  no  bad  results. 

So  far  as  the  bees  gorging  themselves  with  honey 
is  concerned,  we  think  that  the  ordinary  moving, 
as  when  they  are  taken  up  from  the  summer  stands 
and  carried  to  the  cellar,  usually,  when  the  hives 
are  bumped  around  considerably,  causes  the  bees 
to  fill  up,  probably,  as  much  as  yours  would  in  be- 
ing moved  1%  miles,  and  so  it  would  seem  to  us 
that  you  could  neglect  this  feature. — Ed.] 

Wintering  Extra  Queens. 

I  have  a  young  queen  I  should  like  to  keep  over 
until  spring.     How  can  I  do  it? 

Canton,  O.,  Oct.  4.  F.  K.  Robinson. 

[It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  winter  over  an 
extra  queen  unless  you  form  a  nucleus  to  keep  her 
in.  Even  then  it  requires  rather  close  watching  to 
winter  the  nucleus  safely.  In  a  good  cellar  you 
would  not  have  much  difficulty.  Ordinarily  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  destroy  some  old  queen  in  the 
apiary — one  which  would  not  amount  to  much  the 
next  season,  and  put  the  extia  queen  in  her  place. 
—Ed.]  

Interchanging  a   Laying   Worker   Colony  with   a 
Normal  Colony  to  Get  a  Queen  Introduced. 

I  had  a  queenless  colony  with  fertile  workers,  and 
I  gave  the  bees  a  frame  of  young  brood  and  eggs, 
but  they  refused  to  start  cells.  I  gave  them  anoth- 
er frame  of  young  brood  and  changed  places  with  a 
strong  (lueenrlght  colony,  and  cells  were  started  at 
once.  I  suppose  the  bees  from  the  queen  right  col- 
ony started  them,  not  being  satisfied  with  fertile 
workers. 

Dunkirk,  O.  S.  Longabaugh. 
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The  wages  of  sin  is  death.— Romans  6  :  23. 

Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.— Ex- 
odus 20:8. 

And  the  Lord  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that 
they  drave  them  heavily:  so  that  the  Egyptians 
said.  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of  Israel:  for  the  Lord 
flghteth  for  them  against  the  Egyptians.— Exodus 
14:25. 

While  I  write,  flying-machines  seem  to  be 
in  the  air  and  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
of  our  people.  I  have  been  predicting  for 
some  time  that  we  would  soon  see  them 
overhead  in  such  numbers  that  they  would 
not  call  forth  any  more  attention  than  the 
automobiles  that  are  getting  to  be  almost  as 
common,  even  in  country  places,  as  the 
liorse-drawn  vehicles.  When  I  announced 
the  coming  of  electric  railways  in  my  boy- 
hood, I  was  somewhat  disappointed  because 
they  were  so  slow  in  getting  along;  and  when 
I  told  you  five  years  ago  what  I  saw  the 
Wright  brothers  do,  I  felt  sure  that  flying 
would  be  a  common  thing  in  a  year  or  two; 
and  after  its  development  across  the  seas 
about  a  year  ago  I  said  that  before  snow 
t!ew  there  would  be  plenty  of  them  all  over 
the  United  States.  Well,  we  have  not  seen 
the  snowflakes  yet  here  in  Medina;  and  fly- 
ing-machines are  not  going  to  be  as  plenti- 
ful as  I  expected,  during  this  year  of  1910. 

Now  to  get  down  to  business,  or  to  take 
up  the  subject  I  had  in  mind,  let  me  remark 
that  as  much  as  three  or  four  weeks  ago  a 
project  was  put  on  foot  to  have  a  lot  of  avi- 
ators attempt  a  flight  from  New  York  to 
(^'hicago.  The  matter  was  presented  to  the 
Wright  brothers,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  they 
promised  to  enter  into  the  contest.  All  to- 
gether there  were  to  be  toward  a  dozen  fly- 
ing-machines. At  first  the  date  was  fixed 
for  the  fore  part  of  the  first  week  in  Octo- 
ber. As  it  might  take  four  or  five  days,  it 
occurred  to  me  in  the  outset  that  they  would 
have  to  start  during  the  fore  part  of  the 
week  to  avoid  being  out  over  Sunday,  espe- 
cially if  they  flew  only  in  the  day  time  and 
not  by  night.  Well,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  event  was  postponed  several 
times  until  they  were  talking  about  starting 
on  Saturday.  I  felt  sure  the  Wright  broth- 
ers would  object,  as  they  always  have  done, 
to  ani/  Sunday  flying.  They  would  do  this 
out  of  respect  to  their  old  father,  who  is  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
Therefore!  was  not  surprised  when  told  that 
only  four  were  going  to  make  the  flight,  and 
they  were  going  to  start  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Later  still  I  was  yet  more  pained  to 
have  the  papers  tell  us  (without  protesting 
or  commenting),  that  the  flight  was  to 
begin  on  Sanday  afternoon,  October  9.  I 
think  the  Saturday  papers  informed  us 
further  that  all  had  dropped  out  but  one — 
Eugene  Ely — and  he  was  to  start  alone  on 
Sunday  afternoon.     Two  others  with  their 


aeroplanes  were  to  go  a  piece  with  him,  and 
see  that  he  got  under  way  all  right,  without 
any  mishap.  I  suppose  that  most  of  you 
know  from  accounts  in  the  papers  how  it 
turned  out.  Here  is  what  I  found  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  regard  to  the 
matter: 

HE   MAY   ARRIVE    LATE. 

Kissing  his  wife  and  assuring  her  that  he  would 
join  her  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York,  not  later 
than  next  Friday  noon,  Eugene  Ely  sailed  from  Chi- 
cago In  a  Curtiss  liiplane  Sunday  afternoon. 

Then  he  flew  nine  miles. 

IjCt  US  pause  a  little  right  here.  If  I  should 
say  that  I  almost  kneiu  he  would  have  bad 
luck  if  he  started  on  Sunday  afternoon  some 
of  you  would  call  me  superstitious  and  per- 
haps fanatical.  If  you  recall  the  matter, 
you  will  remember  that  once  Agrippa  told 
Paul  he  was  mad. 

Paul  answered,  "I  am  not  mad,  but  speak 
forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  I 
am  sure,  friends,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  you 
will  agree  that  I  speak  forth  the  words  of 
"truth  and  soberness"  in  defense  of  our 
Christian  sabbath.  If  I  am  right  about  it, 
starting  out  with  a  lot  of  flying-machines 
on  Sunday  afternoon  is  breaking  the  laws 
of  our  land,  and  I  think  the  officers  of  the 
law,  if  they  choose,  could  forbid  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and  it  is  most  certoin/^  breaking 
the  laws  of  God.  Did  you  ever  think  of  and 
admire  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  the  way  in 
which  we  are  told  or  asked  to  observe  the 
sabbath — "Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy  "  ? 

Now,  in  the  above  we  are  not  told  just  what 
we  should  do  and  what  we  should  not  do  on 
Sunday.  The  Pharisees  tried  that,  and  had 
over  a  hundred  rules  for  it.  We  can,  each 
one  of  us,  if  we  desire  to  obey  the  great 
Father  above,  decide  what  course  of  conduct 
is  holy  and  what  is  not.  Please  do  not  un- 
derstand that  I  think  Sunday  particularly 
different  from  any  other  day.  People  gen- 
erally, especially  good  people,  have  decided 
on  one  particular  day  of  the  week  to  be  call- 
ed God's  day — a  day  of  rest  from  all  of  our 
duties  and  cares,  and  a  day  to  consider  espe- 
cially God's  wishes  and  God's  commands 
to  his  children. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  much  dispo- 
sition of  late  to  regard  Sunday  as  a  holiday 
rather  than  a  holy  day;  and  a  certain  class 
of  people  have  seemed  to  think  it  proper 
and  fitting  to  select  that  day  for  running 
automobiles,  testing  flying-machines,  etc. 
When  the  Gorge  Railway  was  opened  some 
years  ago  they  ran  their  first  cars  on  Sun- 
day— or,  rather,  undertook  to  run  them  on 
that  day — but  they  had  a  bad  breakdown. 
I  was  not  surprised,  for  I  rather  expected  it 
when  the  papers  announced  that  the  first 
car  was  to  carry  passengers  through  that 
gorge  on  Sunday.  Since  then  various  un- 
dertakings and  enterprises  of  a  similar  kind 
have  been  started  on  Sunday.  Recently  a 
daring  and  reckless  young  man  undertook 
to  run  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  at  Niagara, 
and  took  Sunday  for  the  feat.  He  did  not 
lose  his  life,  but  came  so  near  it  that  he  was 
fished  out  so  nearly  dead  that  he  had  just 
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life  enough  left  to  grab  hold  of  a  rope.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  taught  him  a  lesson 
or  not.  So  many  awful  accidents  have 
happened  on  Sunday  that  ihe  daily  pa- 
]>rrs  have  made  comments.  They  did 
not  suggest  that  it  was  the  ivrong  thing  to 
do.  They  only  said  it  seems  queer  that 
there  should  be  such  an  array  of  fatalities 
and  strange  accidents  to  be  chronicled  every 
Monday  morning.  Now,  then,  for  our  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  as  Paul  expressed  it. 

With  the  number  of  Christian  people  there 
now  are  (sprinkled  like  "salt")  all  over  the 
land,  it  would  seem  as  though  anybody, 
whatever  his  belief,  should  have  some  scruple 
about  shocking  the  feelings  of  the  best  class 
of  people  in  the  world,  if  nothing  more.  Out 
of  respect  to  the  ministers,  good  men  and 
women,  especially  the  old  mothers  in  Israel, 
any  sober  and  sane  man  should  reflect  a  lit- 
tle about  disturbing  the  peace  and  quietness 
of  the  ordinary  sabbath.  Shouldn't  every 
saJie  and  sober  man  also  consider  the  words 
of  our  text^-"  Remember  the  sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy  "  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  has 
never  heard  these  words,  and  who  does  not 
know  when  Sunday  comes?  When  I  was 
in  Cuba  I  met  a  class  of  peoi)le,  or  whole 
neighborhoods,  who  had  never  been  told  or 
else  had  forgotten  when  Sunday  came.  Of 
course,  they  were  excusable;  and  when  they 
came  to  buy  honey  of  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  had  their  pitchers  and  pieces  of 
money,  I  recommended  to  our  boys  letting 
them  have  the  honey  as  it  was  impossible 
(as  they  did  not  speak  our  language)  to  ex- 
plain to  them  ivhy  honey  was  sold  only  on 
certain  days,  or  perhaps,  rather,  why  it  was 
not  sold  on  one  certain  day. 

Now,  there  is  a  reason  why  more  disasters 
happen  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  reason  for  every  thing  in 
(iod's  holy  word  if  you  will  study  it.  The 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  has  no  re- 
spect at  all  for  the  feelings  of  Christians, 
and  who  has  no  regard  for  God's  holy  com- 
mand— such  a  one  is  not  a  proper  person  to 
be  trusted  where  life  and  dealh  are  at  stake. 
The  employees  on  our  street-cars  object  to 
Sunday  work.  They  would  avoid  it  if  they 
could.  They  are  often  tired  out  because  of 
overwork,  arid  are  more  likely  to  forget,  and 
make  mistakes. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Medina  is  a  very 
pretty  lake.  During  the  past  forty  or  fifty 
years  several  people  have  lost  their  lives  in 
that  lake — especially  young  people,  and  it 
has  almost  alivays  happened  on  Sunday. 
A  young  girl,  in  spite  of  her  parents'  pro- 
tests, went  to  that  lake  on  Sunday  with  a 
crowd  of  reckless  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
same  reckless  way  she  went  out  riding  in  a 
boat  with  several  young  men.  I  think  one 
of  them  had  been  drinking.  She  fell  out 
and  was  allowed  to  drown  when  the  boat 
was  upset;  but  the  manly  (?)  young  men  all 
got  ashore  by  some  means  or  other.  It  was 
her  reckless  disregard  for  the  advice  of  older 
friends,  and  a  disregard,  also,  for  (Jod's  com- 
mands, that  ca vised  her  to  lose  her  life. 
When  this  matter  of  Sunday  sport  came  up 


in  our  town  some  time  ago  the  pastor  of  our 
church  remonstrated  with  a  man  who  was 
running  a  billiard-hall.  In  answer  to  his 
kind  and  respectful  suggestions,  the  fellow 

replied,  "I  would  not  give  a  d for  your 

Sunday."  Now,  would  such  a  man,  espe- 
cially one  who  would  not  scruple  to  answer 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  this  way — would 
such  a  one,  I  say,  be  a  safe  pilot  for  an  auto- 
mobile, electric  car,  or  a  flying-machine? 
This  man  Ely  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
one  of  about  a  dozen  who  was  willing  to  start 
out  on  Sunday  afternoon  on  this  trip  of  fly- 
ing from  Chicago  to  New  York.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  to  put  his  machine  in  the 
most  i:)erfect  trim,  for  they  had  been  wait- 
ing all  the  week  for  favorable  weather;  but 
before  he  had  flown  even  nine  miles  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  his  carburet- 
or. He  came  down  and  got  it  fixed,  and 
got  up  in  the  air  again;  but  just  as  he  left 
the  ground  one  of  the  rubber-tired  wheels 
for  starting  and  stopping  caught  an  obstruc- 
tion and  was  torn  off.  After  several  more 
delays  he  got  started  again,  and  then  some- 
thing else  hapi^ened.  In  fact,  by  some 
strange  fatuity  —  that  is,  so  some  people 
said — "bad  luck"  seemed  to  follow  him. 
By  the  way,  I  just  saw  a  suggestion  in  some 
of  the  papers,  that,  if  you  want  to  secure 
good  luck,  you  should  always  go  half  way 
or  more  to  meet  it.  Folks  who  start  out  on 
such  enterprises  on  Sunday  are  certainly 
not  going  "half  way  "  to  meet  good  luck. 

Please  do  not  understand  me  that  I  would 
cut  off  all  work  or  business  on  Sunday, 
.lesus  told  the  Pharisees,  who  were  criticis- 
ing him,  that  when  an  ass  or  an  ox  or  a 
sheep  fell  into  a  pit  or  well  on  the  sabbath 
day  it  was  right  and  proper  to  help  it  out, 
even  on  that  day,  as  they  did.  And  if  a 
hurricane  w^ere  to  tear  down  fences  so  that 
stock  get  into  the  corn,  by  all  means  turn 
out,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  save 
the  stock  and  the  corn.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  decide  just  how  far  we 
should  go  in  our  efforts  to  save  property  on 
Sunday.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
my  busy  life  in  doing  things  on  Sunday, 
not  because  they  really  had  to  be  done,  but 
because  I  wanted  to  do  them.  Our  friend 
Christian,  in  Pilgrim's  Progress,  got  out  of 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  once  on  a  time. 
He  received  several  warnings,  but  failed  to 
heed  them.  Finally  he  saw  flashes  of  fire 
flaming  from  a  great  rock  over  his  head. 
He  told  "Goodwill  "  that  he  was  afraid  the 
fire  might  fall  on  his  head  and  kill  him  if 
he  went  any  further  that  way.  Dear  friends, 
/have  seen  the  fire  of  God's  wrath,  as  I 
verily  believe,  flash  out  from  the  great  cliff 
above  my  head.  I  came  back,  however,  and 
sought  tiie  straight  and  narrow  path  once 
more,  asking  God  to  forgive  me.  These  re- 
minders of  God's  displeasure,  when  we  de- 
liberately break  his  laws,  I  think  come  to 
all  of  us. 

In  our  last  text  we  are  told  that  the  Lr>rd 
took  off  the  chariot  wheels  belonging  to  the 
Egyptians.  '1  he  poor  fellows  had  been  for- 
bidden repeatedly  to  interfere  with  the  Isra- 
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elites;  but  they  pushed  ahead  in  an  awful 
spirt  of  recklessness.  I  can  imagine  their 
utter  dismay  when  they  got  into  the  deep 
mud.  Xo  wonder  their  chariots  "drave 
heavily."  When  it  was  too  late  they  were 
convinced  that  "  the  Lord  "  did  in  very  truth 
"fight  "  for  his  people;  but  the  Hoods  swal- 
lowed them  up  as  a  punishment  for  their 
transgression. 

I  realize,  while  I  make  this  protest  in  this 
Home  paper,  there  are  multitudes  who  are 
against  me.  In  our  great  cities  it  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  the  fashion  to  have  big 
excursions  and  every  thing  else  going  on, 
even  on  God's  holy  day.  On  account  of  a 
belated  train  Mrs.  Root  and  I  reached  New 
Orleans,  once  on  a  time,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Neither  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  shock 
we  experienced  to  hear  bands  playing,  auc- 
tioneers shouting  the  quality  of  their  wares, 
and  to  witness  a  regular  bedlam,  or  perhaps 
I  might  call  it  "vanity  fair."  Mrs.  Root 
clung  to  my  arm  and  said,  "O  husband!  let 
us  hunt  up  a  church  and  some  Christian 
people,  if  there  are  any  such,  in  this  awful 
place."  So  we  joined  in  the  throng  that 
was  on  the  way  to  the  nearest  church,  for  it 
was  about  church  time,  and  looked  after  our 
baggage  later  in  the  day.  Things  are  not 
so  bad  in  our  cities  here  in  the  North,  but  I 
am  afraid  affairs  are  tending  that  way. 
Railways,  steamboats,  and  electric  cars  seem 
to  be  doing  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
sabbath  desecration.  A  prominent  railroad 
man  told  me  they  would  be  glad  to  give  it 
up.  They  say,  however,  the  people  demand 
it,  and  they  have  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  Years  ago,  as  I  have  told  you,  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  (come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe 
it  was  plain  A.  I.  Root  then)  declared  that 
no  Sunday  excursion  should  pass  the  curve 
on  our  ground  that  connects  our  two  rail- 
ways. Our  position  at  that  time  broke  up 
the  excursion  business  in  this  locality,  and 
it  has  never  been  taken  up  since.  It  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter,  dear  friends,  to  stem 
■  the  tide  of  evil  when  God  is  on  your  side. 
Remember,  "Five  of  you  shall  chase  a  hun- 
dred, and  a  hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight." — Lev.  26:8.  Who  is 
there  among  us  who  will  "dare  to  be  a  Dan- 
iel" in  this  needed  reform? 

AVIATION     AT     THE      CLEVELAND     CENTEN- 
NIAL. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  aviation  I 
have  something  further  to  say  that  does 
not  particularly  belong  to  starting  out  with 
flying-machines  on  Sunday.  Through  the 
daily  papers  and  other  means,  Cuyahoga 
County's  centennial,  lasting  from  October 
10th  to  the  15th,  was  very  widely  advertised 
all  over  this  region,  and  particularly  the  avi- 
ation exhibitions.  The  following  clippings 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  of  Oct.  15  tell  us 
something  about  it: 

About  200  policemen  guarded  all  entrances  to  the 
field  yesterday:  and  any  one  who  could  think  up  a 
sufficiently  persuasive  argument  to  get  by  the  blue- 
coats  was  entitled  to  admission  without  further 
parley.  Employees  of  the  railroad  were  about  the 
only  ones  who  saw  the  flights  without  going 
through  the  formality  of  buying  a  ticket. 


Four  machines  will  be  ready  for  flight.  Altitude, 
speed,  climbing,  and  bomb-throwing  contests  will 
be  on  the  program,  which  opens  at  1  o'clock. 

To-day's  program  will  be  the  most  interesting  one 
of  the  entire  meet.  Altitude  flights,  glides  from  the 
clouds,  speed  contests,  and  bomb-throwing  experi- 
ments will  be  staged.  Post,  Mars,  McCurdy.  and 
Ely  will  be  the  contesting  aviators. 

Fair  weather  is  promised,  and  it  is  expected  that 
fully  :30,000  persons  will  attend  the  meet.  Saturday 
is  the  last  day. 

These  exhibitions  of  flight  were  given  in 
Lakeside  Park;  but,  unlike  the  exhibitions 
I  described  on  p.  <j7o,  last  issue,  where  thou- 
sands could  view  the  spectacle,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  without  money 
and  withovit  price,  this  exhibition  was 
guarded  from  the  public  at  large  by  means 
of  canvas  fences  so  high  that  no  one  could 
well  look  over  them.  As  it  extended  clear 
around  Lakeside  Park  it  must  have  cost 
quite  a  sum  of  money.  Then  the  first  one 
of  the  clippings  tells  us  that  200  policemen 
were  employed  to  keep  the  small  boys  who 
could  not  raise  half  a  dollar  from  crawling 
under,  and  getting  a  glimpse  of  this  won- 
derful flying-machine.  At  the  gateway  we 
were  further  informed  that  the  fifty  cents 
entitled  us  to  only  a  seat  on  the  side-hill. 
If  we  wanted  to  go  down  near  the  machines 
and  get  a  view  of  their  construction,  it  would 
cost  another  half  a  dollar.  But  even  after 
we  had  paid  the  fifty  cents,  or  had  even  got 
inside,  we  were  not  furnished  a  program. 
The  program  agents  were  exceedingly  busy 
all  during  the  entertainment  in  holding 
said  program  under  the  noses  of  the  people, 
and  telling  them  they  could  not  understand 
the  flying-machine  unless  they  had  a  pro- 
gram. The  program  cost  ten  cents.  One 
of  the  clippings  above  tells  us  that  30,000 
people  were  expected  to  pay  fifty  cents  each, 
or  a  dollar  each,  and  then  a  dime  more  for  a 
program.  Well,  perhaps  I  would  not  have 
said  any  thing  about  the  ten  cents  for  the 
program  were  it  not  for  the  clips  all  the  way 
through  it  at  the  Wright  brothers.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  them: 

It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  a  dozen  men  to 
haul  the  Wright  flyer  around  on  its  cumbersome, 
wide-tired  wheels  and  adjust  it  on  the  starting-rail 
before  it  is  as  nearly  ready  for  a  flight  as  is  the  Cur- 
tiss  machine  at  all  times. 

The  Wrights  are  content,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  machine  which  trundles  along  at  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  which  must  either  return  to  its  starting- 
rail  before  flying  again,  or  else  have  the  starting- 
rail  brought  to  it. 

Let  us  stop  and  consider  a  minute.  The 
advertisement  says  there  were  to  be  four 
machines  on  the  ground,  and  seven  different 
aviators  were  advertised  to  make  flights. 
We  got  our  seats  about  one  o'clock  —  the 
time  the  flights  were  advertised  to  begin. 
After  an  hour  or  more,  two  machines  were 
run  out  of  the  tent.  After  trying  one  of  the 
two  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  failing  ut- 
terly to  make  it  get  off  the  ground,  they 
conifined  their  attention  to  the  one  remain- 
ing machine.  During  the  afternoon  this 
one  machine  made  four  flights  of  three  to 
five  minutes  each.  There  were  no  trials  for 
duration,  no  trials  for  altitude,  no  speed 
contests,  no  flights  with  passengers,  and  no 
feats  to  compare  wjt)b  the  ones  the  Wright 
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students  made  on  the  afternoon  I  visited 
them.  In  fact,  the  whole  afternoon  seemed 
to  be  spent  in  fussing  with  the  machines  to 
make  them  go.  After  it  got  so  near  dark 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see,  1  am  told  that  a 
machine  made  a  flight  over  the  lake;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  four  brief  flights  I 
witnessed  were  purposely  kept  near  the 
ground  so  people  outride  of  the  canvas  in- 
closure  would  be  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
them.  I  suppose  the  seats  on  the  side-hill 
would  hold,  say,  20,000  persons;  but  I  felt 
glad  to  notice  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
seats  were  occupied.  Huber  said  that,  the 
day  before,  the  seats  were  nearly  all  filled; 
but  instead  of  following  the  advertised  pro- 
gram, one  machine  made  quite  a  few  brief 
flights  of  four  or  five  minutes  each.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  grand  sight,  and  worth  going 
miles  to  see,  especially  when  that  one  ma- 
chine ran  along  the  smooth  ground  and 
gradually  climbed  up  into  the  air.  But 
what  a  poor  tribute,  to  put  it  mildly,  these 
people  were  paying  (I  do  not  know  exactly 
who  was  responsible  for  it)  to  the  Wright 
brothers  who  first  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  a  machine  could  be  made  to  climb  up 
into  the  air  without  any  balloon  at  all  — 
what  a  poor  tribute,  I  say,  to  pay,  to  have  a 
man  around  peddling  these  programs  con- 
taining such  matter  as  I  have  quoted;  yet 
the  vender  of  those  leaflets  actually  pushed 
them  under  our  noses  while  the  machines 
were  leaving  the  ground.  He  got  in  my 
way  so  many  times  I  was  sorely  tempted  to 
push  him  over  dow^n  hill,  especiallv  after 
reading  what  they  said  about  the  Wrights. 
Let  us  now  take  that  up  for  a  minute.  It 
never  took  a  dozen  inen  to  haul  around  the 
Wright  flyer,  even  in  their  first  experiments. 
I  know,  for  I  was  there;  and  at  the  very 
time  this  statement  was  made,  it  did  not 
take  any  men  (or  boys  either)  to  get  the 
Wright  flyers  up  to  the  starting-place.  The 
aviator  just  starts  his  engine,  and  the  pro- 
peller which  carries  it  over  the  ground  or 
through  the  air  takes  it  up  to  the  starting- 
point,  even  if  it  is  up  hill.  The  Curtiss 
crowd,  or  whoever  it  was,  kept  that  crowd 
of  30,000  people,  more  or  less,  waiting  while 
a  couple  of  men  ran  themselves  out  of  breath 
to  help  get  the  machine  back  to  the  tent  for 
more  gasoline.  Why  in  the  world  he  did 
not  put  on  his  propellers  and  run  back  I 
could  never  tell.  The  Wright  brothers  have 
not  used  a  starting-rail  this  season,  and  per- 
haps not  last  season  nor  the  one  before  that. 
Several  times  they  have  been  asked  or  have 
been  offered  money  to  go  into  the  "show 
business;"  but  they  have  always  declined, 
and  God  will  honor  them  for  it,  even  if  the 
people  do  not;  and  I  believe,  too,  they  have 
refused  to  sell  machines  to  those  who  want- 
ed to  go  into  the  "show  business."  I  have 
been  informed  on  good  authority  that  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  visited  the  Wright"^  brothers  be- 
fore he  made  a  flying-machine  at  all.  They 
extended  to  him  every  courtesy,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  look  their  machines  all  over 
at  his  leisure;  but  it  would  seem  that,  as 
soon  as  he  left,  he  copied  their  machine  as 


near  as  he  could  without  too  flagrant  an  in- 
fringement on  their  patents.  At  present  I 
know  nothing  about  the  suit  for  infringe- 
ment. God  forbid  that  the  "  graft  business  " 
or  any  thing  like  it  should  be  permitted  to 
go  any  further  in  the  field  of  aviation.  Fly- 
ing-machines are  a  gift  from  God  to  his 
children  of  this  new  century;  and  it  ill  be- 
comes us  to  use  this  gift  for  taking  the  mon- 
ey from  our  hard-working  people,  especially 
taking  the  money  and  tlien  not  furnishing 
the  entertainment  that  was  promised  and 
paraded  through  all  the  papers.  May  be  I 
have  found  fault  enough  for  one  time;  but 
right  here  I  must  put  in  another  protest. 
Many  of  the  aviators  (but  not  the  Wright 
brothers,  thank  God)  are  users  of  cigarettes; 
and  when  they  alight  from  a  flightthe  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  fish  a  cigarette  out  of 
their  pocket  and  light  it  w^hile  thousands  of 
country  boys  and  Sunday-school  children 
too  are  looking  on.  What  an  example  to 
set  before  the  rising  generation! 

Later. — This  is  Monday,  Oct.  17.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  perhaps  the  Cleveland  offi- 
cials, or  whoever  is  responsible,  had  a  few 
twinges  of  conscience  about  taking  the  peo- 
ple's money  during  the  week  and  returning 
them  so  poor  an  equivalent;  so  they  decid- 
ed to  give  a  free  exhibition  on  Sunday.  This 
morning's  paper  tells  us: 

When  J.  A.  C.  jSIcCurdy  had  reached  an  altitude 
of  about  3300  feet  yesterday  afternoon  in  his  trial  for 
altitude.  Robertson's  band  struck  up  "  Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee." 

Just  as  soon  as  I  read  the  above  I  wonder- 
ed if  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  singing 
of  that  beautiful  hymn  did  not  send  the 
cold  chills  down  somebody' s  back.  I  sup- 
pose the  thought  was  that  being  high  up  in 
the  air  tvas  getting  nearer  to  God,  especial- 
ly in  that  great  city  of  about  2000  saloons; 
and  I  am  right  glad  to  know  there  was  one 
aviator  who  recognized  the  awful  inconsis- 
tency .  for  we  read : 

Aviator  Mars,  who  has  been  doing  daredevil 
stunts  all  his  life,  is  very  superstitious.  He  refused 
to  fly  while  the  band  was  playing  a  doleful  melody.* 

God  bless  brother  Mars.  I  hope  we  may 
all  have  a  little  more  of  that  "superstition," 
especially  when  Sunday  aviation  is  going 
on.  It  seems,  however,  that  some  of  the 
flying-machine  speculators  felt  a  little  sore 
because  the  law  would  not  permit  them  to 
charge  admission  into  that  inclosure  on  Sun- 
day.    See  the  following: 

If  the  regular  rates  of  admission  had  been  paid  at 
the  gate  of  the  aviation  field  yesterday  there  would 
have  been  more  than  §^100,000  in  the  box  ofBce. 

Later. — I  notice  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  that  they  have  just  had  another  si\i- 
ation  on  Sunday  (or  tried  to)  at  Belmont 
Park,  Long  Island.  I  will  make  just  two 
clippings  from  the  account.  The  first  is  a 
sentence  from  the  opening  of  a  long  article: 

There  were  two  sniash-ups,  Oct.  23,  no  flights,  and 
7500  disappointed  spectators  at  the  second  day  of 
the  international  aviation  meet  at  Belmont  Park, 
Long  Island. 
And  here  is  the  concluding  paragraph: 

The  Wright  team,  Hoxsey,  Brookins.  and  John- 
stone, were  all  willing  and  anxious  to  fly;  biit  Wil- 
bur Wright  allows  none  of  his  machines  to  go  out 
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on  Sunday;  and,  although  the  management  plead- 
ed with  him  over  the  telephone,  he  remained  ob- 
durate. At  4  o'clock  the  events  for  the  day  were 
definitely  called  off. 

Please  notice  that  word  "obdurate."  One 
can  not  help  wondering  what  sort  of  bring- 
ing-up  some  of  the  newspaper  reiiorters 
have  had.  Instead  of  the  word  "obdurate  " 
I  would  suggest  the  sentiment  implied  in 
an  old  hymn: 

Oh  !  who  is  there  among  us,  the  true  and  the  tried, 
Who'll  stand  by  his  colors  —  who's  on  the  Lord's 
side? 

A  sabbath  v.ell  spent  brings  a  week  of  content. 
And  strength  for  the  work  of  the  morrow: 

But  a  sabbath  profaned,  whatever  is  gained, 
Is  a  sure  forerunner  of  sorrow. 


THE 


EVERGLADES  OF  SOUTHERN  FLOR- 
IDA. 


Dear  Mr.  Root:— Your  editorial  on  Florida  Indi- 
cates that  you  are  in  search  of  Information  about 
the  draining  of  the  Everglades.  Tlie  State  former- 
ly owned  all  of  the  great  swamp,  but  sold  a  large 
part  of  it  to  land  companies  on  an  agreement  to 
drain  it— the  idea  being  that  the  work  of  develop- 
ment done  by  these  companies  would  make  what 
the  State  kept  more  valuable  than  the  whole  had 
been.  Under  this  agreement  four  dredges  set  to 
work,  one  In  the  Caloosahatchee  Hiver,  one  in  the 
Miami  River,  and  two  at  Ft.  Lauderdale.  A  large 
amount  of  work  was  done  with  them.  For  in- 
stance, the  machine  that  went  up  the  river  (the 
Caloosahatchee)  cut  a  canal  from  Ft.  Thompson 
through  Lake  Flirt  Into  Lake  Okefchobee,  sixty  feet 
wide  and  and  ten  feet  deep.  This  is  large  enough 
for  the  largest  boats  using  this  river.  A  few 
months  ago,  in  order  to  hasten  things  the  State  ad- 
vertised for  bids  for  the  cutting  of  183  miles  of  main 
canals  and  over  300  miles  of  laterals.  The  Southern 
Dredging  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  were  the  successful  bid- 
ders. They  took  over  the  four  State  dredges,  and 
are  sending  three  more  into  the  lake.  One  of  them 
has  just  passed  up  the  stream,  and  this  has  stimu- 
lated me  to  write.  It  is  a  huge  suction  machine 
that  has  been  at  work  in  the  harbor  at  Galveston. 
Its  long  voyage  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up 
this  river  is  nearing  a  successful  end,  and  It  will 
soon  be  at  work  in  the  south  canal.  Another,  a 
dipper  dredge,  is  about  a  week  oehind  it,  and  will 
ere  long  be  cutting  its  way  from  the  lake  to  the 
ocean.  When  these  machines  get  through  there 
will  be  four  or  more  navigable  canals  as  outlets  to 
the  Everglades,  and  we  can  then  cross  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula  by  boat,  and  ship  our  truck 
and  fruit  to  New  York  by  an  all-water  route.  Now 
the  East  Coast,  though  only  a  few  miles  distant, 
can  be  reached  only  Dy  a  long  railroad  journey  to 
Sanford,  250  miles  north,  and  then  south  via  the 
Flagler  lines. 

One  of  your  subscribers  wrote  the  other  day  from 
Oklahoma,  saying  that  he  bought  land  near  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  and  asked  the  character  and  (luality. 
If  he  had  sent  a  stamp  for  a  reply  I  could  only  have 
said  that  this  particular  tract  is  unknown  to  me, 
being  on  the  other  side  of  an  impenetrable  swamp. 
His  purchase  may  be  in  the  Atlantic  or  It  may  be 
poor  sand  on  the  beach,  though  the  probability  is 
that.  It  is  part  of  the  Everglades,  and  therefore  good 
soil.  No  man  should  buy  unless  he  has  seen  the 
land  and  is  sure  he  is  getting  what  he  has  seen. 

The  soil  of  the  Everglades,  like  all  swamp  land,  is 
very  fine.  If  that  were  all  that  needed  considera- 
tion, its  purchasers  would  be  very  fortunate.  But 
(and  It  is  a  big  but)  in  this  caise  it  will  take  several 
years  to  get  these  big  ditches  or  canals  to  working, 
and  then  only  a  beginning  will  have  been  made. 
Thousands  of  lesser  drains  must  go  in,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  these  will  fall  on  the  land-owner.  They 
will  be  a  first-class  Investment  for  him,  but  they 
will  take  time.  It  will  be  several  years  before  any 
thing  like  the  larger  part  of  the  Glades  will  be  dry 
and  ready  for  cultivation. 

There  are  two  pests  in  that  region,  or,  rather, 
there  is  one  pest  that  preys  on  two  different  classes 
and  makes  the  value  of  these  lands  problematical. 


The  word  insects  covers  the  whole  thing.  They 
make  life  miserable  for  man  and  beast,  and  they 
eat  up  the  crops.  To  the  first  class  belong  mosqui- 
toes, gnats,  and  horseflies.  The  merciful  man  who 
cares  for  his  beast  is  perhaps  distressed  more  by  the 
la.st  one  than  the  two  first;  but  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  Is  the  greater  trial.  To  this  add  the  other 
class  that  some  years  devour  every  green  thing, 
and  you  can  see  why  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  owning  these  exceedingly  rich  lands. 

Many  people  have  gone  to  see  the  lands,  and  have 
come  away  perfectly  enthused  over  their  richness. 
The  reports  I  have  had  from  them  are  very  glow- 
ing; but  does  the  prospective  btiyer  always  see  all 
there  is  In  the  proposition  before  him?  Land 
agents  are  not,  many  of  them,  rascals.  They  are 
sometimes  honestly  mistaken,  and  their  enthusi- 
asm is  more  to  blame  than  their  cupidity.  Let's 
give  them  the  same  charity  we  would  extend  to  all 
men.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  buy 
in  a  new  country  without  careful  study  of  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  not  written  just  what  I 
wanted  to;  therefore  I'll  restate  a  few  things.  The 
State  is  pushing  the  drainage  of  the  Everglades. 
It  will  take  a  long  time,  no  matter  how  vigorously 
the  work  is  pushed,  to  complete  it.  The  land  Is 
wonderfully  fertile.  It  will  grow  big  crops  of  sugar- 
cane and  truck.  Many  buyers  will  be  disappointed 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  soil,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  conditions,  and  give  up  before  they 
have  learned  how  to  get  a  living  out  of  their  farm.s. 
Others  will  have  insufficient  capital,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  quit.  Most  of  these  lands  are  being  bought 
by  people  who  will  never  get  to  them.  They  will 
fail  to  carry  out  their  plans.  All  these  tracts  will 
soon  be  on  the  market,  and  the  price  will  drop. 
The  man  who  buys  as  a  speculation  will  have  to 
hold  for  vears  before  iie  will  get  an  advanced  price. 
The  insect  pest  will  be  unendurable  to  many  would- 
be  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a  time 
when  that  whole  section  will  be  a  great  garden, 
yielding  like  the  much-fabled  valley  of  the  Nile. 

May  I,  as  I  close,  call  attention  to  the  error  of 
your  friend  who  informed  you  that  the  government 
land  in  this  State  was  all  away  back  and  inaccessi- 
ble? That  is  true  as  a  general  proposition,  but, 
like  all  general  propositions,  it  breaks  down  when 
applied  to  particular  cases.  The  homesteads  near 
Denaud  are  close  to  the  river,  and  transportation 
is  good.  That  is  why  I  came  here.  My  KiO  acres  is 
a  mile  from  town,  and  a  good  river  on  which  ply 
several  daily  lines  of  boats.  Should  any  of  your 
readers  question  this,  let  them  come  and  see  for 
themselves.  I  like  the  land,  the  climate,  the  fruits, 
and  the  prospect. 

Denaud,  Fla.,  Oct.  3.  Frank  M.  Baldwin. 

Many  thanks,  friend  B.,  for  your  frank 
and  honest  statement;  and  I  hope  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  investing 
in  land  in  Florida  without  going  to  see  it 
will  read  your  article  several  times  over. 
Now,  although  you  do  not  say  so,  I  want  to 
suggest  that  the  mosquitoes  will  probably 
disappear  to  a  considerable  extent  as  civili- 
zation comes  in — at  least  if  the  people  avail 
themselves  of  the  modern  methods  of  head- 
ing them  off.  There  is  a  United  States  bul- 
letin, if  not  two  or  three  of  them,  on  this 
very  subject;  and  most  other  insect  pests 
maybe  considered  "preventable  diseases" 
if  they  are  promptly  taken  in  hand  and 
followed  up. 

"the  TRUTH"  ABOUT  BRADENTOWN  AND  MANATEE 
CO.,   FLA. 

Dear  Mr.  Root:— I  have  been  very  busy  for  some 
time;  and  when  the  last  copy  of  Gleanings  came  I 
did  not  get  hold  of  It  as  usual,  so  only  to-day  I 
found  Mr.  E.  M.  Graves'  article  about  Florida.  It 
has  so  many  errors  that  I  can  not  resist  saying  a 
few  words  In  reply.  Mr.  Graves  came  to  Florida  at 
about  the  age  of  70;  and  if  any  man  expects  to  go  to 
a  new  country  at  that  age  and  start  life  over  again 
and  make  money  the  first  year,  he  is  expecting  too 
much. 

He  says  that  a  man  has  "  slim  chances  for  mak- 
ing money  here."  From  1884  to  1898  I  lived  In  the 
West,  and  came  to  Florida  at  that   time.    I  am 
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sure  I  never  lived  anywhere  where  more  people 
made  a  fortune  from  nothing  in  ten  years  than 
here.  I  can  name  them  by  the  score.  By  a  fortune 
I  do  not  mean  great  wealth,  of  course,  but  a  compe- 
tence, say  from  SlO.OOO  to  835,000. 

Mr.  Graves  says  that  "  very  few  of  the  truck- 
growers  got  any  thina  (italics  mine)  out  of  their 
crops  last  season."  I  wonder  where  he  got  any 
such  information.  I  rented  45^4  acres  of  celery  land 
from  a  neighbor,  and  he  furnished  the  fertilizer, 
land,  celery-boards,  water,  etc,  and  I  did  all  the 
work  and  gave  him  half  the  net  proceeds.  His 
share  was  over  SlOO  an  acre.  I  did  much  better  on 
my  liome  farm,  and  many  celery-growers  did  far 
better  than  I  did.  although  quite  a  few  of  them  did 
lose  money.  Many  of  these  latter,  however,  did 
not  lose  their  own  money,  but  the  other  fellow's, 
generally  advanced  by  the  commission  men.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  man  who  had  any  capital,  and 
who  has  had  some  experience,  who  did  not  make 
better  than  expenses.  The  truckers  all  followed 
celery  with  other  crops  without  fertilizers,  and  pro- 
duced tomatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  etc.,  as  bountifully 
as  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  One  neighbor  raised 
250  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre— the  best  crop  I 
ever  saw,  north  or  south.  He  told  me  this  week 
that  he  got  81.00  a  bushel  for  all  of  them. 

Year  before  last  the  truckers  simply  coined 
money.  I  know  of  many  colored  men  who  did  not 
have  any  thing  when  the  season  opened,  but  who 
cleared  over  SIOOO  on  celery  alone,  all  the  money  to 
make  their  crops  having  been  advanced  by  com- 
mission men,  which  had  to  be  ijaid  back  first. 

Bradentown  is  the  most  prosperous  that  it  has 
been  for  eleven  years,  the  time  I  have  been  here. 
We  are  having  a  steady,  healthy  growth.  Money  is 
the  most  plentiful  that  I  have  ever  known.  The 
Bank  of  Manatee  has  nearly  8300,000  deposits,  and 
the  Bank  of  Bradentown,  a  newer  bank,  over 
8100,000.  Compare  this  with  other  towns  of  2000  pop- 
ulation, and  see  if  we  are  short  of  money.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  loaned  money  here  for  25  years 
told  me  the  other  day  that  many  of  his  clients 
wanted  to  pay  up  their  loans:  ihat  the  people  were 
getting  too  prosperous  to  need  money  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  This  is  a  new  country,  and  rates  of 
interest  are  high,  mostly  10  per  cent,  and  they  were 
just  as  high  when  I  was  a  boy  in  Illinois  and  Kan- 
sas twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  <  iraves  says  that  there  is  only  one  hard  road 
at  Bradentown.  That  road  is  fovir  miles  long,  and 
the  others  that  connect  with  it  on  many  streets 
and  roads  into  the  country  make  them  aggregate 
about  ten  miles,  and  the  county  has  just  bonded 
for  8250.000,  and  expects  to  be  able  to  build  with  this 
money  about  100  miles  more.  P'our  of  our  county 
towns  have  bonded,  and  expect  to  connect  with 
the  main  roads. 

AVhat  Mr.  Graves  says  about  Green  Cove  Springs 
is  doubtless  true,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of 
many  other  places  in  Florida.  I  came  from  such  a 
place  myself;  and  because  of  the  cold  there  I  emi- 
grated to  Bradentown,  but  we  could  not  get  arte- 
sian wells  there,  and  it  was  too  cold  for  winter 
gardens. 

1  am  always  advising  men  who  are  doing  well  in 
the  North,  and  who  with  their  families  are  well, 
not  to  give  vip  a  sure  thing  for  any  thing  else  any- 
where: but  the  truth  will  hurt  no  one. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Oct.  8,  1910.  E.  B.  Rood. 


SOMETHING  FROM  A  CHICKEN  MAN  AND  GAR- 
DENER. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root.— I  do  not  think  that  your  writings 
are  too  flowery  concerning  Florida.  As  you  know, 
I  have  been  here  winter  and  summer  for  five  years. 
I  came  here  from  New  York  (as  good  a  State  as 
there  is  in  the  Union),  but  would  not  go  back  to 
stay  for  any  thing:  and  I  am  not  the  only  one  ei- 
ther. But.  as  you  know,  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  come  here  expecting  to  get  rich  quick.  Some 
of  them  seem  to  think  that  they  can  take  their  lit- 
tle savings  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  hard  work  in 
the  North  and  come  down  here  and  sow  it  broad- 
cast, and  reap  from  ten  to  a  hundred  fold  the  first 
year,  without  stopping  to  consider  that  this  coun- 
try is  new  and  mosily  undeveloped,  and  that  con- 
ditions are  materially  different  here  both  in  regard 
to  soil  and  climate,  also  time  and  manner  of  mar- 
keting produce,  etc.  There  are  so  many  things  to 
learn  that  I  don't  feel  as  conceited  now  as  when  I 
first  came  here,  concerning  the  way  things  ought 
to  be  done:  but  one  thing  I  feel  sure  of,  and  that  is 


that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  wasted  on  fertil- 
izers here.  We  have,  as  you  know,  many  acres  of 
very  rich  land  in  Manatee  Co.  that  are  as  yet  un- 
touched by  plow  or  ax:  and  all  it  needs  is  to  be  put 
in  proper  shape  to  produce  good  crops  without 
much  commercial  fertilizer:  but  this  can  not  be 
done  in  one  or  two  years.  It  takes  time  and  much 
hard  work,  of  course.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
poor  land  here,  and  some  practically  worthless:  but 
I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  lands  here  can  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation  in  a  few  years  that 
will  pay  well. 

Of  course,  friend  Graves  finds  some  discouraging 
things,  or,  rather,  disagreeable  things,  about  travel- 
ing over  these  sandy  woods  and  roads,  and  fighting 
mosquitoes  at  the  .same  time:  but  these  are  things 
that  are  fast  improving  as  the  country  is  .settled. 
Although  we  have  not  many  miles  of  hard  road 
outside  the  city  we  expect  more  soon. 

As  for  mosquitoes,  they  are  bad  out  in  the  woods 
or  thick  hummocks  for  about  two  months  or  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season:  but  I  can  testify  that  they  are 
no  wor.se  in  Bradentown  than  in  many  places  in 
New  York:  and.  in  fact,  not  as  bad.  There  are 
plenty  of  houses  here  that  are  not  screened  at  all, 
and  good  ones  too.  Flies  are  not  nearly  as  numer- 
ous here  as  where  we  came  from:  and  climate  — 
well,  I  guess  there  is  none  better.  If  Mr.  G.  is  so 
disgusted  with  conditions  here,  why  is  he  building 
up  his  apiary  and  trying  to  buy  those  of  which  he 
had  charge  this  year?  He  doesn't  say  that  bee- 
keepiny  does  not  pay  here. 

He  cites  some  instances  in  which  truckers  lost 
money  last  year.  We  do  not  dispute  this,  but  we 
can  cite  plenty  who  did  clear  money  last  year,  poor 
as  the  prices  were:  and  I  am  reliably  informed  of 
one  man  who  banked  86000  from  five  acres  of  celery 
two  years  ago.  and  another  man  who  netted  85000 
from  eleven  acres  of  grape  fruit  the  same  year:  and 
still  there  are  others  who  say  that  these  things  do 
not  pay.  You  know,  Mr.  Koot,  something  of  what 
the  Atwood  Grove  pays.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  solid  grape-fruit  grove  in  the  world:  and  I 
believe  we  would  be  safe  in  estimating  its  average 
proceeds  for  .several  years  at  8500  per  acre.  It  may 
be  far  in  excess  of  this. 

With  regard  to  building  we  all  know  that  Braden- 
town is  steadily  growing — not  a  mushroom  growth, 
but  very  substantial  in  its  nature.  I  can  think  of 
about  15  new  buildings  started  since  last  April,  and 
built  during  the  summer,  when  there  is  usually  not 
much  doing  here.  But  this  is  a  lamentable  fact 
when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  houses.  A  hun- 
dred are  needed  right  now.  and  I  heard  a  reliable 
man  had  said  that  he  could  rent  a  thousand  cot- 
tages here  this  winter.  I  can't  see  why  people  are 
so  slow  to  build  except  that  they  are  using  their 
money  to  better  advantage. 

About  the  carpenters'  wages,  I  think  you  are  a 
little  high.  I  understand  that  the  schedule  is  40  cts. 
an  hour  for  8  hours,  and  brick-layers  45  cts.  per 
hour:  and  I  don't  think  there  is  an  idle  one  of  ei- 
ther kind  at  present. 

Well,  I  must  close  with  a  word  for  the  Florida 
summer  fruits.  I  think  they  are  grand,  especially 
the  mangoes  and  Avocado  pears. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Oct.  8.  J.  E.  Stanton. 


gardening  during  the  winter  time  in 
fi^orida;  some  suggestions  from 

THE   director  OF  THE   FLORIDA 
EXPERIMENT   STATION, 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  that  my 
good  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Rural  Ntir- 
Yorker,  owns  a  piece  of  land  near  mine,  in 
Putnam  Co.;  and  he  is  arranging  to  have 
it  occupied  this  winter  by  some  members 
of  his  family;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could 
suggest  a  good  book  applicable  to  Florida 
gardening  in  winter.  I  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  Prof.  Rolfs,  and  he  replies  as  below: 

University  of  P'r.oBiDA, ) 
agricultural  experiment  station.  ■ 
Gainesville,  August  31,  1910. ) 
Dear  Mr.  Root: — I  may  say  in  this  connection  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  book  published  that 
would  be  of  direct  service  to  the  young  man.    Flor- 
ida, as  you  know,  is  so  old  and  yet  .so  new.    The 
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modern  Florida  is  just  awakening,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  rather  sparse.  For  the  most  part,  those  of 
us  who  are  here  have  no  difficulty  in  making  ends 
meet,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  difficulty  in 
spending  all  the  money  that  we  actually  have,  and 
sometimes  that  which  is  in  sight;  consequently 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  priming  books 
at  private  expense.  The  sum  total  of  what  the 
State  does  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  rather  weak 
and  inefficient:  still,  when  we  compare  it  with  even 
such  rich  States  as  Ohio  we  find  that  we  are  prob- 
ably doing  more  per  capita,  at  least  more  per  cap- 
ita of  the  white  population,  than  even  Ohio,  and 
necessarily  we  are  not  quite  so  well  fixed  to  do  this 
work. 

If  the  land  you  have  at  Huntington  is  good  land, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  at  the  present  time  you 
can  sell  it  for  more  than  it  would  have  brought  at 
any  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  large  amount 
of  land  Is  being  boviglit  in  the  State,  but  mostly  by 
small  speculators,  many  of  whom  are  likely  to  lose 
practically  all  that  they  put  into  it. 

I  will  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  editor  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.  H.  RoL,FS,  Director. 


Mr.  H.  W.  CoUinauood: — Your  letter  of  August 
23  had  to  lie  on  my  desk  until  I  could  return  from 
some  farmers"  institute  work.  At  the  present  time 
I  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  would  be  of  direct 
value  to  one  of  your  boys.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  books  that  are  of  vaUie  in  an  indirect  way;  but 
I  judge  from  your  letter,  and  also  from  one  written 
by  you  to  Mr.  A,  I.  Root,  which  he  has  forwarded  to 
me  with  the  request  that  I  answer  it,  that  the  boy 
needs  direct  information  rather  than  suggestion. 

In  Putnam  Co.  I  think  it  will  be  safe  to  plant  at 
once  rutabagas,  turnips,  coUards,  cabbage,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  onion-sets,  lettuce,  radishes,  mustard, 
dwarf  Essex  rape,  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  and  kale, 
Xow.  this  is  a  very  large  list;  but  you  can  select 
from  this  those  that  would  most  nearly  meet  your 
needs.  The  rutabagas  are  likely  to  fall;  still,  the 
chances  of  succeeding  are  sufficiently  good  to  war- 
rant trying  them.  Turnips  are  pretty  sure  to  give 
you  a  nice  crop.  It  will  be  best  to  plant  some  of 
the  very  early  varieties,  and  also  some  of  the  later- 
ripening  varieties,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of 
them.  Collards  you  will  hardly  want  to  plant 
unless  you  wajit  it  for  poultry  and  cattle  feed.  Cab- 
bage should  be  set  out.  It  is  quite  probable  you 
can  get  good  plants  from  T.  K.  Ciodbey,  Waldo, 
Florida.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  get  any  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  or  not. 
Possibly  Mr.  Oodbe>  may  have  a  few.  but  I  doubt 
it.  Among  the  onions  it  wil'  be  best  to  get  the 
Bermuda  sets.  In  getting  these  sets  It  will  be 
advisable  to  grade  them  into  two  or  three  sizes, 
planting  the  larger  ones  separate  from  the  smaller. 
This  then  will  relieve  the  bed  in  which  the  larger 
ones  are  planted  wnile  the  smaller  ones  are  coming 
into  use.  Lettuce-plants  can  probably  be  obtained 
at  Palatka.  It  will  probably  not  be  advisable  to 
get  them  from  any  distance,  as  lettuce-plants  do 
not  take  kindly  to  shipping,  and  then  the  plants 
can  be  raised  so  quickly  from  the  seed-bed. 

In  the  case  of  mustard,  it  will  be  more  desirable 
to  make  repeated  sowings — that  is,  if  the  family  is 
fond  of  the  vegetable.  When  it  gets  too  hard  for 
table  use,  it  can,  of  course,  be  u.sed  for  feeding 
stock  on  the  farm.  Dwarf  Essex  rape  should  be 
sown,  by  all  means.  It  will  be  best  to  sow  consider- 
ably more  than  can  be  used.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances you  will  get  a  good  yield  of  this  veg- 
etable. All  farm  stock  is  fond  of  it.  and  it  makes 
one  of  the  best  greens  for  family  use.  When  it  is 
tender  and  succulent  it  approaches  cabbage  in 
flavor  and  taste.  In  the  case  of  beets  it  will  be  best 
to  sow  early-maturing  varieties,  and  also  varieties 
that  are  a  little  longer  In  maturing,  or  else  make 
repeated  sowings  of  the  early-maturing  varieties. 
The  question  as  to  whether  you  should  sow  carrots 
or  not  will  all  depend  upon  whether  the  family  is 
fond  of  this  vegetable.  Spinach  is  so  largely  used 
that  there  is  hardly  any  need  of  putting  a  question 
with  this.  It  is  not  planted  extensively  in  Florida, 
because  it  is  hardy  enough  to  grow  further  north, 
and  then  we  have  so  many  other  plants  that  give 
us  greens  during  the  winter  that  there  is  very  little 
local  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetables  that  I  have  named 
above  I  would  urge  you  strongly  to  put  out  a  nice 
patch  of  Klondike  strawberries.  It  need  not  be  a 
large  plot.    My  bed  last  year  was  contained  in  an 


area  of  about  20x25  feet.  It  gave  us  ripe  strawber- 
ries from  January  to  June.  During  a  large  part  of 
the  season  we  had  more  strawberries  than  the  fam- 
ily of  four  could  use.  This  small  bed  contained 
about  800  plants.  The  soil,  of  course,  was  in  perfect 
condition,  and  I  had  plenty  of  water  for  the  dry 
weather.  The  plants  were  set  out  in  October,  and, 
as  stated  above,  the  first  strawberries  were  ripe  in 
January.  At  Gainesville  we  had  some  very  cold 
weather  last  year — in  fact,  the  coldest  that  we  have 
had  in  about  fifteen  years.  The  plants,  however, 
were  covered  with  a  single  thickness  of  unbleached 
domestic.  While  this  did  not  protect  all  of  the 
bloom  during  the  very  cold  weather,  it  protected 
the  berries  that  had  set. 

One  word  in  regard  to  fertilizer;  As  you  are  liv- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  you  are  doubtless  fully  up  on 
the  fertilizer  question.  We  believe  here  that  the 
organic  ammonias  are  quite  preferable  for  the  gen- 
eral formula,  and  that  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  needed 
for  reinforcing  this  to  give  the  plants  some  nitro- 
gen that  is  immediately  available. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  you  have  some  arrange- 
ments whereby  this  garden  can  be  irrigated.  If 
this  is  the  case  you  will  find  that  it  will  require 
only  a  small  area  to  supply  all  the  vegetables  that 
can  be  used.  If  there  is  no  way  of  irrigating  the 
garden  cheaply,  a  great  many  disappointments  are 
likely  to  occur,  e.specially  if  October  and  November 
turn  out  to  be  dry  months, 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  Director. 


Poultry  Department 

By  A.  I.  Root 


ROOFLESS    POULTRY -HOUSES   FOR  FLORIDA 
AND  OTHER  SOUTHERN   CLIMES,    ETC. 

We  have  wireless  telegraphy,  lampless 
brooders  for  chickens,  and  why  not  have 
"roofless"  poultry-houses,  especially  down 
south?  Our  readers  may  remember  we  have 
had  several  articles  already  from  Florida 
people  on  this  subject;  therefore  we  can  af- 
ford to  read  carefully  and  attentively  the 
following  from  our  old  and  able  friend  Ir- 
ving Keck: 

Dear  Bro.  Root: — I  have  been  greatly  interested 
of  late  in  the  Home  papers.  I  am  glad  to  see  your 
stand  on  the  land  games  that  are  being  worked  on 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  conditions.  If  men 
will  come  to  Florida,  spend  a  year  workingforsome 
native  who  has  made  a  success,  he  will  know  a  lot 
about  P'lorida  conditions  that  no  land  agent  can 
tell  him.  and  he  will  know  whether  he  wants  to  sac- 
rifice a  home  north,  and  come  and  join  with  us 
here.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  here  over  25  years, 
and  expect  to  end  my  days  here;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  folks  paying  big  prices  for  land  that  wiU  not 
sprout  peas.  There  is  good  land  in  Florida,  and 
there  is  lots  about  as  poor  as  can  be  found,  and  often 
the  two  kinds  are  not  tea  rods  apart. 

Now  to  your  chicken  question.  I  will  give  the  ex- 
perience of  a  neighbor,  call  him  Smith.  That  is  not 
his  name,  and  I  have  no  permission  to  quote  him, 
so  I  will  call  him  Smith.  Smith  was  born  in  South 
Carolina;  when  a  young  man  he  went  to  Montana 
and  officiated  as  cowboy  and  bronco-buster  till 
pneumonia  got  him  two  or  three  times,  wlien  the 
doctors  hustled  him  to  a  warmer  climate  and  gave 
him  six  months  to  make  his  will  and  get  things  in 
shape.  As  he  had  spent  his  money  on  those  doctors 
it  did  not  take  long  to  "shape"  his  affairs,  and  a 
will  was  something  he  had  always  had;  so  a  dozen 
years  ago  he  landed  in  Florida  about  ten  miles  from 
me.  He  looked  over  the  situation,  and  said,  "May 
be  I'll  fool  the  doctors  yet."  and  went  to  work  with 
vegetables,  oranges,  and  chickens.  Well,  two  years 
ago  he  sold  one  of  his  places  for  tnenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  has  a  place  about  two  miles  from  me  that 
I  am  sure  will  take  SoOOO  to  bu.v,  and  he  is  alive,  and 
somftimes  very  tnuch  alive,  yet.  Xow  for  some  of 
the  things  he  has  worked  out  under  Florida  condi- 
tions, for  tho.se  who  are  in  the  chicken  business  in 
Florida  know  that  lice,  mites,  and  stick-tights  are 
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"  always  with  us  "  with  roup,  sorehead,  pip,  snakes, 
hawks,  owls,  possums,  skunks,  cats,  rats,  boys,  and 
darkies  thrown  in  to  make  things  spicy  and  enter- 
taining:, and  to  give  variety.  Smith  lays  this  down 
as  a  foundation  fact  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  for  a 
minute — keep  your  chickens  from  under  shedn.  stabler, 
or  a  shelter  of  any  kind;  and,  next  in  importance,  do 
not  let  them  scratch  In  their  droppings — the  two 
things  he  considers  absolutely  essential. 

His  methods  may  interest  you.  In  a  month  now 
he  will  set.  say,  half  a  dozen  hens.  When  they 
hatch  he  will  put  coops  along  the  timber  adjoining 
the  creek,  and  on  the  back  of  each  little  chicken's 
head  will  be  a  spot  of  syrup  with  crystals  of  strych- 
nine crushed  and  mixed  in  the  syrup.  If  there  is 
not  much  rain  this  syrup  will  be  there  for  a  month. 
If  the  chicks  are  out  in  the  wet  grass,  then  it  will 
have  to  be  renewed.  Whenever  a  hawk  gets  one  of 
these  chickens  it  means  a  dead  hawk,  sure.  This  is 
preparatory  to  setting  the  incubators  going,  say 
Jan.  1;  and  if  a  possum  or  polecat  gets  one  of  these 
little  fellows,  it  means  one  less  to  prey  on  the  main 
crop  of  chickens.  When  the  chickens  come  by  the 
hundreds  they  are  put  in  brooders,  and  sheltered 
in  movable  pens,  so  as  to  be  on  fresh  ground  every 
few  days;  then,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  rape,  and  such 
crops  are  kept  coming  all  the  time  so  as  to  have  an 
abundance  of  green  feed.  When  they  are  feathered 
out,  the  cockerels,  except  those  reserved  for  breed- 
ers, are  separated,  and  pushed  for  all  they  are  worth, 
and  sold  as  broilers  it  Tampa  mainly. 

The  pullets  are  put  in  coops  about  6x10,  boarded  6 
ft.  high  on  the  north  and  west  to  break  the  cold 
winds:  wire  netting  on  the  east  and  south  io  give 
the  early  sun,  and  ventilation;  and  a  wire  netting 
for  a  roof.  The  only  I'eason  for  this  is  that  owls  and 
the  colored  brother  are  not  so  likely  to  have  fried 
chicken.  Say  25  pullets  are  put  to  each  of  these 
colony  houses,  shut  up  for  a  week;  after  that  they 
will  always  go  to  their  own  house.  An  opening  is 
left  on  the  north,  say  6x12  inches,  on  a  level  with 
the  roosts,  and  a  board  projects,  say,  18  inches.  If 
a  possum  comes  along  he  does  not  see  why  he  can 
not  get  through  the  wire  netting,  walks  around  the 
house,  but  never  sees  the  opening  above  his  head. 
In  the  afternoon  a  board  long  enough  to  make  an 
easy  incline  is  placed,  one  end  on  the  ground,  the 
other  on  this  projecting  board,  and  the  chickens  go 
to  bed  without  any  further  attention  except  to 
throw  the  incline  down  so  the  possums  can't  use  it, 
and  in  the  morning  they  need  no  attention,  for  they 
simply  come  out  on  this  projecting  board  and  goto 
the  grove  and  feed. 

Two  roosts  are  in  each  house  with  24-inch  wire 
netting  on  the  inside,  and  the  same  right  under  the 
roosts.  The  droppings  fall  through,  and  are  collect- 
ed every  few -days;  and  the  houses  are  not  so  heav.v 
but  they  can  be  handled  and  moved  if  desirable. 
They  are  placed  in  the  orange-grove,  and  in  feeding 
he  manages  so  thf  droppings  are  scattered,  and  the 
fertilizer  question  is  solved  for  him. 

The  grove  is  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  and 
the  trees  and  weeds  furnish  shelter  from  the  sun, 
rains,  and  hawks.  As  he  said,  a  White  Leghorn 
in  a  hard  rain  will  stand  under  an  orange-tree,  and 
It  will  straighten  itself  till  ii  is  not  much  thicker 
than  a  shingle,  and  the  rain  does  not  hurt  it. 

For  nests,  he  has  them  placed  side  by  side,  about 
50  of  them,  say  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  with  a  shed 
I'oof  over  them,  say  3  ft.  wide,  highest  in  front,  to 
shelter  the  hens  from  the  sun.  and  to  keep  a  shower 
from  staining  the  eggs.  Porcelain  nest-eggs  are 
used,  and  eggs  gathered  every  day  packed  in  12-doz. 
cases,  and  shipped  to  Tampa.  His  In.structions  to 
the  man  who  handles  his  eggs  at  Tampa  are:  "  If  a 
man  comes  in  and  claims  he  found  a  stale  egg  In 
one  of  my  cases,  give  him  the  case  and  the  eggs; 
don't  take  a  cent  for  them;  but  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  sell  that  man  another  egg,  for  he  has 
lied,  and  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  a 
man." 

I  said,  "Suppose  a  hen  steals  a  nest." 

"Those  eggs  always  go  to  the  kitchen;  and  we  set- 
tle right  here  whether  they  are  siale  or  not,  so  I  ab- 
solutely know  that  every  egg  that  goes  into  a  case 
has  been  laid  that  day." 

He  says  if  he  were  physically  able  he  would  grow 
all  his  own  feed — corn,  oats,  rye,  millet,  sorghum, 
Kafir  corn,  rice,  etc.;  but  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
a  hired  hand,  has  no  boys  of  his  own.  and  he  and 
the  wife  do  the  work.  The  nests  are  made  of  pine 
straw  and  tobacco-stems.  The  pine  straw  is  renew- 
ed every  week;  the  old  straw  is  buried. 

Well,  as  to  results,  last  spring  he  hatched   1500 


chickens;  has  now  between  600  and  700  hens  begin- 
ning to  l.ay,  and  has  not  had  a  sick  chicken. 

He  feeds  once  a  day  all  they  will  eat  that  day,  and 
keeps  dry  mash  before  them  in  hoppers.  I  said, 
"  What  Is  the  result  financially  ?  " 

His  reply  was.  "Mr.  Keck,  my  hens  are  the  best- 
paying  investment  I  have." 

So  I  had  to  draw  my  own  conclusions;  but  an  in- 
valid who,  in  a  dozen  years,  can  clean  up  $25,000  has 
soHje  things  that  are  making  money.  Now  as  you 
have  said,  it  is  the  man.  Others  will  tell  you, 
"Chickens  eat  their  heads  ofT,"  and  right  on  this 
place  he  had  a  renter,  before  he  sold  his  other  grove, 
who  kept  chickens  and  had  to  buy  eggs  and  chick- 
ens for  his  own  tible;  and  the  place  was  "seeded 
down  "  to  all  sorts  of  vermin,  but  they  surely  are 
not  there  now. 

I  hope  I  have  not  wearied  you;  but  this  is  the  work 
of  a  practical  man  who  started  in  a  small  way  and 
has  gradually  grown  to  a  good  paying  profitable 
business;  and  if,  through  you.  It  will  be  helpful  to 
others  trying  Florida  conditions  I  will  have  been 
repaid. 

Mrs  K.  and  I  had  hoped  to  meet  you  and  the  good 
wife  last  winter,  but  did  not  see  how  we  could  both 
leave  at  once. 

I  have  read  Terry's  health-book  with  great  interest. 
I  loaned  it  to  a  lady  friend  who  was  in  a  desperate 
condition.  I  told  her  if  she  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  in  self-denial  I  believed  there  was  help  for  her. 
She  read  and  reread,  again  and  again,  and  said  she 
was  willing,  and  she  is  now  the  marvel  of  her 
friends.  I  have  been  looking  for  you  to  get  astride 
the"Baccali  Bulgaricus"  and  apply  whip  and  spur. 
I  am  sure  you  have  ridden  less  worthy  hobbies.  It 
is  the  germ  that  prevents  auto  Intoxication.  The 
Battle  Creek  people  offer  It  under  the  trade  name 
of  "yougart."  I  believe  you  would  find  it  of  great 
help  to  you.  It  surely  has  done  wonders  for  me.  It 
is  Mlcknekofl's  lactic-acid  ferment,  and  it  pre  ents 
the  formation  of  ptomaln  poisons  In  the  colon  :and 
from  what  I  know  of  your  case,  there  is  the  founda- 
tion of  .your  troubles. 

Bowling  Green,  Fla.,  Sept.  30.        Irving  Keck. 

Friend  Keck,  we  are  greatly  rejoiced  to 
know  that  "brother  Smith"  has  succeeded 
in  fighting  off  the  great  white  plague;  but 
the  question  may  be  asked  whether  it  was 
the  genial  Florida  climate  or  the  "chicken  " 
business.  Perhaps  it  was  a  combination  of 
the  two.  There  is  a  good  moral  to  it,  any 
way.  The  i)lan  for  applying  strychnine  is 
indeed  a  novel  one;  but  I  think  I  should 
prefer  a  fence  with  one-inch  netting,  for 
the  lower  two  feet,  to  strychnine.  Perhaps 
both  would  be  a  good  thing.  His  plan  of 
letting  the  chickens  get  out  of  and  into  the 
poultry-house  without  permitting  night 
l^rowlers  to  get  in  is  also  ingenious.  Since 
you  mention  it,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  never 
tliought  of  it  before.  We  have  always  per- 
mitted our  chickens  to  scratch  over  their 
own  droppings.  In  fact,  I  supposed  that 
was  a  shrewd  invention  of  mine,  and  with 
very  small  chicks,  and  plenty  of  chaff  or 
shredded  alfalfa  for  litter,  I  hardly  think 
the  droppings  can  do  any  harm.  But  I  will 
proceed  to  test  your  suggestion.  The  fact 
that  he  and  liis  wife  do  all  the  work  with- 
out any  hired  help  is  an  item  of  great  im- 
portance just  now  when  labor  is  so  high.  I 
have  felt  sure  all  along  that  chickens  could 
be  so  managed,  even  in  Florida,  that  you 
need  not  have,  as  you  state  it,  "a  sick 
chicken."  Amen  to  your  remarks  in  regard 
to  self-denial  in  connection,  with  Terry's 
teachings. 
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I  like  your  paper  very  much.  It  Is  the  first  paper 
I  have  seen  that  would  go  lor  all  the  humbugs  and 
systems.    I  have  tried  the  most  of  them. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  .lune  27.       Richard  Ostrom. 
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Editorial 


We  should  like  to  see  the  question  of  set- 
tling-tank vs.  strainers  in  the  extracting- 
yard  discussed.  Or  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  better? 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  move  your  bees 
from  one  portion  of  an  apiary  to  another. 
8ee  editorial  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  15,  p.  645, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


SYRUP  TO   FEED  BEES. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  do  not  give  any 
syrup  thinner  than  two  and  one-half  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water,  boiling  hot;  and  it 
should  be  well  stirred.  If  the  weather  is  a 
little  cool,  feed  this  while  hot. 


SIZE  OF  ENTRANCES   FOR  OUTDOOR  WIN- 
TERING. 

Mr.  Ira  D.  Bartlett,  of  East  Jordan, 
Mich.,  who  makes  a  practice  of  wintering 
outdoors  in  large  packing-boxes,  recom- 
mends, in  the  Revieto,  an  entrance  YiX-^yi. 
This  dovetails  very  nicely  with  our  experi- 
ence here  in  Medina,  with  this  difference: 
We  recommend  in  the  case  of  extra-strong 
colonies  a  little  wider  entrance,  and  for  five 
or  six  frame  colonies  a  slightly  narrower 
one.  

ARE   BEES   MORE  HOSTILE  TO   BLACK  THAN 
TO  WHITE   CLOTHING? 

On  p.  71(i  of  this  issue  our  New  England 
correspondent  somewhat  doubts  the  oft-re- 
l)eated  statement  that  bees  are  much  more 
inclined  to  be  cross  to  persons  in  dark  cloth- 
ing rather  than  light.  He  believes  that 
bees  become  "educated"  to  the  clothing  a 
person  wears.  Wonder  if  he  is  right.  We 
should  like  to  see  this  question  discussed. 
In  this  connection  it  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  our  corresi)ondents  related  how 
two  dogs  came  into  a  bee-yard  when  the 
bees  w^ere  not  in  the  best  of  humor  —  one  of 
them  a  black  dog  and  the  other  a  white  one. 
The  bees  furiously  attacked  the  black  dog 
but  paid  hardly  any  attention  to  the  white 
one.  Was  this  a  case  of  "education"  or 
what?  ______^ 

ASTER     HONEY     ALL     RIGHT     FOR     WINTER 
STORES. 

In  certain  seasons  some  of  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  Northern  Michigan  have  found  that 


severe  winter  losses  followed  when  aster 
honey  was  the  chief  winter  supply  of  stores. 
The  honey  may  differ  in  different  localities, 
but  there  may  also  be  some  other  condition 
that  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Perhaps  aster  honey  is  not  suitable  for  a 
winter  that  is  long  and  severe,  with  prac- 
tically no  days  for  flight.  We  have  just 
heard  from  Mr.  C.  Raney,  Petersburg, 
Tenn.,  who  had  written  us  some  time  pre- 
vious that  his  combs  were  full  of  aster  hon- 
ey, and  he  now  says  that  colonies  in  his  lo- 
cality winter  well  on  aster  honey,  for  it  does 
not  crystallize  until  it  is  a  year  old.  The 
winters  in  Tennessee  are  undoubtedly  much 
more  open,  and  give  more  chances  for 
cleansing  flights. 

MORE     IN    REGARD     TO    MOVING     COLONIES 
SHORT   DISTANCES   IN  THE   SAME   YARD. 

We  have  had  such  good  success  in  mov- 
ing colonies  a  few  rods  without  having  the 
bees  return  to  the  old  location  that  we  think 
the  advice  sometimes  given  to  move  colo- 
nies a  couple  of  miles,  temporarily,  and  then 
later  bring  them  back  to  the  new  location 
in  the  old  yard,  is  now  entirely  unnecessary. 
In  the  moving  that  we  did,  as  mentioned  p. 
645,  Oct.  15,  about  a  dozen  colonies  were 
taken  away  from  the  north  side  of  a  tree 
and  carried  to  the  south  part  of  the  apiary. 
The  hives  had  been  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  around  the  tree,  and  all  were  remov- 
ed except  those  on  the  east  and  south  side 
of  the  tree.  As  mentioned  in  the  editorial 
above  referred  to,  we  smoked  the  bees  thor- 
oughly and  pounded  the  hives  vigorously 
in  moving,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
bees  filled  up  before  flying. 

After  about  two  weeks,  when  we  again 
had  occasion  to  go  to  this  yard  we  found 
that  the  hive  on  the  east  side  next  to  the 
place  where  the  other  hives  had  formerly 
stood,  contained  rather  more  bees  than  it 
did  originally,  showing  that  a  few  had  gone 
back  to  the  old  location;  and,  not  being 
able  to  find  the  hive,  they  had  gone  into 
the  one  nearest.  This  only  goes  to  show 
that,  when  hives  are  moved  in  this  way,  no 
one  hive  should  be  left  very  near  the  old  lo- 
cation unless  rt  contains  a  weak  colony  that 
should  be  strengthened.  But  practically  all 
the  few  bees  that  return  are  old  bees  any 
way,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  colo- 
nies that  lost  them  will  suffer  much,  or 
the  colony  that  gained  them  be  much  ahead 
in  the  long  run.  Of  course  we  are  referring 
now  to  moving  that  is  done  in  the  fall  of 
the  year. 
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THOSE    "MOVING     PICTURES"     FOR    GLEAN- 
INGS. 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  first  of  our  series 
of  "moving  pictures,"  showing  Mr.  S.  D. 
Chapman  in  the  act  of  hiving  a  swarm  of 
bees.  In  our  next  we  shall  show  Mr.  R.  F. 
Holtermann  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  bees 
to  the  cellar.  His  method  of  picking  up 
his  big  twelve-frame  hives  is  simple  and 
easy,  and  we  shall  show  our  friend  in  the 
act  of  handling  those  big  hives. 

The  fact  is,  he  made  us  a  short  visit  at 
Medina  this  fall;  and  while  here  we  availed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  catching  him 
in  a  series  of  "moving  pictures."  He  then 
suggested  that  his  method  of  carrying  bees 
into  the  cellar,  or  carrying  them  out,  for 
that  matter,  might  prove  helpful  to  our 
readers.  We  hunted  up  a  twelve-frame  hive 
and  caught  him  in  several  poses. 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  get  the 
matter  before  our  readers  in  an  earlier  issue. 
AVhile  most  bees  will  be  in  the  cellar  by 
Dec.  1,  the  information  will  be  valuable  in 
showing  how  to  take  bees  out  of  the  cellar. 

In  our  Dec.  15th  issue  we  shall  show  not 
only  E.  D.  Townsend  but  others  in  "mov- 
ing-picture" acts.  From  that  time  on,  the 
"moving-pictures"  will  be  a  special  feature 
of  Gleanings  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  right  here  that, 
when  we  say  "moving  pictures,"  we  mean  a 
series  of  snapshots  showing  each  separate 
step  in  any  operation.  The  object  of  these 
pictures  is  to  show  how  to  perform  many  of 
I  the  manipulations  in  a  bee-yard  to  the  bus^  y 
man  who  has  not  the  time  to  read  through 
a  long  description. 


EIGHT   OR  TEN   FRAME   HIVES;   A  PLEA   FOR 

STANDARDIZATION   IN   HIVES   AND 

SHIPPING-CASES. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  page  730,  our  old 
correspondent  R.  C.  Aikin  goes  into  quite 
an  extended  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
finally  winds  up  with  a  plea  for  two  brood- 
chambers  of  eight-frame  I^angstroth  capaci- 
ty, one  placed  on  top  of  the  other.  Our 
older  readers  will  remember  that,  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  we  advocated 
this  very  thing;  that  is,  we  took  the  ground 
that  the  eight-frame  brood-nest  was  not 
large  enough  for  a  good  vigorous  queen; 
that  we  found  it  an  advantage  to  run  our 
comb-honey  colonies  in  two  eight-frame 
bodies  up  until  the  main  honey-flow  was 
on.  We  then  removed  one  of  the  stories, 
placing  most  of  the  brood  in  the  brood- 
chamber  left  on  the  old  stand.  The  other 
combs  were  then  distributed  among  colonies 
not  up  to  comb-honey  pitch-  This  neces- 
sarily left  a  very  large  force  of  bees  that 
could  hardly  be  accommodated  in  the  one 
brood-nest.  By  giving  one  or  two  supers, 
one  of  them  an  extracting-super  and  the 
other  a  comb-honey  super,  we  were  able  to 
accommodate  all  the  bees.  The  colony 
would  immediately  go  to  work  in  the  ex- 
tracting-super, and  as  soon  as  it  was  nicely 
started  this  was  taken  away,  when  the  bees 


were  forced  to  go  to  work  in  the  sections. 
Sometimes  an  extra  comb-honey  super  was 
given,  and  sometimes  the  colony  was  al- 
lowed to  have  only  one  super. 

The  plan  worked  beautifully.  We  secured 
tremendously  strong  colonies,  and  that  is 
just  what  every  comb-honey  producer  knows 
we  must  have  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey.  But  we  found  in  later  years  that 
two  ten-frame  brood-chambers  can  be  work- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  the  result  will  be 
just  as  satisfactory.  While  it  may  be  ar- 
gued that  twenty  frames  is  too  much  for 
any  queen,  we  may  also  say  that  a  sixteen- 
frame  capacity  is  also  too  large  for  the  aver- 
age good  queen.  But  the  tendency  nowa- 
days is  more  and  more  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted.  The  general  public  is  be- 
ginning to  have  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
honey  in  the  liquid  form.  Before  the  enac- 
ment  of  national  and  State  pure-food  laws, 
many  people  would  not  buy  extracted  hon- 
ey, fearing  that  they  were  paying  a  big 
jirice  for  a  lot  of  tasteless  glucose  or  corn 
syrup;  but  during  the  later  years  all  this  is 
changed.  Certainly  the  ten-frame  is  better 
than  the  eight-frame  hive  for  extracted  hon- 
ey. Since  honey  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  why  not  get  into  the  band- 
wagon of  ten-frame-hive  users? 

We  have  also  observed  that  the  average 
beginner  and  farmer  bee-keeper  will  do  bet- 
ter with  a  ten-frame  hive  than  with  an 
eight-frame  —  certainly  better  if  he  works  a 
single  brood-chamber  to  the  colony.  We 
notice,  too,  that  the  majority  of  large  pro- 
ducers are  working  over  to  the  ten-frame 
size.  If  they  have  not  already  changed, 
they  virtually  say  that,  if  they  were  to  start 
again,  they  would  adopt  the  ten-frame  rath- 
er than  the  eight-frame.  There  are  some 
others  who  say  that  the  ten-frame  is  not  big 
enough,  and  that  they  must  have  12's.  To 
accommodate  these  latter  people,  ten-frame 
Jumbo  hives  were  made,  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  the  Langstroth,  with  this  excep- 
tion: The  frames  are  2>^  inches  deeper, 
making  an  equivalent  of  twelve-frame 
J^angstroth  standard-depth  capacity. 

There  come  times  in  seasons  when  a  sin- 
gle brood-chamber  will  give  better  results 
than  one  brood-chamber  on  top  of  another 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  large  brood- 
nest.  It  is  then  that  a  ten-frame  hive 
stands  out  clearly  ahead  of  a  single  eight- 
frame  brood-chamber. 

Another  thing,  during  all  these  years  we 
learned  that  the  colonies  in  the  eight-frame 
hives  very  often  go  into  winter  quarters 
very  short  of  stores,  when  ten-frame  hives 
would  have  enough.  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  had  to  caution  beginners  who  were 
using  the  Danzenbaker  hive,  which  is  the 
same  capacity  as  the  eight  frame  Dovetail- 
ed, to  make  sure  that  their  colonies  have 
sufficient  stores  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ordinary 
ten-frame  capacity  will  usually  have  enough 
if  there  is  any  kind  of  fall  flow  to  carry  the 
bees  through  at  least  until  the  next  spring 
or  until  the  next  flow  comes  on. 
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Right  here  it  may  be  asked,  on  the  part 
of  the  professional  old  timer,  "Why  should 
he  be  compelled  to  use  a  hive  better  adapt- 
ed to  beginners,  when  he  from  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  can  work  a  smaller 
hive  to  better  advantage? ' '  We  have  travel- 
ed a  good  many  thousands  of  miles  among 
bee-keepers,  and  have  been  surprised  again 
and  again  to  find  the  old  veterans  are  just 
the  very  chaps,  sometimes,  who  will  allow 
their  bees  to  go  into  winter  quarters  with 
insufficient  stores.  The  fact  is,  they  very 
often  have  not  time  to  go  to  the  distant 
outyards  and  give  their  hives  the  needed 
attention.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  if 
these  same  men  had  larger  hives  that  would 
be  more  nearly  automatic,  that  would  not 
require  so  much  "eternal  vigilance"  and 
fussing? 

Then  it  very  often  happens  that  this  same 
veteran,  in  the  midst  of  a  good  honey-flow, 
finds  himself  short  of  hives  and  supers.  If 
he  has  only  eight-frame  hives  he  is  going 
to  lose  either  two  frames  of  brood  or  two 
frames  of  honey.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  a  brood-nest  should  be  suf- 
ficient unto  itself  in  a  single  section  rather 
than  to  make  it  necessary  to  have  to  use 
two  hives  or  two  brood-chambers  in  order 
to  secure  sufficient  capacity. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  most  that  is  said 
in  favor  of  the  ten-frame  would  apply  with 
greater  force  to  the  twelve-frame  or  the 
.Jumbo  hive  of  equal  capacity.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  ten-frame  is  about  all 
one  can  handle,  so  far  as  lifting  is  concern- 
ed, and  that  the  twelve-frame  is  just  enough 
heavier  "to  break  the  camel's  back,"  should 
we  not  rather  stick  to  the  standard  —  that 
is,  standard  all  over  the  United  States  — 
rather  than  take  something  that  is  odd- 
sized  or  irregular? 

It  would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  industry  if  all  the  hives  in  this  coun- 
try were  standard.  What  do  we  find  to- 
day? Here  is  Mr.  Jones,  who,  we  will  say, 
started  with  ten-frame  hives.  He  kept  on 
increasing  until  he  had  two  or  three  hun- 
dred colonies.  His  business  grows,  and  in 
the  meantime  his  less  successful  neighbors 
want  to  sell  out  to  him.  Most  of  them 
have  eight-frame  hives,  and  some  of  them 
have  something  else.  The  bees  are  offered 
to  him  very  low,  and  he  buys  them  out. 
Now,  what  has  he  in  his  yard?  A  mixture 
of  odds  and  ends.  Almost  any  large  pro- 
ducer in  the  country  has  this  condition  to 
contend  with,  not  because  it  is  of  his  own 
seeking,  but  because  he  was  compelled  by 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  buy  out  those 
around  him. 

The  management  of  this  journal  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  be  saving  thousands  of 
dollars,  not  only  to  the  bee-keepers  but  to 
the  supply -manufacturer,  to  enco\;rage 
standardization;  and  while  this  policy  may 
be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  our  previous 
policies,  we  feel  it  is  none  too  late  to  mend. 
If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  many  of  our  larg- 
est producers  were  changing  from  eight  to 
ten  frame  hives,  and  we  were  not  also  just 


as  sure  that  the  average  farmer  bee-keeper 
and  beginner  would  do  better  with  the  ten- 
frame  hive  rather  than  eight-frame,  the  sit- 
uation would  be  dififerent.  As  it  is,  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  steer  the  beginner,  at  least, 
right. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  SHIPPING-CASES. 

In  this  general  connection  there  is  almost 
as  much  reason  why  the  general  bee-keep- 
ing public  should  adopt  standard  shipping- 
cases.  What  is  the  sense  in  having,  for  ex- 
ample, two  and  three  row  r2-lb.  single-tier 
shipping-cases?  W^hy  not  adopt  one  or  the 
other?  What  do  we  find  on  the  market  to- 
day? A  double-tier  24-lb.  shipping-case,  a 
single-tier  24-lb.  shipping-case,  a  12-lb.  two- 
row  and  a  12-lb.  three-row  shipping-case,  a 
25-lb.  five-row  shipping-case,  all  for  the 
same  sections.  Every  dealer  must  carry  a 
stock  of  all  these,  and  this  stock  is  made 
the  larger  from  the  fact  that  we  have  4X 
sections.  Ideal  sections,  and  4X5  sections. 
This  is  aggravated  again  by  different  widths 
of  sections  of  these  three  different  sizes. 
Now,  somebody  must  pay  for  this  multiplici- 
ty and  confusion.  If  the  bee-keeping  fra- 
ternity could  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
standard  shipping -cases,  12-lb.,  and  one 
standard  24-lb.,  it  would  save  materially  in 
the  cost  of  the  cases;  and,  what  is  more, 
buyers  generally  would  be  able  to  quote 
prices  on  uniform  packages. 

Perhaps  the  same  argument  might  apply 
with  reference  to  sections,  and  so  on  it  goes. 
In  a  word,  we  are  pleading  for  iiniformity . 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  nothing  on 
the  market  except  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hives.  Mr.  .James  Heddon  and  some  of  his 
followers  favored  the  eight-frame.  Gradu- 
ally some  of  the  manufacturers  adopted  the 
eight-frame,  we  among  the  rest.  We  have 
been  convinced  that  it  was  a  mistake.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  fraternity  at 
large  if  it  had  stuck  to  the  original  ten- 
frame  hive.  We  can  always  make  an  eight 
out  of  a  ten  frame,  but  we  can  not  convert  an 
eight  into  a  ten  frame  except  by  the  awk- 
ward manipulation  of  another  hive-body  of 
eight-frame  capacity.  If  we  have  an  eight- 
frame  hive,  and  the  bees  want  ten  frames, 
there  is  a  lot  of  vacant  space  left  in  another 
eight-frame  hive-body  placed  on  top,  which 
the  cluster  must  warm  up  somehow.  They 
simply  can  not  warm  it,  and,  consequently, 
brood-rearing  during  cool  nights  receives  a 
check. 

The  time  is  coming,  we  believe,  when  the 
laws  of  the  country  will  compel  automobile 
manufacturers  to  use  standard  nuts  and 
bolts.  A  good  many  of  them,  as  we  happen 
to  know,  are  using  special  threads,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  a  repair  part  is  to  send  a 
telegram  and  then  wait  several  days  before 
the  express  companies  can  deliver  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  arguments  might  be  produced 
favoring  a  standard.  If  the  ten-frame 
Langstroth  brood-nest  were  very  badly  pro- 
portioned (but  the  facts  do  not  seem  to 
prove  it) ,  then  it  might  seem  advisable  to 
adopt  some  other  form. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


M.  T.  Pritchard,  glad  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion that  brought  out  those  important  facts, 
page  661.  That  difference  in  temperature  is 
very  important,  and  I  don't  recall  seeing  it 
in  print  before. 

In  this  locality  I  wouldn't  want  less 
than  80  lbs.  of  honey  for  outdoor  wintering; 
and  if  so  unfortunate  as  to  feed  very  late, 
and  had  no  honey,  I'd  feed  syrup,  2>^  parts 
sugar  to  1  part  water. 

Remember  that  fine  field  of  sweet  clover 
in  picture  on  Gleanings  cover  for  May  1, 
last?  Every  spear  gone.  Horses  and  cows 
ate  it  down  so  close  they  killed  it.  Hardly 
looks  like  a  noxious  weed,  does  it? 

Wax  from  sugar-cane  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  warrant  its  extraction  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  is  the  latest.  It  is  white  or  pale 
yellow;  it  much  resembles  in  appearance 
Carnauba  wax,  as  also  in  its  hardness  and 
high  melting-point. — Literary  Digest,  486, 
(from  Revue  Soientifique) . 

G.  M.  DooLiTTLB,  you're  sound  as  a  dol- 
lar about  taking  bees  into  the  cellar  early. 
If  you  can  take  them  in  toward  the  last  of 
November,  immediately  after  a  flight,  that 
generally  is  all  right;  but  I'd  rather  take 
them  in  five — may  be  ten — days  too  early 
than  one  day  too  late. 

S.  Preston,  p.  6;>4,  with  splinted  founda- 
tion and  split  bottom-bar  there  is  no  stretch- 
ing. Neither  is  there  with  plain  bottom- 
bar.  Wiring  might  do,  if  vertical,  and  with 
very  heavy  bottom-bar.  You  ask  the  ob- 
jection to  your  plan.  If  I  understand,  you 
cut  out  a  narrow  strip  a  little  way  above  the 
bottom-bar,  and  wired  horizontally.  That 
worked  all  right  with  me,  but  the  splinting 
is  a  little  easier  and  better. 

Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates  says  in  Mass.  Bul- 
letin, that  with  foul  brood  "the  adult  bees 
are  rendered  inactive,  making  diseased  col- 
onies of  bees  unproductive."  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  saw  that  statement  before,  and 
it  doesn't  look  like  good  sense,  if  the  brood 
only  is  diseased.  And  yet — and  yet — my 
observation  says  Dr.  Gates  is  right.  It 
doesn't  take  a  great  deal  of  foul  brood  in  a 
colony  to  make  them  leave  their  supers 
empty. 

Straws  for  Nov.  1  I  wrote  in  good  time, 
put  them  in  my  pocket  to  mail  them,  and 
then — left  them  in  my  pocket.  That's  the 
second  time  that  thing  has  happened  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  I  must  try  to  break 
off  the  habit.  [Dr.  Miller  has  been  very  reg- 
ular in  sending  copy  for  Straws;  and  when 
they  did  not  come  to  hand  for  our  Nov.  1st 
issue  we  felt  sure  that  he  either  must  be  sick 
or  the  mails  had  miscarried.  Glad  to  know 
it  was  neither,  even  if  the  joke  is  on  our  old 
friend.— Ed.] 


Uniting  well  discussed,  p.  644,  but  not  a 
word  about  the  Miller  plan.  Of  course,  I'm 
prejudiced;  it's  my  baby;  but  I've  tried  it 
thoroughly  many  times  during  several  years 
with  never  a  failure,  and  believe  it  best  of 
all.  Put  a  sheet  of  newspaper  over  one  hive 
and  set  the  other  over  it,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  The  bees  do  the  rest.  No  matter 
whether  you  do  it  quietly  or  noisily,  only 
so  you  make  sure  you  have  all  the  bees  that 
belong  in  the  upper  colony,  and  that  they 
can't  get  out  any  way  only  down  through 
the  paper  after  a  hole  is  gnawed  in  it.  By 
that  time  they  will  not  return  to  the  old 
stand.  Not  too  late  to  try  it  yet,  if  you  have 
any  more  uniting  to  do.  I'd  like  to  know 
if  it  succeeds  as  well  for  others.  [In  "this 
locality  "  we  do  not  need  to  use  any  news- 
paper, even  when  we  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  shake  or  jar  the  bees  before  uniting.  If 
you  get  some  good  gentle  leather-colored 
Italians  and  clean  out:  your  blacks  and  hy- 
brids you  will  have  no  trouble  about  unit- 
ing, and  little  or  no  trouble,  possibly,  from 
the  ravages  of  European  foul  brood. — Ed.] 

"Give  a  few  puffs  of  smoke,  then  wait  a 
couple  of  minutes  for  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  when  you  may  handle 
them  without  being  stung."  That's  the 
sort  of  foolish  advice  still  too  often  given, 
even  in  books.  Bees  don't  need  to  be  filled 
with  honey  to  prevent  their  stinging.  A 
practical  bee-keeper  hasn't  time  to  wait  for 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  smoke  frightens 
a  bee  so  it  will  not  sting,  and  it  does  it  in- 
stantly, before  it  has  time  to  reach  a  cell  of 
honey.  The  other  day  I  took  the  bottom- 
racks  out  of  my  hives.  If  I  had  done  it  with- 
out smoke  I  would  have  been  stung  fearful- 
ly. If  I  had  waited  for  the  bees  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey  it  would  have  taken  three 
and  perhaps  five  times  as  long.  I  worked 
with  one  hand  while  I  smoked  it  with  the 
other,  had  the  rack  out,  and  left  the  hive, 
before  a  single  bee  had  time  to  load  up  v/ith 
honey.  [Yoii  are  entirely  right.  It  is  wrong 
in  theory  and  practice  to  wait  two  minutes. 
In  this  connection  the  statement  is  often 
made  that  bees  simply  can  not  sting  when 
filled  with  honey,  for  the  reason,  so  it  is 
said,  that  they  can  not  curve  their  bodies 
enough  to  insert  the  sting.  If  anybody  will 
take  the  time  to  try  this  experiment  he  will 
find  that  the  bees  are  "on  to  their  job  all 
r'ght."  The  podding  of  the  honey-sac  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all.  It  is 
only  incident  to  a  vigorous  smoking.  Smoke 
and  nothing  else  is  what  subdues  the  bees. 
—Ed.] 

Of  my  best  twenty  colonies  (which  aver- 
aged 122  sections  each  uj)  to  July  10) ,  ten 
had  last  year's  queens,  and  ten  had  queens 
of  the  year  before.  Thirteen  were  yellow 
and  seven  dark.  The  very  best  three  were 
dark.  The  ten  190S  queens  gave  precisely 
the  same  number  of  sections  as  the  ten  1909 
queens.  The  thirteen  yellow  colonies  aver- 
aged 118.7  sections  each;  the  seven  dark  col- 
onies a\  eraged   129.9  sections  each.     This 
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does  not  prove  that  blacks  are  better  than 
Italians  in  general,  only  that,  by  continued 
selection,  I  had  bred  up  an  extra  strain  of 
hybrids.  Now  I'm  working  out  the  dark 
blood  in  hopes  of  gentler  bees. 

F.  DiCKEL  has  for  some  years  taken  up 
no  small  space  in  German  journals,  saying 
that  the  Dzierzon  theory  is  all  wrong; 
that  all  eggs  are  fertilized,  and  the  work- 
ers make  the  difference  in  sex  after  the 
ei^ps  are  laid.  Now  he  comes  out  in 
Deutsche  Imker  with,  what  he  considers  a 
settler.  In  a  black  colony  he  shaved  the 
heads  off  drone  brood,  shook  out  the  brood, 
and  transferred  into  these  cells  worker  eggs 
or  brood  from  a  yellow  colony.  In  due  time 
there  emerged  from  these  cellsyellow  drones! 
Devauchelle,  L'ApicuUeur,  oio,  gives  mi- 
nute details  of  experiments  in  the  same  line, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  drones 
reared  from  worker  brood  or  eggs. 

A  FURNACE  in  the  cellar  may  knock  out 
your  idea  of  keeping  the  temperature  down 
to  45.  But  don't  worry  if  it  keeps  at  50,  and 
sometimes  even  up  to  60,  if  you  do  not  keep 
the  cellar  opened  up  enough  so  the  air  will 
be  as  fresh  as  outdoors.  I've  come  to  be- 
lieve that  pure  air  is  more  important  than 
temperature.  If  too  warm,  just  keep  the 
cellar  opened  up  big.  [According  to  our  ex- 
l)erience,  every  word  of  what  you  say  is 
true.  AVe  have  never  been  able,  in  this  lo- 
cality, to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature 
of  45  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  go  up  as  high  as 
60,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  36  or  37.  When 
it  reaches  the  high  points  we  have  found 
ventilation  a  cure  for  roaring  and  general 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  bees.  Our 
theory  is  this:  When  the  temperature  is  be- 
tween 40  and  45  the  bees  go  into  a  state  of 
semi  hibernation,  during  which  respiration 
is  very  low.  When  it  goes  above  50  they 
become  active,  and  consume  much  more 
largely  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  soon 
becomes  vitiated,  and,  of  course,  uneasiness 
follows.  This  uneasiness  manifests  itself 
in  "roaring,"  and  roaring  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  rapid  flapping  of  the 
wings  to  stir  up  the  air  to  create  circula- 
tion, and  circulation  brings  in  new  air.  Aft- 
er a  time  the  whole  cellar  air  becomes  viti- 
ated, and  then  it  is  that  the  bees  fly  out  of 
the  entrance  and  all  over  the  cellar  bottom. 
There  is  no  cure  for  this  except  a  large 
amount  of  fresh  air. 

In  the  case  of  most  cellars,  especially  un- 
der houses,  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
uniform  temperature.  Unless  it  can  be 
held  steadily  within  a  degree  or  two  of  45, 
there  must  be  ventilation.  The  higher  the 
temperature  goes,  the  more  ventilation  will 
be  required.  Of  course,  it  is  desirable  not 
to  have  the  temperature  go  as  high  as  60 
degrees,  because  the  bees  get  into  a  condi- 
tion of  summer  activity.  At  such  times 
they  will  consume  too  largely  of  their  win- 
ter stores.  This  brings  on  overloading  and 
congestion  of  the  intestines,  finally  result- 
ing in  dysentery. — Ed.] 


Notes  from  Canada 

By   R.    F.    IIOLTERMANX 


BURR-COMBS. 

Dr.  Miller,  page  612,  Oct.  1,  refers  to  burr- 
combs,  and  objects  to  having  them  left  year 
after  year,  because  the  bottoms  of  sections 
will  finally  get  mussed  up.  I  have  another 
very  strong  objection  to  such  combs.  In 
handling  combs,  when  replacing  them  these 
bits  of  comb  in  a  crowded  hive  pinch  bees, 
and  much  time  is  lost  in  releasing  the  bees, 
or  they  are  killed.  Bees  thus  held,  for  hours 
afterward  are  angry  and  make  a  lot  of  other 
bees  angry.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the 
angry  bees  about  the  apiary,  after  manipu- 
la,tions,  can  be  in  part  traced  to  this  cause? 


A  FOUL-BROOD   ACT   IN   ENGLAND. 

My  name  has  been  dragged  into  a  contro- 
versy raging  in  the  Britifih  Bee  Journal, 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  having  a  foul- 
brood  law  in  that  country.  Let  me  say  that, 
at  no  time  in  convention,  in  the  apicultural 
and  agricultural  press,  or  in  private  conver- 
sation have  I  ever  suggested  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  do  away  with  a  foul-brood  act  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  That  the  act  could  and 
should  have  been  operated  in  a  better  way 
I  have  claimed.  Recent  amendments  to 
the  act  have  been  an  improvement,  and  bet- 
ter conditions  prevail  —  conditions  which 
surely  could  not  have  been  brought  about 
without  a  foul-brood  act  and  the  means  to 
carry  it  out. 


ELIMINATING  THE   SWARMING  IMPULSE. 

On  page  682  Mr.  Fowler  has  the  courage 
to  grapple  with  this  subject.  He  asks  if  any 
one  has  "tried  to  breed  the  tails  from  lambs. 
Would  this  be  more  difficult  than  breeding 
the  tail  from  a  cat?"  I  am  not  very  well 
posted  on  cats  and  cat-breeding,  but  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Fowler  if  any  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breeding  the  tail  from  a  cat.  He 
refers  us  to  the  31st  chapter  of  Genesis  for 
evidence  that  the  swarming  impulse  can  be 
eliminated  by  breeding.  I  see  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  objects  sought.  In  one,  color 
was  changed,  but  not  disposition.  In  the 
swarming  impulse  we  have  the  instinct  of 
reproduction;  in  nature  there  would  be  no 
reproduction  of  colonies  without  swarming. 
The  surest  way  to  convince  the  skeptical  is 
to  produce  such  a  bee.  In  the  meanwhile 
bee-keepers  had  better  mabter  the  art  of 
keeping  bees  from  swarming.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Could  not  Mr. 
Fowler  develop  a  non-swarming  strain  of 
bees  by  keeping  bees  from  swarming  for 
several  years?  [See  what  Raleigh  Thom- 
sas  to  say  on  this  subject,  p.  736. — Ed.] 
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Sittings 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


That  is  a  good  hive-cover  as  described  by 
Wesley  Foster,  page  583,  for  a  dry  cUmate 
or  wet  one  either. 

The  convention  at  Albany  was  a  great 
success.  The  city  hall  was  crowded  almost 
from  start  to  finish  with  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  bee-keepers. 

■4rr 

(iuite  right  you  are,  ^^r.  Editor,  when  you 
say,  page  543,  that  the  shaking  method  of 
treating  foul  brood  is  the  orthodox  method, 
especially  for  the  American  kind. 

That  is  a  nice  point  gained  for  the  bees  by 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  page  581,  that  be^s  can  tear 
down  only  such  fabrics  as  contain  fiber,  and 
neither  the  skins  of  grapes  or  other  fruits 
are  fibrous. 

■^^ 

Louis  H.  Scholl  still  believes  in  bulk  hon- 
ey, and  it  may  be  all  right  for  the  South; 
but  I  fear  our' Northern  honey  would  gran- 
ulate quite  too  soon  to  make  this  method  a 
success  in  this  latitude. 

That  discussion  of  the  uncapping-machine 
is  decidedly  interesting,  page  576.  577;  but  if 
I  can  have  all  the  well-filled  combs  I  can 
uncap  with  a  steam-heated  honey-knife  I'll 
try  and  not  grumble. 

On  page  546  Mrs.  Acklin  tells  how  "  to  set- 
tle the  whole  problem  of  swarming  at  one 
stroke  when  the  first  swarm  issue's  "  by  tak- 
ing away  the  combs,  etc.  ^say!  why  not  set- 
tle the  whole  problem  a  few  days  earlier  by 
taking  away  their  brood  and  not  have  them 
swarm  at  all?    I  like  this  way  better. 

Mr.  Root  speaks  of  a  settling-tank  instead 
of  a  strainer,  as  used  by  E.  D.  Townsend. 
That  is  a  capital  idea.  We  have  tried  the 
Alexander  strainer,  but  it  works  quite  too 
slow  or  not  at  all  when  the  honey  is  thor- 
oughly ripened,  and  we  have  been  compel- 
led to  skim  the  cappings  from  the  top  of 
large  cans,  this  being  the  most  feasible  way 
to  separate  the  bits  of  wax  from  the  honey. 

It  must  be  a  comfort  to  use  a  capping- 
melter  and  have  it  work  as  nicely  as  de- 
scribed by  H.  H.  Root,  page  555;  but,  "c//-- 
eumstances  alter  cases.'''  I  tried  to  use  a 
capping-melter  last  year,  and  it  worked  first 
rate  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  may  be 
half  an  hour;  but  after  a  little  the  propolis 
that  the  bees  had  stuck  to  their  cappings 
stuck  to  the  bottom  of  the  melter,  and  so 
impe  led  the  How  of  wax  and  honey  that  I 
had  to  give  it  up.  [We  have  never  had  any 
thing  like  this  hapjien  with  the  Petersen 
outfit. — Ed.] 


I  was  interested,  Mr.  Editor,  in  what  you 
say,  page  541,  about  extractors.  We  have 
been  disappointed  in  using  the  four-comb 
reversible  extractor,  as  we  have  not  been 
able  to  extract  more  honey  with  it  than  with 
the  old  four-comb  non-reversible  extractor 
that  I  macie  some  thirty  years  ago.  The  re- 
versing saves  time;  but  it  turns  so  much 
harder  that  we  ha\  e  been  unable  to  make  a 
better  record  than  with  the  old  one. 


Our  friend  Holtermann  sounds  a  doleful 
note  on  page  548  in  regard  to  the  raising  of 
alfalfa  in  Ontario,  as  likely  to  lessen  the 
honey  crop.  Cheer  up,  my  brother.  Don't 
you  know  alfalfa  enriches  the  soil?  and  it  is 
the  plants  on  rich  soil  that  give  us  honey. 
Who  knows  but  that,  some  day,  when  the 
soil  becomes  filled  with  bacteria,  alfalfa  will 
yield  honey  here?  You  say  that  it  yielded 
honey  in  Ontario  this  year,  and  the  reason 
was  because  there  was  so  much  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Well,  we  usually  have  more  mois- 
ture than  they  have  in  the  arid  West. 

Mr.  AVesley  Foster  inquires,  page  547, 
"How  many  damage  claims  do  you  know  of 
that  tlie  express  companies  have  paid?" 
Wfll,  I  knowof  two  that  they  couldn't  dodge 
— honey  shipments,  too.  You  see  it  is  this 
way:  Wlien  honey  is  given  them  to  ship, 
the  agent  writes  down  in  one  corner  of  the 
receipt,  "At  owner's  risk,"  or  something  of 
that  s^ort,  or  the  initials  of  the  words  so  as  to 
protect  them  from  damage;  but  we  have 
sometimes  turned  our  express  over  to  the 
one  who  delivers,  and  he  forgot  to  put  in  the 
extras,  and  we  were  able  to  collect.  But, 
shame  on  the  companies  that  report  to  such 
devices  tosh  eld  themselves  from  their  duty. 
The  original  i  'ea  of  express  was  to  carry  val- 
uable articles  promptly  and  safely. 


In  your  footnote  to  a  Straw,  page  545,  you 
say  that  "there  can  be  no  question  that 
bees  are  much  more  inclined  to  sting  dark 
garments  tlian  light-colored  ones:"  and, 
again,  referring  to  your  experience  at  Mr. 
Townsends,  you  say,  "We  had  on  a  dark 
suit  and  Mr.  Townsend  a  light  one.  The 
bees  attacked  us  more  furiously  than  they 
did  him."  I  don't  doubt  it:  but  when  you 
say  "  the  observation  was  made  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  dark  clothing  that  attracted 
the  bees, "  I  doubt  if  the  observation  was 
wholly  correct.  Had  Mr.  Townsend  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  dark  suit  among  his 
bees,  and  a  stranger  had  come  in  in  a  light 
suit,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he 
received  more  than  his  share  of  attention. 

In  ISSo  J  had  a  hired  man  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  one  yard  of  bees  while  I  spent 
most  of  mine  in  another;  and  I  noticed  when 
I  went  into  his  yard  toassist  him  I  got  more 
than  my  share  of  stings;  but  when  he  came 
to  my  yard  to  assist  me  he  was  the  target, 
and  i  felt  sorry  for  him.  Bees  can  be  edu- 
cated, you  see. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Iiorodino 


A  FEW  HINTS    ABOUT    BEGINNING    IN  BEE- 
KEEPING. 

I  want  to  begin  keeping  bees  next  spring,  and 
wish  to  prepare  somewhat  this  coming  winter. 
Can  you  help  me  a  little? 

This  subject  of  beginning  in  bee-keeping 
is  one  of  vast  importance,  at  least  to  the  be- 
ginner. As  I  look  back  to  my  own  begin- 
ning with  bees  and  think  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties with  which  I  had  1o  contend,  owing 
to  having  no  one  to  instruct  me,  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  what  little  I  can  to  help  you. 

The  first  aim  of  the  beginner  in  apicul- 
ture should  be  to  post  himself  as  fully  as 
possible  by  a  careful  study  of  some  one  or 
more  of  our  best  works  on  the  subject.  And 
right  here  you  have  the  advantage  over 
those  of  us  who  began  fifty  years  ago,  as 
there  are  many  good  books  on  apiculture 
now,  and  several  bee-papers,  while  there 
were  only  one  or  two  of  eitht- r,  then.  One 
might  keep  bees,  and  for  a  time  make  the 
business  comparatively  successful,  without 
this  preparatory  study;  but,  like  all  other 
occupations,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  first 
principles  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
it  will  insure  success  when  otherwise  failure 
would  be  more  apt  to  be  the  result  of  the 
work. 

But  don't  think  These  books  will  help  very 
much  by  a  casual  reading.  They  should  be 
carefully  studied  till  they  become  a  part  of 
your  very  nature,  so  that,  when  you  com- 
met'ce  with  the  bees  next  summer,  you  can 
put  into  ])ractical  use  what  you  have  learn- 
ed. This  study  should,  of  course,  be  done 
this  winter. 

The  next  step  will  naturally  be  the  choos- 
ing of  the  frame  which  you  will  use.  And 
here  you  will  meet  with  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ions, and  it  will  behoove  you  to  go  slow. 
As  a  pointer  I  will  say  that  the  Langstroth 
frame  has  been  used  so  long,  and  has  stood 
so  well  on  its  merits  with  our  most  jiractic- 
al  apiarists,  that  the  average  beginner  will 
not  be  liable  to  make  a  mistake  in  choosing 
that. 

If  you  should  start  with  five  colonies  in 
Langstroth  hives  I  would  advise  getting 
ten  other  hives.  You  might  not  use  all  of 
them  the  first  summer,  but  it  is  well  to 
have  all  you  want,  should  the  season  prove 
above  the  average.  As  few  as  five  colonies 
would  be  my  advice,  then  you  can  depend 
on  your  old  business  mostly  for  your  in- 
come until  you  are  sure  with  the  bees. 

The  next  thing  will  be  a  location.  This 
should  be  in  plain  sight  of  the  house,  and 
easy  of  access,  so  if  you  allow  natural 
swarming  you  can  see  when  the  bees  come 
out,  or  so  that  any  disturbance  may  be  no- 
ticed at  once  and  remedied.  The  hives 
should  face  south  to  southeast,  if  possible; 
and  if  the  ground  can  slope  that  way  so 


much  the  better.  Then  if  you  can  have  a 
piece  of  woodland  or  a  snug  hedge  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  of  the  apiary,  better 
still.  If  these  can  not  be,  a  tight  fence 
should  be  built.  Bees,  when  in  good  con- 
dition, are  rarely  destroyed  by  cold,  but 
they  do  suffer  much  from  the  disturbance 
caused  by  high  winds  and  severe  gales,  so 
any  thing  done  to  relieve  them  in  this  di- 
rection is  profitable. 

I  would  not  set  the  hives  on  benches. 
Make  a  low  stand  for  each  hive  out  of  2  x  4 
stuff.  Set  the  hives  on  such  foundation, 
and  attach  an  alighting-board  to  each  hive, 
allowing  the  same  to  touch  the  ground  at 
its  outer  edge.  This  will  save  you  many 
bees  from  getting  lost  in  early  spring,  when 
the  sun  shines  intermittently,  on  cool  days, 
for  bees  can  crawl  into  a  hive  if  they  have  a 
chance,  when  ihey  are  too  much  chilled  to 
fly.  The  space  in  front  of  each  hive  for 
about  four  feet  should  be  kept  free  from 
grass  or  weeds,  so  that  the  bees  may  not  be 
entangled  on  their  return  with  heavy  loads 
of  pollen  or  honey. 

My  apiaries  are  arranged  on  the  hexago- 
nal plan,  the  hives  standing  ten  feet  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  ten  feet  apart. 
Where  space  can  be  obtained  I  prefer  this 
distance  to  any  other.  One  (an  get  along 
with  six  feet  instead  of  ten,  but  ten  gives 
elbow  room. 

On  the  question  of  increase  is  where  a 
great  many  stumble.  They  are  too  ambi- 
tious, and  want  to  increase  their  number  of 
colonies  too  fast,  and  simultaneously  secure 
a  good  yield  of  surplus  honey.  The  begin- 
ner naturally  desires  rapid  increase,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  also  looks  for  some  of 
those  remarkable  yields  of  honey  that  he 
reads  about.  The  first  he  generally  secures, 
and  the  second  he  generally  does  ni>t;  and 
so  he  is  apt  to  decide  that  his  location  is 
not  a  good  one  for  honey.  Allow  me  to 
press  home  on  your  mind  that  rapid  in- 
crease and  a  large  surplus  can  not  be  secured 
at  the  same  time  except  in  phenomenal 
cases.  Remember  that  every  move  toward 
increase,  whether  made  naturally  or  by  di- 
viding the  colonies,  is  in  direfct  opposition 
to  the  storing  of  large  yields  of  honey. 

There  are  three  things  which  are  almost 
es.sential  for  you  to  know.  1.  You  v ant  a 
knowledge  of  the  neciar-producing  flora  of 
your  locality;  in  other  words,  you  should 
know  every  flower  that  gro^vs  within  flight- 
range,  and  also  its  time  and  duration  of 
nectar  secretion.  This  knowledge  will  be 
the  key  to  the  situation,  and  the  means  by 
which  you  can  work  your  bees  lo  advan- 
tage. 2.  At  the  time  of  the  blooming  of  the 
main  nectar-producing  flora  that  yields  a 
surplus  above  what  is  consumed  by  the 
brood  and  bees,  have  the  hive  full  to  over- 
flowing with  workers  right  in  their  prime. 
3.  Kee])  the  whole  working  force  together, 
if  pr>ssib1e,  while  this  surplus  flow  lasts. 
Of  course  the  nectar  must  be  secreted  by  the 
flowers,  else  a  crop  can  not  be  secured.  Ev- 
ery locality  has  its  off  year  occasionally  in 
this  respect. 
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CALIFORNIA  AS  A  BEE^^COUNTRY. 


Some  Slovenly  Methods;    No    Danger    of    Over- 
stocking. 


BY   B.    M.    GIBSON. 


Mr.  Root: — In  your  editorial,  Oct.  1,  you 
give  the  bee-keeping  industry  of  California 
a  black  eye.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a  sil- 
ver lining  to  the  dark  cloud.  To  start  with, 
I  will  say  I  have  no  bees  for  sale;  but  I  have 
an  offer  for  all  I  have,  and  the  one  who 
made  the  offer  got  me  to  promise  that,  if  I 
should  conclude  to  sell  at  some  future  time, 
I  would  give  him  a  chance  to  buy  them.  I 
have  also  had  several  other  offers.  I  write 
this  so  no  one  will  think  I  am  trying  to  get 
some  free  advertising.  Bees  in  this  section 
are  the  most  salable  of  any  thing  I  know  of, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  we  have  just 
had.  They  bring  from  three  to  five  dollars 
in  any  old  hive,  and  without  the  purchaser 
knowing  the  age  of  the  queens.  Those  who 
have  ranches  to  sell  try  to  get  bees  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  them.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  bee  industry  is  not  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  some  might  suppose. 

Yes,  we  have  failures;  but  I  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  country  where  they  do  not  have 
them.  The  failure  this  year  was  considered 
one  of  the  worst,  and  yet  I  extracted  10,640 
lbs.  of  honey  besides  leaving  at  least  3000 
lbs.  in  the  supers  for  a  special  purpose  which 
I  may  write  about  after  another  year  of  ex- 
perimenting. There  were  scores  of  bee-keep- 
ers who  did  not  get  a  pound  of  honey;  but 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  season  nor  of  the 
bees.  There  are  bee-keepers  outside  of  this 
State  who  would  consider  the  above  amount 
quite  a  decent  crop  in  a  good  year.  Any 
thing  below  one  case  (120  lbs.)  is  considered 
a  failure  here.  There  are  years  when  we  get 
less;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  we  get  less  than 
that  amount  more  frequently  than  failures 
occur  in  other  sections,  for  all  countries  are 
subject  to  occasional  drouths,  and  too  much 
rain  is  also  detrimental.  I  have  seen  it  rain 
in  different  parts  of  the  East  for  two  weeks 
at  a  time  without  a  day's  cessation,  just  at 
the  time  the  bees  ought  to  be  doing  their 
best  work. 

It  reminds  me  of  what  a  man  told  me 
about  Oregon  not  long  ago.  He  said  it  rain- 
ed up  there  all  the  time.  It  rained  without 
any  sense. 

The  cause  of  our  worst  failures  here  is  the 
lack  of  late  rains.  About  the  time  our  sur- 
plus-honey flow  begins,  the  weather  has  be- 
come settled,  and  there  are  no  storms  to  in- 
terfere with  the  bees  working,  and  they  hum 
from  daylight  till  dark.  This  is  one  rea*<on 
we  get  such  larye  yields  in  good  years.  We 
bee-keepers  should  be  forehanded  enough 
so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  sell  all  our  crop 


in  the  flush  years,  but  hold  it  over  for  such 
years  as  this.  They  are  sure  to  come,  soon- 
er or  later,  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  honey  can  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
waste  or  deterioration,  and  a  large  amount 
in  weight  can  be  kept  in  a  small  space. 
This  would  also  help  those  to  get  better 
prices  who  were  obliged  to  sell. 

Bee-keepers  here  can  take  care  of  three 
times  as  many  bees  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  as  they  can  in  cold  climates,  for  they 
do  not  have  to  haul  them  from  the  out-api- 
aries and  lug  them  into  cellars  and  return 
them  again  in  the  spring,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  swathe  them  in  building-paper, 
chaff,  leaves,  etc.,  if  they  are  left  on  the 
summer  stands;  and  after  all  of  this  labor, 
many,  on  opening  them  in  the  spring,  find 
half  of  them  dead  and  the  other  half  in  a 
weakened  condition.  Most  bee-keepers  here 
do  not  even  take  off  the  supers  during  the 
winter  months,  and,  in  fact,  the  bees  com- 
mence to  build  up  in  January,  and  quite 
often  in  December.  Bees  that  are  lelt  in 
October  with  plenty  of  stores,  a  good  queen 
not  over  two  years  old,  and  a  good  hive, 
will,  twenty-nine  times  out  of  thirty,  be 
found  doing  well  in  February. 

Then  there  is  the  comfort  of  the  bee-keep- 
er to  be  taken  into  consideration,  which  is 
a  big  item  to  me,  for  there  is  much  more 
pleasure  in  going  out  any  day  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  hear  the  bees  humming,  than 
there  is  in  having  to  bundle  up  every  time 
one  wants  to  step  outside,  wade  through  the  1 
snow,  and  hurry  back  near  the  fire  for  fear  \ 
of  getting  his  nose  frozen.  Bee-keepers  can 
work  with  their  bees  here  practically  all  the 
year  round. 

1  am  certainly  surprised  that  any  one 
fears  that  this  country  is  going  to  be  over- 
run with  bee-keepers  on  account  of  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Acklin.  For  my  part  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  some  bee-keepers  come 
in  who  intend  to  make  it  their  special  busi- 
ness, and  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
work,  or  at  It-ast  would  try  to  learn  to  pro- 
duce well-ripened  and  clean  honey,  and  take 
the  place  of  those  who  have  gunny-sack  rat- 
holes  which  they  call  honey-houses.  It 
would  help  instead  of  being  a  detriment  to 
the  business. 

I  would  just  as  soon  have  rats  and  mice 
running  over  the  dishes  in  the  pantry  as  to 
have  them  running  over  the  utensils  in  the 
extracting-room.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey 
the  idea  that  bee-keepers  are  any  more  un- 
tidy than  the  butcher,  baker,  or  grocer  who 
handles  the  things  we  eat;  but  I  think  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  be  more  tidy  than 
some  of  them,  for  the  minister's  wife  said 
some  of  the  family  were  sent  to  the  store 
early  one  morning  for  sugar,  and  the  grocer 
had  to  shoo  the  cat  out  of  the  sugar-barrel. 
No  doubt  she  had  slept  there  all  night. 

A  man  ate  supper  with  me  last  evening 
who  said  the  people  where  he  had  been 
boarding  bought  a  can  of  honey  from  a  near- 
by bee-keeper,  and  he  poured  a  little  on  his 
plate  at  meal  time  and  got  five  dead  bees 
on  his  plate.     If  Mrs.  Acklin's  writings  will 
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bring  about  a  change  from  of  that  kind  of 
bee-keeping  I  will  risk  the  overstocking 
part,  and  would  be  in  favor  of  voting  to  help 
pay  for  her  contribution  instead  of  barring 
her  out. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
our  particular  right  is  divine,  but  the  de- 
mand of  some  one  else  to  share  our  right  is 
rebellion  against  the  divine  order;  but  any 
one  with  knowledge  enough  to  keep  bees 
successfully  will  not  trespass  on  another's 
range,  for  he  would  know  that  such  a  course 
would  spell  failure  for  one  and  perhaps  both. 

Do  not  think  that  I  by  any  means  include 
all  California  bee-keepers  as  ne'er-do-wells, 
for  a  majority  produce  as  fine  honey  in  every 
respect  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
class  I  have  referred  to  would  be  ne'er-do- 
wells  in  any  vocation.  AVe  can  not  afford 
to  go  to  sleep.  The  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  all  of  the  industries  is  on.  It  is  fierce. 
It  will  be  fiercer,  and  will  eventually  end  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Do  not  be  deluded  by  the  pessimist  who 
talks  about  over-production.  If  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  increases  as  fast  in 
the  next  two  decades  as  it  has  in  the  past 
two  there  will  be  scarcely  enough  nectar- 
producing  plants  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  demand  for  honey.  I  am  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past.  I  could  give  some  sta- 
tistics by  one  of  our  honey-buyers  who  has 
bought  honey  here  for  thirty  years;  but 
time  and  space  will  not  permit. 

Jamul,  Cal. 

[It  was  not  our  purpose  in  the  editorial  to 
which  you  refer  to  give  California  a  "black 
eye,"  but,  rather,  to  let  those  who  are  in- 
tending to  migrate  to  your  State  of  sunshine 
and  beautiful  climate  know  that  there  are 
some  drawbacks,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
irregularity  of  the  seasons.  We  had  in  mind 
particularly  the  locality  around  Los  Angeles 
— especially  the  mountain-sage  districts.  If 
we  are  correct,  in  those  districts  the  seasons 
have  been  very  uncertain.  We  believe  that 
your  locality  is  more  dependable  from  what 
you  say  than  any  in  and  about  Los  Angeles. 
Central  California,  while  it  does  not  have, 
some  seasons,  as  heavy  yields  as  Southern 
California,  seems  to  average  fairly  well.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  all,  California  is  a  State  that 
has  every  kind  of  climate  and  conditions; 
and  when  we  speak  of  California,  perhaps  it 
woukl  be  well  that  we  particularize  as  to  lo- 
cality. 

While  we  may  perhaps  have  unwittingly 
given  the  region  in  and  around  Los  Angeles 
a  "black  eye,"  yet  we  know  of  many  bee- 
keepers who  have  pulled  up  stakes  to  move 
to  these  "El  Dorados"  only  to  find,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  it  had  been  better  for 
them  if  they  had  remained  at  home  under 
conditions  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
In  our  last  issue  Mrs.  Acklin  pointed  out 
how  different  California  conditions  are,  so 
far  as  bee  management  is  concerned,  from 
those  here  in  the  East.  This  very  difference 
is  what  makes  it  hard  for  a  tenderfoot  to  get 
in  right  when  he  goes  into  new  territory. 


A  "  little  bird  "  tells  us  that  some  of  your 
colleagues  may  get  after  you.  While,  no 
doubt,  you  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  facts, 
they  will  tell  you  that  you  will  have  a  flood 
of  bee-keepers  who  will  spoil  the  locality. 
All  we  can  say  to  these  outsiders  is,  go  slow 
and  be  careful.  Do  not  pull  up  stakes,  but 
spend  a  year  with  some  bee-keeper,  leaving 
your  family  at  home  until  you  see  whether 
you  like  it  or  can  cope  with  conditions  suc- 
cessfully; then  take  advantage  and  hunt  up 
some  locality  where  there  are  no  bee-keepers, 
and  where  you  will  not  be  trespassing.  Cal- 
ifornia is  a  large  State.  There  is  room  for 
more  people  in  it,  and  for  more  bee-keepers; 
but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  squatting 
down  beside  another  bee-keeper  who  has 
long  held  the  field.  The  old  timer  will  out- 
distance you  every  time  because  he  knows 
the  peculiar  conditions  that  alTect  the  bee 
business. — Ed.] 


PERFECT  CONTROL  OF  BEES  WITH  ECON- 
OMY OF  LABOR. 


Tke  Double-bottom-board  System  Explained. 


BY  J.  B.  HAND. 


Continued  from  last  issue,  page  693. 

Bee-keeping  is  somewhat  different  from 
other  branches  of  rural  industry  in  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  creatures  whose  every  act  is 
guided  by  a  mighty  impulse — an  impulse 
that  neither  time  nor  location  can  change — 
an  instinct  that  kings  and  armies  can  not 
overthrow,  and  yet  the  very  strength  of  this 
mighty  impulse  is  its  most  vulnerable  point 
— the  point  that  admits  the  entering  wedge 
of  man's  reasoning  powBr,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  control  bees  than  it  is  to  control 
other  domestic  animals. 

Without  systematic  effort  but  Httle  is  ac- 
complished along  business  lines,  and  bee- 
keeping is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  there- 
fore, I o  render  the  equipment  doubly  effec- 
tive there  is  a  sys'era  that  goes  with  it.  Ev- 
ery bee-keeper  in  the  North  knows  how  dif- 
ficult is  the  task  of  getting  all  colonies  in 
condition  to  enter  trhe  supers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  clover  bloom.  It  is  bees  that  gather 
honey,  therefore  we  should  see  to  it  that  ev- 
ery hive  is  chock  full  of  bees  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  harvest.  Remember  that  25 
strong  colonies  will  store  more  surplus  hon- 
ey than  100  weaklings;  therefore  all  colonies 
that  are  not  in  condition  to  enter  the  supers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  should  be 
united  with  some  other  colony.  There  is 
no  more  excuse  for  a  bee-keeper  to  allow  a 
part  of  his  apiary  to  remain  unproductive 
than  there  is  for  a  farmer  to  allow  a  part  of 
his  farm  to  become  unproductive  by  failing 
to  attend  to  the  simple  details  of  his  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  true  that  it  requires  some  skill  to  con- 
trol a  rousing  colony;  but  it  is  the  rousing 
colonies  that  give  us  rousing  crops  of  surplus 
honey  if  we  possess  the  skill  to  direct  their 
energies  in  the  right  channel.    To  prevent 
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stronp  colonfes  from  contracting  the  swarm- 
iug  fever  befoie  ihe  main  hdney-fiow  we 
give  them  a  full  upper  story  of  emi)ty  combs 
above  a  queen-excluder.  This  will  prevent 
the  storing  of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber, 
which  will  be  filled  with  brood. 

When  ihe  harvest  is  in  full  swing,  and 
the  top  story  is  about  half  full  of  uncapped 
honey,  assuming  that  each  colony  is  provid- 
ed with  a  switch-board  we  will  begin  opera- 
tions for  the  control  of  swarming  by  placing 
the  top  story,  bees  and  all,  down  upon  the 
vacant  side  of  the  switch-board,  and  ex- 
change the  central  comb  for  a  comb  of  brood 
and  bees,  including  the  queen  from  hive  No. 
1;  put  on  a  queen-excluder  and  a  super  of 
sections;  close  the  hives  and  throw  the 
switch,  thus  closing  the  inner  entrance  to 
hive  No.  1,  and  at  the  same  time  open  the 
inner  entrance  to  No.  2  without  changing 
the  appearance  of  their  outside  entrance. 

The  returning  field  bees,  laden  with  nec- 
tar, will  enter  the  new  hive  through  their 
accustomed  entrance  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  no  time  is  lost  to  the  bees  in 
getting  accustomed  to  new  surrounding, 
which  in  the  midst  of  a  good  honey-flow 
means  a  gain  of  se\eral  pounds  of  honey 
over  other  methods  where  bees  are  shaken 
and  otherwise  unduly  excited,  by  throwing 
them  into  an  abnormal  condition,  causing 
them  to  sulk  and  loaf  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
a  colony  in  a  normal  condition  would  show 
a  gain  of  5  to  10  lbs.  per  day. 

The  switch  on  the  back  side  is  thrown  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  provide  a  new  en- 
trance for  colony  No.  1,  which  has  been  so 
smoothly  rob'ed  of  its  field  bees,  and  which 
should  now  be  given  a  (fueen.  The  honey 
in  the  new  brood-chamber  will  go  into  the 
sections  to  make  room  for  brood. 

A  strong  point  in  the  new  system  is  that 
the  brood  in  colony  No.  1  is  held  in  reserve 
to  reen force  the  swarm;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  a  goodly  force  of  young  bees  are  again 
Hying  from  No.  1,  which  will  be  in  about 
eight  to  ten  days,  we  will  throw  the  switch 
on  the  back  side,  again  closing  the  inner 
entrance  to  No.  1,  and,  opening  the  inner 
entrance  to  No.  2,  the  returning  field  bees 
will  scamper  into  hive  No.  2,  i)ellmell,  de- 
posit their  load  of  nectar,  and  scud  to  the 
fields  as  though  noihingout  of  the  ordinary 
had  happened.  This  is  what  w^e  understand 
by  v>erftct  control  of  bees. 

Hive  No.  2  is  now  crammed  full  of  bees 
with  an  entrance  at  each  end  >^  by  12  inches, 
and  a  one-inch  space  below  the  frames,  both 
of  which  are  important  factors  in  solving 
the  problem  of  swarm  control. 

The  entrance  to  No.  1  now  being  closed  we 
will  again  provide  a  new  one  by  o])ening  the 
auxiliary  entrance  on  the  side.  This  will 
usually  settle  the  swarming  question  during 
an  ordinary  honey-tlow;  however,  should 
the  harvest  continue  until  the  brood  begins 
to  hatch  in  No.  2  it  is  advisable  to  shift  the 
field  bees  back  into  No.  1.  This  is  easily 
and  quickly  done  by  reversing  both  levers, 
thus  closing  both  the  inner  entrain  es  to  No. 
2,  and  opening  both  the  inner  entrances  to 


No.  1,  transferring  the  supers  (bees  and  all) 
over  to  No.  1.  The  entrances  to  No.  2  being 
now  closed,  we  will  open  their  side  entrance. 

All  four  entrances  are  now  open,  and  the 
side  entrance  to  No.  1  may  be  closed  in  a 
day  or  two;  otherwise  it  will  serve  as  a  check 
to  the  next  shift.  Since  the  bees  that  have 
a  habit  of  using  that  entrance  will  not  be 
shifted  by  the  levers,  these  entrances  are  al- 
so used  as  safety-valves  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  weakening  a  colony  so  as  to  cause  the 
loss  of  brood.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  after 
the  first  shift,  positively  all  that  is  required 
to  control  swarming  is  to  throw  the  switches 
once  in  eight  to  ten  days  and  transfer  the 
supers.  The  hives  being  so  close  together, 
this.can  be  done  without  moving  from  one's 
tracks;  however,  during  a  good  honey-flow 
it  Will,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  a(ki  an 
empty  super  at  each  shift,  which  may  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  partly  filled 
ones  (bees  and  all)  on  top. 

At  each  shift  a  strong  force  of  young  bees 
is  called  into  action  to  re-enforce  the  swarm, 
which  is  steadily  increasing  in  numerical 
strength  instead  of  decreasing,  as  is  the  case 
with  natural  and  shook  swarms.  If  no  in- 
crease is  desired,  no  queen  is  given  to  No.  1, 
from  which  the  bees  are  shifted  over  into 
No.  2  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twelve  days. 
After  the  second  shift  but  few  bees  will  re- 
main, and  the  hive  and  combs  may  be  used 
as  desired. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
the  double  entrances  always  go  with  the 
strong  colony,  and  the  small  side  entrances 
with  the  weak  one.  As  a  further  aid  to 
swarm  control  we  usually  raise  the  back  end 
of  the  cover  during  very  hot  weather.  Thus 
the  field  bees  may  be  shifted  back  and  forth 
from  one  hive  to  another  automatically  at 
intervals  of  eight  to  ten  days  without  dis- 
turbing their  equanimity  in  the  least,  or  in- 
terfering with  the  serenity  of  their  usual  oc- 
cupation. 

Again,  this  is  what  we  understand  by  per- 
fect control  of  bees.  Sectional  hives  have 
no  advantages  under  the  new  system,  since 
the  new  principle  reduces  frame-handling 
to  the  minimum,  and  entirely  precludes 
any  necessity  for  handling  brood-chambers. 

Birmingham,  Ohio. 

To  be  continued. 


A  BEE-LINE  STRAIGHT   UNDER   FAVORA- 
BLE CONDITIONS. 

Conditions    Under  which  it  is    Made  to  Deviate 
from  a  Straight  Course;  an  Interesting  Dis- 
cussion. 


BY  RALPH   P.    FISHER. 


Compared  with  my  experience,  the  defi- 
nition of  a  bee-line  as  given  in  Dr.  Miller's 
Stray  Straws,  p.  ()12,  October  1,  is  very  mis- 
leading. The  investiga'ions  of  one  Felix 
l*lateau,  and  the  footnotes  of  the  editor,  I 
fear,  are  not  quite  complete,  wherein  the 
following  is  offered  to  strengthen  the  point 
at  issue.     In  hunting  bee-trees  the  bee-line 
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is  the  essential  factor  of  the  hunter's  suc- 
cess. I  will  dispu(e  the  statement  that  bees 
beginning  a  circuitous  route  will  continue 
to  go  and  come  by  that  same  route,  placing 
such  occurrences  as  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 

In  the  lining  of  some  800  bee-trees  I  have 
the  first  time  to  notice  bees  traveling  in  a 
circle  or  circuitous  route,  though  frequent- 
ly I  have  found  them  forming  angles  in 
liight.  Flat  lands  and  mountains  are  here 
grandly  mixed,  wherein  the  bee-line  can  be 
observed  in  all  peculiarities. 

My  experience  shows  that  bees  invariably 
seek  the  shortest  way  home,  adopting  the 
route  that  otTers  the  least  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  trees,  etc.,  on  windy  days  especially; 
for  on  still  days  they  fly  high  enough  to 
pass  over  the  tallest  timber,  in  which  case 
they  invariably  fly  straight. 

As  I  line  bees  by  sound  rather  than  sight 
I  have  come  to  judge  a  bee-line  most  accu- 
rately, and  know  they  conform  to  a  straight 
line  just  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. The  w  ind  or  the  air  currents  alluded 
to  by  the  editor  are,  in  every  case,  responsi- 
ble for  bees  flying  in  other  than  straight 
lines. 

In  the  fall,  some  time  after  a  late  flow  of 
nectar,  there  are  many  young  bees  flying 
about  the  fields  seeking  Iheir  first  load  if 
one  of  these  bees  is  caught  and  allowed  to 
fill  up  with  honey  it  is  \ery  likely  to  return 
by  the  route  it  came.  If  this  same  course 
be  other  than  straight,  the  line  will  conform 
just  as  soon  as  some  old  bees  that  know  the 
surrounding  country  begin  making  trijis 
from  the  suj)ply  to  the  tree  or  hive.  Young 
bees,  very  soon  after  birth,  early  learn  to 
follow  the  older  ones  in  any  specific  duty  or 
direction.  Once  I  lined  bees  from  a  field  at 
the  fovtt  of  a  mountain  across  a  valley  to  a 
bee-yard  two  and  a  iialf  miles  distant.  Be- 
tween this  field  and  the  yard  m  as  a  swamp 
filled  with  very  tall  timber,  being  nearly  a 
mile  wide  and  a  good  half-mile  from  where 
I  set  up  my  hunting-box.  When  the  bees 
started  from  the  box  their  line  of  flight  w-as 
somewhat  more  than  oO  degrees  to  the  right 
of  an  air  line  to  the  farmer's  yard.  The 
yard  being  known,  and  the  line-way  to  the 
right,  I  naturally  supposed  the  bees  were 
those  having  an  abode  in  the  edge  of  the 
swamp.  A  long  search  failed  to  locate  the 
tree,  however.  As  the  season  was  very  h  te 
I  did  not  give  the  bee-yard  any  considera- 
tion, yet  my  efToits  to  find  a  bee-tree  were 
fruitless,  and  I  gave  the  cause  to  the  wind. 
The  next  afternoon  being  exceptionally 
mild  I  went  back  to  retrieve  my  failure  of 
the  day  before.  The  day  being  much  warm- 
er, more  bees  were  in  flight,  and  1  was  not 
particularly  surprised  to  note  a  material 
.shut  in  the  direction  traveled.  To-day  I 
C'luld  follow  them  by  sound,  where,  the  day 
before,  1  had  to  depend  on  sight.  At  any 
rate  I  easily  followed  them  to  ihe  farmer's 
bee-yard.  The  diversion  of  flight  on  the 
second  day  was  simply  another  case  of  bees 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances;  for 
when  the  wind  blew  they  kept  close  to  the 


ground  and  went  around  the  timber;  but 
when  the  wind  was  still  they  were  quick  to 
take  the  straight  course  over  it.  In  going 
around  the  timber  the  bees  did  not  travel 
circuitously,  but  straight  to  a  distant  point, 
then,  making  an  angle,  continued  straight 
to  another  distant  point,  and  so  on  home. 

Never  yet  have  I  caught  them  making  a 
long  curve;  but  invariably,  and  while  wind 
was  present,  I  found  them  cutting  angles, 
always  close  to  the  ground,  where  the 
wind's  sweep  is  less  violent. 

That  the  supposed  and  popularly  accepted 
bee-line  is  the  course  of  bees  through  air, 
and  always  straight,  is  more  true  than  oth- 
erwise —  so  much  so  that  my  experience 
proves  the  continued  use  of  it  as  a  compari- 
son to  be  safe  and  Oithodox. 

Vienna,  N.  .J.,  Oct.  11. 


VEGETABLE  WAX. 


BY  J.    FOKD  SEMPERS. 


Reference  has  been  made  concerning  the 
])resence  of  wax  in  plants,  and  I  am  remind- 
ed that  we  have  in  our  eastern  flora  several 
species  of  wax-bearing  plants.  That  is,  the 
secretion  is  much  more  prominently  exhib- 
ited than  by  the  delicate  coating  on  fruit 
and  leaf.  The  myrtle  wax  of  commerce  is 
a  ])roduct  of  two  species  of  Myrica — the  bay- 
berry  (J/.  Carolinensis,  jSlill.)  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  States  and  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  wax  myrtle  {^L  cerifera,  L.)  hav- 
ing the  same  range  along  the  coast. 

These  shrubs  and  low  trees  are  found  in 
light,  sandy,  usually  wet,  situations.  They 
are  well  known,  both  for  the  fragrance  of 
the  leaves  and  the  hard  wax-covered  fruits 
they  bear.  .lust  how  many  of  these  little 
berries,  scarcely  larger  than  a  mustard  seed, 
would  be  required  to  yield  a  pound  of  wax 
is  something  of  a  conundrum  to  me.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  country,  wax  for  do- 
mestic u.«>e  was  derived  from  these  plants, 
and  candle-berry  was  one  of  the  local  names 
applied  to  them.  At  the  present  time  they 
still  yield  tribute  to  those  who  have  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  gather  the  fruits. 
The  wax  is  separated  by  boiling  in  water, 
which  process  is  repeated  several  times  be- 
fore the  product  becomes  the  bayberry  wax 
ofTered  for  sale.  In  burning,  the  wax  emits 
a  pleasant  aromatic  perfume. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  bees,  in 
their  propensity  to  daub  every  thing  in  the 
hive  w-ith  propolis,  had  not  made  use  of 
this  easily  accessible  supply  of  wax.  Oc- 
casionally I  see  a  few  bees  coming  in  loaded 
with  what  to  all  appearances  is  this  wax,  or 
a  very  light-colored  propolis,  which  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  decide. 

Aikin,  Md. 

[There  is  no  reason  why,  some  seasons, 
bees  would  not  gather  this  wax.  We  know 
that,  during  a  dearth  of  honey,  they  will 
pull  oil  bits  of  wax  from  old  brood-frames 
and  other  hive  parts.     Yes,  they  will  gather 
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"wax  when  they  can  get  it,  the  same  as  they 
will  appropriate  gums  for  their  propolis 
work. — Ed.] 


A  NOVEL  AND  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  HIV- 
ING A  SWARM. 


How  to  Make  a  First-class    Swarm-catcher    Out 

of  a  Common  Bashel  Basket  and  a  Forked 

Pole. 


BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 


While  I  was  up  in  Northern  Michigan, 
among  other  persons  I  called  upon  was  S. 
D.  Chapman  at  Mancelona.  Our  newer 
readers  may  not  remember  him,  perhaps, 
as  one  of  our  old  correspondents  and  one  of 
the  leading  bee-keepers  of  Michigan.  Our 
friend  explained,  when  I  arrived,  that  this 
had  been  an  off  year,  and  that  his  bees  had 
not  done  much  if  any  thing.  The  season 
looked  very  propitious  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer;  but  the  drouth,  coming 
just  when  it  did,  practically  spoiled  the 
honey  crop. 

While  we  were  sitting  on  the  porch  talk- 
ing, one  of  the  members  of  the  household 
remarked  that  a  swarm  was  out.  Now,  I  have 
seen  swarms  hived  hundreds  of  times;  but 
almost  every  bee-keeper  has  his  own  way  of 
doing  the  trick.  I  said  to  Mr.  Chapman, 
as  we  moved  out  to  the  bee-yard,  "I  should 
like  to  see  your  way  of  doing  it." 

"Well,  now,"  he  said,  "you  have  come  at 
just  the  right  time,  for  I  have  not  had 
another  swarm  during  the  whole  season." 

80  saying,  we  proceeded  to  the  bee-yard. 
We  found  a  fairly  good-sized  swarm  on  a 
fruit-tree  near  one  side  of  the  yard.  As 
there  bad  been  no  other  swarm  that  season, 
Mr.  Chapman  said  he  had  no  swarming- 
pole,  and  he  would  have  to  cut  a  sapling 
from  the  woods  near  by.  In  a  few  moments 
he  came  back  with  a  small  tree  which  he 
was  trimming  up  into  a  long  straight  pole 
with  a  fork  on  the  end.  The  pole  when  fin- 
ished was  between  twelve  and  fifteen  feet 
long.  He  next  went  to  the  barn  and  se- 
cured a  common  bushel  basket.  One  han- 
dle of  this  he  hooked  over  on  the  end  of  the 
fork  of  the  before-mentioned  pole,  and  then 
proceeded  to  shove  the  basket  up  under  the 
swarm,  as  shown  in  the  lower  right-hand 
picture  herewith.  When  the  basket  was 
clear  up  against  the  limb  he  gave  the  pole 
one  quick  shove  upward,  dislodging  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  bees.  Three  or  four 
more  upward  pushes  dislodged  all  the  bees, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  middle  picture  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  bees  began  to  roll  over 
on  the  outside,  he  drew  the  pole  down;  and 
when  the  basket  was  within  reach  he  held 
it  up  for  my  inspection.  "There,"  said  he, 
"  tlmt  is  the  way  I  catch  my  swarms."  He 
then  dumped  it  in  front  of  a  prepared  hive 
and  the  work  was  done. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  remember  that 
he  had  no  swarming'-pole,  and  rigged  up  an 
outfit  inside  of  ten  minutes  that  is  probably 
nearly  the  equal  of  any  thing  that  has  ever 


been  made.  Bushel  baskets  are  usually 
available  around  every  farmhouse;  if  not, 
they  can  be  bought  at  an  insignificant  price. 
A  small  sapling,  perhaps  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, comprises  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  The 
fork  at  the  end  must  have  the  prongs  long 
enough  so  there  is  no  danger,  during  the 
process  of  jarring  the  swarm,  of  unhooking 
the  basket. 

The  upper  view  shows  the  bee-yard,  the 
bank  barn,  and  the  honey-house  and  work- 
shop on  the  left.  Beneath  the  honey-house 
is  his  wintering-cellar.  • 

Mr.  Chapman  is  too  well  known  to  need 
very  much  introduction  here.  He  is  regard- 
ed by  bee-keepers  of  Michigan  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  and  bee-keepers  in 
the  whole  State.  He  apparently  does  not 
follow  Mr.  Hutchinson's  advice  to  keep 
more  bees.  He  would  have  been  left  high 
and  dry  this  season  if  he  had.  While  he 
has  two  or  three  outyards  he  has  a  fine  farm 
which  he  operates  in  connection,  and  ap- 
parently this  kind  of  combination  is  partic- 
ularly advantageous  when  there  is  a  poor 
season  with  the  bees. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  farm  would 
indicate  that  Mr.  Chapman  makes  it  pay, 
and  pay  well.  When  I  see  fine  building,s, 
land  that  is  not  overgrown  with  weeds,  a 
well-kept  home,  and  a  neat  pretty  apiary — 
well,  I  know  their  owner  is  more  than  mak- 
ing ends  meet.  When  I  asked  the  livery- 
man if  he  knew  where  Mr.  Chapman  lived, 
he  said,  "Oh,  yes!  he  is  well  known,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  these 
parts." 

If  there  had  been  more  time  at  my  dis- 
posal I  should  have  been  glad  to  show  Mr. 
Chapman  doing  some  stunts  with  his  bees; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  that 
afternoon. 

A  VISIT  TO   A  BLIND  BEE-KEEPER. 

He  drove  me  across  country  to  a  railroad 
station  by  the  name  of  Alden.  He  there  in- 
troduced me  to  a  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  a 
blind  bee-keeper,  who  has  been  without  the 
use  of  his  eyes  for  thirty  years.  Wond»'rful 
to  relate,  this  man  has  some  thirty  or  forty 
colonies  which  he  handles  almost  alone. 
His  blindness  was  due  to  a  premature  mine 
explosion  as  a  young  man.  While  he  has 
not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  many  years, 
he  seems  to  enjoy  life,  walks  all  over  town, 
gttes  all  through  the  Michigan  woods  unat- 
tended, finding  his  way  apparently  without 
difficulty  with  his  cane.  Of  course,  in  work- 
ing with  his  bees  there  come  times  when 
eyesight  alone  is  indispensable.  Fortunate- 
ly his  little  son  is  able  to  give  him  material 
assistance. 

Mo^  men  would  be  utterly  discouraged 
after  losing  their  eyesight;  but  Mr.  Arm- 
strong made  up  his  mind  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  and  he  did.  He  would 
shame  any  one  possessed  with  two  good 
eyes  who  would  complain  that  he  did  not 
have  any  chance  in  the  world.  He  is  a 
sample  of  a  kind  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  overcome  difficulties  that  is  altogeth- 
er too  rare. 
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A   BUSINESS   man's   APIARY  IN  TEXAS,  WHICH  YIELDED  OVER  $450.00  WORTH   OF  HONEY, 
ALTHOUGH  THE  BEES   RECEIVED   ATTENTION   ONLY  AFTER  BUSINESS  HOURS. 


A  BUSINESS  MANS  APIARY  IN  TEXAS. 


BY  TOM   BURLISON. 


The  engraving  represents  my  apiary  in 
town  where  I  spend  many  pleasant  and 
profitable  moments  after  business  hours.  I 
have  41  colonies,  which  are  run  for  comb 
and  bulk  comb  honey.  I  averaged  about 
100  pounds  per  colony  this  last  season, 
which  netted  me  over  $450  in  all. 

The  yard  is  located  just  20  feet  from  the 
back  porch,  the  building  to  the  left  being 
the  honey-house.  A  large  hackberry-tree 
shades  almost  the  whole  yard  from  noon 
until  evening.  The  cedar-tree  at  the  right 
is  a  favorite  clustering-place  for  swarms. 

The  solid  fence  on  the  north  keeps  out 
north  winds  and  also  causes  the  bees  to  fly 
a  little  higher.  The  rest  of  the  yard  is  en- 
closed with  a  low  fence,  only  high  enough 
to  keep  the  babies  out  until  they  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  bees. 

Waxahatchie,  Texas. 


A  GOOD  SHOWING  FROM  ONE  COLONY  OF 
BEES. 


BY   W.   H.    GREEN. 


The  33  Langstroth  combs  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  the  two  supers  with  sec- 
tions, were  all  from  one  colony  of  bees. 
The  combs  were  very  thick,  as  they  were 
spaced  far  apart  in  four  stories,  the  comb- 
honey  supers  being  on  top  of  all.  The 
whole  amount  was  325  lbs.,  all  of  it  being 
fine  quality  of  thick  white-clover  honey. 
Several  of  my  colonies  did  as  well. 

I  am  selling  my  honey  readily  at  a  good 


price.     I  can  see  a  big  improvement  since 
the  pure-food  law  went  into  effect,  as  the 
people  are  anxious  to  use  more  honey  and 
are  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  than  before. 
Marysville,  Oliio. 


INCREASING  THE  SIZE  OF  THE  CELLS  TO 
MAKE  LARGER  BEES. 


BY  THE  JUDGE. 


Bee-keeping  is  not  new  to  me.  I  am  not 
a  beginner,  neither  do  I  know  it  all.  My 
first  experience  was  in  the  fall  of  1884  and 
spring  of  1885;  and  since  then  I  have  han- 
dled bees  more  or  less — in  1887  and  1888  un- 
der that  past  master,  A.  E.  Manum,  and 
for  the  last  few  years  merely  for  the  fun  of 
it  as  an  amateur  in  the  city.  My  success 
has  been  varied,  generally  more  of  plea- 
sure than  honey;  but  of  the  latter  I  have 
produced  as  high  as  750  lbs.  of  extracted 
honey  from  six  colonies,  spring  count,  and 
increased  the  same  to  fifteen. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  bees  raised  in  drone- 
cells  under  forced  conditions  are  larger  than 
those  raised  in  ordinary  worker-cells;  that 
worker-cells  range  25  to  29  to  the  square 
inch,  and  drone-cells  17  to  19  to  the  square 
inch,  why  not  make  worker-cell  foundation 
22  or  23  cells  to  the  square  inch,  and  so  help 
increase  the  size  of  the  worker  bee  ? 

SIZE   OF  THE   FOUNDATION   SHEET. 

I  find  that  the  light  brood  foundation 
which  I  have  been  using  is  not  large 
enough.  It  is  more  than  y%  inch  above  the 
bottom-bar  of  the  frame  when  fastened  in 
the  slot  at  the  top  of  the  frame;  and  the 
bees  do  not  build  it  down  to  the  bottom-bar. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  the  combs 
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clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar,  for  many 
reasons,  and  I  know  of  none  opposed.  A 
scant  yi  inch  at  the  ends  is  all  right,  and  I 
shall  have  my  foundation  cut  so  as  to  hang 
within  }i  inch  of  the  bottom-bar  hereafter, 
and  try  to  get  combs  built  clear  down. 

WIRING  FRAMES. 

Nearly  each  one  has  some  particular  way 
of  doing  similar  things.  Now,  in  wiring 
frames  I  use  only  three  wires.  The  frames 
come  bored  for  four,  but  I  do  not  find  the 
top  one  necessary.  I  believe  the  slot  and 
wedge  of  the  Hoffman  frame  to  be  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  fastening  the  foundation 
at  the  top,  and  I  have  no  trouble  whatever 
with  its  sagging  between  the  top  and  the 
first  wire  I  use — the  second  in  the  frame. 
There  is  a  slight  sagging  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame  between  the  two  lower  wires.  I 
have  recently  examined  a  lot  of  combs 
which  have  just  been  drawn  during  an 
August  flow  from  goldenrod,  and  I  find 
them  all  good.  They  have  been  filled  with 
brood  and  honey,  and  are  fine  except  the 
wasted  ^  inch  above  the  botiom-bars. 

FEEDERS. 

I  use  a  two-quart  Mason  improved  glass 
jar,  the  kind  having  a  glass  top,  with  screw 
cap.  Take  off  the  glass,  put  on  tw^o  rub- 
bers, a  fine  perforat>  d  tin  in  place  of  the 
glass,  and   you   have  a   feeder  that  works 


fine.  Invert  it  over  a  small  board  with  hole 
therein  slightly  smaller  than  the  top  of  the 
jar.  For  spring  stimulative  feeding  you 
can  feed  just  as  slowly  as  desired  by  adding 
a  pasteboard  inside  of  the  perforated  tin, 
having  a  hole  therein  of  such  size  as  will 
give  the  result  desired.  No  heat  is  lost  with 
this  kind.  It  can  be  put  right  over  the 
cluster,  and  two  quarts  will  last  a  week. 

RABBETS. 

I  use  galvanized  iron,  cut  half  an  inch 
less  than  the  inside  width  of  the  hive.  A 
piece  l}4  inches  in  width  is  folded  over  y& 
inch,  but  not  pressed  together.  When 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  end,  this  folded 
edge  rests  on  the  wood  and  the  nailing  will 
always  hold.  A  heavy  frame  may  be  drop- 
ped on  it  without  bending  or  knocking  off. 
I  find  it  strong  and  very  durable,  and  it 
does  nof.  cut  fingers  as  sharp  edges  do  at 
1  imes.  They  are  cut  short  so  as  not  to  be 
filled  at  ends  with  propolis  so  quickly. 

Barre,  Vt. 

[Increasing  the  size  of  worker  foundation 
in  order  to  get  larger  bees  has  been  tried. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  sure  that  larg- 
er workers  would  be  desirable.  Second, 
larger  cells  do  not  seem  to  accomplish  such 
a  result.  The  bees  try  to  rear  drones  in 
them,  mistaking  them  for  drone-cells;  but 
they  make  bad  work  of  it,  and  finally  give 
the  thing  up  in  apparent  disgust. — Ed.] 


STTRPLUS   HONEY   FROM   ONE   COLONY. 
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SHIPPING  LONG  DISTANCES  BY  FREIGHT. 

Building  a  Separate  Floor  io    the  Car  for  Each 
Layer  of  Hives. 

BY  VIHGIL  WEAVER. 

From  late  fall  until  early  spring  one  can 
ship  colonies  of  bees  in  single  hive-bodies. 
First,  all  bottoms  (placed  deep  side  up) 
should  be  nailed  on  tight.  I  use  four  crate- 
staples,  two  on  each  side,  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  By  having  the  staples  slope  in  op- 
posite directions  the  hive-body  will  be  kept 
from  slipping  either  backward  or  forward. 
This  is  quite  important,  as  any  slipping 
would  tend  to  release  the  bees. 

If  the  frames  are  self-spacing,  all  is  well. 
If  the  colony  covers  more  than  four  combs 
and  less  than  eight,  take  out  one  of  the  eight 
combs,  pressing  the  remaining  ones  to  each 
side  of  the  hive,  leaving  a  space  in  the  cen- 
ter for  the  bees  to  cluster  in.  I  press  the 
combs  tight  to  the  sidesof  the  hiveand  nail 
each  inside  frame  with  a  l^-inch  nail.  If 
the  colony  covers  eight  or  ten  combs,  I  take 
put  two  combs  instead  of  one. 


In  warm  weather,  when  the  colonies  are 
strong  I  place  a  deep  sujjer  on  top  of  each 
colony  and  nail  the  two  bodies  together,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  bottom-boards  were 
nailed  on.  I  remove  every  other  frame  from 
the  super  and  nail  the  others,  after  spacing 
them  equal  distances  apart.  For  so  large  a 
colony  we  do  not  remove  any  combs  from 
the  brood-chamber  since  there  is  clustering 
space  in  the  super  above,  but  force  all  of  the 
frames  to  one  side  and  nail  the  outside 
frame  to  hold  the  rest  firmly  together. 
If  the  combs  should  be  stuck  together 
with  burr  and  brace  combs,  the  nailing 
would  not  be  necessary,  especially  in  ten- 
frame  hives. 

Instead  of  a  cover  I  make  a  frame  of  }i- 
inch  stuff  that  fits  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
tack  a  wire  screen  over  the  frame,  held  on 
securely  with  thin  strips  nailed  on  top. 
This  gives  a  pa  clustering-space  at  the  top. 
so  the  bees  can  not  crowd  too  closely  against 
the  screen,  and  thus  smother.  When  this 
screen  frame  is  nailed  tight  to  the  hive,  and 
another  screen  nailed  over  the  entrance,  the 
colonies  are  ready  for  shipment. 


In  cool  weather  a  box  car  may  be  used; 
but  in  warm  weather  a  stock-car  is  best.  To 
load  the  car,  jilace  a  layer  of  hives  over  the 
bottom,  making  sure  that  the  frames  are 
lengthwise  of  the  car.  About  120  eight- 
frame  hives  can  be  put  in  one  layer  in  an 
.sx36-foot  car.  Before  the  second  layer  is 
put  in,  it  is  best  to  build  a  floor  above  the 
first  layer  by  nailing  2X4's  crosswise  of  the 
car  over  about  every  other  hive,  turned  flat 
side  down.  Then  cover  the  entire  sjjace  with 
good  strong  lumber  for  a  floor.  Buy  this 
lumber  in  18-ft.  lengths  if  possible;  if  not, 
three  12-ft.  lengths  will  answer.  It  is  best 
to  make  a  new  floor  over  the  whole  car,  then 
the  next  layer  of  bees  can  be  placed  on  it,  as 
on  the  original  car  floor.  The  lumber  for 
the  floor  should  be  toenailed  to  the  ends  of 
the  car  rigidly,  as  it  must  not  move  a  parti- 
cle. I  do  not  think  it  best  to  put  more  than 
three  layers  in  a  car. 

The  solid  floors  for  each  layer  will  keej) 
out  the  light,  and  will  also  keep  the  heat 
from  the  lower  hives  from  injuring  those  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  car.  This  is  an  im- 
portant advantage;  for  if  any  colonies  smoth- 


er they  are  always  the  ones  on  top.  It  is 
best  to  co\  er  the  top  layer  of  hives  with 
something  to  keep  out  the  light,  as  the  light 
makes  the  bees  crowd  to  the  top,  and  this 
is  what  plays  havoc.  If  the  colonies  are 
packed  solid  in  a  stock-car,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  spraying  the  screens  to  cool  off  the 
bees. 

In  the  year  1905  I  shipped  130  colonies  of 
bees  7oU  miles  and  lost  only  11  colonies;  and 
even  this  loss  could  have  been  prevented  if 
the  combs  had  been  removed  according  to 
the  plan  above.  They  were  shipped  Sep- 
tember 15,  with  a  minimum  temperature  of 
about  85  degrees  during  the  time  they 
were  on  the  road.  The  trip  took  in  all  66 
hours. 

I  found  it  was  quite  handy  to  have  a  few- 
pails  of  honey  to  give  to  the  railroad  men 
when  I  wanted  a  favor.  Making  transfers 
is  the  hardest  part  for  the  bees.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  climb  into  the  engine-cab  and  ask 
the  engineer  to  handle  his  train  as  easily  as 
possible,  and  then  give  him  a  bucket  of 
honey  for  his  trouble. 

Valley  View,  Ky. 
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A  THREE-WHEELED  HIVE-CART,  BEE-KEEPING  AN  AID  TO  HEALTH. 


BY   R.    V.    COX. 


BY   DR.    A.    F.    BONNEY. 


The  engraving  shows  the  kind  of  cart  I 
use  in  my  bee-yard.  I  like  it  better  tha^ 
any  thing  I  have  ever  tried,  and  it  is  away 
ahead  of  any  sort  of  wheelbarrow. 

The  upper  view  shows  it  loaded  with  ten- 
frame  supers,  the  third  wheel  taking  the 
weight  off  the  arms.  There  is  a  brake  on 
the  large  wheels  that  can  be  set  so  as  to 
hold  the  crate  anywhere.  With  such  an 
apparatus  as  this  there  is  no  skinning  of 
knuckles  on  a  swinging  honey-house  door 
when  taking  supers  in  to  be  extracted. 

The  lower  view  shows  the  long  comb-box 
which  is  provided  with  a  cloth  cover. 

Sloansville.  X.  Y. 


(OX'S   THREE-WHEELED   HIVE-CART. 


Some  small  knowledge  of  medicine,  cou- 
pled with  a  habit  of  observation,  has  shown 
the  writer  that  when  the  average  person  be- 
gins to  lose  health  he  also  parts  with  hope, 
and  dies  all  the  quicker  on  account  of  it.  I 
have  done  surgery  without  an  anaesthetic 
for  Indians  which  would  have  almost  killed 
a  white  man  from  shock,  yet  under  other 
circumstances  the  red  man  would  die.  Let 
one  of  them  contract  tuberculosis,  or  have 
a  severe  pain  which  he  does  not  understand, 
and,  covering  his  head  with  his  blanket,  he 
will  sit  for  hours.  It  is  a  demon  that  has 
possession  of  him.  The  medicine  man  of 
the  tribe  was  nnt  able  to  drive  it  out,  even 
by  the  aid  of  the  skin 
of  the  serpent,  and 
hope  left  him. 

The  white  man  is 
wiser  only  in  degree. 
He  will  not,  it  is  true, 
cover  his  eyes  from 
the  light,  fearing, 
even  in  daytime,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  spirit  which  has 
possession  of  him,  but 
I  have  seen  tubercu- 
lar patients  who  wer^ 
well  able  to  ride,  walk, 
and  row,  sit  and  mope, 
hopeless  of  recovery. 
Had  they  adopted 
sanitary  methods 
they  would,  very  like- 
ly, have  recovered. 
Some  others,  men, 
devoted  their  waking 
hours  to  dissipation, 
seemingly  believing 
that  King  Alcohol 
would  burn  out  the 
other  evil.  They  died, 
of  course,  while  a  sane 
life,  one  of  exercise 
and  diet,  might,  and 
in  many  cases  surely 
would,  have  aided 
them  in  shaking  off 
the  disease. 

The  beginning  of 
my  bee-keeping  ca- 
reer found  me  weigh- 
ing 110  i^ounds  heavi- 
ly dressed.  To-day  I 
weigh  165  in  fighting 
clothes,  and  they 
weigh  no  more  than 
the  bees  compel. 
While  I  still  have 
some  asthma,  I  am 
a  comparatively  well 
man,  and  able  to 
work  all  day  in  the 
yard. 
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I  could  extend  this  article 
indefinitely,  but  it  is  not  nec- 
essary, for  I  can  state  briefly 
that  there  is  a  fascination 
about  working  with  bees  which 
causes  one  to  forget  his  ills, 
and  work,  even  when  hardly 
able  to  crawl.  This  is  not 
levity,  for  I  have  wrestled  with 
my  bees  when  hardly  able  to 
l)ut  one  foot  before  the  other 
from  lack  of  breath,  thus 
bringing  on  a  healthful  fa- 
tigue which  insured  sound 
slumber — nature's  most  cer- 
tain way  of  causing  repair.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  bee-sting  i^oison  I  absorb- 
ed had  any  thing  to  do  with 
my  recovery,  but  I  think  not, 
for  I  still  have  the  asthma. 
Rather  was  it  living  in  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  My 
increase  in  weight  may  have 
come  from  quitting  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  I  shall  always 
think  the  constant  use  of 
honey  while  I  was  at  work 
(for  I  am  very  fond  of  it)  had 
much  to  do  with  my  ability 
to  quit  a  habit  I  had  had  for 
fifty  years. 

To  those  who  are  ailing  let 
me  say,  get  bees,  and  do  not 
stop  with  one  swarm,  as  we 
generally  advise  beginners, 
but  get  several  hives  so  that 
you  will  have  something  to  do 
all  summer.  One  swarm  will 
not  give  the  necessary  work, 
for  the  bees  would  not  survive 
the  handling  you  would  give 
them.  Put  your  bees  in  good 
chaff  hives  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  judge  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  as  to  what 
to  look  for  in  the  spring,  for 
no  common  cellar  will  serve 
to  store  them  in,  and  there  is  too  much  real 
work  and  uncertainty  about  wrapping  hives 
in  tar  paper  or  any  thing  else  for  me  to  rec- 
ommend the  procedure  to  a  beginner.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  bees  swarm,  chase 
them;  gather  them  in  and  hive  them,  and 
you  will  find  that,  when  the  season  is  over, 
you  will  be  improved  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  possibly  in  wealth,  for  there  is  good 
money  in  keeping  bees,  as  many  a  man  can 
testify. 

I  am  enclosing  a  photograph,  showing  at 
least  that  I  am  in  good  health.  I  am  using 
this  post  card  as  a  local  advertisement.  Lo- 
cality is  getting  to  have  a  wide  significance 
in  the  case  of  "Bonney  "  honey,  for  a  rail- 
road man  told  me  recently  that  the  boys 
talked  of  it  away  out  in  Montana.  This 
may  have  been  a  cheerful  prevarication,  but 
it  sounded  good  to  a  beginner,  to  say  the 
least. 

Buck  Grove,  la. 


DR.  BONNBY'S   POST  CARD  WHICH   ENAHLi;i)     lll.M    TO 
SELL  HIS  HONEY  FOR   10   CTS.  A  POIND   ABOVE 
THE  COST   OF  THE   CANS. 


A  OUEEN-CELL  MADE  ENTIRELY  OF  WOOD. 


BY  JULIUS  MABRAY, 


I  am  sending  a  wooden  queen-cell  of  my 
own  make.  As  you  can  see,  the  upper  part 
can  be  pulled  off  and  the  lower  part  grafted 
with  a  larva  in  the  ordinary  way. 

My  desire  was  to  have  a  queen-cell  which 
would  protect  the  unhatched  queens  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  first  queen  that 
emerges.  These  cells  can  be  given  to  a 
strange  colony,  and,  besides,  they  are  safer 
to  handle.  They  are  so  small  that  I  can 
place  them  between  two  combs  without  fear 
of  crushing,  as  often  happens  when  ordinary 
cells  are  used. 

1  have  raised  queens  in  three  ways  in  the 
same  hive,  all  of  which  were  good  ones,  but 
it  so  happened  that  two  of  the  best  ones 
came  from  the  wooden  cells.  This  only  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  no  objection  to  such 
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A  QUEEN-CELL  IN  TWO   PARTS,  CONSTRUCTED   ENTIRELY  OF  WOOD. 


cells  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  queens  is 
concerned;  also,  in  the  feeding  of  the  larva> 
by  the  bees  I  can  see  no  difference. 

I  believe  the  wooden  cells  are  as  much 
ahead  of  cell  cups  as  cell  cups  are  ahead  of 
natural  cells. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

[Perhaps  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
wooden  cells  made  in  two  parts,  as  these  are, 
so  far  as  the  actual  rearing  of  queens  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  would  seem  to  us  that  they 
would  be  more  expensive  and  no  better  than 
cells  built  by  the  bees  from  cell  cups  and 
then  enclosed  in  wire  queen-cell  protectors 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

There  is  another  point  which  may  or  may 
not  be  important.  The  natural  cell  is  at 
first  very  shallow;  and  if  it  were  best  to  have 
a  deep  cell  from  the  start,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  bees  would  m^ake  them,  this  way. 
—Ed.] 


EIGHT.      TEN,      TWELVE,     OR 
FRAMES— WHICH? 


SIXTEEN 


A  Plea  for  a  Two-story  Light  Frame  Brood-nest. 


BY  B.   C.    AIKEN. 


For  some  time  I  have  noted  with  pleas- 
ure that  bee-keepers  are  finding  out  the  val- 
ue of  large  hives;  and  it  has  given  me  much 
satisfaction,  also,  to  note  that  the  editor  is 
beginning  to  advocate  them.  I  believe  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  wish,  how- 
ever, to  offer  a  warning  against  what  seems 
to  me  a  mistake;  and  that  is,  a  change  of 
hives  to  ten  or  twelve  frame.  I  think  there 
is  not  the  least  necessity  of  discarding  the 
eight-frame  hives  for  any  other  width;  on 
the  contrary,  to  do  so  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  A  hive  using  eight  frames  of 
Langstroth  length  gives  an  abundance  of 
lateral  space;  but  if  such  a  hive  could  be 
shortened,  and  the  amount  cut  off  added  to 
the  width,  making  a  body  of  equal  length 
and  breadth,  the  horizontal  shape  and  meas- 
ure would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  nearly 
ideal.  Then  I  think  the  height  should  be 
doubled  to  the  depth  of  two  eight-frame 
hives.  So  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned,  an 
ideal  hive  would  be  one  circular  in  form, 
about  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  2  ft. 
high.  Such  a  hive  would  conduce  to  the 
best  wintering  and  the  most  rapid  building- 
up  in  the  spring;  would  give  the  greatest 


economy,  and 
would  best  pre- 
serve the  inter- 
ests of  a  colony 
jiut  into  it  and 
allowed  to  con- 
tinue there  un- 
disturbed by  man 
from  year  to  year, 
just  filling  up  and 
swarming  at  the 
wdll  of  the  bees. 
However,  when  it 
comes  to  manip- 
ulating a  hive,  the  form  that  will  more 
nearly  maintain  and  conserve  these  ideals, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  us  to  get  sur- 
plus in  the  best  shape  and  quantity,  must 
be  changed  somewhat  from  the  ideal  brood- 
chamber  form.  The  Langstroth  frame,  if 
shortened  a  little,  would  be  preferable;  yet 
with  a  hive  approximately  12  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  long  (most  manufacturers  put 
out  a  hive  about  12>^  by  18^),  the  change 
is  not  radical  from  the  ideal  lateral  capacity 
throughout;  though,  as  I  said  before,  if  we 
could  get  a  satisfactory  super  adjustment 
I  should  prefer  a  brood-chamber  measur- 
ing about  12X12. 

I  most  heartily  agree  that  the  eight-frame 
Langstroth  hive  is  too  small  for  best  results. 
I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  after  thir- 
ty years  of  experience,  practicing  on  a  large 
scale,  and  most  of  the  time  with  from  two 
to  four  kinds  of  hives  in  use  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  period,  both  in  Iowa  and 
in  Colorado.  I  have  myself  devised  many 
styles  and  sizes  of  hives  and  various  com- 
binations; in  fact,  I  have  spent  a  life  of 
experimenting,  and  reading  nearly  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  hives  in 
the  various  journals  and  books.  I  have  had 
a  very  extended  experience  with  both  Lang- 
stroth and  American  hives,  the  former  be- 
ing a  long,  narrow,  shallow  style,  and  the 
latter  almost  square,  and  deeper  than  wide. 
Then  I  have  made  and  tried  almost  every 
combination  of  both  of  these,  including  the 
wide  end-bar  and  close-fitting  frames,  deep 
and  shallow  style,  hanging  and  standing, 
and  also  the  divisible  hives. 

The  objection  has  been  made  to  the  divisi- 
ble hives  that  queens  will  not  lay  freely  when 
going  from  one  set  of  frames  to  another — 
that  they  will  startbrood  laterally ratherthan 
perpendicularly  in  the  two  sets  of  frames. 
I  certainly  consider  this  a  mistake,  as  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  queens  refusing  to  pass 
from  one  set  to  another  if  there  is  not  all 
the  room  wanted  in  the  first  set.  INIy  expe- 
rience is,  moreover,  that  bees  will  spread  up 
and  down,  especially  down,  through  two 
and  three  sets  of  combs,  making  a  very  high 
and  narrow  brood-nest.  This  is  just  what 
we  would  expect  to  be  the  case,  and  my  ex- 
perience proves  it.  If  any  one  has  had  a 
different  experience  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  the  result  of  lack  of  proper  management 
or  manipulation.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
many  apiarists,  in  using  two  hive-bodies  for 
a  brood-chamber,  putting  one  over  the  oth- 
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er,  too  often  put  tlie  second  one  on  top, 
which,  in  nearly  every  case,  is  wrong.  The 
second  brood-chamber  should  be  placed  be- 
neath the  one  the  queen  is  occupying. 
Then  with  the  tendency  to  store  honey 
above  the  brood,  together  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  fielders  and  young  bees  taking 
flights  to  mass  about  the  entrance,  the 
queen  will  readily  follow  dawn  with  her 
egg-laying. 

1  have  mentioned  above  the  tendency  of 
the  colonies  to  store  honey  above  the  brood. 
Xow,  note  that,  if  the  horizontal  measure 
of  the  hive  is  such  that  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
frames  are  used,  there  is  too  much  room  at 
the  sides,  and  the  outside  combs  catch  too 
much  honey.  Eight  frames  are  enough, 
and  perhaps  really  too  much.  At  any  rate, 
1  believe  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  en- 
large the  hive  by  adding  frames  at  the  side. 
Several  yearfe  ago  I  settled  on  a  divisible 
hive  that  is  12  inches  wide  by  16  inches 
long,  such  a  hive  being  about  as  short  as 
advisable  for  a  satisfactory  super  length.  I 
use  for  brood-chambers  from  two  to  four  of 
these  bodies,  the  frames  of  which  are  5  inch- 
i  s  deep,  making  respectively  from  8  to  16 
Langstroth  comb  capacities.  Sometimes 
1  want  to  use  but  one  section  of  the  hive, 
but  usually  I  have  two  when  a  surplus  is 
bring  stored.  For  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
three  seem  preferable;  though  if  the  fourth 
one  is  put  on,  no  harm  in  the  least  is  done. 

Here  is  what  I  have  discovered  is  the  re- 
sult so  far  as  the  storing  of  honey  and  work 
in  the  super  is  concerned,  when  the  brood- 
chamber  is  composed  of  three  or  four  stories. 
I  put  the  section  having  the  most  brood  in 
it  at  the  top  (if  the  section  is  not  full  of 
brood  I  make  it  full  by  exchanging  these 
empty  or  broodless  combs  for  others  that 
are  filled  with  brood  from  other  sections) . 
Thus  all  the  empty  brood-combs  which  the 
queen  can  use  are  below,  and  the  honey  that 
comes  in  will  then  be  stored  in  the  super 
above  tjhe  section  full  of  brood.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  there  will  never  be  any 
honey  stored  below  the  brood,  for  it  might 
happen  that,  in  a  rapid  flow,  there  would 
be  honey  stored  and  sealed  in  some  of  the 
loAcr  combs,  but  in  moderate  flows  the 
nectar  coming  in  will  be  unloaded  into  these 
lower  combs,  and  then  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity be  taken  up  into  the  super  combs  be- 
ft)re  being  sealed.  Just  at  a  time  when  the 
flow  is  rapid  is  the  time  of  the  whole  year 
when  the  very  smallest  brood-chamber  is 
needed.  At  all  other  times,  especially  when 
Ijrood-rearing  is  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  best 
to  give  unlimited  comb  space  below  the 
brood. 

Xow,  why  should  we  discard  the  eight- 
frame  hives  when  so  many  bee-keepers  have 
them,  especially  when  they  can  be  made  so 
much  cheaper  than  the  wide  ones,  and 
when  better  results  can  be  secured  in  almost 
every  way  by  using  two  of  them?  I  know 
that  two  of  the  eight-frame  bodies  make  the 
brood-chamber  a  little  large  at  times;  but 
with  care  to  have  the  brood  massed  in  the 
upper  body  at  the  proper  time,  and  remov- 


ing entirely  one  of  the  bodies,  fine  results 
can  be  secured  in  the  super.  I  know  that 
the  double-story  brood-chambers  will  per- 
mit better  control,  and  better  results  will  be 
secured  in  every  way  than  with  a  Jumbo 
body  in  which  the  combs  are  all  in  one  set 
of  frames. 

Remember  that  the  two-story  brood- 
chamber  requires  but  one  extra  body  and 
frames,  and  it  is  but  little  more  expensive 
than  a  Jumbo  body.  Then  when  to  this  is 
added  a  wood-zinc  honey-board  to  confine 
the  queen  to  one  of  the  bodies  when  desired 
for  any  purpose,  we  ha^ve  a  far  more  con- 
trollable hive  than  if  the  brood-chamber 
were  all  in  one;  and  for  making  increase, 
taking  the  extra  body  away  just  when  it  is 
the  right  time  to  contract  for  super  work,  is 
the  best  way  yet. 

Mr.  Editor,  please  do  not  advocate  those 
massive  wide  hives  when  a  far  better  result 
is  secured  in  a  double-story  eight-frame 
hive.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  long- 
er any  improvements  that  can  be  made  in 
the  regular  eight-frame  Langstroth  hive, 
but  I  do  mean  that  there  is  not  the  least 
use  in  having  any  other  sizes  of  bodies,  bot- 
toms, or  covers. 

Loveland,  Colo. 

[See  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  ed- 
itorial department. — Ed.] 


THE  TEN-FRAME  HIVE  PREFERRED. 


The    Proper    Manipulation    for    Extracted -honey 
Production. 


BY   P.    C.    CHADWICK. 


Eighteen  years  of  observation  in  the  East, 
and  seven  in  Southern  California,  lias  led 
me  tx)  some  very  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
size  and  management  of  hives.  However, 
whatever  I  may  pen  for  these  columns  from 
time  to  time  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
California,  which  I  regard  as  having  condi- 
tions peculiarly  its  own. 

I  will  not  try  to  settle  the  que.'>tioii  of 
proper  dimensions  of  hives  or  frames,  but 
will  be  satisfied  to  say  that,  as  bee-k«  eping 
has  made  steady  advances  since  the  vener- 
able Langstroth  gave  us  the  frame  which 
bears  his  name,  and  as  the  great  n'ajority 
of  all  hives  in  use  are  of  this  pattern,  it 
seems  to  »ie  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
dofif  our  hats  to  the  memory  of  this  grand 
old  benefactor,  and  discuss  some  things  rel- 
ative to  the  capacity  of  hives  for  these  frames 
for  best  results. 

The  eight-frame  hive  need  not  be  consid- 
ered longer  than  to  say  that,  for  conditions 
as  found  here,  I  do  not  see  why  any  one 
should  prefer  an  eight-frame  for  either  comb 
or  extracted  honey.  The  ten-frame  is  the 
standard,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  too  much  invested  in 
this  size  as  a  standard  to  pay  to  make  a 
change,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

The  burden  of  this  article  will  be  on  the 
ten-frame  size,  though  before  discussing  this 
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let  me  give  some  opinions  on  the  twelve  aft- 
er three  years  of  experimenting. 

The  advantage  is  found  chiefly  where  an 
excluder  is  to  remain  on  all  the  year,  or 
where  it  is  preferred  to  remove  surplus  su- 
pers during  the  winter  months. 

In  the  first  place,  a  ten-frame  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  brood  room  here  where  the  bees  be- 
gin to  breed  up  early  in  the  year,  and  do 
not  cease  for  lack  of  bloom,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  East  between  the  fruit  and  clover 
bloom.  AVhere  the  supers  are  removed  the 
same  condition  prevails  as  under  an  exclu- 
der, so  far  as  brood  room  is  concerned;  but 
the  necessary  stores  are  lacking  to  keep 
things  booming  during  the  cold  foggy  days 
that  keep  the  field  workers  in  before  the  main 
flow  begins;  and  this  is  no  small  item,  for 
we  have  much  of  this  weather  in  February, 
March,  and  more  or  less  well  into  May  of 
wet  st-asons. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  of  a  tw  elve-franie 
hive,  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any  advantage  over  the  ten-frame  where  it 
is  manipulated  as  I  describe  below,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
bulky  and  unhandy.  The  excluder  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  honey-flow  is  over, 
and  one  super  left  on  above  the  brood-cham- 
ber, allowing  the  bees  and  queen  to  have 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the  hive.  There  is 
little  question  but  that  the  tendency  of  the 
bees  during  the  late  summer  and  fall  is  to 
store  largely  in  the  brood-chamber  whatever 
they  may  secure,  where  the  excluder  is  left 
on  during  that  time. 

There  should  be  no  great  hurry  to  get  the 
excluders  back  on  in  the  spring.  Leave 
them  off  until,  say,  ten  days  before  begin- 
ning to  extract,  for  this  in  itself  will  have  a 
tenitency  to  hold  back  swarming  by  giving 
the  queen  plenty  of  room  to  keep  busy. 

Usually  brood  will  be  fovmd  in  anywhere 
from  7  to  17  franits,  and  a  large  number  of 
colonies  will  have  from  10  to  14;  in  others 
there  will  be  7  or  8  frames  above  and  none 
below.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  queen  should 
be  gotten  below  the  excluder;  but  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  brood  down.  The 
more  room  below,  the  better  for  the  future, 
and  the  less  the  tendency  to  swarm  before  the 
combs  are  ready  to  extract.  If  the  bees  can 
be  kept  ahead  by  the  use  of  the  extractor 
there  will  not  be  nearly  the  trouble  with 
swarms. 

Extracting  can  be  done,  if  necessary,  be- 
fore the  brood  all  hatches,  provided  it  is 
sealed;  and  by  the  time  the  second  extract- 
ing is  ready,  the  upper  story  is  free  from 
brood. 

A  better  way,  if  there  are  surplus  combs, 
is  to  place  a  super  of  empty  combs  under 
the  super  nearly  filled,  and  allow  the  re- 
maining brood  to  hatch  while  this  second 
super  is  being  filled. 

In  this  way  a  very  large  amount  of  brood 
is  allowed,  so  that  there  are  bees  on  hand 
early.  Then  with  the  ten  frames  of  brood 
space  below,  the  colony  will  remain  in  a 
booming  condition  during  the  entire  season. 

Red  lands,  Cal. 


HONEY  ADVERTISED  BY  THE   NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


$50,000  Would    be    Needed  if  Effective    Work 
is  Done;  When  and  How  to  do  the  Adver- 
tising. 

BY  WESLEY   FOSTER. 


"What  we  want  to  do  is  to  make  the 
housewife  think  of  honey  when  she  is  order- 
ing groceries."  In  other  words,  we  want  to 
get  honey  out  of  the  luxury  class  as  much 
as  possible,  and  into  the  staple  and  necessi- 
ty class  along  with  sugar,  potatoes,  flour, 
etc.  This  will  not  be  fully  accomplished; 
but  what  has  been  done  in  some  small  sec- 
tions of  the  country  can  be  done  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  with  the  different  meth- 
ods of  advertising.  By  advertising  I  mean 
any  thing  that  will  arouse  people's  interest 
in  honey.  A  swarm  of  bees  alighting  on  a 
department-store  window  on  a  crowded  city 
thoroughfare  is  advertising,  for  it  will  al- 
most stop  traffic,  and  thousands  talk  bees 
more  or  less  intelligently  for  an  hour.  The 
presence  of  several  specialist  bee-men  in  a 
town  will  cause  comment;  and  when  a  com- 
munity is  aware  that  honey  in  commercial 
quantities  is  produced  right  at  their  doors, 
that  commiinity  i^*  going  to  be  a  large  con- 
sumer of  honey.  Honey  has  been  produced 
in  quite  large  quantities  in  all  the  irrigated 
portions  of  the  West,  and  the  towns  in  these 
districts  are  all  good  markets  for  honey. 
Boulder  merchants  are  not  afraid  to  buy 
honey,  both  comb  and  extracted,  by  the 
ton;  and  a  himdred  pounds  of  comb  honey 
a  week  is  sold  by  some  of  the  large  ones. 

But  this  condition  can  be  brought  about 
in  the  large  cities  through  advertising  in 
papers,  and  d'-monstrating  in  stores  and 
house-to-house  canvassing  with  samples, 
taking  orders  for  the  grocer  to  fill.  Perha])S 
there  is  more  fear  of  adulteration  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country;  but  persistence 
and  an  honest  straightforward  campaign 
will  break  down  prejudice  and  fear. 

The  whole  groundwork  of  an  increased 
honey  consumption  consists  in  develojjing 
a  steady,  firm,  and  constant  demand  among 
the  consumers;  and  to  do  this  we  must  have 
a  continuous  supply  of  honey  of  even  grade 
a.id  kind  put  up  in  the  style  of  ))acUage 
that  the  trade  demands.  This  supply  must 
be  easily  reach-^d  by  the  retailers  through 
the  wholesalers  and  jobbers.  Now,  this 
steady,  year-round  demand  can  be  built  \\\\ 
only  through  several  kinds  of  advertising 
being  used  simultaneously.  The  daily  pa- 
pers and  magazines,  together  with  the  trade 
papers  to  reach  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  must  be  used,  and  these  supi)le- 
mented  by  all  the  descriptive  articles  we  can 
persuade  the  dailies  and  monthlies  to  have 
their  best  writers  prepare  for  their  columns. 
The  work  of  the  scientific  queen-breeder, 
and  the  improvements  in  apicultural  appli- 
ances, and,  in  fact,  every  branch  of  bee  cul- 
ture, has  undergone  a  development  as  mark- 
ed as  any  industry  during  the  last  fifty 
years. 
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With  all  this  use  of  printer's  ink  must  go 
the  house-to-honse  work,  the  demonstra- 
tions in  stores,  and  the  education  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  concerning  the  na- 
ture, usefulness  in  many  ways,  and  care  of 
honey.  The  dealer  must  know  all  about 
the  poods;  and  when  this  is  reinforced  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  honey  by  the 
housewife  we  shall  have  a  combination  that 
will  make  for  greater  consumption. 

As  to  whether  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
could  be  carried  on  without  an  incorporated 
company  to  do  the  work  and  make  the 
profit  would  depend  on  whether  an  organi- 
zation like  the  National  Association  could 
raise  the  money  and  conduct  a  cami)aign 
similar  to  the  campaign  of  the  liice  Associ- 
ation, the  prune-growers,  and  the  canners. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Root  tells  me  that  these  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  results  they  secured. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  if  we  could  get  the 
money  for  the  work,  some  such  cami)aign 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  up  prior  to 
the  organization  of  a  large  honey-bottling 
and  distributing  association  to  operate  in 
every  city  of  any  size  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  this  difference,  though,  that  the 
people  who  advertised  rice,  prunes,  canned 
goods,  etc.,  were  mainly  companies  who 
banded  together,  and  each  had  a  well-put-up 
article,  and  could  fill  the  demand  at  once; 
while  with  the  majority  of  the  bee-keepers 
improvement  in  methods  of  grading  and 
packing,  and  the  building  of  a  selling  plan, 
would  have  to  be  done.  Wholesalers  and 
jobbers  want  their  credit  and  regular  dis- 
counts, delivered  price,  etc.,  while  the  most 
of  the  bee-keepers  want  their  money  before 
shipi)ing  the  goods,  and  never  figure  on 
giving  a  discount  for  cash.  Special  deals 
also  are  wanted,  such  as  a  free  case  with  ev- 
ery order  for  ten-case  lots.  Then  the  whole- 
saler wants  the  goods  to  be  obtainable  in 
uniform  grades  and  packages  the  year 
round.  One  of  the  things  we  bee-keepers 
would  run  up  against  would  be  the.  failure 
to  supply  the  kind  and  grade  of  honey  de- 
sired when  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  wanted 
it;  then  some  corn  syrup  would  be  substi- 
tuted, and  some  valuable  honey  trade  would 
vanish.  We  shall  have  to  be  on  deck  with 
the  goods  the  year  round. 

It  may  seem  like  being  hard  on  the  bee- 
keeping fraternity  to  say  that  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  the  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity who  are  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
this  plan  by  having  their  honey  sold  through 
the  advertising  done;  but  if  the  National 
Association,  we  will  say,  spends  money  for 
advertising  honey,  the  Association  must  be 
sure  that  the  members  furnish  a  rich,  ripe, 
clean  honey  of  Hne  quality.  From  what  I 
know  of  associations  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  the  record  and  character  of  the  man 
who  wishes  to  participate  in  the  benefits. 
Some  bee-keepers'  honey  would  hurt  the 
cause  of  increased  consumption  more  than 
it  would  help.  Of  course,  much  of  this 
honey  is  injuring  the  greater  consum]>tion 
of  honey  right  now,  but  the  damage  would 
be  more  if  it  were  pushed  out  into  wider 


markets  through  the  advertising  of  the 
National  As-sociation. 

If  the  cam]iaign  were  to  be  merely  gen- 
eral and  not  specific  there  would  hardly 
need  be  any  scrutiny  of  the  bee-man's  rec- 
ord, for  the  housewife  would  ask  the  grocer 
for  honey  (no  special  brand),  and  the  gro- 
cer would  ask  his  jobber,  or  buy  some  honey 
of  a  local  bee-keeper.  In  this  case  the  As- 
sociation would  take  no  responsibility,  and 
the  non-contributor  to  the  advertising  fund 
would  profit  the  same  as  the  one  who  had 
paid  into  the  fund. 

It  may  seem  like  a  big  proposition  to 
raise,  say,  $50,000  for  advertising;  but  if  we 
realize  the  possibilities,  and  work  for  it,  we 
should  find  that  the  money  would  soon  be 
back  in  our  jx'ckets  with  interest.  There 
are  some  bee-keepers  who  would  pay  more 
than  a  dollar  a  ton  on  their  crop  into  a  fund. 
This  sum  was  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  .1.  Root, 
and  would  have  to  be  made  larger,  for  there 
would  be  many  who  would  not  "come 
over"  with  the  money. 

Boulder,  Col. 


BEET  SUGAR  FED  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE, 
WITH  NO  BAD  RESULTS. 


BY   M.    A.    GILL. 


In  an  editorial  on  feeding,  Oct.  15,  you 
advise  cane  sugar,  and  I  want  to  ask  why 
you  specify  cane  sugar  when  both  the  law 
and  custom  require  the  same  per  cent  of 
purity  and  sweetness  in  beet  sugar  as  in  cane 
sugar.  I  supposed,  that  the  prejudice  against 
beet  sugar  had  disapjjeared  when  the  facts 
had  been  made  known;  and  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  the  two  sugars  are  chemically  the  same? 
I  saw  a  case  last  year  where  a  man  who  had 
spent  his  life  as  an  exjiert  sugar-boiler  of 
both  cane  and  beet  sugar  was  unable  to  tell 
one  from  the  other  from  samples  from  his 
own  sample-case  when  the  labels  were  re- 
moved. 

I  have  fed  both  kinds  for  years  for  winter 
stores  for  bees,  both  in  mild  and  severe  cli- 
mates, and  could  never  see  any  difference; 
but  I  hav^e  used  the  highest  grade  when  us- 
ing either  kind.  I  have  just  finished  feed- 
ing 14,000  lbs.  of  sugar  syrup  to  my  bees,  as 
we  had  a  total  failure  here  this  season  on  ac- 
count of  drouih  and  a  scourge  of  grasshop- 
pers. Of  course  I  fed  the  very  highest  grade 
of  sugar  made  into  syrup;  but  most  of  the 
bee-men  here  used  an  unrefined  and  cheap- 
er grade;  and  if  we  have  a  long  cold  winter 
that  keeps  the  bees  confined  for  a  long  time 
I  look  for  th  m  to  have  trouble  w-ith  dysen- 
tery, while  they  will  be  all  right  with  mild 
weather  when  the  bees  can  fly  often. 

A  sugar-factory  here  is  making  over  two 
thousand  tons  of  sugar  per  day  that  I  believe 
is  equal  to  any  sugar  made  on  earth  for  any 
purpose. 

Longmont,  Colo. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  this  report,  showing 
that  refined  beet  sugar  is  perfectly  safe  for 
bees.     This  ought  to  silence  forever  all  re- 
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ports  to  the  contrary  from  those  who  have 
tested  the  matter  on  only  a  small  scale,  and 
who  can  not  be  certain,  therefore,  that  their 
failures  were  due  to  the  ((uality  of  the  sugar 
used. 

We  did  not  intend  to  discriminate  against 
beet  sugar  in  the  editorial  referred  to,  for  we 
were  using  the  term  "cane  sugar"  in  a 
broad  sense.  As  you  know,  the  chemical 
term  cane  sugar  includes  the  sugar  made 
from  sugar-cane,  sugar-beet,  maple  sap,  etc. ; 
but  not  honey,  glucose,  corn  syrups,  etc., 
as  these  latter  come  under  the  general  class 
of  grape  sugars.  Perhaps  our  statement 
was  misleading;  but  we  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  so.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  we 
never  make  any  efTort  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  granulated  sugar  that  we  use,  and  we 
never  have  any  trouble. — Ed.] 


COTTON  FURNISHED  HONEY  IN  SPITE  OF 
LONG  DROUTH. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 


BY.    C.    J.    HAESE. 


Bee-keeping  in  the  Golden  West  is  quite 
different  from  that  in  America,  as  we  depend 
solely  upon  the  gum-tree  blossoms  for  hon- 
ey. Clovers  are  receiving  consideration 
by  the  farmers  now;  but  it  will  be  several 
>  ears  before  this  plant  will  be  of  any  value 
to  the  bee-keeper.  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tiy  the  yate  gum  and  red  gum  are  the  main 
sources  of  nectar,  although  we  get  a  little 
from  yarrah  and  white  gum,  bub  to  an  ex- 
tent hardly  worth  mentioning. 

March  is  our  main  month  for  honey;  and 
if  we  do  not  have  too  much  rain  during  the 
month  a  strong  colony  will  average  from 
seven  to  ten  pounds  gain  per  day.  We  have 
a  honey-yield  every  year,  my  average  for 
the  last  few  years  being  about  200  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted honey  per  colony.  In  1908  my  crop 
would  have  been  doubled  had  it  not  been 
for  so  much  rain  when  the  honey-flow  was 
on.  We  have  rain  every  month  in  the  year, 
the  total  amount  for  this  locality  being  30 
inches. 

This  is  an  ideal  locality  for  apples  and 
pears,  but  it  is  too  cool  for  oranges  or  vines, 
the  temperature  seldom  going  above  90  de- 
grees in  the  shade  in  the  summer,  the  nights 
always  being  cool.  However,  we  never  have 
snow,  and  the  bees  can  fly  every  day  in  the 
year  except  when  it  is  raining. 

Italian  and  hybrid  bees  do  the  best  here, 
the  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives  being  used 
almost  universally.  Bee  diseases  are  un- 
known. 

There  is  not  much  demand  for  comb  hon- 
ey. I  receive  5  to  6  cts.  per  lb.  for  extracted 
honey,  mo^t  of  which  I  sell  in  14-lb.  lever- 
top  tins.  The  market  is  limited,  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  is  as  yet  very  small,  as 
our  country  is  only  in  its  infancy.  How- 
ever, thousands  of  people  are  now  coming 
in  from  England,  a  homestead  of  160  acres 
of  first-class  land  being  given  free  to  any 
male  applicant  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Mount  Barker,  Western  Australia. 


Although   No  Rata  Fell    from   June  to  October, 

Cotton  did  Well  and  Furnished  a  Fair  Crop 

of  Extra-fine  Honey. 


BY  O.    SAUNDERS. 


The  winter  of  1908  was  mild,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rather  cool  windy  spring,  which 
necessarily  left  our  bees  much  depleted  in 
stores  and  numbers.  June  1  found  the  col- 
onies in  fair  condition,  and  gradually  gain- 
ing from  day  to  day.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  sunny;  and  horsemint,  hoar- 
hound,  and  various  oiher  plants  and  vines 
of  more  or  less  value,  furnished  plenty  of 
stores  for  all  brood-rearing  purposes,  and  so 
we  naturally  began  building  casiles  in  the 
air.  The  first  blooming  of  alfalfa  passed, 
giving  the  be*  s  their  initial  start  toward  a 
honey  crop.  Then  cotton  began  blooming 
the  20th  of  .Tune;  and  when  the  second  cut- 
ting of  alfalfa  was  at  its  best,  the  way  those 
bees  tumbled  over  each  other  was  enough  to 
stir  the  blo3d  of  a  veteran.  The  only  requi- 
site remaining  for  a  bumper  crop  was  an  oc- 
casional rain;  but,  alas!  the  much-needed 
clouds  gave  this  locality  a  wide  berth,  the 
last  rain  being  on  June  10.  Then  followed 
the  longest  drouth  ever  known  in  these 
parts,  for  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  until  the  8th  of  October,  and  during  this 
time  there  were  many  days  when  the  tem- 
perature registered  from  110  to  114  degrees 
in  the  shade.  A  great  many  bees  were  lost, 
as  well  as  considerable  honey,  by  combs 
melting  down;  but  by  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  not  over  a  dozen  combs 
gave  way  in  my  entire  apiary. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  weather  being 
favorable,  alfalfa  was  mowed;  and  cotton 
was  then  our  last  chance.  It  did  well  on 
our  rich  bottom  land,  and  yielded  a  fair 
crop  of  the  finest  honey  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  see.  It  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  extract  it,  and  entire- 
ly out  of  the  question  to  strain  it  through 
even  a  single  thickness  of  cheese-cloth.  It 
was  light  in  color,  mild  in  flavor,  and  very 
heavy;  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  superior 
to  any  honey  ever  shipped  to  this  locality, 
not  excepting  even  the  guajil  la  (or  cat-claw) 
honey  of  the  Southwest.  The  long  drouth 
and  consequent  absence  of  all  other  bloom 
enabled  us,  I  believe,  to  get  a  purer  coiton 
honey  than  we  had  ever  been  able  to  secure 
before. 

Again,  in  the  late  fall,  when  the  weather 
began  to  get  cool,  our  cotton  took  what  we 
farmers  term  a  "second  growth,"  soon 
blooming  profusely;  and  by  accident,  rath- 
er than  otherwise,  we  got  also  a  fair  fall  crop. 
During  this  long  drouth,  when  cotton  and 
every  thing  else  had  ceased  blooming,  we 
extracted  the  entire  crop;  and  as  we  made 
rather  poor  work  of  it,  owing  to  the  honey 
being  so  thick,  the  supers  containing  the 
extract ing-combs  were  placed  back  on  the 
hives   indiscriminately   to  be  cleaned   up. 
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some  of  them  having  three  or  four  supers, 
others  only  one  or  two,  while  a  few  colonies 
got  none  at  all.  Now,  bees  with  us  are  a 
side  line;  and  as  we  were  very  busy  gather- 
ing other  crops  we  gave  our  colonies  little 
attention  until  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  yard, 
we  heard  the  "busy  hum"  that,  to  the 
practiced  ear,  speaks  louder  than  words. 
Kneeling  down  be^ide  a  strong  colony,  a 
pleasing  sight  met  our  eyes.  There  was  the 
long  line  of  "ventilators "  reaching  clear 
across  the  entire  entrance,  while  a  perfect 
stream  of  field  bees  were  tumbling  down  on 
the  alighting-board,  loaded  with  honey  and 
pollen.  This  lasted  with  little  cessation 
until  into  November.  The  colonies  having 
plenty  of  empty  conibs  filled  something  like 
two  supers  each,  while  others,  whose  combs 
had  been  cut  out  for  bulk  comb  honey,  did 
hardly  half  as  well,  as  no  foundation  had 
been  jmt  in  the  frames. 

By  Nov.  15  every  brood-chamber  was  fill- 
ed with  brood  and  honey  to  its  fullest  capac- 
ity, the  bees  working  and  the  queen  laying 
as  in  the  spring.  Therefore  the  winter  of 
1909  had  no  teirors  for  the  bee-keepers  of 
our  section. 

Trenton,  Texas. 


HOWELL'S  IMPROVED  COMB-HONEY  SUPER. 


LACK     OF    HIVE    VENTILATION    CAUSES 
FOAMY  HONEY. 


BY  I.   T.    SHUMARD. 


In  the  July  15th  issue,  p.  440,  a  discussion 
on  ventilation  is  invited.  From  past  expe- 
rience 1  am  convinced  that  good  ventilation 
not  only  retards  swarming  but  that  it  has 
considerable  to  do  with  the  quality  of  hon- 
ey. I  don't  remember  that  any  writer  has 
advanced  that  theory;  but  if  so,  I  think  it 
of  enough  importance  to  mention  it  again. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  in  Missouri  I  let 
our  minister  have  some  bees.  He  built  a 
small  tight  bee-house  with  quite  a  small  en- 
trance. ^Vhen  full  of  honey  he  called  on 
me  to  rob  them.  The  unsealed  honey  was 
frothy  and  blubbery,  with  a  sour  taste,  and 
the  sealed  was  very  dark  and  inferior.  We 
wondered  at  the  time  why  it  was,  when 
ours,  only  two  miles  away,  was  so  nice. 

Occasionally  I  have  seen  a  little  foamy 
honey  since  then;  but  this  summer  I  cut  a 
large  bee-tree  near  one  of  my  out-apiaries. 
The  entrance  was  small,  and  right  at  the 
ground,  and  up  through  rotten  wood  two 
feet  to  the  cavity;  the  tree  was  what  is  call- 
ed lighted  —  that  is,  dead,  hard,  rich  pine. 
It  was  a  very  solid  tree,  and  about  four 
inches  thick  to  the  hollow.  I  got  a  small 
wash-tub  full  of  honey,  and  not  a  pound  fit 
to  eat,  and  that  within  half  a  mile  of  where 
I  had  taken  thousands  of  pounds  of  nice 
honey.  Still,  I  couldn't  think  why  it  was. 
Since  then  I  came  across  a  hive  with  some 
of  that  foamy  honey.  I  noticed  the  en- 
trance was  almost  closed;  then  the  idea 
struck  me,  it  was  all  for  want  of  ventilation. 

Osprey,  Fla.,  Sept.  15. 


BY   CHAS.   HOWELL. 

During  the  field  meeting  held  at  my  place 
on  June  29,  several  of  the  prominent  bee- 
keepers of  the  lower  part  of  New  Jersey  pro- 
nounced my  super  a  good  thing,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  in  all  my  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience I  have  never  been  able  to  remove 
honey  from  a  super  as  rapidly  as  I  can  from 
this  one,  although  I  have  tried  almost  every 
form  of  super  brought  out. 

The  advantages  of  this  style  of  super  are 
plainly  shown  by  the  illustration.  It  is  a 
regular  deep  dovetailed  super  for  4X5  plain 
sections,  using  plain  bottom  slats  16  inches 
long,  and  fence  separators,  the  same  length, 
made  to  order,  also  one  plain  follower.  The 
bottom  slats  are  supported  by  tins  nailed  on 


the  lower  edge  of  each  "compression  board," 
which  boards  are  Ji  inch  thick,  and  sup- 
ported by  wire  nails  driven  into  each  end 
through  the  saw-cuts  in  the  sides  of  the  su- 
per. This  sliding  supporting  nail  allows 
the  boards  to  be  forced  up  against  the  sec- 
tions by  means  of  the  ordinary  flat  springs 

Another  good  feature  of  this  super  is  the 
bee-space  all  around  the  sections,  which  the 
bees  use  freely,  especially  when  supers  are 
tiered  up.  The  super  costs  no  more  than 
any  other. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

[An  idea  similar  in  principle  has  been  sug- 
gested before.  We  believe  the  idea  is  a  good 
one,  however,  and  we  do  not  know  why  it 
has  not  come  into  general  use.  It  is  really 
a  super  within  a  super,  the  walls  of  the  in- 
ner one  made  capable  of  being  spread  apart. 
—Ed.] 

♦  «  ^  ■  ♦ 

AN  IDEAL  CELLAR  THAT  DOES  NOT  GIVE 
GOOD  RESULTS. 


[The  following  letter  was  rather  a  puzzler;  and, 
although  we  believed  the  quality  of  the  winter  stores 
had  something  to  do  with  the  failure,  we  decided 
to  submit  the  question  to  a  number  of  experts  on 
cellar  wintering.  We  have  not  received  replies 
from  all  to  whom  we  wrote;  but  those  which  have 
come  in  up  to  date  are  appended. — Ed.] 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  with  results 
of  wintering  bees  in  my  cellar,  which  I 
thought  was  an  ideal  repository  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  cellar  is  under  my  residence, 
built  of  stone,  has  a  cement  floor,  and  keeps 
a  temperature  of  near  the  45  mark;  but  with 
all  this  my  bees  are  restless.     Last  winter 
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they  consumed  less  than  8  lbs.  of  honey  per 
colony,  and  yet  some  had  dysentery;  all  were 
very,  very  damp,  and  some  were  moldy.  I 
could  not  account  for  this  condition  unless 
they  lacked  ventilation,  as  my  cellar  is  very 
dry.  Where  have  1  failed? 
Elroy,  Wis.,  Sept.  27.  Chas.  Sheldon. 

From  the  brief  description  given,  I  judge 
the  trouble  is  not  with  the  cellar.  If  Mr. 
Sheldon  will  allow  a  distance  of  two  or  more 
inches  between  the  bottom-bars  and  the  bot- 
tom-board I  think  he  will  have  no  further 
trouble.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

We  do  not  like  to  cement  our  bees  in  a 
"box,"  as  it  would  seem  Mr.  Sheldon  has 
his.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  his  cellar  are 
likely  so  well  cemented  that  the  moisture 
from  the  bees  has  no  place  to  escape,  and, 
consequently,  he  has  wet  moldy  hives  and 
combs. 

See  that  the  cellar  is  dark.  Give  a  little 
ventilation  and  allow  the  temperature  to 
reach  nearly  the  50°  mark.  A  cellar  in  dry 
sandy  soil,  with  side  walls  of  stone,  tvUhout 
mortar,  or  simply  boards  for  side  wall  and 
sand  botiom,  makes  the  ideal  place  for  win- 
tering bees.  The  experience  of  many  suc- 
cessful Michigan  bee-keepers  has  shown  that 
"close  to  mother  earth"  (dry  sand)  is  the 
secret.  E.  D.  Townsbnd  &  Soxs. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  very  sure  as  to  the  trou- 
ble in  wintering,  with  no  more  complete 
knowledge  of  how  the  hives  were  ventilated. 
I  should  say,  however,  that  the  hives  either 
were  not  sufficiently  open  or  that  the  jilace 
was  so  dry  as  to  make  the  bees  restless,  and 
so  cause  disease.  .T.  E.  Crane. 

"Very,  very  damp  "  hives  in  a  "very  dry" 
cellar  confirm  the  suspicion  of  lack  of  venti- 
lation in  the  hive.  Ha\  e  the  entrance  two 
inches  deep  by  full  width  of  hive;  or  leave 
usual  entrance  with  ventilation  at  top;  or 
leave  hive  entirely  open,  either  top  or  bot- 
tom. '  C.  C.  Miller. 

I  would  attribute  this  largely  to  improper 
food — perhaps  honey-dew.  Contract  each 
colony  to  the  comb-space  it  will  cover;  give 
not  less  than  ten  pounds  of  sugar-syrup 
stores  (to  carry  them  through  the  period  of 
confinement) ;  leave  a  cloth  or  honey-board, 
but  not  a  painted  cover,  above  the  frames 
with  a  cushion  for  warmth  above  that.  Have 
the  entrance  wide  open,  and  leave  the  bees 
undisturbed  and  in  the  dark.  Under  these 
ideal  conditions  the  bees  should  winter  well 
in  the  cellar  mentioned. 

R.  F.  Holtermann. 


TANGLEFOOT  HONEY  NOT  SUITABLE  FOR 
THE  BEES, 


BY  J.    D.    YANCEY. 


or  goldenrod  honey  gathered.  It  never  af- 
fected the  bees  in  the  fall  or  winter;  but  just 
as  soon  as  sprmg  started  they  would  begin  to 
dwindle,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  settled 
warm  weather  brought  plenty  of  new  hon- 
ey. I  do  not  think  we  ever  lost  an  entire 
colony  from  this  cause;  but  it  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  our  honey  never 
granulated,  and  the  hives  generally  contain- 
ed a  quantity  of  good  honey. 

One  can  readily  detect  the  presence  of  new 
tanglefoot  honey  in  the  hive,  as  it  has  the 
same  smell  as  a  field  of  the  weed  in  bloom. 

Those  who  have  had  this  experience  would 
do  well  to  extract  this  honey  and  feed  back 
sugar  syrup.  It  can  be  disposed  of  to  the 
biscuit  companies  for  almost  enough  to  pay 
for  the  sugar;  and  the  assurance  that  the 
colonies  will  be  clean  and  healthy  in  the 
spring  will  surely  pay  for  the  trouble. 

Bridgeport,  Wash. 


SELECTION  IN  BREEDING. 


Breeding  Horns  from  Cattle  Not  the  Same  as  Elim- 
inating the  Swarming  Instinct  in  Bees. 


BY   KALBIGH  THOMPSON. 


Losses  of  bees  have  been  reported,  due  to 
tanglefoot  honey.  We  had  this  trouble,  al- 
though not  seriously,  in  South  Texas,  when 
there  was  any  quantity  of  either  tanglefoot 


A  good  many  have  been  writing  about 
breeding  tails  from  cats,  horns  from  cattle, 
etc.;  but  these  writers  have  been  thinking 
of  one  thing  and  writing  about  another. 
Has  any  one  ever  heard  of  a  poultry  man 
trying  to  breed  hens  that  would  not  lay,  or 
of  a  stockman  trying  to  breed  a  non-breeding 
animal?  The  bee-keeper  wants  a  queen  that 
will  lay  eggs  by  the  thousand.  Now,  while 
it  is  true  that  hens  do  not  swarm  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  hens,  nor  do  animals  swarm  to 
keep  the  stock  from  becoming  extinct,  colo- 
nies of  bees  must  swarm,  for  that  is  nature's 
way  of  keeping  them  from  dying  out. 

In  poultry  there  are  male  and  female  for 
increase;  but  among  the  bees  the  male  and 
female  are  for  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
instead  of  directly  increasing  the  number  of 
colonies. 

Su]5pose  a  colony  were  put  in  a  box  car, 
and  the  queen  lived  for  twenty  years.  If 
this  colony  were  put  on  to  six  combs  it 
would  swarm  when  the  honey- flow  came  on. 
Man  may  breed  wings  and  legs,  and  even 
heads  from  bees,  for  all  I  know,  but  he  will 
never  produce  a  non-swarming  race. 

Underwood,  Ind. 


Honey-dew  from  Oak  Leaves  this  Season. 

Please  advise  me  what  the  oak  leaves  I  send  have 
on  them.  I  wonder  it  it  can  be  hone.v  dew.  As  it 
is  very  late  in  the  season,  it  has  a  sweet  taste  to  it. 
I  have  an  oak-tree  in  the  front  yard,  and  it  seems 
to  be  covered  with  this  secretion.  Bees  are  doing 
well  this  fall.    Honey  is  retailing  at  18  to  20  cents. 

Kewaunee,  111.,  Oct.  3.  L.  Peterson. 

[The  saccharine  deposit  is  the  work  of  aphides,  no 
doubt.  When  the  bees  gather  it  and  store  it  we 
call  it  honey-dew.  We  have  seen  very  little  of  it 
this  year,  although  last  year  there  were  immense 
quantities  of  it  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.—Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain 

front  Different  Fields 


Sealed   Covers,  and    Eliminating   the   Clustering- 
space  Above. 

After  much  study  of  the  matter  of  outdoor  win- 
tering I  would  offer  the  following  for  discussion.  It 
would  seem  that  there  should  be  a  correct  solution 
lit  every  problem,  and  this  among  others. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  top  of  the  hive  for  win- 
ter, one  man  advocating  making  it  air-tight,  so  far 
as  he  understands  that  method,  while  the  next 
man  says  put  on  loose  stuff  and  raise  the  cover  K 
inch,  and  there  are  many  others. 

Let  us  study  the  conditions.  The  bees  maintain, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  given  temperature 
within  a  space  proportioned  to  their  numbers.  If 
their  numbers  are  less,  their  ability  to  warm  a  giv- 
en space  is  proportionally  less.  The  logical  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  the  space  suitable  to  their  num- 
ber, but  this  can  not  always  he  done. 

We  know  the  bees  try  to  make  their  winter  home 
air-tight,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  following 
nature's  teaching:  but  there  can  be  no  half-way 
business  about  it.  for  the  following  reason:  If  there 
are  any  vacant  spaces  left  in  the  arrangement  on 
top  (whatever  that  may  be),  into  which  the  moi.s- 
ture-laden  air  can  penetrate  and  there  condense  its 
moisture,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  what  the  condition 
will  be.  Now.  if  the  covering  or  packing  be  suffi- 
ciently porous,  .so  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass 
through,  however  slowly,  then  the  air-current, 
which  will  be  warmed  by  the  bees,  will  keep  the 
mass  of  this  porous  material  above  the  temijerature 
at  which  the  moisture  will  condense  — that  is,  ex- 
cepting the  topmost  layer— and  may  be  even  that  If 
there  are  enough  bees  below    o  furnish  heat. 

But  think  a  moment  what  such  a  current  of  air 
means — just  that  much  cold  air  to  be  warmed  with 
honey  consumed,  and.  in  case  of  a  small  colony,  a 
lack  of  force  to  accomplish  it,  with  such  conse- 
quences as  you  can  imagine. 

Again,  in  case  of  so-called  air-tight  coverings 
there  has  probably  been  this  shortcoming.  There 
may  have  been,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
fact,  considerable  vacant  spaces  entirely  within  the 
air-tight  covering,  into  which  the  moisture-laden 
air  of  the  hive  could  and  did  penetrate:  and  these 
spaces,  being  necessarily  cut  off  or  separated  from 
any  warm  circulation,  the  moisture  there  con- 
densed makes  the  whole  mass  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  coine  is  this:  .^  a- 
ture  will  be  best  followed  and  .served  by  a  compart- 
ment so  arranged  as  to  be  air-lioM,  non-absorbent. 
and,  consequently,  as  dry  as  can  be.  and  of  a  size  to 
suit  the  tenants.  By  means  of  division-boards,  sol- 
id and  close-fitting,  we  may  adjust  the  size  of  the 
winter  sleeping-room  fairly  well.  By  a  -simple  ar- 
rangement consLsting  of  only  two  thin  boards  to  lay 
Hat  and  tight  down  on  top  of  the  frames,  and  fitted 
snugly  to  the  sides  of  the  hive-body  all  around, 
leaving  a  space  only  half  an  inch  wide  between  the 
edges  of  the  boards  across  the  hive  at  about  the 
middle,  and  right-angled  to  the  frames,  we  enable 
the  bees  to  make  their  ne.st  as  tight  as  they  will. 
This  space  across  the  frames  is  for  a  highway  by 
which  the  little  people  can  travel  from  frame  to 
frame  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house.  These 
boards  are  just  thick  enough  to  take  up  the  bee- 
space  above  the  frames,  and  come  into  perfect  con- 
tact with  the  super-cover,  which  is  to  be  tacked 
down  on  top  with  two  or  four  small  wire  nails.  The 
hive  can  then  be  blanketed,  as  may  be  preferred, 
without  ajiy  possibility  of  dampness  from  the  in- 
side. The  general  idea  is  to  confine  all  the  heat, 
and  afford  no  place  for  dampness  to  collect,  there 
l>eing  no  absorbent  material,  and  no  air-spaces  not 
easily  warmed  naturally.  By  this  plan  the  usual 
necessity  for  top  ventilation  is  done  away  with. 
.\n  ample,  properly  adjusted  entrance  is  the  only 
requirement.    Xow  please  start  the  music. 

B.  Keep. 

[The  objection  to  your  plan  is  that  the  cluster  of 
bees,  as  a  general  rule,  stands  directly  over  the  en- 
trance to  a  Langstroth  hive.    As  the  season  pro- 


gresses, the  cluster  moves  backward.  One  vital 
defect  in  your  plan  is  that,  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  season  toward 
spring,  the  bees  would  be  removed  from  the  gap 
that  would  permit  them  to  pass  from  one  comb  to 
the  other.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  bees 
have  a  space  all  over  the  top  of  the  hive  by  which 
they  can  move  from  one  comb  to  the  other.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  your  plan  of  eliminating  the  space 
above  the  frames  might  be  all  right. — Ed.] 


A   Suggested  Plan  for  Making  Increase  ;  How  to 

take  Care  of  a  Weak  Colony  that  is  Being 

Robbed. 

Early  next  spring  I  wish  to  increase  my  apiary 
artificially.  I  have  read  several  methods  for  doing 
so.  which  seem  to  me  to  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  the  follow- 
ing method:  Go  to  the  hive  you  wish  to  divide  (the 
bees  being  ready  to  swarm  naturally,  and  so  having 
queens  ready  to  emerge  from  cells);  set  it  on  a 
stand  a  few  feet  away.  Now  place  a  new  hive, 
filled  with  foundation,  on  the  old  stand;  open  the 
old  hive,  and  remove  about  half  the  combs,  bee.s, 
etc.,  and  put  them  in  the  new  hive,  removing  as 
many  frames  of  foundation  as  is  necessary  to  make 
room  for  those  filled  with  comb  and  bees.  Put  the 
frames  of  foundation  in  the  old  hive  and  close  it. 
Now  close  the  new  hive  with  the  swarm,  and  it  is 
done.  Be  sure  to  have  at  least  one  queen-cell  in 
the  new  swarm  so  the  bees  can  have  a  new  queen 
as  soon  as  she  is  ready  to  emerge.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter \\hich  hive  the  old  queen  is  in,  since  either  one 
of  the  colonies  can  rear  another  one. 

When  numbering  bee-hives,  would  you  paint  the 
number  on  the  hive  itself  or  tack  on  a  tag  having  a 
number  on  it? 

What  can  I  do  for  a  rather  weak  colony  that  lets 
the  robbers  come  in  after  I  have  contracted  the  en- 
trance so  only  one  bee  can  pass?  It  has  a  good 
queen  and  also  some  brood.  The  bees  are  all  right 
in  the  warm  part  of  the  day;  but  it  is  in  the  early 
morning  that  they  can  not  keep  a  robber  from  go- 
ing in  every  now  and  then. 

Rapidan,  Va.,  Sept.  30.  G.  H.  Latham. 

[Your  plan  of  artificial  swarming  is  all  right,  with 
the  exception  that  we  would  give  the  laying  queen 
to  the  swarm.  A  colony  witliout  a  good  queen,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  does  not  do  quite  as 
good  work  as  one  having  a  queen. 

It  is  better  to  use  separate  tags,  each  having  a 
number  on  it,  than  to  paint  numbers  on  the  hives. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  you  will  desire  to  change 
the  number  on  the  hive  itself. 

A  weak  colony  that  will  not  defend  itself  when 
the  entrance  is  contracted  down  so  that  only  one 
bee  can  pass  at  a  time  is  not  of  very  much  use.  We 
would  advise  you  to  give  them  a  frame  of  hatching 
brood  from  some  vigorous  Italian  stock.  A  few 
young  Italians  will  put  new  life  in  the  hive.  At 
the  time  you  wrote,  possibly  your  queens  had  quit 
laying,  and  you  have  no  hatching  brood.  That  be- 
ing the  case,  we  wovild  advise  you  to  unite  your 
weak  stock  with  some  stronger  one.  If  you  have 
no  place  to  put  an  extra  queen  you  had  better  kill 
the  one  in  the  nucleus. — Ed,] 


Boneset  as  a  Honey-plant;  an  Important  Lesson 
in  the  Bee  Business, 

I  am  sending  you  a  package  of  weeds  known  here 
as  the  "fluxweed."  Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  the  botanical  name  is?  In  this  locality  it  is 
the  finest  honey-producing  plant  we  have.  The 
honey  is  of  the  finest  flavor,  and  as  clear  as  that 
from  white  clover. 

The  bees  did  nothing  here  until  the  last  week  in 
August.  In  four  weeks  they  put  in  a  good  strong 
store  for  themselves,  and  all  that  were  strong  put 
up  from  10  to  50  lbs.  in  the  supers.  Lentil  the  last 
week  in  June  I  fed  about  half  of  my  colonies  to 
keep  them  from  starving.  Then  I  learned  the  best 
lesson  of  my  life  in  the  bee  business,  and  that  is, 
that  all  colonies  must  be  kept  strong  and  full  of 
bees  if  they  are  to  lay  up  any  surplus  when  the 
honey-flow  starts  up.  But  I  did  not  learn  it  in 
time  for  this  .season:  but  ITl  certainly  attend  to 
that  next  year.  About  half  of  my  colonies  were 
too  weak  to  benefit  me  this  season:  but  all  but  two 
or  three  have  put  in  enough  for  themselves.  I  ain 
an  amateur  in  the  business.  I  have  only  forty  col- 
onies,  but    intend  to   double   that   number   next 
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spring.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  thirty  years,  and 
shall  retire  after  another  term  and  spend  the  rest 
of  my  days  as  an  apiarist. 

Kewanee,  Mo.,  Oct.  14.  E.  T.  Joyce. 

[The  plant  is  one  of  the  Eupatorium  family.  I 
think  it  is  commonly  called  "boneset,"'  and  some 
.seasons  it  yields  a  large  amount  of  nice  honey. 

The  lesson  you  speak  of  Is  certain'.y  an  important 
one.  It  is  what  Langstroth  called  the  "sheet  an- 
chor" in  bee-keeping  —  strong  colonies.  In  your 
case  you  had  good  reason  to  be  discouraged  if  you 
did  not  get  any  honey  until  the  last  of  August:  but 
It  often  happens  in  many  localities  that  the  fall 
flow  of  honey  is  the  most  important  of  all. — A.  I.  R.] 


An  Easy  Way  of  Putting  Bees  in  Shipping-cages 
with  Queens. 

The  editor  has  described  and  illustrated  his  meth- 
od of  putting  bees  in  mailing-cages,  but  I  believe  I 
can  beat  his  plan.  I  make  a  wire-cloth  cage  that 
will  just  admit  the  end  of  the  mailing-cages,  leav- 
ing the  other  end  to  be  closed  with  a  plug  or  the 
finger.  I  place  this  open  end  over  the  queen,  and 
as  many  bees  as  possible;  and  if  more  are  needed  I 


SGOop  them  in.  A  little  smoke  at  this  end  will 
drive  the  bees  up  to  and  into  the  mailing-cage 
through  the  hole  in  the  end.  If  they  do  not  go  up 
fast  enough  I  dip  the  end  of  the  cage  into  a  cup  of 
water  and  slowly  lower  it  into  the  water,  so  that 
the  bees  are  forced  uj)  into  the  mailing-cage. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 

[We  doubt  very  much  whether  you  could  fill  a 
cage  much  faster  by  your  method  than  we  do  by 
ours,  for  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  one  accustom- 
ed to  the  work  can  pick  up  the  bees  and  get  them 
into  the  cage.  Then  by  your  plan  you  are  not  like- 
ly to  get  bees  of  the  right  age.  By  the  "hand- 
picked  ■'  method  young  bees  can  always  be  secured. 
Your  idea  is  quite  ingenious. — Ed.] 


A  Simple  Set  of  Grafting-tools  for  Queen-rearing. 

The  drawing  shows  a  set  of  my  grafting-tools. 
While  I  am  only  an  amateur,  I  would  give  five  dol- 
lars for  a  set  that  would  work  better.  On  page  496, 
August  1,  Mr.  Pritchard  tells  of  the  trouble  he  has 
in  getting  queens  to  hatch  from  queen-cells  in 
cages.    I  make  my  cages  round  to  fit  the  Pratt  cell- 
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cups,  and  then  slip  these  over  the  cells  as  fast  as 
they  are  capped.  I  hang  a  frame  of  them  between 
two  frames  of  brood,  and  I  hatch  almost  every  one 
of  them — at  least  every  one  that  would  hatch  if  un- 
caged. 
Salem,  N,  J.  Henry  Bassett. 

[A  number  have  suggested  a  pin-head  transfer- 
ring instrument,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  such  a  tool  made  from  a  feather  cut  down.  It 
would  seem  as  though  this  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Pritchard  also  says,  paee  496.  that  queens 
that  emerge  in  cages  commence  laying  two  days 
later  than  queens  that  emerge  directly  on  to  the 
combs  at  any  place. — Ed.] 


That  Sour  Smell  in  the  Vicinity  of  Hives. 

On  p.  670,  Oct.  15,  I  see  a  correspondent  writes  in 
regard  to  a  sour  smell  which  he  noticed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  hives.  I  wish  to  say  I  noticed  a  strong 
odor,  which  I  can  compare  with  nothing  better 
than  buttermilk,  about  my  own  hives,  but  only 
during  the  fall  honey-flow  while  the  bees  were  just 
tumbling  over  each  other  bringing  in  the  nectar. 
This  odor  may  have  lasted  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
disappeared  in  a  day  or  so  when  the  rush  was  over. 


I  examined  .some  frames,  but  could  not  see  any 
thing  to  attract  my  attention  particularly.  May  not 
this  odor  be  from  some  natural  change  taking 
place  in  the  fresh  nectar?  or  might  it  not  be  the 
natural  emanation  from  some  particular  kind  of 
nectar?  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  be  anxious  on 
account  of  it;  but  as  the  bees  kept  right  on  work- 
ing, and  every  thing  appeared  to  be  normal  in  the 
hives,  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  natural  thing,  prob- 
ably due  to  one  or  both  of  the  above  causes,  and 
ceased  to  worry. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20.  O.  D.  Cheney. 


A    Bee-demonstrator  as  Interesting  as   a   Snake- 
charmer. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  program  arui  oth- 
er literature  used  at  the  Maryland  State  Grange 
picnic  last  year.  I  gave  a  bee  demonstration,  the 
Grangers  inviting  me,  and  advertising  it  as  an 
event  on  the  official  program.  I  thrilled  a  crowd, 
estimated  to  be  about  8000,  on  Wednesday  and 
again  on  Friday,  doing  stunts  that  were  considered 
"  simply  marvelous."  The  crowd  played  a  trick  on 
a  speaker  that  I  considered  more  marvelous  than 
my  stunts.  One  of  Maryland's  most  noted  orators 
was  just  in  the  middle  of  a  good-roads  speech  when 
the  crowd  caught  sight  of  me  unloading  a  colony 
of  bees.  Practically  every  one  of  them  arose  and 
made  a  rush  for  the  bee-cage.  The  orator  had  to 
quit,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  the  crowd  but 
bees.  The  officials  told  me  to  go  ahead  —  that  the 
speaker  would  finish  later,  and  he  did.  The  news- 
per  men  put  my  name  in  "scare  heads"  as  "The 
Bee  Charmer,''  "Bee  Wizard,"  etc.  After  the  first 
demonstration  the  crowd  nearly  mobbed  me. 

Taneytown,  Md..  Aug.  3.  R.  A.  Nosbaum. 


Honey  Resembling  Brown  Sugar  Not  from  Canta- 
loup-blossoms 

On  page  6"35,  Oct.  1,  R.  V.  Paschall  asks  about  the 
source  of  his  thick  candied  honey  resembling  com- 
mon brown  sugar,  and  suggests  cantaloup  blos- 
soms. We  have  considerable  of  it  here,  but  no 
cantaloups.  One  man  put  a  swarm  into  a  new 
hive,  and  in  three  weeks  every  thing  was  filled  up 
solid  with  it.  We  called  it  honey-dew,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  honey-dew  secured  in  other  locali- 
ties. It  is  too  thick  to  extract,  and  the  flavor  is  not 
first-class.    If  it  is  not  honey-dew.  what  is  it? 

Torrington,  Ct.,  Oct.  13.  Walter  H.  Hull. 

[It  might  be  honey-dew,  as  you  say.  Honey-dew 
varies  greatly  in  flavor  and  color.  Some  of  It  lis 
very  fair  eating;  but  most  of  it  is  hardly  .suitable 
for  table  use.  The  fact  that  the  honey  of  which  Mr. 
Paschall  wrote  was  said  to  be  better  than  clover 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  not  honey-dew. — Ed.] 


Queen  Caged  for  Three  Months. 

I  had  a  funny  experience  in  irtroducing  a  queen 
this  summer.  I  put  a  fertile  queen  in  a  Tltoff  nur- 
sery cage  alone  in  a  queenless  hive,  meaning  to  let 
her  out  In  a  few  days.  I  forgot  all  about  her  when 
I  left  at  the  close  of  the  season.  .June  15.  My  part- 
ner and  I  went  to  the  apiary  Sept.  16,  and  were 
looking  through  the  bees,  and  found  the  queen  In 
the  cage.  She  had  been  there  thrte  months.  She 
was  alive,  and  seemed  to  be  all  right,  good  size, 
and  lively.  The  bees  had  fed  her  all  of  that  time. 
I  will  watch  her  and  see  whnt  she  does  next  year. 
I  let  her  out  of  the  cage  with  the  bees,  and  they  ac- 
cepted her. 

Pasadena,  Cal.  George  Larima>-. 

[This  is  not  an  unusual  case.  We  have  had 
queens  that  have  been  confined  thus  much  longer. 
Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  bees  having  accepted 
the  queen  keep  her  supplied  with  food. — Ed.] 


Bee-keeping  for  Farmers'  Wives. 

I  have  47  colonies  this  year,  and  have  taken  off 
728  lbs.  of  section  honey.  I  wonder  wh.v  more  of  the 
farmers'  wives  do  not  keep  bees,  as  they  pay  better 
than  poultry,  and  give  us  more  clear  profit  than 
cows.  I  take  nearly  all  the  care  of  mine,  as  my 
husband  has  other  farming  to  do. 

Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28.  Susie  F.  Cole. 

[Some  farmers'  wives.  In  some  localities  at  least, 
could  earn  more  money  with  bees  than  with  poul- 
try.—Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


And  the  Lord  (iod  fonued  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life:  and  man  became  a  living  soul. — Genesis  2  :7. 

Dear  friends,  this  is  going  to  be  a  home 
paper.  After  you  get  through  with  it,  see 
if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  A  few  issues 
ago  I  gave  you  a  talk  about  nightgowns  and 
keeping  our  bodies  clean;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  have  risen  earlier  since 
I  wrote  that  article,  because  as  soon  as  I 
wake  up  I  look  forward  with  enthusiasm  to 
my  open-air  exercise  without  a  rag  of  cloth- 
ing to  encumber  me.  Our  sleeping-rooms 
are  cold;  and  when  I  first  get  out  of  bed  it  is 
cold  work.  But  just  as  quick  as  that  night- 
gown drops  from  my  limbs  I  commence  a 
vigorous  rubbing  just  as  fast  as  I  can  make 
my  hands  go.  Every  portion  of  my  body 
is  rubbed  with  the  naked  hand  until  the 
friction  warms  me  up  all  over.  Then  I  put 
on  my  clothing  for  the  day,  and  feel  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  whatever  needs  to  be  done, 
the  minute  I  get  out  into  the  open  air;  and 
pure  cold  air  is  to  be  my  topic  just  now. 

Mrs.  Root  and  I  have  not  yet  arranged  for 
an  outdoor  bedroom;  but  my  two  boys  and 
their  families  all  sleep  outdoors,  even  down 
to  the  youngest,  and  all  enjoy  it.  Now,  I 
suppose  every  one  of  you  can  get  hold  of 
JkcClure's  Magazine  for  August,  without 
very  much  trouble.  You  had  better  do  it, 
even  if  it  does  cost  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense; and  when  you  get  it,  turn  to  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Oxygenizing  a  City;  an  At- 
tempt to  make  Two  and  a  Quarter  Million 
People  Work  and  Play  under  Sanitary  Con- 
ditions.    By  Burton  .J.  Hendrick." 

This  exceedingly  interesting  article  tells 
first  about  the  trouble  they  had  in  keeping 
their  monkeys  from  getting  sick  in  the  Chi- 
cago Zoological  Garden.  They  finally  call- 
ed in  a  pathologist.  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  and 
he  went  to  studying  monkeys  in  order  to 
see  what  made  them  so  subject  to  tubercu- 
losis. In  talking  with  the  manager  of  the 
Zoo,  whom  we  will  call  "Cy  "  for  short,  al- 
though his  name  is  De  ^'ry,  Mr.  E.  gave 
his  idea  of  the  matter  as  follows: 

"Just  take  my  monkeys,  for  example,"  said  Mr. 
De  Vry.  "  I  find  that  the  average  temperature  of 
the  places  from  which  they  come  is  eighty-five  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Now,  the  thing  to  do,  of  course, 
is  to  keep  them  always  in  eighty-five-degree  air.  In 
the  summer-time  the.v  get  this  easily  In  the  open. 
When  winter  comes,  I  take  them  all  inside,  turn  on 
the  steam,  and  keep  their  quarters  at  about  eightN  - 
five  degrees.  They  like  it  too.  ]>ook  here,"  and  he 
led  the  way  into  one  of  the  modern  steam-heated 
monkey-apartments.  Here  tv.enty  or  thirty  shiver- 
ing creatures  were  making  heroic  efforts  to  keep 
warm.  In  one  corner,  a  large  radiator  was  sending 
forth  enormous  gusts  of  hot  air,  and  a  wooden  shelf 
on  top  of  this  radiator  was  the  most  popular  quarter 
of  the  cage.  Every  inch  was  filled  with  huddling 
monkeys  rapturously  basking  in  the  heat,  which 
was  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  de- 
grees. 

"  Your  .scheme  seems  logical  enough,  Cy,''  said 
Dr.  Evans.    "You  are  simply  trying  t;o  do  for  your 


monkeys  here  what  nature  does  for  them  in  their 
own  homes.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  very  well. 
I  think  we  had  better  try  something  else." 

SICK   MONKEYS  GET  WELL  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  next  fall  the  Chicago  Zoo  purchased  its  usual 
winter  consignment  of  monkeys.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  fresh  from  the  tropics,  and  conseqviently 
were  in  fine  physical  condition.  As  usual,  however, 
there  were  a  few  animals  that  had  lived  in  this 
country  long  enough  to  have  become  physically  de- 
generate. They  were  .sad  and  mangy  specimens, 
having  practicall.v  no  hair,  and  with  the  skin  drawn 
tightly  around  their  bones — feeble,  timid,  and  fever- 
ous. At  Dr.  Evans'  suggestion  the.se  were  placed 
aside  as  safe  subjects  for  experiments, 

"Take  your  twenty  healthy  monkeys  inside,  as 
visual,  this  winter,"  he  told  Cy  De  Vry,  "but  keep 
the  five  sick  ones  outside.  It  will  be  Interesting  to 
see  what  will  happen." 

"But  they  can't  stand  it:  the  cold  air  will  kill 
them,"  protested  the  keeper. 

"  If  it  does  you  won't  lose  much — or  the  monkeys 
either,  for,  at  best,  they  can  live  only  a  few  weeks." 

As  the  winter  came  on,  these  five  sick  tropical 
animals  were  kept  in  a  place  where  they  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  its  chilling  drafts.  They  became 
perforce  fresh-air  cranks.  A  thatched  shelter  was 
provided,  into  which  they  could  retreat  when  the 
weather  was  too  icy,  but  no  artificial  heat  was  sup- 
plied. Strangely  enough,  evcept  at  night,  when 
they  slept  under  it,  the  invalids  seemed  to  care  lit- 
tle for  this  shelter. 

With  the  gradual  approach  of  winter  the  monkeys 
showed  as  natural  an  inclination  for  the  cold  open 
air  as  their  healthy  brothers  did  for  the  hot  drafts 
inside  the  monkey-house.  Presently  there  appear- 
ed upon  their  emaciated  bodies  a  faint  sprouting  of 
hair,  which  grew  thicker  as  the  weather  became 
more  severe.  Gradually  the  sluggish  creatures 
started  into  life:  instead  of  huddling  in  corners, 
they  began  to  climb  and  jump  about  their  cages. 
Before  the  winter  was  over,  all  of  them  had  thick 
brown  furry  coats;  their  muscles  had  grown  large 
and  strong;  they  ate  eagerly,  and  manifested  an  in- 
creased desire  for  the  f.avorite  simian  pastime  — 
fighting.  The.v  became  the  most  popular  curiosities 
of  the  Zoo.  Nothing  in  years  had  delighted  visitors 
so  much  as  what  had  now  become  an  every-day 
sight — one  of  these  tropical  animals,  in  zero  weath- 
er, seated  upon  a  snow-bank,  contentedly  eating  a 
banana. 

ALL  THE  INSIDE  MONKfcYS  DIE. 

But  the  twenty  monkeys  that,  early  in  the  winter, 
had  entered  the  steam-heated  monkey-house  in 
splendid  physical  condition  had  not  fared  so  well. 
By  sirring  not  a  single  one  was  alive— all  had  died 
of  tuberculosis.  The  artificial  reproduction  of 
"tropical  conditions"  had  killed  them,  as  it  had 
killed  hundreds  of  their  predecessors.  The  five  out- 
door animals,  however,  never  showed  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  disease. 

Now,  friends,  you  can  afford  to  read  the 
extract  I  have  given  above,  several  times. 
Just  think  of  it.  Monkeys  are  tropical  ani- 
mals. One  who  did  not  know  would  say 
they  would  die  in  a  few  minutes  if  placed 
outdoors  on  a  snowbank*;  but  they  did  not 
die  when  put  to  the  test,  and,  more  wonder- 
ful still,  the  sick  ones  put  out  in  the  open 
air  all  recovered,  while  those  that  w^ere  kept 
in  apartments  warmed  by  means  of  radia- 
tors {artificial  heat,  mind  you)  all  died. 
Let  me  give  you  one  more  extract: 

As  a  result  of  this  reform  there  s  no  more  tuber- 
culosis in  the  park.  In  five  years  there  has  not 
been  a  single  death  from  this  disease.  In  every 
way  the  animals  show  an  increased  vitality.    Or- 

*  No  wonder  the  spectacle  of  the  monkeys  on  top 
of  the  snowbank,  eating  bananas,  with  the  temper- 
ature down  toward  zero,  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion at  the  Zoo.  Well,  chickens  and  children  also 
can  be  happy  outdoors  while  at  play  under  similar 
conditions  if  they  are  started  right  and  cared  for  in 
a  sensible  way.  Of  cour.se  the  chickens  and  chil- 
dren should  have  a  good  warm  place  to  get  into 
whenever  they  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  vrarmtd 
up, 
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dinarily  monkeys  do  not  breed  in  captivity;  in  the 
Lincoln  Park  Zoo,  however,  monkey  babies  are  by 
no  means  rare.  One,  which  was  born  last  August, 
spent  the  entire  winter  outdoors,  with  a  most  in- 
vigorating eflfect. 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  When  they 
turned  the  whole  outfit  out  in  the  open  air 
there  was  not  a  single  death  from  disease  in 
Jive  years.  Now  for  a  moral  that  comes 
home  to  us  poultrymen.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
took  up  poultry  (so  vehemently)  four  or 
five  years  ago  I  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced every  day,  that  the  chickens  should 
be  outdoors — yes,  even  little  chickens;  and 
when  I  had  decided  that  artificial  heat  in- 
stead of  the  heat  of  the  mother-hen  was  a 
mistake  and  a  blunder,  our  good  friend  Philo 
came  to  my  aid  with  his  discovery.  Now, 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  Chickens  just 
hatched  must  be  kept  warm;  but  they  must 
also  have  plenty  of  pure  outdoor  air,  just  ex- 
actly as  they  get  it  from  under  their  moth- 
er's wings.  I  have  not  tried  newly  hatched 
chickens  in  the  tireless  brooder  at  a  zero  tem- 
perature; but  I  think  Philo  demonstrated, 
even  before  our  college  professors  did,  that 
it  can  be  done;  but  of  this  I  am  sure:  That 
thousands  and  thousands  of  chickens  are 
sent  to  a  cruel  death  by  mistaken  kindness, 
just  as  the  monkeys  were.  Again  and  again 
I  visit  poultrymen  (and  poultrywomen  too) 
who  are  hurting  their  chickens  by  lamp- 
heated  brooders;  yes,  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
them  shut  in  these  artificially  warmed 
brooders  when  the  sunshine  outdoors  gave 
an  abundance  of  heat  without  costing  a  cent. 
Two  years  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  chickens  that 
did  not  seem  to  do  well.  They  had  an  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  run  outdoors,  but  they 
just  kept  inside  and  hugged  up  against  the 
hot-water  pipes.  After  several  had  died, 
and  I  saw  they  were  all  going  to  die,  I  took 
away  the  lamp  and  hot- water  pipe,  and  just 
put  a  warm  blanket  over  their  backs.  Of 
course  they  peeped,  and  made  quite  a  fuss 
for  a  while,  but  in  a  day  or  two  they  went 
outdoors  and  ran  about  in  a  way  that  chick- 
ens ought  to  do,  and  all  at  once  began  to 
grow  like  weeds.  They  were  like  the  mon- 
keys that  kept  crowding  to  get  over  that  hot 
shelf.  They  had  gotten  into  an  unnatural 
condition,  by  unnatural  surroundings. 
Now,  my  good  friends,  I  hope  you  will  re- 
member what  I  have  said  about  chickens; 
and  I  rejoice  to  know  that  just  now  there  is 
a  great  wave  starting  toward  "  fireless  brood- 
ers," and  it  is  extending  all  the  way  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  It  will  probably  take 
some  time  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  heat- 
ed brooder  to  get  over  their  notions  (or,  per- 
haps we  might  say,  to  get  rid  of  the  stock 
of  lamps  and  fixings  they  have  on  hand), 
but  they  are  coming  to  it. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  mon- 
keys and  chickens  are  of  small  account  com- 
pared with  the  bodies  of  schoolchildren  and 
grown-up  men  and  women.  After  Dr.  Evans 
had  succeeded  in  curing  the  monkeys,  and 
making  them  stay  cured,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  humanity  in  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  He  was  a  rising  young  man,  and 
the  mayor  of  Chicago  had  the  good  sense  to 


appoint  him  health  commissioner,  and  he 
commenced  the  study  of  conditions  then 
existing  in  that  great  city.  The  author  of 
the  articles  gives  us  some  of  the  advantages 
Chicago  now  enjoys: 

Few  realize  — the  people  of  Chicago  least  of  all  — 
the  services  rendered  by  an  expansive  body  of  water 
like  Lake  Michigan  in  purifying  the  air  supply.  It 
provides  the  air  with  indispensable  moisture;  and 
it  acts  as  a  huge  filtering-plant,  picking  up  dust 
particles  and  bacteria,  and  leaving  for  human  con- 
sumption the  unadulterated  oxygen.  Then  from 
the  prairies  comes  the  wind,  that  indispensable 
adjunct  to  thorough  ventilation;  for  good  breath- 
able air,  as  all  authorities  insist,  is,  first  and  al- 
ways, moving,  circulating  air. 

Of  course,  they  have  the  black  smoke 
from  10,000  factories  and  26  great  railroad 
systems;  but  there  is  a  chance  for  pure  air, 
after  all.  And,  by  the  way,  Chicago  has 
been  doing  some  wonderful  things  in  work- 
ing for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  See 
the  following: 

Everywhere  modern  science  has  made  wonderful 
progress  in  combating  the  diseases  caused  by  bad 
water  and  bad  food.  Take  the  city  of  Chicago,  for 
example.  It  built  its  famous  drainage  canal,  and, 
at  a  stroke,  cut  down  its  typhoid  rate  about  eighty 
per  cent. 

In  Dr.  Evans'  researches  through  the  city 
he  went  into  the  schoolrooms.  Here  is  one 
of  the  headlines  I  found  in  this  article  about 
our  cities: 

HOW  CHILDREN  ARE  "  KILN-DRIED  "  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but  Dr. 
Evans  tells  us  that  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  catarrh  and  other  diseases  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus  is  that  dry  air  has  so  great  an 
affinity  for  moisture.  Do  you  remember 
the  way  the  women-folks  tell  us,  that  some 
days  their  clothes  on  the  line  will  dry  very 
quickly,  and  again  they  will  hang  there  all 
day  long  and  not  dry  out  at  all?  Well,  dry 
air,  especially  this  artiflcicdly  dried  air,  is 
constantly  seeking  moisture.  If  it  can  not 
find  it  anywhere  else  it  will  take  it  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  breathing  children; 
and  this  drying  process  causes  these  sensi- 
tive organs  to  crack  and  become  sore,  and 
thus  invite  microbes,  bacteria,  etc.  Some 
of  us  have  been  laughing  at  T.  B.  Terry  be- 
cause he  carries  four  or  five  pailfuls  of  water 
every  day  to  fill  up  his  "humidifiers  "  as  he 
calls  them.  Terry  keeps  every  cubic  foot  of 
air  moistened  up  every  wintry  day,  in  every 
room  in  his  house  that  is  warmed  by  artifi- 
cial heat.  When  I  stood  by  his  wondrous 
display  of  rank  and  thrifty  house-plants 
that  stood  in  his  front  window  he  said  some- 
thing as  follows: 

' '  Mr.  Root,  the  outcome  of  my  humidifiers 
that  evaporate  several  pailfuls  of  water  a 
day  is  these  beautiful  plants  grown  in  a  nat- 
ural and  healthful  atmosphere." 

Then,  pointing  to  his  wife,  who  stood 
near,  he  said,  "Here  are  the  beautiful  healthy 
plants;"  and,  with  a  comical  look  on  his 
face,  he  added,  "and  there  is  a  beautiful 
healthy  woman,  the  result,  like  the  plants 
and  flowers,  of  an  atmosphere  that  is  con- 
stantly Aw  wM  as  well  as  warm."  And  he 
told  the  tiuth.     Mrs.  Terry,  even  if  she  is 
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toward  the  70's,  is  a  bright,  healthy,  come- 
ly-looking woman. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Evans  has 
been  reading  Terry's  writings  or  not;  but 
here  is  what  he  said  about  giving  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Chicago  schools  a  AM?»id  instead 
of  a  kiln-dried  atmosphere  for  breathing. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation  the  Chicago  educa- 
tional system  has  originated  a  new  verb —  "to  hu- 
midify." The  meaning  is  simple:  All  hot  air,  be- 
fore entering  the  schoolroom,  is  passed  through 
jets  of  water  or  of  steam.  It  now  picks  up  its  mois- 
ture in  "humidifying"  chambers  in  the  basement. 
Instead  of  in  the  throats  and  nasal  passages  of  the 
children  and  teachers. 

My  good  friend,  I  do  not  know  just  where 
you  are  going  to  live  and  breathe  during 
the  coming  winter,  but  let  me  impress  on 
you  the  needed  importance  of  insisting  on  a 
humid  atmosphere  as  well  as  warmth.  Ter- 
ry tells  us  that  if  the  air  is  sufficiently  damp 
we  can  be  comfortable  five  or  ten  degrees 
lower;  so  there  is  an  absolute  saving  in  fuel 
by  watching  the  atmosphere  of  your  home, 
as  well  as  the  horses,  pigs,  and  chickens, 
every  day  of  your  life.  Now,  they  have 
some  children  in  Chicago  who  are  threaten- 
ed with  tuberculosis;  and,  may  God  be  prais- 
ed, they  are  succeeding  in  making  them 
loell.  There  is  a  picture  given  of  the  out- 
door school  on  the  roof  of  the  house  during 
the  winter  time,  and  you  can  well  afford  to 
invest  a  dollar  in  a  copy  of  this  magazine,  if 
you  can  not  get  it  otherwise,  just  to  look 
at  the  picture  of  the  consumptive  children 
in  their  open-air  schools.  Here  is  what  is 
said  about  it: 

On  the  roof  of  one  of  the  Hull  House  buildings 
the  United-Charities  of  Chicago  have  established  an 
open-air  school  for  tuberculous  children.  Here,  on 
the  most  freezing  winter  days,  are  fifteen  invalids 
from  the  stockyards  district,  clad  in  close-fitting 
Eskimo  suits— the  girls,  like  the  boys,  in  trousers — 
'with  moccasins  and  blankets,  bravely  fighting  for 
health  and  life.  They  are  gaining  in  weight  and 
color,  and,  like  the  children  in  Mr.  Watt's  open-air 
school,  are  making  abnormal  progress  in  their  les- 
sons. 

So  much  for  the  schools.  Dr.  Evans  was 
given  authority  to  inspect  one  of  the  under- 
ground bake-shops  of  Chicago. 

An  inspection  showed  that  there  were  about  fif- 
teen hundred  bake-shops  in  Chicago,  nearly  all  of 
them  below  the  pavement-line.  They  were  dirty, 
begrimed  catacombs,  heated  with  blazing  red  fur- 
naces, thickly  populated  with  white-garmented, 
pasty-faced,  slow-moving  figures.  These  pallid  in- 
habitants were  usually  panting  for  fresh  air;  in 
many  cases  no  provision  had  been  made  for  it  at  all. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  above?  By  the 
way,  the  enterprising  managers  of  shred- 
ded-wheat biscuit  saw  the  above  and  copied 
it  for  an  advertisement  in  the  Sunday 
School  Times.  Theysuggested  that,  instead 
of  buying  bread  made  under  such  conditions, 
the  people  should  buy  their  biscuit  made  in 
their  great  sunlit  bake-shop  that  cost  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  at  Niagara  Falls.  Well,  the 
bakers  broke  out  in  a  tremendous  wail  when 
Dr.  Evans  said  they  must  get  out  of  their 
filthy  underground  apartments,  and  then 
the  city  authorities  had  a  muddle  on  their 
hands.  But  all  at  once  the  mighty  forces 
of  nature  interposed  in  the  shape  of  a  big 
rainstorm  or  cloudburst,  and  the  water  ran 
into  those  dirty  basements  in  such  a  flood 


that  the  inmates  had  to  get  out  in  a  hurry; 
and  now  Chicago's  bread  is  baked  above 
ground.  At  one  of  their  trade  conventions 
one  of  the  number  got  up  and  said,  "We 
are  (in  consequence)  better  men,  better  citi- 
zens, and  better  bakers.''' 

Dr.  Evans  went  everywhere.  He  went  in- 
to the  people's  homes.  He  went  into  the 
nickel  theaters,  and  raised  a  rumpus.  He 
put  up  posters  in  the  street-cars.  One  of 
them  reads,  "Which  way  are  you  going — to 
health  and  long  life  or  to  consumption  and 
early  death?"  Reader,  how  does  the  above 
hit  you?  It  almost  makes  one  laugh  to 
think  how  near  Dr.  Evans  has  come  to  the 
title  of  Terry's  new  book,  "How  to  Get 
Well  and  Live  Long."  Another  card  reads, 
"Closed  windows  mean  dirty  air,  and  dirty 
air  poisons  the  lungs  and  means  death." 

The  last  sentence  in  this  exceedingly  val- 
uable article  is  as  follows: 

Manifestly,  a  material  reduction  in  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  will  take  time:  but  the  figures 
show  that  Dr.  Evans  is  already  making  headway. 
Before  he  started  his  campaign,  there  were  annual- 
ly 187  deaths  per  100,000  from  this  disease,  whereas 
last  year  this  had  been  reduced  to  174.  If,  as  the 
sanitarians  dream,  the  ideal  city  of  the  future  is 
the  one  in  which  contagious  disease  will  not  exist, 
the  prime  characteristic  of  that  future  city,  as  Dr. 
Evans  has  demonstrated  in  Chicago,  will  be  freely 
moving,  clean,  fresh  air. 

Dear  reader,  even  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
filth  about  us,  even  if  we  were  formed  of  "the 
dust  of  the  ground,"  as  in  our  text,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  the  great  Father  above 
"breathed  into  "  all  of  us  "the  breath  of 
life"?  and  not  only  that,  our  text  tells  us 
that  "  man  became  a  living  soul."  God  has 
given  most  of  us,  at  least,  a  good  breathing 
apparatus  to  start  with.  If  he  didn't,  our 
parents  have  been  more  or  less  to  blame  be- 
cause they  did  not  do  their  duty.  But  we 
may  rejoice  that  he  has  given  us  good  com- 
mon sense;  and  we  can  certainly  shake  ofT 
sickness  and  disease  (and  perhaps  even 
death  for  a  long  while) ,  if  we  get  up  and  be- 
stir ourselves;  and  I  am  sure  we  can,  each 
and  all  of  us,  unite  in  praising  his  holy 
name  for  the  light  that  is  being  shed  on  us 
in  recent  days,  in  regard  to  this  very  matter 
of  keeping  healthy  and  happy  and  well. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE   "  SVNDOWN   SEA,"  ETC. 

Our  Homes  interests  me  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Money  is  not  every  thing  with  me,  and  I  rejoice  to 
see  that  there  are  patriotic  men  and  women  in  the 
country  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart,  and  are  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  Most 
of  our  preachers  seem  to  be  afraid.  Of  course,  they 
are  depending  on  a  salary  for  a  living,  and  they 
know  pretty  near  how  far  they  can  go  without  of- 
fending their  congregation. 

We  must  try  to  get  good  moral  men  in  oftlce — men 
who  are  too  dignified  to  weaken  their  mental  and 
■physical  ability  by  the  use  of  opium,  morphine,  in- 
toxicants, tobacco,  or  any  other  degenerating 
agency:  then  a  moral  and  physical  education 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  schools,  and  there 
should  be  at  least  a  small  flower-garden  to  every 
school.  They  should  be  taught  to  love  a  flower,  to 
love  something,  yes.  to  love  the  Creator  — to  love 
and  respect  all  good  people.  They  should  also  learn 
that,  to  be  "happy,"  it  is  necessary  to  be  healthy. 
They  should  learn  to  eat  natviral  food,  and  abstain 
from  all  artificial  food  such  as  sugar,  flour,  vine- 
gar, wine,  etc. 

By  the  way,  I  see  Mr.  Graves  finds  a  little  fault 
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about  your  tnlhusiasui  over  Florida.  The  fact  is,  a 
man  with  a  good  healthy  conscience  and  enough  to 
eat  can  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  nature  any- 
where. He  acknowledges  that  they  have  98  per 
cent  climate.  Well,  that  is  certainly  not  bad. 
Anybody  ought  to  live  on  that;  but  here  we  have 
150  per  cent,  and  we  can  nearly  live  on  it  too  -  no 
mosquitoes  nor  redbvigs;  no  blizzards  nor  cyclones, 
and  we  can  sing  the  old  song: 

Have  you  heard  of  the  sundown  sea,  love. 

With  its  blue  and  golden  sky. 
Where  the  ripples  play  the  livelong  day. 

Where  the  summers  never  die? 
Here  is  health  and  wealth  for  you,  love; 

Here  is  health  and  wealth  for  me; 
Here  is  all  that  is  best  in  the  golden  West, 

In  the  land  of  the  sundown  sea. 

Aguanga,  Cal.,  Oct.  11.  Paul  Thomsen. 

My  good  friend,  I  fear  you  are  a  little 
rough  on  our  preachers.  Are  you  going  to 
meeting  every  Sunday  so  that  you  know 
just  what  kind  of  preachers  we  do  have? 
And  let  me  suggest,  too,  that  ministers 
should  be  a  little  careful  about  "speaking 
out,"  as  you  term  it.  Do  you  remember 
what  the  Savior  said  about  disturbing  and 
endangering  the  wheat  by  pulling  out  the 
tares?  I  am  glad  you  like  your  California 
climate.  But  you  do  have  blizzards  once 
in  a  while,  even  in  California — at  least  you 
did  when  I  was  there.  And  you  do  have  it 
terribly  dry  and  dusty  in  the  summer  time, 
which  is  not  the  case  down  in  "sunny  Flor- 
ida." 


A  LARGE   CITY    OF    OHIO    THAT    NOT    ONLY 
VOTED   DRY  BUT   KEEPS   DRY. 

On  page  508,  May  15,  1904,  and  page  558, 
June  1,  1904,  I  described  a  visit  at  the  home 
of  the  great  flower  establishment  of  Good  & 
Reese,  of  Springfield,  O.  At  that  time  their 
plant  covered  something  like  five  acres,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  it  covers  now.  I  do 
know  that  this  firm  is  quoted  by  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  away  up  in  the  thousands. 

Well,  in  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  the 
proprietors,  at  the  close  of  it  I  had  one  of 
my  happy  surprises  by  finding  the  follow- 
ing as  a  sort  of  postscript: 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  (this  being  the  largest 
dry  city  In  the  State)  to  know  how  the  Rose  law 
operates  with  us.  When  we  first  voted  dry,  about 
half  of  the  saloons  gave  up  entirely;  the  other  half 
have  claimed  to  sell  soft  drinks;  but  at  the  present 
time,  when  they  are  caught  they  are  known  as  hard- 
drink  propositions.  On  the  prominent  squares  of 
the  city,  where  there  were  some  40  odd  saloons, 
there  are  now  six  that  are  not  used  for  other  busi- 
ness purpose.s,  and  these  six,  at  this  writing,  are 
closed  up  tight. 

The  law  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  poor  people 
who  spent  their  money  for  drink  in  the  saloons,  the 
family  now  reaping  the  benefit  in  better  food  and 
better  clothing.  On  the  whole,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  the  law  has  worked  wonders  in  Clarke  County. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  27.  .1.  M.  Good. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  know  that 
one  of  the  greatest  establishments  of  this 
kind  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States,  was  on  the 
dry  side;  and  I  felt  pleased,  too,  to  know  that 
the  writer  recognized  that  I  was  as  much 
interested  in  righteousness  and  temperance 
as  in  greenhouses  and  beautiful  flowers. 
Surely  our  nation  is  "marching  on." 


THE   INSECT  PESTS  OF  FLORIDA  AND  OTHER 

SOUTHERN  CLIMES;   ALSO   SOMETHING 

ABOUT  THE    "EMERGENCY   FOOD." 

In  my  hand  is  a  book  entitled  "The  Book 
of  Camping  and  Woodcraft."  One  of  our 
good  friends  who  reads  Gleanings  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  above-mention- 
ed book  would  give  me  "the  truth"  about 
"redbugs,"  jiggers,  etc.,  not  only  from  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  woods,  but  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  On  the  outside 
wrapper  of  the  book  is  a  sort  of  introductory 
as  follows: 

Sound  "  horse-sense  "  about  the  ways  of  the  woods, 
written  by  a  man  of  long  experience,  by  a  man  who 
loves  the  wild,  by  a  man  who  gives  scholarly  atten- 
tion to  the  smallest  details,  and,  best  of  all,  by  a 
man  who  can  write.  In  its  way,  a  masterpiece.  A 
book  every  outdoor  man  or  woman  must  have,  and 
a  book  every  indoor  man  or  woman  should  read. 

Well,  after  looking  the  book  over  quite  a 
little  I  heartily  second  the  above.  Although 
I  am  not  much  of  a  hunter,  and  I  am  not.  in 
favor  of  taking  animal  life  unless  it  is  real- 
ly necessary,  I  have  read  the  book  with  the 
keenest  interest.  Even  if  you  have  no  fancy 
for  the  "wild  wood  "  you  will  greatly  enjoy 
it,  no  matter  what  page  your  eye  strikes; 
and  after  you  once  begin  reading  it  you  will 
certainly  read  it  all  through.  I  feel  greatly 
tempted  to  make  longer  quotations,  but  our 
space  is  more  than  filled  already. 

jiggers,  REDBUGS,  ETC. 

T\\e  moquim  .  .  .  a  microscopic  scarlet  ocw /•)(.?, 
resembling  a  minute  crab  under  the  glass.  It 
swarms  on  weeds  and  bushes,  and  on  the  skin  causes 
an  intolerable  itching.  An  hour's  walk  through 
the  grassy  streets  of  TefT^  was  sulHcient  to  cover  my 
entire  body  with  myriads  of  moairims,  which  it  took 
a  week,  and  repeated  bathing  with  rum,  to  extermi- 
nate. 

C'urapiitos.  or  ticks  tei-odes).  which  mount  to  the 
tips  of  blades  of  grass,  attach  themselves  to  the 
clothes  of  passersby,  and  bury  their  jaws  and  heads 
so  deeply  in  the  flesh  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove* 
them  without  leaving  the  proboscis  behind  to  fret 
and  fester.  In  sucking  one's  blood  they  cause  no 
pain;  but  serious  sores,  even  ulcers,  often  result.— 
Orton,  The  Andes  and  the  Amazons,  pp.  484—487. 

The  author  of  the  book  comments  on  the 
above  as  follows: 

The  moQuim  mentioned  above  answers  the  descrip- 
tion of  our  own  chigger,  jigger,  red-bug,  as  she  is 
variously  called,  which  is  an  entirely  different  beast 
from  the  real  chigger  or  chigoe  of  the  tropics.  1  do 
not  know  what  may  be  the  northern  limit  of  .hese 
most  unladylike  creatures,  but  have  made  their  ac- 
quaintance on  Svvatara  Creek  in  Pennsylvania 
They  are  quite  at  home  on  the  prairies  of  southern 
Illinois,exlst  in  myriads  on  the  Ozarks.and  through- 
out the  lowlands  of  the  South,  and  are  perhaps 
worst  of  all  in  some  parts  of  Texas.  The  chigger,  as 
I  shall  call  her,  is  invisible  on  one's  skin,  unless  you 
know  just  what  to  look  for.  (iet  her  on  a  piece  of 
black  cloth,  and  you  can  distinguish  what  looks 
like  a  fine  grain  of  red  pepper.  Put  her  under  a  mi- 
croscope, and  she  resembles,  as  Orton  says,  a  mi- 
nute crab.  She  lives  in  the  grass,  and  on  the  vmder 
side  of  leaves,  dropjnng  off  on  the  first  man  or  beast 
that  comes  her  way.  Then  she  prospects  for  a  good 
place,  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  tender,  and 
straightway  proceeds  to  burrow,  not  contenting 
herself,  like  a  tick,  with  merely  thrusting  her  head 
in  and  getting  a  good  grip,  but  going  in  body  and 
soul,  to  return  no  more.  The  victim  is  not  aware 
of  what  is  in  store  for  him  until  he  goes  to  bed  that 
night.  Then  begins  a  violent  itching,  which  con- 
tinues for  a  week  or  two.  1  have  had  two  hundred 
of  these  tormenting  things  in  my  skin  at  one  time. 

If  one  takes  a  bath  in  salt  w.ater  every  night  be- 
fore retiring,  he  can  keep  fairly  rid  of  these  unwel- 
come guests:  but  once  they  have  burrowed  under- 
neath the  skin,  neither  salt  nor  oil  nor  turpentine 
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nor  carboli?ed  ointment,  nor  any  thing  else  that  T 
have  tried  will  kill  them,  save  mercurial  ointment 
or  the  tincture  of  stavesacre  seed,  both  of  which  are 
dangerous  if  incautiously  used.  After  much  ex- 
periment. I  found  that  chloroform,  dropped  or  rub- 
bed on  each  separate  welt,  will  stop  the  itching  for 
about  six  hours.  It  is  quite  harmle.ss.  and  ple.asant 
enough  to  apply.  The  country  people  sometimes 
rub  themselves  with  salty  bacon-rind  before  going 
outdoors,  and  claim  that  this  is  a  preventive:  al.so 
that  kerosene  will  do  as  well. 

If  one  keeps  an  old  suit  of  clothes  expressly  for 
chiggertime,  puts  the  suit  in  a  closet,  and  fumi- 
gates it  thoroughly  with  the  smoke  of  burning  to- 
bacco stems,  no  chigger  will  touch  him.  Alas  that 
the  preventives  should  all  be  so  disagreeable! 

Concluding  this  rather  painful  essay,  I  will  say 
that  the  most  satisfactory  all-around  "dope"  that  I 
have  found,  to  discourage  attack  by  mosquitoes, 
flies,  midges,  fleas,  and  ticks,  is  oil  of  citronella, 
which,  for  the  two  last-mentioned  pests,  as  well  as 
for  bed-bugs,  must  be  rubbed  all  over  one's  body  be- 
fore going  into  the  woods,  or  before  retiring.  I  have 
used  it  thus,  daily,  for  months,  with  no  111  effect.  It 
is  not  unpleasant  to  use,  and  can  be  procured  at 
any  cit.v  drugstore,  or  at  a  barber  shop. 

In  giving  the  names  of  these  pests,  or,  in 
fact,  any  thing  else,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
have  the  names  describe  the  insects  as  much 
as  possible.  The  words  chiggers,  jiggers, 
etc.,  in  different  localities  refer  to  quite  dif- 
ferent insects.  In  the  poultry  catalogs  the 
insect  that  attaches  itself  to  the  combs  of 
fowls  and  on  the  heads  and  under  the  chin 
of  little  chicks  is  called  "stick-tight  flea;" 
and  this  name,  if  adopted,  would  describe 
the  insect  to  everybody  so  that  no  mistake 
could  be  made,  and  I  would  "stick  tight" 
to  it.  These  stick-tight  fleas  may  be  very 
troublesome  on  human  beings;  but  they  are 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  redbugs. 
It  is  the  latter  that  produce  the  itching  and 
tormenting  sores  that  last  for  a  week  or  two. 
I  think  "redbugs"  is  the  best  name  for 
them.  But  we  should  remember  they  are 
almost  microscopic.  I  have  never  tried  the 
oil  of  citronella,  but  I  will  when  I  get  back 
to  Florida. 

EMERGENCY  FOODS. 

Now,  here  is  something  else  in  the  book 
that  is  exceedingly  valuable;  in  fact,  the 
title  of  the  chapter  took  a  mighty  hold  on 
me.  It  discusses  what  kind  of  food  will 
give  most  strength  and  endurance,  that  has 
little  weight,  and  which  can  be  packed  into 
a  small  compass.  After  discussing  almost 
every  thing  that  has  been  tried  by  hunters, 
trappers,  and  others  who  go  off  in  the  desert 
or  through  the  uninhabited  wilderness,  the 
author  of  the  book  comes  out  with  a  strong 
indorsement  of  T.  B.  Terry  and  of  your 
humble  servant,  who  is  getting  youth,  vi- 
tality, and  enthusiasm  by  living  mostly  on 
an  "emergency  diet."  Read  what  I  quote 
from  page  221: 

Good  wheat  is  as  good  as  corn,  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter, while  the  mixture  is  very  good.  Common  roll- 
ed oats  browned  in  a  pan  in  the  oven  and  run 
through  a  splce-miU  is  as  good  and  easy  to  make  It 
out  of  as  any  thing.  A  cotfee  mill  may  do  If  it  will 
set  fine  enough.  Ten  per  cent  of  poijped  corn  ground 
in  with  it  will  improve  the  flavor  so  much  that  your 
children  will  get  away  with  it  all  if  you  do  not  hide 
it.  Wheat  and  corn  are  hard  to  grind,  but  the  small 
Enterpr  se  spice-mill  will  do  it.  You  may  also  mix 
some  ground  chocolate  with  it  for  flavor,  which, 
with  popped  corn,  makes  it  very  fine.  .  .  Indigest- 
ible? Your  granny's  nightcap!  .  .  You  must  re- 
member that  it  is  "werry  fillin'  for  the  price,"  and 
go  slow  with  it  until  you  have  found  yovir  coeffi- 
cient.   .    . 


Now  for  the  application.  The  Mexican  rover  of 
the  desert  will  tie  a  small  sack  of  vinole  behind  his 
saddle  and  start  for  a  trip  of  several  days.  It  is  the 
lightest  of  food,  and  in  the  most  portable  shape, 
sandproof.  bug  and  fly  proof,  and  every  thing. 
Wherever  he  finds  water  he  stirs  a  few  ounces  in  a 
cup  ( 1  never  weighed  It,  but  four  seem  about  enough 
at  a  time  for  an  ordinary  man),  drinks  it  in  five  sec- 
onds, and  is  fed  for  five  or  six  hours.  If  he  has  jerky, 
he  chews  that  as  he  jogs  along;  but  if  he  has  not  he 
will  go  through  the  longest  trip  and  come  out  strong 
and  well  on 7J(«o/e  alone. — Sliootina  and  Fi.fhimj,  Vol. 
XX.,  p.  248. 

There,  friends,  do  you  not  see  how  we 
come  around  once  more  to  the  "dry  mash  " 
for  chickens'?  The  very  thing  that  makes 
the  chickens  strong  and  well  is  exactly  what 
makes  men  and  women  strong  and  well. 
There  is  a  lot  of  foolishness  in  the  papers 
and  among  the  people  because  it  is  said  that 
provisions  are  so  high  that  working  people 
can  not  "earn  enough  to  live."  Now,  there 
are  wrongs  to  be  corrected,  I  am  well  aware; 
but  while  these  w rongs  are  being  righted  it 
is  sheer  folly  to  say  we  can  not  get  enough 
to  eat.  I  feel  like  using  the  phrase  in  the 
above  extract — "Your  granny's  nightcap  !" 
You  can  certainly  scrape  up  money  enough, 
any  of  you,  to  buy  some  corn  and  some 
wheat.  Parch  it  in  the  oven  as  directed 
above,  then  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  you 
have  got  the  very  best  emergency  food  in 
the  world.*  It  will  make  you  happy  and 
make  you  well;  and  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
any  profit  to  the  middleman  or  grocer.  Go 
and  buy  your  corn  and  wheat  of  the  farmer. 
If  you  want  a  variety,  get  some  rolled  oats 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  at  a  little  more 
than  2  cts.  per  lb.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Root 
and  I  expect  to  go  back  to  our  Florida  home 
about  the  first  of  November,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  carry  a  bag  of  wheat  down  there  that 
was  raised  here  on  our  own  farm.  We  go 
to  the  expense  of  shipping  it  so  far  mainly 

*  The  above  reminds  me  that  my  youngest  sister 
(whose  death  I  mentioned  recently!,  in  our  child- 
hood days  used  to  be  very  fond  of  parched  corn 
ground  in  a  coffee-mill.  When  .she  wanted  to 
please  her  favorite  brother  (my  poor  self)  she  would 
select  some  nice  co  n  from  the  crib,  then  parch  it 
just  to  a  turn,  grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill,  then  stir  it 
in  some  nice  new  milk;  and  when  I  came  home  hun- 
gry it  seemed  to  "hit  the;  spot"  better  than  any  thing 
elf.e  in  the  world  for  a  growing  boy:  and  I  believe  I 
would  now  rather  have  some  parched  corn  ground 
in  a  mill,  with  a  cup  of  milk,  than  any  other  menu  to 
be  had  in  our  highest-priced  restaurants.  If  you 
will  turnover  to  the  book  of  lUith  you  will  find  that, 
when  Boaz  was  courting  Ruth,  while  she  sat  at  din- 
ner among  the  reapers  he  said  to  her,  "At  meal- 
time come  thou  hither  and  eat  of  the  bread,  and 
dip  thy  morsel  in  the  vinegar."  And  we  read  fur- 
ther. "He  reached  her  jjarched  corn,  and  she  diil 
eat,  and  was  sufficed."  Now.  even  if  this  is  getting 
to  be  a  lengthy  footnote  I  want  to  suggest  for  the 
children  something  more.  M.v  sister  Mattie,  when 
sh3  had  plenty  of  time,  would  sometimes  cut  oui 
just  tie  germs  cl  the  corn  with  a  r  nife.  and  this 
chit,  or  germ,  when  eaten  by  itself  has  the  flavor  of 
fine  nut.s,  ard  is  a  most  delicious  dessert.  And.  by 
the  way,  the  red  squirrels  that  flock  around  our 
corn-crib  have  caught  on  to  the  same  trick,  f'jr 
they  annoy  us  by  taking  the  germ  of  he  corn  in 
the  same  way  and  letting  the  remainder  drop  on 
the  ground.  Well.  I  have  tried  leeding  these 
"gerraless"  grains  to  the  chickens:  but  even  they 
will  not  acceiu  this  mutilated  corn  so  long  as  they 
have  access  to  the  other  kind.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
somebody  to  get  out  a  new  kind  of  food  or  confec- 
tion. Perhaps  sprouting  the  corn  a  little  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  sugar:  and  the  Chi  ese  have 
for  years  furni'-hed  on  t.:e  market  a  choice  delica- 
cy in  the  way  of  sprouted  p. as. 
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because  it  is  a  beller  (juality  of  wheat  than 
we  get  at  the  feed  stores  down  there,  and  it 
is  perfectly  free  from  dirt  and  trash.  The 
book  tells  us  that  Daniel  Boone  in  his  cele- 
brated exploring  trip  lived  mostly  on  his 
ground  parched  corn.  The  Spaniards  in 
the  South  have  a  similar  article  that  they 
call  pinole  (pe-no-lay).  In  the  last  para- 
graph in  the  above,  allusion  is  made  to 
"charqui."  This  is  what  the  Indians  call 
jerked  venison.  It  is  something  like  our 
dried  beef.  Now,  Mrs.  Root  is  so  fond  of  a 
nice  article  of  dried  beef  that  we  have  our 
grocer  here  in  Medina  send  it  to  us  in  Flori- 
da by  mail.  It  does  not  keep  in  that  hot 
and  humid  climate.  Of  course,  they  have 
it  in  glass  tumblers,  but  it  is  not  as  good, 
and  costs  more  than  to  have  it  sent  by  mail. 
Yes,  we  do  have  to  pay  16  cts.  per  lb.  be- 
cause of  the  absurd  absence  of  parcels  post 
here  in  our  own  country.  If  we  had  such 
mail  privileges  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
enjoys,  or  such  as  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  enjoy  in  sending  any  thing  to  the 
United  States,  we  could  get  a  lot  of  concen- 
trated foods  by  mail.  May  God  help  us. 
Well,  now  this  one  chapter  on  emergency 
foods  in  that  book  is  worth  more  than  the 
price  of  the  book;  and  it  comes  to  us  from  a 
source  so  little  expected  that  the  whole 
book  is  one  of  my  happy  surprises,  written 
by  a  man  who  tramped  for  days,  carried 
his  gun,  provisions,  and  a  blanket  to  sleep 
on.  I  suspect  there  are  many  college  pro- 
fessors— yes,  and  city  editors  (as  well  as 
some  out  in  the  country),  who  could  "sit 
at  the  feet  "of  our  author  and  learn  wisdom. 

There  is  one  chapter  on  camp  cookery 
that  makes  me  hungry  every  time  I  read  it. 
May  God  be  praised  that  we  have  practical 
men  who  give  us  a  book  containing  so  much 
wisdom,  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  to  us 
in  such  a  genial  and  comical  way  that  ev- 
erybody will  read  it.  I  am  sure  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  when  I  add  that  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  furnish  the  book  from  this 
office,  and  for  saying  it  right  here  in  these 
reading-columns. 

Just  one  little  illustration  of  the  comical 
things  in  this  book.  When  out  in  the  woods, 
and  short  of  stores,  you  have  got  to  learn  to 
eat,  sometimes,  every  thing  that  comes 
along.  He,  therefore,  opens  the  chapter  on 
the  emergency  foods  with  the  following 
couplet: 

But  rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 


FLORIDA     LAND      SPECULATOKS;      SHIPPING 
HONEY  TO  IRRESPONSIBLE  PARTIES,  ETC. 

The  following  from  a  recent  number  of 
the  Rural  New  -  Yorker  hits  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  in  several  ways;  in  fact,  it  in- 
dorses what  I  have  been  telling  you  again 
and  again: 

Some  time  ago  I  bought  ten  acres  of  land  in  Florida  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Fla..  on  installments.  After 
paying  Hve  installments  1  did  what  I  should  have  done  in  the 
first  place.  I  sent  a  good  reliable  man  to  .see  the  land.  I  in- 
close the  answer.  I  do  not  suppose  1  can  get  any  thing  out  of 
it,  but  would  like  to  have  others  warned  against  buying  waste 


land  from  these  i-ompanies  t'  at  have  good  land,  hut  sell  the 
poor  to  tools  who  do  not  tee  it.  1  told  tiiem  1  would  send  the 
case  to  you ;  but  their  answer  was  that  you  would  be  afraid  to 
do  any  thing— at  least  that  Is  the  way  I  read  It.  C.  J.  H. 

The  substance  of  the  report  on  the  above  purchase 
from  a  reliable  man  at  Tampa  is  as  foUoM's: 

This  land  is  level,  and  is  what  is  commonly  known  in  Flori- 
da as  Hat-woods  land.  There  are  some  pine-trees  growing  on 
this  land,  and  scrub  palmettos  The  land  is  dry.  and  Is  worth 
about  $15.00  or  $20.00  per  acre.  You  can  buy  land  in  any  quan- 
tity, from  1000  to  10,000  acres,  as  good  as  this  land,  and  as  con- 
veniently located  to  Tampa,  for  $20.00  or  Si.^.OO  per  acre.  In 
my  opinion  you  can  buy  forty  acres  of  land  almost  as  cheap  as 
you  can  buy  this  ten  acres,  that  would  be  just  as  go  d  for  all 
practical  purposes  as  this  property.  I  have  no  desire  to  in- 
jure the  parties  selling  this  property.  They  have  some  good 
land  for  trucking  and  gardening  In  their  colonies;  but  in  my 
opinion  this  dry  flat-woods  land  such  as  this,  is  not  worth  the 
price  you  are  paying  for  it.  If  you  intend  to  come  to  Florida, 
my  advice  is  for  you  not  to  buy  any  thing  till  you  reach  here. 
If  you  do  not  intend  to  come  down,  but  are  buying  for  specu- 
lation, 1  advise  you  to  invest  your  money  in  properiy  differ- 
ent from  th's.  This  is  my  candid  and  honest  opinion,  and  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  quote  me  in  this  matter. 

This  again  confirms  what  we  have  so  often  ad- 
vised. Do  not  buy  any  lands  from  the  real-estate 
promoter  for  speculation  or  investment.  If  you 
want  to  buy  land  to  occupy,  either  visit  the  section 
yourself  or  have  some  trusted  disinterested  person 
investigate  it  for  you.  You  will  find  in  every  case 
that  you  can  buy  land,  not  controlled  by  the  pro- 
moters, in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  as  well  or 
better  suited  to  your  purposes,  for  a  half  or  quarter 
of  the  price  you  pay  the  promoters. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  speculate  on  what  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  dare  do.  pur  business  is  to  get 
information  for  our  people,  and  then  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  it  without  regard  to  the  consequence. 

On  September  10,  1908, 1  shipped  a  bill  of  honey  to  Hodgson 
ct  Johnson,  Washington.  Pa.,  amounting  to  $65  00.  and  havd 
been  unable  to  get  even  a  reply  to  my  letter  since  then.  I  am 
told  that  they  are  now  located  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  If  you 
will  try  to  get  :  he  bill  I  will  repay  you.  H.  W.  B. 

We  located  these  parties  at  McKeesport,  but  were 
unable  to  get  so  much  as  a  word  from  them.  We 
then  placed  the  account  with  our  attorneys ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  get  a  settlement  without  suit. 
We  finally  engaged  an  attorney  to  bring  suit,  and 
the  account  was  collected  in  that  way;  but  it  cost 
the  shipper  50  per  cent  of  the  claim.  Some  of  our 
publishing  friends  say  it  is  not  dignified  for  a  paper 
to  tell  such  things.  Perhaps  not;  but  we  should 
like  to  have  some  of  them  give  us  a  name  for  the 
concern  that  beats  a  producer  out  of  half  his  prod- 
uct. We  confess  that  It  is  hard  to  confine  our- 
selves to  printable  language  in  the  telling  of  such 
simple  robberies.  This  is  the  class  of  people  who 
want  to  be  let  alone! 


KEY  WEST    CONNECTED    WITH    THE     MAIN- 
LAND BY  RAIL. 

On  Sept.  17, 1910,  the  first  train  of  cars  en- 
tered Key  West  on  the  Oversea  Railway,  the 
termination  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way. In  the  winter  of  1902,  when  returning 
from  Cuba  I  was  watching  the  islands  as 
our  steamer  passed  one  after  another.  I 
soon  got  into  conversation  with  a  passenger, 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  making  a 
trip  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  building 
a  railway  along  those  islands  to  Key  West; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  speculating  in 
my  mind  whether  he  was  an  educated  engi- 
neer, or  a  man  not  quite  sane.  Since  then 
I  have  watched  the  progress  of  that  wonder- 
ful undertaking  with  unusual  interest;  and 
now  that  the  road  is  really  completed,  and 
running  as  far  as  Key  West,  I  for  one  feel 
like  rejoicing  that  our  nation  has  been  able 
to  furnish  a  man  with  the  grit  and  persever- 
ance to  bridge  the  mighty  sea  thus  far.  It 
is  probably  the  longest  stretch  of  dead-level 
road  ever  constructed  by  man. 
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Editorial 


The  winter  has  been  coming  on  much 
earlier  in  this  locality  than  usual.  The  ex- 
pected Indian  summer  did  not  materialize, 
or  at  least  has  not  yet  (Nov.  21). 


DOUBLE-WALLED    PACKED    HIVES    VS.     SIN- 
GLE-WALLED HIVES   IN   PAPER  WINTER 

CASES. 

While  we  have  had  fairly  good  results  in 
wintering  in  paper  winter  cases  it  has  been 
our  opinion  that  colonies  so  protected  have 
not  fared  quite  so  well  as  those  in  the  doit- 
ble-walled  packed  hives.  Possibly  if  more 
newspapers  were  folded  around  the  hives 
and  then  the  coarse  heavy  paper  placed 
over  the  whole,  and  securely  tacked  on,  or 
tied,  the  results  might  be  the  same.  In  lo- 
calities where  the  absorbing  i)lan  seems  to 
give  better  results  the  paper  winter  cases  can 
not  be  used  to  very  good  advantage. 


COLLIER  S  WEEKLY     AND     THE     SO-CALLED 
MANUFACTURED  COMB  HONEY. 

In  Collier'' s  Weekly  for  Nov.  5,  page  22  of 
that  excellent  illustrated  magazine,  appears 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  Faking  of  Food. 
Along  with  a  list  of  other  foods  said  to  be 
commonly  adulterated  or  faked  we  note  the 
following  little  paragraph: 

"Synthetically  flavored"'  glucose  makes  a  lair 
imitation  ol  maple  syrup,  but  is  not  anywhere 
nearly  the  masterpiece  that  is  turned  out  in  honey- 
less  honey  in  a  beeless  comb,  so  perfect  that  one 
Involuntarily  exclaims,  "  How  doth  the  busy  little 
manufacturer — ! 

We  suppose  that  most  of  what  the  writer, 
Louise  Eberle,  says,  is  possibly  true;  but 
she  is  certainly  wrong  in  what  she  says 
about  the  "masterpiece"  "of  honeyless 
honey  in  a  beeless  comb." 

That  one  little  item,  coming  as  it  does 
from  one  of  the  most  reliable  weeklies  in 
the  world,  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
thousands  of  honest  bee-keepers  scattered 
over  all  the  country.  Her  statement  shows 
the  unmistakable  ear  marks  of  the  old  ex- 
ploded canard  of  twenty  years  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  much  of  the  comb  honey  on  the 
market  was  artificial,  the  combs  being  made 
of  paraffine  and  filled  with  glucose.  This 
hoax  was  repeated  so  often,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  bee-keepers,  that  it  even  found 
its  way  into  the  encyclopedias  and  some  of 
our    standard    text-books.     Nearly    all    of 


them  have  since  corrected  the  misstate- 
ment. But  an  encyclopedia,  if  that  is 
where  she  got  her  information,  is  by  no 
means  an  authority.  If  she  had  asked 
some  up-to  date  bee-keeper  she  would  not 
have  made  the  blunder. 

As  is  well-known,  we  have  had  a  stand- 
ing offer  for  over  twenty  years  of  $1000 
to  any  one  who  would  show  that  manufac- 
tured comb  honey  could  be  made  so  perfect 
that  it  would  deceive  the  average  consum- 
er. During  all  this  time  not  one  has  seen 
fit  to  take  up  the  challenge  and  claim  the 
offer.  The  National  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion, backed  by  several  thousand  dollars  in 
its  treasury,  pf  which  Mr,  N.  E.  France,  of 
Platteville,  Wis.,  is  General  Manager,  made 
a  similar  offer  for  a  like  amount  some  years 
ago;  and  if  any  more  proof  is  needed  we  will 
increase  our  offer  to  $10,000;  in  fact,  we 
should  be  safe  in  making  it  $100,000.  If 
Collier'' s  Weekly  or  Louise  Eberle  will  take 
the  pains  to  look  up  our  financial  standing 
they  will  discover  whether  we  are  able  to 
make  good  our  offer  in  case  her  charges  are 
sustained. 

Collier's  Weekly  is  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  United  States.  The  ed- 
itor of  Gleanings  has  been  taking  it  for 
years,  and  expects  to  continue  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  its  bold  and  fearless  stand  on  great 
moral  questions.  Of  course  we  shall  write 
a  protest  to  Collier's,  but  it  will  have  a 
great  deal  more  weight  if  something  like 
;>0,000  of  our  readers  will  do  the  same  thing 
in  a  brief  but  courteous  note;  and  we  there- 
fore request  you,  one  and  all,  to  fire  in 
postal  cards  and  letters,  showing  that  such 
statement  is  not  true.  Unless  this  item  is 
corrected  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
to  the  bee  industry  at  large.  Be  sure  to 
make  your  letters  brief  and  to  the  point, 
but,  above  all,  courteous.  Sit  down  and  do 
it  now.  Address  Collier's  Weekly,  New 
York  City. 

NO-DRIP     CLEATS    VS.     COBRUGATED-PAPER 

BOTTOMS  FOR  SHIPPING-CASES;   DO   WE 

NEED  A    "FOOL-KILLER"? 

During  the  last  six  months  we  have  had 
exceptional  opportunities  for  seeing  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  comb  honey  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shipping-cases.  We  find  that 
the  honey  coming  in  cases  having  corrugat- 
ed paper  goes  through  in  very  much  better 
condition  than  that  with  no-drip  cleats. 
The  trouble  with  the  cleats  is,  that  they  are 
often  misplaced,  allowing  one  end  of  the 
section  to  be  up  and  the  other  down.     In 
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this  position  the  comb  is  very  easily  dam- 
age. I,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  when  the  drip 
cleats  are  misplaced  the  honey  will  be  broken 
down  and  leaking,  spoiling  the  whole  case. 
But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  drip 
cleats  is  that  they  are  unyielding.  The  cor- 
rugated paper,  on  the  other  hand,  allows 
the  honey  drip  to  pass  away,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  an  excellent  cushion  for 
the  sections. 

Any  honey-producer  who  has  any  honey 
to  ship,  and  has  nothing  but  cases  with 
drip  cleats,  can  well  afford  to  rip  the  cleats 
out  entirely  and  buy  corrugated  paper  to 
put  in  the  bottom  of  these  cases.  He  will 
make  money  by  doing  it,  and  save  wrangles 
with  the  consignees  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

While,  last  year,  a  single  thickness  of  cor- 
rugated paper  was  use  J  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cases,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  case  is 
placed  upside  down,  or  that  some  one  with 
his  big  feet  will  step  in  the  middle  of  the 
case,  crusliing  or  breaking  the  sections  be- 
neath the  heel  or  ball  of  the  foot.  While  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  make  the  ship- 
ping-cases strong  enough  for  the  average  ig- 
noramus to  walk  all  over,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  every  case  as  near  fool-proof  as  possi- 
ble. Either  we  ought  to  use  a  sheet  of  cor- 
rugated paper  on  top  of  the  sections  as  well 
as  under  them,  or  engage  the  services  of 
some  fool-killer  to  follow  up  every  shipment 
of  comb  honey. 

THE     SAME    OLD    STORY;     DO   WE   WANT    TO 

COURT   ADVANCED   FREIGHT 

RATES  ON   HONEY? 

We  have  lately  had  a  few  shipments  of 
comb  honey  come  in  all  broken  "ker- 
smash,"  and  all  because  the  honey  was  put 
up  improperly  by  the  producer  himself.  It 
is  the  same  old  story,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  repeat  the  warning  again  and  again.  It 
really  seems  a  pity  to  ship  out  otherwise 
good  honey  and  then  have  it  ruined  on  arri- 
val at  destination  because  the  producer  tried 
to  cobble  up  some  home-made  shipping- 
cases  that  he  thought  would  enable  him  to 
save  money.  Such  a  policy  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  if  ever  one  was. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  smash- 
ed comb  honey?  Where  it  is  not  too  badly 
broken  we  would  advise  putting  it  up  in 
tumblers  and  selling  it  as  chunk  or  bulk 
honey.  Of  course,  one  can  not  realize  on  it 
much  better  than  extracted.  But  who  pays 
for  the  diflference  between  extracted  and 
comb  honey?  The  producer,  as  a  general 
thing.  In  some  cases  he  can  make  the  rail- 
road company  pay  the  diflference;  but  in 
most  casas,  especially  in  small  shipments, 
the  i^roducer  finds  he  has  to  pocket  the  loss 
himself,  as  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit  would  be 
more  than  he  can  actually  gain  if  he  won 
the  suit. 

If  comb-honey  producers  are  not  more 
careful,  either  freight  rates  on  comb  honey 
will  take  a  sharp  advance  or  the  railroad 
companies  will  refuse  to  take  comb  honey 
altogether.  This  is  getting  to  be  a  really 
serious  matter. 


A  JUST  TRIBUTE  TO   ONE   OF  THE  LEADING 

APICULTLRAL  LIGHTS   OF  fcOUTH- 

WEST   TEXAS. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  D. 
M.  Edwards,  of  Uvalde,  Texas,  that  took 
place  Sept.  14th  last,  at  his  home.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  leader  in  South- 
west Texas  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  bee 
culture. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  how  the 
editor  of  this  journal,  in  1901,  made  him  a 
visit;  and  so  delighted  were  w^e  with  the 
whole  bee-keeping  proposition  in  Uvalde 
that  we  called  it  a  "Bee-keeper's  Paradise," 
for  certainly  it  was  at  that  time.  Well  do 
we  remember  that  stock-raising  and  bee- 
keeping seemed  to  be  the  two  principal 
lines  of  business.  When  we  stopped  over 
at  the  hotel  the  chief  topic  of  conversation 
seemed  to  be  bees  and  bee-keeping.  We 
never  were  in  a  locality  before  or  since 
where  apiculture  seemed  to  be  so  large  a 
part  of  a  community's  life  and  thought. 
Conditions  since  that  time  have  changed 
considerably,  for  fruit-growing  and  stock- 
raising  have  jumped  apace  with  enormous 
strides.  It  is  probable,  to-day,  that  these 
other  industries  are  more  important  now 
than  bee-keeping. 

We  shall  long  remember  the  many  court- 
esies extended  by  our  friend  when  we  visit- 
ed him.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  well  in 
his  community;  and  as  a  bee-keeper  he  had 
few  equals.  He  made  money  with  his  bees, 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  an  all-around 
prosperous  man.  What  was  more,  he  was 
willing  to  give  every  assistance  to  possible 
and  even  probable  rival  bee-keepers  who 
came  to  him  to  learn  the  business,  some  of 
whom  subsequently,  as  we  happen  to  know, 
squatted  their  apiaries  within  bee-range  of 
his  yards.  He  was  broad-minded  to  a  fault; 
and  when  those  other  fellows  crowded  on  to 
his  territory  he  remarked  with  a  smile, 
"This  is  a  free  country,  and  I  have  no  right 
to  say  that  the  other  fellow  shall  not  occu- 
py my  bee-range  if  he  desires  to."  Yes, 
Mr.  Edwards  would  spend  half  a  day  in- 
structing some  beginner  how  to  handle 
bees.  He  would  tell  him  what  supplies  he 
ought  to  have,  then  finally  send  him  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

In  a  clipping  taken  from  a  local  paper  it 
is  said  of  him,  "As  a  citizen  he  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city;  and 
he  was  an  honest,  conscientious,  and  up- 
right gentleman;  as  a  neighbor  he  was  al- 
ways courteous  and  friendly.  .  .  .  His 
word  was  his  bond,  and  honesty  was  his 
watchword."  We  have  had  many  years 
pleasant  dealings  with  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
we  can  certify  to  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statements  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 


CARRYING   BEES  INTO  THE  CELLAR;   STEAL- 
ING  A  MARCH  ON    MR.    HOLTEKMANN. 

In  this  issue  we  call  special  attention  to 
Mr.  Holtermann's  plan  for  carrying  bees 
into  the  cellar  — a  plan  which  we  believe  to 
be  the    best    and  simplest  for  doing  it  — 
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easier  on  the  operator,  and  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  bees. 

By  the  way,  we  have  a  good  joke  on  our 
correspondent.  A  short  time  ago  we  wrote 
him,  asking  for  a  photograph,  saying  we 
should  like  to  show  his  picture  in  Glean- 
ings. He  wrote  back,  saying  that  he  was  a 
modest  man,  and  would  prefer  not  to  have 
his  picture  in  the  journal.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten the  fact  that  we  had  already  secured 
a  number  of  good  pictures  of  him,  in  one  of 
which  he  is  seen  to  be  hugging  one  of  his 
twelve-frame  hives.  He  might  be  caught 
in  a  worse  position. 

Joking  aside,  a  man  always  looks  more 
natural  when  he  is  engaged  in  some  useful 
work,  or  assumes  a  familiar  pose;  so  we  be- 
lieve after  all  we  have  shown  up  our  six-foot 
friend  much  more  true  to  life  than  would 
be  seen  in  an  ordinary  i^ortrait  photograph. 

Mr.  Holtermann  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  bee-keepers 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  We  would 
not  dare  to  tell  the  enormous  crops  of  honey 
he  has  secured.  He  is  emphatically  a  bee- 
man  who  not  only  practices  what  he 
preaches,  but  who,  in  the  common  jjarlance 
of  the  day,  "gets  there."  We  anticipate  that 
hereafter  our  readers  will  pay  more  particu- 
lar heed  to  some  of  his  tricks  of  the  trade, 
and  hence  we  place  this  one  before  the  pub- 
lic; for  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
he  is  a  man  who  makes  a  study  of  how  to 
make  short  cuts. 

While  we  believe  that  bee-keepers  as  a 
class  are  intelligent  and  progressive,  there 
are  many  who  depend  too  much  on  their 
hands — that  is,  simply  brute  force,  and  not 
enough  on  the  gray  matter  in  the  upper  re- 
gion of  their  anatomy.  Our  Canadian  cor- 
respondent works  with  his  head  and  hands. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE   RACES. 

Before  coming  to  Medina  our  Mr.  Bain 
had  considerable  experience  with  some  of 
the  difTerent  races  of  bees,  including  Carni- 
olans,  Banats,  Cyprians,  Caucasians,  Holy 
Lands,  etc.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many,  he  regards  the  Carniolans  very  high- 
ly. He  says  that  they  protect  their  hives 
just  as  well  as  the  Italians,  and,  what  is  of 
interest  especially  to  the  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer, they  cap  their  honey  snowy  white. 
The  common  belief  in  regard  to  Carniolans 
is  that  they  swarm  excessively,  and  most 
bee-keepers  feel  that  the  swarming  prob- 
lem is  enough  of  a  proposition  when  Ital- 
ians are  kept,  and  that,  if  it  were  any 
worse,  comb-honey  production  would  be 
well  nigh  impossible.  Mr.  Bain  points  out, 
however,  that  Carniolans  can  not  be  han- 
dled like  Italians.  They  require  a  larger 
hive  on  account  of  the  prolificness  of  the 
queens,  the  twelve-frame  not  being  too 
large.  If  these  bees  are  put  into  eight- 
frame  hives  and  managed  according  to 
methods  laid  down  for  Italians,  excessive 
swarming  is  the  result  every  time. 

One  serious  fault  of  the  Carniolans  that 
has  to  do  especially  with  the  queen-breeder 


and  also  with  the  honey-producer  is  this: 
There  is  less  difference  in  the  color  of  a  Car- 
niolan  queen  and  the  workers  than  that  of 
the  Italian  queen  and  workers;  and  this 
fact,  together  with  the  tendency  of  Carnio- 
lan  bees  to  remain  still  on  the  combs  (very 
often  a  queen  remaining  under  other  bees) , 
makes  it  a  hard  proposition  to  find  her. 
Carniolans  are  not  nervous-acting  bees,  and 
yet  they  seem  to  protect  their  hives  as  vig- 
orovisly  as  the  best  Italians.  This  very 
fact,  however,  makes  the  finding  of  the 
queen  more  difficult,  for  the  queen  herself 
is  likely  to  remain  hidden,  scarcely  moving 
at  all  when  a  comb  is  taken  out. 

Banats  have  many  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  Carniolans,  and  they  cap  the  honey 
especially  white.  However,  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  black  bees  in  appear- 
ance, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
blacks  and  Banats  separate 

2^Ir.  Bain  finds  hardly  one  redeeming  fea- 
ture among  the  Caucasians,  although  they 
do  cap  honey  white.  In  spite  of  the  claims 
made  as  to  the  gentleness  of  these  bees, 
they  are  nervous  in  their  actions,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  colonies  of  this  race  are 
very  difficult  to  handle  on  account  of  their 
tendency  to  sting  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. These  bees  are  excessive  propolizers, 
and  no  better  honey-gatherers  than  average 
Italians.  One  point  that  we  do  not  remem- 
ber having  seen  mentioned  is  this:  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  introduce  a  new 
queen  to  a  colony  of  Caucasians  than  to  It- 
alians, for  instance.  They  will  start  cells  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  and  about  the 
only  way  is  to  remove  all  brood  or  else  wait 
until  the  brood  is  so  far  along  that  cell-start- 
ing is  out  of  the  question. 

With  Cyprian  bees,  Mr.  Bain's  experience 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  practically  all 
bee-keepers  who  have  tried  these  bees. 
They  have  lots  of  vim  and  energy,  but  they 
use  it  in  a  bad  way,  for  they  are  more  vi- 
cious by  far  than  any  other  bees  that  he  has 
ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with.  The  bold- 
est and  most  hardened  veteran  in  the  bee- 
keeping ranks  is  usually  glad  to  get  rid  of 
such  bees  as  soon  as  possible,  for  this  one 
feature  counteracts  all  the  good  character- 
istics that  they  might  have.  It  is  possible 
that  the  bees  coming  from  southern  Italy 
contain  a  little  of  the  Cyprian  blood,  for 
they  are  generally  very  cross  or  much  hard- 
er to  handle  than  the  leather-colored  bees 
coming  from  further  north.  Cyprians  are 
well  marked,  the  bands  or  stripes  being 
very  distinct. 

Golden  Italians  are,  as  a  rule,  more  irri- 
table than  the  leather-colored,  but  they  cap 
their  honey  whiter.  If  careful  methods  of 
breeding  were  followed  it  would  seem  as 
though  golden  Italians  might  be  reared  es- 
pecially for  comb -honey  production,  per- 
haps, that  would  be  hardy  and  also  gentle. 
We  believe  that  many  breeders  of  golden 
bees  pay  more  attention  to  color  than  to 
any  thing  else;  but  perhaps  these  breeders 
can  not  be  blamed,  since  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  the  golden  color. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


That  last  Straw,  page  715,  fourth  line, 
says  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  I  mean. 
Just  cut  out  that  "do  not." 

D.  M.  MacDonald  says,  page  018,  "My 
preference  would  be  9  frames."  I  suppose 
he  uses  the  British  standard  frame,  14X8>^. 
Nine  of  them  are  equivalent  to  six  V^  Lang- 
stroth. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  don't  think  you've  given 
the  right  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  are 
you  optimistic?"  p.  677.  It's  because  you 
are  a  born  bee-keeper.  A  born  bee-keeper 
is  always  optimistic,  honey-dew  or  no  hon- 
ey-dew. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  I  agree  with  you,  p. 
715,  that  burr-combs  are  bad  about  pinch- 
ing bees;  but  you  have  got  to  show  me  that 
a  bee  ttius  pinched  is  angry  upon  being  re- 
leased. I  never  knew  one  to  fly  at  me,  or 
show  signs  of  anger. 

Queens  stop  laying  earlier  than  the  be- 
ginner supposes;  but  doesn't  brood-rearing 
generally  stop  before  the  queen  quits.  I 
suspect  it  from  finding  eggs  and  sealed  brood 
in  the  hive,  but  no  unsealed  brood.  [You 
are  probably  right. — Ed.] 

O.  B.  Metcalfe,  p.  691,  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  wings  have  a  slight  vibration 
when  a  queen  pipes.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  the  wing  makes  the  sound.  Che- 
shire says.  Vol.  II.,  p.  157,  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  wings  do  not  make  the  piping 
sound,  "since  queens  clipped  so  vigorously 
that  not  a  vestige  of  wing  remains  can  be 
as  noisy  as  others." 

Young  fellow,  paste  in  your  hat  what 
G.  M.  Doolittle  says,  last  of  p.  616.  With 
abundance  of  honey  in  the  hive  in  spring, 
my  bees  have  all  the  brood  they  can  cover; 
and  what  possible  good  can  be  done  by  stim- 
ulative feeding  or  spreading  brood,  unless  I 
were  in  a  region  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able period  of  absolute  dearth  between  the 
earliest  flow  and  the  next  flow? 

F.  R.  Buchanan,  that  cushion  may  be  a 
good  thing  in  spring  after  bees  are  outdoors; 
but  is  it  any  advantage  in  cellar?  My  bees 
have  only  the  board  cover  over  them,  and 
they  could  hardly  winter  better.  And  don't 
you  believe  my  two-inch  sjiace  under  bot- 
tom-bars serves  as  good  a  purpose  as  to  take 
up  room  in  the  cellar  with  the  extracting- 
super  you  mention,  p.  668? 

Formerly  I  supposed  European  foul 
brood  was  five  times  as  bad  as  American. 
After  some  personal  acquaintance  with  Eu- 
ropean and  a  good  deal  of  reading  about 
American,  I  now  think  I'd  rather  have  Eu- 
ropean, twice  over.  Possibly  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  American  would  change 
my  views,  but  I  doubt  it.     [Uike  our  friend 


Dr.  Miller,  we  formerly  held  the  opinion 
that  European  foul  brood  was  far  harder  to 
control  than  American;  but  late  develop- 
ments would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Eu- 
ropean type  can  be  easily  handled  by  an 
up-to-date  bee-keeper.  We  know  that  the 
American  type  of  the  disease  is  a  hard 
proposition  to  handle,  even  by  the  expert. 
—Ed.] 

Raleigh  Thompson  says,  p.  736,  that  man 
will  never  produce  a  non-swarming  race  of 
bees.  Better  not  be  too  sure  what  man  will 
or  will  not  do.  A  few  years  ago  some  peo- 
ple said  man  would  never  fly,  and  now  he  is 
sailing  in  all  directions.  Only  5  per  cent  of 
Dadant's  bees  swarm.  5]ither  \l  of  his  bees 
are  non-swarmers  or  else  he  has  traveled  if 
of  the  way  toward  a  non-swarming  bee. 
[We  share  the  feeling  of  Mr.  Raleigh 
Thompson,  that  man  will  never  produce  a 
non-swarming  race  of  bees.  Even  if  he  can 
produce  a  strain  that  will  show  but  little 
disposition  to  swarm,  the  probabilities  are 
that  that  strain,  after  a  time,  will  revert 
back  to  the  original  normal  type.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  producing  bees  with  certain  char- 
acteristics is  owing  to  our  inability  to  con- 
trol the  male  parentage.  Nature  has  set  up 
an  almost  impassable  barrier  by  which  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  change  the  orig- 
inal type  to  any  great  extent.  A  few  years 
ago  we  ran  across  a  "sport  "  in  the  form  of 
a  queen  that  produced  bees  that  showed  a 
tongue  reach  very  much  in  excess  of  that  of 
ordinary  bees.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
some  bees  can  reach  further  into  the  blos- 
soms than  others,  although  some  authori- 
ties dispute  it.  Prof.  Gillette,  of  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station,  found  that  there 
is  considerable  variation.  Well,  now,  with 
our  original  strain  of  long  tongues  we  found 
there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  subsequent 
generations  to  revert  back  to  the  original  or 
normal  type,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  do.  We  are  in  hopes  some  day  of 
running  across  another  "sport,"  because 
with  that  sport  we  may  be  able  to  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  in  the  country  that  these  bees 
do  have  some  particular  merits.  The  Da- 
dants  have  never  claimed  to  have  a  non- 
swarming  race  of  bees  —  or  at  least  we  have 
never  seen  a  statement  from  them  to  that 
effect.  They  have  repeatedly  said,  however, 
that  their  control  of  swarming  was  due  to 
their  large  Quinby  hive  and  their  methods 
of  management.  For  many  years  the  Da- 
dants  have  had  very  little  swarming;  and 
during  all  of  this  period  they  have  had  a 
great  many  difl'erent  strains.  They  simply 
take  the  normal  type  of  bees  and  place 
around  them  certain  conditions  by  which 
there  is  but  little  disposition  to  swarm. 
We  are  sorry  we  can  not  agree  with  you, 
doctor;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Raleigh 
Thompson  came  very  near  hitting  the  nail 
square  on  the  head.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  not  a  dif- 
ference in  races,  for  there  surely  is.  Carni- 
olans  will  swarm  more  than  Italians. — Ed.] 
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Bee-keeping  in  Southern 
California 

By  Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin,  Glendora,  Cal. 


Do  not  forget  to  attend  the  State  conven- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  the  latter  part  of 
this  month. 

4?- 

The  "bee-man"  of  a  village  recently  vis- 
ited informed  me  that  at  least  ten  swarms 
of  bees  were  ensconced  in  the  two  churches. 
The  ministers  of  those  congregations  must 
have  been  very  entertaining  to  counteract 
the  drowsy  effect  of  the  hum  of  all  those 
bees,  coupled  with  the  hot  Sundays  of  last 
summer. 

I  must  be  getting  dull,  for  I  wondered  for 
the  space  of  a  minute  recently  why  the 
frames  struck  the  boltom-board,  before  I 
discovered  there  were  no  rabbets  on  the 
hive;  also  why  the  frames  caught  when  try- 
ing to  take  them  from  the  hive,  when  I 
found  they  were  spaced  with  one-inch  shin- 
gle nails. 

4?- 

I  discovered  a  new  method  of  wiring 
frames  the  other  day  while  examining  some 
bees  near  San  Dimas.  A  wire,  somewhat 
heavier  than  hay-baling  wire,  was  wrapped 
around  one  end-bar  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  top,  then  taken  across  the  frame 
and  wound  around  the  other  end-bar.  Both 
ends  of  the  wire  projected  out  an  inch  or  so. 


An  eight-frame-hive  bee-keeper  inadver- 
tently gave  the  ten-frame  hive  a  big  boost 
when  he  gave,  as  one  reason  why  he  left  su- 
pers on,  was  to  have  a  place  to  put  combs 
of  honey  in  spring,  so  empty  combs  could 
be  put  in  their  places  for  queens  to  lay  in. 
He  said  his  queens  were  generally  crowded 
out  of  the  brood-chamber.  Still  this  broth- 
er throws  down  the  gauntlet  to  any  ten- 
frame  man  to  beat  him  in  the  output  of 
honey. 

Last  summer  some  friends  requested  me 
to  help  them  get  started  in  queen-rearing, 
so  I  told  them  to  take  queens  away  from 
two  strong  colonies  on  ^yednesday  and  I 
would  be  there  on  the  next  Saturday.  At 
the  appointed  time  we  all  went  to  work, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  they 
understood  the  Doolittle  method  so  well 
that  they  requeened  their  apiary  of  200  col- 
onies in  the  next  two  months,  and  now 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  vigorous  young 
queens.  They  bought  a  queen  to  breed 
from,  but  even  that  item  of  expense  is  not 
necessary  if  one  has  some  good  queens  in 
his  own  yard.  More  attention  to  queens 
would  give  larger  honey  crops,  the  same  as 


fertilizing  an  orchard  causes  greater  yields 
of  fruits. 

I  w^onder  how  many  bee-keepers  know 
that  adulteration  of  honey  is  going  on  right 
Ln  our  midst.  Do  not  rest  easy  and  say  that 
is  always  the  case,  and  it  can  not  be  stop- 
ped, for  that  nefarious  practice  can  and 
must  be  stopped.  It  has  been  stopped  in 
other  States  when  bee-keepers  became  de- 
termined enough  about  the  matter,  and  the 
same  result  can  be  accomplished  here. 
Uncle  Sam  stands  behind  us  now  in  regard 
to  pure  food;  and  if  bee-keepers  will  work 
together  these  swindlers  can  be  put  out  of 
business.  No  matter  whether  it  be  the 
small  grocer  who  puts  just  a  little  glucose 
in  the  honey  to  keep  it  liquid,  or  the  whole- 
sale man  who  mixes  tons,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  People  soon  take  a  dislike  to  glu- 
cosed  honey,  and  stop  eating  our  honey  al- 
together. So  bee-keepers  lose  money  on 
two  counts  —  less  honey  being  consumed 
while  the  output  is  increased. 

How  can   this  adulteration  be  stopped  ? 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  bee-keepers 
can  assist  the  pure-food  officials  in  running 
down  this  fraud.     The  best  way  to  begin  is 
to   get  intensely  interested  and  enthusias- 
tic over  the  matter  and  be  aggressive.     Let 
every  bee-keeper  constitute  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  be  on  the  lookout;  and 
when  suspicions  are  aroused  in  any  quar- 
ter, buy  some  of   the  honey  and  have  it 
analyzed;  and  if  it  proves  to  be  spurious, 
follow  the  trail  right  up  till  the  guilty  par- 
ties are    arrested.     Our   State  Association 
should  appoint  a  live  committee  to  help  the 
rank  and  file  of  bee-keepers  in  this  matier. 
The  committee  is  not  to  do  all  the  work,  by 
any  means,  as  this  is  every  bee-keepers  bus- 
iness; but  all  should  be  continually  on  the 
lookout,    receive    reports  and    suggestions 
from  bee-keepers  during  the  year,  and  bring 
in  a  written  report  of  the  situation  at  the 
next  meeting.     In  my  old  home  State  a  few 
bee-keepers  in  and  around  the  twin  cities 
made  things  so  warm  for  the  adulterators 
that  in   two  or  three  years  they  were  all 
forced  out  of  business;  and  we  had  only  our 
State  law  behind  us  at  that  time.     But  one 
of  the  twin  cities,  St.  Paul,  is  the  capital 
city,  which,  of  course,  simplified   matters 
for  us,  as  the  State  chemist  was  our  friend, 
and  would   cheerfully  analyze    all  honey 
taken  to  him.     I  am  not  familiar  with  our 
California  law  on  adulteration  of  honey; 
but  if  it  is  not  all  it  should  be  there  is  more 
work  for  the  State  association  to  do  in  get- 
ting a  proper  representation  before  the  leg- 
islature in  timejto  plead  our  cause.     All 
bee-keepers'    associations    in    our     State, 
whether  county  clubs,  district  unions,  or 
State  organizations,  should  unite  under  one 
banner  in   fighting  this  evil,  and   send  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  delegation,  composed 
of  delegates  from  each  society,  to  the  legis- 
lature this  winter  to  represent  the  bee-keep- 
ing industry  of  our  State.     I  feel  sure  the 
Los  Angeles  Co.  Club  will  assist  this  good 
work  in  every  way  possible. 
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Bee-keeping  Among  The 
Rockies 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 


Comb  honey,  even  though  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  wood  on  all  four  sides,  will  break 
out  considerably  in  shipment  unless  the 
cells  next  the  wood  are  all  filled  with  honey. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  cells  be  sealed, 
which  would,  however,  give  added  strength; 
but  it  is  important  that  sections  shipped  in 
cold  weather  should  have  honey  in  the  out- 
side cells.  I  have  had  a  good  many  combs 
break  out  that  were  attached  to  all  four  sides, 
some  of  it  when  being  shipped  less  than 
fifty  miles,  and  packed  in  carriers  with  straw 
beneath  and  all  around.  Comb  honey  cer- 
tainly breaks  out  easily  in  cold  weather,  or 
the  freight-handlers  drop  the  crates  very 
heavily.  Both  conditions  are  doubtless 
true. 

WAENING  TO   FREIGHT-HANDLERS. 

I  have  just  barely  noticed  the  small  stamp- 
ed words  on  the  top  of  cases  of  comb  and 
extracted  honey,  "  Fragile,  handle  with  care 
— this  side  up."  Now,  these  words  should 
be  printed  on  papers  about  six  by  eight 
inches,  with  a  red  border,  and  in  red  ink; 
then  when  these  are  pasted  on  the  top  of  a 
case  of  comb  or  extracted  honey  the  freight- 
handlers  will  see  it  any  way,  and  will  be 
more  apt  to  think  they  are  handling  glass- 
ware, nitro-glycerine,  giant  powder,  or  some 
such  article  that  has  to  be  carefully  dealt 
with.  Honey  in  60-lb.  cans  should  have 
the  cases  bound  with  strap  iron  if  the  hon- 
ey is  liquid.  This  will  prevent  the  mash- 
ing of  the  case  and  consequent  bursting  of 
the  can.  A  cleat  on  the  ends  of  the  60-lb. 
can-cases  gives  a  much  better  hold  than  the 
sawed-in  hand-hole.  The  case  is  not  so  li- 
able to  be  dropped  because  of  the  fingers  los- 
ing their  grip  on  the  case. 

AMOUNT  OF   HONEY   SOLD   IN  BOULDER. 

One  grocer  in  Boulder  in  the  past  two 
months  has  sold  one  case  of  comb  honey 
and  one  dozen  pint  jars  of  extracted;  this  is 
the  lowest  record  for  Boulder  that  I  know 
of.  The  largest  sale  in  the  same  time  was 
about  fifteen  cases  of  comb  and  400  pounds 
of  extracted  put  up  in  pint,  quart,  and  two- 
quart  Mason  jars.  Boulder  has  about  25 
stores,  and  these  have  used  between  150  and 
200  cases  of  comb  honey,  and  perhaps  a  ton 
of  extracted.  This  is  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  pounds  of  honey  for  a  city  of  twelve 
thousand  people  in  two  months  —  half  a 
pound  for  each  person  in  two  months.  This 
seems  low,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
many  cities  the  size  of  Boulder,  or  any  size 
for  that  matter,  that  can  show  such  a  rec- 
ord, especially  when  comb  honey  retails 
from  llyi  to  25  cts.  per  section,  and  pint 
Jars  of  extracted   bring  25  to  .'>0  cts.  each. 


When  we  have  a  good  crop,  and  the  quality       i| 
is  fine,  the  stores  have  handled  two  and       ^ 
three  times  this  amount  in  the  same  time. 
At  such  times  comb  honey  sells  for  12>^  to 
15  cts.  retail. 


BEE-KEEPING  AND  HOMESTEADING. 

Several  bee-keepers  in  the  East  and  mid- 
dle-western States  have  written  me  asking 
if  homestead  land  might  be  secured  in  lo- 
calities where  bees  could  be  profitably  kept. 
Their  idea  was  to  have  the  bees  make  honey 
and  pay  expenses  while  they  were  getting 
the  new  land  in  a  crop-bearing  condition. 
There  are  several  ways  of  securing  govern- 
ment land.  It  may  be  had  under  the  desert- 
land  act,  which  does  not  require  residence 
upon  the  land,  but  requires  $1.25  per  acre  of 
improvement  each  year:  320  acres  may  be 
taken  under  this  act,  and  the  final  proof 
may  be  made  and  a  deed  secured  as  soon 
as  water  is  placed  on  the  land  for  irrigation. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  must  be  irri- 
gated before  the  final  proof  may  be  made. 
There  is  considerable  of  this  land  still  to  be 
had,  but  the  chances  for  getting  water  on  it 
are  rather  slim  in  many  of  the  districts  where 
there  is  land  still  untaken.  On  all  such 
land,  even  where  water  is  put  on  soon  after 
filing,  several  years  will  pass  before  sufficient 
alfalfa  is  in  bloom  to  furnish  the  bees  any 
forage.  However,  one  might  hold  this  des- 
ert land  and  live  in  the  older-settled  irrigat- 
ed districts  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  desert  claim. 

One  could  doubtless  get  homestead  land 
within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  good  bee  loca- 
tions, and  live  on  the  homestead  and  drive 
that  distance  to  care  for  the  bees.  But  I 
would  not  encourage  any  one  to  look  for  a 
homestead  where  bees  could  not  be  kept  from 
the  start.  The  land  to  be  taken  under  the 
homestead  and  desert-claim  acts  is  worth 
taking  up,  I  feel  sure,  for  land  is  rising  in 
value,  and  the  progress  of  irrigation  is  rap- 
id. Furthermore,  dry  farming  is  making 
rapid  strides;  it  makes  one  wonder  why  any 
one  irrigates  at  all  to  see  some  of  the  dry- 
farm  crops  exhibited  at  the  fairs. 

I  would  never  discourage  any  one  from 
coming  into  any  of  the  Western  States  and 
getting  land;  but  good  judgment  is  needed 
here  as  well  as  in  any  place,  as  we  have  our 
full  quota  of  worthless  tracts,  and  sharks 
who  are  willing  to  sell  them  at  a  fancy  price. 

The  Slate  maintains  an  immigration  bu- 
reau that  will  gladly  furnish  reliable  infor- 
mation on  any  i^art  of  Colorado.  If  any 
one  intends  to  move  or  is  interested  in  the 
West  he  should  write  to  the  Colorado  Immi- 
gration Bureau,  State  Capitol,  Denver,  Col- 
orado. 


will  salt  air  affect  the  bees?  There  are  no  bees 
on  this  island  (Martha's  Vineyard).  I  do  not  know 
why.    The  island  has  30,000  acres, 

North  Tisbury,  Mass.  F.  B.  Fenner. 

[It  has  never  been  observed  that  salt  air,  so  call- 
ed, in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water,  has  had  any  delete- 
rious effect  upon  bees.  We  know  of  no  reason  why 
it  should.— Ed.] 
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Notes  from  Canada 

By  R.   F.   HOLTERMANN 


THE  RENEW AIj   OF  COMBS. 

In  the  Leipziger  Bienen-Zeitung  for  No- 
vember, 1910,  J.  M.  Roth,  under  the  head- 
ing "In  the  Light  of  Practice  and  Experi- 
ence," condemns  a  recommendation  by  Dr. 
Zander,  that  combs  should  be  replaced  in 
the  brood-chamber  every  two  years.  Dr. 
Zander's  object  in  part  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  foul  brood  and  other  diseases  of 
bees.  There  is  no  doubt  that  changing 
all  the  combs  in  the  brood -chambers 
every  two  years,  and  rendering  the  old 
ones  into  wax,  would  be  a  pretty  effectual 
way  of  preventing  foul  brood  from  getting 
much  of  a  foothold  in  a  district.  However, 
I  am  afraid  this  practice  would  just  as  ef- 
fectually bar  profits  in  bee-keeping,  .Just 
think  of  melting  up  100, 1000,  or  5000  combs 
because  of  the possibiliiy  of  foul  brood! 
-^ 

THE   ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FLOUR  PLAN   FOR 
INTRODUCING   QUEENS. 

On  page  548,  Sept.  1, 1  alluded  to  Mr.  Jos. 
Gray  as  a  British  bee-keeper  who  originated 
the  flour  plan  of  introducing  queens.  Mr. 
D.  M.  MacDonald,  in  the  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, takes  exception  to  this  statement  of 
mine,  and,  referring  to  Mr.  Gray,  says,  "If 
he  did,  I  never  heard  of  it  until  now%  and  I 
most  decidedly  place  the  discovery  of  the 
successful  application  of  flour  as  a  bee- 
quieter  to  the  credit  of  a  Scotchman  —  not 
the  writer."  All  I  can  say  is  that  Mr.  Gray 
noticed  my  reference  to  him  and  made  no 
objection  to  it.  Mr.  MacDonald,  however, 
appears  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about, 
and  in  the  future  I  will  make  no  effort  to 
give  any  one  the  credit  of  being  an  origina- 
tor for  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

CARNIOLAN  BEES. 

Mr.  Ralph  Benton,  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Bee-keepers"  Ixevieiv,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  in  regard  lo  Carniolans:  "  It  was 
with  interest  that  we  learned  of  a  colony  of 
Carniolans,  of  the  best  stock  obtainable  in 
this  country,  that  withstood  the  black  brood 
when  Italians  on  every  hand  were  infected 
and  reinfected;  and,  more  than  this,  the 
colony  in  question  supplied  to  weak  colonies 
about  it  some  twenty  frames  of  brood  dur- 
ing the  spring  months.  It  must  not  be 
construed  that  we  base  our  estimate  on  the 
resistance  of  Carniolans  entirely  upon  this 
single  colony.  .  .  .  Our  real  estimate  of 
Carniolan  bees  has  been  arrived  at  through 
experiments  with  a  large  number  of  queens 
sent  to  the  infected  region;  and,  as  we  have 
said,  they  take  their  place  beside  the  Ital- 
ians as  resistant  stock,  and  one  more  good 
trait  is  to  be  identified  with  this  irresistible 
and  excellent  variety  of  bees  for  the  com- 
mercial bee-keeper."  I  think  it  is  well  that 
Mr.  Benton  mentioned   "commercial  bee- 


keeper," for  I  doubt  if  it  is  wise  for  one  who 
does  not  pay  very  close  attention  to  bees  to 
bother  with  Carniolans.  It  is  also  unwise 
for  any  one  who  has  not  mastered  the  pre- 
vention of  swarming  to  keep  Carniolans; 
but  for  any  one  who  knows  how  to  control 
the  swarming  impulse,  which  is  very  strong 
in  these  bees,  I  know  of  no  strain  which  is 
their  equal. 

ARE   CARNIOLANS  BLACK? 

Mr.  D.  M.  MacDonald,  referring  to  me, 
says,  "By  the  way,  I  looked  on  this  Canuck 
as  a  very  accurate  writer  on  bees  until  late- 
ly, when,  in  reasoning  against  my  claims 
for  blacks,  he  grouped  Carniolans  with  this 
variety."  I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  call  a 
cow  black  if  she  has  a  white  foot,  or  a  house 
a  red  brick  house  when  in  its  construction 
wood,  mortar,  nails,  glass,  etc.,  are  used. 
In  the  same  sense,  Italians  are  not  yellow 
nor  Carniolans  black,  for  these  latter  are 
black  bees  with  silver  or  yellow  bands.  If 
we  get  down  to  fine  points,  is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  black  bee  at  all? 

I  believe  we  are  far  too  careless  about  the 
use  of  language,  and,  although  I  am  con- 
sidered too  particular  when  I  hold  writers 
to  the  words  they  use,  I  shall  not  try  to  dis- 
courage the  few  like  Mr.  MacDonald,  who 
believe  that  a  language  should  "state  what 
it  states." 

MAL-NUTRITION  VS.  LACK  OF  ELIMINATION. 

Our  friend  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  after  spend- 
ing some  time  in  a  hospita',  has  discovered 
that  his  trouble  was  not  what  he  wrote  me 
months  ago,  lack  of  elimination,  but  mal- 
nutrition. Editor  Root  and  I  could  have 
told  him  this  long  ago,  for  we  both  knew,  aft- 
er being  taught  by  Dr.  .1.  M.  Lewis,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  that,  if  the  body  is 
properly  nourished,  the  elimination  will 
soon  take  care  of  itself,  and  that  a  great 
many  troubles,  as  catarrh,  indigestion,  nerv- 
ous troubles,  etc,  exist  because  the  body 
is  not  properly  nourished  and  built  up.  In 
the  majority  of  systems  of  treatment  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  overcome  the  effect  rather 
than  to  remove  the  cause,  and  fresh  attacks 
of  the  old  troubles  are  only  hanging  over 
the  patients'  heads,  to  fall  at  any  moment. 
Dr.  Lewis  strikes  at  the  cause,  and  the  ef- 
fect disappear*  like  magic. 

I  wish  that  Dr.  Lewis  might  make  obser- 
vations on  the  effect  of  bee-stings  as  a  cure 
for  rheumatism.  With  his  method  of  mak- 
ing a  diagnosis  the  effect  could  be  very 
closely  followed.  Could  not  Dr.  Lewis  be 
induced  to  make  a  scientific  investigation 
along  this  line?  Rheumatism  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
body  after  being  in  a  latent  condition  in  the 
blood  for  a  long  time.  Certain  local  treat- 
ment may  bring  into  activity  the  organiza- 
tion for  eliminating  the  impurities  in  that 
part  of  the  body,  and  vet  that  remedy  may 
have  no  effect  upon  the  system  generally. 
Then  the  disease,  unless  something  else  ef- 
fects a  cure,  may  manifest  itself  elsewhere 
when  conditions  for  such  are  favorable. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 

At  Borodino 


SHOULD   A   BEE-KEEPER    HELP    HIS  NEIGH- 
BORS TO   START  WITH  BEES? 

Do  I  have  exclusive  right  to  the  locality  that  my 
bees  cover?  My  conclusions  are  that  anybody  who 
would  encroach  on  ground  already  fully  occupied 
by  myself  Is  not  quite  what  a  good  man  should  be. 

I  would  agree  with  you  iirovided  the  occu- 
pant is  one  who  is  about  to  change  his  loca- 
tion in  search  of  a  better  one,  and  therefore 
comes  and  settles  down  near  you;  but  it 
more  often  happens  than  otherwise  (at  least 
such  has  been  my  experience)  that  the  one 
who  may  injure  you  the  most  is  the  man 
M'ho  is  already  an  owner  of  a  large  area  of 
farming  land,  and  who,  after  reading  the 
bright  side  of  bee-keeping,  as  given  in  our 
books  and  papers,  or  who,  on  account  of 
poor  health,  or  because  of  j/owr  rejiorted  suc- 
cess, concludes  he  will  try  his  hand  at  the 
business.  Such  a  man  does  not  wish  to 
leave  his  present  location  to  start  an  apiary, 
and  he  could  not  well  do  so,  even  if  he  chose. 
He  reasons  that  his  broad  acres  of  pasture, 
woodland,  etc.,  produce  many  pounds  of 
nectar,  and  that  this  is  his  by  reason  of  the 
cash  he  paid  for  the  farm;  so  he  starts  out 
with  the  desire,  perhaps,  of  keeping  only  a 
few  colonies  for  his  amusement  and  for  the 
honey  that  he  might  get  for  home  use.  His 
first  year  may  be  a  good  one,  and  he  gets  in 
love  with  the  pursuit,  when  the  question  of 
your  priority  and  his  extension  of  the  busi- 
ness is  now  forced  upon  him.  He  feels  that, 
since  he  owns  a  large  farm,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  keep  all  the  bees  he 
desires,  and  that,  if  you  think  you  can  crowd 
him  from  his  own  fields  by  keeping  more 
colonies,  he  will  put  in  ten  colonies  to  your 
one. 

Such  a  man  would  probably  be  going  to 
extremes;  but  could  you  give  any  good  rea- 
son why  your  bees  should  have  a  right  to 
forage  on  his  clover  or  on  his  basswood  that 
was  growing  on  land  that  his  money  had 
purchased  long  before  you  ever  thought  of 
keeping  bees?  All  this  is  not  an  imaginary 
case,  as  I  can  show  you  by  a  bit  of  personal 
history. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  -within  twenty 
rods  of  where  I  know  sit.  Father  kept  bees 
when  I  was  a  small  boy,  having  as  many 
as  sixty  colonies  at  one  time;  but  these  all 
died  of  American  foul  brood  before  I  was 
fifteen  years  old.  AVhen  I  became  of  age 
there  were  about  250  colonies  within  a  radi- 
us of  three  miles  of  us  that  were  kept  by 
five  or  six  different  parties,  one  man  in  par- 
ticular having  120  colonies  about  a  mile 
away.  After  reading  a  book  which  fell  into 
my  hands  I  became  interested,  and  father 
and  I  talked  the  matter  over,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  purchased  four  colonies  some 
time  in  the  spring  when  I  was  twenty-two 
years  of  age.     The  following  fall  he  gave  me 


his  part  of  the  bees,  and  I  started  out  alone 
in  the  business.  After  I  had  increased  to 
30  colonies  the  man  who  had  120  colonies  a 
mile  away  came  to  me  one  day,  saying  that 
I  was  injuring  his  business,  and  that  as  he 
had  a  large  apiary  before  I  started,  he  had  a 
priority  right,  and  I  ought  to  quit  and 
leave  him  the  whole  field.  I  told  him  at 
once  that  father  had  kept  quite  an  apiary 
of  bees  long  before  he  ever  thought  of  keep- 
ing any,  and  that  I  expected  to  continue 
the  business  as  long  as  it  was  profitable, 
furthermore,  that  we  had  a  farm,  while  he 
owned  only  a  house  and  a  half-acre  lot,  and 
I  said  I  did  not  see  why  my  bees  did  not 
have  a  good  right  to  visit  the  clover  and 
basswood  on  our  own  farm.  He  considered 
me  in  the  wrong,  but  I  felt  justified.  Well, 
right  or  wrong,  I  lived  to  see  the  time  when 
not  one  of  the  owners  of  the  250  colonies 
that  I  mentioned  kept  bees  any  longer,  and 
so  I  had  the  whole  territory  to  myself. 

Soon  after  this  a  colony  of  bees  was  given 
to  a  neighbor  farmer,  whose  land  adjoined 
ours.  As  we  were  the  best  of  friends,  he 
often  came  to  see  me,  and,  of  course,  we 
talked  bees.  The  next  spring  he  told  me 
that  his  colony  was  doing  nothing,  and  I 
saved  it  for  him  by  giving  him  a  frame  of 
hatching  brood,  after  finding  that  it  was  all 
right  except  being  weak  in  bees.  From  this 
one  colony  he  increased  after  awhile  to  over 
forty,  and  he  often  said  that  he  would  have 
had  no  bees  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 

Two  other  neighbors  started  in  soon  after 
this,  and  I  often  went  with  them  to  see  their 
bees,  and  all  three  came  and  visited  me.  I 
was  glad  to  have  them  succeed,  as  they  all 
owned  large  farms.  I  well  knew  that,  if  I 
told  them  I  had  a  priority  right,  they  would 
be  the  worst  rivals  I  could  possibly  have; 
and  I  was  doing  only  as  I  would  be  done  by 
if  I  had  been  the  one  just  starting.  After 
my  sixty-odd  years  of  life  this  has  proved  a 
good  rule  to  be  governed  by. 

As  I  said  at  first,  if  some  stranger  were  to 
move  from  50  to  200  colonies  into  my  im- 
mediate vicinity  when  there  was  plenty  of 
unoccupied  territory  elsewhere,  I  should 
hardly  consider  him  a  good  man,  as  you  ex- 
pressed it;  but  with  friendly  neighbors  who 
wish  to  start  with  bees  the  case  seems  differ- 
ent. I  believe  in  letting  live  as  well  as  liv- 
ing; and  if  my  neighbor  desires  to  start  in 
bee-keeping  there  is  no  law,  moral  or  legal, 
to  hinder  him  from  so  doing;  and  after  he 
has  once  started,  I  believe  he  will  cause  me 
much  less  trouble  if  I  treat  him  in  a  neigh- 
borly way  than  if  I  were  to  show  him  that 
I  thought  he  had  no  right  to  keep  bees. 

[Our  correspondent  has  answered  this 
much-discussed  question  very  fairly.  The 
legal  aspect  of  cases  like  this  have  never 
come  up,  and  probably  never  will,  because 
bee-keepers  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  even 
the  moral  rights  are.  In  cases  of  old  neigh- 
bors who  have  for  years  owned  land  from 
which  the  nectar  is  gathered  there  can  not 
be  any  be  any  question  that  the  new  bee- 
keeper has  as  good  a  right  there  as  the  old. 
Ed.] 
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General  Correspondence 


EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD. 


Some  Characteristics  of  the  Disease;  is  it  Possi- 
ble to  Cure  by  Six  Days  of  Queenless- 
ness? 


BY  DK.    C.    C.   MILLER. 


In  the  course  of  last  summer  I  gradually 
fell  into  a  theory  as  to  the  workings  of  Eu- 
ropean foul  brood,  which  I  here  give  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  disease  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  bacilli  —  only  in  rare  cases  by 
nieans  of  spores.  When  a  larva  becomes 
infected,  it  dies  when  three  or  four  days 
old.  It  may  die  younger,  and  in  some  cases 
it  does  not  die  till  after  it  is  sealed.  As 
soon  as  a  larva  dies,  the  bees  may  start  to 
remove  it,  or  it  may  be  left  until  it  dries 
down  into  a  scale.  If  they  begin  to  remove 
it  as  soon  as  it  dies,  the  juices  of  the  dead 
larva  are  so  little  affected  by  the  disease 
that  they  are  still  pleasant  to  the  taste  of 
the  nurse  bee;  she  licks  them  up,  just  as 
starving  bees  suck  up  the  juices  of  unsealed 
larviB,  and  when  she  feeds  the  next  larva  it 
gets  a  dose  of  the  bacilli  and  is  doomed.  If 
a  larva  that  has  died  from  the  disease  is  not 
torn  open  very  soon  after  death,  it  then  be- 
comes offensive,  and  its  juices  will  not  be 
licked  up.  It  will  dry  up  into  a  scale,  and 
will  then  be  carried  out,  but  there  will  be 
no  continuance  of  the  disease  from  that 
scale,  for  the  bee  that  carries  it  out  does  not 
eat  any  of  it,  and  so  can  not  feed  any  of  it 
to  a  larva.  If  a  larva  is  sealed  before  it  dies, 
no  disease  will  come  from  it;  the  dried-up 
larva  will  merely  be  carried  out  later  on. 
The  rule  is  that  the  disease  is  continued 
only  from  unsealed  larva^  that  have  lately 
died,  perhaps  within  24  hours  of  their  death. 
There  may  be  exceptions.  Occasionally  a 
spore  may  get  into  the  food  of  a  larva;  but 
bees  don't  make  a  practice  of  going  about 
hunting  up  filth  to  feed  to  their  babies.  At 
the  table  of  the  neatest  cooks  in  the  world 
you  may  occasionally  get  a  hair  in  your 
mouth;  but  neat  cooks  do  not  make  a  prac- 
tice of  serving  up  hairs  by  way  of  dessert. 

There's  the  theory.  Please  remember 
that  it's  only  theory.  I  don't  k7iow  that  it's 
true;  but  facts  as  I  have  observed  them  fit 
in  well  with  the  theory. 

Let  us  see  how  the  theory  works  out.  We 
will  remove  the  queen  of  a  diseased  colony, 
say  June  1.  All  the  brood  will  be  sealed  by 
June  9  or  10,  and  at  or  after  that  date  there 
will  be  no  diseased  larva?  with  juices  that  a 
nurse-bee  would  relish.  So  no  larva  will  re- 
ceive infected  food  if  it  is  hatched  from  the 
egg  as  late  as  June  10,  and  the  disease  will 
cease  to  be.  But  if  a  larva  hatches  from 
the  egg  June  10,  that  egg  must  be  laid  June 
7.  So  if  the  queen  is  removed  June  1,  and 
the  same  or  another  queen  given  June  7,  a 


cure  will  be  effected.  In  other  words,  six 
days  without  any  laying  makes  a  cure. 

When  I  reached  that  point  I  said,  "  If  that 
theory  is  true,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  cage 
the  queen  for  six  days,  and  the  colony  will 
be  healed.  Let's  try  it."  It  was  then  well 
on  in  August,  and  I  had  only  two  diseased 
colonies  on  which  to  experiment.  One  of 
them  was  No.  105,  which  had  a  queen  of 
the  previous  year.  I  caged  the  queen  Aug. 
24,  and  freed  her  Aug  30.  Eight  days  later 
only  clean  brood  was  to  be  found  in  the 
hive.  No.  67  had  been  a  diseased  nu- 
cleus, to  which,  by  way  of  experiment,  I 
gave  a  virgin  which  I  found  laying  July  19. 
It  continued  diseased,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Alexander's  insistence  that  a  colony 
must  be  strong  in  order  to  be  cured.  Aug. 
23  it  had  some  brood  in  each  of  three  frames, 
an  I  was  in  pretty  bad  case.  I  gave  it  five 
frames  of  brood  with  adhering  bees,  and 
caged  its  (jueen.  Aug.  29  I  let  the  queen 
out  of  the  cage,  and  ten  days  later  I  found 
the  brood  all  clean. 

Please  understand  that  I  don't  recom- 
mend caging  a  queen  six  days  as  a  cure.  I 
did  that  only  as  an  experiment,  and  would 
much  rather  have  a  vigorous  young  queen, 
for  a  queen  that  has  lived  for  some  time  in 
a  foul-broody  colony  generally  has  a  logy 
appearance,  and  is  not  so  good  as  she  ought 
to  be.  She  may  not  be  diseased,  and  I  do 
not  believe  she  would  give  the  disease  to 
another  colony;  but  she  is  the  worse  for  her 
experience,  and  is  no  longer  up  to  the  mark. 
I  have,  however,  great  faith  that  a  cure 
may  be  expected  if  the  old  queen  is  killed, 
and  six  days  later  the  colony  receives  a  lay- 
ing queen  that  is  young  and  vigorous.  In 
the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned,  the  six 
days  of  queenlessness  proved  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure  in  spite  of  the  retention  of  the 
old  queens. 

If  six  days'  queenlessness  cures,  then 
there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  about  curing 
by  killing  the  old  queen  and  giving  a  cell 
or  a  virgin  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible 
that  five  days  of  queeenlessness  might  an- 
swer, and  I  believe  a  good  many  cures  would 
occur  from  three  days  of  queenlessness. 
Even  a  single  day  without  eggs  ought  to  be 
some  help,  for  we  know  that  a  little  of  the 
disease  will  be  cleaned  up  by  a  strong  colo- 
ny without  any  queenlessness. 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe  Mr.  Green 
when  he  says  that  a  large  percentage  of 
cures  occur  from  merely  changing  queens, 
for  there  is  always  some  break  in  brood-rear- 
ing upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  queen. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  say:  "But  if  your 
theory  be  correct,  then  no  case  should  last 
over  winter,  for  surely  bro  xl-rearing  stops 
more  than  six  days  in  winter."  Well,  are 
you  sure  that  no  mild  cases  are  cured  in 
winter?  And  doesn't  every  case  have  a  big 
setback?  If  every  case  started  in  full  blast 
in  the  spring,  just  as  it  was  the  previous 
year,  wouli  there  be  enough  healthy  brood 
left  to  continue  the  colony  throughout  the 
season?  And  with  millions  of  spores  left  in 
the  hive,  is  it  at  all  strange  that  some  of 
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them  should  get  into  the  babies'  pap?  But 
I  confess  my  answer  does  not  seem  entirely 
convincing,  and  I  don't  blame  you  if  you 
want  to  be  shown  a  little  more  before 
accepting  it. 

Well,  anyhow  there  are  those  two  cases 
cured  by  six  days  of  queenlessness.  If  you 
have  any  European  foul  brood  to  fool  with 
next  summer,  try  the  plan  of  killing  the 
queen  and  introducing  a  vigorous  young 
queen  in  time  to  have  her  begin  laying  six 
days  later. 

In  some  respects  it  would  be  much  better 
if  I  had  waited  two  or  three  years  to  give 
thorough  trial;  but  it  will  be  much  better  to 
have  others  help.  If  we  can  save  all  our 
combs,  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  loss  of 
six  days  of  egg-laying,  don't  you  think  the 
thing  well  worth  trying? 

Marengo,  111. 

[We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  oth- 
ers who  have  had  experience  with  European 
foul  brood.  In  the  first  place,  is  Dr.  Miller 
correct  in  saying  that  the  scales  and  sealed 
cells  containing  dead  larvae  do  not  transmit 
the  disease,  and  that  infection  cames  from 
larvsp  not  more  than  four  days  old?  These 
are  interesting  facts  if  true. 

Again,  is  Dr.  Miller  correct  in  surmising 
that  six  days  of  queenlessness  will  efTect  a 
cure?  While  our  correspondent  doesn't  pre- 
tend to  say  as  yet  that  he  has  a  new  cure, 
he  simply  desires  to  know  whether  he  is  on 
the  right  lead.  Tell  us,  friends,  what  you 
know.  Surely  there  must  be  many  in  New 
York  who  do  know. — Ed.] 


PAINTING  HIVES  IN  CALIFORNIA, 


Zinc  Needed  to  Make  the  Mixture  Durable. 


BY   E.    M.    GIBSON. 


Before  coming  to  this  coast,  I,  too,  could 
have  endorsed  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonny's  article  in 
reference  to  paint,  as  you  did  in  your  edi- 
torial, page  576,  Sept.  15;  but  if  you  should 
tell  an  old-time  painter  who  is  acquainted 
with  conditions  here  that  white  lead  alone 
is  best  for  this  climate  he  would  "jest  laff." 
If  in  this  locality  you  should  paint  a  hive 
and  let  it  stand  out  eighteen  months,  and 
had  occasion  to  handle  it  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  your  hands  and  clothing  would 
look  as  though  your  hive  had  been  white- 
washed. 

I  was  fortunate  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
good  painter  soon  after  coming  to  Califor- 
nia, and  before  I  commenced  to  paint  my 
hives.  He  cited  instances  where  new  com- 
ers would  have  nothing  but  white  lead  (not- 
withstanding his  advice  to  the  contrary), 
and  he  mentioned  others  who  used  the  lead- 
zinc  mixture.  The  buildings  having  been 
painted  with  white  lead  had  to  be  painted 
again  the  second  year,  while  those  i)ainted 
with  lead  and  zinc  looked  well  at  the  end  of 
six  years.  I  was  surprised,  for  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  better 
for  all  climates  than  white  lead.     We  use  a 


mixture  of  60  per  cent  zinc,  40  of  lead,  and 
the  best  linseed  oil.     If  this  mixture  is  ap- 
plied as  it  should  be  it  will  not  crack  or    3L 
scale,  and  can  be  painted  over  and  give  as    H 
good  results  as  if  only  lead  were  used.     If  a     " 
thick  coat  ife  required  it  should  be  applied 
at  different  times,  and  be  well  rubbed  down. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  well  paint  should  be 
rubbed  dowTi.  Apply  the  paint  so  sparing- 
ly, and  rub  so  thoroughly,  that,  when  any 
portion  of  the  hive  is  finished,  your  brush  is 
so  dry  that  you  can  rub  it  over  your  clothes 
and  it  will  not  soil  them.  But  I  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  try  this  test  on  his  best 
suit.  The  one  we  usually  paint  in  will  do 
to  experiment  on.  Do  not  take  this  too 
seriously;  but  I  want  to  say  something  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  this 
the  importance  of  thoroughly  rubbing  the 
paint  into  the  ivood. 

I  have  painted  hives  within  the  last  week 
that  have  been  in  use  for  fourteen  years, 
and  have  had  several  coats  of  the  same 
mixture  I  have  described,  and  no  one  could 
tell  by  looking  at  the  outside  that  they 
were  more  than  a  week  old,  and  I  do  not 
sandpaper  them,  for  they  do  not  need  it.  I 
use  a  small  brush  to  apply  the  paint  to  nail- 
holes,  dents,  and  rough  places.  If  the  large 
brush  is  used,  one  is  likely  to  get  on  too 
much  paint;  and  if  too  much  is  applied  and 
not  rubbed  off  it  will  look  worse  in  two  or 
three  months  than  it  would  if  it  had  not 
been  painted  at  all. 

TOO   LARGE  AN  ENTRANCE  IN  SOME  LOCAL- 
ITIES  CHILLS  BROOD. 

Dr.  ]Miller,  that  New  Mexico  chap's  head 
does  not  need  fixing.  His  "  noter "  is  all 
right — Stray  Straws,  p.  404.  The  subject  of 
ventilation  is  one  wherein  the  word  "loca- 
tion" will  consistently  apply.  Several 
years  ago  I  put  wedge-shaped  pieces  between 
the  hive  and  bottom-board,  making  the  en- 
trance one  inch  wide.  The  brood  of  the 
small  colonies  chilled.  Those  that  were 
large  enough  to  protect  their  brood  did  so; 
but  the  queen  did  not  lay  eggs  within  sev- 
eral inches  of  that  wide  entrance.  I  was 
not  long  in  getting  those  wedges  out  after 
making  an  examination.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  experience  I  moved  the  super  X 
inch  over  the  lower  hive  to  give  ventilation 
and  save  the  bees  time  by  not  having  to 
crawl  up  from  the  lower  entrance;  but  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  a  bee  enter  there, 
but  saw  a  few  fly  out.  The  bees  did  not 
store  a  particle  of  honey  within  several 
inches  of  this  opening,  while  the  combs  at 
the  back  part  of  the  hives  (where  there  was 
no  ventilation)  were  filled  and  capped.  I 
tried  many  other  methods  of  ventilation, 
such  as  auger-holes,  blocks  at  the  corners 
to  raise  them  from  the  bottom-boards,  etc., 
but  it  will  not  do  in  this  climate.  I  kept 
bees  in  Illinois  as  a  recreation  from  office 
work;  and  not  only  did  I  have  the  hives 
ventilated,  but  I  had  a  shed  built  over 
them,  and  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
that  they  did  not  need  it  here  until  I  got 
several  knocks. 
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At  the  noon  hour,  July  8  (note  the  date) , 
I  read  Stray  Straws.  At  sunset,  same  date, 
I  took  my  gun  and  went  out  to  watch  for  a 
skunk  that  I  had  seen  prowling  around  the 
apiary  the  evening  before.  I  sat  on  a  box 
not  more  than  five  minutes  when  I  return- 
ed to  the  house  for  my  coat.  After  reach- 
ing the  apiary  this  time  I  stayed  not  more 
than  ten  minutes,  because  I  was  uncom- 
fortably cold.  There  have  been  but  two 
nights  since  April  (we  had  desert  winds  and 
a  week  of  very  warm  weather  in  April) 
when  one  did  not  need  a  coat  after  sundown 
and  before  sunrise.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
ride  at  night  in  midsummer,  but  have  nev- 
er been  out  when  I  did  not  need  a  coat. 

I  am  only  about  six  miles  from  the  Mexi- 
can line,  and  presume  the  climate  here  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  climate  in 
which  the  "New  Mexico  Chap"  lives. 
When  we  compare  the  foregoing  with  the 
sweltering  summer  nights  of  the  East  it 
seems  to  me  nothing  more  need  be  added  to 
convince  the  most  dyed-in-the-wool  advo- 
cates of  ventilation  that  it  will  not  do  in  all 
localities.  We  in  California  might  say  with 
as  much  propriety  that  the  bee-keepers  in 
the  East  ought  to  leave  their  bees  out  all 
winter  without  any  protection,  for  we  do  so 
here. 

ARE  HONEY  AND  FOUL  BKOOD  EVER  IN  THE 
SAME  CELL? 

In  answer  to  my  question,  "Did  any  one 
ever  see  foul  brood  and  honey  in  the  same 
cell?"  W.  A.  H.  and  .1.  G.  Gilstrap,  pages 
•412  and  419,  both  say  they  have.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  foul  matter  might  have 
been  in  a  cell  by  itself,  and,  in  the  process 
of  uncapping,  the  honey  and  foul  matter 
were  drawn  together,  making  it  appear  as 
though  they  were  both  in  the  same  cell?  I 
am  sure  I  should  not  relish  the  honey  I  eat 
every  day  if  I  knew  or  even  thought  those 
little  housekeepers  were  so  slovenly  in  pre- 
paring their  food,  for  I  can  not  conceive  of 
any  thing  more  vile;  and  if  they  would  mix 
nectar  with  that  foul  stuff  they  would  not 
hesitate  to  mix  it  with  any  other  unclean 
matter.  My  observations  have  led  me  to 
believe  bees  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits 
when  environment  jiermits.  I  notice  that, 
before  nectar  or  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
cells,  they  are  cleaned  out  and  polished  un- 
til they  shine  like  the  proverbial  colored 
gentleman's  heel.  The  eight  colonies  or 
eighty  frames  referred  to  in  my  article  are 
now  in  use,  and  are  marked  with  a  cross  on 
the  top-bars.  I  notice  them  every  time  I 
extract.  Xow,  will  you  kindly  note  care- 
fully the  manner  in  which  they  were  ob- 
tained? The  year  1905  was  a  good  one.  The 
bees  were  brushed  on  to  foundation  in  the 
height  of  the  honey-flow  —  not  a  drawn  cell 
below  the  queen-excluder  in  which  to  store 
honey,  so  that,  if  any  was  stored,  it  had  to 
go  above  among  the  foul  brood;  but  not  one 
particle  was  ever  put  into  a  cell  until  it  was 
either  cleaned  out  or  torn  down,  and  a  new 
one  built.  Some  of  those  combs  have  been 
used  in  the  brood-nest,  and'l  am  as  sure  as 
we  ever  can  be  of  any  thing  that  I  have  not 


a  cell  of  foul  brood  in  any  of  my  apiaries. 
I  have  not  seen  any  foul  brood  for  some 
time,  but  in  "harking  back"  I  can  not  re- 
member ever  seeing  foul  brood  capped  after 
it  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  semi-liquid  or 
matter  substance.  The  cappings  all  disap- 
pear, but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  at  just  what 
stage;  but  it  is  my  impression  it  is  before  it 
arrives  at  this  watery  state. 

I  hope  there  is  no  one  who  reads  this  ar- 
ticle who  will  think  I  am  posing  as  a  critic, 
for  if  he  does  he  will  be  greatly  mistaken; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  contributors  should 
be  only  pawns  in  the  game  when  things 
are  written;  for,  though  absolutely  true  for 
some  localities,  it  would  lead  to  disaster  in 
others. 

Jamul,  Cal.,  Oct.  2. 

[What  our  correspondent  says  illustrates 
most  forcibly  the  effect  of  locality  on  man- 
agement. We  spent  some  days  in  South- 
ern California  in  1901,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  impressed  us  was  the  rapid  drop  in 
temperature  after  the  sun  went  down.  We 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  what 
would  be  good  practice  in  Ohio  or  Illinois 
might  be  very  bad  in  California. 

We  have  been  told  before  that  for  some 
localities  a  lead  pigment  alone  is  not  as 
good  a  combination  as  lead  and  zinc  com- 
bined. Southern  California  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  localities. — Ed.] 


PERFECT  CONTROL  OF  BEES  WITH  ECON- 
OMY OF  LABOR. 


BY  J.    E.    HAND. 


Continued  from  last  issue. 

In  a  former  article  we  outlined  certain 
correct  methods  of  applying  scientifiL  prin- 
ciples for  the  control  of  bees  in  a  location 
where  the  main  harvest  comes  from  clover 
and  basswood  or  other  early-blooming 
flowers.  While  the  principles  themselves 
are  equally  effective  in  every  location,  the 
method  of  applying  them  must  be  governed 
solely  and  entirely  by  location,  and  time 
and  duration  of  the  honey-flow.  A  little 
carelessness  at  this  jioint  will  render  the 
system  less  effective;  however,  the  methods 
rnay  be  modified  to  suit  every  existing  con- 
dition resulting  from  changes  in  the  time 
of  the  honey-flow  as  we  find  it  in  widely  dis- 
tributed areas.  For  instance,  in  a  location 
having  a  light  flow  early  in  the  season,  the 
main  harvest  coming  from  buckwheat, 
heartsease,  or  other  late-blooming  flowers, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  work  for  increase 
early  in  the  season,  and  enter  the  main  har- 
vest with  twice  or  three  times  as  many  col- 
onies as  were  started  with  in  the  spring,  and 
have  them  fairly  boiling  over  with  bees  in 
time  for  buckwheat. 

In  the  case  we  mentioned  above  we  would 
open  the  side  entrance  to  Xo.  1,  so  as  to  get 
the  bees  accustomed  to  using  this  entrance 
for  a  few  days  before  making  the  first  shift. 
This  will  hold  part  of  the  field  bees  in  No.  1 
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when  the  first  shift  is  made,  which  is  desir- 
able when  forming  increase. 

Proceed  as  usual  with  the  first  shift;  but 
instead  of  making  a  second  shift  we  w^ould, 
ten  days  after  the  first  shift,  remove  colony 
No.  1  to  a  new  location,  putting  an  empty 
hive  in  its  place,  first  placing  in  the  center 
of  it  two  combs  of  brood  and  bees  from  No. 
1;  then  fill  the  empty  space  with  combs  or 
full  sheets  of  foundation  and  give  colony 
No.  3  a  queen. 

We  have  now  trebled  our  number  of  colo- 
nies with  very  little  manipulation,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  build  them 
up  strong  in  time  for  a  late  harvest.  In  or- 
der to  build  them  up  rapidly,  such  colonies 
should  be  fed  when  there  is  no  nectar  to  be 
gathered.  This  is  easily  done  since  the 
equipment  includes  a  feeder  that  is  always 
in  position  ready  for  instant  use. 
Ift^The  slight  manipulations  necessary  for 
the  perfect  control  of  bees  under  the  new 
system  can  hardly  be  considered  as  labor. 
It  is  mere  child's  play  compared  with  other 
methods  of  swarm  control.  In  all  my  bee- 
keeping experience  nothing  has  given  me 
greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  this 
simple  equipment  for  controlling  bees.  Its 
principles  are  applied  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  instinct  of  bees  that  it  "  hoo- 
doos"  them  completely,  and  they  work 
with  a  vim  and  energy  fully  equal  to  a 
natural  swarm. 

Its  usefulness  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
swarm  control,  but  continues  all  along  down 
the  line  of  bee-keeping  methods  with  equal 
l)ower  for  economizing  labor.  This  system 
will  give  100  per  cent  increase  and  one-third 
more  surplus  honey  than  any  method  of 
swarm  control  that  has  yet  come  to  my  no- 
tice, and  w  ith  one-fourth  the  labor,  the  hives 
being  so  close  together  there  is  no  traveling 
back  and  forth  from  one  hive  to  another. 
Then  at  the  close  of  the  season  the  two  col- 
onies may  be  packed  for  wintering  on  the 
tenement-hive  plan  without  moving  a  hive. 

The  swarming  problem  is  solved,  and  the 
hive  question  is  no  more  a  fruitful  subject 
for  discussion,  since  one  hive  is  practically 
as  good  as  another,  and  all  hives  are  but  an 
open  book  when  correct  principles  are  ap- 
plied by  correct  methods. 

The  only  unsolved  problem  that  I  can 
now  think  of  in  connection  with  bee-keep- 
ing is,  "  What  are  the  writers  upon  apicul- 
tural  subjects  going  to  do  for  subjects  to 
write  about?"  Doubtless  the  new  system 
will  receive  its  share  of  attention;  and  when 
the  battle  of  opiwsition  and  conservatism  is 
over  and  the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  its 
virtues  will  shine  with  an  added  luster.  Its 
fundamental  principles  are  as  solid  as  the 
universe,  and  will  so  remain  until  the  in- 
stinct of  bees  and  the  reasoning  powers  of 
man  are  no  more. 

The  writer  is  preparing  matter  for  a  book- 
let entitled  "Bee-keeping  by  Twentieth- 
century  Methods,"  setting  forth  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  new  system  may  be  utilized  to  lessen 
labor  and  reduce  the  cost  of  honey  produc- 


tion, thus  reducing  the  complex  methods  of 
honey  production  to  a  simple  science  with 
few  manipulations.  A  careful  reading  of 
this  will  enable  any  one  to  produce  paying 
crops  of  honey,  and  have  his  bees  under 
perfect  control  all  the  time.  Inquiries  rela- 
tive to  the  new  system  should  be  addressed 
to  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  with  whom  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  furnish  the  equip- 
ment to  bee-keepers. 
Birmingham,  Ohio. 


HONEY-BEES,     BUMBLE-BEES.    AND  WILD 
BEES  FOUND  IN  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 


BY  T.    P.    ROBINSON. 


Last  year  I  observed  what  I  term  a  "phe- 
nomenon" in  the  bee-world.  In  this  coun- 
try all  members  of  the  cactus  family  abound 
abundantly  in  many  places;  but  in  my  im- 
mediate locality  there  are  only  the  fewest 
to  be  found  of  any  variety.  Yet  not  over 
100  feet  from  my  house,  just  out  of  the  yard, 
in  fact,  a  very  large  cactus  grows,  known 
here  as  the  prickly  pear,  and  it  was  on  the 
first  blossom  to  appear  on  this  bush  in  the 
spring  that  I  saw  all  the  bees  above  stated 
at  work  at  the  same  time.  I  chanced  by 
this  bush,  noticed  the  blossom,  and  there, 
to  my  astonishment,  saw  a  huge  bumble- 
bee, three  honey-bees,  and  three  wild  bees, 
all  in  the  same  flower.  I  looked  at  them 
for  quite  a  while,  and  saw  that  not  one  of 
the  bees  of  the  different  species  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the  rest.  Th*^y  would 
tumble  and  root  each  other  out  of  their  way, 
and  crawl  over  and  under  each  other  in  the 
best  of  good  nature,  each  one  doing  his  very 
best  to  get  all  that  there  was  in  the  flower. 
All  were  yellow  with  pollen.  I  am  sure 
that  this  was  the  first  bloom  of  its  kind  this 
season. 

What  made  the  episode  more  interesting 
was  the  fact  that  the  bumble-bee  was  as 
large  as  all  three  of  the  honey-bees  combin- 
ed, and  one  honey-bee  was  as  large  as  all 
three  of  the  wild  bees  combined. 

Bartlett,  Texas. 


Will  Cotton  Supplant  Alfalfa  in  Imperial  Valley, 
California? 

You  can  see  by  the  enclosed  clipping  that  my 
"holler"  in  (let.  15th  Issue,  about  cotton  supersed 
ing  alfalfa  in  Imperial  Valley,  had  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  that  there  is  cause  for  alarm  among  bee- 
men  here. 

Imperial,  Cal.,  Oct.  29.  .J.  W.  George. 

[The  following,  from  the  Imperial  Daily  Standard, 
is  the  clipping  referred  to:] 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GREAT  STAPLES. 

No  one  can  tell  how  large  the  next  cotton-crop 
acreage  will  be:  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  going  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  now  being  harvested. 
In  all  parts  of  the  valley,  land  is  already  being  rent- 
ed for  the  next  crop,  much  of  it  to  persons  who  have 
not  heretofore  taken  part  in  the  new  industry.  Es- 
timates of  the  coming  acreage  run  up  to  50,000  and 
even  100,000.  Certain  it  is  that  cotton  has,  in  the 
average  case,  made  good:  and  each  year,  as  the 
growers  become  better  acquainted  with  local  re- 
quirements in  the  industry,  the  average  yield  will 
increase.  Many  lessons  have  been  learned  this 
year  by  the  growers,  and  soon  cotton-growing  will 
be  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  an  exact  science. 


HOW  R.    F.    HOLTERMANN  CARRIES   HIS  TWELVE-FRAME   HIVES   INTO   THE   CELLAR. 
He  lifts  the  hive  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  brings  it  up  against  his  body  as  in  Fig.  5.    Positions  in  i 
and  ()  put  an  unnecessary  strain  on  the  back,  and  Interfere  with  walking. 
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WILLIAM   H.  CROWSON   DEMONSTRATING  BEES  AT  THE  TRI-STATB   FAIR 
AT   MEMPHIS,    TENN. 


CARRYING  HIVES  INTO  THE  CELLAR. 


The  Right  and  Wrong  Way  of  Doing  it. 


BY   R.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 


[When  we  called  on  11.  F.  Holtermann  last  sum- 
mer we  were  prepared  to  catch  him  in  some  mov- 
ing-picture stunts:  but,  unfortunately,  at  the  time, 
having  to  hurry  on,  and  his  yard  being  located 
some  distance  from  Brantford,  we  did  not  think  it 
practicable  to  secure  any  pictures.  Along  this  fall 
he  called  at  Medina  on  some  business;  and  while 
here  we  availed  ourselves  ol  the  opportunity  of 
catching  him  in  a  moving-picture  stunt,  the  result 
showing  his  method  of  carrying  bees  into  the  cel- 
lar, as  well  as  the  wrona  way  of  doing  it. — Ed.] 

It  is  important  in  all  one's  ojierations  to 
plan  to  reduce  the  labor  and  physical  exer- 
tion used  in  accomplishing  his  work.  It  is 
this  in  part  which  makes  men  valuable  in 


the  factory, 
in  the  work- 
shop, on  the 
farm,  and  in 
the  bee-yard; 
and  when  one 
is  working  for 
himself  he 
reaps  the  full 
benefit  of  such 
planning. 

The  further 
out  on  the  bar 
of  a  240-lb. 
scale  we  draw 
the  weight, 
the  greater  the 
strain  requir- 
ed to  lift  it; 
and  so  when 
we  carry 
weights,  the 
nearer  we  can 
keep  them  to 
the  point  of 
suspension 
the  less  of  an 
effort  is  re- 
quired on  our 
part  in  carry- 
in  g  them . 
The  closer  I 
can  keep  a 
given  weight 
to  my  body, 
the  more  con- 
venient it  is 
for  me  to  lift, 
and  the  less 
effort  it  takes 
to  carry  it.  In 
carrying  a 
hive,  what  a 
bee-keeper 
should  aim  at 
is  to  pick  it 
up  and  carry 
it  to  the  cel- 
lar with  as  lit- 
tle strain  on 
himself  as 
possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  disturb  the  bees. 
They  should  not  know  that  the  hive  is 
being  moved  from  its  position  on  the 
hive-stand.  This  can  not  well  be  done  if 
the  general  method  of  carrying  a  hive  is 
used.  For  example,  a  hive  taken  from  the 
back  by  the  handholes,  as  in  illustration 
No.  4,  rests  at  its  back  against  the  legs  of 
the  operator;  and  as  a  step  in  advance  is 
taken  the  hive  is  forced  forward  with  one 
leg,  only  to  be  struck  with  a  bump  by  the 
other  leg  as  he  walks.  Such  motions  result 
in  jarring  the  hive  and  disturbing  the  bees, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  very  great  inconven- 
ience and  strain  on  the  apiarist. 

In  carrying  the  bees  to  the  cellar  there  are 
generally  two  of  us.  We  put  two  twelve- 
frame  hives  on  a  hand-barrow  and  carry 
them  into  the  cellar.    We  have,  however, 
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quite  often  carried  them  one  at  a  time. 
Often  I  have  carried  the  majority  of  400  col- 
onies out  of  the  cellar  alone,  and  have  even 
taken  them  alone  down  from  piles  tiered 
four  and  five  high.  There  are  very  few 
twelve-frame  L.  hives  which  run  over  100 
lbs.  in  weight,  and  any  ordinary  able-bod- 
ied man  should  be  able  to  shoulder  unaided 
a  bag  of  wheat  which  weighs  120  lbs.  I 
would  much  sooner  handle  the  twelve-frame 
Langstroth  hive,  and  I  think  there  is  m^ore 
money  in  it  than  handling  the  bag  of 
wheat. 

Hives  should  be  on  a  stand  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  finger  room  between  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  and  the  stand,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  1  and  2;  then  the  hives  can  be 
readily  picked  up.  In  our  case  the  wooden 
covers  are  removed  from  the  hive  before 
lifting,  leaving  the  cloth  or  honey-board 
over  the  frames  exposed  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

We  then  walk  up  to  the  hive,  taking  up 
our  position  directly  behind  it,  as  in  Fig.  1, 
and  stoop  down,  putting  one  arm  on  each 
side  of  the  hive  and  the  hands  (for  which 
there  is  a  convenient  space  between  the 
hive  and  stand)  under  the  bottom  of  the 
hive  as  in  No.  2. 

We  then  left  the  hive,  and,  in  the  process 
of  so  doing,  bring  the  front  of  the  hive  up- 
permost, and  of  necessity  the  cloth  or  hon- 
ey-board against  the  breast  and  stomach,  as 
in  Fig.  5.  In  this  position  we  hold  the 
hive  to  the  body  closely  and  firmly.  When 
so  held,  even  when  walking  steadily,  there 
need  be  no  jarring  of  the  hive  by  its  chang- 
ing its  position  relative  to  the  body.  In 
this  position,  too,  on  the  principle  of  the 
extended  weight  on  the  scale-bar,  it  takes 
less  effort  to  carry  it  than  when  carried  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6  or  as  in  Fig.  4.  My  hive  is 
20  in.  long,  but  only  about  10  high. 

No.  4  shows  the  hive  in  the  worst  position 
of  all.  The  hive  is  constantly  bumped  by 
first  the  one  leg  and  then  the  other. 

I  have  pointed  out  (to  men  learning  bees, 
and  men  otherwise  working  for  me)  this 
method  of  carrying,  and  there  has  been  but 
one  verdict,  viz.,  "It  is  much  easier  than 
any  other  way." 

Brantford,  Canada. 


ANOTHER  BEE  STUNT. 


Bees   Handled  in  a  Cage  by  an  Operator  Wearing 
only  a  Bathing-suit. 


BY  JOHN   M.    DAVIS. 


I  am  sending  you  a  photo  of  Mr.  Crow- 
son,  who  demonstrated  for  the  Tri-State 
Fair  at  Memphis  the  first  week  in  October, 
showing  how  bees  can  be  handled  with  im- 
punity. At  times  his  head  was  literally 
covered  with  bees  as  was  all  of  his  body, 
though  he  was  dressed  as  in  the  photo. 

The  reporter  who  wrote  up  the  matter 
made  a  good  many  blunders  as  usual  that 
would  look  foolish  in  a  bee-journal,  where 


readers  are  better  posted  than  ordinary  news- 
paper perusers. 

Mr.  Crowson  is  my  assistant  queen-breed- 
er, and  came  to  me  totally  ignorant  of  bees 
and  their  management;  but  you  will  note 
that  his  demonstrating  is  in  the  front  rank. 

Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 


THE  STUART  FOUL-BROOD  CURE  TESTED. 


BY  REV.    G.    A.    WALTER. 


From  three  colonies  last  year  I  have  in- 
creased to  nineteen,  about  half  of  which  I 
purchased  from  my  near  neighbors.  Some 
two-frame  nuclei  which  I  bought  from  a 
prominent  queen-breeder  developed  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  When  I  first  discovered  the 
disease  I  burned  up  the  first  frame,  comb 
and  all,  but  the  bees  got  at  some  honey 
which  I  had  cut  out,  and  so  spread  the  dis- 
ease through  my  whole  apiary,  with  one  or 
two  possible  exceptions. 

Without  experience  with  the  disease,  I 
read  up  on  it  and  began  experimenting. 
The  awful  drouth  made  it  hard  to  do  any 
thing  in  .luly,  August,  and  a  part  of  Sep- 
tember. However,  in  July  I  took  about  a 
dozen  of  the  worst  foul-broody  combs,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Stuart's  plan,  put  them 
over  two  of  my  strongest  colonies,  which 
had  the  disease  in  a  mild  form,  to  watch  re- 
sults. Up  to  Sept.  15  the  bees  never  touch- 
ed the  combs;  but  since  that  time  they  have 
done  as  Mr.  Stuart  says  they  would  —  they 
cleaned  them  up,  and  to-day,  Oct.  15,  I  have 
some  frames  apparently  clean  and  filled 
with  honey.  About  50  of  these  foul-broody 
combs  have  been  put  over  other  colonies, 
and  the  most  of  them  are  nearly  all  cleaned 
up  so  one  would  never  suspect  they  were 
foul-broody.  Some  still  have  a  cell  here  and 
there  where  the  foul  stuff  has  not  yet  been 
cleaned  out;  but  in  every  instance  it  is  in 
frames  the  combs  of  which  are  only  partly 
filled  with  honey.  Unless  the  bees  put  the 
honey  into  cells  with  the  foul  brood  they 
are  cleaning  up  the  combs  as  fast  as  they 
need  the  room  for  honey. 

I  believe  that,  if  I  could  extract  this  hon- 
ey and  let  the  bees  fill  them  again,  I'd  get 
the  same  results  Mr.  Stuart  does;  but  I  have 
no  extractor  as  yet. 

One  colony  I  shook  on  to  frames  with 
narrow  strips  of  foundation  in  them,  put- 
ting a  queen-excluder  over  the  bottom- 
board.  These  swarmed  out;  but  what  be- 
came of  the  queen  I  know  not. 

Three  colonies  I  treated  in  September  by 
the  method  given  by  Mr.  Steele  on  p.  531, 
Aug.  15.  Two  of  these  are  in  fine  shape 
now,  while  No.  3  is  weak  and  has  little  hon- 
ey, owing  to  the  fact,  probably,  that  it  was 
in  bad  shape  when  treated.  They  will  need 
a  frame  or  two  of  honey  to  go  through  the 
winter. 

I  still  have  eight  or  ten  colonies  which 
are  affected  by  the  disease.  Of  these  three 
methods  tested,  Mr.  Stuart's  appeals  to  me 
as  the  most  economical  and  simplest  to  use. 
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FTG.  1. — BANANA  -  PLANTS  AS  THEY  APPEARKD  IN  W.  A.  PRYAL'S  GARDEN,  OAKLAND, 

CALIFORNIA,  TWO  YEARS  AGO. 


provided  one  runs  for  extracted  honey.  I 
shall  try  his  plan  more  extensively  next 
summer. 

Ashton,  111. 

[We  hope  you  will  keep  us  informed  of 
your  further  experience  with  the  Stuart 
treatment  next  season. — Ed.] 


BANANAS  AND  BEES. 


A  Tropical   Plant   Yielding    Valuable   Fruit   and 
Much  Pollen. 


BY  W.    A.    PRYAL. 


Few  indeed  are  those  persons  who  have 
not  eaten  bananas  and  formed  a  fondness 
for  them,  especially  when  they  have  been 
secured  in  the  right  condition  for  edible  y>ut- 
poses;  but  I  am  sure  not  many  have  seen  a 
banana-plant  in  blossom.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble bloomer.  One  might  be  in  the  further- 
most part  of  the  globe  when  a  banana-plant 
at  home  had  just  commenced  to  bloom,  and 
he  could  finish  his  sight-seeing,  and  leisure- 
ly proceed  homeward,  and  still  be  in  time 
to  see  the  flower  in  all  its  peculiar  glory  — 
possibly  being  even  then  some  weeks  ahead 
of  its  final  dissolution. 

A  blooming  banana,  especially  Musa  en- 
cnfe,  known  as  the  Abyssinian  banana,  is 


the  variety  that  I  am  now  writing  of,  and 
not  the  fruiting  sort,  3f.  sapientum,  though, 
I  believe,  the  manner  of  flowering  is  about 
the  same  in  both  varieties.  I  have  never 
seen  the  latter  during  its  period  of  inflores- 
cence, though  I  have  seen  it  bearing  fruit. 

The  past  season  we  had  a  couple  of  the 
ornamental  bananas  bloom  on  our  place.  I 
had  seen  them  on  numerous  occasions  pre- 
viously, but  never  at  such  close  range  that 
I  could  study  them.  Before  one  of  our 
plants  had  finished  blooming  I  took  a  tall 
ladder,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  long 
butcher-knife,  cut  the  flower  at  the  bend  of 
its  "goose-neck,"  and  lowered  it  to  the 
ground  with  the  rope.  An  examination 
showed  its  manner  of  blooming.  It  is  very 
interesting  indeed. 

Having  made  photographs  of  one  of  the 
plants  at  various  stages  of  its  growth,  I  am 
enabled  to  show  some  of  its  life-history,  as 
it  were.  Here  I  might  mention  that  these 
plants  were  a  few  of  a  lot  raised  by  the 
writer's  father  from  seed  sown  a  couple  of 
years  before  his  death,  three  years  ago. 
Some  of  them  were  planted  in  the  garden, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  grow  undisturb- 
ed winter  and  summer.  A  few  were  kept 
in  large  pots  for  decorative  purposes.  Most 
years  our  winters  are  sufficiently  frosty  to 
injure  partially  or  nip  the  foliage  of  these 
bananas,  though  never  enough  to  do  them 
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permanent  injury.  Some  years 
they  would  not  be  nipped  at  all; 
then,  sometimes,  in  our  coldest  win- 
ters they  would  not  be  injured,  es- 
pecially when  planted  in  a  protect- 
ed situation,  or  when  encased  in  a 
blanket  or  burlap  covering. 

Fig.  1  shows  our  finest  specimens 
as  they  appeared  two  years  ago,  and 
Fig.  2  shows  one  of  the  same  plants 
in  .July  of  this  year  when  it  had 
been  "blooming"  two  weeks.  The 
foliage  had  been  pretty  severely 
touched  by  frost  last  winter,  but 
that  is  not  the  entire  reason  that 
the  plant  has  such  a  woebegone  ap- 
pearance. With  this  banana,  as 
with  the  well-known  century-plant, 
when  it  comes  to  its  period  of  frui- 
tion it  seems  to  withdraw  all  sus- 
tenance fro  m  its  foliage,  and  throws 
its  entire  life  into  its  flower-stem  and 
blossoms.  Every  thing  about  it 
seems  to  wither  and  die  except  the 
trunk  and  the  apex  of  the  flower. 
There  is  no  pyrotechnic  display 
about  the  blooming  of  the  banana. 
The  tip  of  the  flower-cluster  stealth- 
ily pushes  itself  from  among  the 
leaves  and  soon  curves  downward. 
A  new  flower  is  constantly  being 
pushed  from  out  the  center  of  the 
cluster.  No  matter  how  often  you 
look  within  the  opening,  be  it  now 
or  two  months  hence,  the  flower 
looks  just  the  same;  and  if  you  are 
not  a  careful  observer  you  will 
probably  imagine  that  it  is  the 
identical  flower  you  last  saw.  A  dozen — 
yea,  a  score — might  have  unfolded  and 
yielded  their  pollen  to  the  bees  in  that  time. 
To  illustrate.  Fig.  3  was  taken  Oct.  1,  some 
months  after  Fig.  2,  and  yet  the  period  of 
inflorescence  had  not  yet  reached  its  climax. 

In  order  to  show  one  of  these  flowers  in 
detail  1  took  a  long  butcher-knife  and  cut 
through  the  flower  lengthwise  and  removed 
a  few  of  the  petals,  and  bent  some  others 
well  backward,  as  pictured  in  Fig.  4.  The 
flower  is  in  bloom  where  the  middle  row  of 
anthers  or  stamens  shows.  The  petals  at 
this  stage  reflex  so  as  to  open  up  the  flower 
to  give  light  and  air  to  the  wonderful  floral 
mechanism;  also  to  invite  bees  and  other 
pollinizing  insects  to  come  and  revel  in  the 
greatest  mass  of  pollen  produced  by  any  sin- 
gle flower  in  the  world.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, and  I  have  no  fear  of  being  cast  into 
the  Ananias  Club  when  I  state  that  the 
pollen  in  one  of  these  circles  or  whorls  may 
be  gathered  up  with  a  teaspoon.  I  did  not 
measure  the  amount,  but  I  should  judge 
there  would  be  several  spoonfuls.  It  is 
mostly  of  a  coarse  texture  —  far  heavier  in 
grain  than  any  other  pollen  I  e\er  saw. 
Nevertheless,  bees  pile  right  into  it  as  they 
would  into  a  meal-sack,  and  load  up  with 
the  dust;  but  there  seems  to  be  some  of  this 
pollen-grain  that  is  finer  than  others.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  coarse  grains  burst  as  they 


reach  maturity,  and  thus  provide  the  fine 


FIG.  2. — THE   BANANA   IN   BLOSSOM    IN  .TI'LY   OF 
THIS  YEAR. 

fertilizing  pollen;  but  I  did  not  investigate 
this.  By  reference  to  the  same  figure  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  stamens  shown  where  a 
petal  was  removed  from  an  unopened  flower 
are  large  and  plump.  At  this  stage,  what 
appears  to  be  a  single  anther  is  in  reality 
several — two  or  three — and  they  enclose  the 
pistil.  When  the  flower  opens  they  expand 
or  burst,  and  liberate  the  pollen  as  shown 
in  the  second  or  middle  row  of  anthers.  I 
suppose  each  group  of  these  anthers  and 
pistils  makes  a  complete  flower,  for  it  is  they 
that  make  the  fruit.  You  will  notice  by 
observing  a  cluster  of  bananas  that  the  fruit 
is  attached  to  the  stem  in  successive  rings 
or  layers.  And  it  is  this  manner  of  bloom- 
ing that  so  produces  the  fruit.  Wonderful 
is  the  banana!  But  the  way  it  gives  forth 
its  nectar  is  still  more  wonderful.  While 
the  bees  may  get  some  of  this  sweet  by 
climbing  into  the  flower  they  do  not  have 
to  do  so  altogether,  for  it  comes  in  a  con- 
stant stream,  though  not  over-copiously, 
from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  which  is  always 
downward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Will  it  be  profitable  to  plant  this  banana 
for  bees?  No,  I  hardly  think  it  would.  I 
know  I  would  not  think  of  doing  so,  though 
1  should  surely  want  a  few  about  the  apiary 
for  the  ornamental  effect  they  would  pro- 
duce. Where  shade  is  wanted  for  hive- 
stands  their  leaves  would  be  serviceable, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  HIVE, 


Dec.  1 


A  Scheme  for  Working  Ten  Colonies  in  One  Large 

Tenement,  Separated  from  each  Other  by 

Wire-cloth  Division-boards, 


BY  GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS. 


Dear  Mr.  Boot: — So  long  a  time  has  pass- 
ed since  my  name  appeared  in  your  paper  I 
fear  most  of  your  readers,  and  perhaps  the 
editor  himself,  will  have  to  look  over  Glean- 
ings of  five  years  ago  to  recall  who  I  am. 
At  any  rate,  my  college  and  university 
studies  have  not  lessened  my  interest  in 
bees.  Throughout  my  seven  years  of  stu- 
dent life  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  at  least 
partially  in  touch  with  apicultural  progress. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  honored  by  re- 
quests to  address  scientific  departments  up- 
on the  more  practical  aspects  of  bee-keep- 
ing; and,  one  year  excepted,  two  hives  of 
bees  have  always  shared  with  me  my  suite 
in  the  dormitory. 

Some  three  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
for  you  upon  the  subject  of  indoor  winter- 
ing. Since  then  I  understand  you  also  have 
tried  the  method  and  found  it  highly  suc- 
cessful. Last  winter,  by  keeping  my  win- 
dow hive  in  a  very  warm  room,  I  managed 
to  pull  through  a  nucleus  so  weak  and  im- 
poverished that  in  any  other  situation  it 
must  have  died.  I  recognize  that  his  meth- 
od of  wintering  must,  for  the  present,  remain 
the  method  of  the  man  of  few  colonies.  Per- 
haps some  time  the  bee-keeper  of  large  in- 
terests will  devise  a  method  of  bee-house 
construction  by  which  large  apiaries  may 
be  wintered  indoors  at  a  temperature  of  70°. 
In  fact,  the  longer  I  handle  bees  the  more 
inclined  I  am  toward  the  indoor  method. 
If  ever  I  go  to  the  tropics  again  to  launch 
once  more  into  the  bee-business  I  shall  cer- 
tainly consider  seriously  the  open  shed.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  saving  in  hives 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  cancel  the  cost 
of  such  construction.     You  have  no  idea  of 


FIG.  4. — BANANA-BLOSSOM   DISSECTED    TO   SHOW   THE   FORMATION. 


FIG.  o. — THE     SAME     PLANT     AS     IN    FIG.   2, 

BUT     TWO     MONTHS     LATER,    SHOWING 

THAT  THE    PERIOD  OF    BLOOM   IS 

NOT  YET  OVER. 

how  bee-hives  act  in  .Jamaica.  Your  cleated 
covers,  if  not  abundantly  and  frequently 
painted,  wrinkle 
up  and  crawl  off 
the  hives  like 
ground  lizards. 
Only  metallic  cov- 
ers, or  those  that 
are  double-roofed, 
eliminate  the  ever- 
lasting robber-line. 
And  as  to  rotting 
— well,  I  don't  want 
to  seem  to  exagger- 
ate. Indoors,  with 
first-class  results,  I 
have  kept  a  por- 
tion of  my  home 
apiary  in  the  trop- 
ics. Discomforts  of 
rain  and  sun  were 
eliminated,  besides 
a  saving  of  the 
weather  on  the 
hives;  and  the 
same  would  be  true 
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to  a  great  extent  in  the  North,  with  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  able  to  work  con- 
tinuously on  chilly  days,  without  endanger- 
ing the  brood,  and  the  entire  elimination  of 
winter  losses. 

This  summer  1  have  been  working  out 
some  advanced  problems  in  bee-keeping, 
and  all  my  work  has  been  done  indoors.  I  am 
planning  to  continue  my  work  next  season, 
and  then  I  hope  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  colonies  for  more  exhaustive  experiment. 
I  have  just  put  away  twelve  nuclei  for  the 
winter. 

I  can  not  concur  with  your  Mr.  Pritchard's 
conclusions  concerning  queen-cells.  Virgins 
are  the  only  rapid  (and  consequently  eco- 
nomic) method.  But  I  have  no  time  for 
discussing  this  at  present,  only  to  say  that 
my  season's  work  along  this  line  has  been 
fruitful,  and  I  may  find  time  for  some  other 
article  in  the  future.  At  present  I  want  to 
tell  of  what  I  call  the  community  (or  tene- 
ment) hive — a  device  peMnps  more  partic- 
ularly adapted  for  use  indoors. 

This  hive  I  keep  on  the  porch  adjoining 
my  study  upstairs.  The  length  is  normally 
Langstroth — 20  inches;  and  its  width,  that 
of  ten  ten-frame  hives  placed  side  by  side.  In 
other  words,  it  permits  of  ten  ten-frame  hon- 
ey-boards and  supers  being  placed  on  top. 
This  makes  a  Langstroth  hive-body  with  the 
capacity  of  somewhat  over  100  frames. 

But,  to  describe  more  minutely,  I  may 
say  that  the  tenement  hive  is  divided  trans- 
versely into  compartments  of  16  inches.  A 
clean  vertical  saw-cut  H  in.  deep,  and  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  rabbet  on  each 
of  the  parallel  sides,  effectively  holds  a  met- 
al division-board,  which  also,  upon  occasion, 
may  be  easily  removed.  You  have  then, 
side  by  side,  ten  ten-frame  hives  all  in 
one.  The  division-board  I  use  is  made  of 
perforated  tin.  Next  year  I  shall  probably 
use  wire  cloth,  as  this  is  quite  adequate,  less 
expensive,  and  permits  of  greater  circula- 
tion of  the  community  heat  and  odor.  The 
division-board  fits  squarely  on  the  bottom 
of  the  hive,  and  reaches  to  the  top  so  as  to 
prevent  the  passing  of  bees  from  one  divi- 
sion to  the  other. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  not  describe  in  detail  the 
bottom-board  of  such  a  hive,  for  I  use  no 
bottom-board.  I  make  the  hive-body  deep 
enough,  and  clamp  the  structure  right  down 
to  the  floor  of  my  porch.  This  makes  it 
rigid,  and  prevents  the  sides,  otherwise  un- 
stable, from  coming  together  or  wabbling 
apart.  Of  course,  the  same  purpose  would 
be  attained  if  a  bottom-board  were  screwed 
on.  Next  year  I  shall  make  one  so.  The 
entrances  must  be  arranged  alternately.  I 
use  simply  a  cluster  of  three  auger-holes  ar- 
ranged triangularly  in  the  center  of  each  al- 
ternate compartment  on  each  side.  Thus, 
externally,  each  colony  appears  back  to 
front  with  its  nearest  neighbor.  To  be  plain- 
er, suppose  we  call  our  ten  hives  in  order, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  say  the 
entrances  face  east  and  west.     Then  A,  C, 

E,  G,  I,  would  open  to  the  east,  and  B,  D, 

F,  H,  J,  to  the  west.    The  danger  of  mixing 


is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  have  ab- 
solutely no  trouble — not  even  with  virgins 
in  their  nuptial  flights. 

As  to  covers,  when  I  worked  with  you  in 
Medina  you  used  to  turn  out  a  perfectly  flat 
cover  with  metal  ends.  This  would  be  very 
good,  and  abundantly  sufficient.  Not  hav- 
ing such  a  cover,  I  use  ten  ten-frame-super 
covers,  or  bee-escape  boards.  Being  indoors, 
nothing  else  is  required  for  summer.  And, 
in  fact,  any  ordinary  flat  cover  will  supply 
additional  protection  when  it  is  necessary. 
You  can  then  open  any  compartment  and 
look  it  through  without  inconvenience  to 
its  neighbors  on  either  side. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  hive  are  so  ob- 
vious as  hardly  to  need  comment.  First,  as 
to  cost.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  material 
and  labor.  I  can  not  tell  what  the  factory 
price  would  be;  but  I  made  my  own  hive — 
did  it  in  a  few  hours — and  I  know  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  ten  ten-frame  hive-bodies. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  utilization  of  space. 
Here  is  the  hive  of  all  hives  for  the  man  in 
the  city — the  great  ideal  for  the  porch,  the 
flat  roof,  or  the  cramped  back  yard. 

Thirdly,  for  uniting,  equalizing,  etc.  No 
fighting — not  a  dream  of  such  a  thing.  The 
community  heat  and  colony  odor  penetrate 
and  permeate  all.  The  frames  are  inter- 
changeable, of  course.  One  may  ask  about 
robbing.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trouble, 
and  my  neighbor's  apiary  is  next  door.  In* 
fact,  so  perfect  is  the  socialism  of  the  sys- 
tem that  the  economy  of  the  single  hive 
seems  to  prevail.  Destitute  colonies  seem 
never  to  starve  so  long  as  their  neighbors 
have  a  drop.  From  many  experiments,  I 
am  practically  certain  of  this. 

Fourthly,  and  following  closely  on  the 
above,  is  the  subject  of  queen  introduction. 
This,  to  say  the  least,  is  much  simplified. 
Any  ordinary  queen-breeder  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  introduce  a  queen  from 
one  compartment  of  a  double  nucleus  to  the 
other  compartment,  than  to  introduce  such 
a  queen  to  a  foreign  colony.  In  fact,  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  caging  a  queen  in  a 
hive  prior  to  releasing  her.  In  each  case, 
the  common  community  odor  is  transmit- 
ted through  the  wire  cloth. 

Finally,  wintering.  Need  I  say  any  thing 
here?  Is  it  not  sufficiently  obvious  that 
each  colony  is  protected  by  the  warmth  of 
its  fellows?  Why  do  arctic  explorers  with 
Eskimos,  dogs,  and  all,  herd  together?  Read 
Peary  in  Hampton's.  The  inter-communi- 
cation of  heat — that's  the  idea.  My  stock 
of  bees  is  slim  this  year;  but  I  am  purposely 
wintering  on  an  open  porch,  and  without 
any  protective  padding  to  test  the  winter 
value  of  the  community  method. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  in  an  old  maga- 
zine where  Mr.  Edison,  or  some  such  think- 
er, advocated,  instead  of  the  congested  city, 
the  community  house,  winding  like  a  rural 
road  through  the  long  vistas  of  the  country. 
The  mechanical  features  and  advantages  of 
this  inventor's  architecture  find  some  par- 
allelism here.  One  can  almost  see  arising  a 
new   style    of    apicultural    architecture  in 
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A   RELIC   OF   THE   PAST   GENERATION. 

This  '■  Long-idea"  hive,  as  it  was  called,  was  once  considered  quite  fa- 
vorably by  a  number  of  bee-keepers:  but  the  difficulty  in  handling  it,  due 
to  its  unwieldy  size,  limits  its  use  considerably. 

which  five  hundred  colonies  might  thread  a 
single  structure — spiral,  angular,  or  what 
not,  according  to  local  mechanical  require- 
ments or  the  artistic  temperament  of  the 
bee-master. 

Wyoming,  Ohio. 

[Perhaps  we  should  explain  that  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Phillips  was  for  three  or  four  years  our 
queen-breeder  at  Medina.  It  was  under  his 
administration  of  the  yard  that  baby  nu- 
clei of  the  Pratt  style  were  made  to  work 
successfully.  While  our  other  men  were 
equally  successful,  they  deemed  it  more 
practicable  to  use  larger  twin  nuclei  with  a 
very  thin  division-board  between.  It  was, 
perhaps,  this  form  of  community  hive  that 
suggested  the  idea  to  Mr.  Phillips. 

It  is  our  opinion,  although  we  can  not 
just  now  refer  to  the  place,  that  this  same 
general  scheme  has  been  tried  before.  If 
we  remember  correctly,  this  kind  of  tenant 
scheme  will  work  after  a  fashion;  but  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  practicable  to  work  more  than 
two  colonies  on  such  a  plan.  Among  our 
large  circle  of  readers  there  are  certainly 
some  who  will  remember  of  experiments 
along  this  line;  and  if  so,  we  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  have  them  give  the  results  or  the  ref- 
erence. 

We  liave  worked  colonies  in  pairs  separat- 
ed by  wire  cloth.  Our  Mr.  Wardell,  who 
operates  our  TJhrichsville  yard,  puts  an  up- 
per story,  divided  into  three  compartments 
each,  on  top  of  a  strong  brood-nest.  Wire 
cloth  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower 
compartment.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
above  are  placed  two  frames  of  bees  and 
brood  and  a  queen-cell  or  young  virgin. 
The  plan  works  very  satisfactorily,  because 
the  heat  of  a  powerful  colony  rises  up  to  the 


nuclei  above  that  re- 
ciuire  a  large  amount  of 
heat  in  order  that  their 
baby  queens  may  de- 
velop properly. 

One  objection,  as  we 
see  it,  to  the  communi- 
ty hive,  as  Mr.  Phillips 
has  outlined  it,  is  this: 

The  stronger  clusters 
will  have  a  tendency  to 
get  together  on  each 
side  of  a  wire-cloth  di- 
vision-board. This  will 
have  a  tendency  to  leave 
the  other  smaller  clus- 
ters high  and  dry  be- 
tween, we  will  say,  two 
other  double  clusters. 
Unless  the  brood  were 
pretty  generally  equal- 
ized, some  would  be 
much  stronger  than  oth- 
ers. It  is  in  their  play- 
spells  that  young  bees 
will  fly  to  those  en- 
trances where  the  bees 
are  flying  strongest;  or, 
to  put  the  proposition 
another  way,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  practicable 
to  have  so  many  colonies  with  entrances 
only  l(i  inclies  apart.  The  scheme  has  been 
tried  in  house-apiaries,  and  it  has  never 
proven  very  satisfactory. 

liut  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Phil- 
lil)S,  before  he  came  to  this  country  and  en- 
gaged to  work  for  us,  had  run  some  two  to 
three  hundred  colonies  of  his  own  in  Ja- 
maica, his  native  land,  several  seasons.  He 
is  a  bee-keeper  of  large  experience;  and 
while  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  practic- 
ability of  this  scheme  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  the  results  a  year  hence. 

Referring  to  the  plan  of  wintering  indoors 
with  an  entrance  leading  to  the  outside,  we 
may  say  the  plan  has  not  worked  very  sat- 
isfactorily at  Medina.  We  have  been  try- 
ing it  for  three  or  four  years.  A  tempera- 
ture of  70  degrees  causes  the  bees  to  consume 
too  largely  of  their  stores.  This  results  in  a 
congestion  of  the  intestines,  so  that  large 
numbers  have  to  take  a  cleansing  flight 
whether  the  weather  is  suitable  or  not.  Most 
of  them  in  unfavorable  weather  never  re- 
turn. At  all  events,  it  seems  to  be  apparent 
that  a  colony  wintered  on  this  plan  will 
never  be  very  strong.  Nature  has  designed 
that  bees  during  winter  shall  go  into  asleep, 
during  which  they  go  into  a  state  of  semi- 
hibernation.  In  tropical  countries,  or  we 
will  say  in  our  own  Southern  States,  where 
the  bees  can  fly  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
they  can  cleanse  themselves  properly  after 
a  few  days  of  confinement;  but  a  colony 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  a  living-room 
throughout  the  winter  where  it  can  not  have 
more  than  two  flights  during  the  winter, 
can  not  cleanse  itself  as  it  should.  The 
overeating  has  a  tendency  to  wear  out  the 
bees,  resulting  in  premature  death. 
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We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this 
scheme  of  indoor  wintering  is  not  a  success. 
We  expect  to  continue  our  experiments. — 
Ed.] 


THE  OLD  LONG  IDEA  HIVE. 


BY   GEO.    SHIBBR. 


In  our  yard  we  have  several  of  the  "  Long- 
idea  "  hi\es.  In  most  cases  they  are  old 
hives  that  I  bought  containing  bees,  and  I 
made  them  over  to  take  the  L.  frame. 

The  illustration  shows  the  inside  of  the 
hive.  It  is  a  first-rate  summer  hive,  but 
not  good  for  winter,  as  it  is,  of  course,  too 
bungling  and  heavy  to  carry  into  the  cellar. 
In  a  locality  where  bees  can  be  safely  and 
profitably  wintered  outdoors  these  hives  are 
all  right,  as  one  can  get  booming  colonies 
in  them.  It  is  too  cold  to  winter  on  the 
summer  stands  in  this  locality. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GRAFTING  CELLS. 


A  Tool  for  Cutting  out  a  Cell  Containing  a  Lar- 
va of  the  Right  Age  for    Queen-rearing. 


BY   MARK   W.    MCE. 


Oliver  Foster  once  said,  "Some  of  us  have 
clumsy  fingers,  and  do  not  succeed  very  well 
in  transferring  larvae  for  queen-rearing." 
Perhaps  I  have  not  quoted  him  exactly, 
but  his  words  were  to  that  effect.  He  went 
on  to  state  how  he  cut  out  bits  of  comb  hav- 
ing just  one  larva  in  each  piece 
and  then  fastened  these  to  a 
bar  with  melted  wax  and  rosin. 
In  my  own  experience,  though 
I  have  tried  repeatedly,  I  have 
met  with  unsatisfactory  results 
whenever  I  tried  to  transfer,  so 
that  I  always  went  back  to  the 
Alley  plan  of  cutting  the  comb 
in  strips  and  shaving  the  cells 
dow  n  close  to  the  middle  of  one 
side,  and  then,  after  destroy- 
ing every  other  larva,  fasten 
such  a  piece  of  comb  with 
melted  wax  and  rosin  to  the 
bar. 

All  this  led  to  another  sit- 
uation which  I  did  not  like, 
and  that  was  that  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  cut  the  cells  apart,  thus 
spoiling  .<^ome  of  them,  and 
then  having  cells  that  were 
more  fragile  than  the  artificial 
ones.  I  had  to  leave  the  cells 
attached  to  each  other  in  the 
cell-building  colonies,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  cells  were  missing,  instead 
of  having  ea;-h  cell  readily  separable,  as  are 
the  wooden  cell-cups.  To  sum  it  all  up,  I 
wanted  some  method  by  which  I  could 
transfer  larvte  without  disturbing  them, 
and  still  have  all  the  advantages  of  artificial 
cells  and  wooden  cell-cups.     At  least  in  my 


experience,  bees  accept  the  larv.u  much 
better  when  they  are  not  tampered  with 
by  man;  and  if  we  can  eliminate  the  trans- 
ferring of  royal  jelly  we  save  just  that  much 
time  and  bother.  Mr.  Will  Atchley  accom- 
plished this  by  cutting  the  comb  down  with 
a  sharp  knife  or  razor,  and  transferring  with 
tweezers  the  cocoons  containing  the  larva^ 
together  with  the  food  which  the  workers 
had  placed  there.  Mr.  Pridgen  u^ed  a  stick 
that  just  fit  the  inside  of  a  worker-cell,  with 
the  end  hollowed  out  so  as  to  avoid  touch- 
ing the  larva  when  transferring.  I  have  had 
some  success  by  using  the  latter  plan,  but 
it  necessitated  using  old  comb,  and  some- 
times even  then  the  cocoons  would  not  sep- 
arate from  the  comb  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

The  larva -transplanter  or  cell -cutter 
shown  in  the  illustration  will  transfer  larvae 
from  tough  old  black  combs,  or  from  partly 
drawn  foundation,  or  from  any  condition  of 
combs  between  these  two  extremes,  without 
touching  or  disturbing  the  larvie  in  any 
way.  This  means  that  those  of  us  who 
have  clumsy  fingers  can  use  it  as  well  as 
any  one  else.  The  comb  which  I  prefer, 
however,  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  as  I 
can  work  more  rapidly  with  it. 

By  this  device  we  can  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Alley,  Atchley,  and  Pridgen 
plans  combined  with  those  of  Doolittle, 
Root,  and  Swarthmore  as  well.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  hunting  for  royal  jelly  or  mak- 
ing a  colony  queenless  several  days  to  ob- 
tain it  before  starting  a  lot  of  cells.  Other 
conditions  being  right,  the  bees  readily  ac- 
cept the  larvte. 


Select  any  larvse  desired,  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  comb.  No  transferring-tools  are 
needed  besides  this  device.  If  the  cut-out 
cells  are  to  be  attached  to  regular  Swarth- 
more compressed  cells  the  shape  of  the  com- 
pressed wax  might  have  to  be  altered  some- 
what, but  I  think  the  regular  shape  would 
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probably  be  all  right.  The  wooden  handle 
of  the  device  is  made  the  exact  shape  of 
my  cell-form,  and  it  is  just  right  also  for 
dipping  in  melted  wax  to  make  artificial 
cell  cups,  according  to  Doolittle's  way. 

To  use  my  device,  shave  the  comb  down 
to  within  %  inch  of  both  sides  (less  than 
that  is  better  still,  say  j\  over  all),  then 
press  the  plunger  down  right  over  the  larva 
if  using  old  tough  comb.  If  the  comb  is 
comparatively  new  the  inside  plunger  is  sel- 
dom necessary.  Then  press  the  cutter  down 
firmly,  twist  it  slightly  as  dough  is  cut  with 
a  cooky-cutter,  and  withdraw  it  from  the 
comb.  Lower  the  cutter  until  it  rests  on 
the  shoulder  inside  the  artificial  cell-cup, 
then  press  the  plunger  down  gently  but 
firmly,  and  after  it  is  turned  a  little  it  may 
be  withdrawn. 

Denver,  Col. 

[Our  Mr.  Bain  says  he  has  often  thought 
he  would  like  to  make  some  such  device  as 
this,  and  he  is  prepared  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  good  thing.  The  illustration  is 
faulty  in  that  it  shows  the  transferred  cell 
attached  to  a  bar  rather  than  placed  in  an 
artificial  cell-cup.  If  a  wooden  cell  were 
made  just  the  right  shape  it  would  hardly 
seem  that  any  artificial  wax  cell  would  be 
necessary. — Ed.] 


COMMENTS  ON  RECENT  DISCUSSIONS. 


BY  J.    S.    PATTON. 


As  the  editor  has  asked  the  readers  to  give 
their  experience  on  several  different  ques- 
tions I  will  try  to  throw  a  little  light  on 
some  of  them  as  I  view  them  from  this 
southern  location. 

SHADE    HAS  NO     EFFECT   ON    THE     SWARM- 
ING  PROBLEM. 

Several  years  ago  I  built  a  bee  shelter 
running  east  and  west  on  the  south  side  of 
a  house,  and  I  also  located  some  hives  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  shade,  and  the  sun  shone  only 
on  the  hives  that  were  on  the  south  side  of 
the  shelter.  Most  of  my  colonies  are  out  in 
the  hot  sun,  and  I  see  no  difference  in  the 
results.  Colonies  made  as  much  honey  and 
swarmed  as  much  in  the  shade  as  did  those 
in  the  sun. 

COTTON   HONEY  FINE. 

Cotton  honey,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
ripened,  is  about  the  color  of  good  castor 
oil,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  However,  we  sel- 
dom get  much  of  it  here,  as  the  bitterweed 
nearly  always  blooms  at  the  same  time. 

SEALED  HONEY  MAY  NOT  ALWAYS  BE  RIPE. 

My  experience  last  year  was  exactly  in 
line  with  that  described  by  Mr.  Doolittle, 
page  71,  Feb.  1.  The  weather  was  very  dry 
during  our  first  honey-flow,  and  the  honey 
was  almost  ready  to  extract  when  first 
stored.  Later,  during  the  second  flow  we 
had  very  wet  weather,  and  the  honey  was 
not  fit  even  when  it  was  all  sealed. 


HONEY-DEW   FROM   PINES. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  my  bees  gathered 
honey-dew  from  the  pines,  which  was  like 
that  described  by  Dr.  Gates,  p.  91,  Feb.  1. 
The  flavor  was  very  good.  I  had  never  seen 
such  honey  before,  nor  have  I  since,  and  I 
have  never  known  bees  to  be  on  the  pines 
at  any  other  time. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDERS   INDISPENSABLE. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against 
the  use  of  queen-excluders.  We  could  not 
produce  extracted  or  bulk  comb  honey  here 
at  all  if  we  did  not  use  them,  for  the  queens 
will  fill  every  comb  full  of  young  brood  ev- 
ery chance  they  get. 

VARIATION   IN   QUEENS. 

After  reading  what  F.  Dundas  Todd  has 
to  say,  p.  152,  March  1,  and  also  what  Louis 
H,  Scholl  says,  p.  246,  April  15,  I  will  give 
my  experience.  I  have  bought  but  two 
tested  queens,  and  they  were  almost  com- 
plete failures.  Of  the  untested,  one  died 
soon  after  she  began  to  lay;  about  two-thirds 
of  them  were  fine  layers.  I  can  not  see  why 
anybody  should  think  that  he  can  buy  bet- 
ter queens  than  he  can  rear  at  home. 

LITTLE   HONEY  FROM  PEAS. 

Mr.  Boyle  Dillard,  p.  235,  April  1,  wants 
information  in  regard  to  pea  honey.  In 
this  locality  bees  work  on  peas  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  I  can  not  see  that  what  they  get 
amounts  to  very  much.  Possibly  it  is  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  peas  raised  close 
to  the  apiary. 

GEESE   KEPT   IN  THE   APIARY  TO   KEEP  THE 
GRASS   DOWN. 

Some  have  asked  about  a  way  to  keep 
grass  out  of  a  bee-yard.  I  have  found  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  geese;  but  it 
will  not  do  to  allow  goslings  near  the  bees. 
Hogs,  too,  are  all  right  for  this  purpose. 

EARLY   DRONES. 

On  page  272,  April  15,  Mr.  Stock  refers  to 
drones  which  might  have  wintered  over. 
When  I  kept  bees  in  box  hives,  so  that 
there  was  plenty  of  drone  comb.  I  frequent- 
ly saw  drones  in  February  or  the  fore  part 
of  March;  but  I  think  it  was  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  drone  comb  in  the  hives. 

ITALIANS  SWARM  MORE  THAN  BLACKS. 

What  Mr.  W.  C.  Mollet  says,  p.  286,  May 
1,  interested  me  very  much,  as  did  also  the 
article  by  Dr.  Bonney,  page  293,  May  1,  and 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "The  Best 
Bee,"  p.  296,  May  1,  by  D.  M.  MacDonald. 
When  I  began  working  with  bees  as  a  little 
boy,  in  the  80's,  I  had  the  common  black 
bees;  but  in  1900  I  began  with  the  yellow 
bees.  In  looking  back  over  my  experience 
with  both  kinds,  I  find  that  the  Italians 
have  earned  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Mollett 
gives  them  in  regard  to  swarming.  I  had  a 
good  many  colonies  of  blacks  that  would 
not  swarm  for  three  or  four  years,  and  there 
was  one  black  colony  that  did  not  swarm  at 
all,  although  I  had  it  for  seven  or  eight 
years  in  a  box  hive.  This  swarming  ques- 
tion  is  becoming  a  serious  one  with   me. 
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Our  first  honey-flow  begins  between  March 
25  and  April  15,  and  this  is  our  swarming 
time.  For  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  cold,  windy,  or  very  wet  weath- 
er just  about  the  time  the  bees  start  to  work; 
and  as  soon  as  it  gets  warm  again  every  col- 
ony tries  to  swarm,  and  from  60  to  75  per 
cent  do  swarm.  After  this  is  over  the  hon- 
ey is  gone  and  no  surplus  secured. 

I  run  for  extracted  honey,  and  I  have 
tried  giving  plenty  of  room,  also  an  upper 
entrance,  as  well  as  an  extra-large  opening 
at  the  bottom  by  using  four  blocks  as  Mr. 
Ackerman  describes  on  page  320,  May  15. 
None  of  this  does  any  good.  The  nearer 
the  bees  are  to  being  full-blood  Italians,  the 
worse  they  swarm.  They  \nall  swarm  even 
when  there  is  not  enough  honey  coming  in 
to  permit  comb-building.  The  blacks  have 
never  done  this.  All  this  convinces  me 
that  if  any  one  ever  finds  a  non-swarming 
bee  it  will  not  be  an  Italian. 

On  p.  360,  June  1,  Frank  C.  Pellett  men- 
tions a  swarm  without  a  queen.  I  have  had 
this  same  experience  several  times.  I  ex- 
plain it  in  this  way:  The  swarm  must  have 
gone  off  with  a  virgin  queen  which  was  lost 
in  returning  from  her  ma  ting-flight. 

Havana,  Ala. 


A  NATIONAL  BRAND  OF  HONEY  SUG- 
GESTED. 


BY  M.    E.    PRUITT. 


If  we  had  a  "National"  brand  for  our 
honey,  we  as  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation would  have  a  strong  shoulder  to 
lean  against,  and  therefore  substantial 
backing.  A  member  would  not  dare,  nor 
even  have  the  inclination,  in  fact,  to  put 
up  something  not  pure,  and  brand  it  with 
the  National  brand.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  would  question  the  absolute  purity 
of  an  article  under  such  brand. 

In  the  second  place,  more  bee-keepers 
would  rally  around  the  National  banner  so 
as  to  be  entitled  to  use  the  brand  and  its 
protection,  thereby  making  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association  that  much  the 
stronger  and  that  much  wider  known,  so 
that  there  would  be  more  demand  for  pure 
honey. 

Since  the  pure  food  and  drug  law  has 
been  in  force,  all  bogus  preparations  that  did 
not  go  out  of  business  have  baldly  adver- 
tised their  stufi'  under  various  names;  and 
if  it  pays  to  advertise  trash,  why  should  it 
not  pay  us  to  advertise  our  pure  goods  with 
a  brand  that  is  synonymous  with  strict  hon- 
esty ?  Among  those  benefited  by  this  mea- 
sure would  be  the  National  Association, 
the  bee-keeper«  as  a  body  and  individually, 
the  grocers  and  the  consumers,  and  only 
the  glucose-manufacturers  w^ould  suffer. 

A  UNITED  EFFORT  TO  PUT  DO\\'Tsr  THE  COMB- 
HONEY  LIE. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  bee- 
keepers in  one  community  to  get  together 
and  agree  to  keep  the  following  notice,  or  a 


similar  one,  running  continually  in  the  lo- 
cal papers?  "$500  [or  some  other  amount] 
to  any  person  ingenious  enough  to  produce 
artificial  honey  in  artificial  comb  that  can 
not  be  told  from  the  genuine."  The  under- 
standing might  be  that  one  bee-keeper 
should  pay  for  the  notice  for  one  month, 
another  for  the  next,  and  so  on  until  this 
delusion  about  manufactured  comb  honey 
is  entirely  obliterated. 

Eola.  Texas. 

[In  this  connection,  note  what  Wesley 
Foster  says,  page  732,  Nov.  15.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  General  Manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  has  given  to  members  a 
label  bearing  the  National  seal  to  use  on 
honey,  so  that  the  buyer  may  at  least  know 
that  such  honey  is  absolutely  pure.  If  the 
word  "brand"  were  used,  or  if  the  honey 
were  advertised  as  the  "National  brand," 
would  it  not  be  a  suggestion  of  manufac- 
tured goods?  Furthermore,  unless  such 
honey  were  put  up  by  a  central  packing 
force  at  National  Association  headquarters, 
say,  it  would  vary  considerably  in  flavor. 
One  "brand  "  of  honey  should  be  the  same 
the  country  over. 

We  had  begun  to  think  that  the  comb- 
honey  lie  had  almost  died  out;  but  only  re- 
cently it  appeared  again  in  as  bad  a  form  as 
we  have  ever  seen  it,  in  Collier's  Weekly. 
There  is  no  way  except  to  keep  on  fighting 
it;  but  it  is  certainly  discouraging  when 
careless  writers  in  our  popular  magazines 
make  statements  that  undo  at  one  stroke 
the  united  work  of  bee-keepers  for  years. — 
Ed.] 

♦  ■  ^  ■  ♦ 

THE    FOUL -BROOD    SITUATION    IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


How  the  Law  Works,  or  Fails  to  Work. 


BY  J.  O.  SHEARMAN. 


I  have  talked  with  bee-keepers  in  Los  An- 
geles, Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ties, and  they  all  say  that  the  inspectors  do 
not  come  near  them  unless  they  send  for 
them,  and  very  seldom  even  then.  They 
mostly  explain  it  by  saying,  "The  board  of 
supervisors  appoint  men  by  political  prefer- 
ence or  favoritism  rather  than  for  fitness  for 
the  oflice."  Some  say  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  raised  each  year  to 
pay  the  inspector,  and  when  that  is  gone 
there  is  no  more  to  pay  the  inspector,  and 
you  can't  compel  a  man  to  work  for  nothing 
and  board  himself. 

Mr.  Andrews,  a  representative  bee-keeper 
of  Pomona,  and  I  were  talking  the  matter 
over  one  day,  and  we  agreed  to  call  a  local 
meeting  of  bee-men  in  that  vicinity  and  see 
what  we  could  do  about  it.  So  a  few  of  us 
got  together  and  agreed  to  adjourn  it  a  week, 
andjsend  word  for  the  foul-brood  inspector 
to  meet  with  us  and  see  what  he  had  to  say 
first.  We  met  aeain  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Lee,  but  the  inspector  did  not  come, although 
a  few  more  bee-men  did,  and  took  much  in- 
terest in   the  question,  "How  to  eradicate 
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bee-diseases  in  this  valley  "  or  the  State  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Lee  said  he  had  charge  of  Fletcher's 
apiaries  in  this  vicinity  two  years  ago,  and 
some  of  them  were  rotten  with  foul  brood 
at  that  time,  and  Mr.  F.  had  given  them 
orders  to  extract  all  the  honey  they  ct>uld 
from  the  upper  stories  of  diseased  colonies 
with  the  rest.  Mr.  Malone  (present)  said 
that  he  bought  all  of  the  Fletcher  apiaries 
last  spring,  and  found  some  foul  brood 
among  them;  so  he  sent  for  au  expert  at  Kl- 
sinore  to  attend  to  it.  They  themselves 
went  over  them  three  times  this  summer, 
and  believed  they  had  them  all  cleaned  up. 
They  found  75  colonies  diseased  out  of  1200 
purchased,  but  no  foul-brood  inspector  came 
near. 

All  present  (at  this  meeting)  agreed  that 
the  law  was  inoperative,  and  that  bee-keep- 
ers themselves  must  take  it  in  hand.  I  ad- 
vocated stirring  up  the  matter  enough  to 
get  a  new  law  passed,  giving  the  bee-men 
the  power  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber as  inspector.  But  most  of  those  present 
said  it  would  not  work,  as  the  bee-keepers 
themselves  were  apathetic,  and  would  not 
come  to  the  meetings  even  if  called.  Each 
big  be  -keeper  attends  to  his  own,  and  lets 
others  alone.  It  was  agreed  that  the  small 
bee-keepers  keep  foul-brood  going  through 
carelessness.  They  get  a  few  colonits  by 
catching  natural  swarms,  and  then  hardly 
ever  look  at  them  except  to  "rob"  them 
after  the  honey-flow. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  tell,  in  this  valley, 
where  there  may  be  some  foul  brood,  unless 
one  has  authority  to  go  into  all  places.  The 
boys  about  town  often  catch  a  few  swarms, 
and  put  them  in  old  groeery-boxes,  or  any 
old  thing  lo  hold  them.  They  sometimes 
sell  them  cheap  to  a  bee-keeper;  but  if  not, 
then  they  set  them  in  the  back  yard,  or  any 
old  place,  and  so  much  shrubbery  grows 
here,  with  the  orange  limbs  hanging  to  the 
ground,  no  insiiector  or  any  one  else  would 
know  there  are  bees  kept  there  unless  told 
so.  These  bee  men  hardly  ever  watch  their 
bees  through  swarming  time,  and  many 
swarms  get  away.  Some  swarms  are  caught; 
but  many  more  get  away.  Some  go  to  the 
hills  and  some  get  into  the  walls  of  houses 
or  barns.  Most  of  these  small  bee-keepers 
pay  but  little  attention  to  their  bees  unless 
they  are  near  where  a  team  has  to  be  driven, 
and  foul  brood  may  lurk  in  any  of  those 
places.  F'or  instance,  when  some  bees  were 
moved  from  a  lo  ation  not  far  away,  some 
old  frames  were  thrown  out,  and  some  were 
picked  up  by  some  boys  who  used  them  to 
hive  bees  in,  and  then  sold  their  bees  to  a 
bee-keeper,  thereby  introducing  foul  brood 
to  his  yard. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

[California  has  what  is  known  as  a  county 
foul-brood  law,  and  Colorado  has  the  same. 
We  have  already  learned  that  the  bee-keep- 
ers of  Colorado  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
county  law,  and  are  now  looking  for  some- 
thing better,  providing  for  a  centralized  au- 
thority and  inspectors  for  the  entire  State. 


We  have  known  for  some  time  that  the  Cal- 
ifornia law  also  was  practically  inoperative 
in  many  sections.  Ohio  for  several  years 
has  had  a  county  law,  but  it  was  a  dead  let- 
ter. We  now  have  a  new  State-wide  law 
that  makes  the  State  Entomologist  chief 
Foul-brood  Inspector,  with  power  to  appoint 
deputies — as  many  as  he  may  need.  As  in 
most  States,  so  also  in  our  own,  the  Ento- 
mologist is  appointed  by  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  bi-partisan, 
and  the  appointees  under  that  arrangement 
are  not  subject  to  political  changes.  Under 
the  Ohio  law  the  State  Inspector  has  eight 
or  ten  men  in  the  field;  and  during  the  six 
months  that  the  law  has  been  in  active  op- 
eration the  inspector  has  covered  half  the 
State.  Under  the  county  law  absolutely 
nothing  was  done  during  the  eight  or  nine 
years  it  was  in  force. 

Both  Colorado  and  California,  and  other 
States  having  county  laws,  should  have  a 
law  like  that  in  force  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
some  other  States.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get 
such  a  law  on  the  statute-books,  for  the  law 
calls  for  no  direct  appropriation.  It  simply 
creates  a  Division  of  Bee  Inspection  under 
the  general  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  State.  It  is  then  up  to  that  Department 
to  see  that  funds  are  provided  for  all  its  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work.  The  legislature  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  annual  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  work. 
Now,  if  that  Department  of  Agriculture  asks 
for  $500,  $1000,  or  $1500  more,  the  legislature 
has  no  objection  to  increasing  the  approjiri- 
ation,  because  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  are  not  personally  held  respon- 
sible for  the  disbursement  of  that  appropri- 
ation. The  result  is  that,  under  a  law  such 
as  we  have  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  State 
Entomologist  can  have  $500  or  more  if  he 
needs  it,  provided  he  can  show  his  superiors 
that  such  money  is  needed  to  protect  certain 
interests  in  the  State. 

We  wish  to  suggest  right  here  and  now  to 
the  bee-keepers  of  every  State  in  the  Union 
that  does  not  now  have  a  general  State-wide 
law,  that  it  is  none  too  early  for  them  to  be- 
gin agitation.  The  publishers  of  this  journal 
will  furnish  the  draft  of  a  law  prepared  by 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. When  such  a  law  is  placed  on  the 
statute-book  we  shall  nut  have  any  more 
such  conditions  as  are  found  in  California, 
Colorado,  and  elsewhere.  The  great  feature 
of  the  new  Ohio  law  is  that  the  work  of  in- 
spection is  placed  under  a  division  that  al- 
ready has  funds,  a  corps  of  men,  stenogra- 
phers, office  equipment,  and  a  chief  who  will 
see  to  it  that  the  machinery  of  the  State  is 
brought  to  bear  on  every  county  alike.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist be  a  bee-keeper,  for  it  is  easy  enough  to 
find  experts  who,  under  the  direction  of 
that  official,  will  carry  on  the  work.  In  Ohio 
the  regular  nursery  inspectors  so  far  have 
done  splendid  work  in  foul-brood  inspection, 
and  at  compa'atively  little  expense,  because 
the  same  railroad  and  hotel  bills  cover  both 
nursery  and  bee-inspeclion  work. — Ed.] 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


Spacing  Danzeabaker  Frames  Wider  Apart;  Glass 
Hive-covers. 

In  your  answer  to  X.,  p.  597,  Sept.  15,  on  spacing 
closed-end  frames,  I  was  surprised  that  you  who 
have  an  answer  for  any  thing  fell  down  as  you  di-J. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  your  metal  spacers  In 
the  middle,  nail  them  on  the  frames,  and — there  you 
are:  no  tilting  and  no  waiting  to  get  them  all  in  be- 
fore putting  in  any  comb-spacer. 

My  cover  to  hive  or  super  I  think  away  ahead  of 
any  thing  you  advertise.  It  is  a  pane  of  glass  14x17. 
with  VA  s.  %  rim  grooved  close  to  one  edge  for  the 
glass  on  top  of  this  1%  piece.  Breaking  over  the 
joints  at  the  corners  is  a  rim  IxYz.  nailed  to  the  oth- 
er, giving  aspace  of  h  in.,  in  addition  to  hive-space. 
This  arrangement  beats  the  Hill  device:  and  in  in- 
troducing a  caged  queen,  ample  room  is  provided 
in  which  to  lay  her,  and  you  can  -see  what  is  going 
on  too.  Xine  times  out  often,  with  this  view  of  any 
hive  or  super  there  is  no  need  of  opening  a  hive  at 
all.  These  glass  covers  cost  less  than  your  boards. 
A  box  of  glass  with  30  panes,  delivered,  costs  S'i.SO, 
or  a  trifle  over  8  cts.  per  gla.ss.  In  a  box  this  year 
there  were  no  broken  ones  at  all. 

Woburn,  Mass.  E.  C.  Newell. 

[Your  plan  of  spacing  Danzenbaker  frames  fur- 
ther apart  is  excellent:  but  there  is  one  other  thing 
we  did  not  mention,  and  which  you  apparently 
overlooked:  namel.v,  when  you  space  clo.sed-end 
Danzenbaker  frames  apart  so  that  the  bees  can  go 
between  them,  you  will  encounter  a  serious  diffi- 
culty: and  that  is,  the  bees  will  glue  the  space  back 
of  the  frames  to  the  end  of  the  hive.  When  the  clos- 
ed ends  of  the  frames  come  in  contact,  the  bees  can 
only  reach  the  crack  that  separates  the  frames,  but 
can  not  get  at  the  space  behind  the  frames.  If  you 
will  try  your  plan  in  a  regular  Danzenbaker  hive, 
we  think  you  will  be  disgusted  with  it  after  you 
have  used  it  a  couple  of  seasons.  It  would  work 
satisfactorily  enough  for  a  couple  of  months,  per- 
haps. 

In  the  same  way.  propolis  would  besmear  the 
glass  covers  so  that  they  would  soon  be  opaque. 
The  great  objectien  to  glass  is  its  coldness.  It  car- 
ries away  too  much  oi  the  heat  of  the  cluster  to  the 
outside  corners  and  edges  of  the  hive.  Glass  is  a 
splendid  conductor  of  heat,  while  wood  is  one  of 
the  very  best  non-conductors.  Aside  from  that, 
glass  is  too  fragile  for  use  in  the  cover  of  a  hive. 
Try  a  few  of  them  before  you  adopt  them  on  a  large 
scale,  and  we  think  you  will  see  that  they  are  not 
very  satisfactory. — Ed.] 


Beginners'  Questions. 

1.  Is  there  any  objection  to  painting  hives  with 
yellow  ocher? 

2.  In  double-walled  hives,  which  is  considered  bet- 
ter— a  dead-air  space  or  packing? 

3.  Will  a  full  colony  work  as  well  with  a  queen- 
cell  as  with  a  laying  queen? 

4.  Which  of  the  following  would  you  advise  for 
one  who  wishes  to  produce  extracted  honey  with  as 
little  swarming  as  possible?  The  Jumbo  brood  hive, 
the  twelve-frame  Langstroth.  or  the  ten-frame  l>ang- 
stroth,  and  enlarge  the  brood-chamber  with  a  shal- 
low extracted-super. 

5.  What  is  the  best  way  to  give  a  colony  run  for 
extracted  honey  an  upper  entrance? 

6.  In  supplying  a  colony  with  a  cell,  how  long  a 
time  should  elapse  after  removing  the  queen  before 
giving  the  cell? 

7.  Is  there  a  double-walled  hive  with  a  loose  bot- 
tom on  the  market? 

Peninsula,  O.,  Oct,  10.  A.  C.  Ames. 

[1.  If  you  never  expect  to  paint  with  any  other 
paint,  yellow  ocher  will  be  all  right,  perhaps:  but 
you  could  never  put  any  other  kind  of  paint  over 
it,  as  It  is  so  hard  that  oil  will  not  penetrate  it 
enough  to  make  ordinary  paint  hold.  Wood  primed 
with  yellow  ocher  is  unfit  for  ordinary  painting. 

2.  We  have  always  considered  the  double-walled 
hives  in  which  packing  material  is  used  superior  to 
a  dead-air-spaced  hive,  lor  the  reason  that  It  Is  diffi- 


cult to  make  an  air-spaced  hive  that,  after  a  few 
years,  will  not  crack,  open  up  at  the  joints,  etc,  let- 
ting in  drafts.  Futhermore,  packing  material  serves 
to  hold  the  heat  to  some  extent,  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  this  is  quite  an  advantage. 

3.  A  colony  will  not  work  as  well  with  a  queen- 
cell  as  with  a  laying  queen.  A  virgin  is  better  than 
a  cell,  but  still  not  as  good  as  a  laying  queen,  so  far 
as  the  working  of  the  colony  is  concerned, 

4.  All  things  considered,  we  would  recommend 
the  ten-frame  Langstroth  hive,  either  the  single- 
walled  or  double-walled  pattern,  depending  on 
whether  the  bees  are  to  be  wintered  in  a  cellar  or 
out  of  doors  on  their  summer  stands. 

5.  The  best  way  to  provide  an  upper  entrance  is 
to  slide  the  first  super  above  the  brood-chamber 
forward  enougn  to  leave  a  space  between  the  ends 
of  the  brood-chamber  and  super.  If  an  entrance  at 
the  back  is  not  desired,  a  strip  may  be  nailed  over 
it  at  that  part. 

6.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  could  not  place  a 
cell  in  a  hive  immediately  after  destroying  the  old 
queen.  By  the  time  the  young  queen  emerges  the 
bees  will  realize  their  queenlessness  enough  so  that 
they  will  be  apt  to  treat  the  new  comer  kindly.  If 
the  queen  has  been  destroyed  several  days  before, 
however,  no  pasteboard  need  be  left  over  the  candy. 

7.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  are  now  making  a 
double-walled  chafl-packed  hive  with  a  loo.se  bot- 
tom.—Ed,] 

Wintering  Over  a  Surplus  of  Extra  Queens;  is  Pol- 
len Needed  in  the  Winter? 

1.  Is  there  any  possible  way  that  queens  might  be 
wintered  with  a  colony  of  bees?  Could  not  some 
kind  of  cage  be  constructed  out  of  excluding  zinc 
so  that  the  bees  might  pass  in  and  out  as  they  pleas- 
ed, and  yet  the  queens  would  be  confined  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  rivals? 

2.  Can  drones  from  laying  workers  fertilize 
queens? 

3.  When  bees  carry  pollen.  Is  It  always  a  sign  that 
a  queen  is  present? 

4.  What  are  the  objections  to  beet  sugar  for  win- 
ter feed?  what  are  the  methods  for  discriminating? 

5.  Do  bees  carry  pollen  and  honey  at  the  same 
trip? 

6.  I  cured  my  bees  of  American  foul  brood  .Sept. 
1,  by  the  McEvoy  plan,  taking  combs  and  every 
thing  away  from  them.  I  have  fed  them  up  for  win- 
ter; but  what  will  they  do  without  pollen?  Can 
they  get  enough  before  wint'-r?  and  will  they  be 
able  to  live  until  spring  without  It?  Would  you 
advise  artificial  pollen? 

7.  Can  the  combs  upon  which  the  bees  have  died 
In  the  winter  from  starvation  or  freezing  be  used 
again  with  safety?  If  so,  how  can  the  bees  that  are 
lodged  in  the  cells  heads  foremost  be  gotten  out? 

Florence,  Xeb.,  Oct.  11.  A.  C.  Hansen. 

[1.  We  do  not  believe  you  would  find  it  practical 
to  attempt  wintering  a  surplus  of  queens  in  nur- 
sery-cages, for.  somehow  or  other,  the  extra  queens 
die.  probably  because  they  are  not  taken  care  of  by 
the  bees.  If  you  have  an  ideal  cellar,  and  are  .bill- 
ing to  spend  the  time,  you  will  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty In  wintering  surplus  queens  if  you  form  a 
lot  of  nuclei  and  winter  the  queens  in  them.  Some- 
times the  results  are  unsatisfactory:  but  If  you  are 
careful  we  think  you  can  succeed. 

2.  It  is  a  disputed  point  as  to  whether  drones  from 
laying  workers  are  capable  of  fertilizing  a  queen  or 
whether  they  are  the  equal  of  drones  reared  under 
the  average  normal  circumstances.  Since  there  is 
a  lack  of  positive  proof,  the  safest  way  is  not  to  use 
such  drones.  They  are  usually  undersized  any  way, 
on  account  of  having  been  reared  in  worker-cells. 

:3.  When  bees  carry  pollen  it  is  usually  a  sign  that 
there  is  a  laying  queen,  but  not  always,  as  occasion- 
al bees  might  bring  in  pollen:  but  usually,  when  a 
colony  is  working  vigorously  bringing  in  pollen,  a 
queen  is  present. 

4.  In  this  country  we  can  rarely  be  sure  whether 
the  sugar  we  are  feeding  is  made  originall.y  from 
beets  or  sugar  cane:  and  as  long  as  we  never  make 
any  effort  to  find  out.  and  always  have  eood  results, 
we  think  that  the  beet  sugar  as  refined  and  put  on 
the  market  In  this  country  is  perfectly  safe. 

5.  There  is  no  reason  why  bees  may  not  carry  pol- 
len and  honey  on  the  same  trip.  Whether  they  do 
or  not.  we  don't  know. 

6.  It  would  be  better  if  you  could  secure  combs  of 
pollen  from  .some  other  colonies,  and  give  to  such 
colonies  as  have  none.    The  bees  will  be  very  slow 
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about  starting  brood-rearing  unless  you  do  this,  or 
supply  artiiiclal  pollen.  No  pollen  will  be  needed 
during  winter. 

7.  If  the  bees  died  merel  from  starvation  or  freez- 
ing, the  combs  could  be  used  again  with  safety:  but 
it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the  colonies  had  not 
been  weakened  by  some  such  disease  as  foul  brood, 
which  caused  them  to  succumb  to  the  cold.  In 
cases  where  you  can  not  be  positive,  it  pays  to  melt 
up  the  comb  and  substitute  full  sheets  of  comb 
foundation.  This  Is  not  an  expensive  process,  for 
the  wax  you  will  get  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
new  foundation,  although,  of  course,  it  will  not  pay 
you  for  your  labor  of  rendering  the  combs.  Ordi- 
narily, you  do  not  need  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
dead  bees  in  the  cells,  as  the  colonies  to  which  you 
give  the  combs  will  take  care  of  them  unless  you 
give  too  many  to  some  one  colony. — Ed.] 


Labeling  Honey  to  Conform  to  the  National  Pure- 
food  Law. 

In  regard  to  the  pure-food  law,  will  it  be  necessa- 
ry to  state  the  source  or  the  particular  bloom  from 
which  honey  is  gathered?  P^or  instance,  I  have 
honey  gathered  from  white  clover  and  aster,  and 
probably  a  trace  of  honey-dew.  Will  it  be  right  for 
me  to  ship  honey  and  guarantee  it  to  be  all  gather- 
ed by  the  bees?  Will  it  be  proper  to  tag  each  pack- 
age going  to  the  same  firm? 

Cornishville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5.  G.  W.  Morris. 

[In  shipping  honey  in  original  packages  it  is  not 
necessary  to  label  them:  but  If  the  original  pack- 
ages or  small  retail  packages  are  labeled  at  all,  no 
misstatement  should  be  made.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
state  the  source  of  the  houey;  but  the  producer 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  label  alfalfa  honey  as 
basswood,  nor  buckwheat  as  heartsease.  If  the 
honey  Is  largely  from  white  clover,  with  a  very  llt- 
from  aster  and  a  bare  trace  of  honey-dew,  it  would 
be  legitimate,  we  should  say,  to  label  the  honey  as 
"white  clover,"  for  that  is  practically  what  it  Is; 
but  if  the  aster  and  the  honey-dew  both  give  their 
own  flavor  —  particularly  so  If  It  can  be  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  coiisumer — you  had  better  label  it 
just  what  It  Is,  "  White  clover,  with  a  trace  of  aster 
and  honey-dew."  But  rather  than  do  that  we  would 
recommend  putting  on  simjjly  the  words  "  Pure  ex- 
tracted honey,"  without  mentioning  the  source.  To 
say  any  thing  about  honey-dew  at  all,  when  there 
Is  only  a  trace  of  It  (not  affecting  the  flavor),  would 
only  prejudice  the  consumer  against  It.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  when  there  is  a 
sufflclent  quantity  of  honey-dew  In  any  honey  It 
must  not  be  sold  for  pure  extracted  honey.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  would  have  to  be  labeled  as  "  honey- 
dew  honey."  It  would  hardly  do  to  sell  this  for  re- 
tall  consumption,  and  we  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend selling  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  —  that 
Is,  for  the  bakery  trade.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
tag  any  package  of  honey  if  the  package  Is  original 
and  your  letter  of  description  concerning  the  hon- 
ey specifies  exactly  what  the  honey  is.  For  exam- 
ple, if  you  are  selling  John  Jones  &  Co.  white  clo- 
ver with  a  little  aster  in  it,  and  a  trace  of  honey- 
dew,  you  had  better.  In  your  correspondence,  state 
this  just  as  it  is.  If  your  letters  do  not  misrepresent 
in  any  particular  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
tag  the  packages:  but  when  selling  to  consinners  it 
is  advisable  to  put  on  some  sort  of  label. — Ed.] 


Putting  Wire  Cloth  over  the  Entrance  of  Cellared 
Bees. 

Last  Saturday,  Oct.  29,  1  took  ray  bees  In,  as  the 
nights  are  very  frosty,  and  the  winds  are  cold  in  the 
day  time.  The  weight  of  the  hive  was  50  lbs.,  and  I 
think  It  must  contain  enough  honey  to  winter 
them  indoors;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you 
as  to  what  you  think  of  my  way  of  packing,  and  If 
you  think  I  had  better  return  the  colony  to  Its  sum- 
mer stand.  I  have  a  cement  room  in  my  cellar.  It 
was  cemented  four  years  ago,  so  It  must  be  dry.  I 
took  the  hive  in  and  stood  it  in  a  corner,  not  touch- 
ing the  wall  on  any  side.  It  has  two  windows — one 
at  either  end — which  are  darkened.  It  is  under  the 
sitting-room  where  we  have  a  fire  most  of  the  time. 
1  took  a  super  and  nailed  a  burlap  In  It  so  that  It 
would  be  about  an  Inch  from  the  frames.  I  filled 
this  with  dry  maple  leaves  and  placed  it  over  the 
frames.  I  laid  another  double  thickness  of  burlap 
on  top,  and  then  nailed  a  jjiece  of  wire  screen 
across  the  entrance  of  the  hive.    I  thought  they 


would  be  all  right;  but  the  bees  are  never  quiet.  I 
have  gone  down  to  listen;  and.  although  the  room 
Is  quite  dark,  I  can  hear  them  at  that  screen  trying 
to  get  out.  The  temperature  of  the  room  Monday 
was  48°,  and  will  be  45  about  all  winter.  Is  It  right 
the  bees  should  be  so  fussy,  or  had  I  better  put  them 
outdoors  and  freeze  them  to  sleep?  I  greatly  desire 
to  winter  them. 

Athol,  Mass.,  Nov.  2.  R.  E.  Baker. 

[Your  manner  of  putting  bees  in  the  cellar  is  all 
right  with  this  exception:  It  will  not  do  to  use  wire 
cloth  over  the  entrance.  Get  that  oflf  as  soon  as 
you  can.  The  bees  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  out.  Then,  furthermore,  we  fear  your  cellar  Is 
not  dark  enough.  The  temperature  must  not  go 
higher  than  45°  much  of  the  time.  If  you  shut  the 
bees  In  with  wire  cloth  they  will  attempt  to  get  out 
and  make  a  perfect  uproar  In  the  hive,  when.  If  the 
entrance  is  free,  they  will  crawl  out  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  cool,  and  go  back  again;  but  the  cellar 
must  be  kept  very  dark. 

In  a  climate  such  as  you  have  in  Massachusetts  It 
Is  a  question  whether  you  would  not  do  better  to 
put  your  bees  outdoors.  Cellar  wintering  will  not 
work  very  well  in  a  mild  climate.  It  must  be  con- 
tinuously cold  for  two  or  three  months.  It  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  have  a  double-walled  hive. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  get  a  new  hive  you  ought  to 
have  a  winter  case  or  some  sort  of  protection  over 
the  single-walled  hive  outdoors. — Ed.] 


That  Sour  Smell  Due  to  Freshly  Gathered  Gold- 
enrod  Honey;  the  Fine  Quality  of  Golden- 
rod  After  it  is  Ripened. 

I  notice  a  communication  from  D.  F.  Miller,  Wil- 
klnsburg.  Pa.,  p.  670.  He  seems  to  be  puzzled  by  a 
sour  smell  from  his  hives.  This  sour  smell  Is  from 
the  goldenrod.  We  have  It  every  fall  when  the 
bees  are  working  on  that  plant.  When  the  flow 
ceases  he  will  notice  it  no  more.  The  goldenrod  Is 
one  of  our  main  sources  for  a  fall  flow.  It  is  very 
abundant  In  this  vicinity.  The  bees  generally  fill 
one  or  more  supers  from  this  plant.  Somebody  re- 
marked to  me  about  the  rank  smell  the  bees  emit- 
ted while  at  work  on  It.  He  said  they  would  not 
care  for  honey  made  from  a  plant  that  smelled  like 
that.  Don't  you  worry  about  that.  The  bees  are 
good  enough  chemists  to  take  all  the  smell  out  and 
make  delicious  honey  that  will  make  your  mouth 
water  a  little  later.  People  have  asked  me  to  keep 
goldenrod  honey  for  them  in  preference  to  any  oth- 
er. It  makes  a  fine  light-amber  honey  of  exquisite 
flavor  and  good  body. 

I  have  a  little  joke  on  one  of  our  near  neighbors 
who  noticed  this  smell  when  the  goldenrod  was  at 
its  best.  She  thought  it  came  from  the  chicken- 
house,  as  they  keep  both  bees  and  chickens.  Call- 
ing the  man  one  day  she  told  him  the  chicken- 
house  needed  cleaning.  He  protested,  saying  it  was 
as  clean  as  he  could  make  It.  Not  noticing  any 
improvement  she  went  and  inspected  the  chicken- 
house  and  found  it  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  Continu- 
ing to  get  a  whifl  of  the  smell  through  the  open 
window  she  searched  around  the  house,  through 
every  closet,  and  around  the  sink,  but  could  not 
make  out  where  it  came  from  until  she  went  out 
near  the  bees,  when  she  said  to  herself,  "  It  must 
come  from  those  bees."  When  I  asked  her  one  day 
if  she  ever  noticed  It  she  told  me  her  experience, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

Stamford,  Ct.,  Nov.  4.  E.  Vanderwerkin. 


Bees  on  Shares;  a  Peculiar  Situation. 

I  write  to  you  for  advice.  A  friend  and  myself 
bought  five  colonies  of  bees  last  spring  for  83.00 
apiece,  each  paying  half:  also  each  was  to  do  half 
of  the  work,  but  my  friend  went  back  o.i  me.  He 
left  his  half  of  the  work  for  me  to  do,  principally 
because  he  can  not  handle  bees.  Now  what  share 
should  I  have  if  I  do  all  the  work  next  year?  The 
expenses  are  equally  divided.  I  have  my  idea  of 
what  per  cent  I  should  receive;  but  he,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  will  neither  give  nor  take  for  the  bee.s,  nor 
does  he  want  to  give  me  a  per  cent  for  doing  the 
work. 

Toledo,  O.  F.  R.  Pettys. 

[It  is  the  usual  rule,  when  liees  are  kept  on  shares, 
for  one  party  to  furnish  all  the  bees,  hives,  and 
equipment,  and  the  other  furnish  all  the  labor.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  both  share  equally  in  the 
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honey  crop,  and  both  share  in  the  expense  of  ship- 
ping-cases, honey-cans,  etc.,  necessary  to  hold  the 
crop.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  fair  solu- 
tion of  your  difficulty  would  be  for  the  other  party, 
inasmuch  as  he  Is  afraid  of  the  bees,  to  buy  your 
half  of  the  bees  and  you  do  all  the  work,  under  the 
usual  form  of  contract.  In  case  the  other  party 
will  not  agree  to  this,  we  would  advise  you  to  buy 
his  share,  in  which  case  you  would  talie  the  whole 
crop. — Ed.]  

Can  Bees  be  Wintered  on  Candy  Alone  ? 

C^an  bees  be  wintered  on  candy  alone?  Would  it 
do  to  lay  it  on  top  of  the  frames?  Would  the  hard 
glassy  kfnd  be  better,  as  it  contains  less  moisture — 
made  without  stirring?  For  wintering  purposes 
solely,  what  do  you  think  of  pouring  it  into  the 
frames  (not  combs),  and  hanging  them  In  the  hive? 

St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  Nov.  8.  J.  H.  Burns. 

[Bees  can  be  wintered  on  candy  alone.  The  usu- 
al plan  is  to  place  cakes  of  hard  candy  on  top  of  the 
frames,  then  cover  the  brood-nest  with  quilts  or 
other  warm  packing.  There  is  not  much  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  feeding  value  between  hard  glassy  can- 
dy and  that  which  is  opaque  as  the  result  of  stir- 
ring. There  is  less  waste  with  the  hard  candy,  for 
the  reason  that  no  particles  rattle  down  between 
the  frames  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  candy. 

Years  ago  our  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  wintered  a  good 
many  colonies  successfully  by  pouring  hot  candy 
into  empty  brood-frames.  When  cold  and  hard, 
these  frames  were  inserted,  one  on  each  side  of  a" 
cluster  of  bees.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 
Where  there  are  no  combs  of  sealed  stores,  the  giv- 
ing of  candy  is  the  only  way  to  furnish  food  during 
midwinter.  Syrup  has  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  bees  at  the  very  time  when  they  should 
be  in  their  winter  sleep. — Ed.] 


Do  Bees  have  Organs  that  Correspond  to  Ears  in 
Other  Animals?  Stingless  Bees. 

I  have  read  considerable  literature  on  bee  cul- 
ture, and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  thing  mentioned 
about  the  hearing  of  bees.  Their  organs  of  taste, 
sight,  and  feeling  are  conspicuous  enough  for  all. 
Do  bees  have  microscopic  ears  of  any  kind?  If  so. 
where  can  they  be  found?  It  has  seemed  strange 
that,  if  bees  possess  ears,  nobody  has  said  any  thing 
about  the  matter.  Yet  the  little  creatures  are  very 
sensitive  to  vibrations,  such  as  a  single  tap  on  the 
side  of  a  hive  at  night,  which  will  sometimes  stop 
the  buzz  of  the  entire  colony,  and,  for  a  few  seconds 
at  least,  they  become  as  '"  still  as  a  mouse,"  seem- 
ingly listening. 

Please  advise  what  you  co'nsider  the  right  pitch 
for  a  hive  —  how  much  lower  the  front  should  be 
than  the  back. 

Have  there  been  any  further  investigations  re- 
garding stingless  bees  since  those  of  W.  K.  Morri- 
son in  1906?  Were  any  of  the  species  found  desira- 
ble for  or  adaptable  to  the  United  States? 

Canastota,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7.  C.  W.  Wilson. 

[The  question  of  whether  bees  hear,  or  whether 
they  receive  impressions  in  some  other  way,  is  a 
mooted  one  among  scientists.  Nothing  has  been 
found  that  coriesponds  to  the  ears  in  ordinary  ani- 
mals, although  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  an- 
tennse  may  serve  the  purpose  in  some  way.  We 
know  this:  Bees  are  very  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  any 
vibration:  that  loud  shouting  in  a  bee-cellar  will 
bring  back  a  response  from  the  bees;  but  as  sound 
always  produces  sound-waves  in  the  air,  the  bees 
may  get  the  effect  of  the  sound  by  a  concussion  on 
their  bodies  or  their  antennse. 

The  bottom  should  slope  down  toward  the  front 
at  a  pitch  of  about  Vi  inch  to  the  foot. 

There  have  been  no  late  reports  on  stingless  bees 
since  those  referred  to  by  W.  IC.  Morrison  in  190(i. — 
Kd.]  

Propolis-poisoning;  a  Possible  Explanation  for  the 
Cause. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Parker,  as  related  un- 
der the  caption,  "A  Case  of  Propolis-poisoning,"  in 
CiLEANiNGs  for  Oct.  15.  interested  me  not  a  little. 
In  the  summer  of  1891  I  began  my  experience  in 
apiculture  in  a  canyon  about  15  miles  from  here. 
Ere  long  I  was  troubled  with  an  eruption  on  the 
hands,  which,  at  first,  I  attributed  to  contact  with 
poison  oak.  At  times  the  fingers  were  greatly 
swollen,  and  no  satisfactory  treatment  could  be 


found.  I  soon  noticed  that,  whenever  I  opened  a 
few  hives  and  daubed  my  fingers  with  propolis, 
there  was  another  attack  of  the  poison.  This  oc- 
curred every  year.  Having  often  seen  bees  collect- 
ing nectar  from  the  poison  oak  I  concluded  that 
the  cause  of  the  ailment  was  thus  explained.  Both 
honey  and  propolis  seemed  to  transmit  the  dread- 
ed poison.  In  localities  free  from  poison  oak  I  no- 
ticed no  ill  effects.  I  have  never  met  another  apia- 
rist afflicted  in  a  like  manner. 
Banning,  Cal.,  Oct.  2:^.  S.  C.  Lord. 

[It  is  entirely  possible  for  propolis  to  carry  poison 
from  any  poisonous  tree  or  plant.  Our  correspond- 
ent is  probably  right  in  his  surmise  of  the  source  of 
the  poison.  The  following  suggests  a  possible  rem- 
edy.— Ed.] 


Propolis-poisoning  and  a  Remedy. 

On  page  668,  Oct.  15,  you  speak  of  a  case  of  pro- 
polis-poisoning. I.  too,  have  had  several  attacks  of 
the  same  thing.  I  had  some  old  diseased  combs 
that  had  not  been  used  for  seven  to  ten  years,  and 
after  cleaning  the  frames  of  propolis  I  have  con- 
tracted the  disease.  My  hands,  wrists,  and  face 
would  itch  and  burn  the  same  as  C.  R.  Parker  tells 
about;  and  after  trying  doctors  and  different  rem- 
edies I  found  that  sweet  siJirits  of  niter  would  kill 
the  poison  in  two  or  three  applications,  and  leave 
the  skin  in  perfect  order.  Just  bathe  the  parts  a 
few  times.  It  is  very  cooling,  and  is  the  best  reme- 
dy for  poison  Ivy  also. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  H.  W.  Pallies. 


Shall  we  Leave  the  Honey  in  the  Supers  on  All 
Winter? 

About  what  time  should  the  honey  in  the  supers 
be  taken  off?  I  removed  all  of  the  honey  in  them 
some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  and  some  of  the  colo- 
nies have  about  filled  them  up  again,  while  others 
seem  to  be  a  little  weak.  What  would  be  the  re- 
sults should  I  leave  the  honey  on  these  last-named 
hives  for  winter  feed? 

Goodland,  Ind.,  Oct.  31.  M.  L.  Humston. 

[We  would  take  ofT  all  honey  from  the  hives  in 
the  upper  stories  or  supers.  When  doing  so,  be 
sure  there  are  stores  enough  in  the  brood-nest  be- 
low. There  should  be  not  less  than  25  lbs.  for  out- 
door wintering,  and  15  lbs.  for  indoor  wintering.  It 
would,  perhaps,  do  no  harm  to  leave  the  honey  and 
the  supers  on  all  winter;  but  we  would  advise  tak- 
ing it  off  provided  you  have  enough  in  the  brood- 
nest.  If  you  have  any  weak  colonies  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  unite  them  with  some  stronger  stock. 
For  particulars  regarding  this,  see  p.  644  of  our  is- 
sue for  Oct.  15.— Ed.] 


Not  2000  Tons  of  Sugar,  but  2000  Tons  of  Beets, 

Mr.  i?oo<.— An.swering  the  letter  of  inquiry  from 
your  proof-reader,  I  will  say  that  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  2000  tons  per  day  was  2000  tons  of  beets 
used;  but  even  that  is  a  little  more  than  the  average 
used.  The  superintendent  tells  me  this  morning 
that  the  average  output  of  the  factory  for  the  sugar 
campaign  (which  is  from  two  to  four  months)  is 
5000  sacks  every  24  hours,  or  250  tons  per  day  of  24 
hours;  the  yearly  output  is  irom  35  to  40  million 
pounds. 

Colorado  has  twelve  sugar-factories.  Several  of 
them  have  only  half  the  capacity  of  this  one;  but 
you  can  see  that  she  easily  stands  first  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar.  The  sugar  content  of  the 
beets  here  is  about  16  per  cent. 

Longmont,  Colo.,  Nov.  4.  M.  A.  CJill. 


Langstroth  versus  Some  Other  Frame. 

Please  tell  me  which  frame  Alexander  used  and 
which  one  does  Doolittle  now  use?  What  frame 
would  you  recommend  for  this  locality? 

Loudonville,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4.s^a    fJ.  A.  Norris. 

[Mr.  G.  M.  Doolittle  formerly  'used  the  Clallup 
frame,  WVx  x  \\hi  outside  measure;  but  he  has  since 
changed  to  the  Langstroth,  if  we  are  correct.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Alexander  used  a  frame  slightly  deeper  and 
a  little  shorter  than  the  Langstroth;  but  he  said  to 
the  writer  once  that,  if  he  were  to  start  again,  he 
would  adopt  the  regular  standard  Langstroth  size. 
Pi-actically  all  of  the  large  producers  in  the  coun- 
try are  using  the  Langstroth  frame.— Ed.] 
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What  to  Do  when  You  are  Not  Sure  that  a  Colo- 
ny has  a  Queen;  Uniting;  Wintering 
Indoors  or  Outdoors, 

I  am  a  beginner  in  bee  culture,  and  have  had 
several  puzzling  experiences,  and  so  I  write  for  ad- 
vice. 

1.  One  colony  which  did  well  early  in  the  season 
was  found  in  August  with  no  brood  except  drone 
brood,  and  the  bees  carried  the  larvee  out  as  soon 
as  they  hatched.  This  drone  brood  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  combs,  and  in  cells  previously  occupied 
by  worker  brood.  I  began  liberal  feeding,  without 
any  result  except  that  the  bees  allowed  the  drones 
to  live.  When  first  discovered,  the  colony  had  a 
number  of  very  large  Queen-cells,  rich  in  royal  jel- 
ly, but  without  any  eggs.  I  never  could  find  the 
queen.  I  put  the  hive  over  another  colony,  with 
newspapers  between,  and  moved  it  off  again  in  a 
week,  and  did  that  a  second  time.  By  so  doing  I  so 
reduced  the  colony  that  only  a  mere  handful  re- 
mained, and  robbers  finished  them  one  day.  Please 
tell  me  the  trouble,  and  what  I  should  have  done. 
Worker  bees  do  not  lay  in  every  cell,  do  they?  1 
tried  giving  them  a  frame  of  young  brood  and  eggs, 
but  no  queen-cells  were  started. 

2.  Another  colony  with  a  young  queen  was  found 
with  several  sealed  queen-cells  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  no  other  brood,  and  I  could  find 
no  queen.  I  gave  them  some  of  that  drone  brood. 
They  allowed  the  drones  to  live.  After  a  week  I 
looked,  and  the  queen-cells  seemed  to  have  hatch- 
ed, but  I  could  not  find  any  queens  or  drones.  I 
had  ted  sugar  syrup  in  the  mean  time.  The  colony 
is  .strong  in  bees.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  been 
afraid  to  unite  for  fear  there  might  be  virgin  queens 
which  would  kill  the  queens  of  another  colony. 

3.  A  colony  having  a  very  fine  prolific  three-year- 
old  queen  has  to-day  a  sealed  queen-cell,  sealed 
worker  brood,  young  larvse,  and  eggs:  but  I  can  not 
find  the  queen.  This  colony  has  made  no  previous 
attempt  to  requeen.    Please  tell  me  what  to  do. 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  colony  safe  for  wintering 
in  a  cellar? 

5.  What  kind  of  arrangement  or  cover  is  best  for 
bees  wintered  in  a  cellar? 

6.  Would  you  consider  it  safe  to  attempt  to  win- 
ter No.  2  as  it  is? 

7.  Should  I  ascertain  for  a  certainty  whether  or 
not  each  colony  has  a  queen  before  putting  them  in 
the  center? 

Richland  Center,  Wis.,  Oct.  13.         Subsckibbr. 

[1.  We  should  judge  that  this  colony  had  a  fertile 
worker.  The  fact  that  you  could  find  no  queen  of 
any  sort  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  old  one 
must  have  died,  and  that  the  colony,  failing  to 
raise  a  regular  queen  in  her  place,  degenerated  into 
one  of  fertile  workers.  Of  course,  the  bees  would 
save  the  drones  after  you  began  feeding.  We  usually 
recommend  giving  to  a  fertile-worker  colony  a 
good  ripe  queen-cell.  If  they  destroy  that,  give 
them  another.  Giving  a  frame  or  two  of  good 
brood  will  impart  new  life  and  blood  to  the  dis- 
couraged survivors:  and  if  you  give  a  ripe  queen- 
cell  at  the  same  time,  you  will  usually  cure  the 
trouble. 

2.  This  looks  as  if  the  colony  lost  its  queen,  and 
the  bees  began  rearing  cells  from  the  eggs  or  young 
larvEe  that  were  left.  After  one  of  the  virgins 
hatched  she  would  immediately  or  very  soon  pro- 
ceed to  destroy  the  other  cells.  She  might  have 
been  lost  in  a  mating-trip  after  killing  off  all  her 
possible  rivals,  and  left  the  colony  hopelessly 
queenless.  However,  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  virgin  five  or  six  days  old.  If  you  were  to 
look  again  you  might  find  a  queen:  but  in  late  fall 
she  might  not  lay,  or  until  next  spring.  In  unit- 
ing, one  will  usually  have  a  surplus  of  queens:  and 
the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  some  weak  colony  that 
has  a  queen  with  a  strong  one  that  is  possibly 
queenless.  If  the  stronger  one  has  a  queen  it  will 
be  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  between 
the  two  queens,  for  there  will  be  a  royal  battle  end- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  one  or  the  other.  We 
would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  unite  this  colony  to 
another  one  having  a  queen.  If  one  of  theui  is 
queenless,  or  if  both  have  a  queen,  the  matter  will 
take  care  of  itself  in  either  case.  Proceeding  on 
this  policy  it  Is  not  necessary  to  hunt  either  queen 
unless  there  is  a  choice  between  them. 

3.  This  colony  is  a  good  deal  like  the  one  referred 
to  in  No.  2.  The  old  queen  possibly  failed  or  died. 
If  the  young  virgin  by  this  time  has  not  begun  to 
lay,  or  did  not  lay  this  fall,  unite  her  colony  with 
a  stronger  one  that  surely  has  a  queen. 


4.  This  depends  on  localities.  In  your  climate  we 
would  not  attempt  to  winter  outdoors  less  than 
eight  frames  pretty  well  covered  with  bees:  and 
even  then  it  would  be  better  to  winter  indoors.  If 
you  have  a  dry  cellar  with  a  uniform  temperature, 
capable  of  proper  ventilation  at  times,  you  could 
winter  four,  five,  and  six  frame  colonies. 

5.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the 
cellar.  In  indoor  wintering  it  does  not  make  so 
much  difference  what  sort  of  cover  is  used.  Many 
use  just  an  ordinary  quilt:  others  use  the  summer 
cover,  which  the  bees  seal  down.  In  the  latter  case 
the  entrance  should  be  full  width  at  least,  and,  if 
possible,  it  would  be  better  if  the  hive  were  raised 
up  at  the  front  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  about  two 
inches  by  the  full  width  of  the  hive. 

6.  We  would  not  attempt  to  winter  No.  2  (nor  No 
3,  for  that  matter)  as  they  are.  Better  unite  them 
with  other  bees  that  have  a  queen. 

7.  It  is  wise  to  see  that  every  colony  is  supplied 
with  a  queen  before  it  goes  into  winter  quarters. 
As  a  general  thing  the  queenless  colonies  are  the 
first  to  die  in  winter  or  in  the  spring.  The  chancss- 
are  far  better,  in  other  words,  if  every  colony  has  a 
good  queen.— Ed.] 


Location  of  Bees  in  a  Fruit- orchard;  Mortality  of 
Bees  Near  a  Body  of  Water,  etc. 

1.  Would  you  advise  me  to  put  my  20  colonies  of 
■  bees  In  one  place  together,  rather  than  distribute 

them  over  the  whole  orchard?    I  am  manager  of  a 
fruit-orchard. 

2.  Is  it  a  great  disadvantage  that  my  apiary  is  lo- 
cated near  the  Zviider  Zee  (Southern  Sea)?  The  dis- 
tance between  the  sea  and  the  hives  is  about  800 
yards  from  the  east  side,  and  500  yards  from  the 
south  side;  but  the  ground  between  the  sea  and  the 
apiary  is  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  a  kind  of 
rape  seed  that  yields  much  honey  lor  about  three 
weeks  before  the  main  honey-flow. 

3.  Would  you  advise  me  to  build  a  honey-hou.se 
near  my  bee-yard? 

4.  About  fixtures,  is  it  advisable  to  buy  a  power 
extracting-outfit  for  an  apiary  of  forty  colonies? 
Would  it  pay?  P.  Balk. 

Oosterleek  by  Hoorn,  Netherlands. 

[1.  It  will  not  make  very  much  difference  whether 
you  scatter  the  colonies  over  the  whole  apiary  or 
put  them  in  one  .spot  6  or  8  feet  apart. 

2.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  proximity  of  your 
bees  to  the  sea  can  have  any  very  serious  effect. 
While  it  is  true  that  some  of  them  might  be  lost  In 
flying  across  the  water,  yet  there  are  conditions 
like  this  all  over  the  United  .States,  and  in  such  lo- 
calities we  do  not  believe  the  mortality  will  amount 
to  so  very  much. 

3.  If  you  need  a  bee-house  we  would  advise  you  to 
put  it  in  the  center  of  your  apiary,  especially  if  you 
expect  to  do  your  extracting  in  it.  It  should  be  as 
near  the  center  as  possible  in  order  to  save  steps. 

4.  For  a  forty-colony  apiary  you  would  not  need 
any  power  extractor.  Such  an  outfit  is  not  needed 
except  where  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  colo- 
nies or  more.  A  two-frame  hand  power  extractor 
would  handle  such  a  yard  very  nicely.— Ed.] 


Propolis  Wanted  for  Varnish. 

Can  you  supply  propolis  free  from  beeswax? S. If 
so.  at  what  price?  1  am  anxious  to  make  u-se  of  It 
for  a  special  purpose.  If  you  are  not  able  to  supply 
it,  will  you  kindly  say  where  it  can  be  obtained  ?i-  ■; 

I  have  read  somewhere  that,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  woodware  in  household  use  in  Northern  Italy 
was  usually  varnished  with  propolis:  and  it  was 
claimed  that  certain  special  and  unusual  virtues 
were  attached  to  it.  If  you  know  where  I  can  ob- 
tain any  information  on  this  head  I  should  esteem 
it  very  much  it  you  would  let  me  know. 

Point  Loma,  Cal.  C.  Woodherd. 

[It  there  were  a  sufficient  demand  for  propolis  we 
are  sure  it  could  be  obtained:  but  we  fear,  however, 
it  would  be  too  high  in  )jrice  to  compete  against 
other  natural  gums.  If  there  were  a  sufficient  de- 
mand for  it,  and  the  price  warranted,  we  should 
soon  be  able  to  gather  quite  a  quantity.  Bait  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  honey-producer  would  be 
warranted  in  saving  it.  or  trying  to  scrape  it  from 
frames  and  hives,  unless  he  were  paid  at  least  $5.00 
per  lb.— Ed.] 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  oid  he  will  not  depart  from  it. — Pkov.  22:6. 

Thou  shalt  teach  these  words  diligently  unto  thy 
children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liestdown  and  when  thou  rlsest  up. 
— Deut.  6:7. 

A  few  days  ago  T  met  an  old  friend — one 
who  started  in  with  bees  about  the  time  I 
did,  some  forty  years  ago.  He  and  I  have 
been  quite  intimate  for  many  years,  but  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  some  time.  Just  a  few- 
days  ago  I  met  him  here  in  our  apiary.  By 
the  way,  I  think  I  had  quite  a  hltle  to  do 
with  his  yetiing  married  years  ago.  He  is 
quite  deaf,  and  rather  backward  about  get- 
ting acquainted;  but  I  urged  him,  as  usual, 
not  only  to  keep  bees,  but  to  have  a  wife 
and  some  children.  When  I  saw  this  bright 
little  boy  he  was  leading  by  the  hand  I  put 
out  my  hand  to  him  and  remarked,  "And 
this  is  your  boy,  is  it,  Mr.  D.?" 

"Oh,  no!  he  is  my  grandchild.''' 

And  this  reminded  me  once  more  of  how 
the  years  rush  by  as  M'e  get  along  in  the  TO's, 
and  we  almost  fail  to  notice  it.  By  the  way, 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  D. 
he  was  skeptically  inclined,  and  he  and  I 
had  some  long  talks  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. Well,  I  think  he  has  got  past  the  skep- 
tical age,  for  I  have  been  informed  that  his 
good  wife  is  quite  a  prominent  worker  in 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  their  locality.  Aii^ong 
other  things  I  said : 

"I  suppose  you  are  still  a  bee-keeper,  Mr. 
D.?" 

"Oh,  yes!  and  I  had  a  splendid  crop  of 
honey  last  season.  I  shall  keep  bees  as  long 
as  I  live. ' ' 

"And  are  you  still  reading  my  Home  talks 
in  Gleanings?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Root,  of  late  I  forget  every 
thing  I  read  so  quickly  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  try  to  read  much 
if  any  thing  lately,  and  on  that  account  I 
have  not  had  Gleanings  for  some  little 
time." 

At  the  above  we  both  laughed,  and  I  was 
just  wondering  how  many  other  people,  like 
my  good  frank  friend  D.,  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  while  getting  along  toward 
70.  I  suppose,  if  we  put  it  short,  he  meant 
that  every  thing  nowadays  "goes in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other." 

Well,  my  story  this  morning,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  it,  is  to  illustrate  this  very  point. 
A  few  days  ago  our  general  manager,  Mr. 
Calvert,  said  he  was  going  away  for  about 
two  weeks  to  attend  the  National  Council 
of  Congregational  Churches  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  missionary 
societies.     Well,  before  he  started  he  said: 

"  Father,  would  you  like  to  teach  my  Sun- 
day-school class  during  the  two  Sundays  T 
shall  be  away?" 


I  replied  at  once  that  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  take  the  class,  for  I  enjoy  teaching 
(especially  among  people  where  I  am  ac- 
quainted) better  than  any  thing  else,  and 
tliere  the  matter  ended. 

After  making  the  promise  I  forgot  all 
about  it;  and  when  the  first  Sunday  came 
I  went  and  sat  down  in  the  Men's  Brotlier- 
hood  class,  in  the  charge  of  our  pastor,  as 
honest  and  innocent  as  could  be.  When 
the  next  Sunday  came,  another  son-in-law, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Boyden,  came  and  said,  "Father, 
I  shall  have  to  be  a^ay  to-morrow;  and 
wouldn't  you  like  to  take  my  class  of  boys? 
They  are  very  good  boys,  and  well  behaved, 
except  Johnnie  Smith,  who  is  too  wideawake 
to  every  thing  that  is  going  on  to  stick  to 
business  very  much,  even  during  the  brief 
hour  of  Sunday-school." 

I  replied  as  before  that  I  would  really  en- 
joy teaching  his  class;  and,  so  far  as  Johnnie 
Smith  was  concerned,  I  said  he  was  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine,  and  I  was  sure  I  could 
keep  him  within  bounds.  And  then,  as  be- 
fore, I  entirely/  forgot  all  about  it. 

After  the  preaching  service  I  took  Mrs. 
Root  down  home  in  my  electric  automobile, 
and  was  just  starting  back  to  the  Brother- 
hood meeting  as  usual,  entirely  forgetting 
that  I  had  promised  to  teach  two  different 
classes  on  that  bright  Sunday.  Just  as  I 
was  starting  back,  however,  Huber  called 
me  across  the  way  and  said  something  as 
follows: 

"Father,  Johnnie  Smith  was  running 
your  electric  automobile  all  over  town  dur- 
ing preaching  service." 

I  stopped;  in  fact,  I  was  almost  stunned 
to  think  that  any  boy  should  take  my  auto- 
mobile without  leave,  and  especially  if  he 
ran  it  around  town  during  preaching  service. 
And  then  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  "John- 
nie Smith!  Johnnie  Smith!  What  was  it  I 
heard  about  Johnnie  Smith  not  long  ago?" 
And  then  I  said  to  myself,  "Why,  now  I 
do  recall  that  I  was  to  teach  Mr.  Boyden's 
class;"  and,  looking  at  my  watch,  I  said, 
"Why,  that  class  of  boys,  Johnnie  Smith 
among  them,  are  even  now  in  their  class 
waiting  for  their  teacher." 

I  can  not  remember  that  my  little  prayer, 
"Lord,  help,"  welled  up  within  my  heart, 
but  it  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  hurried 
back,  took  the  class,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  indeed  with  the  boys.  Johnnie  Smith 
was  especially  attentive,  and  showed  that 
he  understood  his  lesson,  and  he  w-as  really 
a  model  Sunday-school  boy.  In  closing  the 
lesson  I  said  something  like  this: 

"  Boys,  is  it  possible  that  any  one  of  you, 
with  your  bright  and  intelligent  faces  and 
neat  tidy  appearance,  will  ever  'go  to  the 
bad  '  ?  Will  any  one  of  you  ever  be  led  so 
far  astray  as  to  commit  crime,  get  into  pris- 
on, and,  may  be,  end  in  suicide?  God  for- 
bid." 

They  all  looked  me  full  in  the  face  when 
I  uttered  these  words,  and  I  felt  in  my  heart 
the  blessings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  I  bade 
them  good  by.  Let  me  digress  a  little  righi 
here. 
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When  I  first  heard  the  boys  had  been  us- 
ing my  automobile  without  permission  I 
said  they  ought  to  be  put  in  jail  if  nothing 
else  would  mend  matters  in  our  town.  But 
teaching  that  class,  especially  the  closing 
words,  had  softened  my  heart.  I  managed 
to  have  Johnnie  Smith  wait  a  little  after 
the  others  had  gone,  without  anybody  no- 
ticing it;  and  then  the  Holy  Spirit  began 
teaching  me  some  lessons.  It  said  some- 
thing like  this:  First,  .lohnnie  Smith  pre- 
sumed, somewhat,  on  being  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  me  that  I  would  not  make  any  seri- 
ous fuss,  even  if  I  found  it  out.  Then  it 
added  that  automobiles  are  now  a  craze  with 
almost  everybody.  The  boys  especially  ara 
full  of  wonder  and  curiosity  in  regard  to 
these  wonderful  machines.  This  was  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  Johnnie  had  man- 
aged to  learn  in  some,  way  just  how  to  move 
the  levers  and  guide  it;  and  by  the  time  I 
was  ready  to  question  him  and  remind  him 
that  it  was  not  only  a  violation  of  law,  but 
dangerous  business  in  many  ways,  my 
heart  was  softened  toward  him  and  all  other 
growing  boys.  I  soon  found,  however,  that 
I  still  needed  my  little  prayer,  "  Lord,  help," 
for  Johnnie  excused  himself  by  saying  he 
did  not  run  it.  It  was  the  other  boy,  Jim- 
mie  Brown,  who  was  in  the  machine  with 
him.  Remembering  that  Jimmie  Brown 
was  working  nights  and  mornings  in  our 
factory,  and  was  often  around  the  automo- 
biles, r  readily  accepted  this  ex])lanation, 
especially  as  he  had  frankly  admitted  that 
he  was  very  much  in  the  wrong  in  getting 
into  the  automobile  at  all. 

The  next  day  I  met  Jimmie  Brown,  and 
gently  paved  the  way,  but  was  astounded 
when  he  told  me  that  Johnnie  Smith  did  all 
the  running.  He  did  not  know  how,  and 
could  not  have  run  it  if  he  had  tried.  I 
thought  at  this  crisis  that  I  had  better  give 
notice  to  the  parents  of  both  the  boys  and 
let  them,  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Now,  while  I  admit  it  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion for  boys  to  meddle  with  automobiles  I 
am  sure  it  is  something  that  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to.  During  almost  every  church 
service  we  hear  horns  tooted  and  the  bells 
ringing  on  the  various  automobiles  that 
bring  people  to  church.  I  suppose  the  boys 
do  not  realize  the  mischief  they  may  do  by 
moving  switches  and  meddling  with  the 
complicated  and  delicate  if  not  dangerous 
machinery  connected  with  the  automobile. 
I  hope  the  parents  whose  eyes  meet  these 
words  will  excuse  me  if  I  suggest  to  them 
that  they  are  making  a  serious  mistake  by 
bringing  up  even  young  boys  so  that  they 
will  not  have  proper  respect  for  the  property 
of  others,  especially  if  such  property  is  in 
the  form  of  an  automobile.  Some  boys  are 
wonderfully  inquisitive,  I  am  well  aware. 
And  this  spirit  of  wanting  to  know  about 
things  is  a  good  and  proper  one.  Do  not 
scold  such  a  boy  and  nag  him,  but  insist, 
line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept, 
that  he  m,ust  refrain  from  meddlmg  with 
the  property  of  others.  Excuse  me  for  say- 
ing it;  but  OHr  own  children,  who  have  been 


out  in  the  world,  have  never,  one  of  them, 
taken  any  such  liberty  with  property  be- 
longing to  others.  "Thou  shalt  teach  these 
words  diligently  unto  thy  children,"  etc. 

The  things  I  have  mentioned  are,  perhaps, 
trifling  in  themselves;  but  I  am  told  that 
this  meddling  with  automobiles  is  a  serious 
matter  all  over  our  land.  Just  after  the 
event  I  have  mentioned,  one  of  my  grand- 
sons, who  is  quite  an  expert  with  automo- 
biles, took  a  machine  that  cost  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  Oberlin,  where  he  is  attend- 
ing school.  He  kept  it  over  night  in  the 
barn  of  a  relative.  Some  time  in  the  night 
some  young  men  (we  do  not  know  w^hether 
they  were  students  or  not)  took  the  ma- 
chine out  of  the  barn  (without  the  knowl- 
edge or  permission  of  the  owner),  ran  it 
forty  miles  by  the  speedometer,  and  return- 
ed it  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  barn  so 
much  disabled  that  it  cost  between  forty 
and  fifty  dollars  to  have  it  repaired.  When 
Howard  placed  his  machine  in  the  barn  the 
night  before,  he  was  aware  that  something 
was  wrong  with  it,  and  planned  to  get  up  by 
daylight  to  remedy  the  trouble.  In  this 
condition  it  was  abstracted  and  run  forty 
miles.  Our  attorney  informs  me  that  a  re- 
cent law  imposes  a  fine  of  $200  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  for  taking  an  automobile 
without  the  jiermission  of  the  owner.  Now, 
the  above  is  bad  enough;  but  investigation 
proves  that  automobiles  have  been  taken 
without  leave  something  like  a  dozen  times 
during  the  past  few  months.  On  one  occa-  j 
sion  a  physician,  after  having  a  hurried  call  \ 
to  see  a  patient,  found  his  machine  missing, 
without  any  knowledge  of  where  it  went  nor 
who  took  it.  I  hardly  need  remind  our  i 
readers  that  Oberlin,  Ohio,  has  for  many  m 
years  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  model  = 
college  town.  This  reputation  not  only  ex- 
tends throughout  Ohio,  but  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this 
I  do  think  the  college  as  well  as  the  town 
authorities  should  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  find  out  whether  this  work  is  students' 
pranks  or  something  belonging  to  somebody 
who  has  no  connection  with  that  justly  cele- 
brated school.  I  have  advised  offering  a  re- 
ward, and  setting  detectives  at  work;  but  I 
am  informed  that  nothing  is  being  done, 
because  the  boys  brought  the  machine  back 
—at  least  into  the  neighborhood  of  where 
they  found  it.  Now  let  me  digress  again  a 
little. 

Down  in  our  Florida  home,  before  I  had 
my  little  automobile  there  I  fixed  up  a  nice 
little  keg  so  that  my  neighbors  could  reach 
into  it  and  deposit  mail  or  get  letters  when 
going  to  and  from  the  postoffice.  In  just  a 
few  days  my  barrel  was  broken  down.  Then 
I  nailed  it  up  stronger  with  clinch  nails; 
but  it  was  broken  down  again  and  again. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Rood  that  there  must  be  some 
very  bad  boys  in  that  neighborhood  who 
kept  smashing  my  mail-box.  He  did  not 
agree  with  me,  however.  He  said  he  could 
not  think  there  were  any  boys  in  that  vicin- 
ity who  had  any  spite  against  me  (a  new 
comer),  or  would   do  such  a  thing.     I  told 
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him  I  had  heard  them  throwing  stones  at  the 
mail-box  after  I  was  in  bed  nights.  Once  I 
got  up  and  went  out,  but  saw  nothing  but 
some  innocent,  harmless-looking  cows  chew- 
ing their  cuds  by  tlie  roadside.  Finally, 
when  I  was  getting  into  a  bad  frame  of  mind 
about  it,  I  went  out  one  day  and  saw  a  cow 
SGratching  her  back  under  my  mail-box. 
Right  back  of  her  were  a  dozen  other  cows 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  scratch  their 
baclvs.  Tlie  faithful  bovines  evidently  imag- 
ined that  I  had  rigged  up  this  structure  espe- 
cially for  their  benefit.  I  know  they  felt 
thankful  to  me  for  the  pains  I  had  taken, 
even  if  /did  not  sympathize  with  them.  1 
felt  so  guilty  I  told  the  story  in  Sunday- 
school  in  order  that  1  might  publicly  beg 
pardon  of  the  boys  for  my  uncliaritable 
thought  toward  them.  I  think  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  that,  on  the  street  that  runs 
past  our  house,  with  dwellings  on  both  sides 
for  about  a  mile,  there  is  not  a  mian  or  boy 
w^ho  uses  tobacco  in  any  w^ay. 

Now,  if  friend  Graves  will  excuse  me 
again  for  writing  up  Florida  with  ' '  too  much 
of  a  rosy  tint,"  I  shall  have  to  close  this 
Home  paper  with  sometliing  that  is  not 
quite  so  complimentary  to  the  boys.  After 
I  had  begged  their  pardon  I  felt  so  kindly 
toward  them  that  I  frequently  invited  them 
to  get  in  and  ride  when  I  carried  my  eggs 
to  market  every  evening.  Pretty  soon  I  had 
boys  piling  on  behind  until  my  little  auto- 
mobile could  liardly  move  the  load.  When 
I  began  remonstrating  they  got  a  fashion  of 
hopping  off  till  my  back  was  turned,  and 
then  piling  on  again;  and  the  more  I  remon- 
strated the  worse  it  became;  and  the  more  I 
scolded,  the  more  fun  it  was  for  them.  Then 
I  had  to  appeal  to  the  marshal;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  appeal,  one  night  when 
we  had  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  Meth- 
odist church  my  automobile  was  taken  by  a 
crowd  of  boys  and  pushed  over  into  the 
park,  where  I  had  some  trouble  in  finding 
it,  esjiecially  as  they  opened  the  lamps  and 
put  out  the  lights.  This  act  was  a  little 
more  fiagrant,  for,  fearing  something  of  the 
kind,  I  had  placed  my  machine  right  close 
to  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  light  that  shone  through  it  from  the 
doorway.  Now,  friends,  who  is  to  blame 
for  taking  such  liberties?  I  myself  was  to 
blame  for  being  more  familiar  with  the  boys 
than  was  wise  under  the  circumstances.* 

\\  hen  I  was  in  my  teens  I  once  taught 
school.  The  pupils  were  diligent  in  their 
studies,  and  I  enjoyed  their  work;  but  1 
made  a  mistake  in  not  preserving  my  prop- 
er dignity;  and  before  tlie  school  was  out  I 
realized  in  a  way  that  I  shall  remember, 
perhaps,  all  my  life,  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a  proper  degree  of  dignity  and  in- 
sisting on  the  amount  of  respect  due  every 
teacher.  Toward  ihe  close  of  the  term  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  presuming  of  the 
pupils  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  trick  to 
put  me  outdoors  as  they  had  some  of  my 

*The  boys  who  did  this  were  not  of  the  class  that 
live  on  our  particular  street,  and  who  are  always 
on  hand  at  Sunday-school  and  Endeavor  meetings. 


predecessors;  but  they  did  not  do  it,  and  I 
was  engaged  to  teach  the  school  a  month 
longer  than  the  usual  term,  because  1  finally 
succeeded  in  making  the  hoodlum  element 
in  that  school  toe  the  mark. 

Now,  I  hope,  dear  friends,  this  Home  pa- 
per may  be  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
following  the  sense  of  both  of  the  texts  at 
the  head  of  this  talk;  and  especially  of  the 
importance  of  starting  children  right,  early 
in  life.  God  knows  there  are  accidents  and 
deaths  enough  already  from  the  improper 
use  of  automobiles,  one  of  God's  most  pre- 
cious gifts.  Before  we  start  in  with  the  fly- 
ing-machines I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  all  who  are  to  handle  them 
should  have  careful  training;  and  I  wish 
that  the  word  "  careful  "  might  also  include 
prayerful  training. 


THE  RICH   GROWING  RICHER,   AND — 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — Excuse  me  for  saying  your  criti- 
cism of  the  Columbus  trouble  seems  to  me  rather 
severe.  I  hope  you  do  not  condemn  the  strikers  as 
a  whole.  Conductors  and  motormen  are  not  much 
given  to  intoxicating  drink;  still,  their  condition  is 
most  unfortunate.  They  make  an  attempt  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  by  asking  for  a  better  reward 
for  their  labor.  The  attempt  was  an  entire  failure, 
and  now  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies is  worse  than  ever.  How  such  matters  can  be 
peaceably  arranged  is  a  questicn,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  is  yet  unanswered. 

Years  ago  an  employee  giving  good  and  faithful 
service  was  voluntarily  rewarded,  but  not  so  in 
these  days.  In  my  twenty  years  experience  in  fac- 
tories and  shops  of  Cincinnati  I  have  raised  my 
wages  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  a  week.  Every 
cent  was  got,  not  by  asking,  but  by  demanding;  and 
I  am  making  the  effort  of  my  life  by  getting  out  in 
the  country,  closer  to  old  Mother  Nature,  and  cut- 
ting loose  from  the  whole  wage  system  entirely. 
Those  not  in  the  struggles  of  the  wage  earner  and 
striker  have  reasons  to  thank  the  I.ord,  for  the 
question  is  unsettled  and  uncertain  One  thing  we 
are  fully  aware  of  is  that  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  more  powerful.  Every  thing  .seems  to  be  In 
their  favor,  and— why  continue? 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  2.  A.  W.  Martin. 

My  good  friend,  we  are  glad  to  hear  some- 
thing on  tlie  side  of  the  wage-earners  on  this 
question,  and  I  am  rather  glad  you  did  not 
finish  your  last  sentence.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer;  but 
let  us  call  a  halt  right  here  before  assuming 
that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer.  And  rec- 
ollect that  here  in  our  United  States  of 
America  most  of  our  rich  men  started  as 
wage-earners,  and  many  of  them  from  very 
humble  positions;  and  if  you  look  about 
you  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  wage-earners 
who  are  climbing  up  all  the  while  into  being 
men  of  capital;  and  not  only  that,  they  are 
becoming  men  of  influence.  The  solution 
of  all  our  troubles  is,  without  question,  a 
more  thorough  sj^reading  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  Lord  and  Master;  "  for  there  is  no  other 
name  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved." 

Just  a  word  about  not  getting  a  raise  un- 
less we  demand  it.  As  you  may  know,  I 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  this  matter. 
Pleasant  relations  between  employer  and 
employees  will  make  it  easy  to  arrange  for 
a  raise  in  wages  without  the  use  of  that 
hard  word  "demand."     I  am   not   now  so 
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well  acquainted  with  our  helpers,  as  1  used 
to  be  when  bearing  the  burdens  of  our  busi- 
ness, but  then  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
boy  to  say,  "Mr.  Root,  don't  you  think  1 
can  earn  more  than  ten  cents  an  hour?" 
In  fact,  I  used  to  be  glad  to  hear  a  boy  ad- 
dress me  in  this  way.  I  felt  like  shaking 
hands  with  him  and  talking  the  matter  up 
in  a  friendly  way.  I  would  often  say,  "  Let 
us  see,  John,  are  you  always  on  hand  when 
the  whistle  blows?  ' ' 

A  reference  to  the  time-clerk  was  very 
likely  to  reveal  the  fact  that  John  was  often 
tardy  when  he  was  needed  urgently;  and  in 
a  dozen  different  ways  the  employer  can 
suggest  to  his  help  things  that  would  enable 
him  to  get  a  raise;  and  where  such  matters 
can  be  arranged  in  a  friendly  way,  the  em- 
ployer standing  by  the  side  of  his  helpers, 
and  treating  them  as  a  friend,  a  neighbor, 
and  an  equal,  such  things  would  almost 
make  a  heaven  here  on  earth.  And  that  is 
exactly  the  way  the  dear  Savior  tried  to 
teach  us  to  live  together  and  to  work  to- 
gether. I  am  glad  to  know,  dear  brother, 
that  you  have  been  emancipated,  and  have 
gone  out  into  the  country.  Now  I  am  long- 
ing to  have  you  say,  as  a  dear  brother  says 
in  another  column,  that  you  have  also  "got 
over  on  God's  side." 


Temperance 


VOTING   FOR  PROHIBITION   LAWS,    AND  EX- 
PECTING WHISKY   MEN  TO   ENFORCE 
SUCH  LAWS. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Hoot: — Don't  you  think  you  would  be 
more  "  helpful  and  Interesting  "  if  you  printed  less 
bosh,  such  as  voting  for  a  prohibition  law  and  at 
the  same  time  for  whisky  men  and  parties  to  en- 
force it,  as  they  did  in  Newark,  in  your  State,  and 
give  us  occasionally  some  "straight  goods,"  like 
Mr.  Chafin's  speech  in  the  National  Prohibitioni'it 
for  Oct.  6?  How  many  real  enemies  of  the  liquor 
traffic  hold  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  New  York, 
and  Ohio? 

Newport,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10.  A.  L.  Hines. 

My  good  friend,  I  do  not  know  but  you 
are  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  or  coming 
pretty  near  it.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that, 
after  the  Anti-saloon  League  or  any  or  all 
temperance  organizations  have  secured 
some  good  and  righteous  laws,  it  happens 
many  times  that  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws  is  in  the  hands  of  men  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  them.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  I 
confess;  but  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
Anti-saloon  League  is  doing  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  get  better  men  into  office.  We 
are  ready  to  vote  for  them  and  work  for 
them,  no  matter  where  they  are  found;  and 
if  the  temperance  forces  could  be  united  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  could 
readily  put  good  honest  temperance  men 
into  office.  I  repeat,  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate that  all  temperance  voters  can  not 
unite  in  voting  for  good  men  nominated  by 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  it  is  also  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  get  Prohibitionists  to  unite  for  the  good 


men  that  the  Anti-saloon  League  would 
like  to  put  into  office.  And  there  is  still 
another  trouble:  We  have  many  times  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  men  into  office  that  we 
thought  would  work  for  temperance;  but  we 
found  out  many  times,  after  it  was  too  late, 
that  the  joowers  of  darkness  were  too  great 
against  us,  for  they  turned  out  ^vet.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  careful, 
each  and  all  of  us,  to  work  more  for  men 
who  love  God  and  his  word,  and  in  that  way 
depend  on  him  to  give  us  the  victory  as  he 
did  in  olden  times.  I  fear  we  are  forgetting 
that  one  man,  with  God  on  his  side,  is  oft- 
en of  more  avail  than  a  whole  regiment,  to 
win  in  a  moral  conflict  like  this.  See  the 
folio wirg  from  Wilbur  F.  Crafts: 

"wet"  mayors  fob  "dry"  cities. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Reform  Bureau,  in 
the  spring  of  1910,  spoke  in  21  "dry"  towns,  and  20 
of  them  had  elected  "wet"  mayors.  They  had  de- 
creed that  wolves  should  leave  the  flock  and  set  a 
pack  of  wolves  to  execute  the  order.  This  political 
idiocy  is  partly  due  to  allowing  national  politics  in 
city  elections,  dividing  on  the  tarifif  when  toughs 
should  be  the  issue.  When  Riverside,  California, 
for  once  returned  to  its  "wallowing  in  the  mire" 
of  license,  a  David  Harum  of  the  town  said:  "  Four 
( rs  did  it;  the  gamblers,  the  greasers,  the  galoots, 
and  some  of  tfie  good.'"  These  "  good  for  nothings"' 
were  led  Into  such  company  by  the  device  of  na- 
tional politics.  Moralists  may  thank  ( iod  for  in- 
surgency, even  though  it  Is  mostly  a  financial  re- 
volt, because  it  is  breaking  party  chains.  Law  en- 
forcement should  be  the  supreme  local  issue. — 20th 
Century  Quarterly,  Sept.  21,  1910. 


WHAT  SHALL  IT  BE — MORE  STATE   PRISONS, 
AND  BIGGER  ONES,  OR  FEWER  SALOONS? 

From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
we  quote  the  following: 

With  three  State  prisons  New  York  is  planning 
for  a  fourth,  as  4320  convicts  occupy  3600  cells,  with 
621  out  on  parole.  The  increase  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation is  rapid,  for  it  is  note  961,  greater  than  it  ivas 
two  years  ac/o."  And  this  increase  in  the  number 
of  prisoners  is  felt  in  other  States  also. 

If  York  State  were  only  a  sample  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  ter- 
ribly sad  thing  indeed.  But  I  happen  to 
know  that  less,  perhaps,  is  being  done  in 
New  York  in  the  way  of  prohibition  and 
local  option  than  in  almost  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  may  be  an 
exception.  See  the  wet-and-dry  maps  that 
are  being  exhibited  now  in  our  temperance 
periodicals.  Ohio  has  been  talking  about  a 
new  and  larger  penitentiary,  out  in  the 
country.  If  we  succeed  in  getting  State- 
wide prohibition  for  the  whole  State  of  Ohio 
(and  with  (iod's  help  we  are  going  to  do  it) 
we  shall  find  our  present  penitentiary  large 
enough.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  good 
enough;  but  with  the  reduced  number  of 
convicts,  there  will  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  sanitary  conditions. 
Once  more,  shall  the  United  States  continue 
building  more  and  larger  penitentiaries, 
and,  to  be  in  keeping  with  such  a  course, 
also  continue  building  new,  larger,  and 
finer  saloons  to  keep  the  jienitentiaries,  in- 
sane-asylums, and  infirmaries  going  fUu 
blast? 
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Editorial 


As  usual,  our  index  for  the  current  year 
will  be  inserted  in  the  .Tan.  1st  issue.  Those 
whose  subscriptions  expire  with  this  num- 
ber can  have  a  copy  of  the  index  by  mak- 
ing request  on  a  postal. 

METCALFE'S    METHOD  OF   EXTRACTING. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  very  in- 
teresting series  of  moving  pictures  by  O.  B. 
Metcalfe,  showing  the  method  he  employs 
for  taking  olf  his  honey.  This  will  be  in- 
teresting as  well  as  valuable  to  the  begin- 
ner and  the  veteran.  Right  here  we  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  two  statements  of  Mr. 
Metcalfe:  1,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
brush  or  dislodge  all  the  bees  from  the 
combs;  2,  taking  all  the  combs  off  at  one 
operation  and  extracting  them  after  they 
are  all  off  the  hive. 


the  new  officers  of  the  national 
bee-keepers'  association. 
Word  has  just  been  received  from  Gen- 
eral Manager  X.  E  France,  of  the  National 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  that  the  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows: 

President.  Geo.  W.  Yorli.  Chicago,  111. 
Vice-president,  W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  E.  B.  Tyrrell.  Detroit,  Mich. 
General  Manager.  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis. 
Directors,  1914.— J.  A.  Stone.  Springfield,  111. 

O.  L.  Hershiser,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

We  believe  that  all  the  above  are  strong 
men  who  will  make  good  officers  for  the 
Association;  but  we  feel  that  the  bee-keep- 
ers should  be  especially  cong'atulated  in 
their  choice  of  secretary,  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Tyr- 
rell. We  happen  to  know  that,  in  his  work 
as  secretary  of  the  State  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  Mr.  Tyrrell  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  more  ways  than  one, 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  National,  headed 
by  this  list  of  officers,  and  with  such  a  sec- 
retary, will  have  one  of  the  best  years  it 
has  ever  known. 


HONEY-COOKING   RECIPES. 

Occasionally  some  one  mentions  a 
splendid  recipe  for  making  cake,  cookies, 
candy,  etc.,  in  which  hi  ney  is  used  instead 
of  cheap  s\  rups  or  molasses.  In  the  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  there  is  a  good 
collection  of  honey-cooking  recipes,  but  we 
are  sure  that  there  are  many  more  in  use 


that  are  not  generally  known.  As  we  are 
firm  believers  in  the  use  of  honey  in  cook- 
ing we  wish  to  get  together  a  number  of 
new  recipes  that  have  not  been  published 
heretofore.  Accordingly,  to  any  one  who 
will  send  us  something  new,  which  we  can 
use,  we  will  extend  his  subscription  to 
Gleanings  one  year;  or  we  will  send  post- 
paid a  copy  of  "How  to  Keep  Bees,"  by 
Anna  B.  Comstock,  "The  Townsend  Bee- 
book,"  "Alexander's  Writings  on  Practical 
Bee  Culture,"  or  "How  to  Keep  Well  and 
Live  Long,"  by  T.  B.  Terry. 

Please  let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  honey 
may  be  used  indiscriminately  in  the  place 
of  molasses  or  sugar,  for  instance.  Some- 
times a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  honey 
must  be  used,  and  occasionally  both  honey 
and  sugar  give  better  results  than  either 
one  alone.  Some  recipes  specifying  honey 
result  in  failure  because  they  have  not  been 
tested  sufficiently  to  fix  the  right  proportion 
of  the  different  ingredients.  We  wish  only 
those  which  have  been  tried  and  proven. 

Honey  is  already  being  used  with  grati- 
fying results  in  canning  and  preserving 
fruit,  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  sweeten- 
ing cakes  and  cookies,  baking  bread,  etc., 
and  the  general  public  ought  to  know  that 
it  is  far  superior  to  molasses  and  glucose 
preparations. 

OUR    ANTIQUATED    METHODS    OF    SHIPPING 
COMB  HONEY,    AGAIN. 

The  more  we  think  of  the  unscientific 
way  in  which  comb  honey  has  been  ship- 
ped, the  more  we  are  surprised  that  the 
method  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  tht  se 
many  years.  Comb  honey  is  an  exceeding- 
ly fragile  commodity,  especially  when  the 
weather  becon.es  rather  cold;  and  yet  bee- 
keepers for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been 
shij)ping  it  in  boxes  or  cases,  without  any 
cushion  to  absorb  the  shock  or  jar  sustained 
by  the  delicate  combs.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  year  or  so  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  exercise  common  sense  by  using 
corrugated  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  cases. 
We  ought,  in  fact,  to  use  more  of  it,  even 
putting  in  cross-partitions  of  it,  in  the  same 
way  eggs  and  bottles  are  packed.  Then  we 
should  see  to  it  that  the  cases  are  put  into 
carriers  having  on  their  bottoms  four  or  five 
inches  of  straw.  When  a  single  shipping- 
case  is  shipped  by  express,  the  case  itself 
ought  to  be  packed  in  straw  in  another  box. 

Who  would  ever  think  of  sending  eggs, 
glassware,  or  delii  ate  chinaware  in  solid 
wooden  boxes  without  any  straw  or  packing? 
and  yet  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  been 
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doing  in  shipping  comb  honey,  fully  as 
fragile  and  much  heavier.  Then  we  turn 
around  and  blame  the  railroad  men,  and 
they  in  turn  advance  the  rates  on  us.  It 
has  also  come  to  pass  that  many  comb  hon- 
ey buyers  quit  the  business  because  they 
would  not  stand  the  loss  from  breakage  and 
leakage.  Now,  then,  will  the  bee-keepers 
of  this  day  and  age  wake  up  and  put  their 
honey  in  more  up-to-date  cases?  Why  should 
we  continue  to  use  the  old-fashioned  ship- 
ping-cases with  solid  no-drip  cleats?  The 
supply  manufacturers  will  make  whatever 
comb-honey  producers  ask  for. 


R.  F.  HOLTERMANN   RETIRES  FROM  OUR  ED- 
ITORIAL staff;  our  new  Ca- 
nadian EDITOR. 

Little  did  we  think  when  we  prepared 
the  editorial  on  page  7-16  of  our  issue  for  Dec. 
1st,  speaking  of  Mr.  Holtermann  and  some 
of  his  work  as  a  bee-keeper,  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  from  all  apicultural  writing. 
Shortly  after  this,  we  received  a  letter  from 
our  correspondent,  stating  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  during  the  winter  months  at  least,  to 
take  up  again  the  preaching  of  the  gospel; 
and  in  order  to  devote  to  this  his  undivided 
attention  he  deemed  it  neces^sary  to  give  up 
all  writing  for  the  various  publications  with 
which  he  has  been  connected.  On  this  ac- 
count, he  asked  to  be  released;  and  while  we 
were  sorry  to  lose  an  old  and  valued  corre- 
spondent, under  the  circumstances  we  did 
not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose. 

As  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Holtermann  will 
still  retain  his  interest  in  bees,  and  during 
the  summer  months  will  work  them  as  here- 
tofore, for  it  should  be  understood  he  is  very 
extensively  engaged  in  the  business.  We 
believe  it  is  his  intention,  during  the  win- 
ter, to  furnish  his  services  free  of  charge  in 
neglected  fieHs  where  there  is  no  money  to 
pay  for  special  gospel  meetings.  We  infer 
that  he  will  use  the  proceeds  of  his  apiaries 
in  the  summer  time,  not  only  to  support 
his  family,  but  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
special  work.  He  will  enter  a  large  field, 
and  we  wish  him  Godspeed.  We  are  sure 
he  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of 
his  old  friends,  and  especially  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  engaged  as  our 
Canadian  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  L.  Byer,  of 
Mt.  Joy,  Ontario,  who  is  in  close  touch  with 
all  apicultural  doings  across  the  border. 
We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Byer,  who  will  begin 
his  work  next  February,  the  same  cordial 
support  that  was  accorded  his  predecessor. 
He  started  with  nothing  but  pluck  and  de- 
termination at  the  bottom  round  of  the  api- 
cultural ladder.  He  has  been  climbing  up 
and  up  until  now  he  is  very  near  the  top. 
To  drop  the  figure,  he  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  lights  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  bee  culture.  As  a  racy  para- 
grapher,  one  who  knows  how  to  pick  out  the 
1  teresting  and  helpful  from  his  large  read- 
1       and  experience,  he  has  few  equals. 


CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE;  THE  HAND 

SYSTEM   OF   SWARM   CONTROL.  AND  THE 

ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  CURING 

EUROPEAN   FOUL  BROOD,  OLD. 

After  we  prepared  the  write-up  of  the  J. 
E.  Hand  system  of  swarm  control  in  this 
issue,  page  797,  we  received  a  letter  from 
Samuel  Simmins,  of  Heathfield,  Sussex, 
England,  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  away  back  as  far  as  1893,  in  his  book, 
"A  Modern  Bee-farm,"  page  242,  and  later 
in  the  same  work  for  1904,  page  216,  he  de- 
scribe<l  a  plan  for  working  two  colonies  to- 
gether that  involved  very  much  the  same, 
if  not  identically  the  same,  principle  of 
swarm  control  as  that  described  in  recent 
issues  of  Gleanings  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hand, 
and  in  this  issue.  The  latter's  manner  of 
switching  the  bees  from  one  hive  to  anoth- 
er, however,  is  a  little  different,  and,  ap- 
parently, easier  to  apply. 

The  hive  with  its  system  of  control,  de- 
scribed in  these  early  citations,  is  mentioned 
as  a  "double  conqueror,"  and  has  been  de- 
scribed in  various  editions  of  Simmins'  book. 
We  shall  soon  publish  an  article  from  Mr. 
Simmins  in  which  he  will  go  into  details 
more  at  length;  but  for  the  present,  at  least, 
we  thought  it  only  fair  to  mention  the  mat- 
ter at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  Mr. 
Simmins  also  draws  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  described  in  the  early  editions 
of  his  book,  and  in  the  little  publication 
known  as  "Bee  Chat,"  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Alexander  system  of  curing  foul  brood 
years  before  Mr.  Alexander  gave  it  to  the 
public.  We  take  it  that  what  Mr.  Simmins 
has  been  describing  was  the  European  type 
of  disease,  and  which  was  named  by  Che- 
shire as  Bacillus  alvei,  and  not  the  Ameri- 
can type  of  disease;  but,  more  anon. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Mr.  Simmins  also  insists  that  Langstroth 
nowhere,  in  any  of  his  works,  spoke  of  the 
fasting  method  of  introducing  queens,  as 
we  stated  some  time  ago  in  these  pages. 
We  have  made  a  careful  search  all  through 
Langstroth's  old  books,  and  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  no  such  statement  appears. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  but  fair  to 
give  Mr.  S.  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
we  therefore  stand  corrected. 


BEE-KEEPING   FOR  BEGINNERS  AND  "  BACK- 
LOTTERS. ' ' 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  just  starting  or  thinking  of  starting  in 
the  bee  business  to  the  special  series  of  ar- 
ticles written  by  Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd — the 
initial  number  of  which  appears  in  this  is- 
sue. Mr.  Todd  was  formerly  editor  of  a 
magazine  called  the  Photo  Beacon,  and 
which  at  that  time,  at  least,  was  and  is  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  taking  pictures. 
Ill '^3alth  in  his  family  comi)elled  him  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Beacon,  and 
go  west.  He  had  already  begun  bee-keep- 
ing before  he  left  Chicago.     While  he,  at 
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the  time,  was  learning  his  A  B  C's  in  bee- 
keeping we  were  learning  our  A  B  C's  in 
making  pictures.  Although  we  never  met 
him  personally,  a  very  pleasant  correspon- 
dence sprang  up,  during  which  we  agreed  to 
instruct  him  in  bees  if  he  would  a"t  as  our 
Gamaliel  in  the  art  of  photography.  We 
read  a  number  of  his  articles  in  the  Photo 
Beacon,  and  were  immediately  struck  by 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style. 

While  our  friend  has  never  been  an  exten- 
sive bee-keeper,  he  has  been  one  of  a  large 
class  of  professional  men  who  take  up  bees 
for  the  pleasure  of  it  as  well  as  the  profit. 
We  call  them  "  back-lotters  "  sometimes  be- 
cause they  will  run  fifty  or  one  hundred  col- 
onies in  a  back  lot.  Possibly  90  per  cent  of 
our  readers  belong  to  this  class;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  some  other  busin<^ss  or  pro- 
fession which  they  run  in  connection  with 
their  bees. 

After  Mr.  Todd  went  west  he  took  up  his 
favorite  pastime  of  bee-keeping  in  connec- 
tion with  his  other  professional  work;  and 
remembering  his  cltar  and  simple  style  of 
writing  it  occurred  to  us  he  would  be  the 
man  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  begin- 
ners and  "  back-lotters."  We  accordingly 
engaged  him  to  do  this  work,  and  the  first 
article  is  now  before  you.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Todd  knows  the  art  of  making  himself  clear- 
ly understood,  and  the  further  fact  that  he 
is  an  expert  photographer,  will  mean  Ihat  he 
will  be  able  to  furnish  us  some  interesting 
matter. 

A    FEW    TENTATIVE    PROPOSITIONS    ON    IN- 
DOOR WINTERING. 

From  the  correspondence  that  is  coming 
in  to  this  office,  it  is  evident  that  a  good 
many  do  not  understand  some  of  the  basic 
principles  governing  successful  wintering 
in  winter  repositories.  In  order  to  clear  up 
the  problem,  perhaps  it  woald  be  well  to  ad- 
vance a  few  tentative  propositions,  and  here 
they  are: 

1.  Too  low  a  temperature  (below  40  Fahr. 
if  long  continued)  in  a  bee-cellar  will  kill 
bees. 

2.  An  excess  of  dampness  in  a  cellar  does 
no  harm,  necessarily,  providing  that  the 
temperature  is  high  enough,  not  lower  than 
45  or  50. 

3.  A  low  temperature,  lower  than  40  Fahr. , 
and  an  excess  of  dampness,  is  a  very  bad 
combination,  and  will  kill  bees  almost  in- 
variably. A  high  temperature,  above  45, 
hut  little  or  no  ventilation,  will  cause  the 
bees  to  be  uneasy.  If  the  temperature  is 
above  45  there  should  always  be  some  ven- 
tilation. It  should  be  continuous  rather 
than  intermittent  at  night,  but  better  inter- 
mittent than  no  ventilation. 

4.  Bees  can  be  wintered  in  a  cellar  with- 
out much  ventilation,  providing  the  tem- 
perature is  held  uniformly  between  43  and 
45,  but  they  will  winter  much  better  if  there 
is  some  fresh  air. 

5.  A  cellar  may  be  too  dry,  for  bees  in  a 
cellar  require  a  little  moisture.  If  there  is 
no  moisture,  possibly  a  wet  sponge  should 


be  put  in  front  of  the  entrances  of  some 
colonies. 

6.  Ideal  conditions  are,  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  of  45  Fahr.,  a  slight  amount  of 
moisture,  continuous  ventilation,  and  abso- 
lute darkness. 

7.  A  very  bad  combination  is  a  constant- 
ly varying  temperature  that  goes  down  near- 
ly to  the  freezing-point  and  then  rises  some- 
times to  50  and  60  degrees.  Such  a  varia- 
tion is  almost  sure  to  cause  disastrous  losses 
before  spring. 

8.  A  high  temperature,  between  60  and  70, 
requires  a  great  deal  more  ventilation  than 
a  temperature  of  45.  The  higher  the  ther- 
mometer the  more  fresh  air  there  should  be. 
Too  much  can  not  be  given  when  the  ther- 
mometer shows  65  degrees. 

9.  The  statement  has  gone  out  that  bees 
do  not  need  ventilation  in  a  bee  cellar.  Fair 
results  are  sometimes  secured  when  the  mer- 
cury can  be  maintained  at  45  degrees,  with- 
in two  or  three  degrees;  but  far  better  results 
are  obtained  when  there  are  continuous  in- 
fusions of  fresh  air,  air  having  been  warmed 
somewhat  by  going  under  ground,  and  the 
foul  air  i^assing  out  through  the  top  of  the 
cellar. 

10.  Occasional  disturbance  from  the  bee- 
keeper entering  the  cellar  does  no  harm. 

11.  Where  the  conditions  in  a  cellar  are 
such  that  there  will  be  anywhere  from  three 
to  four  or  even  six  inches  of  dead  bees  on 
the  cellar  bottom  in  the  spring  we  should 
say  that  the  owner  of  that  cellar  ought  to  in- 
vestigate and  ascertain  the  trouble.  No 
matter  if  he  does  bring  his  colonies  through 
alive,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  he  was 
wintering  his  bees  successtully.  An  ideal 
cellar  is  one  that  will  bring  the  colonies 
through  the  winter  in  practically  the  same 
strength  as  when  they  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters. We  have  seen  a  good  many  cellars 
where  all  the  dead  bees  that  would  fly  out 
on  to  the  cellar  bottom  would  not  make  a 
coalhodful  to  the  hundred  colonies  in  the 
spring.  We  have  wintered  bees  at  Medina 
time  and  time  again  in  one  of  our  cellars  so 
successfully  that  one  could  walk  across  from 
one  end  of  the  cellar  floor  to  the  other  in  the 
spring  and  scarcely  step  on  a  single  dead  bee. 
Do  not  let  any  b-  e-keeper  get  it  into  his  head 
that  these  old  bees  are  superannuated  and 
would  die  anyway.  In  any  cellar  where  the 
conditions  are  such  that  there  will  be  two  or 
three  inches  of  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  bot- 
tom in  the  spring,  there  is  something  wrong. 

12.  Honey-dew,  or  very  dark  or  an  un- 
palatable or  poorly  ripened  honey  may  cause 
dysentery  before  spring,  even  when  all  the 
other  conditions  are  ideal. 

13.  Pollen  in  the  combs  does  little  or  no 
harm.  The  old  theory  that  pollen  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  our  winter  losses  is  now  an 
exploded  myth. 

14.  The  size  of  entrances  ■svill  depend  up- 
on the  character  of  the  cellar. 

15.  Shutting  bees  in  the  hives  with  wire 
cloth  is  usually  attended  with  uneasiness; 
and,  unless  removed,  there  will  be  severe 
mortality. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  111. 


11.  F.  HoLTBRMAi^^N,  that's  a  bright  kink 
of  yours  when  carrying  a  hive  like  that  on 
p.  757,  but  there's  a  still  better  way,  with- 
out standing  frames  on  end,  if  you  have 
end-cleats.  See  picture  in  "Forty  Years 
among  the  Bees,"  p.  83.  You  will  see  that 
the  strain  is  taken  off  the  fingers,  the  weight 
resting  mostly  on  the  arms. 

Let  me  say  to  the  .Judge,  page  725,  that, 
although  enlarged  worker-cells  failed  in  Me- 
dina, because  too  large,  in  Europe  they 
claim  to  rear  larger  workers  m  cells  enlarged 
only  a  little.  If  your  foundation  hangs 
within  }i  inch  of  the  bottom-bar,  I  guaran- 
tee your  bees,  if  they  are  like  mine,  will  in- 
crease that  ]4,  to  y?,.  Most  bee-keepers  think 
the  upper  wire  in  a  brood-frame  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  suspect  that,  although  your 
frames  are  nicely  filled  without  it,  you  will 
find  tuat  the  upper  cells  are  stretched 
enough  so  they  will  be  used  only  for  honey, 
not  brood.  Your  rabbets  look  good.  [Grant- 
ed that  you  can  produce  larger  bees  in  larger 
cells,  have  you  gained  any  thing?  Cheshire 
has  made  the  statement  that,  if  we  could 
successfully  enlarge  our  bees,  we  would  put 
them  out  of  harmony  wuth  all  the  blossoms 
visited. — Ed.] 

Rev.  .1.  G.  Digges,  experimenting  in  1907, 
found  that  when  working  on  white  clover  a 
bee's  load  rarely  exceeds  f  g  of  a  grain  of  nec- 
tar, yielding  from  :j'^  to  tt'I,  of  a  grain  of 
ripened  honey — an  average  of  j\  of  a  grain. 
That  means  37,338  loads  for  a  povmd  of  hon- 
ey; and  a  colony  storing  5  pounds  would 
bring  186,666  loads.  Now  some  one  tell  us 
how  many  fielders  in  a  colony,  and  we  can 
tell  how  many  trips  each  bee  would  make 
in  a  day.  If  20,000  fielders,  each  bee  would 
make  about  9  'trips.  [From  data  prepared 
by  Prof.  Koons,  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
College,  Connecticut,  we  figured  that,  while 
10,000  bees  might  carry  a  pound  of  nectar,  it 
would  probably  take  20,000  on  an  average. 
A  good  deal  will  depend  on  the  source  of 
the  nectar,  the  kind  of  climate,  and  per- 
haps on  the  kind  of  bees.  Prof.  Koons'  fig- 
ures were  practically  verified  by  Prof.  Gil- 
lette, of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  Prof.  Lazenby,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Their  calcula- 
tions were  arrived  at  by  means  of  delicate 
balances  used  in  chemical  laboratories,  and 
we  would  naturally  infer  that  they  are  not 
far  from  right. — Ed.] 

Entrances  16  inches  apart  will  not  work, 
page  764.  No;  but  they  may  do  better  32 
inches  apart.  And  you  can  have  hives  16 
inches  from  center  to  center  and  entrances 
practically  32  inches  apart  by  having  the 
entrances  in  pairs.  I  know,  for  I've  tried 
it.     [Your  statement,  then,   is  exactlv   in 


harmony  with  our  answer  on  page  764.  Col- 
onies can  be  worked  in  pairs  with  entrances 
16  inches  apart,  or  from  center  to  center;  but 
when  we  put  more  than  two  side  by  side,  as 
Mr.  Phillips  outlined,  we  encounter  difficul- 
ties— at  least  that  has  been  our  experience. 
One  great  reason  why  house-apiaries  have 
not  given  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction  is 
ber-ause  of  this  very  fact,  that  the  strong 
colonies  become  too  strong  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker  ones. — Ed.] 

Wesley  Foster,  page  750,  advises  6X8 
"  Fragile  "  labels  on  honey-packages.  Good, 
but  too  troublesome  to  get.  Why  doesn't 
the  Root  Co.  list  them  in  supplies?  [For 
years  the  publishers  of  this  journal  have 
listed  and  sold  caution  cards  or  labels  such 
as  you  describe.  For  example,  the  design 
below  is  furn'shed  in  heavy  manila  card- 


FRAGILE! 

COMB  HONEY 

Handle  with  extra  care.  "^^^S^^ff 

Do  not  move  it  on  hand  trucks,    '^l^tji 

Do  not  drop  it.  Load  with  finti-er  pnlut- 

Do  not  dump  it.  ing  toward  bow,  en- 

Set  it  down  easy.  ein«.  or  horse. 

Haul  only  on  vehicles  with  springs. 


board,  5v7  inches,  printed  in  red  ink,  for  a 
cent  apiece,  or  $2.00  for  500.  You  will  find 
them  listed  in  the  regular  honey-label  cata- 
log.— Ed.] 

I'm  pretty  badly  chewed  up  on  page  748, 
but  still  have  enough  life  left  to  fight  back 
a  little.  Even  though  it  should  be  that 
"man  will  never  produce  a  non-swarming 
race,"  you  fellows  shouldn't  throw  cold  wa- 
ter on  any  one  who  aims  in  that  direction. 
You  fell  down  on  the  red-clovpr-queen  prop- 
osition, but  did  you  lie  there  whimper- 
ing in  the  dust?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  but  you 
jump  up  and  say,  "  We  are  in  hopes  some 
day  of  running  across  another  'sport.'" 
There  is  a  difference  in  tongue-length,  and 
if  the  thing  is  thought  worth  following  up 
some  day  there  may  be  the  fixing  of  a  strain 
with  long  tongues.  Same  with  swarming. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  tenden- 
cy to  swarm  under  the  same  conditions.  Do 
you  dare  to  say  that  careful  selection  may 
not  increase  the  tendency  toward  non- 
swarming?  Increase  it  far  enough,  and  fix 
it.  and  there  you  are.  ' '  Tendency  to  revert?' ' 
So  there  is  in  all  improvement  in  breeding; 
but  that  doesn't  stop  the  impmvement. 
[We  did  not  svty  that  something  could  not 
be  done  toward  securing  a  strain  of  bees 
that  would  be  less  inclined  to  swarm  than 
the  average  stock;  but  we  did  take  issue 
with  vou  on  the  point  that  man  could  ever 
"produce  a  non-swarming  race  of  bees." 
We  admit  that  the  swarming  tendency,  or 
any  other  undesirable  tendency,  can  be  mit- 
igated; but  unless  the  apiarist  is  "on  to  his 
job,"  and  at  it  all  the  time,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  type.  This 
is  experienced  in  poultry  and  in  all  kinds  of 
farm  stock. — Ed.] 
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Sittings 

By  J.  E.  Crahe,  Mlddlebury,  Vt. 


Our  congratulations  are  due  Wesley  Fos- 
ter, of  Boulder,  Col.,  page  609,  Oct.  1. 

My  experience  tallies  with  that  of  Dr. 
Miller  and  his  assistant  in  regard  to  the 
preference  bees  have  for  an  old  comb  over  a 
new  one,  page  646,  Oct.  15. 

Bee-keeping  in  Southern  California,  by 
Mrs.  Acklin,  is  certainly  refreshing.  One  of 
the  pleasures  of  reading  bee-journals  is  to 
see  how  difTerent  conditions  are  in  different 
sections  of  our  great  country. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Miller  for  inform- 
ing us  that  honey-comb  in  the  Bible  always 
means  comb  honey,  page  612,  Oct.  1.  Now 
will  he  tell  us  if  the  "droppings  of  the 
honey-comb"  means  extracted  honey? 

On  page  612,  Dr.  Miller  says  he  doesn't 
want  the  bottom  of  his  sections  mussed  up 
with  wax  and  honey.  Well,  we  use  thin 
strips  of  wood  under  our  sections,  and  we 
do  not  have  any  propolis  on  them. 
■4>- 

Pollen  in  a  queen-cell  is  a  sign  of  queen- 
lessness,  says  Dr.  Miller,  page  646,  Oct.  15. 
But  I  have  never  seen  pollen,  that  I  re- 
member, in  a  normal  queen-cell;  but  I  see 
every  year  a  good  many  queen-cells  started 
over  cells  of  pollen.  This  is  a  sure  sign  of 
queenlessness. 

4;- 

It  almost  takes  my  breath  away  to  read 
how  quick  Mr.  Scholl  can  get  the  bees  out 
of  supers  with  smoke,  page  647,  Oct.  15. 
This  works  pretty  well  here  till  the  flow  of 
honey  is  over;  then  the  bees  left  in  the  su- 
per, when  removed  from  the  hive,  stop  and 
fill  themselves  with  honey,  breaking  the 
cappings  and  making  the  sections  unsightly. 
It  may  not  matter  with  chunk  honey. 

The  editor  speaks  of  "bees  making  trou- 
ble in  candy-factories,"  page  644.  I  would 
put  it  in  a  different  way.  How  would  it 
sound  to  say,  "  candy-factories  making  trou- 
ble for  bee-keepers"?  Would  not  a  law  com- 
pelling candy-manufacturers  and  those  sell- 
ing sweets  in  the  open  near  where  bees  are 
kept,  and  other  places  attractive  to  bees, 
and  where  thousands  are  killed,  to  screen 
their  windows  or  their  sweets,  be  as  sensible 
as  the  law  against  spraying  fruit-trees  when 
in  bloom  ? 

Quite  right  you  are,  Mr.  Editor,  in  advis- 
ing late  feeding  if  not  done  before,  though 
you  have  1o  use  overcoat  and  mittens; 
this  is  a  decided  advance,  for  not  long  ago 
we  thought  it  would  be  almost  fatal  to  feed 


late.  One  caution,  however — be  sure  to  feed 
with  pepper-box  style  of  feeder,  and  place  it 
over  the  center  of  the  cluster,  and,  as  you 
say,  feed  hot. 

-^ 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Miller  that  his  bees 
swarm  at  the  proper  time,  just  as  the  books 
say  they  should,  page  578.  That  he  never 
heard  before  of  a  swarm  waiting  till  a  virgin 
is  about  to  emerge  surprises  me.  We  have 
lots  of  them  that  do  that  very  thing,  espe- 
cially early  in  the  season.  It  is  fun,  too,  to 
get  a  lot  of  queen-cages  after  such  swarms 
and  cage  a  lot  of  virgins  as  they  emerge  aft- 
er the  old  queen  has  left.  We  are  dead  sure 
they  are  all  raised  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse. 

■^ 

Whew!  a  flying-machine  !  page  628,  Oct. 
1.  Well,  this  reminds  me  when  I  see  this 
and  other  illustrations  what  a  change  there 
has  been  in  our  journals  in  the  last  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years.  Then  we  were  trying 
to  walk,  while  now  we  are  discussing  how 
to  manage  outyards  with  automobiles,  and 
market  immense  quantities  of  honey. 
Then  we  had  only  a  few  plain  woodcuts, 
while  now  we  have  a  generous  array  of  beau- 
tiful photogravures  with  pictures  of  a  large 
share  of  the  successful  bee-keepers  of  the 
country. 

I  was  glad  to  see,  page  724,  Nov.  15,  that 
"the  Judge "  has  not  lost  his  interest  in 
bees.  While  at  our  State  capitol  a  few  days 
ago  he  invited  us  to  stay  over  night  at  his 
pleasant  home  in  Barre.  While  there  he 
very  politely  informed  me  that  my  state- 
ment in  Sittings,  that  we  have  a  law  in 
this  State  prohibiting  spraying  while  fruit- 
trees  are  in  bloom,  was  incorrect  as  the  law 
has  been  repealed.  He  has  my  thanks,  and 
I  hasten  to  make  the  correction.  However, 
the  law  was  in  force  long  enough  to  educate 
our  fruit-growers  as  to  the  folly  of  spraying 
while  trees  are  in  bloom. 

On  page  627,  Oct.  1,  we  see  a  whole  row 
of  hives  covered  with  tarred  paper  lined 
with  dry  leaves  and  other  non-conducting 
material;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  plan 
might  work  very  satissfactorily.  Some  three 
years  ago  I  tried  four  hives  with  tarred  pa- 
per. All  were  single-hoard  hives,  and  two 
had  cushions  on  top,  and  came  out  fairly 
well  in  the  spring.  The  other  two  came 
through  the  winter  quite  ton  weak  to  be  of 
any  service  in  storing  surplus  during  the 
summer.  By  putting  between  the  paper 
and  brood-chamber  a  considerable  amount 
of  packing,  it  would  not  only  protect  the 
brood-chamber  from  excessive  heat  during 
sunny  days  in  winter,  but  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  heat  that  would  keep  the  bees 
warm  for  some  time  after  the  sun  failed  to 
shine.  We  do  not  want  to  heat  the  brood- 
chamber  during  winter  so  hot  as  to  excite 
the  bees  to  excessive  activity,  as  it  weakens 
their  vitality  and  wears  them  out  before 
spring. 
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Bee-keeping  in  the  South- 
west 

By  LOUIS  ScHOLL,  New  Braunfels,  Texas 


THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN   APIARIES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  far  apiaries  should  be  placed  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  to  how  many  colonies  should 
be  kept  in  a  location.  This,  of  course,  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
respective  localities  and  the  honey-flows. 
However,  on  the  whole  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  bee-keepers,  even 
if  the  same  kind  of  location  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

We  have  found  to  our  entire  satisfaction 
that  it  is  better  to  place  fewer  colonies  in  a 
place,  and  scatter  the  bees  in  a  larger  num- 
ber of  apiaries.  It  is  true  that,  during  good 
years,  the  bees  in  certain  locations  may  not 
gather  all  the  nectar;  but  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  some  nectar  for  the  bees 
that  are  there  during  a  poor  season.  For 
thi^  reason  we  prefer  to  have  our  apiaries 
ab  >ut  three  miles  apart,  except  in  cases 
where  the  locality  is  broken  up  or  irregular, 
so  that  the  apiaries  must  be  located  wherev- 
er a  suitable  spot  is  found. 

After  trying  various  numbers  of  colonies 
in  a  place  and  various  distances  between 
places,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  above  distance,  with  50  colonies  in 
each  apiary,  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrang- 
ment.  We  should  prefer  this,  even  if  100 
colonies  can  be  kept  successfully  in  an  api- 
ary. Besides  distributing  the  bees  over  the 
territory  which  can  be  gleaned  more  profit- 
ably, and  to  better  advantage,  we  have  found 
it  a  great  advantage  to  work  smaller  apiaries 
of  50  colonies  each  over  larger  ones.  This  is 
especially  true  with  our  method  of  manage- 
ment, by  which  we  are  able  to  finish  just  so 
nmch  work  with  one  visit  as  is  required  by 
that  number  in  a  place.  During  times  when 
bees  are  inclined  to  rob,  which  here  in  our 
localities  is  almost  at  all  times  when  honey 
is  not  pouring  in,  we  can  finish  up  the 
"job  "at  one  of  these  yards  and  work  at 
another  three  miles  away  before  the  bees 
make  trouble.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
work  several  days  with  100  colonies  the  trou- 
ble is  often  serious  before  the  work  can  be 
finished  in  an  apiary  of  100  colonies  all  in 
one  yard. 

We  claim  that  our  bees  can  gather  to  ad- 
\  antage  if  they  are  not  required  to  fly  a 
great  distance.  Some  authorities  differ  with 
us;  and  right  in  line  with  this  is  a  letter 
from  L.  B.  Smith,  of  Rescue,  Texas: 

We  often  see  tlie  question  asked,  "  How  far  apart 
should  apiaries  be  established  for  the  best  results  in 
storing  honey?"  The  answers  ranjre  from  one  to 
five  miles  apart.  If  I  were  to  answer  that  question 
I  would  say  from  five  to  eight  miles  apart.  Suppose 
some  of  you  who  believe  bees  never  go  over  one 
mile  and  a  half  for  stores  try  putting  all  the  bees 
you  have  scattered  around  a  mile  or  two  apart  into 
one  apiary,  and  see  how  much  decrease  you  would 


have  in  the  amount  of  stores.  I'll  warrant  some  of 
you  will  have  less  faith  in  this  mile-and-a-half  flight 
of  bees. 

A  thing  that  we  have  tried  in  a  reverse 
way!  Having  nearly  a  hundred  colonies  in 
a  place  showed  that  the  average  yield  per 
colony  was  not  so  great  as  other  yards  of  a 
lesser  number  in  the  same  kind  of  location. 
Moving  away  half  the  number  to  a  new 
place  nearly  three  miles  away  proved  to  us 
conclusively  that  it  was  an  advantage — all 
the  apiaries  in  the  same  kind  of  locations 
averaged  nearly  alike.     See? 


MORE   NORTHERN    "CHUNK"   HONEY. 

Aha!  More  and  more  the  l^ulk-comb-hon- 
ey  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  the  great  Lone  Star  State, 
"  the  home  of  bulk  comb  honey."  The  edi- 
tor, in  the  Nov.  1st  issue,  says,  "Those 
who  do  a  business  of  putting  up  honey  in 
tumblers  or  large-mouthed  bottles  will  find 
it  will  pay  them  well  to  take  all  their  broken 
and  unsalable  comb  honey,  cut  it  up  into 
suitable-sized  chunks,  and  put  them  in 
tumblers  of  nice  extracted  honey.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  public  was  a  little  sus- 
picious of  honey  in  this  form;  but  since  the 
national  pure-food  laws  have  gone  into  ef- 
fect the  bottler  will  find  ready  sale  for  chunk 
honey  in  tumblers." 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  that's  the  idea  all  right; 
and  we  wouldn't  stop  there.  Put  up  more 
of  comb  honey,  produced  so  much  easier  in 
good  shallow  frames  instead  of  section  boxes, 
into  nice  bright  tin  friction-top  pails  and 
cans  of  the  3-lb.,  6-lb.,  and  12-lb.  sizes,  that 
we  have  long  ago  adopted  here  in  Texas,  and 
you  will  find  ready  sale  for  these  also  in  a 
short  time  if  not  now.  It  will  enable  you 
to  introduce  honey  into  the  homes  of  a  great 
mass  of  i)eop]e  who  would  buy  comb  honey 
— real  nice  comb  honey — at  a  price  which 
they  can  afford,  and  people  who  do  not  care 
to  buy  extracted  honey  in  any  kind  of  pack- 
age. 

Bulk  comb  honey  will  help  the  markets 
in  more  ways  than  one.  More  honey  will 
be  consumed  if  bulk  comb  honey  can  be  had 
by  those  who  do  not  care  for  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  those  who  can  not  afford  the  price 
of  section  honey.  It  will  aid  in  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  honey,  keeping  a  large  quantity 
away  from  the  general  markets,  which  Tnust 
aid  in  keeping  up  the  prices. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  repeating 
your  entire  editorial,  because  it  covers  two 
very  valuable  points  favoring  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  bulk  comb  honey — first, 
that  the  suspicions  of  adulteration  of  such  a 
product  are  fast  giving  way  on  account  of 
the  pure-food  la^^s;  and,  second,  because  it 
shows  that  a  ready  sale  may  be  found  for 
such  honey.  Another  reason  for  copying  it 
is  that  some  of  my  correspondents  who 
have  asked  me  for  just  such  information 
through  this  department  may  not  have  no- 
ticed the  editorial  in  the  former  issue. 
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Conversations  with 
Doolittle 


At  Borodino 


ARRANGING   AN   APIARY   SYMMETRICALLY. 

"I  have  107  colonies  of  bees,  all  nicely 
housed  in  the  cellar;  but  next  spring  I  am 
to  move  to  a  new  location.  Where  I  now 
live  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  my 
hives  arranged  '  any  old  way, '  and  I  am  tired 
of  such  work.  When  I  get  to  my  new  place 
will  it  be  advisable  to  arrange  the  hives  in 
the  apiary  symmetrically,  with  reference  to 
each  other,  and  is  there  any  harm  likely  to 
result  from  such  arrangement?" 

"  For  your  convenience  I  think  such  ar- 
rangement decidedly  advisable,  and,  if  right- 
ly done,  I  think  no  harm  can  result. 

"  There  are  two  objections  when  hives  are 
set  too  close,  the  first  of  which  is  quite  seri- 
ous— the  loss  of  young  queens.  Where  an 
ap  ury  is  laid  out  on  the  hexagonal  plan,  as 
is  considered  the  best  by  our  most  practical 
apiarists  there  is  quite  a  sameness  about 
the  rows,  and  the  hives  in  the  rows,  through- 
out the  whole  apiary;  and  if  the  hives  are 
too  close  together,  the  young  queens,  when 
they  go  forth  to  meet  the  drone,  seem  to 
fail  in  marking  the  hive  she  came  from,  so 
that  often  on  her  return  she  enters  the  wrong 
hive,  in  which  case  she  is  killed.  This  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  the  colony  from  which 
she  came,  unless  the  bee-keeper  notices  it 
and  supplies  the  bees  with  another  queen. 

"After  trying  different  distances  I  now 
use  a  ten-foot  plan — that  is,  the  rows  of  hives 
are  ua  feet  apart,  and  the  hives  stand  ten 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  from  center  to  ceuter." 

'1  suppose  I  can  have  all  the  room  I  need; 
but  what  would  the  result  be  if  1  use  half 
that  space,  or  five  feet  from  aenter  to  cen- 
ter ? ' ' 

"  Unless  you  take  some  other  precaution 
1  should  fear  a  loss;  and,  besides,  with  hives 
that  near  together  you  would  bediscommod- 
ed  ii  your  work.  Each  of  your  hives  will 
take  up  nearly  two  feet  of  room,  so  you  would 
have  only  about  three  feet  16ft  when  going 
straight  along  the  rows;  and  when  it  comes 
to  traveling  obliquely,  as  you  will  want  to 
do  more  often  than  otherwise,  you  will  have 
still  less.  Then  if  you  use  a  wheelbarrow, 
cart,  or  something  of  that  kind  to  convey 
hives,  supers,  honey,  etc.,  about  the  apiary, 
you  will  De  coming  in  contact  with  the  hives 
.so  often  that  you  will  wish  you  had  kept  on 
in  the  old  way.  But  with  the  ten-foot  plan 
you  will  be  pleased  with  all  the  different 
streets  and  avenues  that  the  hexagonal  plan 
will  give  all  through  the  whole  yard." 

"  I  suppose  the  hives  could  be  painted 
dilferent  colors,  thus  helping  the  queens  in 
knowing  their  own  hives?" 

"  Painting  helps  somewhat;  but  trees  of 
different  kinds  and  sizes  are  of  much  great- 
er benefit.  With  half  a  dozen  trees  scatter- 
ed about  in  an  apiary  of  200  colonies  there 
is  little  trouble,  and   they  are  very  restful, 


on  account  of  shade,  to  the  hot  and  tired 
bee-keeper  when  the  mercury  is  hovering 
from  90  to  100  degrees." 

"  What  was  the  other  item  besides  the 
young  queens  failing  in  their  markings?" 

"If  you  practice  clipping  the  queens' 
wings,  as  nearly  all  bee-keepers  do,  a  return- 
ing swarm  sometimes  attempts  to  enter  ad- 
joining hives.  This  can  be  remedied  by 
covering  them  with  sheets,  where  natural 
swarming  is  allowed.  But  the  day  of  natu- 
ral swarming  is  nearly  or  quite  a  thing  of 
the  past  with  the  specialist;  and  where  such 
is  not  allowed,  of  course  this  part  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  matter." 

"I  suppose  the  j'^oung  bees  mix  some  on 
their  first  flight,  in  closely  laid-out  apia- 
ries ? ' ' 

"Yes,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  with  me 
this  has  been  of  little  account,  and  especial- 
ly as  I  have  always  had  a  few  trees  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  apiary." 

■'Tell  me  how  I  may  best  lay  out  my 
ground  for  200  hives." 

"This  I  have  told  several  times  in  the  dif- 
ferent bee-papers." 

"  This  may  be  so;  but  I  am  a  beginner  in 
trying  to  keep  a  tidy  api  iry,  and  beginners 
are  coming  on  all  the  while.  Such  do  not 
want  to  wade  through  old  musty  volumes 
to  find  out  what  was  told  long  years  ago." 

"Procure  a  string  about  210  feet  long,  and 
tie  each  end  to  a  strong  nicely  sharpened 
stake.  Next  stretch  it  just  where  you  wish 
your  first  row  of  20  hives  to  be.  If  this 
string  is  of  common  binder  twine,  it  will  be 
better  than  any  thing  else  you  can  get,  as 
it  stretches  but  little.  Having  place!  your 
line,  measure  off  five  feet  from  one  end  of 
it,  and  at  that  place  tie  a  reJ  string  to  the 
twine.  Now  measure  off  five  feet  from  this 
string,  out  along  the  line,  and  tie  a  white 
string.  Fiv^e  feet  further  tie  another  red 
string,  and  five  feet  from  ihis another  white, 
and  so  on  until  you  reach  the  fortieth  string 
tied  on.  Now  stick  a  little  stake  at  each  of 
the  twenty  red  strings,  for  here  are  to  set 
your  twenty  colonies  on  the  first  row.  Now 
move  your  line  ahead  ten  feet  and  stick  a 
stake  at  each  of  the  white  strings,  where 
you  will  set  the  next  twenty  hives.  Move 
ahead  ten  feet  again,  sticking  the  stakes  at 
the  red,  then  ahead  ten  feet  again,  sticking 
stakes  at  the  white,  and  so  on  till  you  have 
your  twentieth  row  completed.  You  will 
now  level  down  a  nice  place  at  each  little 
slake,  and,  if  you  can  afford  it,  make  a  per- 
manent plot,  three  by  four  feet,  at  each 
stake,  of  concrete,  on  which  to  set  each 
hive.  In  this  way  you  will  have  no  trouble 
about  weeds  and  grass  springing  up  all  about 
your  hive,  so  close  up  that  it  will  be  a  nui- 
sance to  the  bees,  and  to  yourself  when 
mowing  the  yard  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
It  is  well  to  have  the  hives  face  the  south, 
and,  if  so,  the  four  feet  should  be  north  and 
south,  so  that  this  concrete  block  will  go  out 
the  furthest  in  front  of  the  entrance,  as  this 
helps  the  bees  very  mucti  in  their  flights 
where  the  apiarist  does  not  mow  the  grass 
at  exactly  the  time  needed." 
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PROGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING, 


A  Few  Points  that    Every  Bee  keeper  who   has 
Honey  to  Dispose  of  Should  Carefully  Con- 
sider. 


BY   E.    G.    HAND. 


Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  gentle  reader, 
how  strange  it  is  that  the  average  bee-keep- 
er seems  to  have  an  idea  that  he  has  prac- 
tically no  control  over  the  demand  for  hon- 
ey in  his  locality,  even  as  the  fraternity  at 
large  has  apparently  given  up  what  little 
glimmer  of  hope  it  ever  had  of  exercising  a 
control  over  the  general  demand  for  its 
stock  in  trade?  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  bee-keepers  of  the  country 
seem  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  unpro- 
tested acceptance  of  whatever  demand  the 
fickle  public  may  choose  to  make  upon 
their  product.  When  a  good  crop  is  se- 
cured, either  locally  or  generally,  the  first 
result  is  usually  quite  a  panic  on  the  part 
of  the  producers  to  get  it  off  their  hands 
as  quickly  as  possible.  For  fear  the  other 
fellow  will  get  his  crop  on  the  market  first, 
the  price  is  pruned  to  the  necessary  extent 
to  induce  the  commission  man  to  take  the 
crop.  The  commission  man  chops  his  price 
to  the  wholesaler,  the  wholesaler  to  the  re- 
tailer, and  the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 
This,  of  course,  stimulates  the  demand  to  a 
certain  extent,  though  to  a  limited  one  only. 
But  wherein  does  the  bee-keeper  profit  by 
his  big  crop  under  these  conditions?  He 
has  had  more  labor  with  his  heavy  crop 
than  he  would  have  had  with  a  lighter  one, 
and  is  no  better  off. 

With  this  scrambly  method  of  market- 
ing pursued,  what  surprises  me  is  not  that 
the  price  of  honey  is  so  low,  but  that  the 
large  amount  produced  each  year  is  disposed 
of  at  all.  The  average  producer,  especially 
the  large  producer,  does  practically  nothing 
to  help  place  his  product  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  He  seems  to  have  the  impres- 
sion that,  when  the  crop  is  out  of  his  hands, 
that  is  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  in  it,  and 
that  what  becomes  of  it  afterward  does  not 
make  any  particular  immediate  difference 
to  him.  "Let  the  commission  man  and 
the  retailer  find  their  own  market;  they 
took  the  job  and  it's  up  to  them,"  appears 
to  be  about  the  stand  he  takes. 

Now,  this  is  all  wrong,  and  the  sooner  the 
bee-keeping  frnternity  learns  that  there  is 
easier  money  in  the  proper  and  scientific 
disposal  of  a  crop,  right  up  to  the  time  it 
enters  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  than 
there  is  in  the  production  of  the  crop — well, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  fraternity. 

Honey  is  but  a  vague  word  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  poj)ulation.  Millions  of 
people  never  taste  it  from  one  year's  end  to 
another,  and  most  of  them  have  forgotten 


its  very  existence,  almost.  This  is  not  be- 
cause these  people  do  not  like  it,  but  be- 
cause it  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  re- 
gard honey  as  an  article  of  food;  and  the 
reason  such  a  thought  has  never  occurred  to 
them  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  because  noth- 
ing has  ever  happened  to  suggest  such  a 
thought. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  believe 
if  a  "census  "  were  taken  it  would  be  found 
to  be  the  case  the  country  over,  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  honey  produced  is  used  by  25  per 
cent  of  the  people.  Why  is  this?  Princi- 
pally because  the  25  per  cent  have,  more  or 
less  by  chance,  discox  ered  ttiat  honey  is  in- 
tended to  be  eaten,  and  is  good  to  eat  every 
day,  and  have  accordingly  formed  the 
"honey  habit."  The  other  75  per  cent  are 
almost  complete  strangers  to  the  very  name 
of  honey;  and,  unless  they  happea  to  have 
it  personally  and  directly  brought  to  their 
notice  by  a  "honey  peddler,"  or  chance  to 
fall  over  it  in  their  blunderings  through  the 
underworld  of  the  grocery  store,  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  they  will  never  come  to  be 
users  of  any  great  amount  of  honey.  Peo- 
ple get  into  ruts  in  the  matter  of  the  food 
they  eat,  just  as  they  do  in  the  matter  of 
the  clothes  they  wear  or  the  thoughts  they 
think. 

It  isn't  because  he  is  stupid  that  the 
average  man  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  It  is  usually  because  he 
is  asleep.  All  he  needs  is  to  be  wakened 
up,  and  the  present-day  advertising  cam- 
paign is  planned  with  just  this  idea.  No 
matter  what  it  is  that  is  being  advertised, 
the  principle  is  the  same. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  principle  can  be 
applied  to  the  honey-selling  proposition. 
Let  us  see  by  what  means  the  producer  of 
honey  can  induce  the  somnolent  75  per  cent 
of  the  population  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  use  honey  as  a 
regular  article  of  diet.  I  am  speaking  now 
more  particularly  to  the  individual  producer 
who  is  bent  on  stimulating  his  local  mar- 
ket; and  if  he  will  work  somewhat  along 
the  lines  I  suggest  I  think  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  ultimate  result.  I  say  "ulti- 
mate," because  it  must  be  understood  right 
on  the  start  that  advertising  does  not  jerk, 
but  pulls.  The  fnan  who  expects  to  get  big 
results  from  two  or  three  advertisements  is 
in  for  a  disappointment.  The  proper  plan 
is  to  decide  how  much  it  will  be  wise  to  in- 
vest in  advertising,  taking  into  account  the 
size  of  your  markelJ  and  the  amount  of  hon- 
ey you' want  to  sell  in  it,  and  then  arrange 
to  spread  that  expenditure  over  the  whole 
year,  or  at  least  as  long  as  you  have  any 
honey  to  sell. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  newspapers  the  easi- 
est,quickest,  cheapestandmostfffectualway 
to  get  an  audience  with  the  public  and  arouse 
interest  in  any  legitimate  article  is  through 
the  columns  of  the  papers.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  house  in  the  land  at  the  present  time 
into  which  a  newspaper  of  some  kind  does 
not  find  its  way  with  more  or  less  regulari- 
ty.    As  the  iiurpose  for  which  the  paper  is 
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taken  into  the  house  is  that  the  people  who 
Uve  there  shall  know  the  news  of  the  neigh- 
lx»rhood  and  of  the  world  at  large,  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  whatever  of  news  the  pa- 
per contains  will  be  read  and  remembered 
for  a  time  at  least. 

What  is  news?  We  will  define  it  as  some- 
thing the  reader  has  not  heard  of  or  thought 
of  before,  or  additional  information  on  some 
subject  upon  which  he  has  cause  to  be  more 
or  less  interested.  AVhile  he  is  reading,  his 
inind  is  in  its  most  receptive  mood,  and,  of 
all  times,  this  is  the  most  favorable  to  get 
his  attention.  We  will,  therefore,  set  out  to 
get  him  interested  in  the  honey  question. 
Ol  course,  it  is  to  be  presui)posed  that  he 
has  heard  of  the  existence  of  honey,  and 
knows  something  of  its  qualities.  He  may 
have  even  tasted  it  once  or  twice  when  he 
was  a  boy.  We  will  begin  by  drawing  his 
attention  to  honey  in  general,  and  to  our 
own  honey  in  particular,  by  having  insert- 
ed in  a  prominent  place  in  the  paper  a  little 
item  somewhat  after  this  fashion: 

HONEY. 

Have  you  boueht  any  honey  yet  this  fall?  If  not, 
you  are  not  getting  the  best  you  can  aflord  of  the 
good  things  that  are  going,  for  honey  i^  universal- 
ly acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  ar- 
ticles of  food,  and  the  price  of  it  rules  lower  than 
that  of  most  good  things. 

Honey  from  my  apiary  has  been  produced  and 
put  up  in  the  most  approved  and  careful  manner. 
Its  strong  point  is  Quality. 

Your  name  and  address  will,  of  course, 
follow  the  above,  in  type  about  one  size 
lighter  than  the  headline,  and  the  whole 
can  occupy  any  space  up  to  three  inches  in 
the  column,  but  preferably  not  less  than 
two  or  two  and  a  half,  unless  it  be  in  a  pa- 
l)er  in  which  the  advertising  rates  are  high. 

This  item  will  suggest  honey  to  the  read- 
er, will  draw  his  attention  to  its  qualities, 
and  to  you  as  a  producer  of  honey,  which  is 
enough  for  a  start.  It  may  not  arouse  him 
to  a  point  where  he  will  go  out  and  buy 
some  of  your  honey,  but  it  should  not  be 
expected  to.  You  can't  drive  a  nail  with 
one  blow  of  a  hammer,  you  know.  Next 
week  we  will  give  him  an  item  like  this: 

HONEY  IS  CHEAP. 

The  impression  prevails  that  honey  is  expensive; 
Ijut  it  is  a  wrong  impression,  dating  from  the  time 
when  practically  nothing  was  known  about  the 
management  of  that  most  industrious  of  creatures, 
the  honey-bee.  Modern  invention  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  honey  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  all— ten  cents  a  pound — and  the  quality  is  better 
than  was  possible  by  the  old  methods. 

That's  news,  all  right.  He  always  thought 
honey  was  an  expensive  luxury,  beyond  the 
mean.s  of  any  except  rich  folks  —  that  is,  if 
he  ever  thought  of  it  at  all,  which  is  very 
doubtful.  Besides,  that  is  the  second  thing 
he  has  read  about  honey  lately.  There  may 
be  something  more  next  week.  Yes,  here 
it  is: 

COMPARE    PRICES. 

Compare  the  price  of  some  of  the  every-day  arti- 
cles of  food — fruit,  butter,  meat.  etc. — with  the  price 
of  honey.  Consider  the  fact  that  honey  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  nature's  food  products.  Then  ask 
yourself  why  it  is  not  more  largely  used  —  why  you 
yourself  don't  use  more  of  it — when  you  can  buy  it, 
guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  for  ten  cents  a  pound. 


This  will  set  Mr.  Reader  on  a  new  line  of 
thinking.  And  so  on.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  have  the  average  reader's  attention. 
In  a  little  more  time  we  have  his  interest; 
and  before  long,  provided  we  always  have  a 
new,  fresh,  easy  story  for  him  with  each  is- 
sue of  his  paper,  we  have  what  we  started 
out  to  get — his  custom.  He  may  buy  at  the 
grocery  store,  if  your  honey  is  on  sale  there, 
so  that  you  do  not  see  him  come  direct,  but 
you  get  the  benefit  all  the  same. 

The  prices  quoted  in  these  advertisements 
are,  of  course,  to  be  the  same  as  you  are  ask- 
ing for  your  honey  in  whatever  form  your 
advertisement  may  speak  of  it,  whether  it 
be  comb  honey,  or  extracted  in  glass  or  tin 
containers.  The  great  point  in  advertising 
is  to  keep  the  advertisement  always  new 
and  interesting,  and,  of  course,  always  in 
accordance  with  facts.  Incorrect  or  decep- 
tive statements  or  inferences  in  advertising 
are  fatal  to  the  advertiser's  business,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  points  against  them. 

Here  are  a  few  more  sample  advertise- 
ments from  a  series  I  used  in  a  successful 
campaign.  They  can  be  changed  around, 
enlarged  upon,  or  altered  in  any  way  to  suit 
conditions  anywhere,  and  are  just  given 
here  to  serve  as  samples: 

UON'T  TRY 

the  experiment  of  eating  a  lot  of  honey  "straight " 
to  see  if  you  like  it— it  is  not  a  fair  test.  Honey  is  a 
concentrated  food,  and  should  be  eaten  in  conjunc- 
tion with  something  that  gives  bulk — bread,  for  in- 
stance. Properly  used,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
compare  with  it. 
And  it  is  cheap— ten  cents  a  pound. 

YOUR   GROCER 

sells  butter  at  about  twenty  cents  a  pound,  and 
doesn't  guarantee  the  quality.  You  buy  it  because 
you  don't  think  there  is  any  thing  that  will  take  Its 
place. 

He  also  sells  honey  at  ten  cents  a  pound.  It 
makes  a  good  substitute  for  butter.  If  the  honey 
came  from  ray  apiary  I  will  stand  for  the  quality. 

FOR  A  CHANGE. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  youngster  that  didn't  get 
tired  of  bread  and  butter,  and  want  a  change? 

And  wouldn't  he  consider  himself  "  in  clover  "  if 
he  got  bread  and  honey  half  the  time  instead  of 
bread  and  butter? 

Honey  costs  only  10  cents  a  pound,  while  butter 
costs  about  twice  that  much. 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT. 

Honey  —  the  pure  nectar  of  flowers  —  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself  as  an  article  of  food.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  which  it  can  be  compared. 

When  you  want  something  to  help  out  your  fruit 
supply,  get  a  can  of  honey  and  you  have  the  best 
thing  there  is. 

If  the  honey  comes  from  my  apiary,  it  has  been 
produced  and  put  up  under  conditions  which  make 
It  the  equal  of  any  honey  you  can  buy. 

IT  IS  BETTER, 

An  article  made  or  produced  by  a  specialist  is  bet- 
ter than  the  average,  because  the  producer  makes 
a  special  study  of  the  production  of  that  particular 
article,  and  has  facilities  for  putting  It  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  best  possible  way. 

For  that  reason  honey  from  my  apiary  is  better 
than  the  average.  I  make  a  specialty  of  Its  produc- 
tion, and  have  facilities  which  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  put  it  out  in  the  best  condition. 

.\LWAYS  IN   SEASON. 

Some  people  have  a  notion  that  honey  is  just  a 
cold-weather  article  of  food,  and  to  be  used  only  In 
the  winter,  or  else  they  think  it  will  spoil  quickly  in 
warm  weather. 

Other  |)eop!e  know  better,  and  use  it  right  alonff. 
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Honey  is  always  sea^onalile,and.  If  properly  kept, 
never  deteriorates  in  quality.  Get  in  with  the 
crowd  who  use  it  every  day. 


about  20  cents  a  pound  for  butter  if  you  want  that 
which  you  know  Is  good,  and  use  it  right  along  ev- 
ery day  because  yoii  like  it. 

You  probably  like  honey  too,  but  have  an  idea  it 
is  too  expensive  to  use  every  day.  You  can  buy 
the  best  honey  on  the  market  for  10  cents  a  pound. 
That's  not  very  expensive,  is  it?    Get  a  can. 

REDUCE  EXPENSES 

never  so  little,  and  you  will  soon  find  your  "  cash 
balance"  increasing.  One  of  the  most  expensive 
articles  of  food  that  everybody  uses  every  day  is 
butter.  Good  butter  costs  20  cents  a  pound.  You 
won't  want  much  butter  if  you  eat  honey  with  your 
bread.  Good  honey  costs  10  cents  a  pound  — ju.st 
half  the  price  of  butter. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  honey 
question  that  can  he  dealt  with  in  this  same 
way:  for  instance,  the  proper  care  of  honey; 
the  difference  between  good  and  inferior 
grades;  and  why  the  difYerence  exists;  hon- 
ey from  different  flowers;  how  nectar  is 
gathered,  stored,  and  ripened  in  the  hives; 
how  it  is  extracted,  etc.,  interspersed  with 
little  items  of  natural  history  of  the  bee, 
and  such  subjects.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
get  out  one  advertisement  a  week  for  a  j'ear, 
or  almost  indefinitely,  for  that  matter,  once 
the  idea  is  grasped,  and  the  interest  they 
will  arouse  in  your  business,  and  the  extent 
to  which  lliey  will  increase  the  demand  for 
your  honey  will  keep  on  growing  so  long  as 
the  advertisements  are  run,  provided  your 
honey  is  of  the  quality  it  should  be  before 
you  should  think  of  advertising  it.  And 
you  can  command  a  price  for  your  honey 
from  one  to  three  cents  a  pound  above  that 
obtained  by  any  tramp  honey  which  may 
be  on  your  local  market  at  the  same  time. 
Your  educational  campaign  will,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  stimulate  the  demand  for  this 
latter  grade  too,  which,  however,  is  no  det- 
riment to  you,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The 
main  object  is  to  get  the  public  started  us- 
ing honey.  They  will  then  soon  learn  to 
demand  the  be!»t. 

Cobalt,  Ontario. 


DO  THE  BEES'  LARV^   CAP    THEIR  OWN 
CELLS? 


BY  E.  M'CIJLLOUGIT. 


I  should  like  to  take  issue  with  the  seem- 
ingly undisputed  statement  that  the  bees 
cap  their  brood,  by  stating  that  1  think  the 
larvae  do  the  capping  themselves;  that  is, 
that  the  capping  is  a  part  of  the  cocoon  it- 
self. I  say  "1  think,"  for  I  have  never  seen 
the  larva  in  the  act,  although  I  have  en- 
deavored for  two  years  to  do  so,  and,  for  that 
matter,  I  have  not  seen  the  bees  in  the  act 
of  building  the  cappings,  except  in  one  in- 
stance— that  of  building  the  wax  tip  on  a 
queen-cell,  which  was  already  capped  with 
that  fibrous  material  peculiar  to  cell-cap- 
ping before  the  waxwork  began.  My  theo- 
ry is,  therefore,  based  on  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, if  I  may  use  the  term,  and  will  try  to 
prove  my  point  by  the  following: 


1.  It  is  unreasonable  to  prestime  that  the 
bee  larva  would  depart  from  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  insect  larva  in  spinning  a  co- 
coon open  at  one  end,  to  be  completed  from 
without. 

2.  The  texture  of  the  capping  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cocoon  in  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  cell.  I  doubt  if  the  mature  bee 
can  produce  this  material. 

3.  The  capping  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
cocoon.  I  have  proved  this  by  being  able 
to  remove  the  entire  cocoon  from  a  cell  by 
grasping  the  ragged  edge  of  the  capping  of 
a  cell  from  which  a  young  bee  had  just 
emerged,  and  pulling  it  out. 

4.  I  read  in  the  ABC  book  that  "Bees, 
like  other  folks,  sometimes  make  mistakes; 
for  they  do  not  seem  to  know  any  better 
than  to  use  a  drone  larva  for  rearing  a  queen 
if  such  happens  to  be  present." 

This  indicates  to  me  that  bees  do  not 
know  the  sex  of  their  larvae.  If  this  is  true, 
why  do  they  treat  a  drone  larva  in  a  queen- 
cell  as  a  queen  larva,  but  treat  a  drone  larva 
in  a  worker-cell  as  a  drone  larva  by  building 
the  raised  cap  over  it?  ISIy  answer  is,  that 
the  larva  does  the  capping'  itself,  and  with 
a  cap  peculiar  to  its  kind. 

That  the  -queen  larva  caps  itself,  I  am 
pretty  certain,  the  bees  building  on  the  wax 
tip  afterward.  Why  should  the  worker  and 
drone  larva  not  do  the  same? 

I  further  notice  in  the  ABC  book  that 
bees  sometimes  leave  their  young  uncapped; 
but  Dr.  Miller,  in  a  note,  says,  "I  have  ob- 
served somewhat  closely  for  years,  and  I 
think  these  bees  are  .bareheaded  because 
worms  have  eaten  the  cappings."  So  this 
proves  nothing  against  my  theory. 

While  I  have  this  idea  pretty  well  fixed  in 
my  mind,  I  am  ojien  to  conviction. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

[We  are  afraid  that  your  conclusions  are 
not  entirely  correct,  although  partially  so. 
Cheshire  {Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  Vol.  I., 
pp,  174,  175)  explains  that  the  cappings  over 
the  brood  are  made  of  debris,  including  pol- 
len grains,  etc.,  bound  together  with  shreds 
of  wax  (all  this  showing  under  the  micro- 
scope). On  the  inner  side  of  this  complex 
capping,  the  cocoon  threads,  forming  a  net- 
work, catch  on  the  prominences  of  the  wax 
shreds  or  pollen  grains.  The  bees,  then,  do 
the  capping,  but  the  larvae  spin  the  ends  of 
the  cocoons  inside.  Your  observation  in  re- 
gard to  the  queen  larva  is  substantially  cor- 
rect, and  very  much  the  same  is  true,  ap- 
parently, in  the  case  of  worker  larvae. — Ed.] 

How  to  Keep  Royal  Jelly  Fresh. 

How  long  will  royal  jelly  stay  fresh  or  keep  good 
in  a  ciueen-cell  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  to  a 
Queen-cell  cup?  Does  it  have  to  be  kept  warm,  and 
used  the  same  da.v,  or  can  it  be  kept  for  a  tew  days 
and  used  when  it  is  cold? 

Fruitvale,  Cal.  L,.  R.  Green. 

[Royal  jelly  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  taken  from  the  hive,  for  it  turns  rancid 
very  quickly.  "We  have  known  of  queen-breeders 
who  kept  cells  of  royal  jelly  over  night  by  sticking 
the  end  of  each  cell  together  to  keep  out  the  air  and 
then  placing  them  in  a  warm  room.  We  can  not  rec- 
ommend this  practice,  however,  as  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  th'?  fresh  food  would  be  better. — Ed.] 
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ELIMINATING  THE    SWARMING    INSTINCT 
BY  BREEDING. 


The  Tendency  to  Sit  has  been  Bred  from  Certain 
Strains  of  Fowls;  is  Not  the  Swarming  Impulse 
of  Bees  Akin  to  the  Tendency  to  Sit  in  Fowls? 


BY  W.    E.    FLOWER. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Holtermann,  page  715,  Nov.  15, 
asks  a  question  concerning  cat-breeding, 
which  I  should  like  to  answer.  In  my  arti- 
cle, page  632,  Oct.  1, 1  said,  "  It  is  a  fact  that 
Ifanx  cats  have  no  tails,"  but  the  printer 
made  me  say,  "Many  cats  have  no  tails." 
So  far  as  I  know,  Manx  eats  do  not  exist  in 
a  state  of  nature;  but  by  careful  breeding 
they  can  be  depended  upon  to  reproduce 
their  kind.  The  man  who  follows  nature, 
no  matter  whether  he  breeds  hens  or  horses, 
must  be  satisfied  with  natural  results.  I 
cited  the  31st  chapter  of  Genesis  as  an  in- 
stance of  what  could  be  done  when  the  mat- 
ing of  the  parent  stock  could  be  controlled. 

Thousands  of  queens  are  reared  artificial- 
ly, so  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  chickens;  likewise,  many  thousands  of 
colonies  of  bees  are  made  every  year  without 
natural  swarming.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is,  that  it  would  be  possible  by  careful 
selection  to  breed  out  the  swarming  impulse 
just  as  the  natural  instinct  to  reproduce  by 
sitting  has  been  bred  out  of  the  Leghorn  and 
other  breeds  of  hens. 

Darwin,  in  "Variation  of  Animals  and 
Plants  Under  Domestication,"  says,  "The 
progeny  of  the  first  cross  always  reverts  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  original  ancestors." 
Now,  I  might  develop  a  non-swarming  strain 
of  bees  by  the  method  Mr.  Holtermann  sug- 
gested; but  a  single  mismated  queen  would 
upset  my  efforts  and  put  me  back  where  I 
started  from;  whereas  if  I  could  control  the 
mating  of  every  queen  as  I  can  the  mating 
of  every  hen,  progress  would  be  sure  and  the 
goal  would  soon  be  reached. 

Mr.  Raleigh  Thompson,  page  736,  Nov.  15, 
indirectly  makes  the  statement  that  I  will 
never  produce  a  non-svs^arming  race  of  bees. 
He  may  be  right,  as  I  am  near  the  three- 
score-and-ten  mark;  but  if  I  could  get  some 
of  our  queen-breeders  to  see  the  thing  in  its 
true  hght  the  result  might  be  accomplished. 

Ashbourne,  Pa. 

[We  do  not  wish  to  be  pessimistic;  but  we 
feel  that,  though  different  breeds  of  hens 
have  been  developed  that  have  lost  to  a 
great  extent  the  tendency  to  sit,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  swarming  instinct  in  bees 
would  be  wellnigh  impossible,  because  of 
the  impracticability  of  controlling  the  male 
parentage.  However,  we  believe  that,  un- 
der certain  conditions  and  in  certain  locali- 
ties, there  are  strains  of  bees  which  possibly 
by  chance  have  developed  with  less  of  a  ten- 
dency to  swarm;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
man  steps  in  and  tries  to  accentuate  this 
non-swarming  tendency,  his  efforts  may 
perhaps    result  in   a   greater    tendency    to 


swarm  rather  than  less,  because,  as  we  stat- 
ed before,  he  can  not  select  the  drones  that 
he  wishes  to  mate  with  his  queens. 

The  sitting  tendency  among  hens  is  the 
most  similar  illustration  that  we  know  of  to 
the  swarming  instinct  of  bees;  but  since 
man,  even  when  he  can  control  the  mating 
of  fowls,  has  never  been  successful  in  elimi- 
nating all  tendency  to  sit,  it  would  seem 
like  a  hopeless  case  to  get  tangible  results 
along  the  non-swarming  line  among  bees. 
However,  in  this  connection  see  what  G. 
W.  Bullamore  has  to  say  on  the  subject  in 
his  article  which  follows. — Ed.] 


NATURAL   SELECTION    AND  THE  HABITS 
OF  BEES. 


How  Natural  Selection    Perpetuates  such  Habits 
as  Running  Upward  when  the  Hives  are  Drum- 
med;   Swarming,    Gathering    Surplus    Honey, 
Robbing,  etc. 

BY   G.    W.    BULLAMORE. 


[We  seldom  stop  to  think  why  it  is  that  bees  have 
certain  habits;  for,  in  the  hurry  and  worry  of  the 
present  day,  \\  e  are  more  apt  to  look  at  these  things 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Bullamore,  in  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article,  gives  what  seems  to  us  a 
very  satisfactory  explanation,  showing  why  colo- 
nies of  bees  which  have  not  exhibited  certain  traits 
die  off,  so  that  those  wh  ch  do,  by  natural  selection, 
live  on  to  perpetuate  these  traits.  We  commend 
this  article  to  the  careful  study  of  our  reader.s, — 
Ed.] 

The  efficacy  of  environment  in  modifying 
the  habits  of  honey-bees  has  been  called  in 
question  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Pruitt,  page  529, 
Aug.  15,  and  R.  F.  Ploltermann,  page  548, 
Sept.  1.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  its  potency, 
and  am  stating  the  case  from  my  own  stand- 
IDoint,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  of  interest. 

I  surmise  that  the  bees  from  which  our 
present  stocks  have  descended  dwelt  in  the 
primeval  forest,  and  were  very  similar  in 
their  habits  to  the  modern  Apis  dorsaia. 
Their  migratory  instincts  still  survive,  and 
are  occasionally  manifested  by  a  "hunger 
swarm."  The  building  of  comb  in  the  open 
air  is  also  a  survival.  And  now  let  us  en- 
quire why  bees  are  subdued  by  smoke. 

At  the  first  puffs  of  the  smoker  the  bees 
commence  to  gorge  themselves  on  the  un- 
sealed or  recently  capped  honey.  If  the 
smoking  is  continued  they  become  excited 
and  are  eventually  driven  from  the  combs 
into  the  air.  If  the  queen  is  young  and  ac- 
tive, she  will  take  flight  with  the  bees.  I 
look  upon  these  actions  as  survivals.  In  the 
past  historj^  of  the  race  they  were  advan- 
tageous. 

When  the  world  was  young,  and  forest 
fires  resulted  from  volcanic  and  other  causes, 
the  drifting  smoke  would  bring  about  these 
actions.  Colonies  that  were  terrified  by  the 
smoke,  and  took  wing  with  laden  honey- 
sacs  escaped  the  fire  and  started  afresh. 
Successive  fires  would  wipe  out  all  stocks  in 
which  this  trait  did  not  appear,  and  the  jje- 
culiarity  would  become  strongly  impre.'sed 
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on  all  bees  by  this  i)rocess  of  natural  selec- 
tion. 

^Another  peculiarity  of  bees  is  that  they 
run  upward  when  the  sides  of  the  hive  are 
drummed.  I  explain  this  by  supposing 
that,  when  earthquakes  were  common,  the 
bees  that  did  not  run  upward  when  their 
combs  commenced  to  tremble  were  involved 
in  the  general  ruin  when  the  combs  collaps- 
ed. Those  that  ran  upward  lived  to  restart 
the  hive  with  their  own  honey  and  that  of 
the  less  fortunate  stocks.  The  running  hab- 
it would  be  transmitted.  The  other  stocks, 
being  dead,  would  transmit  no  habits. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  drones  reared  in  a  hive  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  chances  of  a  queen 
in  meeting  one  of  them  when  she  takes  her 
wedding-flight.  LTndoubtedly  this  is  a  re- 
sult of  ihe  large  number;  but  as  they  are 
often  supplied  by  a  colony  different  from 
that  from  which  the  queen  issues,  I  think 
that  natural  selection  furnishes  a  far  more 
satisfactory  explanation.  Every  hive  is  the 
product  of  a  drone  and  a  queen-bee.  The 
stock  that  supplies  the  queen  must  alsosup- 
\)\y  twenty  thousand  bees  as  an  escort.  The 
drone  with  his  thousand  or  more  brothers 
required  far  less  effort  to  produce.  Natural 
selection,  therefore,  favors  the  drone-supply- 
ing colony,  and  the  stock  that  rears  the 
greatest  number  of  drones  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  represented  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  hives  the  following  season.  Heredity 
would  perpetuate  the  appearance  of  the 
drone-rearing  instinct  in  these  colonies  and 
their  descendants,  and  in  a  few  generations 
it  would  be  general. 

Gradual  changeof  climate  or  the  invasion 
of  more  temperate  regions  by  swarms  of 
bees  would  result  in  the  modification  of  the 
swarming  instinct.  Excessive  swarming 
and  honey  surplus  could  not  exist  together, 
and  the  gradually  lengthening  winters  would 
kill  off  all  stocks  that  did  not  store  in  excess 
of  their  immediate  wants. 

With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the 
swarming  instinct,  Dzierzon  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  swarming  habits  of  the  heath 
bee  of  Germany  were  due  to  the  system  of 
management.  This  is  understood  to  mean 
that,  by  inciting  bees  to  swarm,  they  ac- 
quire the  habit  and  transmit  it  to  future 
generations.  I  very  much  doubt  if  this  is 
true,  and  should  prefer  to  explain  it  by  sug- 
gesting that,  where  swarming  is  favored, 
the  increase  is  greatest  of  those  stocks  with 
marked  swarming  propensities,  and  that 
this  results  eventually  in  the  swamping  of 
the  non-swarming  strains.  If  we  breed  from 
those  strains  with  the  least  tendency  to 
swarm,  this  habit  will  undoubtedly  become 
modified.  Any  attempt  to  alter  it  by  arti- 
ficially preventing  it  for  several  generations 
is  bound  to  meet  with  failure.  The  inheri- 
tance of  an  acquired  characteristic  is  doubt- 
ful in  any  case,  and  in  bees  the  heredity  is 
vested  in  the  queen  and  the  drones,  while 
checks  to  swarming  mostly  influence  the 
workers  who  leave  no  descendants. 

Surprise  is  expressed   at  times  that  bees 


gather  honey  in  excess  of  their  winter  re- 
quirements. The  last  four  seasons  in  this 
part  of  England  supply  the  explanation. 
The  honey  surplus  for  the  four  years  is  only  i| 
that  of  one  good  year.  Wild  stocks  have  ^ 
mostly  died  out;  and  where  a  stock  has  sur- 
vived without  a  bee-keeper's  aid  it  is  owing 
to  the  quite  necessary  habit  of  storing  an 
excess  in  years  of  plenty. 

Similar  climatic  conditions  are  probably 
responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  the  robbing 
instinct.  It  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the 
race  that  one  stock  should  live  through  the 
winter  at  the  expense  of  the  four  or  five  that 
they  have  "cleaned  out"  than  that  all 
should  perish  before  the  spring  comes  around 
again. 

Like  any  other  animals  bred  by  man,  bees 
are  capable  of  being  changed.  To  do  so, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  start  to  work  in 
the  right  way.  Mr.  Holtermann  asks  how 
many  generations  it  will  take  to  te>ich  bees 
to  dread  smoke.  If  bees  had  not  dreaded 
smoke,  probably  there  would  have  been  no 
bees  at  the  present  day.  They  would  have 
been  one  of  the  species  of  inset^ts  that  have 
died  out.  If  we  came  across  their  fossil  re- 
mains we  should  send  them  to  the  museums, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Having  never  known  them  we  should  never 
miss  them.  Mr.  Pruitt  refers  to  the  contin- 
uance of  lambs'  tails  as  a  clinching  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  modifying 
the  swarming  habit.  But  have  sheep-breed- 
ers ever  tried  to  produce  a  bobtailed  lamb? 
If  there  existed  a  demand  for  such  an  arti- 
cle I  feel  sure  it  would  be  supplied.  Tailless 
sheep  are  Jio  more  unthinkable  than  horn- 
less sheep.  If  there  was  any  money  in  it,  a 
chance  variation  in  the  length  of  a  lamb's 
tail  would  very  soon  become  the  character- 
istic of  a  breeu. 

We  could  never  teach  an  Italian  queen  to 
breed  five-banded  bees;  but  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  chanee  variation  they  have 
been  produced.  Nevertheless,  we  can  not 
foretell  the  time  it  would  take  to  repeat  the 
experiments  with  another  hive  of  bees.  A 
scientific  breeder  in  England  once  desired 
to  change  a  breed  of  pigeons.  The  new  va- 
riety was  to  be  like  the  old  in  every  respect 
with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  head. 
This  was  to  be  white  instead  of  black.  The 
fancier  was  twenty  years  accomplishing  his 
task.  Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  wait- 
ing for  a  white  feather  to  appear  in  the  head 
plumage.  After  that  arrived  his  task  was 
comparatively  easy.  It  is  just  the  same 
with  bees.  If  we  requeen  from  desirable 
stocks  we  perpetuate  their  qualities.  If  no 
stock  has  the  desired  quality  we  can  only 
wait  until  the  quality,  or  some  modiacation 
of  it,  appears  in  a  particular  hive. 

Until  we  go  thoroughly  into  the  question 
of  natural  selection  and  disease,  we  shall 
never  understand  the  foul-brood  problem 
and  the  apparently  contradictory  statements 
that  are  made  as  to  immunity.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  big  to  tackle  at  the  end 
of  this  paper. 

Albury,  Herts.,  England. 
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A  NEW-MEXICO  WAY  OF  REMOVING  HON- 
EY FROM  THE  HIVES  AND  CARRYING 
IT  TO  THE  HONEY-HOUSE. 


The  Advantage  of  Finishing  One  Kind  of  Work 
Before  Beginning  Another. 


BY   O.    B.    METCALFB. 


At  the  request  of  the  editor  I  have  taken 
a  number  of  pictures  to  show  our  methods 
of  taking  ofT  honey.  The  methods  are  not 
ideal,  but  they  are  practical,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  of  some  value  to  beginners.  I  spe- 
cially invite  adverse  criticism,  for  in  that 
way  I  shall  hope  to  get  something  out  of  it. 

In  Fig.  1  my  partner,  H.  L.  Parks,  is  seen 
just  going  into  a  hive.  He  had  previously 
thrown  the  cover  on  the  ground  back  of  the 
hive,  and  set  his  empty  super  on  it;  and 
when  the  picture  was  taken  he  was  in  the 
act  of  stripping  ofT  the  canvas  inner  cover 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  was 
giving  the  bees  the  first  smoking  they  re- 
ceive during  the  operation.  He  seldom  stops 
to  smoke  the  entrance  while  taking  off  hon- 
ey— he  can't  spare  the  time.  If  you  should 
happen  around  to  one  of  our  yards  when  he 
is  taking  off  honey  in  a  hurry  you  might 
think  he  had  lost  something  which  he  was 
in  a  desperate  hurry  to  find.  We  shake 
most  of  our  honey  when  taking  it  off,  and 
the  method  used  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
described  by  G.  M.  Doolittle  as  to  the  quick 
downward  thrust  followed  by  a  jerk  back; 
but  it  will  be  noticed,  Fig.  3,  that  the  frame 
is,  at  one  end,  held  so  it  rubs  up  and  down 
on  the  end  wall  of  the  hive  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  for  it  enables  the  operator 
to  shake  all  the  bees  back  into  the  hive. 
The  frame  when  held  thus  will  not  strike 
against  any  thing,  and  the  bees  all  fall  back 
into  the  super,  where  most  of  them  busy 
themselves  crawling  down  into  the  brood- 
nest.  The  points  of  advantage  are  that  a 
lot  of  time  is  saved  over  the  method  of  shak- 
ing on  the  ground  in  front,  and  fewer  queens 
lost.  The  first  frame  is  usually  taken  out 
somewhere  near  the  middle,  where  there  is 
the  best  chance  to  shove  the  rest  of  the 
frames  away  on  either  side. 

Just  a  word  about  that  canvas  inner  cov- 
er, Fig.  1.  Nothing  will  beat  it  for  this 
country.  The  bees  soon  cover  it  with  wax 
so  it  is  water-tight,  and  thus  it  forms  the 
sealed  inner  cover.  With  good  12-oz.  can- 
vas any  kind  of  old  board  will  do  over  the 
hive  for  a  cover,  and  the  bees  will  prosper; 
but  the  strongest  point  in  its  favor  is  that, 
in  rapid  work  in  taking  off  honey,  it  saves 
the  operator  about  half  the  stings  he  would 
get  with  any  kind  of  wooden  inner  cover, 
because  it  strips  ofT  without  jarring  the  hive, 
and  the  smoke  is  on  the  bees  before  they 
get  the  "fight  idea  "  in  their  heads.  I  say 
it  saves  half  the  stings  when  the  operator  is 
working  fast.  A  slow  operator  can  avoid 
stings  with  any  kind  of  inner  covers;  but  a 
fast  operator  gets  stung  more  or  less  all  the 
time;  and  when  he  is  jerking  off  from  2000 
to  2500  lbs.  per  hour,  any  contrivance  which 


Fig.  8.— Carrying  a  super  of  honey  in  such,  a  way 
that  the  combs  will  not  wound  each  other,  and 
cause  bleeding  or  leakage  from  them  while  they  are 
stacked  away  for  several  hours. 


will  cut  down  the  stings  one  half  adds  very 
materially  to  his  comfort. 

The  brushing  act  shown  in  Fig.  i  is  one 
we  seldom  practice  when  in  a  rush.  If  there 
are  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  bees 
left  on  a  comb  when  it  is  shaken,  in  they 
go  to  find  their  way  out  the  best  they  can 
through  the  bee-escapes  at  the  top  of  the  big 
screen  windows  in  the  honey-house.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  frame  of  honey  being  set  down  in 
the  empty  super  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  honey-house.  In  Fig.  6  the  bees  are 
being  shaken  out  of  the  super  from  which 
the  honey  has  just  been  removed.  The 
empty  super  is  then  taken  to  the  next  hive 
to  receive  the  shaken  combs  there.  In  Fig. 
7  the  cover  is  being  put  back  upside  down 
to  allow  ventilation  while  all  the  bees  are 
crowded  into  the  brood-nest. 

Some  time  last  year  a  correspondent  men- 
tioned a  method  for  taking  off  honey  which 
kept  about  three  operators  busy  at  a  hive. 
No  doubt  the  work  was  beautifully  done; 
but  so  far  as  quick  work  is  concerned  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  time.  A  fast  operator 
practically  jerks  the  bees  off  a  comb  as  he 
lifts  it  from  the  hive,  and  a  trial  will  show 
any  one  that  he  can  set  a  comb  down  quick- 
er than  he  can  get  another  person  to  take 
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it.  In  Figs.  2,  4,  5,  the 
proper  place  for  a  smo- 
ker will  be  seen.  In 
this  position  it  is  ready 
to  use  almost  instant- 
ly, and  it  goes  along 
with  the  operator  when 
he  moves  about  the 
hive  or  walks  a  few 
steps  away  to  any  oth- 
er hive,  for  he  soon 
learns  to  walk  about 
with  his  smoker  be- 
tween his  legs.  If  a 
bee-keeper  should  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  for  a 
job  of  taking  off  honey 
and  I  noticed  that  his 
overalls  were  all  smok- 
ed and  scorched  be- 
tween ihe  knees  I 
would  say  "yes"  with- 
out asking  him  a  sin- 
gle question, 

ADVANTAGES  IN  GET- 
TING A  LOT  OF  HONEY 
TO  THE  HONEY-HOUSE 
AND  STACKED  UP  BE- 
FORE BEGINNING  TO 
EXTRACT   IT. 

We    notice   that    all 
the     bee-keepers    who 
come  around  our  work 
seem  surprised  that  we 
take  ofif  all  the  honey  and  all  the  supers 
from  a  hive  when  we  go  to  extract  it,  and 
leave  it  that  way  until  we  get  back  with  the 
supers  full  of  empty  combs.     It  seems  to  be 


Fig.  9.— Throwing  back   the  canvas  to  load  another  super  on  the 
wheelbarrow. 

new  to  them.     Now,  if  the  method  is  new 

to  most  bee-keepers  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is 

worth  getting  acquainted  with.     To  go  out 

into  a  yard  and  take  off  all  the  honey  in  it, 

then  extract  it  all,  and 

finally  put  back  all  the 

combs  in  the  supers  they 

are  to  stay  in,  so  greatly 

systematizes    the    work 

that  the  effect  will  please 

any  one.    A  smaller  crew 

can  handle  more  honey, 

do    it    better,   and  with 

less  robbing. 

We  have  tried  several 
ways  of  getting  the  hon- 
ey to  the  house,  and  I 
believe  that  the  com- 
mon flat  wheelbarrow  is 
the  best,  except  in  times 
of  the  worst  robbing, 
when  each  super  should 
be  carried  in  as  it  is  tak- 
en off.  If  the  supers  are 
carried  any  distance  they 
should  be  held  with  the 
end  against  the  body,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  Notice 
that  the  left  hand  is  in 
such  a  position  that  the 
fingers  can  hold  the 
combs  from  pounding 
against  each  other  as 
they  are  carried.  If  the 
combs  are  allowed  to 
pound  or  mash  one  an- 
other as  they  are  being 


-Bound  for  the  honey-house  with  a  load  of  (our  full-depth  supers 
and  two  shallow-frame  supers. 
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Figs,  ll  and  12.— Passing  the  supers  of  honey  through  the  canvas  Hap  door  of  the  extractlng-tank. 


carried  into  the  house,  some  honey  will  be 
wasted  by  "bleeding  "while  the  supers  are 
stacked  up.  When  the  honey  is  wheeled  in 
on  the  wheelbarrow,  four  or  five  full-depth 
seven-frame  supers  is  our  usual  load;  but  a 
strong  man  can  wheel  more  on  good  ground. 

Figs.  11  and  12  show  the  oiierator  passing 
honey  in  through  the  canvas  flap  door.  One 
of  the  interesting  things  about  this  type  of 
door  is  that,  while  it  does  not  always  hang 
right  to  close  the  door  completely,  the  bees 
rob  very  little  around  it.  Here  is  where  the 
big  screen  windows  come  in  handy  in  our 
honey-house.  The  bees  go  to  the  point  of 
the  strongest  odor  of  honey,  which  is,  of 
course,  at  the  big  screen  windows.  There  is 
often  a  great  whirl  of  robbers  about  these 
screen  windows  or  screen  sides  whi'e  scarce- 
ly a  bee  will  be  bothering  about  the  doors. 
The  greatest  advantage  of  the  screens,  how- 
ever, is  that  they  permit  plenty  of  air.  Our 
old  tent  with  much  smaller  windows  was  so 
hot  that  we  could  scarcely  stand  it;  but  with 
the  windows  we  have  now  we  have  not  suf- 
fered at  all  from  the  heat  this  summer. 

Mesilla  Park,  Xew  Mexico. 


BEE-KEEPING  AS  A  HOBBY. 


BY  F.    DUNDAS  TODD. 


Census  reports  show  that  three-quarters 
of  a  million  people  in  this  country  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  bees  to  keep  at  least 
one  hive,  the  average  being  about  four  to 
each  apiary.  Most  people  will  be  rather 
surprised  to  learn  that  about  one  person  in 
every  hundred  in  the  United  States  keeps 
bees;  but  should  they  ever  catch  the  bee 
fever  they  will  soon  discover  hives  in  yards 
near  by  where  their  presence  was  never  sus- 
pected. 

While  there  are,  perhaps,  a  thousand  men 
who  depend  upon  raising  honey  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  the  vast  majority  are  keeping 
bees  for  pleasure  rather  than  for  profit,  con- 
tented to  get  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  hon- 
ey  for  family  usp.     Foj  many  years   the 


writer's  family  has  consumed  200  pounds  of 
honey  annually,  in  his  opinion  with  highly 
satisfactory  results,  judging  by  the  general 
health  of  the  members.  Honey  is  a  predi- 
gested  food,  capable  of  rapid  assimilation; 
better  still,  it  is  a  natural  laxative,  deserv 
ing  consideration  from  people  of  sedentary 
habits. 

The  average  reader  of  the  title  of  this 
chapter  will,  at  the  first  glance,  be  tempted 
to  move  that  it  be  amended  by  introducing 
the  word  "country"  before  the  word  "hob- 
by." Bee-keeping  as  an  occupation  is  un- 
doubtedly a  rural  one,  frequently  very  iso- 
lated, but  it  is  just  as  often — nay,  very  much 
oftener  —  a  city  hobby,  for  in  every  one  of 
our  large  cities  there  are  men  amusing 
themselves  by  caring  for  a  few  colonies  of 
bees  in  back  yards,  on  roofs  of  dwelling- 
houses —  aye,  even  on  the  roofs  of  business 
blocks.  The  marvel  frequently  is,  where  do 
the  industrious  little  insects  get  their  food? 
But  get  it  they  do,  usually  with  a  surplus 
of  delicious  honey  for  the  owner  as  a  ma- 
terial gain  that  adds  to  the  zest  of  the  fas- 
cinating pastime.  Any  one  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  a  region  where  there  are  a  few 
acres  of  clover  or  sweet  clover,  whether  in 
the  form  of  city  park,  vacant  lots,  or  every- 
day unimi^ roved  streets,  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  making  a  venture  with  a  hive  of 
bees  with  the  full  certainty  that,  from  an 
investment  of  about  twenty  dollars,  he  will 
have  not  only  a  daily  interest  in  living  crea- 
tures, but  once  in  a  while  a  little  mild  ex- 
citement that  will  make  him  for  the  mo- 
ment forget  all  his  other  troubles. 

A  hive  of  bees  may  be  kept  almost  any- 
where; but,  of  course,  the  most  favorable  lo- 
cation is  out  in  the  rural  regions  where 
flowers  are  in  plenty.  A  hive  is  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  the  back  yard,  and,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  interferes  in  no  way 
with  its  utility  for  other  recreation.  On  a 
corner  lot  in  a  Chicago  suburb  he  once  kept 
four  colonies  near  the  back  porch  within  20 
feet  of  the  children's  croquet  ground,  with- 
out any  annoyance.  Often  a  ball  would 
roll  in  front  of  a  hive  and  be  fished  out  at 
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once  in  ordinary  course  without  bother  to 
either  bees  or  children.  Generally  every 
day  a  dozen  young  folks  would  be  playing 
about,  but  never  one  got  stung. 

Our  honey-producing  pets  as  a  whole  are 
not  offensive,  but  they  are  adepts  in  de- 
fense. At  present  the  writer  has  three  doz- 
en hives  in  a  back  yard  in  the  residence 
part  of  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants;  but  so 
far  he  has  not  had  a  single  complaint  from 
a  neighbor.  There  is  only  one  colony  of 
wicked-tempered  bees  in  the  apiary,  which 
will  be  eliminated  at  the  first  opportunity 
by  replacing  the  present  mother,  generally 
known  as  the  queen,  by  one  raised  from  a 
gentler  strain. 

As  has  just  been  stated,  the  queen  of  the 
hive  is,  after  all,  merely  the  parent  of  the 
vast  family.  A  bee-hive  is  a  form  of  society 
in  which  there  is  apparently  no  govern- 
ment, no  direction,  no  correction.  Each  in- 
habitant instinctively  knows  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  does  it.  Hence  inside  this 
magic  chamber  there  is  no  immorality,  no 
vice,  no  crime,  consequently  no  rules,  no 
government,  and  no  overseers  of  any  kind ; 
and  therein  is  the  charm  of  a  hive  to  the 
business  man  who  needs  a  complete  change 
of  thought.  It  is  not  the  little  work  essen- 
tial to  their  welfare  that  makes  bees  a  splen- 
did hobby,  because  for  weeks  on  end  it  is 
better  for  the  bees  if  the  hive  be  never 
touched;  but  it  is  the  study  of  the  social 
economy.  At  first  there  is  the  fascination 
that  comes  from  watching  the  perpetual  go- 
ing and  coming  of  its  myriads  —  an  attrac- 
tion that  tempts  one  to  sit  for  hours  in  the 
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A  colony  in  a  box  hive  which  cost  one  dollar.    This  kind  of  thing  had  better  be  left 
alone  by  the  beginner. 


pleasant  sunshine  with  eyes  persistently 
fixed  on  the  alighting-board,  all  other  things 
being  forgotten.  Where  do  they  go,  what 
do  they  get,  and  how  is  it  carried? 

Then  we  are  tempted  out  to  the  highways 
and  byways,  the  ojien  fields  and  clumps  of 
woodland,  to  become  acquainted  with  plants 
and  flowers  we  never  before  heeded.  We 
get  literature  to  learn  what  others  know,  and 
are  led  to  further  observation  on  our  own 
account.  Lastly,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  little  differences,  and  so  day  by  day 
we  follow  the  changes  that  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  the  bee  year  —  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  in  the  spring;  the  development 
of  the  reproductive  instinct,  and  its  culmin- 
ation by  swarming;  the  advent  of  the  hon- 
ey-flow when  nectar  is  so  plentiful  that  the 
supply  is  far  ahead  of  the  daily  needs,  and 
so  i^rovision  can  be  made  for  the  long  sea- 
son of  dearth  by  a  wondrous  system  of  stor- 
age; the  ending  of  the  season  of  plenty  fol- 
lowed by  a  rapid  shrinking  of  the  popula- 
tion so  that  consumers  may  be  few  and  not 
endanger  the  life  of  the  colony  by  eating  up 
the  food  supply  when  production  is  at  a 
standstill. 

It  is  hinted  that  some  human  beings,  in 
their  efi'orts  to  maintain  a  certain  standard 
of  living,  are  not  averse  to  race  suicide.  In 
untoward  seasons,  especially  in  spring,  the 
inmates  of  our  hives  are  frequently  face  to 
face  with  collective  starvation  due  to  sud- 
den stoppage  of  nectar,  and  at  once  they 
curtail  consumption  of  food  by  child  mur- 
der, mercilessly  throwing  out  of  doors  ev- 
ery egg  and   undeveloped  bee.     Men  may 

die,  but  man 
must  not,  so 
bees  must  be 
sacrificed  that 
the  life  of  the 
colony  may  be 
perpetuated. 

Knough  has 
been  said  to 
indicate  fee- 
bly the  fascin- 
ation a  colony 
of  bees  has  for 
its  owner.  The 
attraction  i  s 
so  great  that, 
in  the  case  of 
the  average 
man,  his  hives 
are  the  first 
objects  to  be 
visited  on  his 
return  home 
from  business 
any  day  from 
the  spring 
thaw  until  the 
late  Novem- 
ber frosts  drive 
the  bees  into 
winter  quar- 
ters. But  there 
is  a  material 
side,  minor  in 
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The  penalty  for  nnying  a  colony  in  a  box  hive:  transferring  it  to  a  regular 

hive.    The  novice  finds  this  a  rather  sloppy  task  with  lots  of  stings 

as  an  incentive  to  liaste. 


importance  to  the  true  bee-lover,  but  major 
in  the  judgment  of  the  muhitude,  and  that 
is  the  production  of  honey  —  one  of  the 
most  perfect  foods  consumed  by  human 
beings,  undoubtedly  their  first  sweet—  one 
that,  by  those  who  understand,  is  partaken 
of  as  freely  and  as  regularly  as  milk  or  jams. 
In  some  seasons  the  surplus  honey  of  the 
hive  available  for  human  use  is  considera- 
ble; in  others  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence; but  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of 
years  in  almost  every  region  of  this  conti- 
nent, it  amounts  to  50  pounds,  being  ex- 
cellent profit  from  a  hobby  that  calls  for 
moderate  outlay  of  capital  and  very  little 
labor. 

The  suburbanite  who  raises  flowers  and 
garden  truck,  or  keeps  chickens,  has  plenty 
of  physical  labor,  generally  gets  some  prod- 
uce, but  ordinarily  has  difficulty  in  show- 
ing an  equivalent  for  labor  and  money  ex- 
pended. His  profit  is  summed  up  in  one 
word,  "  fresh;"  that  is,  his  household  is  ben- 
efited by  fresh  blossoms,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  fresh  eggs  — doubtless  all  excellent 
things  in  themselves,  as  the  writer  knows 
by  practical  experience  in  both  raising  and 
using.  But-a  bee-hive  calls  for  little  labor, 
and  is  interesting;  once  in  a  while  when 
the  bee-keeper  is  foolish  it  wall  give  him  a 
little  run  for  his  money;  for  even  "heavy 


weights  "will  sprint 
a  hundred  feet  in  al- 
most record  time 
when  paced  by  a 
dozen  bees  anxious 
to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  some  spe- 
cially tender  spot  in 
his  anatomy;  but  it 
will,  one  year  with 
another,  pay  at  least 
80  per  cent  on  the 
outlay,  and,  with 
skillful  manage- 
ment, nearer  100  per 
cent.  Stings  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of 
the  returns;  in  fact, 
the  writer  as  a  be- 
ginner easily  got 
more  in  the  first 
week's  ownership  of 
liis  first  hive  than 
he  now  gets  in  a 
whole  year  from 
three  dozen. 

In  most  regions 
the  best  time  to  be- 
gin liee-keeping  is  in 
the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May. 
Not  only  is  it  near 
the  commencement 
of  the  honey-flow, 
which  in  most  set- 
tled communities  is 
from  clover  in  .June, 
but  the  risk  of  loss 
is  at  the  minimum. 
Some  years  many 
colonies  tUe  in  winter  or  early  spring,  so 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in 
buying  after  the  honey  season  is  past,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  worth  while  to  pay  dou- 
ble autumn  price  in  May  for  a  colony  in 
good  condition,  rather  than  pay  half  spring 
l^rice  in  October.  Then,  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection to  increase,  one  can  usually  trust 
for  expansion  by  swarming,  but  each 
swarm  will  be  compensated  for  by  less  sur- 
plus honey. 

The  beginner  should  buy  only  one  hive, 
for  one  box  of  tricks  is  enough  for  any  nov- 
ice. If  you  wish  to  understand  bees  you 
will  learn  as  much  in  the  first  year  from 
one  hive  as  from  twenty;  while  if  you  let 
them  run  themselves  your  financial  loss 
will  be  at  a  minimum.  Bees  are  a  kind  of 
stock  that  require  attention  just  like  chick- 
ens, sheep,  or  cattle  —  not  so  frequently  nor 
so  regularly,  by  any  means;  but  at  certain 
times  they  may  need  assistance,  which 
must  be  given  at  once  and  in  full  measure 
if  the  life  of  the  colony  is  to  be  preserved. 
The  man  who  can  not  take  care  of  one  colo- 
ny and  its  increase  for  one  year  is  lucky  to 
learn  his  inability  at  small  cost.  It  is, 
therefore,  wise  for  the  beginner  in  bee-keep- 
ing to  start  with  only  one  colony;  and  after 
the  first  season  to  invest  in  increase  only 
such  money  as  the  bees  have  actually  earned. 
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Fig.  1.— Mr.  Hand  and  Miss  Fowls  discussing  his  new  sclienie  of  swarm  control. 

The  first  colony  should,  if  possible,  be|  ^16^  inches  wide,  and  9>^  inches  deep,  outside 
bought  from  a  successful  bee-keei^er,  one  measurements.  This  is  the  one  to  choose, 
who  makes  a  business  of  raising  honey  forg  Ll^ast  of  all,  if  possible,  when  purchasing, 
the  market  rather  than  an  am- 
ateur who  plays  with  a  few 
hives,  because  the  apiarist  is 
more  likely  to  have  a  strain  of 
first-class  workers.  There  are 
big  ditferences  in  bees  as  in  oth- 
er animals,  and  the  professional 
bee-keeper  is  compelled  to  elim- 
inate the  inefficient  to  make  his 
occupation  pay.  As  a  class,  bee- 
keepers are  very  honorable  men 
whose  word  may  be  relied  upon 
—  rather  free  than  otherwise  in 
explaining  the  mysteries  of  their 
calling. 

Do  not  be  tempted  to  buy  a 
colony  housed  in  a  soap-box  or 
similar  makeshift,  but  see  that 
you  get  a  modern  hive  in  good 
physical  condition,  free  from 
cracks  and  loose  joints.  There 
have  been  fashions  in  hives  as 
in  other  lines  of  industry;  but 
the  bee-keeping  world  has,  as  a 
whole,  settled  down  to  one 
length  and  depth,  using  what 
is  known  as  the  Langstroth 
frame.  Now,  it  is  important  to 
have  all  frames  interchangea- 
ble, and  therefore  the  begin- 
ner should  avoid  out-of-date, 
odd-shaped  sizes.  A  ten-frame 
modern  hive  is  20  inches  long,  Ftg.  :-!.—    i  he  proof  of  the  pudding"  of  the  Hand  system. 
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make  the 
bargain  to  in- 
clude the  de- 
livery of  the 
hive  and  plac- 
ing it  in  posi- 
tion, and  by 
this  little  bit 
of  sagacity 
you  will  es- 
cape 75  per 
cent  of  the 
stings  you  are 
liable  to  get 
the  first  sea- 
son. Herein 
the  writer 
si)eaks  out  of 
the  fullness  of 
his  experi- 
ence, for  his 
first  invest- 
ment was  a 
derelict  colo- 
ny left  behind 
by  a  neighbor 
who  had  gone 
out  west.  The 
purchase  led 
him  into  a 
peck  of  inter- 
esting trou- 
bles, the  first  consignment  of  which  was 
delivered  by  about  one  million  bees  on  his 
ten  fingers  in  one  second — at  least  it  looked 
that  way.  He  is  perfectly  certain  about 
the  number  of  fingers,  but  did  not  take 
time  to  count  the  bees  or  the  seconds. 
Let  us  see  the  cost  of  a  little  venture  in 


Fig.  2.— "What  is  that  side  entrance  for,  Mr.  naiid?" 


Fig.  4.— The  Hand  feeder  drawer. 


amateur  bee-keeping,  stating  the  actual 
necessaries  for  the  first  year,  not  quoting 
the  lowest  prices  possible,  but  those  taken 
from  the  catalog  of  a  large  and  long-estab- 
lished factory  with  a  reputation  above  sus- 
picion. 

Colony  in  ten-frame  hive  (in  spring) 813.00 

(Note,  cost  in  fall  would  be  SIO.) 

2  comb-honey  supers,  complete. .   3.40 

1  smoker 85 

1  bee-veil 60 

1  pair  bee-gloves 50 

1  Instruction-book 1.25 

I1P.60 
Extra  expense  probable  in  average 
year. 
1  new  hive  for  swarm,  all  com- 

~.pj  plete $3.30 

Extra  sections  and  foundation . .    1.00 

84.30 

In  all  likelihood  the  first  col- 
ony, if  bought  locally,  will  cost 
less  by  a  few  dollars  than  the 
price  quoted.  The  first  year's 
outlay  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  $30.00,  of  which  sum  all 
above  $22.00  or  $23.00  will  be  for 
new  hive-bodies  as  a  conse- 
quence of  uncontrolled  swarm- 
ing. After  the  first  year's  in- 
vestment, unless  some  very 
exceptional  condition  arises, 
the  bees  must  keep  themselves, 
and  no  expansion  should  be  at- 
tempted unless  the  cash  for  the 
hives  has  been  earned  by  the 
insects. 

The  source  of  revenue  is,  of 
course,  comb  honey.  In  an 
average    year    the    production 
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Avill  be  about  fifty  sections;  in  a  poor  year, 
nothing:  in  a  first-class  season,  one  hun- 
dred or  even  more.  The  writer  started  out 
in  a  poor  year,  got  two  swarms  and  fourteen 
sections  of  honey.  In  the  spring  of  the 
isecond  year  his  three  colonies  were  safe  and 
sound,  and  by  a  little  knowledge  and  luck 
he  managed  to  avoid  swarming;  then  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a  stray 
swarm  that  somebody  had  failed  to  keep 
track  of.  The  season  was  said  to  be  below 
the  average,  and  he  got  from  the  three  orig- 
inal hives  45  lbs.  of  chunk  honey  and  267 
sections,  worth  locally  over  ?60.00.  There 
was  thus  returned  all  the  cash  that  had 
been  invested,  and  four  hives  were  still  in 
existence. 

So  far  for  the  rosy  side  of  the  shield;  and 
now  it  is  but  fair  to  show  the  obverse.  In 
a  new  locality  the  writer  bought  9  hives;  in- 
creased to  21,  getting  75  lbs.  of  honey.  It 
was  a  poor  season;  but  the  winter  was 
worse,  the  average  apiary  in  the  locality 
losing  60  per  cent  of  the  colonies,  the 
writer's  included.  The  summer  following 
was  a  complete  failure.  This  happened  in 
a  region  where,  up  to  that  date,  a  honey- 
iiearih  had  been  unknown  for  over  a  dozen 
years.  This  is  why  it  is  advisable  for  a  be- 
ginner to  limit  his  first  season's  investment 
to  about  ?20.00,  and  make  all  future  expan- 
sion out  of  income  —  of  course  crediting  the 
bees  with  all  honey  consumed  at  home  at 
regular  market  i:)rices. 

The  location  of  the  bees  in  the  yard  is  im- 
l)ortant.  First  see  that  it  is  sheltered  from 
cold  winds  in  the  spring  months;  hence  in 
most  regions  it  should  be  shielded  on  the 
north  by  a  fence,  clump  of  shrubs,  or  house 
or  barn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sum- 
mer months  there  must  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air  all  around,  therefore  the  hive  must  be 
at  least  six  feet  from  the  fence  or  building. 
The  jio.sition  of  the  entrance  is  not  really  im- 
portant, but  it  generally  faces  the  south  so 
that  the  sun's  rays  in  spring  will  send  warm 
air  into  the  entrance;  while  as  the  end  of  the 
hive  warms  up,  the  heat  will  circulate  be- 
tween the  frames.  When  the  doorway 
faces  east  or  west  the  noonday  sun  heats  up 
a  side,  warming  up  the  comb  next  to  it,  but 
not  affecting  in  any  way  the  middle  frames 
on  which  the  bees  are  apt  to  be  clustered. 

The  hive  must  not  rest  on  the  ground,  as 
the  moisture  will  rot  the  bottom-board.  A 
stand  in  the  form  of  a  table  a  foot  or  so  high 
looks  rather  well;  but  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
2x4  lumber,  or  4x4,  laid  flat  on  the  ground, 
will  be  just  as  good  so  far  as  utility  is  con- 
cerned. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 


J.  E.  HAND'S  SYSTEM  OF  SWARM  CONTROL. 


The  "Proof  of  the  Pudding." 


BY  E.    R.    ROOT. 


On  pages  679,  692,  693,  719,  and  755,  the  J. 
E.  Hand  system  of  swarm  control  by  means 
of  a  switch  lever  and  a  double  bottom-board 


was  illustrated  and  described.  To  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  readers  we  may  say  that 
the  scheme  consists  of  a  double- width  bot- 
tom-board large  enough  to  take  two  hives 
side  by  side.  There  is  an  entrance  on  all 
four  sides  of  this  double  bottom  that  can  be 
manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the 
working  force  preparing  to  swarm  from  one 
hive  on  one  side  of  the  board,  to  the  hive 
opposite.  This  trick  is  accomplished  by  the 
simple  manipulation  of  a  switch  lever  or  gate. 

When  Mr.  Hand  first  presented  his  scheme 
to  us,  a  year  ago,  it  looked  good.  We  said, 
however,  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  in  ac- 
tual operation,  and,  accordin>;ly,  last  sum- 
mer we  availed  ourselves  of  the  opjiortunity 
to  visit  his  apiary  at  Birmingham,  Ohio. 
On  the  day  of  our  call  we  drove  over,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  at  Mr.  P^'owls'  apiary,  pick- 
ed up  Miss  Fowls,  who,  after  our  description, 
was  anxious  to  see  the  plan  in  actual  opera- 
tion. We  tried  to  get  a  picture  of  her  stand- 
ing before  one  of  the  stacked-up  hives,  but 
succeeded  only  in  catching  her  with  her 
back  to  us.  She  had  not  forgotten  that,  a 
couple  of  years  ago  -when  we  showed  her 
picture  in  Gleanings,  a  number  of  single 
bee-keepers  desired  to  correspond  with  her. 
The  other  members  of  her  family  have  been 
"having  the  laugh  on  her"  ever  since.  It 
will  be  noticed  in  two  of  the  views,  pp.  795, '6, 
that  she  is  discussing  with  Mr.  Hand  this 
system.  She  was,  in  fact,  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  the  camera  was  doing.  Fortunate- 
ly, we  caught  both  of  them  in  animated 
discussion  over  the  new  system.  Mr.  Hand's 
face  shows  plainly  enough.  If  any  of  our 
subscribers  desire  to  "correspond"  with 
him  they  have  our  permission. 

In  brief,  the  plan  of  swarm  control  is  this: 
When  No.  1  on  one  side  of  the  bottom-board 
arrives  at  a  swarming  pitch,  the  upper  story 
with  its  extracting-combs  is  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bottom-board  hereafter 
designated  as  No.  2.  The  supers  of  No.  1 
are  then  placed  on  top  of  No.  2  with  a  queen- 
excluder  between  it  and  the  extracting  or 
brood  combs  beneath.  The  switch  lever  is 
shifted  over,  forcing  all  the  flying  bees  of 
No.  1  preparing  to  swarm  into  No.  2  in  which 
there  is  very  little  brood,  a  lot  of  honey  in 
the  brood-nest,  which  must  be  carried  above 
to  make  room  for  the  queen  to  lay  in.  The 
flying  bees  immediately  go  on  storing  in 
the  same  set  of  supers  on  which  they  work- 
ed in  the  other  hive.  When  this  flying-bee 
colony  or  No.  2  arrives  somewhere  near  the 
swarming-pitch,  its  flying  bees  and  its  su- 
pers are  switched  back  to  the  first  hive;  but 
usually  one  shift,  says  Mr.  Hand,  is  suffi- 
cient to  break  up  the  swarming  fever  for  the 
entire  season.  The  auxiliary  entrances  on 
each  end  of  the  bottom-board  (see  page  692, 
Nov.  1,  and  pages  795  and  796,  this  issue), 
are  used  only  when  both  of  the  switch- 
lever  entrances  are  closed  against  the  one 
colony.  Without  the  auxiliary  entrances 
there  would  be  no  chance  for  the  fresh  in- 
fusion of  hatching  bees  to  be  transferred 
over  to  the  colony  that  is  storing  honey. 

So  far  Mr.  Hand   feels   that   his   plan  of 
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swarm  control  is  a  success.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  show  up  .as  well  in  the  hands  of 
others,  remains  to  be  proven.  The  illustra- 
tions are  a  fair  sample  of  the  hives  in  the 
yard  manipulated  on  that  plan.  The  taller 
of  the  pair  of  hives  in  each  case  is  the  one 
that  has  received  a  shift  of  flying  bees  and 
the  supers  from  the  shorter  one.  The  latter 
in  the  mean  time  has  been  put  into  an  im- 
poverished condition  to  cause  it  to  destroy 
its  cells  and  hatch  out  its  brood.  When 
this  hatched  brood  is  of  flying  age  it  is  shift- 
ed to  the  other  hive.  If,  however,  the  tall 
hive  is  preparing  to  swarm,  its  force  of  field- 
ers is  shifted  into  the  hive  of  the  newly 
hatched  brood.  The  two  forces  of  bees  are 
then  ready  to  do  business  in  the  supers  that 
have  been  again  transferred  over. 

Mr.  Hand  felt  that  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  swarm  control,  and,  as  an  evidence, 
he  pointed  to  the  stacked-up  supers  on  top 
of  colonies  that  had  never  swarmed.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fill  super  after  super 
with  fancy  comb  honey. 

Some  years  ago,  as  our  older  readers  will 
remember,  the  writer  tried  what  was  known 
as  the  Sibbald  method  of  swarm  control  at 
one  of  our  outyards.  This  plan  had  the 
same  basic  principle,  but  was  not  as  conven- 
ient to  work.  The  Sibbald  scheme  involved 
the  idea  of  having  the  colonies  arranged  in 
pairs,  one  very  much  stronger  than  the  oth- 
er. When  the  stronger  colony  began  to 
show  evidence  of  its  intention  to  swarm,  it 
was  shifted  over  to  the  place  occupied  by 
the  weaker  one,  and  the  weaker  placed  on  its 
stand.  The  supers  on  the  strong  colony  were 
then  given  to  the  weak  one.  Theoretically, 
all  of  the  flying  bees  would  go  to  the  old 
stand;  the  cells  that  were  built  'n  the  colo- 
ny preparing  to  swarm  would  be  destroyed 
because  it  would  be  robbed  of  all  its  flying 
bees.  But  the  scheme  worked  only  partial- 
ly. Some  strains  of  bees  would  go  back  to 
their  old  stand  in  spite  of  the  change  of  po- 
sition. Right  here  Mr.  Hand  makes  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
switch-lever  bottom-board  he  makes  this 
absolutely  impossible.  After  the  shift  of  the 
switch  lever  the  bees  go  back  to  precisely 
the  same  alighting-board  that  they  did  be- 
fore, but  they  are  cotnpeUed  by  the  gate  or 
valve  arrangement,  so  to  speak,  to  go  into 
the  other  hive,  whether  they  will  or  not. 
Here  they  find  that  there  are  no  cells  start- 
ed, very  little  of  brood,  and,  as  they  will  not 
be  likely  to  swarm  without  conditions  being 
favorable  to  swarming  in  the  way  of  swarm- 
ing-cells  and  a  congested  brood-nest,  they 
will  go  on  storing  in  the  supers. 

A  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  that  it 
allows  the  bee-keeper  to  use  his  old  hives 
and  equipment,  the  only  change  necessary 
being  the  switch  bottom-board,  which,  we 
understand,  is  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent. 

In  two  of  the  illustrations,  one  particular- 
ly. Fig.  •!  (p.  796) ,  will  be  noticed  a  sliding- 
drawer  arrangement  under  one  of  the  hives. 
This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  feeder. 
It  is  pulled  out  for  the  purpose  of  filling  with 


syrup,  and  when  once  filled  it  is  pushed  back 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  p.  795.  The  feeding- 
trough  is  fitted  into  a  shallow  rim  that  restf> 
under  the  brood-nest  proper.  In  feeding 
back,  Mr.  Hand  has  used  this  kind  of  feed- 
er, because,  he  says,  he  finds  it  much  more 
satisfactory  to  place  the  feed  beneath  the 
brood-nest  rather  than  on  top. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  our  friend  is 
using  shallow  brood-chambers.  While  he 
preferred  these  with  his  old  system,  he  now 
says  that  with  his  new  system  full-depth 
bodies  or  Langstroth  depth  will  give  as  good 
results  as  the  shallow  brood-chambers. 


AIKEN'S  HONEY-WAGON. 


BY   R.    C.    AIKEN. 


If  you  do  not  have  what  you  want,  just 
make  it.  It  often  takes  some  thinking  to 
devise  short  cuts;  but  if  one  never  tries  he 
is  not  likely  to  find  them  out  unless  some 
one  tells  him.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
independent  thinking,  but  not  the  kind 
that  makes  one  think  there  is  nothing  good 
except  what  he  himself  devises. 

I  have  used  my  bee-wagon  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  have  long  intended  to  write 
something  about  it;  therefore  I  can  not  be 
accused  of  rushing  a  new  and  untried  appa- 
ratus before  the  public.  It  was  built  origi- 
nally in  1896;  but  I  rebuilt  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and  then  made  an  entirely  new  wagon 
this  past  year,  the  box  being  12  ft.  long  and 
4  wide.  In  a  bee  and  honey  wagon  it  is 
necessary  to  have  as  wide  a  box  as  will  go 
between  the  wheels  in  order  to  get  all  the 
possible  room  on  the  floor,  and  this  means 
that  the  rear  wheels  must  be  high  and  the 
front  ones  low,  or  else  some  other  provision 
made  so  that  the  wagon  can  be  turned 
around  in  a  small  space.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  the  box  low  for  ease  in  loading 
and  unloading,  and  also  in  order  that  the 
roof  will  not  be  so  high  above  the  wheels  as- 
to  make  the  affair  top  heavy  if  enough  space 
is  allow  ed  for  a  man  to  walk  under  it. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  floor  plan  of  the  wagon, 
especially  the  circular  part  in  front,  which 
allows  the  wagon  to  turn  around  in  almost 
as  small  a  !=pace  as  a  dray,  even  though  it  is 
long-coupled.  The  wagon  is  equipped  with 
full  i)latform  si)rings  with  no  reach  or  cou- 
l)ling-pole,  the  springs  and  gear  all  being 
fastened  to  the  box  as  in  all  ordinary  full- 
platform-style  spring  wagons.  The  double- 
tree is  attached  to  the  gear,  and  the  pole  is  a 
slip  style,  so  that,  by  drawing  a  bolt,  it  can 
be  quickly  removed,  leaving  the  doubletree 
always  with  the  gear.  This  is  a  convenient 
arrangement,  for,  when  the  wagon  is  hous- 
ed, the  pole  can  be  removed  and  put  in  it  or 
under  it. 

Fig.  2  is  a  front  and  side  view  showing 
that  the  box  is  made  square  and  full  width 
in  front,  though  still  allowing  the  front 
wheels  to  turn  under  it.  This  cut-under 
plan  is  the  peculiar  feature  that  attracts  at- 
tention everywhere  I  go.     The  curved  part 
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AIKEN'S  HONEY-WAGON. 


from  A  to  B,  Fig.  1,  is  made  of  sheet  metal. 
I  used  No.  16  galvanized  iron,  making  two 
pieces  by  cutting  in  two  a  slieet  3  ft.  wide. 
These  metal  pieces  readily  bend  around  the 
circle  and  give  great  strength  to  support  the 
weight  that  comes  over  the  front  axle.  The 
part  from  C  to  A  may  be  made  of  metal  or 
of  wood. 

The  side  board  D,  Fig.  2,  is  bolted  fast  to 
the  circular  sheet  iron  just  over  the  front 
axle.  As  the  iron  recedes  i ..ward  from  each 
side,  spaces  are  left  into  which  boards  are 
fitted  and  securely  fastened  to  both  the  side 
board  D  and  the  iron,  thus  forming  a  shelf 
or  ledge  on  each  side  on  which  the  seat  rests. 
The  seat  may  be  detachable  or  stationary. 
After  trying  both  ways  I  prefer  the  detach- 
able seat.  In  one  of  my  wagons  the  front 
wheels  are  38  inches  high  and  the  rear  ones 
42;  in  the  other,  36  and  38  inches  respective- 
ly. Of  course,  lower  wheels  would  be  all 
right.  To  get  in  at  the  front  I  climb  up 
over  the  doubletree,  using  the  hound  or  gear 
for  a  step.  This  would  not  be  quite  suitable 
for  a  common  passenger  wagon,  but  is  all 
right  for  a  business  affair. 

Another  special  feature  of  this  wacon  is 
the  back  end,  which  is  shown. in  Fig.  3. 
Note  that  the  vehicle  has  a  hack  cover,  and 
that  the  sides  are  canvased  in  tight  up  to 
the  part  out  under  for  the  front  wheels, 
.lust  behind  the  seat  is  a  curtain  which  may 


be  let  down,  closing  the  front  end  of  the 
box,  and  at  the  back  are  two  screen  doors, 
which,  when  closed,  make  a  bee- tight  com- 
partment. The  reason  for  having  tioo  doors 
is  that,  when  a  door  is  only  half  as  wide  as 
the  opening,  a  slight  racking  of  the  door- 
frame out  of  square  will  not  leave  a  crack 
large  enough  for  bees  to  pass.  Moreover, 
when  the  doors  are  open  they  do  not  swing 
out  far  enough  to  be  in  the  way.  A  catch 
at  the  top  holds  one  door  and  the  other 
one  latches  on  to  it. 

Over  the  doors  is  a  box  used  as  a  trap,  each 
door  being  provided  with  an  escape-hole  at 
the  top  that  lets  the  bees  up  through  a  cone 
into  this  box,  which  is  just  a  plain  wooden 
afTair  with  a  wire  front.  It  is  made  detach- 
able from  the  wagon  so  it  can  be  taken  down 
in  a  moment.  When  moving  colonics  of 
bees,  if  a  leak  occurs  those  that  take  wing 
and  tly  to  the  door  are  soon  caught  in  the 
box;  or,  when  taking  off  supers,  if  a  few  i>ees 
are  left  on  the  combs  when  put  in  the  wag- 
on they  are  soon  trapped,  as  are  also  any 
robbers  that  get  in.  Without  trying  such  a 
device  as  this,  no  one  realizes  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  it  saves.  I  have  put  leaky  hi\es  in 
a  wagon  without  making  any  attempt  at 
closing  them.  I  move  right  along  and  there 
is  no  trouble  from  flying  bees.  Most  jieopie 
would  be  surprised  at  the  comjiaratively  few 
bees  that  take  wing  when  left  open  in  the 
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wagon,  provided  they  have  been  smoked 
or  alarmed  before  being  loaded.  If  a  start 
is  made  soon  after  they  are  thus  subdued 
they  are  all  right.  If  the  hives  have  stood 
for  some  time,  and  the  bees  have  recovered 
from  the  smoking,  they  may  be  simply 
smoked  again  and  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble. 

When  reaching  destination  I  remove  the 
trap  and  put  the  bees  that  have  accumulat- 
ed in  it  anywhere  I  wish,  giving  them  a 
queen,  and  thus  making  a  nucleus  colony. 
This  same  traji  I  use  oa  honey-house  doors 
and  windows. 

A  few  days  ago  I  went  into  my  wax-house 
in  which  I  had  left  some  combs  of  honey, 
and  found  that  yellow-jackets  were  doing  a 
rushing  business.  These  little  rascals  will 
find  their  way  where  bees  will  not;  but  in 
going  out  they  make  for  the  nearest  well- 
lighted  door  or  window.  I  found  that  most 
of  them  were  going  out  at  a  screen  that  had 
a  cone  outlet  on  it.  I  adjusted  the  trap  box 
over  that  cone  escape,  and  in  less  than  one 
day  had  most  of  the  yellow-jackets,  and  at 
the  entl  of  a  week  there  were  scarcely  any 
of  them  around. 

If  one  has  never  tried  such  a  wagon  as  I 
have  described,  he  will  have  little  idea  of  the 
value  of  it  when  moving  bees  or  when  tak- 
ing off  honey.  If  a  hive  leaks,  one  can  dri\  e 
on  or  stop  just  as  desired.  When  taking  ofT 
supers  I  just  put  them  in  the  wagon  and 
they  are  safe  from  robbers. 

Tjoveland,  Colo. 


BEE-KEEPING  AS  AN  AID  TO  HEALTH. 


Another    Testimony  to  its  Value;  Stings    Espe- 
cially are  Beneficial. 


BY  W.    A.    DUNTON,    M.   D. 


Last  February  I  had  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism  which  at  first  affected  the  mus- 
cles of  the  whole  body,  and  soon  attacked 
the  heart  itself,  causing  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  that  organ,  or,  as  doctors  say,  myo- 
carditis. The  pain  in  my  heart  was  sharp 
at  times,  with  a  dull  pain  always,  and,  on 
deep  pres  ure,  extreme  tenderness.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  was  so  much  interfered 
with  that  I  was  cold  day  and  night  in  spite 
of  four  shirts  worn  constantly.  A  bath  of 
tepid  water  seemed  unbearably  hot,  so  cold 
was  the  surface  of  my  body.  I  suffered  so 
much  with  cardiac  asthma  that  some  days 
I  was  unable  to  attend  to  my  patients,  and 
in  my  gaspings  for  breath  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  breathing  with  my  heart,  as  that  or- 
gan rose  and  fell  with  each  respiration;  and 
on  those  days  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  I  could  so  much  as  walk. 
All  these  symptoms  were  made  worse  by 
eating  strawberries  or  any  other  form  of 
acid. 

I  tried  all  the  best  remedies  known  to 
medici!  e,  but  without   relief.     Any  ])hysi- 


cian  reading  this  will  say  at  once,  "Indiges- 
tion and  faulty  assimilation."  True.  The 
rheumatism  was  eviuently  caused  by  an  ex- 
cess of  acids  and  toxines  in  the  blood  from 
faulty  assimilation  and  poor  digestion.  I 
lost  11  lbs.  in  weight,  and  was  pale  and  hag- 
gard. 

Having  practiced  medicine  for  18  years  I 
hated  to  drop  it  and  go  to  a  place  hotter 
than  Southern  California,  or,  perh  ips,  after 
partial  recovery,  go  into  some  other  busi- 
ness; but  as  I  knew  that  my  time  on  earth 
was  likely  to  be  short  if  my  condition  did 
not  quickly  improve,  and  knowing  that  sun- 
shine and  pure  air  w^ould  bring  back  my 
health  if  any  thing  could,  I  thought  of  bee- 
keeping. 

I  bought  46  colonies  of  bees  near  Los  An- 
geles, in  every  imaginable  kind  of  hive,  and 
some  in  no  hives  at  all,  and  went  to  work 
with  them.  It  was  early  in  the  season;  and 
as  there  was  but  little  for  the  bees  to  eat 
they  were  savage,  and  stung  me  severely. 
From  the  first,  improvement  in  my  condi- 
tion was  marked.  I  threw  away  my  veil 
and  gloves,  and  took  the  stings  in  heroic 
doses.  On  one  occasion  I  let  them  sting  un- 
til I  was  nauseated.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  effect  on  others.  One  day  I  had  an 
eye  closed,  and  my  hands  looked  like  twin 
toads. 

The  sharp  pains  entirely  disappeared  aft- 
er the  third  or  fourth  large  dose — from  30  to 
40  stings  at  a  time— and  inside  of  one  month 
all  soreness  went  away.  My  good  color  re- 
turned, and  I  was  cured.  The  chief  symp- 
toms noticed  from  the  stings  were  hett, 
both  local  and  general;  itching,  tingling, 
and  formication — a  feeling  as  of  ants  crawl- 
ing over  the  skin  —  lasting  for  hours  after  a 
large  dose,  giving  rise  the  next  day  to  a 
feeling  of  added  strength  and  vigor  difficult 
to  describe.  The  sweat  poure<t  off  in  rivu- 
lets, where  before  the  skin  was  cold  and 
clammy.  My  weight  increased  to  my  nor- 
mal, 150  lbs.,  and  my  friends  noticed  my 
improved  condition.  I  could  eat  acid  foods 
without  harm,  and  my  appetite  improved 
from  the  first. 

I  have  not  become  entirely  immune  to 
the  poison,  although  I  am  partially  so. 
The  pain  of  the  entering  sting  is  about  the 
same  as  at  first;  but  the  local  after-effects 
are  mu-'h  less,  and  the  general  effects  al- 
most nil. 

For  tlie  benefit  of  physicians  I  will  state 
that  the  poison  of  the  bee  is  not  formic  acid, 
as  has  bten  stated  by  some  observers,  but 
an  altogether  different  substan  -e.  If  any 
one  wants  to  experiment  with  formic  acid 
obtained  from  an  insect  or  other  living  crea- 
ture he  must  obtain  it  from  formica  (the 
ant)  and  not  from  the  bee. 

'Ihe  taste  of  bee-sting  poison  is  pungent, 
but  has  not  the  sorrel-like  sourness  of  that 
from  the  ant. 

I  have  often  tasted  and  sraelled  of  both; 
and  if  the  acid  of  the  ant  is  formic  acid, 
then  the  poison  of  the  bee  most  decidedly  is 
not. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Heads  of  Grain 

from  Different  Fields 


What  is  the  Matter  with  the  Bee-cellar?  when 
Dampness  does  Harm. 
Will  you  help  me  out  by  ansNvering  a  few  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  my  bee-cellar?  I  have  wintered 
in  it  twice,  and  1  think  it  is  too  cold  and  damp.  My 
cellar  is  8  by  12,  by  7  feet  high,  under  ground,  built 
up  with  loose  stone  covered  with  cedar  posts,  with 
two  feet  of  dirt  over  a  slanting  roof.  It  stands  on 
the  east  side  of  a  piece  of  timber  land,  and  in  a  side 
hill.  The  fact  that  it  is  close  to  the  woods  is  what 
makes  it  damp,  I  think.  It  has  a  good  drain  laid 
with  tile,  but  it  gets  quite  damp  toward  spring. 
Here  are  the  questions: 

1.  Does  it  need  ventilation?    How  much? 

2.  Shall  I  leave  on  the  bottoms  of  the  hives? 

3.  Shall  I  leave  on  the  covers  with  burlap  or  en- 
amel cloth? 

My  bees  are  in  twelve-frame  hives,  all  Italians. 
Mohawki  N.  Y.  Chas.  P.  Brown. 

[In  your  description  of  your  bee-cellar  you  state 
that  the  roof  is  covered  with  two  feet  of  earth:  but 
you  do  not  say  whether  this  earth  has  a  roof  over 
It.  Without  it,  it  would  become  water-soaked  from 
rain  and  snow,  and  most  of  the  time  it  would  freeze 
up,  and  at  other  times  it  would  thaw  and  let  the 
water  through  into  the  cellar.  The  two-foot  cover- 
ing of  earth  should  be  covered  again  with  a  roof  of 
its  own. 

The  proximity  of  the  woods  to  your  cellar  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dampness.  The  lining 
inside  of  the  cellar,  of  matched  ceiling,  would  prob- 
ably have  no  effect  one  way  or  the  other,  except, 
perhaps,  to  make  the  cellar  a  little  warmer. 

One  thing  is  sure:  There  Is  a  lack  of  ventilation 
unless  your  climate  is  continuously  cold  for  at  least 
three  months  during  mid-winter.  When  we  say 
"  continuously  cold  "  we  mean  anywhere  from  5  to 
10  degrees  below  freezing  for  two  or  three  months 
steady.  The  outside  temperature  must  be  cold 
enough  so  the  inside  of  the  cellar  will  never  go  above 
50**  F.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  never  go  below 
40".  If  you  can  maintain  a  temperature  of  not 
lower  than  40°  and  not  higher  than  50".  you  may  be 
able  to  be  get  along  without  much  ventilation.  In 
aay  event  we  would  have  a  sub-earth  ventilator,  a 
glazed  tile  8  in.  in  diameter,  the  joints  made  wa- 
ter-tight with  cement.  This  should  run  25  or  30  ft. 
away  from  the  cellar,  and  then  come  to  the  sur- 
face. Be  careful  that  this  ventilator  be  tight  so  as 
not  to  carry  water  into  the  cellar.  There  should  be 
a  similar  opening  up  through  the  roof.  During 
very  cold  weather  this  ventilator  should  be  closed 
from  the  outside.  It  will  probably  be  unnecessary 
to  use  it  except  during  moderate  weather. 

In  your  case,  as  the  cellar  is  already  built  we 
would  advise  opening  the  doors  at  night  and  clos- 
ing them  in  the  morning  during  warm  weather,  or 
any  time  when  the  bees  are  noisy  and  flying  out  on 
the  cellar  bottom.  If  the  cellar  gets  too  warm  in- 
side, much  above  50°,  you  will  lo.se  many  bees  on 
account  of  their  flying  out  of  their  hives.  In  such 
cases  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  copious  venti- 
lation. For  that  purpose  we  know  of  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  sub-earth  ventilator. 

The  dampness  you  speak  of  in  your  cellar  will  do 
no  harm  providing  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  40°.  Some  fine  results  have  been  secured  in 
cellars  reeking  with  dampness  when  the  tempera- 
ture was  under  control.  The  only  time,  apparent- 
ly, when  it  does  serious  harm  is  when  the  cellar  be- 
comes too  cold.  Dampness  and  cold  make  a  bad 
combination  in  any  bee-cellar:  but  dampness  alone 
is  not  necessarily  hurtful. — Ed.] 

A  New  Kind  of  Bees  instead  of  Robbers. 

On  page  635,  Oct.  1.  you  are  wrong  In  your  con- 
clusions: at  least  some  bees  that  1  am  troubled 
with  are  not  robber.s,  for  they  belong  to  another 
class,  as  they  are  .smaller  and  different  in  color. 
They  pounced  in  on  two  of  my  colonies  for  over 
two  months:  and  although  my  bees  killed  large 
numbers  of  them  they  still  kept  coming.  There 
was  a  two-weeks"  honey-flow  during  the  time,  but 


it  made  no  difference  to  these  strange  bees,  as  the.y 
came  just  the  same.  They  certainly  do  not  seem 
to  be  robbers,  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  only 
wanting  to  find  a  home  There  are  a  great  many 
of  them  living  in  some  of  the  hives  now  and  can  be 
found  on  the  brood-combs  any  time,  seemingly  as 
quiet  and  contented  as  the  regular  bees.  My  bees 
killed  them  when  they  were  strange;  but  when  a 
large  number  of  them  get  into  the  hive  and  acquire 
the  odor  they  stay.  Where  they  come  from  is  a 
mystery  to  me.    Who  can  tell  ? 

Joplin,  Mo.  C.  W.  Powell. 

[Perhaps  some  of  our  subscribers  who  have  ob- 
ser^  ed  the  same  thing  can  throw  a  little  light  on 
this.  Before  we  determine  what  these  insects  are. 
we  should  have  to  have  a  dead  specimen  sent  by 
mail.  Prof.  A.J.  Cook,  of  Pomona  College.  Califor- 
nia; Prof,  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Entomologist  of 
Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  or  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of 
the  Bureavi  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
could  doubtless  determine  from  the  specimen  sent 
what  it  was.  In  the  meantime  we  suggest  that  our 
correspondent  secure  some  specimens  and  send 
them  in.— Ed.] 

Ordinary    Sawdust    Not  as  Good  for    Packing  as 

Looser  Material    Like  Planer-shavings  or 

Leaves. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  articles 
lately  on  absorbent  and  sealed  covers.  Could  you 
tell  me  whether  the  following  scheme  is  practica- 
ble? I  planned  to  substitute  for  the  regular  cover 
a  frame  of  pieces  of  wood  one  inch  square,  covered 
with  a  double  layer  of  burlap  tightly  stretched. 
To  prevent  this  fi'om  sagging  I  would  nail  on  three 
or  four  cross-pieces.  Then  the  bees  would  be  packed 
in  their  winter  casing.  The  space  of  three  or  four 
inches  between  the  hive  and  sides  of  the  casing 
would  be  filled  with  sawdu.st,  five  inches  of  this  ma- 
terial to  be  put  on  top  of  the  burlap-co%'ered  frame. 
Is  this  enough  protection?  The  thermometer  often 
goes  down  to  zero.  How  big  an  opening  would  the 
bees  so  packed  require  for  ventilation?  Would  the 
sawdust  become  too  damp  before  the  next  spring 
when  the  hives  could  be  taken  out? 

Haddam,  Conn.,  Oct.  15.      Berthoud  Boulton. 

[Your  scheme  of  winter  packing  we  think  would 
be  all  right:  but  instead  of  using  .so  heavy  a  ma- 
terial as  sawdust  we  would  use  something  lighter 
and  more  of  it.  Sawdust  is  a  little  dense,  and  we 
should  be  afraid  that  in  your  climate  it  would  be- 
come damp,  especially  if  you  use  a  burlap  cover. 
It  would  be  our  judgment  that  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  put  on  a  tight  board  cover  in  place  of  the 
burlap,  and  then  put  on  top  about  six  or  eight  inch- 
es of  loose  packing  material  like  wheat  or  oat  chaff, 
planer  shavings,  leaves,  or  something  of  the  sort. — 
ED.]  

Wintering  with  a  Suprr  of   Empty  Sections  over 
the  Brood  nest. 

In  preparing  colonies  for  winter,  is  it  a  good  plan 
to  put  a  comb-honey  super,  filled  with  sections,  on 
top  of  the  brood-nest,  and  over  this  a  super  filled 
with  chaff?  or  would  it  be  better  to  leave  off  the 
super  of  sections  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  here  ad- 
vises it;  but  it  would  seem  to  me  better  to  leave  it 
off,  using  only  the  super  of  chaff  with  a  Hill  device 
under  it. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa.  .S.  A.  Rigel. 

[Your  neighbor's  idea  of  putting  on  the  super  of 
empty  .sections  was  probably  to  afford  a  clustering- 
space  for  the  bees;  but  we  think  that  he  would  find 
some  such  arrangement  as  the  Hill  device  much 
better.  A  space  for  clustering  is  all  right:  but  too 
much  of  it  would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  the  bees 
would  only  have  that  much  extra  space  to  keep 
warm. — Ed.]  

Artificial  Bee-bread.  , 

Will  you  please  mail  me  a  formula  for  making 
artificial  bee-bread,  or  pollen,  so  that  I  can  keep  my 
bees  rearing  brood  until  late  in  the  season? 

Eldorado.  Ok.,  Nov.  5.  W.  R.  Ward. 

[There  is  no  formula  for  making  artificial  bee- 
bread.  Meal  or  bran — preferably  meal  from  peas  or 
beans  —  makes  a  very  fair  substitute.  Ground  rye 
is  very  often  used.  The  meal  is  spread  out  in  trays 
in  a  sheltered  location  as  soon  as  the  bees  can  fly. 
We  have  tried  giving  the  meal  in  the  hives,  but 
never  ob.served  that  the  bees  took  much  of  it.  They 
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will  take  It  very  readily  outdoors,  however,  after 
they  are  once  started,  if  it  is  put  in  a  sheltered  lo- 
cation. There  are  some  early  springs  when  the 
bees  actually  sutler  from  the  lack  of  nitrogenous 
food.  At  such  times  they  will  hunt  over  feed- 
.stalls.  chicken-coops,  anywhere  and  everywhere 
that  they  can  get  any  thing  that  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  pollen  in  rearing  brood.— Ed.] 


Why  do  Bees  Dread  Smoke? 

The  various  opinions  that  have  recently  appeared 
as  to  why  bees  dread  smoke  are  Interesting,  and 
some  of  them  are  amusing  as  well.  I  have  no  the- 
ory to  offer  as  to  why  it  is  that  bees  may  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion  by  blowing  a  little 
smoke  into  the  hive,  but  am  satisfied  of  one  thing 
at  least — that  heredity  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  On  various  occasions  1  have  given  a  live- 
bee  demonstration  in  connection  with  a  public  lec- 
ture on  bees.  In  every  instance  I  have  taken  pains 
to  explain  in  detail  the  movements  necessary  to 
bring  a  colony  of  bees  under  perfect  control,  and 
have  usually  ended  by  turning  a  panful  of  the  In- 
sects over  my  bare  head  to  illustrate  the  demoral- 
ized condition  of  the  colony.  Not  long  ago  I  took 
occasion  to  say  to  a  large  audience  of  teachers  that 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  try  the  same  experiment 
with  bumble-bees  as  well.  It  was  freely  suggested 
by  friends  who  were  familiar  with  the  bee  demon- 
stration that  the  thing  would  not  work  with  bum- 
ble-bees, and  that  for  once  I  would  get  the  worst  of 
it.  The  opportunity  to  try  was  not  long  in  coming, 
and  a  lot  of  bumbl  -bees  that  had  made  things  so 
lively  for  others  as  to  clear  the  field  was  brought  to 
my  attent  o  3.  When  put  to  the  real  test  there  was 
some  lingering  doubt  in  my  mind  whether,  after 
all,  it  was  not  a  risky  thing;  but  there  was  no  way 
to  know  but  to  try,  and  try  we  did.  Without  any 
protection  excepting  a  loaded  smoker  we  approach- 
ed the  nest.  A  brother  bent  on  getting  all  the  fun 
possible  out  of  the  experiment  gave  the  bumbles  a 
stir  before  we  were  prepared  for  business.  The 
protest  that  came  forth  in  the  way  of  a  buzzing  dec- 
laration of  war  gave  evidence  that  it  was  time  to 
begin.  The  first  bumble-bee  to  reach  daylight  was 
greeted  with  a  pufi  of  smoke  that  instantly  made 
him  forget  he  was  looking  for  trouble.  Several 
pufis  of  smoke  were  then  blown  into  the  nest,  and 
the  smoker  laid  aside.  The  nest  was  then  taken 
apart  and  the  combs  held  in  the  hand.  The  bum- 
ble-bees were  apparently  affected  exactly  as  are  the 
honey-bees  under  similar  circumstances.  Some  of 
them  buzzed  about  and  alighted  upon  my  clothing: 
others  climbed  over  my  hands,  but  not  an  individ- 
ual in  the  lot  showed  the  least  inclination  to  sting. 
It  is  very  evident  that  heredity  played  no  part  in 
the  taming  of  the  bumble-bees,  for  their  ancestors, 
probably,  were  never  smoked.  It  Is  very  apparent, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  same  influence  is  felt 
by  both  the  honey  bees  and  the  bumble-bees. 

I  am  now  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  try  the 
same  experiment  with  some  of  the  carnivorous 
wasps.  like  the  bald-faced  hornet,  to  see  whether 
they  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  or  whether 
the  smoke  is  valuable  only  in  subduing  the  honey- 
gatherers.  I  have  also  in  mind  similar  experi- 
ments with  some  other  insects  like  an  ant  commu- 
nity to  see  whether,  under  the  influence  of  a  little 
smoke,  they  would  stand  idly  by  and  see  their  for- 
micary broken  up  without  protest. 

Atlantic,  Iowa.  Frank  C.  Pei.lett. 

[Our  correspondent  is  a  lecturer  of  some  note  on 
various  nature  topics,  including  bees  especially. 
He  has  given  bee  demonstrations  many  times; 
and.  judging  from  the  press  notices  on  his  circular, 
these  attract  more  than  ordinary  interes.. 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bees' 
instinct  to  fill  up  with  honey  at  the  smell  of  smoke 
is  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  location  at  the 
Approach  of  a  forest  fire.  For  instance,  see  the  dis- 
cussion by  G.  W.  Bullamore.  page  787.— Ed.] 


Keeping  Entrances  Free  from  Snow. 

In  this  section,  as  a  rule  we  leave  our  bees  out  in 
winter,  and  we  have  to  be  careful  that  the  snow 
does  not  fill  up  the  entrance  and  exclude  the  air. 
Is  there  any  contrivance  to  prevent  the  snow  from 
filling  up  the  entrance-opening?  I  have  a  shed 
with  the  west  side  boarded  up  and  covered  for  my 
bees,  but  the  sqow  will  drift  In  and  around  the 
hives.  I  have  only  about  25  colonies;  but  it  Is  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  keep  the  snow  away  in  a 
stormy  time. 

Goodland,  Ind.,  Oct.  3.  Dr.  M.  L.  Humston. 

[It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  attach  any  thing 
to  the  entrance  of  a  hive  to  keep  it  from  getting 
stopped  up  with  snow.  Such  device  is  almost  al- 
ways more  of  an  objection  than  a  help.  Prhaps 
you  might  use  absorbent  cushions  instead  of  sealed 
covers;  and  then  if  the  entrances  do  get  closed 
your  bees  will  not  smother.  Ordinary  packed  snow 
gives  no  trouble,  although  if  there  is  continual 
thawing  and  freezing,  so  that  the  entrances  get 
clogged  with  ice,  it  is  best  to  clean  them  out. — Ed.] 


One   Thousand   Pounds   of    Sugar  Fed    Between 
Fruit-bloom  and  Clover. 

At  the  National  convention  at  Albany,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Green  told  how  he  made  a  big  gain  by  feeding  1000 
lbs.  of  sugar  between  fruit-bloom  and  clover.  Do 
you  think  he  did  this  for  stimulating  purposes,  or 
because  the  colonies  really  needed  the  stores?  Our 
fruit-bloom  lasts  until  about  June  1.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a  little  late  for  the  best  re- 
sults. Rees  from  eggs  after  June  1  would  hardly  be 
honey-gatherers  for  clover,  although  they  would  be 
all  right  for  basswood.  Please  give  me  your  opin- 
ion as  to  Mr.  Green's  object.  I  have  written  to 
him,  but  so  far  have  received  no  reply. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 

[We  would  take  it  that  Mr.  Green  had  in  mind 
stimulating  brood-rearing,  and  filling  the  brood- 
nest  (that  was  not  occupied  with  brood)  with  seal- 
ed stores  and  sugar  syrup.  In  this  way  when  he 
came  to  the  honey  harvest  the  honey  itself  would 
necessarily  have  to  go  into  the  supers.  In  this  way 
he  could  get  all  the  honey  from  the  fields  into  mar- 
ketable shape  instead  of  some  of  it  in  the  brood- 
nest  and  some  of  it  in  young  bees  and  brood.  Syr- 
up is  far  cheaper  than  honey;  and  when  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trade  syrup  for  honey  we  are  making  a  good 
business  deal. 

You  will  remember  this  same  general  plan  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Boardman  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  At  the  time,  it  was  called  the 
Boardman  plan  of  feeding  to  get  more  honey.  The 
objection  raised  to  it  at  the  time  was  that  the  bees 
would  carry  some  of  this  suear  syrup  into  the  su- 
pers; but  if  feeding  were  discontinued  in  time,  and 
the  sugar  stores  were  sealed,  there  would  be  no 
danger. 

If  we  have  not  properly  interpreted  Mr.  Green's 
idea  he  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  it 
himself.— Ed.] 


Odor  from  Goldenrod  Honey. 

In  your  answer  to  F.  I).  Miller,  page  fi70.  Oct.  15, 
1  guess  you  are  wrong.  I  think  the  odor  is  from 
goldenrod  honey.  My  bees  have  gathered  lots  of  it 
this  fall,  and  at  times  the  odor  has  been  most  offen- 
sive to  neighbors. 

Barre,  Vt.,  Oct.  U).  II.  William  Scott. 


Sweet  Clover;  Liming  the  Ground,  etc. 

1  notice  on  page  421,  July  1,  a  comment  on  yellow 
sweet  clover  sown  in  November,  1908,  that  bloomed 
in  June.  1909.  This  prompts  me  to  tell  of  my  expe- 
rience. I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  white 
sweet  clover  to  grow  on  some  acid  land,  but  with 
poor  success.  Judging  from  something  I  saw  in 
print,  that  the  yellow  clover  might  take  more  kind- 
ly to  the  acid  land,  I  bought  some  of  you  last  win- 
ter and  mixed  it  with  seed  of  the  white  kind  of  my 
home  growing.  This  mixture  was  sown  after  Jan.  ■ 
1  on  two  fields  of  poor  clay  soil,  which,  however,  I 
had  limed  at  the  rate  of  1000  lbs.  and  500  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  seed  came  up  fairly  well;  and,  examin- 
ing the  plots  on  ,Iune  27,  I  found  a  large  number  of 
blossoms  on  the  .vellow  sweet  clover.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  all  bloomed.  There  are 
several  plants  not  blooming,  but  they  raav  all  be 
of  the  white  kind.  I  should  add,  however,  that  this 
yellow  weet  clover  in  bloom  was  from  three  to  six 
inches  high  only.  D.  W.  Taylor, 

Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  N. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jul.v.  1910. 
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Our  Homes 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name, 
make  known  his  deeds  aniong  the  people. — I. 
Chkon.  16 : 8. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord:  for  he  is  good;  for 
his  raercy  endureth  for  ever.— I.  Chron.  16  :34. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  son  of  David; 
and  in  reading  over  this  16th  chapter  of  I. 
Chronicles  I  was  wondering  if  I  too  were 
not  "a  son  of  David."  Of  this  I  feel  sure, 
that  David  and  I  have  many  feelings  in 
common.  Day  after  to-morrow  is  Thanks- 
giving day,  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  proper 
ami  natural  that  I  should  think  of  "giving 
thanks  unto  the  Lord;"  but  there  is  one  par- 
ticular reason  whj"^  I  feel  thankful  this  bright 
morning,  for  I  have  great  faith  that  I  have 
made  one  more  "great  discovery,"  and  a 
discovery  that  may  ultimately  prove  of 
much  benefit  to  the  children  of  men. 

You  may  remember  that  I  have  several 
times,  as  the  seasons  came  around,  spoken 
of  how  much  I  enjoyed  chestnuts,  and  how 
beneficial  they  seemed  to  my  health.  This 
season  they  were  so  scarce  and  high-priced 
it  seemed  almost  extravagant  to  enjoy  my 
favorite  nuts.  I  think  I  paid  40  cts.  a  quart 
for  the  first;  but  I  afterward  received  four 
quarts  for  a  dollar — nice  ones — and  a  dollar's 
worth  were  brought  down  here  to  HorMa. 
When  they  were  almost  gone  I  told  Mrs. 
Root  I  still  considered  them  (roasted  chest- 
nuts) the  most  delicious  food  God  had  ever 
given  mankind,  and  that  I  should  feel  very 
much  lost  when  they  were  gone.  Now  right 
here  I  want  to  make  a  considerable  digres- 
sion. Some  time  last  winter  I  saw  the  fol- 
lowing in  Crenshaw  Brothers'  (Tampa,  Fla.) 
seed  catalog: 

CHUFAS. 

In  the  light  gray  sandy  soils  of  our  State,  unaided 
l).v  fertilizers,  with  fair  cultivation  on  land  that 
will  not  produce  from  5  to  10  bu.  of  corn  per  acre, 
chii  as  will  mature  ro  to  100  bushels,  with  but  half 
tht-  cultivation  that  corn  requires.  They  are  an  ex- 
cellent hog  food.  Chickens  and  turkeys  are  also 
especially  fond  i.f  them,  so  that  a  crop,  when  grown, 
can  be  fed  both  to  poultry  and  hogs.  The  flesh  of 
the  chufa  is  especially  juicy  and  delicious.  Chufas 
can  be  planted  from  March  to  July,  and  a  crop 
made.  Plant  in  3-ft.  rows,  1  to  2  seeds  18  in.  apart. 
It  requires  about  one  peck  per  acre.  Qt.,  20cts.: 
peck,  $1.25:  bushel,  S4.00. 

Before  taking  up  the  chufas  as  indicated 
above,  please  pardon  me  for  making  still 
finothev  digression.  I  am  writing  this  Home 
Paper  with  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  thirty  years)  an  up-to-date  typewrit- 
er. In  my  first  letter  home  I  said.  "Please 
excuse  bad  spelling  and  mistakes,"  not  be- 
cause I  did  noiknow  how  to  spell  and  punc- 
tuate, but  because  the  new  "contrivance" 
wt)uld  not  say  just  what  I  meant  to  say. 
Xdw,  then,  I  read  that  statement  in  the  cat- 
alo;^:  much  as  1  wanted  the  people  in  Medina 
to  read  my  typewriter  letter — to  make  due 
alU>wance,  because  it  was  seedsman's  cata- 
log.    Notwithstanding,  I   got  considerably 


excited  about  chufas.  After  reading  the 
statement  over  several  times  I  sent  for  half 
a  peck,  and  planted  them  at  intervals,  until 
May.  They  came  up  rather  poorly  until 
the  very  warm  wet  weather  came  on;  and 
when  I  got  back  here  again  in  July  I  found 
some  of  the  hills  a  yard  high  and  almost  a 
yard  across.  I  suspect  these  large  hills, 
however,  were  where  Wesley  got  a  pretty 
big  dose  of  poultry  manure  all  in  one  place. 
With  every  hill  like  these  few,  the  yield 
might  be  something  like  the  amount  men- 
tioned in  the  catalog;  but  in  our  soil,  we  so 
far  find  it  a  lot  of  work  to  dig  them.  By 
the  way,  I  raised  chufas  when  a  boy,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  I  used  to  think 
then  they  were  almost  equal  to  nuts  when 
dried,  and  I  have  used  them  here  quite  a 
little  in  the  place  of  nuts.  There  has  al- 
ways been  one  trouble  however — the  outside 
coating  is  hard,  and  obviously  hard  to  di- 
gest, even  if  you  do  chew  it  "everlastingly." 
In  spite  of  all  I  can  do,  dear  reader,  1  fear 
there  must  be  still  another  digression.  You 
probably  all  know  how  much  has  been  said 
about  the  importance  of  using  whole-wheat 
flour;  and  Terry,  for  the  same  reason,  eats 
raw  wheat  that  he  may  get  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  outside  shell  put 
there  by  the  great  Father,  because  he  in- 
tended it  for  food.  Our  good  neighbor,  Rev. 
Ten  Broeck,  tells  us  that  ihe  rice  of  commerce 
is  spoiled  in  the  same  way  by  polishing  off 
the  most  valuable  part;  and  Upton  Sinclair 
said  somewhere  that  he  was  obliged  to  eat 
the  peelings  of  apples  and  potatoes  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  amount  of  coarse  material  in 
his  food.  For  the  same  reason,  cows  and 
horses  must  have  hay  as  well  as  grain  or 
they  can  not  thrive.  Of  course,  potato  skins 
must  be  properly  cooked  to  be  used  for  food; 
and  away  back  when  we  children  roasted 
potatoes  out  of  doors  I  discovered  that  the 
paring,  properly  cooked,  was  the  sweetest 
and  most  delicious  jiart  of  the  whole  potato 
— that  is,  "when  chewed  a  long  while." 
You  see  that,  even  when  a  boy,  I  was  al- 
most on  to  Fletcher's  and  Terry's  "  racket." 
Well,  now  for  my  discovery:  When  chufas 
are  baked  in  the  oven,  something  as  we 
roast  peanuts,  the  outer  covering  is  not  only 
easily  masticated,  but  the  nut  is  to  me  even 
more  delicious  and  nourishing  than  roasted 
chestnuts.  In  all  our  northern  cities,  and 
possibly  in  southern  cities  also,  roasted 
chestnuts  are  sold  on  the  strt-et  as  a  great 
delicacy.  Now,  if  the  merits  of  roasted  chu- 
fas were  well  known  I  feel  sure  they  would 
prove  at  least  a  successful  rival,  and  far — 
yes,  very  far,  ahead  of  the  peanut,  which  is 
such  a  great  staple  the  world  over. 

One  thing  more:  I  have  all  my  life  had 
more  or  less  trouble  with  constipation.  Once 
when  castor  oil,  raw  wheat,  and  even  plenty 
of  my  fa\orite  apples  failed,  and  I  was  un- 
willing to  resort  to  drugs.  I  applied  to  Er- 
nest, as  he  usually  has  a  remedy  for  almost 
every  thing.  He  directed  me  to  eat  a  lot  of 
coar-se  wheat  bran;  and  if  I  warned  a  quick 
result,  to  swallow  a  lot  of  it  without  much 
chewing.     It  very  speedily  brought  about 
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the  desired  result.  If  we  want  to  clean  a 
bottle  inside,  we  often  use  sand  or  sawdust, 
sometimes  both;  and  while  such  means  are 
all  right  for  the  bottle,  one  should  be  care- 
ful in  the  use  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  bran  in 
this  way — that  is,  one  may  do  harm  by  the 
too  frequent  use  of  such  a  remedy.  Well, 
the  use  of  roasted  chufas  seems  to  be  the 
best  thing  in  this  line  I  have  ever  gotten 
hold  of.  It  is  nature's  remedy,  God's  rem- 
edy.* Some  of  my  friends  have  been  wor- 
rying because  I  don't  get  fat  on  two  meals 
a  day.  Well,  if  I  continue  to  enjoy  them  as 
I  do  now,  I  exjiect  to  fat  up,  something  as 
our  pigs  used  to  do  when  the  country  was 
new  and  we  turned  them  out  to  feast  on  the 
"shack"  that  they  were  sure  to  find  in  the 
woods. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  lately 
about  its  costing  so  much  to  live,  and  I  am 
having  many  letters  asking  if  it  costs  much 
more  to  live  down  here  in  Florida  than  it 
does  up  noith,  etc.  Don't  you  see  how 
beautifully  my  great  discovery  comes  in 
right  here?  Raise  chufas  in  your  back  yard, 
and  have  the  richest  and  most  nourishing 
as  well  as  delicious  food  God  ever  gave  to 
man.t  Of  course  you  can  not  live  on  chu- 
fas alone;  but  I  bave  something  to  tell  you 
further.  My  neighbor  Raub,  the  old  gentle- 
man who  did  so  well  with  the  incubator, 
planted  a  little  patch  of  upland  rice  in  a 
part  of  his  garden.  Well,  after  he  got  back 
to  Florida  a  few  days  ago  he  harvested  his 
rice  and  he  had  about  three  bushels.  It  al- 
most took  my  breath  away.  When  I  asked 
him  how  much  fertilizer  he  used,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly  he  said  he  used  only  what  those 
chickens  produced  that  he  hatched  in  that 
incubator.  Thinking  rice  ought  to  be  cheap 
where  it  grows  like  that,  I  asked  how  low  I 
could  buy  broken  rice  for  my  chickens;  and 
after  I  got  100  lbs.  for  $3.00,  another  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Abbott,  told  me  he  bought  on 
"bargain  day"  40  lbs.  for  $1.00.  We  have 
been  using  this  broken  rice  on  our  table, 
and  I  find  it  just  as  good  as  any  rice  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  It  is  absolutely  clean  pure 
rice,  and  nothing  else. 

Well,  dear  friends,  I  have  in  this  Home 
paper  mentioned    just  a  few   things    that 

*  Terry  says  there  should  be  a  movement  of  the 
bowels  at  least  once  a  day,  and  that  twice  a  day  is 
much  better,  in  order  that  all  refuse  and  unwhole- 
some matter  may  be  out  of  the  system  as  speedily 
as  possible  for  the  most  perfect  health.  As  a  rule, 
wild  as  well  as  domestic  animals  are  seldom  trou- 
bled by  constipation:  and  the  reason  is,  they  take 
the  berries,  grains,  and  fruits  whole  as  nature  fur- 
nishes them.  Can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  them? 

t  In  a  recent  issue  I  had  something  to  say  about 
"emergency  foods,"  Well,  the  chufas  should  be 
roasted  over  a  quick  fire  or  in  a  very  hot  oven,  so 
that  this  tough  outer  coat  will  become  crisp  and 
easy  to  chew  up  fine,  something  like  the  peeling  of 
a  roasted  potato  This  baking  process  drives  out 
all  moisture  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  a  very 
concentrated  food  —  more  nourishment  in  small 
compass  than  even  with  the  parched  corn,  if  I  am 
correct.  When  Gregory,  the  veteran  seedsman  of 
fifty  years  ago,  first  advertised  and  described  chu- 
fas he  called  them  earth  almonds;  and  although 
they  grow  In  the  ground  I  should  call  them  a  veri- 
table nut,  and  I  hardly  need  tell  you  all  late  tables 
giving  the  amount  of  nourishment  in  different  foods 
place  nuts  far  above  every  thing  else. 


should  cause  us  to  repeat  the  words  of  our 
text,  and  it  is  not  because  I  can  live  here  so 
cheaply  and  with  so  much  comfort  and  en- 
joyment, but  because  others,  who  may  have 
but  little  to  spare  may  do  so — elderly  people 
like  myself  who  can  keep  chickens,  grow 
rice*  and  chufas,  and  stay  out  in  the  open 
air,  all  day  long.  Even  if  Thanksgiving 
day  is  past  and  gone  when  your  eye  meets 
this,  can  you  not  stop  a  minute  and  say 
with  me,  "Oh  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  is  good;  for  his  mercy  endure th  for 
ever"  ? 


Poultry  Department 


By  A.  I.  Root 


GETTING  A  PREPONDERANCE  OF   PULLETS,    ETC. 

You  ask  in  your  poultry  department,  Oct.  15,  why. 
in  crossing  certain  breeds  of  poultry,  you  got  a  pre- 
ponderance of  pullets,  I  have  given  the  matter 
much  thought,  and  from  my  own  experience  in 
cross-breeding  I  would  explain  it  in  this  way:  The 
strongest  blood  will  prevail;  or,  to  use  an  old  ex- 
pression, "Blood  will  tell.'"  The  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
is  a  distinct  breed.  It  has  been  a  Leghorn  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Its  qualities  are  firmly  fixed,  giving 
it  power  to  transmit  those  qualities.  While  the 
Buttercup  (I  do  not  know  its  history)  may  be  made 
up  of  the  blood  of  several  breeds.  Likewise  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock-Wyandotte  cross.  W'hile  the  Plymouth 
Rock  is  not  a  distinct  breed,  it  is  an  old-established 
breed,  while  the  White  Wyandotte  is  of  but  recent 
origin. 

You  can,  and  I  hope  you  will,  prove  this  by  cross- 
ing a  Leghorn  cock  with  your  Buttercup  hens,  or  a 
Pl.v  mouth  Rock  cock  with  Wyandotte  hens.  Be 
sure  your  cocks  are  pure  blood,  when  you  should 
get  mostly  males.  Your  discovery  may  be  very  val- 
uable. 

There  is  so  little  if  any  profit  in  Leghorn  cockerels, 
and  they  annoy  the  pullets  so  much,  I  often  kill 
them  as  soon  as  I  can  distinguish  their  sex,  which 
is  about  two  weeks.  I  knew  I  could  get  color,  size, 
shape,  and  many  other  qualities  by  crossing:  but  I 
was  too  thick-headed  to  see  that  I  might  get  sex  too. 

I  hope  you  will  experiment  some  more,  and  let  us 
know  the  results.  1  would  advise  you  not  to  cross 
white  and  brown  egg  breeds.  I  do  not  like  cross- 
breeds: but  if  they  will  turn  us  more  money  I  may 
grow  to  like  them. 

Somerville,  N.  .1..  Oct,  22.  L.  B.  Thatcher. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  suggestion,  frieml 
T.  It  fully  accords  with  the  crosses  I  have 
here  in  Florida.  Very  few  males  and  pul- 
lets are  mostly  white,  with  green  lei:s. 


*  I  make  below  another  clipping  from  Crenshaw's 
catalog  in  regard  to  growing  upland  rice  in  P'lorida: 

"  Uplnnd  Rice. — Very  popular  in  this  State,  and  a 
number  of  small  areas  are  grown  for  home  use  as  an 
auxiliary  crop.  Should  be  cultivated  on  every  farm 
in  our  Southern  country.  Several  years"  experience 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  rice  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully grown  on  high  lands  as  elsewhere." 

'''  Directions  for  Plantino  Upland  Jiice.— On  lands 
that  hold  moisture  well,  such  as  waxy  or  post-oak 
land,  plant  anywhere.  On  dr.v  orsnndy  land,  rice 
is  planted  in  the  low  places.  Prepare  the  land  and 
cultivate  as  for  corn,  except  the  rows  are  only  22  to 
24  inches  apart  so  that  one  furrow  in  each  middle, 
with  an  18-inch  .sweep,  usually  suffices  for  a  work- 
ing, and  the  hills  just  far  enough  so  it  can  be  hoed. 
Plant  as  early  in  April  as  you  can.  Furrows  are 
opened  and  the  seed  covered  in  any  way  most  con- 
venient at  the  time,  just  so  the  seeds  get  a  little  dirt 
over  them.  Drop  15  or  20  seeds  in  each  hill,  and 
leave  all  that  come  up.  Cultivate  for  moisture  and 
to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds  until  rice  begins  to 
head.  It  usually  ripens  the  last  of  August  or  early 
in  September.    The  color  tells  when  it  is  ripe." 
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BLACK  CHICKENS  FROM  A  WHITE  FATHER  AND 
PLYMOUTH-ROCK  MOTHER;  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

Dear  Friend: — There  is  nothing  new  nor  wonder- 
ful about  your  black  pullets.  You  have  simply 
stumbled  upon  an  old  law  of  heredity,  or  reversion, 
that  has  been  familiar  to  breeders  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  for  fifty  years.  Darwin  says  in  his  "  Varia- 
tion of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  "' 
that  the  progeny  of  A  first  cross  always  reverts  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  original  ancestors."  Now, 
the  original  ancestors  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 
were  a  Dominiciue  cock  and  a  Black  Java  hen,  so 
you  see  that  any  cross  madp  with  a  Plymouth  Rock 
must  revert  or  hark  back  to  the  original  maternal 
ancestor,  the  Black  Java  hen?  But  I  wouldn't  let 
a  little  thing  like  that  worry  me.  You  are  only 
fifty  years  behind  the  times.  Keep  on;  .you  will 
catch  ui)  b.v  and  b.v. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.,  Oct.  22.  W.  E.  Flower. 

I  do  not  feel  "worried"  a  bit,  friend  F., 
for  you  know  that  "acknowledged  ignorance 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  But,  my 
dear  friend,  you  have  not  touched  upon  my 
great  discovery  at  all.  You  have  explain- 
ed, and  doubtless  correctly,  why  those 
chicks  were  all  black;  but  my  "great  dis- 
covery" was  in  getting  a  hatch  that  is  all 
pullets,  or  nearly  all.  Another  good  friend 
sends  the  letter  below: 

Dear  Mr.  Root.— I  always  read  with  interest  the 
poultry  notes  which  you  usually  give  under  "Our 
Homes."  As  to  the  "pullet"  theory  suggested  in 
the  Oct.  15th  issue,  without  knouino  any  thing 
about  the  matter  I  am  skeptical,  and  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  coincidences  therein  cited  are  acci- 
dental. But  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much.  The 
object  of  this  letter  is  to  induce  you,  if  possible,  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  cross-breeds  (the  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Buttercups)  a  little  further,  and  then 
see  what  you  have. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  short  piece  from  Harper's 
Weekly  for  .June,  liWS.  describing  the  experiments 
of  Johann  Mendel;  and  it  seems  to  me  you  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  follow  his  methods  of  se- 
lection, and  then  publish  results. 

Versailles,  Ky.,  Oct.  24.  J.  W.  Crenshaw. 

It  seems  from  the  clipping  mentioned 
that  I  have  been  blundering  on  to  the  cel- 
ebrated law  of  Mendelism.  This  paper  sug- 
gests that  the  first  cross  will  follow  the 
dominant  parent.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  "dominant"  means  in  this 
case;  but  perhaps  I  can  help  things  by  tell- 
ing of  an  incident  of  yesterday.  Before  go- 
ing to  Florida  we  hunted  up  all  the  cock- 
erels that  were  hatched  during  the  summer. 
Out  of  something  over  100  chickens  raised, 
there  were  about  20  cockerels  having  full- 
blood  Buttercup  father;  and,  strangest 
and  most  wonderful  of  all,  there  was  not  a 
cockerel  with  a  Buttercuji  comb  after  the 
fashion  of  the  father.  I  supposed  a  cross 
between  Buttercups  and  White  Leghorns 
would,  some  of  them,  show  the  distinctive 
Buttercup  comb. 

Now,  in  the  above  the  White  Leghorn 
mothers  ought  to  have  been  what  Mendel 
calls  the  "dominant  parent;"  and  as  the 
mothers  were  all  females  (I  did  not  mean 
this  for  a  joke)  is  it  any  thing  strange  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  chicks  were  pul- 
lets ?  and  even  of  the  few  eggs  that  pro- 
duced roosters,  not  one  in  twenty  had  a 
Buttercup  comb  nor  any  thing  like  it,  only 
a  plain  single  comb  like  all  the  full-blooded 
Leghorn  cockerels. 

While  I  was  considering  the  above,  some- 
body in  one  of  the  poultry-journals  (I  think 
it  was  the  Petaluma  Weekly)  said  that  we 


want  just  now  a  strain  of  fowls  that  will  be 
all  pullets — no  males.  We  have  several 
strains  of  non-sitters,  and  why  should  we 
not  now  in  like  manner  have  a  strain  that 
M'ill  give  all  pullets  ?  Perhaps  we  should 
have  to  have  a  male  occasionally  to  keep 
up  the  strain.  Who  is  going  to  be  the  first 
to  announce  all  pullets  for  the  egg-farm ".' 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  we  can  have 
another  strain  that  will  be  all  males,  or  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  them,  for  broiler  estab- 
lishments. 

BLACK   CHICKS    FROM  WHITE-WYANDOTTE    FATHER 
AND  B.ARRED-ROCK   MOTHER. 

I  just  finished  reading  your  "chicken  "  jjage  in 
Gleanings  for  Oct.  15.  I  can  give  you  some  more 
evidence  of  those  black  pullets  from  full-blooded 
White  Wyandotte  cockerel  and  Barred  Rock  hen. 

We  had  always  kept  Barred  Rocks  till  a  few  years 
ago,  when  we  decided  to  change  to  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  We  began  with  one  pen  of  pure-bred,  and 
after  the  mating-season  was  over  they  were  allow- 
ed to  run  together.  This  occurred  for  two  different 
years.  01  course  I  was  astonished  when  the  cross- 
bred chicks  were  as  black  as  croir-t.  and  kept  their 
color.  They  made  very  fine-shaped  hens  and  excel 
lent  layers.  Of  course  I  prefer  any  kind  of  animal 
or  bird  of  pure  blood  to  a  ci-oss,  so  we  finally  got  to 
all  White  Wyandottes  and  no  Barred  Rocks,  and 
we  are  well  pleased  with  the  change. 

l^aharpe.  111.,  Oct.  1".  J.  S.  Campbell. 

Thanks,  friend  C;  but  you  have  omitted 
the  most  important  part  of  the  matter. 
Did  you  have  more  pullets  than  roosters? 
And,  by  the  way,  something  else  may  come 
in  right  here.  Philo,  in  his  book,  says  an 
"old  male  bird,"  with  "30  or  40  lively  pul- 
lets," will  give  more  pullets  than  males, 
and  vice  versa.  Has  this  been  sufficiently 
tested  to  decide  the  matter?  Where  are  our 
experiment  stations — those  that  are  making 
a  study  of  poultry  ? 


BUTTERCUPS,  ETC. 

Since  the  editor  has  so  kindly  taken  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  Buttercups!  shall  venture  a  few  remarks 
which,  if  not  interesting  or  instructive,  may  in 
part  be  verified  by  Mr.  Root,  who  recently  visited 
me  at  Toledo. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  Rocks  and  Reds  of  good 
strain,  but  were  dissatisfied  with  our  egg-produc- 
tion. Undoubtedly  we  had  our  ideals  too  liigh. 
which  were  augmented  by  reading  poultry  litera- 
ture of  enthusiasts  who  had  stock  and  eggs  for  .sale. 

To  increase  the  yield  we  purchased  year-old  Leg- 
horn hens  of  good  stock,  expecting  to  have  fresh 
egffs  all  tlie  year.  This  met  with  little  better  suc- 
cess than  before. 

About  six  months  after  purchasing  the  Leghorns 
I  reluctantly  bought  Buttercups,  adding  these  to 
the  flock,  giving  all  the  same  care,  diet,  housing, 
range,  etc.,  so  conditions,  whether  good  or  bad, 
should  have  been  proportionate.  I  .soon  learned 
that  Iliad  an  exceijtionally  good  strain  of  Butter- 
cups or  the  reverse  of  the  other  breeds.  But  on  in- 
vestigation 1  found  my  Rocks.  Reds,  and  Leghorns 
about  the  average,  some  reporting  better  results, 
others  the  same,  and  still  others  poorer. 

I  keep  a  few  Rocks  and  Reds  for  mothers,  as  But- 
tercups are  not  reliable  for  this  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  poul- 
tryman  I  think  they  can  be  called  absolutely  non- 
sitters:  but  I  have  had  two  hens  and  a  pullet  which 
clucked  and  seemed  Ijroody  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  during  this  time  they  were  on  the  nest  but  lit- 
tle. 

I  am  not  making  comparisons  among  other  brood 
than  those  mentioned,  nor  claiming  that  Butler- 
cups  as  a  whole  will  excel  all  other  birds  as  indi- 
vidu.als;  but  taking  them  as  a  unit  they  more  com- 
jjletely  fulfill  my  requirements  than  other  breeds, 
because  1  find  them  quiet,  gentle,  and  not  inclined 
to  wander.    On  little  range  they  do  well. 

The  conditions  which  make  other  chickens  most 
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successful  will  apply  to  these.    They  are  beauties 
from  the  time  they  are  hatched.    I  keep  them  in 
sanitary  quarters  and  on  free  range. 
Toledo,  O.,  Nov.  2.  H.  V.  Meekek. 

RAISES  CHICKS  BY  FEATHER  DUSTERS. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  a  special 
department  for  preposterous  stories.  One 
was  about  a  hen  laying  three  eggs  a  day, 
and  things  of  that  sort  that  nobody  is  ex- 
pected to  believe.  Well,  a  few  days  ago 
when  they  undertook  to  tell  one  of  their 
whoppers  they  blundered  on  to  telling  the 
truth  and  did  not  know  it.  Below  is  the 
item  and  the  picture  that  came  with  it. 

Probably  the  oddest  idea  ever  made  use  of  in  the 
raising  of  chickens  is  a  plan  operated  successfully 
by  Mrs.  John  Krantz,  who  resides  near  Canal  Do- 
ver. 

Wishing  to  have  the  mother  of  a  brood  of  chicks 
hatch  another  setting  of  eggs,  the  peeps  were  taken 
from  the  mother  and  placed  in  a  coop  in  which  were 
suspended  a  number  of  feather  dusters  just  reach- 
ing the  floor. 

The  young  chickens  huddled  together  under  the 
dustei's.  and  were  kept  as  warm  as  if  they  had  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  mother  hen. 


Now,  my  opinion  is  that  this  good  woman 
actually  did  raise  chickens  successfully  with 
a  feather  duster,  and  I  wonder  somebody 
has  not  caught  on  to  it  before.  A  brooder 
made  of  feathers  would  give  the  chickens 
protection  for  their  little  bodies,  and  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
better  way  than  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
lampless  brooders  or  any  thing  of  that  kind 
that  has  ever  been  brought  out.  Do  you 
suggest  that  there  are  not  feathers  enough 
to  go  around?  Well,  if  all  the  feathers  that 
are  wasted  and  thrown  away  were  saved,  or 
if  they  were  picked  off  the  mature  fowls  just 
about  or  a  little  before  the  moulting  time, 
there  would  be  an  abundance  of  feathers  to 
brood  all  the  chickens  that  are  hatched  in 
the  incubator.  Can  somebody  invent  a  fab- 
ric that  will  not  cost  much,  with  feathers 
interwoven,  so  as  to  hang  down  over  the 
chicks? 


SULPHUR  FOR  INSECT  PESTS,   ETC. 

Let  me  give  you  a  simple  and  inexpensive  reme- 
dy that  will  cause  yovir  chicks  to  be  free  from  the 
pests  all  this  summer  and  all  time  to  come  if  you 
keep  it  up.  Givecch  grown  chicken  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sulphur  three  times  per  week  in  some  dough 
or  bran  mush,  and  the  little  fellows  in  proportion 
to  size  and  age.  Thoroughly  disinfect  your  poultry- 
house  and  yards,  and  your  chicks  won't  be  bother- 
ed any  more  with  insects.  My  wife  has  been  using 
this  remedy  for  ten  years,  and  never  has  a  mite.    If 


you  start  early  in  the  spring,  the  houses  will  need 
no  cleaning  in  that  respect. 
Waldo,  Ark.  G.  G.  KOONES. 

My  good  friend,  we  give  place  to  your 
remedy;  but  I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I 
have  not  very  much  faith  in  banishing 
pests  by  something  that  is  fed  to  the  chick- 
ens. I  can  readily  understand  that  any 
thing  that  would  give  the  chickens  better 
health  and  more  vitality  would  enable  them 
to  resist  both  insects  and  diseases.  Years 
ago,  when  the  itch  was  a  common  thing 
with  the  human  family,  our  mothers  used 
to  give  us  sulphur  and  molasses;  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  same  time,  the  body  was 
anointed  with  some  kind  of  ointment. 
Now,  did  the  sulphur,  taken  internally, 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  cure?  that 
is,  does  sulphur  taken  with  the  food  get 
into  the  circulation  so  as  to  show  its  pres- 
ence on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  thus  re- 
pel insects?  I  wish  some  competent  scien- 
tific authority,  such  as  our  experiment  sta- 
tions or  leading  poultry  journals,  would  in- 
form us.  We  thank  you  all  the  same  for 
your  suggestion. 


HEADING    OFF       VARMINTS,"  BUT    LETTING  CHICKS 
GO  IN   AND  OUT  AT  WILL. 

Referring  to  Gleanings  for  Nov.  1,  page  710,  as  to 
Smith's  method  for  chickens  getting  into  the  house 
by  a  board  to  walk  up,  and  be  removed  after'  they 
have  gone  in,  I  will  say  the  board  is  perfectly  use- 
less, and  a  waste  of  time,  putting  it  there  and  tak- 
ing away  daily.  After  using  It  a  few  times  the 
chickens  will  fly  up  themselves.  Simply  fasten 
your  main  door  and  let  theirs  alone.  I  have  used 
them  just  that  way  many  years. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  Nov.  2.  W.  M.  James. 


CHEERFULNESS  IN  SPITE  OF  DISASTER. 

Losing  SO  many  bees  last  winter  (20  hives  out  of 
24)  struck  me  pretty  hard.  Such  is  the  fate  In  all 
transactions.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  mer- 
chant all  meet  with  some  disaster  some  time  or 
other,  and  I  shall  not  complain  of  my  loss.  I  am 
an  optimist. 

Oh  happy  days !  make  no  complaint: 
They're  always  where  you  think  they  ain't. 
Gnadenhutten,  O.,  Oct.  12.  Jacob  Heck. 

The  above  comes  from  an  old  soldier  who 
is  partly  crippled  by  a  gunshot  received  48 
years  ago.  We  commend  him  for  his  cheer- 
fulness under  discouragement,  and  offer  a 
hearty  amen  to  the  sentiment  of  the  origi- 
nal poem.  By  the  way,  this  same  friend 
sent  us  a  little  book  giving  an  account  of 
the  shameful  massacre  of  a  community  of 
Christian  Indians  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 
A  missionary  succeeded,  during  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  of  Ohio,  in  building 
up  a  church  and  converting  the  Indians  to 
peaceful  avocations.  If  I  am  correct,  a  lot 
of  drunken  soldiers  came  upon  those  people 
when  they  were  unarmed,  and  when'  they 
did  not  even  attempt  any  resistance,  and 
shamefully  put  to  death  a  little  settlement 
at  Gnadenhiitten,  including  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  whole  thing  was  an  aw- 
ful disgrace,  not  only  to  the  new  State  of 
Ohio,  but  to  the  whole  United  States.  A 
beautiful  monument  now  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  little  town  to  commemorate 
the  awful  tragedy. 
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High-pressure  Gardening 

By  A.  I.  Root 


HIGH-PRESSURE    CORNFIELDS     AND — HIGH- 
PRESSURE   RATS. 

On  page  572,  Sept.  1,  I  closed  my  article 
on  cornfields  by  saying,  "If  you  can  come 
and  take  a  look  at  our  cornfield  to-day  you 
will  see  that  I  practice  what  I  preach." 
When  I  wrote  that,  my  cornfield,  especially 
the  part  of  it  that  was  planted  early,  as  I 
have  before  explained,  was  about  the  best 
of  anything  in  the  region  roundabout.  The 
great  heavy  ears  were  bending  over  toward 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  field  of  several 
acres  was  making  a  pretty  fair  show,  al- 
though we  did  lose  quite  a  little  money  by 
not  getting  the  whole  field  planted  just  as 
soon  as  it  was  marked  and  ready  to  plant, 
as  I  have  before  explained.  Well,  a  few 
days  ago  I  said  the  corn  was  ready  to  cut, 
especially  the  two  acres  planted  first;  and 
yesterday,  Sept.  19,  our  men  went  out  and 
commenced  cutting.  After  they  had  been 
at  work  a  little  while  I  went  down  to  give 
directions  for  saving  the  ears  of  seed  corn. 
Just  a  few  days  before,  Mr.  Calvert  gave  me 
notice  that  the  birds  were  making  fearful 
havoc  on  that  corn.  When  I  got  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  saw  ear  after  ear 
with  the  husks  stripped  back,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  grain  gone,  something  seemed  to 
say  to  me  that  this  was  tiot  the  work  of 
birds.  I  began  walking  carefully  out  into 
the  field,  speculating  meanwhile  as  to  what 
sort  of  animal  could  be  eating  the  corn  that 
way;  and  then  all  at  once  I  saw  a  big  rat  at 
work  on  an  ear  of  corn.  He  was  big  and  fat 
because  he  was  a  "corn-fed  "  rat.  I  thought 
at  first  he  must  be  i  muskrat  from  the  creek 
near  by;  but  as  he  turned  around  and  climb- 
ed down  the  cornstalk  I  was  satisfied  he  was 
simply  a  splendid  specimen,  in  excellent 
condition  (?)  of  the  common  rat  described 
in  the  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, which  tells  us  that  rats  are  rob- 
bing our  farmers  of  over  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  At  the  rate  this  gang 
of  rats  was  eating  up  and  damaging  my  nice 
corn,  I  could  readily  imagine  that  the  loss 
might  be  up  near  that  enormous  figure,  espe- 
cially if  this  work  is  going  on  all  over  the 
land. 

Let  me  remark  right  here  that  our  build- 
ings are  all  made  now  with  cement  floors — 
barn  and  stable  and  cellars — so  that  the  rats 
are  practically  barred  out.  These  rats  were 
doing  the  work  out  in  the  field  at  quite  a 
little  distance  from  any  house  or  barn.  Re- 
membering what  was  said  in  Gleanings  a 
short  time  ago  about  feeding  rats  on  corn 
meal  and  j^laster  of  Pais,  I  at  once  prepared 
a  batch  and  placed  it  on  wooden  dishes  in 
different  parts  of  the  field.  While  doing 
this  I  investigated  a  little  more  closely.  In 
several  places  these  rats  had  picked  out  the 
chit  or  germ  of  the  kernel,  and  dropped  the 
rest  on  the  ground.     With  rat  shrewdness 


they  had  discovered  where  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  part  of  the  corn  lay;  and 
good  nice  yellow  grains  of  corn  were  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  field  on  the  ground  with 
just  the  chit  torn  out.  This  being  the 
case,  how  much  attention  will  the  rats  be 
likely  to  give  to  my  corn  meal  and  plaster 
of  Paris?  The  only  thing  we  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  is  to  husk  the  corn  as 
soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  and  get  it 
in  our  metal  corncrib  made  of  perforated 
galvanized  iron.  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
of  the  old  farmers  who  read  our  journal  what 
one  is  to  do  in  such  a  predicament.  Per- 
haps several  good  rat  terriers  taken  down 
into  the  cornfield  would  help  matters;  but 
it  looks  to  me  just  now  as  if  it  would  take  a 
lot  of  dogs  to  take  care  of  the  business. 
And  what  shall  we  do  with  the  dogs  after 
we  get  through  harvesting  our  corn? 

Several  days  after  I  put  out  the  corn  meal 
and  plaster  the  rats  seemed  to  have  vacat- 
ed. As  blackbirds  were  troubling  at  the 
same  time,  sometimes  in  flocks  of  about  a 
thousand,  we  sent  a  boy  down  with  a  shot- 
gun. Well,  the  shotgun  not  only  frighten- 
ed away  the  birds,  but  it  probably  helped 
by  frightening  off  the  rats  too.  So  shot- 
guns and  a  boy  may  sometimes  be  a  pretty 
good  combination  after  all.  But  the  gun 
should  always  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
careful  boy.  In  speaking  about  dogs,  it 
just  now  occurs  to  me  that,  if  we  had  a  gas- 
oline dog,  something  as  we  have  a  gasoline 
horse  (that  is  jaow  so  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  tlie  real  horse),  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. We  would  not  be  required  to  fur- 
nish said  dog  "board  and  lodging,"  when 
he  is  not  needed. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type 
the  corn  has  been  husked  and  put  in  the 
crib.  From  that  part  of  the  field  that  was 
planted  first,  the  very  day  it  was  marked 
out,  some  of  the  shocks  gave  2>^  bushels 
each,  but  the  other  part  of  the  field,  plant- 
ed later,  was  put  back  by  bad  weather,  and 
did  not  come  anywhere  near  the  part  just 
mentioned.  After  planting  three  times  in 
the  effort  to  get  a  good  stand,  as  a  last  re- 
sort we  filled  vacancies  with  marrow  beans, 
and  have  to-day,  Oct.  29,  four  bushels  of 
nice  beans.  You  see  the  beans  cost  nothing 
except  planting  and  harvesting,  for  we 
should  have  had  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  cultivating  just  the  same  whether  there 
were  any  beans  there  or  not. 


THE      BLFEBERRY     UNDER      CULTIVATION; 
child's  WONDER  berry,    ETC. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  notice  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  finally  succeeded 
in  growing  larger  and  finer  blueberries  than 
any  found  growing  wild.  See "  the  report 
below: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ] 

Division  of  Publications,  r 

Jos.  A.  Arnold,  Editor  and  Chief. ) 

.   EXPERIMENTS  IN  BLUEBERRY  CULTURE. 

\n  interestinc  and  significant  feature  in  the  ex- 
periments reported  in  Bulletin  193,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  the  light  shed  on  the  possible  util- 
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izatlou  of  naturally  acid  lands  that  occupy  exten- 
sive areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  to  produce 
the  delicious  blueberry  or  some  other  crop  that 
thrives  in  acid  soils. 

The  Department  has  found  by  experiment  how 
blueberries  differ  from  ordinary  plants  in  their 
methods  of  nutrition  and  in  their  soil  requirements, 
and  by  means  of  this  knowledge  it  has  worked  out 
a  system  of  pit  culture  under  which  these  plants  at- 
tain a  development  beyond  all  previous  expecta- 
tions. The  failure  heretofore  of  attempts  to  culti- 
vate blueberries  commercially  as  a  market  fruit 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstandins  of  the  soil 
requirements  of  the  plants,  which,  as  tliese  experi- 
ments show,  are  radically  dilTerent  from  those  of 
our  common  cultivated  plants. 

The  market  would  gladly  pay  a  higher  price  for 
cultivated  blueberries  of  superior  quality.  A  mark- 
ed distinction  should  be  made  in  market  quotations 
between  the  large  plump  blueberry  (genus  Vaccin- 
iuvi).  whose  seeds  are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  un- 
noticed when  they  are  being  eaten,  and  the  huckle- 
berry (genus  Gayliissacia)  in  which  the  seed  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  bony  covering  like  a  minute  peach- 
pit,  which  crackles  between  the  teeth.  The  failure 
to  make  this  distinction  in  nomenclature,  and  the 
unsightly  condition  in  which  careless  handling  oft- 
en presents  the  berries  to  the  buyer,  are  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  failure  in  southern  markets  to  ap- 
))reciate  the  blueberry  at  its  real  value.  As  the 
blueberry  withstands  the  rough  treatment  incident 
to  shipment  so  much  better  than  most  other  ber- 
ries, with  proper  handling  it  should  always  reach 
the  market  in  flrst-class  condition,  whether  shipped 
from  North  Carolina  to  Boston  in  early  June,  or 
Nova  Scotia  to  Washington  in  late  September, 
making  the  blueberry  season  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  four  months. 

To  those  desiring  to  experiment  with  field  culture 
of  the  swamp  blueberry,  whether  with  wild  plants, 
seedlings,  or  plants  grown  from  cuttings,  two  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  suggested,  both  deduced  from 
the  experiments  already  made.  The  first  method, 
suited  to  upland  soils,  is  to  set  the  plants  in  trench- 
es or  separate  holes  in  well-rotted  peat  at  least  a 
foot  in  depth,  and  mulch  the  surface  well,  either 
with  leaves  or  with  clean  sand.  The  excavations 
should  provide  ample  space  for  new  growth  of  the 
roots,  and  the  peat  used  may  be  either  of  the  bog  or 
the  upland  type,  and  should  have  been  rotted  for 
several  months  before  using.  The  soil  should  af- 
ford good  drainage,  the  ideal  condition  of  the  peat 
about  the  roots  of  the  plant  being  one  of  continued 
moisture  during  the  growing  season,  but  with  all 
the  free  water  draining  readily,  so  that  thorough 
aer.ation  of  the  mass  of  peat  is  assured. 

The  second  method  of  field  culture  suggested  is  to 
set  the  plants  in  a  peat-bog  after  the  bog  has  been 
drained,  turfed,  and  deeply  mulked  with  sand,  just 
as  for  cranberry  culture,  except  that  no  special  pro- 
vision need  be  made  for  rapid  Hooding  of  the  bog 
for  winter,  and  the  ground  water  of  the  bog  might 
be  kept  a  little  lower  than  is  usual  with  cranber- 
ries. Before  beginning  the  work,  theseexperiments 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  any  one  proiiosing  to 
undertake  the  culture  of  blueberries. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  18,  1910. 

Our  readers,  especially  the  older  ones,  v^'ill 
remember  the  attempt  made  to  grow  blue- 
berries in  the  garden  years  ago,  and  the 
general  failure.  With  the  above  sugges- 
tions, however,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
succeed.  Now,  in  regard  to  Childs'  won- 
derberry,  or  improved  stinberry,  as  he  calls 
it:  Last  spring  when  I  came  from  Florida  I 
spent  20  cents  for  a  jiackage  of  the  improved 
sunberry,  so  extravagantly  lauded  during 
the  past  season.  I  received  only  an  exceed- 
ingly small  pinch  of  very  small  seed;  and 
with  the  best  care  I  could  give  them  in  the 
greenhouse  I  secured  only  six  plants.  Five 
of  them  are  now  pretty  well  loaded  with 
berries.  The  berries  are  very  small  —  not 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  elderberry. 
Not  enough  have  ripened  yet  to  make  a  pie 
or  sauce.  And,  by  the  \,ay,  if  I  am  correct 
they  are  advertised  to  ripen  in  sixty  days. 


Mine  have  had  twice  sixty  days,  and  very 
few  have  ripened  at  this  date,  Oct.  21.  The 
garden  huckleberry*  that  I  wrote  about  a 
year  ago  lias  berries  more  than  four  times 
as  large,  and  which  ripen  very  much  quick- 
er. These  do  make  delicious  pies,  especial- 
ly if  mixed  in  with  sour  apples;  and  with 
my  present  experience  I  should  much  pre- 
fer them  to  the  sunberry.  When  the  latter 
gets  dead  ripe,  however,  they  may  prove 
more  worthy  of  all  that  has  'been  claimed 
for  them.  The  garden  huckleberry  is  much 
easier  to  gather  on  account  of  its  larger  size, 
and  growing  in  great  clusters.  By  the  way, 
Childs  lays  much  emphasis  on  his  berries 
always  growing  true  to  name.  Among  my 
six  plants  there  is  one  with  different  foliage 
and  altogether  a  different  habit.  It  is  un- 
like the  garden  huckleberry  or  sunberry; 
and,  by  the  way,  the  sunberry,  although 
plainly  a  solanum,  or  nightshade,  is  quite  a 
little  different  in  foliage,  as  well  as  fruit, 
from  the  garden  huckleberry;  but  this  sport 
I  have  been  speaking  of  is  different  from 
either;  and,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  not  annoy- 
ed at  all  by  the  flea  beetle.  Both  of  the 
other  plants  would  have  been  eaten  up  in 
no  time  had  I  not  kept  the  flea  bettles  off  by 
hand  picking,  for  the  flea  beetle  seems  to 
prefer  this  nightshade  to  any  other  plant 
grown.  While  at  our  experiment  station  a 
few  days  ago  one  of  the  directors  told  me 
the  wond3rberry  would  be  sure  to  introduce 
flea  beetles  on  our  premises  in  great  abun- 
dance ,  even  if  we  had  never  had  them  be- 
fore. When  our  plants  were  small  I  had  to 
keep  them  covered  with  cheese-cloth  or  they 
would  have  been  eaten  up  in  one  day. 

Here  is  something  further  in  regard  to  the 
wonderberry: 

I  am  one  who  invested  in  John  I.ewis  Childs"  won- 
derberry last  spring,  1909.  I  gave  it  the  best  place 
in  my  garden;  gave  it  good  care  all  summer;  and 
instead  of  having  a  bush  I  had  a  few  small  plants. 
I  then  replanted  some  in  pots,  and  at  the  present 
time  have  five  watery-stem  plants  six  inches  high 
that  show  no  signs  of  making  good,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  berries  that  were  promised  in  a  feir  weefcs. 
The  only  'wonder  "  I  see  is  that  he  dare  advertise 
it  again  this  year. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  March  26.  C.  G.  IIayden. 

SOWED  IN    FALL,   COMES  UP   NEXT  SPRING. 

Last  .summer  I  got  some  sweet  clover  from  the  A. 
I.  Root  Co.,  and  sowed  it  in  August.  We  had  a 
drouth  soon  after,  which  continued  till  fall.  What 
came  up  could  not  grow  much,  as  it  was  too  dry, 
and  all  heaved  out  during  the  winter.  When  spring 
came  the  ground  was  bare,  fn  April  I  had  an  acci- 
dent, and  could  not  work  all  summer  nor  oversee 
the  work;  so  I  ordered  a  man  to  plow  the  ground 
where  the  sweet  clover  had  been  sown.  After  he 
had  it  plowed  he  told  me  he  would  not  have  plowed 
that  ground,  as  it  was  all  lull  of  clover,  and  would 
have  made  a  pretty  good  crop.  It  seems  to  me  I 
learned  something  by  that,  fn  your  booklet  on 
sweet  clover  we  read  that  it  grows  one  season,  bears 
seed  the  second  season,  and,  if  not  harvested,  will 
reseed  it.self  and  grow  next  season.  Now,  1  do  not 
know  just  what  time  the  seed  ripens  and  falls  to  the 
ground;  but  it  seems  to  me  that.  If  we  knew  the 
time,  we  would  know  when  to  sow  sweet  clover,  1 
had  thought  that,  in  my  case,  the  seed  germinated 
and  perished  in  the  drouth;  but  now  f  believe  that 
but  very  little  of  it  germinated  last  fall,  but  did  so 
in  the  spring,  and  grew. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  Aug.  8.  A.  C.  Gross. 

*The  garden  huckleberry  is  Vs  inch  in  diameter, 
the  wonderberry  ab  lut  Va,  an  J  hardly  a  quartei-  as 
much  in  weight. 


